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A  MORNING  SONG,  ETC. 


A  MORNING  SONG. 

I  WAKE  this  morn,  and  all  my  life 

Is  freshly  mine  to  live  j 
The  future  with  sweet  promise  rife, 

And  crowns  of  joy  to  give. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to  hear, 

New  love  to  eive  and  take ; 
Perchance  new  burdens  I  may  bear, 

For  love's  own  sweetest  saKe. 

New  hopes  to  open  in  the  sun. 

New  efforts  worth  the  will, 
Or  tasks  with  yesterday  begun 

More  bravely  to  fulffl. 

Fresh  seeds  for  all  the  time  to  be. 

Are  in  my  hand  to  sow, 
Whereby,  for  others  and  for  me, 

Undreamed-of  fruit  may  grow. 

In  each  white  daisy  'mid  the  grass 

That  turns  my  foot  aside, 
In  each  uncurling  fern  I  pass, 

Some  sweetest  joy  may  hide. 

And  if,  when  eventide  shall  fall 

In  shade  across  my  way. 
It  seems  that  nought  my  thoughts  recall 

But  life  of  every  day  ; 

Yet  if  each  step  in  shine  or  shower 

Be  where  Thy  footstep  trod, 
Then  blessed  be  every  happy  hour 

That  leads  me  nearer  GocL 

Chamber^  Joumal. 


THE  SWAN. 
[from  the  SWEDISH  OP  RUNEBERG.] 

From  cloud  with  purple-sprinkled  rim 

A  swan,  in  calm  delight. 
Sank  down  upon  the  river's  brim. 

And  sang  in  June,  one  night. 

Of  Northlands*  beauty  was  her  song : 
How  glad  their  skies,  their  air ; 

How  day  forgets  the  whole  night  long. 
To  go  to  rest  out  there ; 

How  shadows  there  both  rich  and  deep 

'Neath  birch  and  alder  fall ; 
What  gold-beams  o'er  each  inlet  sweep. 

How  cool  the  billows  all ; 

How  fair  it  is,  how  passing  fair, 
To  own  there  one  true  friend  ; 

How  faithfulness  is  home-bred  there, 
And  thither  yearns  to  wend. 


When  thus  from  wave  to  wave  his  note, 

His  simple  praise-song  rang. 
Swift  fawned  he  on  his  fond  mate's  throat. 

And  thus,  methought,  he  sang  :  — 

What  more  ?  though  of  thy  life's  short  dream 
No  tales  the  ages  bring, 

Yet  hast  thou  loved  on  Northlands'  streamy 
And  sung  songs  there  in  spring  I 
Spectator.  £.  H.  PALMER. 
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[From  the  January  Atlantic]' 
CHARLES  SUMNER. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

Garlands  upon  his  grave. 
And  flowers  upon  his  hearse. 
And  to  the  tender  heart  and  bravo 
The  tribute  of  this  verse. 

His  was  the  troubled  life. 
The  conflict  and  the  pain. 
The  grief,  the  bitterness  of  strife. 
The  honor  without  stain. 

Like  Winkelried,  he  took 
Into  his  manly  breast 
The  sheaf  of  hostile  spears,  and  broke 
A  path  for  the  oppressed ; 

Then  from  the  fatal  field 
Upon  a  nation's  heart 
Borne  like  a  warrior  on  his  shield  I 
So  should  the  brave  depart 

Death  takes  us  by  surprise. 
And  stays  our  hurrying  feet ; 
The  great  design  unfinished  lies. 
Our  lives  are  incomplete. 

But  in  the  dark  unknown 
Perfect  their  circles  seem. 
Even  as  a  bridge's  arch  of  stone 
Is  rounded  in  the  streanu 

Alike  are  life  and  death. 
When  life  in  death  survives. 
And  the  uninterrupted  breath 
Inspires  a  thousand  lives. 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high. 
For  ages  would  its  light, 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky. 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight 

So  when  a  great  man  dies, 
Fer  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  liim  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 
AfarcA  30,  1874, 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  JOURNAL  OF   MR.  CHARLES 
GREVILLE.* 

The  three  volumes,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  are  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  work.  They 
are  the  journal  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Greville,  kept  by  him  during  the  reigns  of 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  and  con- 
taining notices,  memoranda,  and  remarks 
from  time  to  time  on  men,  politics,  and 
society  during  that  important  and  event- 
ful period.   The  author  was  a  man  whose 
social  position  gave  him  access  to  all  cir 
cles,  and  whose  friendship  with  many  of 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  time  afford- 
ed him  unusual  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion. The  journal  dates  as  far  back  as 
1819,  while  the  author  lived  untiKi865, 
but  the  portion  now  published  ends  with 
the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty  in 
1837.   It  has  one  singular  characteristic  : 
that  it  faithfully  reflects  the  author's  im- 
pressions at  the  moment ;  and  these  re- 
main recorded,  however  much  subsequent 
events  may  have  altered  or  qualified  them. 
We  have  these  impressions  substantially 
in  their  original  form;  and  relating  as 
they  do  to  all  the  most  prominent  men 
and  most  remarkable  public  and  political 
events  of  the  day,  they  are  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  history  of  the  times.  Now 
and  then  the  author  interpolates  a  note 
expressive  of  the  effect  of  subsequent 
reflection  or  occurrences  on  the  tenor  of 
his  narrative,  or  his  recorded  opinions. 
Bat,  on  the  whole,  the  book  contains  the 
contemporaneous  impressions,  thoughts, 
and  sentiments  of  a  very  acute  observer, 
regarding  all  that  is  most  interesting  to 
the  student  of  history  during  the  years 
embraced  in  these  volumes. 

The  editor,  in  his  preface,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  present  publication  owes  its 
origin :  — 

The  author  of  these  journals  requested  me, 
m  January  1865,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
to  take  charge  of  them  with  a  view  to  publica- 

•  A  jMtrnal  tf  the  Reigns  0/  King  George  IV. 
•Md  King  WiUIam  IV,  By  the  late  Charl«s  C  F. 
G«viLL«,  Esq.,  Qerk  of  the  Council  to  those  Sov- 
nti^ns.  E«iited  by  Hekky  Rbbvb,  Registrar  of  the 
PriryCooaciL   Three  Voloincs,  8ra   London:  r874. 


tion  at  some  future  time.  He  left  that  time 
to  my  discretion,  merely  remarking  that  me- 
moirs of  this  kind  ought  not,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  locked  up  until  they  had  lost  their 
prindpal  interest  by  the  death  of  all  those 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  events  they 
describe.  He  placed  several  of  the  eariier 
volumes  at  once  in  my  hands,  and  he  inti- 
mated to  his  surviving  brother  and  executor, 
Mr.  Henry  Greville,  his  desire  that  the  re' 
mainder  should  be  given  me  for  this  purpose. 
This  injunction  was  at  once  complied  with 
after  Mr.  Charles  Greville's  death,  and  this 
interesting  deposit  has  now  remained  for 
nearly  ten  years  in  my  possession.  In  my 
opinion  this  period  of  time  is  long  enough  to 
remove  every  reasonable  objection  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  contemporary  record  of  events 
already  separated  from  us  by  a  much  longer 
interval,  for  the  transactions  related  in  these 
volumes  commence  in  1818  and  end  in  1837. 
I  therefore  commit  to  the  press  that  portion 
of  these  memoirs  which  embraces  the  reigns 
of  King  George  IV.  and  King  William  IV., 
ending  with  the  accession  of  her  present  Maj- 
esty. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  I  have  been 
guided  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to 
present  these  memorials  to  the  worid  in  a 
nianner  which  their  author  would  not  have 
disapproved,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  his 
own  wishes  and  injunctions.  He  himself,  it 
should  be  said,  had  frequently  revised  them 
with  great  care.  He  had  studiously  omitted 
and  erased  passages  relating  to  private  per- 
sons and  affairs,  which  could  only  serve  to 
gratify  the  love  of  idle  gossip  and  scandal. 
The  journals  contain  absolutely  nothing  re- 
lating to  his  own  family,  and  but  little  relating 
to  his  private  life.  In  a  passage  (not  now 
published)  of  his  own  writings,  the  author 
remarks,  "A  journal,  to  be  good,  true,  and 
interesting,  should  be  written  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  publication  but  without 
any  fear  of  it :  it  should  be  the  transcript  of  a 
mind  that  can  bear  transcribing.  I  always 
contemplate  the  possibility  that  hereafter  my 
journal  will  be  read,  and  I  regard  with  alarm 
and  dislike  the  notion  of  its  containing  matters 
about  myself  which  nobody  will  care  to  know." 

Upon  these  principles  this  journal  has 
evidently  been  written.  It  is  perfectly 
feariess,  independent,  and,  as  far  as  the 
information  of  the  writer  extended,  true. 
Mr.  Greville's 

own  position,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
permanent  ofiice  he  held  in  the  Pri\7  Council, 
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and  partly  from  his  personal  intimacies  with 
men  of  very  opposite  opinions,  was  a  neutral 
one ;  but  he  used  that  neutral  position  with 
consummate  judgment  and  address  to  remove 
obstacles,  to  allay  irritations,  to  compose  dif- 
ferences, and  to  promote,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  the  public  welfare.  Contented  with 
his  own  social  position,  he  was  alike  free 
from  ambition  and  from  vanity.  No  man  was 
more  entirely  disinterested  in  his  judgments 
on  public  affairs,  for  he  had  long  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  by 
them,  and  in  the  opinions  he  formed,  and  on 
occasion  energetically  maintained,  he  cared 
for  nothing  but  their  justice  and  their  truth. 
(Preface,  p.  viii.) 

No  man  was  better  qualified,  by  talents 
and  by  position,  than  the  late  clerk  of 
the  council  to  leave  such  a  record  of  his 
times  behind  him.  He  had  no  political 
functions  ;  he  had  no  official  knowledge 
of  any  political  secrets  ;  and  he  occupied 
a  very  favourable  position  for  the  obser- 
yation  of  those  who  were  more  actively 
engaged  in  public  life.  But  perhaps  his 
own  independence  and  impartiality  ren- 
dered him  too  severe  a  critic  of  the  mis- 
takes and  shortcomings  of  those  who  bad 
to  bear  heavier  responsibilities. 

A  sharp,  keen,  critical  man  of  society, 
moving  in  all  circles  and  having  access 
to  all  sources  of  information,  but  entirely 
removed  by  his  office  from  political  ac- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part  a  bystander, 
not  a  combatant,  has  no  doubt  many  ad- 
vantages when  he  records  in  private,  day 
by  day,  what  he  has  heard,  and  what  be 
thinks  of  passing  events.  He  looks  on 
while  the  game  proceeds  ;  he  watches  its 
progress,  and  having  no  interest  person 
ally  in  the  gain  or  loss,  he  is  fairly  impar- 
tial in  his  estimate  of  the  skill  atid  qual 
ties  of  the  players.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
has  some  disadvantages  also.  The  heat 
and  collision  of  action  and  contest  is  an 
element  in  judging  of  public  men  which 
the  cool  spectator  cannot  possess.  See- 
ing close  at  his  side  the  errors,  the  blun- 
ders, the  weaknesses  of  the  actors,  even 
those  whom  the  outside  audience  applaud 
to  the  echo,  the  latter  is  apt  to  lack  the 
toleration  which  the  actual  difficulties  and 
responsibility  of  the  crisis  demand,  and 
which  the  performers  willingly  accord. 
With  a  keen  desire  for  the  right,  as  he 


holds  it,  it  chafes  him  to  see  the  end  sac- 
rificed to  the  frailties  from  which  none 
are  free,  and  the  contingencies  against 
which  the  ablest  cannot  provide.  So 
that  such  a  man  is  often  apt  to  think  "a 
plague  of  both  your  houses,"  and  ex- 
presses his  irritation  in  the  retirement  of 
his  study  in  sharp  and  bitter  phrases. 
Many  of  these  harsh  expressions,  how- 
ever, are  but  the  reflection  of  temporary 
and  passing  moods  of  thought,  which,  as 
the  book  proceeds,  are  sometimes  re- 
canted altogether,  and  almost  always 
qualified  or  balanced  by  hearty  praise. 
The  strength  and  pungency  of  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  language  is  unreserved,  and  he 
dashes  off  a  roan's  character  by  his  least 
amiable  trait,  as  if  he  presented  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  portrait,  whereas  his 
mind  was  only  occupied  at  the  time  by 
the  quality  on  which  he  dilates.  Hardly 
one  of  his  great  contemporaries  escapes 
this  process  in  the  course  of  these  vol- 
umes ;  yet  the  result  is,  in  most  instan- 
ces, neither  unfriendly  nor  untrue,  and 
leaves  the  real  character  of  the  man  not 
lower  but  more  distinct  than  before. 

A  man  who  writes  history  from  well- 
informed  gossip  in  social  circles  contrib- 
utes an  important,  although  an  unstable, 
element  to  truth,  and  many  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  Mr.  Greville's 
journal  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
causes  of  public  events,  although  he  him- 
self truly  says;  in  a  very  notable  instance, 
that  anecdotes  are  not  historical  facts 
(vol.  i.  p.  113).  It  is  always  a  question  of 
time  when  such  materials  can  be  legiti- 
mately used,  for  the  freedom  and  confi- 
dence of  social  intercourse  would  be 
much  restrained  were  the  words  which 
pass  in  the  openness  of  friendship,  how- 
ever authentic  and  remarkable,  to  be 
treasured  and  forthwith  given  to  the 
world.  But  the  events  which  are  here 
written  of  are  nearly  half  a  century  old. 
The  chief  actors  in  them  have  passed 
away,  and  the  topics  which  are  current 
when  this  journal  was  penned,  have  long 
melted  into  the  domain  of  history. 

One  more  remark  we  must  make,  on  a 
feature  which  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
the  information  of  the  reader,  and  which 
.  recurs  too  frequently  in  these  volumes. 
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We  allude  to  the  broad  and  sometimes 
severe  terms  iq  which  he  speaks  of  the 
two  sovereigns  whose  reigns  he  illus- 
trates. Royalty,  of  course,  must,  like 
other  actors  in  public  events,  fall  under 
the  pen  of  the  historian  and  the  estimate 
of  the  critic ;  but  mere  personalities, 
however  true  in  themselves,  war  with  the 
instincts  of  this  country,  when  used  with 
regard  to  their  sovereigns.  In  an  hered- 
itary monarchy  like  ours  we  have  not 
always  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  a 
reign  in  which,  as  in  the  present,  the  per- 
sonal character  and  early  training  of  the 
sovereign  has  yielded  so  large  an  addi- 
tion of  stability  and  lustre  to  the  throne. 
That  her  immediate  predecessors  fell  far 
short  of  this  standard  is  true  ;  but  there 
is  little  advantage  in  reviving  old  court 
gossip,  notorious,  though  not  forgotten, 
or  in  parading  the  weaknesses  or  follies 
which  in  those  days  were  to  be  found  be- 
hind the  throne.  Of  the  court  and  char- 
acter of  George  IV.  there  is  nothing  left 
for  the  public  to  learn,  and  little  it  can 
be  profitable  to  remember.  But  his  suc- 
cessor, although  far  from  intellectually 
able,  did  his  best  to  govern  honestly  in 
very  difficult  and  trying  circumstances. 
Mr.  Greville  himself  says  of  him  in  1830, 
soon  after  his  accession,  "  The  fact  is  he 
is  an  incomparable  king,  and  deserves  all 
the  encomiums  lavished  on  him  '*  (vol.  ii. 
p.  63).  We  therefore  regret  to  find  ex- 
pressions erring  as  much  in  the  way  of 
disparagement  as  the  sentence  we  have 
just  quoted  is  extravagant  in  that  of 
praise.  The  parts  of  the  book  relative  to 
the  royal  family  which  we  have  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  are  the  notices  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  from  whom  Mr.  Gre- 
ville received  much  attention  in  early  life, 
and  which  are  conceived  in  a  pleasant  and 
kindly  spirit,  and  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves. But  we  pass  on  to  matters  which 
have  more  novelty,  and  are  more  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  journal  has  two  aspects  of  inter- 
est :  one  as  a  commonplace  book,  and  a 
portrait-gallery  of  remarkable  men  ;  the 
other  as  a  key  to  important  political ' 
events  at  a  momentous  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Even  when  he 
relates    occurrences   and  transactions 


which  have  been  previously  described  by 
others  the  author's  point  of  view  is  so 
unusual,  his  observation  so  acute,  and 
his  pen  so  sharp  and  racy,  that  we  have 
derived  much  pleasure  and  amusement 
from  his  treatment  of  familiar  scenes. 

It  is  impossible,  either  by  criticism  or 
extracts,  to  convey  any  sufficient  impres« 
sion  of  the  merits  of  these  volumes  as  a 
commonplace  book.  Their  resources  are 
inexhaustible  ;  and  although  strung  to- 
gether without  method,  all  incongruous 
topics  jostling  each  other,  there  is  hardly 
a  page  which  does  not  contain  materials 
both  novel  and  interesting.  The  sketches 
given  by  Mr.  Greville  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  time  have  the  advantage  of 
being  drawot  from  life.  With  most  of 
them  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and 
with  all  of  them  on  terms  of  equality.  He 
is  not  dazzled  by  greatness,  and  speaks 
his  mind  with  a  freedom  which  sometimes 
runs  into  censoriousness.  Even  with 
those  he  most  admired  and  liked,  of 
whom  there  are  not  many,  he  does .  not 
scruple  to  press  heavily  on  their  foibles  ; 
and  if  these  have  a  harsh  name,  he  gives 
it.  As  we  have  already  said,  his  esti- 
mates are  hasty,  sometimes  entirely  at 
fault.  Yet  the  critic  is  kindly  after  all ; 
acknowledges  great  qualities  when  he 
finds  them ;  and  finds  them  sometimes 
in  quarters  where  it  is  plain  he  did  not 
look  for  them.  The  result  of  all  is  not  to 
lower  great  men  in  our  eyes,  but  to  make 
us  know  them  better  than  we  did. 

Some  of  these  hasty  judgments  are 
amusing  enough :  it  is  diverting  to  see 
in  the  course  of  his  memoranda  how  time 
falsifies  his  opinions.  He  ventures  on 
prophecy  with  considerable  boldness ; 
and  he  has  coQrage  enough  to  leave  his 
prediction  uncancelled,  and  even  to  give 
expression  and  point  to  his  failure.  He 
foretells  perpetuity  to  Cabinets,  when  a 
few  pages  farther  on  record  their  down- 
fall, and  perpetual  exclusion  to  states- 
men who  ruled  this  country  for  years 
afterwards.  So  in  his  appreciation  of  men. 
Lord  Althorp's  leadership  of  the  House 
he  treats  with  derision  when  he  first  as- 
sumed that  office :  and  in  this  instance, 
although  he  admits  on  various  occasions 
the  ability  he  displayed,  his  final  judg- 
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ment  is  much  the  same  as  his  first.  But 
he  was  wrong.  Lord  Al thorp  was  not  a 
j;reat  orator  or  debater  ;  but  he  had  qual- 
ities which  made  him  a  jE^reat  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  leading  con- 
sist in  inducing  others  to  follow.  He 
ruled  with  absolute  sway  in  the  first  Re- 
formed Parliament,  and  in  individual  in- 
fluence might  fairly  compare  with  the 
greatest  of  his  successors  :  and  when  his 
leadership  came  to  an  end,  the  reign  of 
his  party  ceased  also. 

Lord  Russell  also  he  entirely  mis 
judged,  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  he  had,  and  expresses,  the  strongest 
personal  regard  for  him.  When  he  first 
assumed  the  leadership  of  his  party  in 
1835,  Mr.  Greville  writes  under  date 
April  3rd :  — 

If  John  Russell  does  come  in,  it  is  clear 
that  he  will  have  both  Peel  and  Stanley  in 
opposition  to  him,  against  whom  in  the  nearly 
balanced  state  of  parties  he  could  not  struggle 
on  for  a  month.  He  was  miserably  feeble  in 
this  debate  (in  his  opening  speech),  and 
though  he  may  just  do  to  lead  an  Opposition 
which  wants  no  leading,  and  merely  sticks  him 
up  as  a  nominal  chief,  he  could  no  more  lead 
a  government  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
he  could  command  an  army  in  the  field.  (Vol. 
iii.  p.  24a) 

But  he  adds  within  brackets,  under  the 
date  1837,  "  So  much  for  my  prediction. 
Stanley's  followers  dropped  off  and  left 
him  alone,  the  government  had  no  diffi- 
culty, and  John  Russell  proved  a  very 
good  leader."  And  so  to  be  sure,  in  less 
than  a  year,  the  journal  sounds  a  very 
different  note.  In  February  1836  Mr. 
Greville  thus  writes :  — 

February  25/"^.  —  Lord  John  Russell  im- 
mortalized himself  on  Tuesday  night.  After 
a  speech  from  Hume  of  three  nours,  in  which 
he  produced  a  variety  of  the  most  incon- 
ceivable letters  from  Kenyon,  Wynford,  Lon- 
donderry, and  other  Orangemen,  but  made  the 
most  miserable  hash  of  his  whole  case,  and 
instead  of  working  up  his  ample  materials 
with  dexterity  and  effect  stupidly  blundering 
and  wasting  them  all  —  after  this  speech  John 
Russell  rose,  and  in  a  speech  far  surpassing 
his  usual  form,  dignified,  temperate,  and  judi- 
cious, moved  a  resolution  of  a  moderate  and 
inoffensive  character.  The  speech  actually 
drew  tears  from  the  Orangemen,  enthusiastic 
approbation  from  Stanley,  a  colder  approval 
from  Peel,  and  the  universal  assent  of  the 
House.  ...  In  accomplishing  this  by  moder- 
ate and  healing  counsels,  by  a  conciliatory 
tone  and  manner.  Lord  John  Russell  deserves 
the  name  of  a  statesman.  His  speech  is 
worth  a  thousand  flowery  harangues  which 
have  elicited  the  shouts  of  audiences  or  the 


admiration  of  readers,  and  he  has  probably 
conferred  a  great  and  permanent  benefit  upoa 
the  country.    (Vol.  iii.  p.  344.) 

Mr.  Greville  lived  to  see  Lord  Russell 
become  a  most  successful  leader  and  a 
formidable  debater;  holding  his  owa 
with  effect  and  spirit  against  all  comers, 
and  quite  able  to  cope  with  Peel  even  in 
his  most  powerful  da^s.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  the  editor  points  out,  that  of  a 
man  who  was  twice  prime  minister,  and 
who  led  his  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  more  than  fifteen  years,  Mr. 
Greville  should  tell  us  that  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Grey  government  in  1831, 
"John  Russell  was  to  have  the  war 
office,  but  Tavistock  entreated  that  the 
appointment  might  be  changed,  as  bis 
brother's  health  was  unequal  to  it ;  so  he 
was  made  paymaster  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  70). 

The  notices  of  Lord  Palmerston  very 
dimly  foreshadow  his  future  greatness. 
The  author  did  not  mean  or  expect  him 
to  be  great ;  •  and  yet,  in  the  very  few 
fragmentary  references  to  him  there 
lurks  evidently  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
he  might  be  wrong.  The  first  time  it 
flashes  on  him  that  there  were  the  germs 
of  distinction  in  the  careless  man  of 
fashion,  is  on  the  debate  on  the  Catholic 
question  in  1829.  "  A  speech  from  Lord 
Palmerston,"  he  says,  "  which  astonished 
everybody."  "  An  imitation  of  Canning, 
and  not  a  bad  one  "  (vol.  i.  p.  191).  In 
1834  o"**  author  writes  :  — 

Madame  de  Lieven  told  me  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  describe  the  contempt  as  well  as 
dislike  which  the  whole  corps  diplomatique 
had  for  Palmerston,  and  pointing  to  Talley- 
rand, who  was  sitting  close  by,  surtotU  Itii,** 
They  have  the  meanest  opinion  of  his  capacity, 
and  his  manners  are  the  reverse  of  concilia- 
tory. She  cannot  imagine  how  his  colleagues 
bear  with  him,  and  Lord  Grey  supports  him 
vehemently.  The  only  friend  he  has  in  the 
cabinet  is  Graham,  who  has  no  weight.  His 
unpopularity  in  his  own  office  is  quite  as 
great  as  it  is  among  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
he  does  nothing,  so  that  they  do  not  make  up 
in  respect  for  what  they  want  in  inclination. 
(Vol  iii.  pp.  56,  57.) 

Again,  on  the  election  in  1835  he 
writes:  —  "Palmerston  is  beaten  ia 
Hants,  at  which  every  one  rejoices,  for  be 
is  marvellously  unpopular "  (vol.  iii.  p. 
197).  But  alas  for  Madame  de  Lieven's 
estimate  —  she  had  her  own  grievance 
about  the  Russian  embassy  —  and  the 
gossip  of  the  clubs,  Mr.  Greville  tells  us, 
ten  pages  on,  of  this  inefficient  and  un- 
popular minister :  — 
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The  other  night  I  met  some  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  to  whom  the  very  name  of 
Pihaerston  is  hateful,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  them  (Mellish  particularly,  who  can 
jjodgs  both  from  capacity  and  opportunity) 
give  ample  testimony  to  his  abilities.  They 
said  that  he  wrote  admirably,  and  could  ex- 
press himself  perfectly  in  French,  very  suffi- 
dentlv  in  Italian,  and  understood  German ; 
that  Ilia  diligence  and  attention  were  un- 
wearied—  he  read  eveiything  and  wrote  an 
immense  quantity  ;  that  the  foreign  ministers 
(who  detest  him)  did  him  justice  as  an  excel- 
lent man  of  business.  His  great  fault  is  want 
of  ponctoality,  and  never  caring  for  an  en- 
gagement if  it  did  not  suit  him,  keeping 
eveiybody  waiting  for  hours  on  his  pleasure 
or  caprice.  This  testimony  is  beyond  sus- 
pidoo,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of 
kis  colleagues  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  cut  a 
veiy  poor  figure  in  Parliament  all  the  time  he 
was  in  office  before.   (VoL  iii.  pp.  210,  211.) 

And  a  year  afterwards  he  inserts  this 

Boode,  which  shows  how  misleading 
been  the  elements  oq  which  his 
original  jadgmeot  had  been  formed  :  — 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  how  Palmerston  is 
spoken  of  by  those  who  know  him  well  offi- 
aally — the  Granvilles,  for  example.  Lady 
Granville,  a  woman  expert  in  judging,  thinks 
his  capacity  first-rate ;  that  it  approaches  to 
greatness  from  his  enlarged  views,  disdain  of 
trivialities,  resolution,  decision,  confidence, 
and  above  all  his  contempt  of  clamour  and 
abuse.  She  told  me  that  Madame  de  Flahaut 
had  a  letter  written  bv  Talleyrand  soon  after 
his  first  arrival  in  England,  in  which  he  talked 
with  great  contempt  of  the  ministers  gen- 
erally. Lord  Grey  included,  and  said  there  was 
bat  one  statesman  among  them,  and  that  was 
I^Jmerston.  His  ordinary  conversation  ex- 
hibits no  such  superiority ;  but  when  he  takes 
his  pen  in  his  hand  his  intellect  seems  to  have 
foil  play,  and  probably  when  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  business.    (VoL  iiL  p.  366.) 

Tallevrand*s  good  opinion  had  been  pre- 
viously noticed.  The  old  statesman  had 
recognized  the  ring  of  true  metal,  al- 
tboo'^h  the  clubs  were  deaf  to  it.  It  is 
certainly  not  impossible  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston may  have  given  no  measure  of 
his  real  capacity  daring  the  twenty  years 
that  he  filled  a  subordinate  ofiice  in  a 
Tory  government,  and  may,  when  he 
assumed  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs, 
have  exerted  himself  to  make  up  for  past 
deficiencies  ;  for  no  man  was  more  sensi- 
ble  of  failure,  and  he  never  allowed  false 
pride  to  impede  his  endeavours  to  repair 
an  error.  This,  indeed,  was  one  secret 
of  his  ultimate  and  unquestioned  suprem- 
acy- 

Of  the  gay,  witty,  insouciant^  and  able 
Helboorae  our  author  bad  a  more  just 


and  discriminating  estimate.  He  was  an 
unlucky  minister,  for  he  hardly  ever  had 
a  majority  ;  but  his  services  to  the  crown 
and  the  country  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign  have  laid  the  nation 
under  obligations  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten. "  He  is  certainly  a  queer  fellow," 
writes  Mr.  Greville  in  July  1834,  to  be 
prime  minister,  and  he  and  Brougham 
are  two  wild  chaps  to  have  the  destinies 
of  their  country  in  their  hands.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Melbourne  was  to 
rouse  his  dormant  energies,  and  be  ex- 
cited by  the  |;reatness  of  his  position,  to 
display  the  vigour  and  decision  in  which 
he  is  not  deficient." 

There  is  no  detailed  character  of  Mel- 
bourne, but  many  characteristic  notices 
scattered  up  and  down  the  book  illustra- 
tive of  the  man,  with  whom  the  author 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  He  mentions 
earlier  in  his  journal  a  conversation  he 
had  with  him  about  Palmerston,  when 
Lord  Melbourne  assured  him  tjiat  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that 
he  was  unpleasant  and  haughty  to  his 
colleagues  ;  in  fact  that  he  was  quite  the 
reverse.  More  interesting,  however,  to 
the  general  reader  than  his  political  career 
are  some  instances  g^ven  by  Mr.  Greville 
of  his  wonderful  literary  knowledge. 
There  are  a  couple  of  pages  devoted  to 
the  description  of  two  dinner-parties  at 
Holland  House,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  if  it  were  only  to  teach 
a  younger  and  more  superficial  genera- 
tion how  the  last  generation  were  wont 
to  converse.  Greville  himself  says  of  one 
of  these  parties  :  — 

September  K/k, —  At  Holland  House  yester- 
day, where  I  had  not  been  these  two  years. 
Met  Lord  Holland  at  court,  who  made  mc 
go.  .  .  .  Spring  Rice  and  his  son,  Melbourne, 
and  Palmerston  dined  there :  Allen  was  at 
Dulwich,  l^ut  came  in  the  evening,  and  so  did 
Bobus  Smith.  There  was,  a  great  deal  of  very 
good  talk,  anecdotes,  literary  criticism,  and 
what  not,  some  of  which  would  be  worth  re- 
membering, though  hardly  sufficiently  striking 
to  be  put  down,  unless  as  forming  a  portion 
of  a  whole  course  of  conversations  of  this 
description.  A  vast  depressic  i  came  over  my 
spirits,  though  I  was  amusei .  and  I  donl 
suppose  I  uttered  a  dozen  words.  It  »s  cei> 
tainly  true  that  the  atmosphere  of  Holland 
Hoiise  is  often  oppressive,  but  that  was.  nat 
it ;  it  was  a  painful  consciousness  of  my  own 
deficiencies  and  of  my  incapacity  to  take  a 
fair  share  in  conversation  of  this  descriptioA. 
I  felt  as  if  a  language  was  spoken  befon^  me 
which  I  understood,  but  not  enough  to  talk  in 
it  myself.  There  was  nothing  discussed  of 
which  I  was  akogetiier  ignorant,  and  vhai 
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the  merits  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Crabbe  were  brought  into  comparison,  and 
Lord  Holland  cut  jokes  upon  Allen  for  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  "  De  Moribus 
German&rum^*^  it  was  not  that  I  had  not  read 
the  poets  or  the  historian,  but  that  I  felt  I 
had  not  read  them  with  profit  (Vol.  iii.  pp. 
126,  127.) 

And  so  thev  discussed  poets  ;  "  Philip  van 
Artevelde,"  Madame  de  Sta<5l,  Sappho, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  Klopstock.  Two 
aays  after  this  he  again  dines  there  :  — 

September  7th.  —  At  Holland  House  again ; 
onlv  Bobus  Smith  and  Melbourne ;  these  two, 
with  Allen,  and  Lord  Holland  agreeable 
enough.  Melboume*8  excellent  scholarship 
and  universal  information  remarkably  displav 
themselves  in  society,  and  he  delivers  himself 
with  an  energy  which  shows  how  deeply  his 
mind  is  impressed  with  literary  subjects. 

After  dinner  there  was  much  talk  of  the 
Church,  and  Allen  spoke  of  the  early  re- 
formers, the  Catharists,  and  how  the  early 
Christians  ^rsecuted  each  other ;  Melbourne 
quoted  Vigilantius's  letter  to  Jerome,  and 
then  asked  Allen  about  the  iith  of  Henry 
IV.,  an  Act  passed  by  the  Commons  against 
the  Church,  and  referred  to  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  at  the  beginning  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Henry  V.,"  which  Lord  Holland 
sent  for  and  read,  Melbourne  knowing  it  all 
by  heart  and  prompting  all  the  time.  Lin- 
gardsays  of  this  statute  that  the  Commons 
proposed  to  the  king  to  commit  an  act  of 
spoliation  on  the  clergy,  but  that  the  king 
sharply  rebuked  them  and  desired  to  hear  no 
more  of  the  matter.  About  etymologies  Mel- 
bourne cjuoted  Tooke*s  "  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,'*  which  he  seemed  to  have  at  his  fingers' 
ends.   (Vol.  iii.  pp.  130,  131,) 

In  another  passage  he  says  that  John 
Allen  told  him  that  Melbourne  being  a 
very  good  Greek  scholar  had  compared 
the  Evidences  "  and  all  modern  theo- 
logical works  with  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  The  man  who  could  acquire 
so  much  solid  knowledge,  living  as  he 
did  the  life  of  an  easy  man  of  pleasure 
and  society,  must  have  had  powers  and 
Capacity  which 'should  have  made  him 
more  than  prime  minister  of  England. 

Of  Sir  James  Graham  when  he  6rst 
took  office  the  author  formed  an  absurdly 
low  estimate,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
confesses.  The  passage  is  so  curious 
that  we  quote  it  entire  :  — 

Grahara^s  ^elevation  is  the  most  monstrous 
of  all.  He  was  once  my  friend,  a  college  in- 
timacy revived  m  the  world,  and  which  lasted 
six  months,  when,  thinking  he  could  do  better, 
he  cut  me,  as  he  (had  -done  others  before.  I  am 
not  a  fair  judse  of  him,  because  the  pique 
which  his  condnct  do  me  naturally  gave  me 


would  induce  me  to  underrate  him,  but  I  take 
vanity  and  self -sufficiency  to  be  the  prominent 
features  of  his  character,  though  of  the  extent 
of  his  capacity  I  will  give  no  opinion.  Let 
time  show  ;  I  think  he  will  fail  [Time  did 
show  it  to  be  very  considerable,  and  the  vol- 
venda  brought  back  our  former  friend- 
ship, as  will  hereafter  appear;  he  certainly 
did  not fail.} 

He  came  into  Parliament  ten  years  ago, 
spoke  and  failed.  He  had  been  a  provincial 
hero,  the  Cicero  and  the  Romeo  of  Yorkshire 
and  Cumberland,  a  present  Lovelace  and  a 
future  Pitt.  He  was  disappointed  in  love  (the 
particulars  are  of  no  consequence),  married 
and  retired  to  digest  his  mortifications  of 
various  kinds,  to  become  a  country  gentleman, 
patriot,  reformer,  financier,  ana  what  not, 
always  good-looking  (he  had  been  very  hand- 
some), pleasing,  intelligent,  cultivated,  agree- 
able as  a  man  can  be  who  is  not  witty  and  who 
is  rather  pompous  and  slow.  After  many  years 
of  retirement,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  lucubrations  on  corn  and  cur- 
rency, time  and  the  hour  made  him  master 
of  a  large  but  encumbered  estate  and  member 
for  his  county.  Armed  with  the  importance 
of  representing  a  great  constituency,  he  started 
again  in  the  House  of  Commons;  took  up 
Joseph  Hume's  line,  but  ornamented  it  with 

§ races  and  flourishes  which  had  not  usually 
ecorated  such  dry  topics  He  succeeded, 
and  in  that  line  is  now  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  studied  his 
subjects  and  practised  himself  in  public  speak- 
ing. Years  and  years  ago  I  remember  his 
delight  on  Hume  s  comparison  between  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  and  how  he  knew  the 
passage  by  heart ;  but  it  is  ne  thing  to  attack 
strong  abuses  and  fire  ofif  well-rounded  set 
phrases,  another  to  administer  the  naval  affairs 
of  the  country  and  be  ready  to  tilt  against  all 
comers,  as  he  must  do  for  the  future,  (Vol. 
ii.  pp.  90,  91.) 

Their  early  friendship  was  afterwards 
renewed  ancf  ripened  into  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  Sir  James  Graham  exerted 
himself  more  than  once  with  great  vigour 
and  effect  in  matters  touching  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  interests.  The  description  of  the 
part  he  bore  when  Lord  Stanley  left  the 
Liberal  ranks  is  more  respectful  to  his 
ability,  but  by  no  means  so  to  his  politi- 
cal character.  But  Mr.  Greville  might  be 
pardoned  for  not  foreseeing  the  very  dis- 
tinguished position  which  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham afterwards  gained.  He  acquired  it 
slowly ;  and  even  after  he  had  oecome 
one  of  the  most  formidable  debaters *in 
the  House  he  owned,  and  it  was  true,  al- 
though no  one  who  heard  him  wonld 
have  thought  so,  that  he  never  addressed 
it  with  entire  self-possession.  He  was 
bold  and  dear  in  thought,  but  nervous 
in  action,  and  more  a  leader  of  mea 
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in  private  than  he  was  in  public.  As  an 
admlDistrator  of  a  department  he  had 
few  eqaals. 

One  of  the  men  whom  Mr.  Grevtlle  dis- 
parages in  his  earlier  notices,  and  to 
whom  at  last  he  yields  his  tribute  of  un- 
feigned admiration,  is  Macaulay ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe,  as  the  journal 
proceeds,  how  his  impressions  change. 
His  first  meeting  with  him  is  amusingly 
described :  — 

February  6iA, — Dined  yesterday  with  Lord 
Holland  ;  came  very  late,  and  found  a  vacant 
place  between  Sir  Georee  Robinson  and  a 
common-looking  man  in  black.  As  soon  as  I 
had  time  to  look  at  my  neighbour,  I  began  to 
q>ecQlate  (as  one  usually  does)  as  to  who  he 
might  be,  and  as  he  did  not  for  some  time 
open  his  lips  except  to  eat,  I  settled  that  he 
was  some  obscure  man  of  letters  or  of  medi- 
cine, perhaps  a  cholera-doctor.  In  a  short 
time  the  conversation  turned  upon  early  and 
late  education,  and  Lord  Holland  said  he  had 
always  remarked  that  self-educated  men  were 
peculiarly  conceited  and  arrogant,  and  apt  to 
look  down  upon  the  generality  of  mankind, 
from  their  being  ignorant  of  how  much  other 
people  knew;  not  having  been  at  public 
sdiools,  they  are  uninformed  of  the  course  of 
general  education.  My  neighbour  observed 
that  he  thought  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  self -education  was  that  of  Alfieri,  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  without  having  ac- 
quired any  accomplishment  save  that  of  driv- 
ing, and  who  was  so  ignorant  of  his  own 
lanmia^e  that  he  had  to  learn  it  like  a  child, 
heginmng  with  elementary  books.  Lord  Hol- 
land quoted  Julius  Caesar  and  Scaliger  as 
examples  of  late  education,  said  that  the  latter 
had  been  wounded,  and  that  he  had  been  mar- 
ried and  commenced  learning  Greek  the  same 
day,  when  my  neighbour  remarked  that  he 
supposed  his  learning  Greek  was  not  an  in- 
stantaneous act  like  his  marriage."  This 
remark,  and  the  manner  of  it,  gave  me  the 
notion  that  he  was  a  dull  fellow,  for  it  came 
out  in  a  way  which  bordered  on  the  ridiculous, 
so  as  to  excite  something  like  a  sneer.  I  was 
a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  continue  the 
thread  of  conversation  (from  Scaligcr^s  wound) 
and  talk  of  Loyola  having  been  wounded  at 
Pampeluna.  I  wondered  now  he  happened  to 
know  anything  about  Loyola's  wound.  Hav- 
ing thus  settled  my  opinion,  I  went  on  eating 
my  dinner,  when  Auckland,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  to  me,  addressed  my  neighbour, 
"Mr.  Macaulay,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  ?  "  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped  off  my 
chair.  It  was  Macaulay,  the  man  I  had  been 
so  long  most  curious  to  see  and  to  hear,  whose 
genius,  eloquence,  astonishing  knowledge,  and 
diversified  talents  have  excited  my  wonder 
and  admiration  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and 
here  I  had  been  sitting  next  to  him,  hearing 
him  talk,  and  setting  him  down  for  a  dull 
feller.   I  felt  as  if  he  could  have  read  my 


thoughts,  and  the  perspiration  burst  from 
every  pore  in  my  face,  and  yet  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  amused  at  the  idea.  It  was  not 
till  Macaulay  stood  up  that  I  was  aware  of  all 
the  vulgarity  and  ungainliness  of  his  appear- 
ance ;  not  a  ray  of  intellect  beams  from  his 
countenance ;  a  lump  of  more  ordinary  clay 
never  enclosed  a  powerful  mind  and  lively 
imagination.  He  had  a  cold  and  sore  throat, 
the  Tatter  of  which  occasioned  a  constant  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  making 
him  appear  as  if  in  momentary  danger  of  a 
fit  His  manner  struck  me  as  not  pleasing, 
i  but  it  was  not  assuming,  unembarrassed,  yet 
I  not  easy,  unpolished,  yet  not  coarse;  there 
was  no  kind  of  usurpation  of  the  conversation, 
no  tenacity  as  to  opinion  or  facts,  no  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  but  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  information  were  soon  apparent,  for 
whatever  subject  was  touched  upon  he  evinced 
the  utmost  familiarity  with  it;  quotation, 
illustration,  anecdote,  seemed  reaciy  in  his 
hands  for  every  topic  Primogeniture  in  this 
\  country,  in  others,  and  particularly  in  ancient 
j  Rome,  was  the  principal  topic,  I  think,  but 
Macaulay  was  not  certain  what  was  the  law  of 
I  Rome,  except  that  when  a  man  died  intestate 
his  estate  was  divided  between  his  children. 
After  dinner  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de  Dino 
came  in.  He  was  introduced  to  Talleyrand, 
who  told  him  that  he  meant  to  go  to  the  House 
of  Conunons  on  Tuesday,  and  that  he  hoped 
he  would  speak, "  qu'il  avait  enUndu  torn  Us 
grands  orcUcurs,  et  il  distrait  h  fnrisent  entendre 
Monsieur  Macaulay, (Vol.  ii.  pp.  245-47.) 

This  was  the  first  —  here  is  the  last  — 
a  comparison  between  Brougham  and 
Macaulay  in  1836 :  — 

Brougham,  tall,  thin,  and  commanding  in 
figure,  with  a  face  which,  however  ugly,  is 
full  of  expression,  and  a  voice  of  great  power, 
variety,  and  even  melody,  notwithstanding 
his  occasional  pro'ixity  and  tediousness,  is  an 
orator  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Macaulay, 
short,  fat,  and  ungraceful,  with  a  round,  thick, 
unmeaning  face,  and  with  rather  a  lisp,  though 
he  has  made  speeches  of  great  merit,  and  of  a 
very  high  style  of  eloquence  in  point  of  com- 
position, has  no  pretensions  to  be  put  in  com- 
I  petition  with  Brougham  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    Nor  is  the  difference  and  the 
1  inferiority  of  Macaulay  less  marked  in  society. 
I  Macaulay,  indeed,  is  a  great  talker,  and  pours 
{ forth  floods  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects ;  but 
I  the  ^acefulness,  lightness,  and  variety  are 
I  wanting  in  his  talk  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  his  writings ;  there  is  not  enough  of  alloy 
i  in  the  metal  of  his  conversation  ;  it  is  too 
I  didactic,  it  is  all  too  good,  and  not  sufficiently 
flexible,  ^astic,  and  diversified  for  general 
I  society.    Brougham,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ail 
!  life,  spirit,  and  gaiety  —  "from  grave  to  gay, 
jfrom  lively  to  severe"  —  dashing  through 
1  every  description  of  folly  and  fun,  dealing  lu 
j  those  rapid  transitions  by  which  the  attention 
and  imagination  are  arrested  and  excited; 
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always  amusing,  always  instructive,  never  te- 
dious, elevated  to  the  height  of  the  greatest 
intellect,  and  familiar  with  the  most  abstruse 
subjects,  and  at  the  same  moment  conciliating 
the  h^mble  pretensions  of  inferior  minds  by 
dropping  into  the  midst  of  their  pursuits  and 
objects  with  a  fervour  and  intensity  of  interest 
which  surprises  and  delights  his  associates, 
and,  above  all,  which  puts  them  at  their  ease. 

[Quantum  mutatus!  All  this  has  long 
ceased  to  be  true  of  Brougham.  Macaulay, 
without  having  either  the  wit  or  the  charm 
which  constitutes  the  highest  kind  of  collo- 
quial excellence  or  success,  is  a  marvellous,  an 
unrivalled  (in  his  way),  and  a  delightful  talker. 
— 1850.]   (Vol  iu.  pp.  338,  339.) 

Of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  journal- 
ist had  the  highest  opinion,  and  never 
mentions  him  excepting  with  praise  and 
admiration.  The  first  notice  of  him  is  at 
a  party  at  Middleton  in  1819.  Under 
date  March  5,  1819,  he  says:  —  "The 
other  night  Sir  James  Mackintosh  made 
a  splendid  speech  on  the  criminal  laws  ; 
it  was  temperate  and  eloquent,  and  ex- 
cited universal  admiration."  Jane  14 :  — 
"The  other  night  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  made  a  brilliant 
speech :  all  parties  agree  in  commend- 
ing it.  Canning  answered  him,  but  not 
successfully  "  (vol.  i.  p.  20).  These  were 
two  great  occasions.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion  has  swept  so  thoroughly  over  the 
subject  of  the  first  as  to  have  obliterated 
all  traces  of  the  abuses  which  the  oration 
denounced,  and  has  left  only  the  wonder 
that  such  things  ever  were.  The  sec- 
ond has  been  too  much  forgotten ;  but 
those  who  are  solicitous  for  the  interna- 
tional law  of  the  future  may  study  it  with 
profit  as  well  as  admiration.  It  contains 
an  elucidation  of  principles  too  much 
neglected,  illustrated  and  enforced  with 
elegance  and  power  ;  nor  will  it  be  long, 
we  venture  to  predict,  before  its  authority 
assumes  a  prominent  place. 

Sixteen  ^'ears  afterwards  Mr.  Greville 
thus  morabzes  on  the  career  and  fate  of 
one  whose  promise  had  been  so  bril- 
liant :  — 

We  dined  at  Burghley  on  the  way  [to  Don- 
caster],  and  got  here  at  two  on  Sunday ;  read 
Mackintosh's  Life  in  the  carriage,  which  made 
me  dreadfully  disgusted  with  my  racing  mitier. 
What  a  life  as  compared  with  mine  I  —  passed 
amons  great  and  wise  men,  and  intent  on  high 
thoughts  and  honourable  aspirations,  existing 
amidst  interests  far  more  pungent  even  than 
those  which  engage  me,  ana  of  the  futility  of 
which  I  am  forever  reminded.  I  am  struck 
with  the  coincidence  of  the  tastes  and  disposi- 
tions of  Burke  and  Mackintosh,  and  of  some- 


thing in  the  mind  of  the  one  which  bears  an 
affinity  to  that  of  the  other ;  but  their  charac- 
ters—  how  different!  their  abilities— how 
unequal !  yet  both,  how  superior,  even  the 
weakest  of  the  two,  to  almost  all  other  men, 
and  the  success  of  each  so  little  correspond- 
ing with  his  powers,  neither  having  ever  at- 
tained any  object  of  ambition  beyond  that  of 
fame.  All  their  talents,  therefore,  and  all 
their  acquirements,  did  not  procure  them  con- 
tent, and  probably  Burke  was  a  very  unhappy, 
and  Mackintosh  not  a  very  happy,  man.  The 
suavity,  the  indolent  temperament,  the  mitis 
sapientia  of  Mackintosh  m«^y  have  warded 
off  sorrow  and  mitigated  disappointment,  but 
the  stem  apd  vindictive  energies  of  Burke 
must  have  kept  up  a  storm  of  conflicting  pas- 
sions in  his  breast  But  I  turn  from  Mack- 
intosh and  Burke  to  all  that  is  vilest  and 
foolishest  on  earth,  and  among  such  I  now  pass' 
my  unprofitable  hours.  .  .  . 

I  have  finished  Mackintosh's  Life  with  great 
delight,  and  many  painful  sensations,  together 
with  wonder  and  amazement  His  account  of 
his  reading  is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  me  ; 
he  must  have  been  endowed  with  some  super- 
human faculty  of  transferring  the  contents  of 
books  to  his  own  mind.  He  talks  in  his  jour- 
nals of  reading  volumes  in  a  few  hours  which 
would  seem  to  demand  many  days  even  from 
the  most  rapid  reader.  I  have  heard  of 
Southey,  who  would  read  a  book  through  as 
he  stood  in  a  booksellfer*s  shop ;  that  is,  his 
eye  would  glance  down  the  page,  and  by  a 
process  partly  mechanical,  partly  intellectual, 
formed  by  long  habit,  he  would  extract  in  his 
synoptical  passage  all  that  he  required  to 
know.  (Macaulay  was,  and  George  Lewes  is, 
just  as  wonderful  in  this  respect.)  Some  of 
the  books  that  Mackintosh  talks  of,  philosoph- 
ical and  metaphysical  works,  could  not  be  so 
disposed  of,  and  I  should  like  much  to  know 
what  his  system  or  his  secret  was.  .  .  . 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  intellectual  superiority  and 
official  eminence,  when  we  have  seen  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  invited  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  while  Mackintosh  was  thrust  into 
an  obscure  and  subordinate  office — Mackin- 
tosh placed  under  the  orders  of  Charles 
Grant  I  Well  might  he  regret  that  he  had 
not  been  a  professor,  and  "  with  safer  pride 
content,"  adorned  with  unusual  glory  some 
academical  chair.  Then  while  he  was  instruct- 
ing and  delighting  the  world,  there  would 
have  been  many  regrets  and  lamentations  that 
such  mighty  talents  were  confined  to  such  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  innumerable  speculations 
of  the  greatness  he  would  have  achieved  in 
political  life,  and  how  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  genius  and  his  eloquence  must  have  raised 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  Parliamentary  fame 
and  political  power.    (Vol.  iii.  pp.  314-18.) 

It  is  as  difficult  sometimes  to  say  why 
a  man  succeeds  as  why  he  fails  ;  but  the 
reason  in  both  instances  lies,  in  the  large 
proportion  of  cases,  in  the  man  himself. 
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The  race-horse  may  have  speed,  but  if 
be  cannot  "stay"  he  cannot  win.  The 
rewards  of  political  life  do  not  always 
fall  to  the  brilliant  or  the  learned.  Mr. 
Greville  says  very  truly,  speaking  of 
Broaghara:  —  "The  life  of  a  politician 
is  probably  one  of  deep  mortification,  for 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong  ;  and  few  thines 
can  be  more  galling  than  to  see  men  far 
inferior  to  ourselves  enabled  by  fortune 
or  circumstances  to  attain  what  we  tried 
after  in  vain,  and  to  learn  from  our  own 
experience  how  many  things  there  are  in 
this  life  of  greater  practical  utility  than 
splendid  abilities  and  unwearied  indus- 
try."  Mackintosh  probably  wanted  vital 
CDcrgy,  decision,  and  that  adaptability 
which  enables  a  man  not  only  to  say  the 
right  thing,  but  to  say  it  at  the  right 
time,  and  above  all,  not  to  say  it  at  the 
wrong  time.   But  all  must  regret  that 
bis  vast  powers  produced  so  slight  an  ef- 
fect on  his  times,  and  have  left  so  little 
which  is  commensurate  behind  them. 

These  are  mere  casual  sketches.  Be- 
fore going  on  to  the  author's  more  elabo- 
rate and  finished  portraits,  we  may  ex- 
tract the  following  incidental  notices  :  — 
"  Jan,  TJtd^  1830. —  At  Roehampton  ; 
William  Howard,  Baring  Wall,  and  Lady 
Pembroke's  son,  the  best  sort  of  youth  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  while  "  (vol.  i.  p. 
261).  This  was  Sidney  Herbert,  whose 
life  and  character,  as  the  editor  says,  did 
not  belie  the  promise  of  his  youth.  He 
was  too  early  lost  to  the  party  with  whom 
his  lot  was  ultimately  cast,  and  had  he 
Kved  was  destined  to  have  played  an 
important  part  in  public  affairs.  But  the 
author  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  early 
impressions,  for  we  find  him  grumbling 
over  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control  in  1835.    He  says  :  — 

Peel  has  just  made  Sidney  Herbert  secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Control,  an  office  of  great 
labour  and  involving  considerable  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  about  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  ^ears  old  [he  was  twenty- 
four],  unpractised  in  business,-  and  never 
spoke  but  once  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  he  made  one  of  those  pretty  first  speeches 
which  prove  little  or  nothing,  and  that  was  in 
opposition  to  the  Dissenters.  He  may  be 
Tery  fit  for  this  place,  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved,  and  I  am  surprised  he  did  not  make 
him  begin  with  a  lordship  of  the  Treasur]^  or 
some  such  thing,  and  put  Gladstone,  who  is  a 
lery  clever  man,  in  that  post.  Praed  is  first 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  will  do 
the  business.    (VoL  iii.  p.  194.) 

The  following  is  the  only  notice  of  the 
present  premier  in  these  volumes :  — 


IX 

December  (dh,  —  The  chancellor  called  on 
me  yesterday  about  getting  young  Disraeli 
into  Parliament  (through  the  means  of  George 
Bentinck)  for  Lynn,  f  had  told  him  George 
wanted  a  good  man  to  assist  in  turning  out 
William  Lennox,  and  he  suggested  the  above- 
named  gentleman,  whom  he  called  a  friend 
of  Chandos.  His  political  principles  must, 
however,  be  in  abeyance,  for  he  said  that 
Durham  was  doing  all  he  could  to  get  him  by 
the  offer  of  a  seat,  and  so  forth  ;  if,  therefore, 
he  is  undecided  and  wavering  between  Chan- 
dos and  Durham,  he  must  be  a  mighty  impar- 
tial personage.  I  don't  think  such  a  man  will 
do,  though  just  such  as  I^yndhurst  would  be 
connected  with.   (Vol.  iii.  p.  170.) 

One  or  two  more  passages,  taken  nearly 
at  random,  may  interest  our  readers  :  — 

I  saw  the  day  before  yesterday  a  curious 
letter  from  Southey  to  Brougham,  which  some 
day  or  other  will  probably  appear.  Taylor 
showed  it  me.  Brougham  had  written  to  him 
to  ask  him  what  his  opinion  was  as  to  the 
encouragement  that  could  be  given  to  litera- 
ture, by  rewarding  or  honouring  literary  men, 
and  suggested  (E  did  not  see  his  letter)  that 
the  Guelphic  Order  should  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  Southey's  reply  was  very  courteous, 
but  in  a  style  of  suppressed  irony  and  forced 
politeness,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  chafed 
spirit,  which  was  kept  down  by  an  effort 
**  You,  my  lord,  are  new  on  the  conservative 
side,"  was  one  of  his  phrases,  which  implied 
that  the  chancellor  had  not  always  been  on 
that  side.  He  suggested  that  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  establish  a  sort  of  lay  fellowships; 
10,000/.  would  give  10  of  500/.  and  25  of  200/. ; 
but  he  proposed  them  not  to  reward  the  meri- 
torious, but  as  a  means  of  silencing  or  hiring 
the  mischievous.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  he  laid  no  stress  on  this  plan,  or  consid- 
ered it  practicable,  and  only  proposed  it  be« 
cause  he  thought  he  must  suggest  something. 
He  said  that  honours  might  be  desirable  to 
scientific  men,  as  they  were  so  considered  on 
the  Continent,  and  Newton  and  Davy  had 
been  titled,  but  for  himself,  if  a  Guelphu  dis- 
tinction was  adopted,  "  he  should  be  a  Ghibel* 
line"  He  ended  by  saying  that  all  he  asked 
for  was  a  repeal  of  the  Copyright  Act,  which 
took  from  the  families  of  literary  men  the  only 
property  they  had  to  give  them,  and  this  **  I 
ask  for  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  is 
conscious  that  he  has  laboured  for  posterity." 
It  is  a  remarkable  letter.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  112.) 

I  am  just  come  home  from  breakfasting 
with  Henry  Taylor  to  meet  Wordsworth  ;  the 
same  party  as  when  he  had  Southey— Mill, 
Elliot,  Charles  Villiers.  Wordsworth  may  bo 
bordering  on  sixty ;  hard-featured,  brown, 
wrinkled,  with  prominent  teeth  and  a  few 
scattered  grey  hairs,  but  nevertheless  not  a 
disagreeable  countenance  ;  and  very  cheerful, 
merrv,  courteous,  and  talkative,  much  more 
so  than  I  should  have  expected  from  the  grave 
and  didactic  character  of  his  writings.  He 
held  forth  on  poetry,  painting,  politics,  and  met« 
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aphysics,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence 
he  is  more  conversable  and  with  a  greater  flow 
of  animal  spirits  than  Southey.  He  mentioned 
that  he  never  wrote  down  as  he  composed, 
but  composed  walking,  riding,  or  in  bed,  and 
wrote  down  after ;  that  Southey  alwaj-s  com- 
poses at  his  desk.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of 
Brougham,  whose  talents  and  domestic  virtues 
he  greatly  admires  ;  that  he  was  very  generous 
and  affectionate  in  his  disposition,  full  of 
duty  and  attention  to  his  mother,  and  had 
adopted  and  provided  for  a  whole  family  of 
his  brother's  children,  and  treats  his  wife's 
children  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He  insisted 
upon  taking  them  both  with  him  to  the  draw- 
ing-room the  other  day  when  he  went  in  state 
as  chancellor.  They  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  in  vain.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  1 20.) 

Johnson  liked  Fox  because  he  defended  his 
pension,  and  said  it  was  only  to  blame  in  not 
being  large  enough.  **  Fox,"  he  said,  "  is  a 
liberal  man ;  he  would  always  be  *  aut  Casar^ 
atit  nullus;'*  whenever  I  have  seen  him  he 
has  been^/w/Ziw."  Lord  Holland  said  Fox 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  talk  in  Johnson's  pres- 
ence, because  he  knew  all  his  conversations 
were  recorded  for  publication,  and  he  did  not 
choose  to  figure  in  them.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  316.) 

January  22nd,  —  Dined  with  Talleyrand  the 
day  before  yesterday.  Nobody  there  but  his 
attachis.  After  dinner  he  tola  me  about  his 
first  residence  in  England,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Fox  and  Pitt.  He  always  talks  in  a 
kind  of  affectionate  tone  about  'the  former, 
and  is  now  meditating  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Fox  at 
St  Anne's  Hill,  where  he  may  see  her  sur- 
rounded with  the  busts,  pictures,  and  recollec- 
tions of  her  husband.  He  delights  to  dwell 
on  the  simplicity,  gaiety,  childishness,  and 
profoundness  of  Fox.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  known  Pitt  He  said  that  Pitt  came  to 
Rheims  to  learn  French,  and  he  was  there  at 
the  same  time  on  a  visit  to  the  archbishop,  his 
uncle  (whom  I  remember  at  Hartwell).  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  344.) 

September  \oth,  —  At  Gorhambury  on  Sat- 
urday till  Monday.  Dined  on  Friday  with 
Talle}Tand,  a  great  dinner  to  M.  Thiers,  the 
French  minister  of  commerce,  a  little  man, 
about  as  tall  as  Shell,  and  as  mean  and 
vulgar-looking,  wearing  spectacles,  and  with  a 
squeaking  voice.  He  was  editor  of  the  "  Na- 
tionaly^  an  able  writer,  and  one  of  the  principal 
instigators  of  the  Revolution  of  Tul^.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  a 
good  speaker,  more  in  the  familiar  English 
than  the  bombastical  French  style.  Talley- 
rand has  a  high  opinion  of  him.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  now  re- 
grets ;  it  is  well  done,  but  the  doctrine  of 
Utalism  which  he  puts  forth  in  it  he  thinks 
calculated  to  injure  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man. I  met  him  again  at  dinner  at  Talley- 
rand's yesterday  \vith  another  great  party,  and 
last  ni^ht  he  started  on  a  visit  to  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool.    (Vol.  iii.  p.  31.) 

Prince  E  terhazy  told  me  a  great  deal  about 
the  Duke  of  Reichi»tadt,  who,  if  he  liad  lived, 


would  have  probably  played  a  great  part  in 
the  world.    He  diea  of  a  premature  dfcay, 
brought  on  apparently  by  over-exertion  and 
over-excitement ;  his  talents  were  very  con- 
spicuous, he  was  pitri  etambitiony  worsnipped 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  for  that  reason 
never  liked  his  mother;  his  thoughts  were 
incessantly  turned  towards  France,  and  when 
he  heard  of  the  days  of  July  he  said,  "  Why 
w^as  I  not  there  to  take  my  chance  ? "  He 
evinced  great  affection  and  gratitude  ^to  his 
grandfather,  who,  while  he  scrupulously  ob- 
served all  his  obligations  towards  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, could  not  help  feeling  a  secret  pride  in 
the  aspiring  genius  and  ambition  of  Napo* 
Icon's  son.    He  was  well  educated,  and  day 
and  night  pored  over  the  history  of  his  father's 
glorious  career.    He  delighted  in  military  ex- 
ercises, and  not  only  shone  at  the' head  of  his 
regiment,  but  had  already  acquired  the  hered- 
itary art  of  ingratiating  nimself  with  the  sol- 
diers.   Esterhazy  told  me  one  anecdote  in 
particular,  which  shows  the  absorbing  passion 
of  his  soul  overpowering  the  usual  propensities 
of  his  age.    He  was  to  make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  at  a  ball  at  Lady  Covde/s  (to 
which  he  had  shown  great  anxiety  to  go),  and 
was  burning  with  impatience  to  amuse  himself 
with  dancing  and  flirting  with  the  beauties  he 
had  admired  in  the  Prater.    He  went,  but 
there  he  met  two  French  marshals  —  Mar- 
mont  and  Maison.    He  had  no  eyes  or  ears 
but  for  them;  from  nine  in  the  evening  to 
five  the  next  morning  he  devoted  himself  to 
these  marshals  and  conversed  with  them  with- 
out ceasing.    Though  he  knew  well  enough  all 
the  odium  that  attached  to  Marmont,  he  said 
to  him  that  he  was  too  happy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  acquaintance  of  one 
who  had  been  among  his  father's  earliest 
companions,  and  who  could  tell  him  so  many 
interesting  details  of  his  earlier  days.  Mar- 
mont subsequently  either  did  give  or  was  to 
have  given  him  lessons  in  strategy.    (Vol.  iii. 
pp.  374»  37S-) 

These  are  examples,  and  almost  every 
page  would  furnish  others  equally  inter- 
esting, of  the  varied  contents  of  these 
volumes.  As  we  have  shown,  the  author 
is  not  always  right ;  but  at  least  he 
speaks  his  mind,  as  he  formed  it  at  the 
time,  and  photographs  vividly  the  lights 
and  shadows  as  they  passed. 

The  more  studied  descriptions  are 
those  of  Canning,  Wellington,  Peel, 
Brougham,  Grey,"  Lyndhurst,  Stanley, 
and  O'Connell ;  and  of  his  estimate  of 
these  distinguished  men  we  shall  say  a 
few  words.  In  regard  to  all  of  them 
there  is  an  infusion  of  the  cynical  in  the 
style  in  which  he  writes  01  them;  nor 
does  he  spare  hard  words  to  express  his 
disfavour.  But  when  all  the  passages 
are  put  together,  as  forming  his  ultimate 
opinion,  as  we  have  already  said,  they 
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rather  gain  than  suffer  at  the  critic^s 
hands.  On  the  whole,  the  author's  sym- 
pathies seem  to  have  been  more  with 
Canning  than  with  any  of  the  great  states- 
men he  mentions.  He  admired  his  gen- 
ius, which  all  did,  but  he  seems  to  have 
bad  a  higher  estimate  of  his  qualities  as 
a  minister  than  has  always  been  accorded 
him  by  posterity.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Greville 
does  htm  no  more  than  justice.  The 
natural  liberality  of  his  mina,  and  his  per- 
spicacious insight  into  the  present  and 
future,  were  heavily  weighted  by  his  past 
political  career  and  associates.  Had  he 
survived  he  would  probably  have  been  a 
great  minister ;  although  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  popularity  he  would  have 
acquired  might  have  delayed  longer  the 
strong  exhibition  of  public  opinion  which 
carried  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  and  the 
Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Greville  allows  him 
little  weight  of  character  :  but  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court  of  George  IV.  was  not 
ravourable  to  the  highest  forms  of  politi- 
cal integrity,  and  the  dislike  of  many  of 
the  Tory  party  was  probably  as  much 
owing  to  his  want  of  fortune  and  aristo- 
cratic connection,  combined  with  the 
Libera]  tendency  of  his  views,  as  it  was 
to  any  supposed  shortcoming  in  that 
respect. 

There  is  no  better  account  extant  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  disso- 
lution of  Lord  Liverpool's  government, 
and  the  formation  of  that  of  Canning, 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  of  these  volumes.  The  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  ac- 
quainted with  Canning,  but  he  was  so 
with  many  of  his  friends,  in  particular 
with  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  was  his 
private  secretary,  of  whom  he  says  that 
be  did  not  believe  such  another  man  as 
Canning  ever  existed.  After  relating  the 
details  of  his  illness  and  death,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  sown  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
funeral,  he  goes  on  :  — 

Canning  concealed  nothing  from  Mrs.  Can- 
ning, nor  from  Charles  Ellis.  When  al^ent 
from  Mrs,  C.  he  wrote  everything  to  her  in 
the  greatest  detail.  Canning's  industry  was 
toch  that  he  never  left  a  moment  unemployed, 
and  such  was  the  clearness  of  his  head  that  he 
could  address  himself  almost  at  the  same  time 
to  several  different  subjects  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  without  the  least  emoarrassment. 
He  wrote  very  fast,  but  not  fast  enough  for 
his  mind,  comi>osing  much  quicker  than  he 
could  conunit  his  ideas  to  paper.  He  could 
not  bear  to  dictate,  because  nobody  could 
write  fast  enough  for  him ;  but  on  one  occa- 


sion, when  he  had  the  gout  in  his  hand  and  ^ 
could  not  write,  he  stood  by  the  fire  and  dic- 
tated at  the  same  time  a  despatch  on  Greek 
affairs  to  George  Bentinck  and  one  on  South- 
I  American  politics  to  Howard  de  Walden, 
{ each  writing  as  fast  as  he  could,  while  he 
,  turned  from  one  to  the  other  without  hesita- 
tion or  embarrassment    (Vol  i.  p.  106.) 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  talked  of  Canning 
the  other  day  a  great  deal  at  my  mother's. 
He  said  his  talents  were  astonishing,  his  com- 
positions admirable,  that  he  possessed  the  art 
of  saying  exactly  what  was  necessary,  and 
passing  over  those  topics  on  which  it  was  not 
advisable  to  touch,  his  fertility  and  resources 
inexhaustible.  He  thoueht  him  the  finest 
speaker  he  had  ever  heard  ;  though  he  prided 
himself  extremely  ui>on  his  compositions,  he 
would  patiently  endure  any  criticisms  upon 
such  papers  as  ne  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  and  would  allow  them  to 
J  be  altered  in  any  way  that  was  suggested ;  he 
'  (the  duke)  particularly  had  often  "  cut  and 
hacked  "  his  papers,  and  Canning  never  made 
the  least  objection,  but  was  always  ready  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  of  his  colleagues.  It 
was  not  so,  however,  in  conversation  and  dis- 
cussion. Any  difference  of  opinion  or  dissent 
from  his  views  threw  him  into  ungovernable 
rage,  and  on  such  occasions  he  flew  out  with  a 
violence  which,  the  duke  said,  had  often  com- 
pelled him  to  be  silent  that  he  might  not  be 
mvolved  in  bitter  personal  altercation.  He 
said  that  Canning  was  usually  very  silent  in 
the  Cabinet,  seldom  spoke  at  all,  but  when  he 
did  he  maintained  his  opinions  with  extraor- 
dinary tenacity.  He  said  that  he  was  one  of 
the  idlest  of  men.  This  I  do  not  believe,  for 
I  have  always  heard  that  he  saw  everything 
and  did  everything  himself.  Nut  a  despatch 
was  received  that  he  did  not  read,  nor  one 
written  that  he  did  not  dictate  or  correct 
(Vol  i.  pp.  167,  168.) 

Mr.  Greville  suggests  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  disliked  and  suspected  Can- 
ning, because  at  the  time  of  the  breuking- 
up  of  the  Liverpool  government  he 
thought  he  was  negotiating  with  the 
Whigs :  in  which  surmise  perhaps  there 
was  some  truth.  He  also  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  that 
the  recognition  of  the  South-American 
republics  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  was  very  distasteful  to 
the  king;  who,  however,  was  recohciled 
to  it  in  the  end,  and  took  credit  for  it. 
Of  the  celebrated  speech  "  I  called  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  old,"  Mr.  Greville  says  "  the 
*  /'  was  not  relished." 

With  all  his  admiration,  however,  for 
the  man,  his  summary  of  his  character 
is,  as  usual,  severe.  He  says  (vol.  i.  p. 
267),  writing  in  1830,  "  I  believe  it  to  be 
impossible  for  a  man  of  squeamish  and 
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uncompromising  virtue  to  be  a  success- 
ful politician  ;  "  and  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

If  Canning  had  had  a  fair  field,  he  would 
have  done  ^reat  things,  for  his  lofty  and  am- 
bitious genius  took  an  immense  sweep,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  his  penetration  and 
sagacity,  enabled  him  to  form  mighty  plans 
and  work  them  out  with  success ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  a  hieh- 
minded  man,  that  he  spumed  everything  that 
was  dishonest,  uncandid,  and  ungentleman- 
like  ;  he  was  not  above  trick  and  intrigue,  and 
this  was  the  fault  of  his  character,  which  was 
unequal  to  his  genius  and  understanding. 
However,  notwithstanding  his  failings  he  was 
the  greatest  man  we  have  had  for  a  long  time, 
and  if  life  had  been  spared  to  him,  and  op- 
position had  not  been  too  much  for  him,  he 
would  have  raised  our  character  abroad,  and 
perhaps  found  remedies  for  our  difficulties  at 
home.  What  a  difference  between  his  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ! 
Everybody  is  disposed  to  support  the  latter 
and  give  him  unlimited  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions. The  former  was  obliged  to  carry  men's 
approbation  by  storm,  and  the  moment  he  had 
failed,  or  been  caught  tripping,  he  would  have 
been  lost   (Vol  i.  p.  268.) 

These  are  strong  expressions,  prob- 
ably too  strong  for  the  subject  of  them, 
although  they  may  truly  indicate  where 
his  political  character  was  weakest.  The 
unquestionable  personal  influence  which 
Canning  acquired,  when  he  wished, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  absence  of 
high  spirit ;  and  there  are  many  things 
in  this  book  which  go  far  to  produce  the 
opposite  impression. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  the  prin- 
cipal fi;^ure  in  these  volumes.  The 
author  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  and  was  admitted  to  much  of  his 
confidence.  So  close  an  observer  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  faults  and  weaknesses, 
if  such  there  were,  as  well  as  the  great 
and  noble  qualities  he  possessed.  Nor 
does  he  escape  the  censor's  lash,  laid  on 
in  unmeasured  terms.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say,  after  reading  this  very 
curious  record  of  his  political  life,  for  the 
book  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  it, 
that  differing  as  we  have  always  done 
from  the  politics  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, we  think  he  comes  out  of  the 
scrutiny  entirely  untarnished,  a  high- 
minded,  patriotic  man,  bound  up  no  doubt 
with  the  movements  and  even  the  in- 
trigues of  his  party,  but  for  the  most 
holding  his  head  loftily  above  them,  and 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
ends  to  what  might  seem  to  be  the  gen- 
eral benefit.     Mr.  Greville  does  not 


always  seem  to  give  him  this  credit,  but 
we  think  he  comes  to  this  conclusion  ia 
the  end. 

Mr.  Greville  fotlows  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's political  career  with  consider- 
able minuteness  from  the  breaking-up  of 
the  Liverpool  administration  in  1826,  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  journal 
in  1837.  Sometimes  he  is  full  of  praise 
and  admiration  :  sometimes  veryxritical 
and  disparaging,  but  in  the  end  liis  re- 
spect and  veneration  for  the  duke  far 
preponderate  over  every  other  consider- 
ation. He  says  of  his  position  in  1829, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
during  the  debates  on  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill :  — 

The  fact  is,  he  is  a  man  of  great  energy, 
decision,  and  authority,  and  his  character  has 
been  formed  by  the  events  of  his  life,  and  by 
the  extraordinaij  circumstances  which  have 
raised  him  to  a  situation  higher  than  any  sub- 
ject has  attained  in  modem  times.  That  his 
great  influence  is  indispensable  to  cairy  this 
(question,  and  therefore  most  useful  at  this 
time,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  he  can  address 
the  king  in  a  style  which  no  other  minister 
could  adopt.  He  treats  with  him  as  with  an 
eaual,  and  the  king  stands  completely  in  awe 
of  him.  It  will  be  long  before  a  correct  and 
impartial  estimate  is  formed  of  the  duke's 
character  and  abilities  ;  his  talents,  however, 
must  be  of  a  very  superior,  though  not  of  the 
most  shining  description.  Whatever  he  may 
be,  he  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful ministers  this  country  has  ever  seeiu 
(Vol.  i.  p.  176.) 

He  praises  his  style  of  speaking  fre- 
quently. I  like  his  speaking :  it  is  so 
much  to  the  point :  no  nonsense  and  ver- 
biage about  it,  and  he  says  strongly  and 
simply  what  he  has  to  say  "  (vol.  i.  p. 
278). 

The  first  elaborate  criticism  on  his  po- 
litical character  occurs  in  1830,  when 
revolution  was  striding  over  Europe,  and 
all  was  anxiety  and  foreboding.  He 
says :  — 

In  these  difficult  circunastances,  and  in  the 
midst  of  possibilities  so  tremendous,  it  is 
awful  to  reflect  upon  the  very  moderate  por- 
tion of  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  is  allotted 
to  those  by  whom  our  affairs  are  managed.  I 
am  by  no  means  easy  as  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's sufficienqr  to  meet  such  difficulties  ; 
the  habits  of  his  mind  are  not  those  of  patient 
investigation,  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  cool,  discriminating  sa^acitv.  He 
is  exceedingly  quick  of  apprehension,  but  de- 
ceived by  his  own  quickness  into  thinking  he 
knows  more  than  he  does.  He  has  amazing 
confidence  in  himself,  which  is  fostered  by  the 
deference  of  those  around  him  and  the  long 
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eq>erience  of  his  military  successes.  He  is 
upon  ordinary  occasions  right-headed  and 
sensible,  but  he  is  beset  by  weaknesses  and 

rions  which  must,  and  continually  do,  blind 
judgment.  Above  all  he  wants  that 
soavit^  of  manner,  that  watchfulness  of  ob- 
servation, that  power  of  taking  great  and 
enlarged  views  of  events  and  characters,  and 
of  weighing  opposite  interests  and  probabili- 
ties, which  are  essentially  necessary  in  circum- 
stances so  delicate,  and  in  which  one  false 
step,  any  hasty  measure,  or  even  incautious 
expression,  may  be  attended  with  consequences 
of  immense  imp>ortance.  I  feel  justified  in 
this  view  of  his  political  fitness  by  contem- 
plating the  whole  course  of  his  career,  and  the 
signal  failure  which  has  marked  all  his  foreign 
policy.  If  Canning  was  now  alive  we  might 
hope  to  steer  through  these  difficulties,  but  if 
he  had  lived  we  should  probably  never  have 
been  in  thenu  He  was  the  only  statesman 
who  had  sagacity  to  enter  into  and  compre- 
hend the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  that  movement  which  was 
DO  longer  to  be  arrested.  The  march  of 
Liberalism  {as  it  is  called)  would  not  be 
stopped,  and  this  he  knew,  and  he  resolved  to 
|povem  and  lead  instead  of  opposing  it  The 
idiots  who  so  rejoiced  at  the  removal  of  this 
master  mind  (which  alone  could  have  saved 
them  from  the  effects  of  their  own  folly) 
thought  to  stem  the  torrent  in  its  course,  and 
it  has  overwhelmed  them.  It  is  unc^uestion- 
able  that  the  duke  has  too  much  participated 
in  their  sentiments  and  passions,  and,  though 
be  never  mixed  himself  with  their  proceed- 
ings, regarded  them  with  a  favourable  eye, 
nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  immensity  of  the  peril  which  they  were 
incnrring.  The  urgency  of  the  danger  will 
unquestionably  increase  the  impatience  of 
those  who  already  think  the  present  govern- 
ment incapable  of  carrying  on  the  public 
business,  and  now  that  we  are  placed  in  a 
n'tuation  the  most  intricate  (since  the  French 
Revolution)  it  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
think  that  such  enormoiis  interests  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  duke's  awkward  squad.    (Vol.  ii. 

This  is  followed  by  a  still  sharper  con- 
demnation  of  him  as  a  minister  when  his 
government  came  to  an  end  in  the  end 
of  1830.    He  says  of  him  :  — 

His  is  one  of  those  mixed  characters  which 
it  is  difficult  to  praise  or  blame  without  the 
risk  of  doing  them  more  or  less  than  justice. 
He  has  talents  which  the  event  has  proved  to 
be  sufficient  to  make  him  the  second  (and, 
now  that  Napoleon  is  gone,  the  first)  general 
of  the  age,  but  which  could  not  make  him  a 
tolerable  minister.  Confident,  presumptuous, 
and  dictatorial,  but  frank,  open,  and  good- 
humoured,  he  contrive$l  to  rule  in  the  Cabinet 
without  mortifying  his  colleagues,  and  he  has 
brought  it  to  ruin  without  forfeiting  their  re- 
paid. Choosing  with  a  very  slender  stock  of 


knowledge  to  take  upon  himself  the  sole  direc* 
tion  of  every  department  of  government,  he 
completely  sank  under  the  burden.  Origi- 
nally imbued  with  the  principles  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  brought 
all  those  predilections  with  him  into  office. 
Incapable  of  foreseeing  the  mighty  events  with 
which  the  future  was  big,  and  of  comprehend- 
ing the  prodigious  alteration  which  the  moral 
character  of  Europe  had  undergone,  he  pitted 
himself  against  Canning  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
stood  up  as  the  assertor  of  maxims  both  of 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  which  that  great 
statesman  saw  were  no  longer  fitted  for  the 
times  we  live  in.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  is  still 
more  severe,  but  it  ends  with  this  note  :  — 

[Memorandum  added  by  Mr,  Greville  in  April 
1850.] 

N.B.  —  I  leave  this  as  it  is,  though  it  is  un- 
just to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ,*  but  such  as 
my  impressions  were  at  the  time  they  shall 
remain,  to  be  corrected  afterwards  when  neccs- 
sar)\  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  impute 
selfishness  to  him  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  He  coveted  power,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly disinterested,  a  great  patriot  if  ever 
there  was  one,  and  he  was  always  animated 
by  a  strong  and  abiding  sense  of  duty.  I 
have  done  him  justice  in  other  places,  and 
there  is  after  all  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
I  have  said  here.  ^  (Vol  i.  p.  84.) 

He  resumes  the  subject  again  in  1831,  at 
considerable  length :  laments  that  the 
Tory  party  should  have  its  deliberations 
ruled  by  the  obstinacy  and  prejudices  of 
the  duke.  Again  he  adds  a  note,  dated 
in  1838,  but  thinks  he  has  not  done  him 
injustice.  He  says  afterwards  (vol.  ii.  p. 
305),  June  I,  1831,  that  he  met  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  dinner  yesterday  and 
afterwards  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  not 
on  politics.  "  I  never  see  and  converse 
with  him  without  reproaching  myself  for 
the  sort  of  hostility  I  feel  and  express 
towards  his  political  conduct ;  for  there 
are  a  simplicity,  a  gaiety,  and  natural 
urbanity  and  good  humour  in  him  which 
are  remarkably  captivating  in  so  great  a 
man."  The  critic's  heart  is  still  further 
softened  as  this  volume  proceeds  ;  for  in 
1833,  on  the  occasion  of  a  ride  with  him 
through  St.  James's  Park,  and  in  relation 
to  the  respect  evinced  to  him  by  the 
public,  he  says  ;  — 

Much,  too,  as  I  have  regretted  and  censured 
the  enormous  errors  of  his  political  career  (at 
times),  I  believe  that  this  sentiment  is  in  a 
great  degree  produced  by  the  justice  which  is 
done  to  his  political  character,  sometimes 
mistaken,  but  always  high-minded  and  patri- 
otic, and  never  mean,  false,  or  selfish.  If  he 
has  aimed  at  power,  and  overrated  his  own 
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capacity  for  wielding  it,  it  has  been  witli  the 
purest  intentions,  and  the  most  conscientious 
views.    (Vol  ii.  p.  373.) 

Putting  epithets  and  adjectives  aside, 
in  which  he  deals  much  too  freely,  the 
picture  Mr.  Greville  gives  us  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  a  politician  and  a  min- 
ister is  graphic,  and  we  think  not  far 
from  just.  His  pride  in  his  own  quick- 
ness and  decision,  his  tenacity  where  he 
thought  he  could  succeed,  and  his  courage 
in  yielding  where  he  saw  he  could  not  ;  his 
sympathy  with  old  absolutist  principles, 
and  yet  a  clear-sighted  prevision  that 
their  day  was  nearly  over ;  the  entire 
fearlessness  and  courage  of  the  man,  and 
his  patriotic  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  country,  come  out  in  the  end  in  the 
roost  distinct  colours.  He  was  not  a 
great  politician,  or  a  great  minister,  in 
any  sense.  His  views  of  policy  were  not 
large,  and  he  had  no  popular  leanings  or 
sympathies.  But  he  was,  in  addition  to 
being  a  great  soldier,  a  very  clever  man  ; 
and  both  his  natural  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, and  what  he  felt  due  to  his  great 
reputation,  raised  him  above  much  of  the 
littleness  of  party. 

More  interesting  to  us  than  Mr.  Gre- 
ville^s  estimate  of  his  political  career  are 
one  or  two  notices  of  conversations  with 
him  on  some  of  his  military  performances. 

The  following,  as  reported  at  first  hand 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself, 
are  well  worth  transcribing :  — 

Upon  one  occasion  only  the  Spaniards 
gained  a  victory,  the  day  on  which  St.  Sebas- 
tian was  stormed.  Soult  attacked  a  St>anish 
corps  commanded  by  General  Freyre.  When 
the  duke  was  informed  of  the  attack  he  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action  and  placed  two 
British  divisions  in  reserve,  to  support  the 
Spaniards,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  come 
into  action.  He  found  the  Spaniards  running 
away  as  fast  as  they  could  He  asked  them 
where  they  were  going.  They  said  they  were 
taking  oft  the  wounded.  He  immediately 
sent  and  ordered  the  gates  of  Irun,  to  whicn 
they  were  flying,  to  be  shut  against  them,  and 
sent  to  Freyre  to  desire  him  to  rally  his  men. 
This  was  done,  and  they  sustained  the  attack 
of  the  French;  but  General  Freyre  sent  to 
the  duke  to  be^  he  would  let  his  divisions 
support  him,  as  he  could  not  maintain  himself 
much  longer.  The  duke  said  to  Freyre*s  aide- 
de-camp,  "  If  I  let  a  single  man  fire,  the  Eng- 
lish will  swear  they  gained  the  victory,  and  he 
had  much  better  do  it  all  himself ;  besides, 
look  through  my  glass,  and  you  will  see  the 
French  are  retreating."  This  was  the  case, 
for  a  violent  storm  of  rain  had  occurred,  and 
the  French,  who  had  crossed  a  river,  finding 
that  it  began  to  swell,  and  that  their  bridges 


were  in  danger  of  being  carried  away,  had 
begun  to  retreat.  The  Spaniards  maintained 
their  position,  but  the  duke  said  he  believed 
they  owed  it  to  the  storm  more  than  to  their 
own  resolution.    (Vol.  i.  p.  69.) 

The  duke  said  he  had  b^en  struck  down  by 
a  musket-shot  whilst  reconnoitring  the  enemy 
as  they  were  retreating  in  the  Pyrenees.  The 
people  round  him  thought  he  was  killed,  but 
he  got  up  directly.  Alava  was  wounded  a  few 
minutes  before  him,  and  Major  Brooke  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Mas- 
sena  was  the  best  French  general  to  whom  lie 
was  ever  opposed. 

He  said  that  Bonaparte  had  not  the  patience 
requisite  for  defensive  operations.  His  last 
campai^  (before  the  capture  of  Paris)  was 
very  bnlliant,  probably  the  ablest  of  all  his 
performances.  The  duke  is  of  opinion  that 
if  he  had  possessed  greater  patience  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  compelling  the  allies  to 
retreat ;  but  they  had  adopted  so  judicious  a 
system  of  defence  that  he  was  foiled  in  the 
impetuous  attacks  he  made  upon  them*  and 
after  a  partial  failure  which  he  met  with,  when 
he  attacked  Bliicher  at  Laon  and  Craon,  he 
got  tired  of  pursuing  a  course  which  afforded 
no  great  results,  and  leaving  a  strong  body 
under  Marmont  to  watch  Bliicher,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army. 
The  march  upon  Paris  entirely  disconcerted 
him  and  finished  the  war.  The  Allies  could  not 
have  maintained  themselves  much  longer,  and 
had  he  continued  to  keep  his  force  concen* 
trated,  and  to  carry  it  as  occasion  required 
against  one  or  other  of  the  two  armies,  the 
duke  thinks  he  must  eventually  have  forced 
them  to  retreat,  and  that  their  retreat  would 
have  been  a  difficult  operation.  The  British 
army  could  not  have  reached  the  scene  of  ope- 
rations for  two  months.  The  Allies  did  not 
dare  attack  Napoleon;  if  he  had  himself 
come  up  he  should  certainly  have  attacked 
him,  for  his  army  was  the  best  that  ever  ex- 
isted.   (Vol.  i.  pp.  71,  72.) 

Wherstedt  December  loth,  —  I  left  Wobum 
on  Thursday  night  last,  and  got  here  on  Fri- 
day morning.  The  Lievens,  Worcestera, 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Neumann,  and  Montagu 
were  here.  The  duke  went  away  yesterday. 
We  acted  charades,  which  were  very  well 
done.  Yesterday  we  went  to  shoot  at  Sir 
Philip  Brooke's.  As  we  went  in  the  carriage, 
the  duke  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  and  different  things  relating  to 
that  campaign.  He  said  that  he  had  53,000 
men  at  Waterloo.  He  began  the  campaign 
with  85,000  men,  lost  5,000  men  on  the  i6th, 
and  had  a  corps  of  20,000  men  at  Hal  under 
Prince  Frederick.  He  said  that  it  was  re- 
markable that  nobody  who  had  ever  spoken 
of  these  operation*  ^''^^  mention  of 
that  corps,  atv^^  ^onaparte  was  certainly  ig. 
norant  of  it.  ^  tVv'^^  corps  were  the  best  of 
the  Dutch  tr^       *  placed  there 

because  th^  a'^P^  'c'^-clcd  the  attack  to  be 
made  on  that  ^V^  ^^^^^^  that  the  French 
army  was  tV^^^v^^,  ^  ever  seen, 
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and  that  in  the  previous  operations  Bona- 
parte's march  upon  Belgium  was  the  finest 
thing  ever  was  done — so  rapid  and  so  well 
combined.  His  object  was  to  beat  the  armies 
in  detail,  and  this  object  succeeded  in  so  far 
that  he  attacked  them  separately ;  but  from 
the  extraordinary  celerity  with  which  the  allied 
armies  were  got  together  he  was  not  able  to 
realize  the  advantages  he  nad  promised  him- 
dcM.  The  duke  says  that  they  certainly  were 
not  prepared  for  this  attack,  as  the  French 
had  previously  broken  up  the  roads  by  which 
their  army  advanced ;  but  as  it  was  in  summer 
this  did  not  render  them  impassable.  He  says 
that  Bonaparte  beat  the  Prussians  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  as  the  battle  was  gained  in 
less  than  four  hours  ;  but  that  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  more  complete  if  he  had  brought 
a  greater  number  of  troops  into  action,  and 
not  detached  so  large  a  body  against  the 
British  corps.  There  were  40,000  men  op- 
posed to  the  duke  on  the  i6th,  but  he  says 
that  the  attack  was  not  so  powerful  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  with  such  a  force.  The  French 
had  made  a  long  march  the  day  before  the 
bottle,  and  had  driven  in  the  Prussian  posts  in 
the  evening.  I  asked  him  if  bethought  Bona- 
parte had  committed  any  fault  He  said  he 
thought  he  had  committed  a  fault  in  attacking 
him  m  the  position  of  Waterloo ;  that  his  ob- 
ject oa^ht  to  have  been  to  remove  him  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  Prussian  army,  and  that 
be  ooght  consequently  to  have  moved  upon 
Hal,  and  to  have  attempted  to  penetrate  by 
the  same  road  by  which  the  duke  had  himself 
adranced.  He  had  always  calculated  upon 
Bonaparte*s  doing  this,  and  for  this  purpose 
ke  had  posted  20,000  men  under  Prince  Fred- 
nick  at  Hal.  He  said  that  the  position  at 
Waterloo  was  uncommonly  strong,  but  that 
the  strength  of  it  consisted  alone  in  the  two 
farms  of  Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte, 
both  of  which  were  admirably  situated  and 
adapted  for  defence.  In  Hougoumont  there 
were  never  more  than  from  300  to  500  men, 
who  were  reinforced  as  it  was  necessary ;  and 
although  the  French  repeatedly  attacked  this 
poict,aQd  sometimes  with  not  less  than  20,000 
men,  they  never  could  even  approach  it.  Had 
they  obtained  possession  of  it,  they  could  not 
have  maintained  it,  as  it  was  open  on  one  side 
to  the  whole  fire  of  the  English  lines,  whilst  it 
was  sheltered  on  the  side  towards  the  French. 
The  duke  said  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte 
was  still  better  than  that  of  Hougoumont,  and 
that  it  never  would  have  been  taken  if  the 
officer  who  was  commanding  there  had  not 
weglccted  to  make  an  aperture  through  which 
anuoonitioo  could  be  conveyed  to  his  garrison. 
(VoL  L  pp.  39-41.) 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  French  Revo- 
laiioo  in  1830,  Marmont  came  to  London, 
and  Mr.  Greville  had  more  than  one  con- 
versation with  him  on  military  affairs. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  account 
of  the  position  of  the  contending  forces 
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in  the  campaign  of  1814  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

At  night.  —  Went  to  Lady  Glengall's  to 
meet  Marmont  He  likes  talking  of  his  ad- 
ventures, but  he  had  done  his  Paris  talk  be- 
fore I  got  there ;  however,  he  said  a  great 
deal  about  old  campaigning  and  Bonaparte, 
which,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  I  will  put  down. 

As  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  remarked 
that  without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  glory 
of  the  EngUsh  arms,  he  was  inferior  in  force 
there ;  our  army  was  provided  with  every- 
thing, well  paid,  and  the  country  favourable, 
his  *'*'dhiuie(U  tout^*^  without  pay,  in  a  hostile 
country ;  that  all  his  provisions  came  from  a 
great  distance  and  under  great  escorts,  and 
his  communications  were  kept  up  in  the  same 
way.  I  repeated  what  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  once  told  me,  that  if  the  emperor  had 
continued  the  same  plan,  and  fallen  back  on 
Paris,  he  would  have  obliged  the  Allies  to  re- 
treat, and  asked  him  what  he  thought.  He 
rather  agreed  with  this,  but  said  the  emperor 
had  conceived  one  of  the  most  splendid  pieces 
of  strategy  that  ever  had  been  aevised,  which 
failed  by  the  disobedience  of  Eugene.  He 
sent  orders  to  Eugene  to  assemble  his  army, 
in  which  he  had  35,000  French  troops,  to 
amuse  the  Austrians  by  a  negotiation  for  the 
evacuation  of  Italy ;  to  tnrow  the  Italian  troops 
into  Alexandria  and  Mantua  ;  to  destroy  the 
other  fortresses,  and  going  by  forced  marches 
with  his  French  troops,  force  the  passage  of 
Mont  Cenis,  collect  the  scattered  corps  cTarmie 
of  Augereau  (who  was  near  Lyons)  and  an- 
other French  general,  which  would  make  his 
force  amount  to  above  60,000  men,  and  burst 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Allies  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
their  communications.  These  orders  he  sent 
to  Eugene,  but  Eugene  "  rhait  (titre  roi 
cTItalie  apris  sa  chute^^  and  he  sent  his  aide- 
de-camp  Taschcr  to  excuse  himself.  The 
movement  was  not  made,  and  the  game  was 
up.  Lady  Dudley  Stewart  was  there,  Lucien's 
daughter  and  Bonaparte*s  niece.  Marmont 
was  presented  to  her,  and  she  heard  him  nar- 
rate all  this  ;  there  is  something  very  simple, 
striking,  and  soldier-like  in  his  manner  and 
appearance.    He  is  going  to  Russia.''  (Vol. 

pp.  33-6.) 

Turning  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
comrade  and  colleague,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
we  find  his  career,  merits,  and  character 
as  clearly  delineated  and  as  sharply  can- 
vassed as  those  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo : 
the  same  infusion  of  asperity  and  the 
same  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  his 
undoubted  power  and  ability.  There  is 
this  difference,  that  while  the  author 
knew  and  liked  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  familiarity  with  Peel  (as  indeed  very 
few  people  were)  or  to  have  found  him 
congenial    He  only  once  speaks  of 
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meeting  him  in  society,  and  thus  de- 
scribes him  :  — 

November  1833.  —  To  Buckenham, 

where  I  met  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  is  very 
agreeable  in  society.  It  is  a  toss-up  whether 
he  talks  or  not;  but  if  he  thaws,  and  is  in 
good  humour  and  spirits,  he  is  lively,  enter- 
taining, and  abounding  in  anecdotes,  which  he 
tells  extremely  well.    (VoL  iii.  p.  35.) 

We  infer  from  this  that  he  was  not  one 
of  his  intimates,  or  we  should  not  have 
had  to  wait  till  the  third  volume  for  this 
testimony  to  his  conversational  powers, 
which  we  believe  to  be  entirely  deserved. 
To  his  debating  ability  he  Joes  ample 
but  rather  unwilling  justice  ;  but  grum- 
bles at  his  cold  temperament,  and 
condemns  his  political  inconsistency. 
Among  manv  notices  of  his  political 
career,  few  of  them  without  considerable 
indications  of  dislike,  or  at  least  distaste, 
the  following  account  of  the  position 
which  he  occupied  in  1834  is  the  most 
elaborate,  and  on  the  whole  the  fair- 
est:  — 

Peers  is  an  enviable  position  ;  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  an  immense  fortune,  _^/7(f  princess 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  unshackled  by 
party  connections  and  prejudices,  universally 
regarded  as  the  ablest  man,  and  with  (on  the 
whole)  a  \txy  high  character,  free  from  the 
cares  of  office,  able  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture, to  politics,  or  idleness,  as  the  fancy  takes 
him.  No  matter  how  unruly  the  House,  how 
impatient  or  fatigued,  the  moment  he  rises  all 
is  silence,  and  he  is  sure  of  being  heard  with 
profound  attention  and  respect.  This  is  the 
enjoyable  period  of  his  life,  and  he  must  make 
the  most  of  it,  for  when  time  and  the  hour 
shall  bring  about  his  return  to  power,  his 
cares  and  anxieties  will  begin,  and  with  what- 
ever success  his  ambition  may  hereafter  be 
crowned,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  look  back  with 
regrret  to  this  holiday  time  of  his  political 
career.  How  free  and  light  he  must  feel  at 
being  liberated  from  the  shackles  of  his  old  con- 
nections, and  at  being  able  to  take  any  part 
that  his  sense  of  his  own  interests  or  of  the 
public  exigencies  may  point  out  I  And  then  the 
satisfactory  consciousness  of  being  by  far  the 
most  eminent  man  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  see  and  feel  the  respect  he  inspires  and  the 
consideration  he  enjoys.  It  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  decadence  of  ability  and  elo- 
quence in  that  House,  when  Peel  is  the  first, 
and,  except  Stanley,  almost  the  only  real  ora- 
tor in  it  He  speaks  with  great  energy,  great 
dexterity —  his  language  is  powerful  and  easy ; 
4ie  'reasons  well,  hits  hard,  and  replies  with 
Temarkable^romptitade  and  effect ;  but  he  is 
at  9s\i  immense  distance  below  the  great  models 
of ,  eloquence,  Pitt,  JFox,  and  Canning ;  his 
voice  is  not  melodious,  and  it  is  a  little  monot- 
.onous.;  his  actix>ii.  is  .veiy  ungraceful,  his  per- 


son and  manner  are  vulgar,  and  he  has  certair 
tricks  in  his  motions  which  exhibit  that  vul- 
^ity  in  a  manner  almost  offensive,  and  whicl 
IS  only  redeemed  by  the  real  power  of  hii 
speeches.  His  great  merit  consists  in  his 
judgment,  tact  and  discretion,  his  facility, 
promptitude,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  as- 
sembly he  addresses,  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  every  sort  of  Parliamentary  business, 
and  the  great  command  he  has  over  himsell 
He  never  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  but  1 
am  satisfied  that  he  is  the  fittest  man  to  be 
minister,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  see  him  re- 
turn to  power.   (Vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  65.) 

This  tribute  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
extorted  :  for  in  many  prior  passages  he 
looks  rather  with  alarm  than  pleasure  to 
his  future  power.  In  1835,  we  have  this 
renewed  testimony  to  his  ascendancy  ia 
debate :  — 

On  Friday  night,  on  the  debate  upon  Irish 
tithes.  Peel  bowled  down  his  opponents, 
Howick,  Rice,  and  Thomson,  like  so  many 
nine-pins ;  for,  besides  his  vigour  and  power 
in  debate,  his  memory  is  so  tenacious  and 
correct,  that  they  never  can  make  any  mistakes 
without  his  detecting  them ;  and  he  is  incon- 
ceivably ready  in  all  references  to  former 
debates  and  their  incidents,  and  the  votes  and 
speeches  of  individual  members.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  is  a  great  performer  in  his 
present  part  Old  Sir  Robert,  who  must  have 
been  a  man  of  exceeding  shrewdness,  pre- 
dicted that  his  full  energies  would  never  be 
developed  till  he  was  in  the  highest  place,  and 
had  the  sole  direction  of  affairs;  and  his 
brother  Lawrence,  who  told  this  to  Henry  de 
Ros,  said  that  in  early  youth  he  evinced  the 
same  obstinate  and  unsocial  disposition,  which 
has  since  been  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  his 
character.  I  wish  he  was  not  hampered  with 
the  Irish  Church  fetters,  which  he  cannot 
throw  oft   (Vol.  iii.  pp.  232,  233.) 

In  the  prior  references  to  Peel  there  is 
a  suggestion,  apparently  quite  falsified 
by  the  event,  that  there  had  been  a  mo- 
mentary coolness  between  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  arising  out  of  Peel's 
refusal  to  join  the  government  which  the 
duke  attempted  to  form  in  May  1832.  In 
one  passage  he  attributes  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  the  following  description  of  the  de- 
meanour of  the  two  great  chiefs  at  the 
Cabinet :  —  **  That  in  the  Cabinet,  he  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  was  always  candid 
and  reasonable  ;  not  so  Peel.  He,  if  his 
opinion  was  not  adopted,  would  take  up  a 
newspaper  and  sulk."  And  again,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  in 
1832,  of  which  ^^^^^^^^^'^g*^^^  21  an^J 
curious  acQQi^t^^i^^  *^ys  ■— "  No  cordial- 
ity, howev^„  (^autxxst  again  between  him 
(Peel)  atx^  friends  ;  and 
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should  the  Whig  government  be  ex- 
pelled, the  animosity  and  disunion  en- 
gendered by  these  circumstances,  will 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
Tory  administration."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, this  note: — "In  a  short  time  it 
was  all  made  up — forgiven  if  not  for- 
gotten."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  328.) 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  part  of 
the  criticism  on  this  great  statesman's 
political  character  which  seems  to  us  to 
be  most  substantially  just  is  that  on  the 
consistency  of  his  public  conduct.  The 
rest  had  cloubtless  some  foundation  in 
the  temperament  of  the  man  ;  but  the 
strong  expressions  which  our  author  ap- 
plied to  him,  as  those  in  which  he  some- 
times speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
must  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a 
momentary  impression  rather  than  his 
deliberate  opinion.  Peel  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  attaching,  and  he  did  attach  to  him 
a  circle  of  warm  and  devoted  followers, 
whom  his  sagacity  singled  out  to  be,  and 
who  have  since  proved',  leaders  of  affairs 
and  of  opinion  in  this  country.  So  far 
was  he,  as  our  author  suggests,  from  be- 
ing cold  to  the  rising  statesmen  of  the 
day,  he  chiefly,  if  not  alone  of  the  minis- 
ters of  this  century,  fostered  the  early 
promise  of  public  men — a  great  quality 
in  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  one  too 
often  neglected.  He  outlived  the  unfa- 
vourable impressions  which  his  course 
on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  created, 
and  which  his  resolute  and  manly  policv 
on  the  Corn  Laws  entirely  overshacl- 
owed  ;  and  went  down  to  his  untimelv 
grave  honoured  and  lamented  by  all 
parlies,  leaving  behind  him  the  fame,  not 
of  a  great  debater  merely,  but  of  a  great 
and  successful  minister. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
out  in  the  same  detail  the  other  promi- 
nent portraits  in  the  gallery.  That  of 
Lord  Stanley,  the  future  Lord  Derby,  is, 
perhaps  nearer  the  truth  than  most  of 
them.  Mr.  Greville  is  too  disparaging 
and  severe  in  some  of  the  epithets  which 
be  applies  to  Lord  Grey ;  nor  can  a 
Wliig  read  without  something  of  indigna- 
tion the  slighting  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  one  to  whom  the  Dberal  party 
and  the  country  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  That  a  statesman  who  had 
won  his  early  laurels  forty  vears  before, 
and  had  held  the  banner  flying  through 
many  dark  years  of  depression  and  de- 
sertion —  wno  had  earned  the  rest  which 
be  coveted,  as  he  himself  said, 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  case, 


should  have  felt  the  troubles  and  in- 
trigues of  the  stormy  period  of  183 1 
press  hardly  on  his  nerves,  or  even  on 
his  temper,  is  neither  wonderful,  nor  a 
fit  subject  for  sarcasm.  Yet  Mr.  Greville 
does  ample  justice  to  his  great  oratorical 
power  ;  and  those  who  venerate  his 
memory  might  find  the  fullest  testi- 
mony to  the  constancy,  fidelity,  and  lofti- 
ness of  his  character  in  the  narrative 
which  these  volumes  contain.  Mr.  Gre- 
ville justly  calls  him  ^  the  most  finished 
orator  of  the  day  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  88).  He 
tells  the  following  anecdote,  illustrative 
of  his  intellectual  vigour  :  — 

Stanley  said  there  would  be  a  great  speech 
from  Lord  Grey,  talked  of  his  power  in  that 
line,  thought  his  reply  at  five  in  the  morning 
on  the  Catholic  question  the  most  perfect 
speech  that  ever  was  made.  He  would  rather 
have  made  it  than  four  of  Lord  Brougham's, 
He  gave  the  following  instance  of  LordGrey's 
readiness  and  clear-headed  accuracy.  In  one 
of  the  debates  on  the  West  India  question,  he 
went  to  Stanley,  who  was  standing  under  the 
gallery,  and  asked  him  ^n  what  calculation  he 
had  allotted  the  sum  of  twenty  millions. 
Stanley  explained  to  him  a  complicated  series 
of  figures,  of  terms  of  years,  mterest,  com- 
pound interest,  value  of  labour,  &c.,  after 
which  Lord  Grey  went  back  to  his  place,  rose, 
and  went  through  the  whole  with  as  much 
clearness  and  precision  as  if  all  these  details 
had  been  familiar  to  his  mind.  (VoL  iiL 
p.  la) 

He  adds,  "  It  is  very  extraordinary 
that  he  should  unite  so  much  oratorical 
and  parliamentary  power  with  such  weak- 
ness of  character.  He  is  a  long  way 
from  a  great  man  after  all."  So  Mr. 
Greville  says  of  him  as  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  but  his  vision  was  nar- 
rowed by  too  close  vicinity  to  his  object. 
The  country  has  judged  him  differently, 
and  nothing  in  these  volumes  will  disturb 
their  verdict. 

The  author  reserves  all  the  vials  of  his 
asperity  for  his  character  of  Brougham. 
Full  cf  unspeakable  admiration  for  his 
transcendent  and  wonderful  ability,  and 
of  scorn,  contempt,  and  denunciation  of 
his  conduct  and  motives,  are  the  many 
pages  which  he  devotes  to  an  analysis  of 
the  qualities  of  that  most  extraordinary 
man.  The  following  is  the  first  impres- 
sion of  him  described  in  the  journal,  in 
1828 :  — 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  passed  a  few  days 
at  Panshanger,  where  I  met  Brougham;  he 
came  from  Saturday  till  Monday  morning,  and 
from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  to  that  of  his  de- 
parture he  never  ceased  talking.   The  party 
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was  agreeable  enough  —  Luttrell,  Rogers,  &c 
—  but  it  was  comical  to  see  huw  the  latter  was 
provoked  at  Brougham's  engrossing  all  the 
talk,  though  he  could  not  help  listening  with 
pleasure.  Brougham  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  I  ever  met ;  to  say 
nothing  of  what  he  is  in  the  world,  his  almost 
childish  gaiety  and  animal  spirits,  his  humour 
mixed  with  sarcasm,  but  not  ill-natured,  his 
wonderful  information,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  handles  every  subject,  from  the  most 
grave  and  severe  to  the  most  trifling,  display- 
ing a  mind  full  of  varied  and  extensive  infor- 
mation and  a  memorv  which  has  suffered 
nothing  to  escape  it,  I  never  saw  any  man 
whose  conversation  impressed  me  with  such 
an  idea  of  his  superiority  over  all  others.  As 
Rogers  said  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
•*This  morning  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Demos- 
thenes, Archimedes,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  a  ^eat  many  more  went 
away  in  one  postchaise."  (VoL  ii.  pp.  117, 
118.) 

Even  then,  however,  he  adds :  — 
"  After  all,  Brougham  is  only  a  living  and 
very  remarkable  instance  of  the  ineffica- 
cy  of  the  most  splendid  talents,  unless 
they  are  accompanied  with  other  quali- 
ties, which  scarcely  admit  of  definition, 
but  which  must  serve  the  same  purpose 
that  ballast  does  for  a  ship."  Subse- 
quently, in  1830,  he  writes  after  the 
formation  of  the  Grey  government :  — 

November  2znd,  —  [The  day  on  which 
Brougham  took  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack.] 
Dined  yesterday  at  Scfton's ;  nobody  there  but 
Lord  Grey  and  his  family.  Brougham  and 
Montrond,  the  latter  just  come  from  Paris. 
It  was  excessively  aereeable.  Lord  Grey  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  Brougham,  whom  Sefton 
bantered  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
dinner.  Be  Brougham's  political  errors  what 
they  may,  his  gaiety,  temper,  and  admirable 
social  qualities  make  him  delightful,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  more  solid  merits,  of  liberality, 

generosity,  and  charity ;  for  charity  it  is  to 
ave  taken  the  whole  family  of  one  of  his 
brothers  who  is  dead  —  nine  children — and 
maintained  and  educated  them.  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
69.) 

Four  years  after,  the  following  entry 
occurs,  which  is  creditable  to  thewriter\s 
candour  if  it  be  not  in  some  part,  at  least, 
a  key  to  his  sentiments  :  — 

His  friends  think  him  much  altered  in 
spirits  and  appearance :  he  has  never  shaken 
off  his  unhappiness  at  his  brother's  death,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  tenderly  attached. 
It  is  only  justice  to  acknowledge  his  virtues  in 
private  life,  which  are  unquestionably  ^  con- 
spicuous. I  am  conscious  of  having  often 
spoken  of  him  with  asperity,  and  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  mv  conscience  to  do  him  this 
Justice.   When  the  greatest  (I  will  not  say  the 


best)  men  are  often  influenced  by  i^ique  or 
passion,  by  a  hundred  petty  feelings  which 
their  philosophy  cannot  silence  or  their  tem- 
perament obeys,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  poor 
wretches  who  are  cast  in  less  perfect  moulds 
should  be  still  more  liable  to  these  i>erniciou5 
influences  ;  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  an  habit* 
ual  watch  over  our  own  minds  and  thoughts, 
and  steadily  resolving  never  to  be  turned  from 
considerations  of  justice  and  truth,  that  we 
can  hope  to  walk  through  life  with  integrity 
and  impartiality.  I  believe  what  I  have  said 
of  Brougham  to  be  correct  in  the  main  —  that 
he  is  f^se,  tricking,  ambitious,  and  unprinci- 
pled, and  as  such  I  will  show  him  up  when  I 
can — but  though  I  do  not  like  him  and  he 
has  oflfended  me  —  that  is,  has  wounded  my 
vanity  (the  greatest  of  all  offences)  —  I  only 
feel  it  the  more  necessary  on  that  account  to 
be  on  my  ^ard  ac^ainst  my  own  impressions 
and  prejudices,  and  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  the  favourable  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  render  justice  to  the  talents  and 
virtues  which  cannot  be  denied  him.  (VoL 
iii.  pp.  76^  77.) 

The  author,  in  his  narrative,  traces 
very  graphically  Brougham's  remarkable 
career,  from  the  period  of  the  queen's 
trial,  until  his  ^reat  and  and  as  it  proved 
permanent  downfall  in  1835.  To  his  won- 
derful powers  of  debate  he  is  never  tired 
of  recurring;  and  in  one  passage,  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  when  Peel  and  Stanley 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  he  wonders  how 
it  would  flutter  the  Conservative  camp 
could  they  have  but  one  half-hour  of 
Brougham. 

Of  the  charges  of  insincerity  and 
treachery  which  so  often  recur  in  these 
volumes  it  is  needless  to  speak  here.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  they  have  been  made  ; 
but  Mr.  Greville  leaves  us,  as  others 
have  left  us,  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
specific  acts  on  which  they  have  been 
founded.  Some  things,  however,  are 
plain  enough.  Brougham  certainly  want- 
ed ballast,  as  Mr.  Greville  said.  There 
was  a  dash  of  eccentricity  and  excitable 
restlessness  which  tingecl  all  his  career. 
He  was  sharp  in  speech,  and  cared  not 
sometimes  if  he  trod  on  the  tenderest 
susceptibilities  even  of  those  intimate 
with  him.  He  did  not  like  "  a  brother 
near  the  throne,"  and  was  jealous 
as  well  as  ambitious  when  his  own  ad- 
vancement was  in  question.  He  was 
volatile,  reckless,  and  forgetful,  one  set 
of  ideas  driving  out  their  predecessors 
in  marvellous  succession.  Such  a  one 
makes  enemies  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  power  and  excitement.  But  of  his 
relations  with  the  Whig  party  in  1830 
Mr.  Greville  gives  us  some  revelations. 
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When  we  find  members  of  the  party  he 
had  led  to  victory  in  the  House  of  Com- 
raoDS  rejoicing  that  his  wings  were 
clipped  and  his  influence  neutralized  by 
his  removal  to  the  Lords,  can  we  much 
wooder  that  when  he  discovered  this  he 
meditated  some  reprisals  ?  The  want  of 
confidence  was  not  entirely  on  one  side, 
if  this  picture  be  true,  nor  could  those 
expect  party  loyalty  who  failed  to  give  it. 
If  Brougham  was  jealous  of  others,  others 
were  jealous  of  him  ;  and  without  be- 
lieving, with  Mr.  Greville,  that  the  insult 
of  being  offered  the  post  of  attorney- 
general  was  the  source  of  the  discontent, 
we  do  not  think  the  causes  of  the  ulti- 
mate result  require  any  mystery  to  be 
solved  to  ascertain  them.  Brougham 
was  probably  a  restless  uncomfortable 
colleague,  given  to  indiscreet  remarks, 
and  not  prone  to  conceal  or  refrain  from 
ridicule  or  contempt.  In  or  out  of  sea- 
son his  arrogant  and  imperious  spirit 
was  impatient  of  control,  and  despised 
ioferior  minds,  the  greatest  mistake  a 
man  who  aspires  to  leadership  can  com- 
mit Finding  himself  only  welcomed 
because  he  could  not  be  excluded,  he 
naturally  looked  to  strengthen  his  own 
position,  perhaps  not  regarding  much 
that  of  others  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
him.  All  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  imputation  of  perfidious  conduct, 
although  having  thrown  for  the  stake 
and  lost,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was 
not  allowed  his  revenge.  The  retrospect 
is  sad  enough  ;  but  in  the  memory  of 
what  he  did,  we  had  rather  not  remem- 
ber what  faint  friends,  more  than  open 
enemies,  have  sometimes  accused  him  of 
doing. 

O'Connell  and  Lyndhurst  are  the  re- 
maining portraits,  both  very  well  painted. 
O'Conneirs  rise  and  reign  form  very 
prominent  features  in  the  book  ;  his  im- 
mense influence,  his  social  position,  and 
extraordinary  power  of  popular  speaking 
arc  first  recounted.  Then  comes  the 
Oare  election,  and  Mr.  Greville  con- 
clades  he  will  fail  in  the  House.  Then 
be  speaks  from  the  bar  of  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Greville  concludes  that  he  will 
succeed.  The  rest  of  his  career,  or  at 
least  that  which  was  the  most  important 
part  of  it,  is  fully  narrated,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  agitator  given  in  too 
minute  detail  for  us  to  transcribe.  Mr. 
Greville  met  him  once  in  society,  and 
sajrs  of  him  that  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  his  conversation,  but  that  he 
seemed  well  bred  and  at  his  ease. 
O'Connell  indeed  was  entirely  a  man  of 


the  world,  and  was  of  mark  in  any  society 
he  entered. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  he  appears  in  the 
scattered  notices  in  the  journal,  is  a  live- 
lier sketch.  There  are  few  hard  words 
about  him,  and  much  pleasant  and  lively 
talk  recorded.  His  politics  sat  very 
lightly  on  him  ;  he  was  not  trammelled 
by  earnestness  or  enthusiasm  of  any 
kind  ;  had  a  genial  sparkling  spirit  which 
was  sympathetic  with  that  of  the  journal- 
ist, and  no  very  fixed  or  unbending  opin- 
ions. It  was  new  to  us  to  know,  as  Mr. 
Greville  informs  us,  that  Lord  Grey 
would  have  made  Lyndhurst  chancellor 
if  he  could.  We  cannot  pause  over  the 
characteristic  traces  of  this  most  accom- 
plished and  remarkable  man  which  many 
pages  of  these  volumes  contain.  They 
are  all  refreshing  and  agreeable,  and  con- 
trast pleasantly  with  the  sombre  shades 
which  Mr.  Greville  has  frequently  on  his 
palette.  Sombre  as  they  are,  however, 
these  are  the  tints  in  which  a  keen  ob- 
server can  hardly  fail  to  depict  what  he 
sees  around  him  in  social  and  political 
life.  Mr.  Greville*s  highest  merit,  as  a 
chronicler  of  his  times,  seems  to  us  to  be 
his  searching  analysis  of  character.  With 
inimitable  penetration  and  with  great 
felicity  of  style,  he  has  drawn  his  con- 
temporaries as  they  were.  It  is  the 
rarest  quality  in  a  writer  of  history  to 
trace  such  portraits  alike  without  con- 
cealment and  without  malice,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  they  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  they  are  depicted  in  these 
pages. 

To  some  persons  it  may  apppear,  how- 
ever, that  the  main  interest  and  merit  of 
this  work  does  not  consist  so  much  in 
the  author's  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
men  as  in  his  narrative  of  the  secret  and 
less  familiar  history  of  very  important 
and  familiar  events.  The  book  begins  in 
1819 — when  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Six 
Acts,  and  the  highest  of  Toryism  were  in 
the  ascendant.  It  ends  in  1837,  when 
every  trace  of  them  had  perished.  There 
is  no  better  or  more  graphic  history  of 
these  remarkable  events  extant  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Greville*s  contempo- 
raneous memoranda  —  and  his  habit  of 
leaving  his  daily  impressions  uncan- 
celled, while  it  impairs  the  accuracy  of 
his  opinions,  adds  greatly  to  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  book  as  a  history.  Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to  watch, 
through  these  faithful  pages,  the  gradual 
decay  of  old  abuse,  and  the  rise  of  genu- 
ine constitutional  popular  influence.  The 
squabbles  of  men  and  cabinets,  and  the 
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intrigues  of  party,  as  we  now  look  back 
on  Ihem  through  a  vista  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  important  and  absorbing  as  they 
were  at  the  time,  were  but  the  indications 
of  elements  over  which  cabinets  and 
statesmen  had  little  power.  But  it  is 
through  that  medium  that  we  can  trace 
most  accurately  the  growth  and  progress 
of  that  great  political  revolution  through 
which,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  this 
M  country  passed,  happier  than  its  neigh- 
bours, without  anything  which  deserved 
the  name  of  popular  tumult,  and  with  in- 
creased security  and  stability  to  all  its 
ancient  and  constitutional  institutions. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
THREE  FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
SPRING-TIME. 

The  spring-time  had  indeed  arrived  — 
rapidly  and  imperceptibly ;  and  all  at 
once  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  bad  grown 
green,  and  the  skies  fair  and  clear,  and 
the  winds  sweet  with  a  new  and  delight- 
ful sweetness.  Each  morning  that  Wen- 
na  went  out  brought  some  further  wonder 
with  it  —  along  the  budding  hedgerows, 
in  the  colours  of  the  valley,  in  the  fresh 
warmth  of  the  air,  and  the  white  light  of 
the  skies.  And  at  last  the  sea  began  to 
show  its  deep  and  resplendent  summer 
blue,  when  the  morning  happened  to  be 
still,  and  there  was  a  silvery  haze  along 
the  coast. 

"  Mabyn,  is  your  sister  at  home  ?  And 
do  you  think  she  could  go  up  to  the  Hall 
for  a  little  while,  for  my  mother  wants  to 
see  her?  And  do  you  think  she  would 
walk  round  by  the  cliffs  —  for  it  is  such 
a  capital  morning  —  if  you  came  with 
her?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  said  Mabyn, 
readily,  and  with  far  more  respect  and 
courtesy  than  she  usually  showed  to  the 
young  gentleman,  "  I  am  quite  sure 
Wenna  can  go ;  and  I  know  she  would 
like  to  walk  round  by  the  cliffs — she  is 
always  glad  to  do  tliat  —  and  I  will  tell 
her  to  get  ready  instantly.  But  I  can't 
go,  Mr.  Trelyon  —  I  am  exceedingly  busy 
this  morning." 

"  Why,  you  have  been  reading  a 
novel !  " 

But  I  am  going  to  be  exceedingly 
busy,"  said  Mabyn,  petulantly.  "You 
can^t  expect  people  to  be  always  working 


—  and  I  tell  you  I  can*t  go  with  you,  Mr. 
Trelyon." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  he,  carelessly ; 
"  you  needn  t  show  your  temper." 

^*Jlfy  temper  I  "  said  Mabyn  ;  but  then 
she  recollected  herself,  and  smiled  de- 
risively, and  went  away  to  fetch  her 
sister. 

When  Wenna  came  outside  into  the 
sunlight,  and  went  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  witii  her  dark  eyes  lit  up 
by  a  friendly  smile,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
not  for  many  a  day  —  not  certainly  dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  her  engagement  with 
Mr.  Roscorla  —  had  he  seen  her  look  so 
pleased,  happy,  and  contented.  She  still 
bore  that  quiet  gravity  of  demeanour 
which  had  made  nim  call  her  the  little 
Puritan,  and  there  was  the  same  earnest- 
ness in  her  eyes  as  they  regarded  any 
one  ;  but  there  was  altogether  a  brighter 
aspect  about  her  face  that  pleased  him 
exceedingly.  For  he  was  very  well  dis- 
posed to  this  shy  and  yet  matter-of-fact 
young  person,  and  was  alternately  amused 
by  the  quaintness  of  her  motherly  ways 
in  dealing  with  the  people  about  her,  and 
startled  into  admiration  by  some  sudden 
glimpse  of  the  fine  sincerity  of  her  na- 
ture. He  had  done  more  to  please  her  — 
he  had  gone  to  church  several  times,  and 
tried  to  better  his  handwriting,  and  re- 
solved to  be  more  careful  in  speaking  of 
parsons  in  her  presence  —  than  he  ever 
thought  he  could  have  done  to  please  any 
woman. 

So  these  two  set  forth  on  this  bright 
and  cheerful  morning ;  and  one  would 
have  said,  to  see  them  as  they  went,  that 
two  happier  young  folks  were  not  within 
the  county  of  Cornwall  at  that  moment. 
Wenqa  had  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one 
that  passed  ;  and  when  they  had  gone  by 
the  mill,  and  reached  the  narrow  path  by 
the  tiny  harbour,  where  no  more  neigh- 
bours were  to  be  seen,  she  appeared  to 
transfer  her  abounding  sympathy  to  all 
the  objects  around  her,  and  she  spoke  to 
them,  and  laughed  to  them,  so  that  all 
the  world  seemed  to  be  friendly  with  her. 
Her  sister  used  to  say  that  her  fingers 
tingled  to  the  very  tips  with  kindness  ; 
and  at  this  moment  she  seemed  as  though 
she  Could  have  kissed  her  hand  to  all  the 
birds  and  animals  around,  aad  wished 
them  joy  that  they  had  so  fine  a  morn- 
ing. 

"  Ho,  ho  I  Mr.  Porpoise,"  she  laughed 
and  said  as  she  saw  far  below  her  a 
fish  slowly  heel  over  in  the  blue  water  of 
the  harbour;  "don't  you  come  too  Lit 
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or  you  won't  like  the  stones  in  the 
stream,  I  know  ! " 

There  was  a  hawk  hovering  high  in  the 
air  over  Biackcliff — Trelyon  was  watch- 
ing it  keenly. 

**0h,  go  away,  you  bad  bird,"  she  cried, 
"and  let  the  poor  little  things  alone!" 
And  sure  enough,  at  this  moment,  the 
motionless  speck  up  there  began  to  flut- 
ter its  wings,  and  presently  it  sailed  away 
over  the  cliff,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"Mother  Sheep,"  she  said  to  the  inat- 
tentive custodian  of  two  very  small  lambs 
with  very  thick  legs  and  uncertain  gait; 
•*  why  don't  you  look  after  your  children  ? 
TOuUl  have  them  tumbling  down  the  rocks 
mto  the  sea  in  about  a  minute  —  that's 
about  what  you'll  do  !  " 

"  Boom  !  "  she  said  to  a  great  humble- 
bee  that  flew  heavily  by  ;  and  to  a  white 
butterfly  that  went  this  way  and  that  over 
the  warm  grass  on  the  hillside  she  called 
out,  "  My  prettjr  ladv,  aren't  you  glad  the 
summer  is  coming  ?  ^' 

She  talked  to  the  white  and  grey  gulls 
that  were  wheeling  over  the  sea,  and  to 
the  choughs  flying  hither  and  thither 
about  the  steep  precipices  of  the  cliff. 
They  did  not  answer  her  ;  but  that  was 
no  matter.  From  her  childlwod  she  had 
believed  that  she  knew  them  all,  and  that 
thev  knew  her  ;  and  that  even  the  cliffs, 
ana  the  sea,  and  the  clouds  regarded  her, 
and  spoke  to  her  in  a  strange  and  silent 
fashion.  Once  she  had  come  back  from 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  a  sultry 
afternoon,  when  as  yet  the  neighbours 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  low  mutterings 
of  the  distant  and  coming  storm  ;  and 
when  her  mother  asked  the  child  why  she 
was  so  silent,  she  said,  "I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  God  walking  on  the  sea." 

Well,  they  sat  down  on  a  seat  which 
fronted  the  wide  opening  in  the  cliffs 
and  the  great  plain  of  the  Atlantic  be- 
yond, that  was  this  morning  of  a  lisrht 
and  sunny  sea-green,  with  here  and  there 
broad  purple  stains  of  shadow  as  the 
summer  clouds  passed  rapidly  over  the 
sky  from  the  west.  In  the  warm  sun- 
shine, the  gorse  on  the  hill  behind  them, 
and  the  grass  on  the  pasture-land,  sweet- 
ened the  air.  The  wind  blew  fresh  in 
from  the  sea ;  and  as  the  green  waves 
broke  white  along  the  rocks  beneath 
them,  the  brisk  breeze  carried  with  it  a 
flavour  of  salt  from  the  fine  clouds  of  the 
ipray.  The  spring-time  seemed  to  have 
given  life  and  colour  to  the  sea  as  well  as 
to  the  land,  for  all  the  world  was  brilliant 
with  the  new  brightness  of  the  skies. 

"And  isn't  it  first-rate,"  said  Master 


Harfy,  wishin|^  to  say  something  very 
pleasant  to  his  companion,  **that  Mr. 
Roscorla  is  having  such  fine  weather  on 
his  way  out  ?  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
been  very  anxious  if  there  had  been  any 
storms  about,  I  hope  he  will  be  success- 
ful ;  he's  a  good  sort  of  fellow." 

No  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
this  young  gentleman  could  have  guessed 
at  the  dire  effort  he  had  to  make  in 
order  to  pronounce  these  few  sentences. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  say  formally 
civil  things.  He  was  very  bad  at  paying 
compliments  ;  and  as  for  saying  anything 
friendly  of  Mr.  Roscorla,  he  had  to  do  it 
with  a  mental  grimace.  But  Wenna  was 
very  familiar  with  the  lad  and  his  way^. 
At  another  time  she  would  have  been 
amused  and  pleased  to  observe  his  en- 
deavours to  be  polite ;  and  now,  if  she 
hastened  away  from  the  subject,  it  was 
only  because  she  never  heard  Mr.  Ros- 
corla's  name  mentioned  without  feeling 
embarrassment  and  showing  it.  She 
murmured  something  about  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Roscorla  would  not  find  the  voyage 
to  Jamaica  fatiguing ;  and  then,  some- 
what hastily,  drew  her  companion's  atten- 
tion to  another  porpoise  which  was  show- 
ing itself  from  time  to  time  outside  the 
rocks. 

"I  wish  Mr.  Roscorla  had  made  me 
your  guardian  in  his  absence,"  said  this 
blundering  lad,  who  was  determined  to 
be  on  his  best  behaviour.  "  I  quite  agree 
with  Mabyn  that  you  overwork  yourself 
in  doing  for  other  people  what  the  lazy 
beggars  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 
Oh,  I  know  more  than  you  think.  I'd 
wake  soma  of  them  up  if  I  had  the 
chance.  Why,  they  look  on  you  as  a  sort 
of  special  providence,  bound  to  rescue 
them  at  any  moment.  I  was  told  only 
yesterday  of  old  Mother  Truscott  having 
said  to  a  neighbour,  *  Well,  if  Miss 
Wenna  won't  help  me,  then  the  Lord's 
will  be  done.' " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  said  his  companion, 
with  some  impatience;  "she  is  always 
saying  that.  I  said  to  her  the  other  day, 
when  I  got  out  of  temper,  *  Why,  of 
course  the  Lord's  will  will  be  done  ;  you 
don't  suppose  he  wants  your  permission  ? 
But  if  you'd  only  look  after  your  own 
house,  and  bestir  yourself,  and  keep  it 
smart,  your  husband  wouldn't  go  on  as 
he  does.'  There's  nothing  I  hate  worse 
than  that  sort  of  pretended  piety.  Why, 
when  Abiathar  Annot's  boy  died,  I 
thought  he'd  be  out  of  his  senses  with 
grief,  and  I  went  up  to  see  if  he  was  all 
right  about  the  house,  and  to  say  a  friend- 
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ly  word  to  him  ;  and  directly  I  went  into 
the  house  he  said  to  me,  quite  compla- 
cently, *  Well,  Miss  Rosewarne,  you 
know  we  must  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  accept  his  chastenings  as 
mercies.'  *  Oh,*  said  I,  *  if  you  take  it 
that  way,  I've  no  more  to  say,'  and  I  left 
the  place.  I  don't  believe  in  all  that 
sort  of—" 

She  suddenly  stopped,  recollecting  to 
whom  she  was  speaking.  Were  these 
proper  confessions  to  be  made  to  a  young 
man  who  had  such  a  godless  hatred  of 
parsons,  and  churches,  and  all  good 
things  ;  and  whose  conversion  to  more 
respectable  ways  she  had  many  a  time 
wished  to  attempt  ?  She  dropped  that 
subject ;  and  Master  Harry  was  so  re- 
solved to  be  proper  and  virtuous  that 
morning,  that  he  took  no  advantage  of 
what  she  had  said.  He  even  in  an  awk- 
ward fashion,  observed  that  all  pious  peo- 
ple were  not  hypocrites ;  one  had  to 
draw  distinctions.  Of  course  there  were 
pious  people  who  were  really  sincere. 
He  hoped  Miss  Wenna  would  not  sus- 
pect him  of  being  so  prejudiced  as  not 
to  know  that.  Miss  Wenna  was  a  little 
inclined  to  smile,  but  she  controlled  her 
countenance ;  and  Master  Harry,  having 
paid  these  ingenuous  compliments  to  vir- 
tue and  religion,  rose  with  a  frank  sigh 
of  relief,  proposed  that  they  should  con- 
tinue their  walk  up  the  hill,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  telling  her  —  with  a 
much  gayer  tone  in  his  voice  and  with  a 
return  to  his  old  impertinent  careless- 
ness—  of  some  wild  adventure  in  cliff- 
hunting  which  he  and  his  faithful  Dick 
had  encountered  together. 

They  seemed  to  be  in  no  great  hurry, 
these  two.  It  was  a  morning  that  in- 
vited to  idleness.  They  chatted  about 
all  sorts  of  things,  or  were  silent,  with 
equal  and  happy  indifference,  he  watching 
the  sea-birds,  she  stooping  from  time  to 
time  to  pick  up  some  liny  flower  of  pale 
yellow  or  purple.  In  this  fashion  they 
made  their  way  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs,  and  there  before  them  lay  the  great 
plain  of  the  windy  sea,  and  the  long  wall 
of  precipice  running  down  into  the 
southwest,  and  the  high  and  bleak  up- 
lands, marked  by  the  square  towers  of 
small  anddistant'churches.  They  struck 
across  the  fields  to  one  of  those  churches 
—  that  which  Master  Harry  had  been 
persuaded  to  visit.  The  place  was  now 
silent  enough  :  two  jackdaws  sat  on  the 
slender  weather-cock ;  the  sunlight  was 
warm  on  the  silvery  grey  tower,  and  on 
the  long  green  grass  in  the  churchyard, 


in  which  the  first  daisies  of  the  spring 
had  appeared.  Then  they  went  down 
through  some  narrow  lanes  towards  the 
higher  portion  of  Eglosilyan  ;  and  under 
the  hedges  were  masses  of  pale  prim- 
roses, and  the  purple  blossoms  of  the 
ground-ivy,  and  the  golden  stars  of  the- 
celandine.  They  drew  near  some  of  the 
cottages  ;  and  in  the  gardens  the  flower- 
ing currant  was  in  bloom,  and  every- 
where there  was  a  scent  of  wallflower. 
They  crossed  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  village ;  it  was  empty  but  for  the 
presence  of  a  small  boy,  who,  with  a 
slate  slung  on  one  side  and  a  big  made 
of  carpet  slung  on  the  other,  had  appar- 
ently been  sent  home  from  school  for 
some  reason  or  other.  The  youthful 
scholar  most  respectfully  took  off  his  cap 
to  Miss  Wenna  as  she  gave  him  a  kindly 
greeting  in  passing. 

"  They  say  all  that  is  owing  to  you," 
Trelyon  remarked. 

"  All  what?" 

"  The  good  manners  of  the  people  in 
this  village.  The  women  bob  you  a 
curtsey  as  you  pass,  the  girls  say  good- 
morning  or  good-evening,  the  boys  take 
off  their  caps,  even  if  you  are  a  perfect 
stranger.  But  you  don't  suppose  that 
happens  in  every  village  in  Cornwall  ? 
My  mother  was  speaking  about  it  only 
this  morning." 

Wenna  was  sufficiently  surprised  to 
know  that  she  had  got  the  credit  of  the 
courtesy  shown  to  strangers  by  the 
Eglosilyan  folks ;  but  even  more  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Master  Harry  had 
deigned  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
his  mother.  He  also  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing his  first  lessons  in  civility. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  that  boy  ought  to 
pay  me  every  attention  to  make  up  for 
his  bad  conduct.  He  was  once  a  sweet- 
heart of  mine,  and  he  deceived  me.  He 
sold  me  for  sixpence." 

She  sighed. 

"It  is  true.  He  adopted  me  as  his 
sweetheart,  and  every  time  I  saw  him  he 
promised  to  marry  me  when  he  grew  up. 
But  there  came  a  change.  He  avoided 
me,  and  I  had  to  catch  him,  and  ask  him 
why.  He  confessed.  I  wasn't  his  sweet- 
heart any  more.  His  elder  brother,  aged 
ten,  I  think,  had  also  wanted  me  for  a 
sweetheart,  and  he  had  a  sixpence  ;  and 
sixpence  was  the  price  of  a  new  sort  of 
spinning-top  that  had  just  been  put  into 
the  window  at  the  post-office  ;  and  the 
elder  brother  proposed  to  the  younger 
brother  to  take  the  sixpence  and  buy  the 
top,  and  hand  me  over.   'So  yii  baiat 
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By  sweetheart  anny  mower,'  said  the 
youDg  gentleman,  forgetting  his  good 
English  in  his  grief.  But  I  think  he  has 
a  tender  recollection  of  me  even  now." 

**  I'd  have  thrashed  the  little  brute  for 
bis  meanness  if  I  had  been  you,"  said 
her  companion,  in  his  off-hand  way. 

"Oh  no,"  she  answered,  with  a  meek 
sarcasm  ;  wasn't  he  onlv  doing  as  a 
child  what  grown-up  gentlemen  are  said 
to  do  ?  When  there  is  money  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  sweetheart  on  the  other, 
doesn't  the  sweetheart  suffer  as  a  rule  ?" 

"  What  can  you  know  about  it  ?  "  he 
said  bluntly.  "  In  any  case,  you  don't 
run  any  danger.  Mr.  Roscorla  is  not 
likely  to  be  tempted  by  bags  of  gold." 

Mr.  Roscorla  —  always  Mr.  Roscorla. 
Wcnna,  who  crimsoned  deeply  at  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  relations 
between  herself  and  her  absent  lover, 
began  to  be  somewhat  angry  with  this 
thoughtless  lad,  who  would  continually 
introduce  the  name.  What  was  his  ob- 
ject in  doing  so  ?  To  show  her  that  he 
never  failed  to  remember  her  position, 
and  that  that  was  his  excuse  for  talking 
very  frankly  to  her,  as  he  would  have 
done  to  a  sister  ?  Or  merely  to  please 
her  by  speaking  of  one  who  ought  to  be 
very  dear  to  her  ?  She  was  not  indebted 
to  him  for  this  blundering  effort  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  on  any  less  cheerful  morning 
might  have  visited  him  with  one  of  those 
fits  of  formal  politeness  or  of  constrained 
silence  with  which  young  ladies  are  ac- 
customed to  punish  too  forward  acquaint- 
ances. 

But  Miss  Wenna  had  it  not  in  her 
heart  to  be  reserved  on  this  pleasant 
forenoon  ;  she  good-naturedly  overlooked 
the  pertinacious  mistakes  of  her  compan- 
ion; and  talked  to  him — and  to  the 
flowers,  and  birds,  and  trees  around  her 
—  with  a  happy  carelessness  until  the 
two  of  them  together  made  their  way  up 
to  the  Hall.  Just  as  Master  Harry 
opened  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
and  turned  to  let  her  through,  he  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  notice  her  dress. 
He  made  no  scruple  of  stopping  her  for 
a  moment  to  look  at  it. 

**0h,  I  say,  I  wish  you  could  get  my 
mother  to  dress  like  you  !  " 

The  burst  of  admiration  was  so  genuine 
that  Miss  Wenna  —  bein»  onlv  a  girl  — 
was  very  much  pleased  indeed ;  and 
blushed  a  little,  and  would  rather  have 
passed  on.  There  was  nothing,  indeed, 
remarkable  about  her  costume  —  about 
the  roufjh  light-grey  dress  with  its 
touches  here  and  there  of  blue,  nor  yet 


about  the  white  hat  with  its  forget-me- 
nots  and  big  white  daisies  —  except  that 
it  seemed  to  fit  well  a  very  pretty  figure, 
and  also  that  the  blue  suited  the  dark 
and  clear  complexion  and  the  dark  eyes 
and  hair. 

"  I'm  sick  of  her  stalking  about  the 
house  in  the  guise  of  a  ghost  —  she  all 
white,  everything  else  black.  I  say, 
Wenna,  don't  you  think  you  could  get 
her  to  dress  like  a  human  being  ?  " 

"  But  if  it  is  her  wish,  you  ought  to 
respect  it." 

"  It's  only  a  craze,"  he  said,  impatiently. 

"  It  may  seem  so  to  you,"  his  compan- 
ion said  ;  "  but  she  has  her  own  reasons 
for  it,  and  they  deserve  your  sympathy, 
even  though  they  may  not  convince  you.. 
And  you  ought  not  to  speak  in  that  harsh 
way  of  one  who  is  so  very  good  and  gen- 
tle, and  who  is  so  considerate  towards 
you." 

"  Oh,  you  always  find  excuses  for  peo- 
ple," he  said,  roughly.  "  Everybody 
should  be  considered,  and  respected,  and 
have  their  fine  feelings  praised  and  cod- 
dled, according  to  you.  Everybody  is 
perfect,  according  to  you." 

**  Oh  dear,  no,"  she  said,  quite  humbly. 
"  I  know  one  or  two  people  whose  con- 
duct and  habits,  and  their  manners,  too, 
might  be  very  much  improved  indeed." 
"  I  suppose  you  mean  me  ?  "  he  said. 
"And  if  I  did?"  she  said  boldly. 
"  Don't  you  think,  when  you  want  your 
mother  to  be  just  as  you  would  have  her 
to  be,  that  she  might  turn  round  and  say 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  you 
that  she  might  wish  to  have  altered  ?• 
You  know  her  manner  of  life  is  not  ne- 
cessarily wrong  merely  because  you  can't 

understand  it.    As  for  yours  " 

"  Go  ahead  1 "  he  cried,  with  a  loud 
and  suddenly  good-natured  laugh. 
"  Heap  up  all  my  sins  on  my  head  !  I'm 
getting  used  to  be  lectured  now.  Please, 
Miss  Puritan,  would  you  like  me  to  get 
a  surplice  and  come  and  sing  hymns  in 
the  choir  ?  " 

Miss  Puritan  did  not  answer.  There 
was  no  look  of  annoyance  on  her  face  — 
only  a  certain  calm  reserve  that  told  her 
companion  that  he  had  somehow  wound- 
ed the  friendly  confidence  that  had 
sprung  up  between  them  during  this 
pleasant  morning  ramble.  And  at  this 
moment  they  reached  the  front  of  the 
Hall,  where  Mrs.  Trelyon  came  forward 
to  greet  her  visitor,  so  that  Master  Harry 
had  no  further  opportunity  just  then  of 
asking  her  whether  he  had  offended  her, 
and  of  making  an  apology.    He  listened 
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for  a  few  minutes  to  his  mother  talkinor 
to  Wenna  about  that  sewing-club.  He 
became  impatient  with  himself,  and 
vexed,  for  Wenna  seemed  in  no  wise  to 
recognize  his  presence ;  and  of  course 
his  mother  did  not  ask  his  advice  about 
the  purchase  of  flannel.  He  tossed 
about  the  books  on  the  table  ;  he  teased 
an  Angola  cat  that  was  lying  before  the 
fire  until  it  tried  to  bite  him,  and  then 
he  put  its  nose  into  the  water  of  a  flower- 
vase.  With  the  feather  of  a  quill  dipped 
in  ink  he  drew  a  fox  on  one  of  the  white 
tiles  of  the  fireplace  ;  and  then  he  en- 
deavoured to  remove  that  work  of  art 
with  the  edge  of  a  scarlet  and  gold  foot- 
stool. These  various  occupations  afford- 
ing him  no  relief,  he  got  up,  stretched 
his  legs,  and  said  to  his  mother, 

"  Mother,  you  keep  her  here  for  lunch. 
I  shall  be  back  at  two." 

"  Oh,  but  I  can't  stay  so  long,"  Wenna 
said,  suddenly,  I  know  I  shall  be 
wanted  at  home." 

"  Oh  no,  you  won't,"  the  young  gentle- 
man said,  coolly,  "  I  know  you  won't. 
Mabyn  told  me  so.  Besides,  I  am  going 
down  now  to  tell  them  you  will  be  back  at 
four." 

And  so  he  went  away,  but  his  walk 
down  to  the  inn  was  not  as  pleasant  as 
that  roundabout  ramble  up  to  the  Hall  had 
been. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
ONLY  A  BASKET  OF  PRIMROSES. 

"  What  a  busy  life  you  must  lead,"  said 
Mrs.  Trelyon,  looking  with  a  gentle  won- 
der at  the  young  lady  before  her.  "  You 
seem  to  know  how  to  do  everything." 

Miss  Wenna  coloured  a  little,  and  said 
something  about  having  had  to  help  her 
mother  for  many  years  past. 

"And  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
as  you  have !  "  Mrs.  Trelyon  continued, 
unconsciously  staring  at  the  girl  as  if 
she  were  some  strange  phenomenon. 
"  Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"That  I  am  sure  I  have  not  got," 
Wenna  said,  brightening  considerably, 
"for  the  strangers  who  come  to  the  inn 
of  course  don't  speak  to  me,  except  one 
or  two  of  the  very  old  ladies  sometimes, 
and  all  they  speak  about  is  the  scenery. 
But  Mabyn  and  I  read  the  remarks  in  the 
visitors'  book,  and  these  are  very  amus- 
ing, especially  the  poetry  that  the  young 
gentlemen  write ;  and  indeed,  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon, if  one  were  to  judge  by  that  book, 
one  would  think  that  the  world  was  very 
silly.   The  elderly  gentlemen  generally 


praise  the  cooking;  the  elderly  ladies 
generally  say  something  nice  about  >tbe 
cleanliness  of  the  bedrooms  and  the 
good  attendance ;  and  the  young  ladies 
write  about  anything,  recommending 
other  visitors  to  go  to  particular  places, 
or  saying  what  they  think  of  the  Cornish 
peasantry.  I  am  sure  they  are  all  very 
good-natured  to  us,  and  say  very  nice 
things  of  the  inn ;  but  then  it  looks  so 
silly.  And  the  young  gentlemen  are  far 
the  worst  —  especially  the  university 
young  gentlemen,  for  they  write  such 
stupid  poetry  and  make  such  bad  jokes. 
I  suppose  it  is  that  the  fresh  air  gives 
them  very  good  spirits,  and  they  don't 
care  what  they  say,  and  they  never  ex- 
pect that  their  friends  will  see  what  they 
have  written.  I  have  noticed,  though, 
that  the  walking  gentleman  never  write 
such  things  when  they  are  leaving,  for 
they  are  always  too  anxious  about  the 
number  of  miles  they  have  to  get  over 
on  that  day,  and  they  are  always  anxious, 
too,  about  the  heels  of  their  stockings. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  the  book  " 

Wenna  stopped.  Mrs.  Trelyon  had 
been  very  good  in  extending  a  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance to  her,  and  now  proposed  to 
help  her  in  a  way  with  her  work.  But 
she  was  going  too  far  in  expecting  that 
this  reserved  and  silent  lady  should  be- 
come a  visitor  at  the  inn,  or  interest  her- 
self in  its  commonplace  affairs.  At  this 
moment,  indeed,  Mrs.  Trelyon  was  so 
very  much  reserved,  that  she  did  not 
notice  either  Wenna's  tentative  invita- 
tion or  her  embarrassment  when  she 
cut  it  short. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  absently,  showing^ 
what  she  had  been  thinking  about,  "  I 
wish  you  could  get  Harry  to  go  to  one  of 
the  universities." 

It  was  now  Wenna's  turn  to  stare. 
Did  the  mother  of  that  young  gentleman 
seriously  think  that  this  stranger-girl  had 
such  an  influence  over  him  ? 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Trelyon,"  Wenna  said, 
"how  could  I  " 

*.*  He  would  do  anything  for  you,"  the 
gentle  lady  said,  with  much  simplicity 
and  honesty.  "  He  pays  no  attention  to 
anything  I  say  to  him  ;  but  he  would  do 
anything  for  you.  His  whole  manner 
changes  when  you  are  in  the  house.  I 
think  you  are  the  only  person  in  the 
world  he  is  afraid  of.  And  it  was  so 
good  of  you  to  get  him  to  go  to  church." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  not  I,"  said  Wenna, 
getting  rather  afraid. 

"  But  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Trelyon,  quite 
affectionately,  "for  I  have  seen  every- 
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body  else  try  and  fail.  You  see,  my 
dear,  you  are  in  a  peculiar  position.  You 
are  young,  and  a  pleasant  companion  for 
a  young  man  ;  and  as  you  are  no  relation 
of  his  lie  is  courteous  to  you.  And  then, 
you  see,  your  being  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried enables  Mm  to  speak  freely  to  jrou 
and  treat  you  as  a  friend,  and  1  think, 
besides,  you  have  acquired  some  means 
of  keeping  him  in  check,  and  having  au- 
thority over  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
do  more  for  you  than  for  any  one  I  know. 
As  for  roe,  I  have  never  had  any  control 
over  him  ;  but  he  is  at  least  civil  to  me 
when  you  are  in  the  room." 
Wenna  rose. 

"  Mrs.  Trelyon,"  she  said,  "  don't  you 
think  it  is  a  pity  to  stay  indoors  on  such 
a  beautiful  morning?  The  air  is  quite 
mild  and  warm  outside." 

She  was  glad  to  get  out.  There  was 
something  in  this  declaration  of  her  re- 
sponsibility for  the  young  man's  conduct 
which  considerably  startled  and  fright- 
ened her.  It  was  all  very  well  for  her 
to  administer  an  occasional  sharp  reproof 
to  him  when  he  was  laughing  and  joking 
with  herself  and  Mabyn,  but  to  become 
the  r^ognized  monitress  of  so  wild  a 
pupil  as  Master  Harry  —  to  have  his  own 
mother  appeal  to  her  —  that  was  quite  a 
different  affair.  And  on  this  occasion, 
when  Mrs.  Trelyon  had  got  a  shawl,  and 
come  outside  with  her  guest,  all  her  talk 
was  about  her  son,  and  his  ways,  and  his 
prospects.  It  was  very  clear  that  with 
all  her  lamentations  over  his  conduct, 
Mrs.  Trelyon  was  very  fond  of  the  young 
man,  and  was  quite  assured  too  that  he 
had  the  brains  to  do  anything  he  mi^ht 
be  induced  to  undertake.  Wenna  lis- 
tened in  a  vague  way  to  all  these  com- 
plaints and  speculations,  and  covert 
praises ;  she  did  not  find  her  position 
so  embarrassing  in  the  open  air  as  in 
that  close  drawing-room.  They  walked 
through  the  leafy  alleys  of  the  garden, 
unconsciously  regarding  the  beautiful 
colour  of  the  new  sprin|r  flowers,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  larks  singing  high  up  in  the 
blue.  From  time  to  time,  as  they  turned, 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  hills  all  ablaze 
with  gorse  ;  and  near  the  horizon  a  long 
line  of  pale  azure  with  a  single  white  ship 
visible  in  the  haze.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  a  man  was  harrowing ;  they 
could  hear  him  calling  to  the  horses,  and 
the  jingling  of  the  chains.  Then  there 
was  the  murmuj  of  the  stream  far  below, 
where  the  sunlight  just  caught  the  light 
green  of  the  larches.  These,  and  the 
constant  singing  of  the  birds  around 


them,  were  the  only  sounds  that  accom- 
'  panied  their  talk,  as  they  wandered  this 
way  and  that  by  brilliant  garden-plots  or 
through  shaded  avenues,  where  the  air 
was' sweet  with  the  fresh  scents  of  the 
opening  summer. 

And  at  last  they  came  back  to  the  pro- 
posal that  Wenna  should  try  ta persuade 
Master  Harry  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Trelyon,"  the  girl  said  ear- 
nestly, I  am  quite  sure  you  mistake 
altogether  my  relations  with  your  son.  I 
could  not  presume  to  give  him  advice. 
It  would  not  be  my  place  to  do  so  even  if 
we  were  on  the  fooling  of  friends,  and 
that,  at  present,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Don't  you  see,  Mrs.  Trelyon,  that  be- 
cause Mr.  Trelyon  in  coming  about  the 
inn  was  good-natured  enough  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  my  father,  and  to 
talk  to  us  girls,  it  would  not  do  for  any 
of  us  to  forget  how  we  are  situated.  I 
don't  anyway  —  perhaps  because  I  am 
proud  —  out,  at  all  events,  I  should  not 
presume  on  Mr.  Trelyon's  good  nature. 
Don't  you  see,  Mrs.  Trelyon  ?  " 

"  I  see  that  you  are  a  very  practical,  and 
sensible,  and  plain-spoken  young  lady," 
her  companion  said,  regarding  her  with  a 
kindly  look,  "but  1  think  you  don't  do 
my  son  justice.  It  is  not  thoughtless- 
ness that  made  him  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  don't  think  he  ever  did  a  more 
prudent  thing  in  his  life  before.  And 
then,  dear  Miss  Rosewarne,  you  must 
remember  —  if  I  may  speak  of  such  a 
thing  —  that  you  will  soon  be  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  very  few  friends  we  have 
about  here ;  and  you  must  excuse  us  if 
we  claim  you  as  a  friend  already,  and 
try  to  take  advantage  of  your  friendship. 
Now,  do  you  see  that  ?  " 

Wenna  was  not  persuaded  ;  but  she 
was,  at  all  events,  very  pleased  to  see 
that  occasionally  Mrs.  Trelyon  could  for- 
get her  brooding  sentimental  fancies  and 
become,  comparatively,  bright  and  talka- 
tive. 

"  Now  will  you  say  a  word  to  him 
when  he  comes  home  for  lunch  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  I  can't  do  that,  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon," Wenna  said,  "it  would  be  quite 
'  rude  of  me  to  do  that.    Besides,  if  you 
I  would  not  be  displeased  with  me,  Mrs. 
j  Trelyon,  for  saying  so,  I  don't  think  go- 
ing to  a  university  would  do  him  any 
jgood*   I  don't  thinic —  I  hope  you  won't 
be  vexed  with  me  —  that  he  has  had  suf- 
'  ficient  schooling.    And  isn't  there  an 
'examination  before  you  could  get  in  ? 
Well,  I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  I  am 
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quite  sure  that  if  he  did  get  in,  he  would 
be  too  proud  to  put  hiraself  in  competi- 
tion with  the  other  young  men  who  were 
properly  prepared  for  study,  and  he  would 
take  to  boating,  or  cricket,  or  some  such 
thing.  Now,  don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon,  he  would  be  as  well  occupied  in 
amusing  Iiimself  here,  where  you  might 
gradually  get  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
something  besides  shooting  and  fishing  ? 
He  knows  far  more  things  than  most  peo- 
ple fancy,  I  know  that.  My  father  says 
he  is  very  clever  and  can  pick  up  any- 
thing you  tell  him  ;  and  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  management  of  an  estate, 
and  about  the  slate  quarries,  and  about 
mining  too,  than  people  imagine.  And 
as  for  me,"  added  the  girl  bravely,  "  I 
will  say  this,  that  I  think  him  very  clever 
indeed,  and  that  he  will  make  a  straight- 
forward and  honourable  man,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  him  in  Parlinment, 
where  he  would  be  able  to  hold  his  own, 
I  know." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Trelyon,  with  a  joyful  face,  "  I  am  so 
grateful  to  you.  I  am  so  proud  to  know 
you  think  so  highly  of  him.  And  won*t 
you  say  a  word  to  him  ?  He  will  do 
whatever  you  please." 

But  Miss  Wenna  had  somehow  been 
startled  into  that  confession,  and  the 
sudden  burst  of  honesty  left  her  consid- 
erably ashamed  and  embarrassed.  She 
would  not  promise  to  intermeddle  in  the 
matter,  whatever  she  had  been  induced 
to  say  about  the  future  of  the  young  man. 
She  stooped  to  pick  up  a  flower  to  cover 
her  confusion,  and  then  she  asked  Mrs. 
Trelyon  to  be  good  enough  to  excuse 
her  staying  to  lunch. 

"Oh  no,  I  dare  not  do  that,"  Mrs. 
Trelyon  said,  **  Harry  would  pull  the 
house  down  when  he  found  I  h.id  let 
you  go.  You  know  we  have  no  visitors 
at  present,  and  it  will  be  such  a  pleasure 
to  have  him  lunch  with  me  ;  he  seldom 
does,  and  never  at  all  if  there  are  visit- 
ors. But  really.  Miss  Rosewarne,  it  is 
so  inconsiderate  of  me  to  talk  always  of 
him,  as  if  you  were  as  much  interested  as 
myself.  Why  the  whole  morning  we 
have  not  saia  a  word  about  you  and  all 
you  are  looking  forward  to.  I  do  hope  you 
will  be  happy.  I  am  sure  you  will  be, 
for  you  have  such  a  sensible  way  of  re- 
garding things,  and  all  is  sure  to  go  well. 
I  must  say  that  I  thought  Harry  was  a 
little  more  mad  than  usual  when  be  first 
told  me  about  that  money ;  but  now  I 
know  you,  I  am  very,  very  glad  indeed, 
and  very  pleased  that  I  could  be  of  some 


little  service  to  Mr.  Roscorla  for  your 
sake." 

The  girl  beside  her  did  not  under- 
stand ;  she  looked  up  with  wondering 
eyes. 

"  What  money,  Mrs.  Trelyon  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  money  that  Harry  got  for 
Mr.  Roscorla  —  the  money,  you  know, 
for  these  Jamaica  estates  ;  is  it  possible 
Mr.  Roscorla  did  not  tell  you  before  he 
left?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  Mrs, 
Trelyon,  and  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  at 
once,"  Wenna  said,  with  some  decision 
in  her  tone,  but  with  a  strange  sinking  at 
her  heart. 

"  You  don't  know,  then  ?  "  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon said,  with  a  sudden  fear  that  she  had 
been  indiscreet.  "Oh,  it  is  nothing,  a 
mere  business  arrangement.  Of  course, 
gentlemen  don't  care  to  have  these 
things  talked  over.  I  hope  you  won't 
mention  it,  dear  Miss  Rosewarne ;  I 
really  thought  you  might  have  overheard 
them  speaking  of  the  matter." 

Wenna  said  nothing.  The  soft  dark 
eyes  looked  a  little  troubled,  but  that 
was  all.  And  presently,  up  came  young 
Trelyon,  full  of  good  spirits,  and  i^oise, 
and  bustle  ;  and  he  drove  his  mother  and 
Wenna  before  him  into  the  house  ;  and 
hurried  up  the  servants,  and  would  open 
the  wine  himself.  His  mother  checked 
him  for  whistling  at  luncheon  ;  his  reply 
was  to  toss  the  Teg  of  a  fowl  on  to  the 
hearthrug,  where  a  small  and  shaggy 
terrier  immediately  began  to  worry  it. 
He  put  the  Angola  cat  on  the  table  to  see 
if  it  would  eat  some  Cornish  cream  off 
his  plate.  His  pigeons  got  to  know  of  his 
being  in  the  house,  and  came  flying 
about  the  windows  and  walking  jerkingly 
over  the  lawn ;  he  threw  up  the  window 
and  flung  them  a  couple  of  handfuls  of 
crumbs. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Wenna,"  said  he,  "  would 
you  like  to  see  my  tam^  fox  ?  I  am  sure 
yo(i  would.  Mather,  you  cut  round  to 
the  stables  and  tell  old  Luke  to  bring  that 
fox  here  — ^  ofiE  you  go  —  leave  the  claret 
this  side." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  fox  ;  I 
particularly  dislike  foxes,"  said  Wenna 
with  some  asperity  ;  and  Mather  was  re- 
called. 

Master  Harry  grinned  to  himself ;  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  able  to 
get  her  to  speak  to  him.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  luncheon  she  had  sat  almost 
silent,  observing  his  vagaries  and  listen- 
ing to  his  random  talk  in  silence ;  when 
she  spoke  it  was  always  in  answer  to  his 
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mother.  Very  soon  after  luncheon  she 
begged  Mrs.  Trelyon  to  excuse  her  go- 
ing away  \  and  then  she  went  and  put  on 
her  hat. 

"  ril  see  you  down  to  the  inn,"  said 
Master  Harry,  when  she  came  out  to  the 
hall-door. 

"  Thank  you,  it  is  quite  unnecessary," 
she  said,  somewhat  coldly. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you  may  be  as  nasty 
as  you  please,  but  I  shall  conquer  you  by 
my  extreme  politeness." 

At  another  time  she  would  have  laughed 
at  the  notion  of  this  young  gentleman 
complimenting  himself  on  his  politeness  ; 
now,  as  she  walked  quietly  down  the 
gravelled  path  to  the  gate,  she  was  very 
grave,  and,  indeed,  took  no  notice  of  his 
presence. 

"  Wenna,"  said  he,  after  he  had  shut 
the  gate,  and  rejoined  her,  "  is  it  fair  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about  a  chance  word  ? 
I  think  you  are  very  hard.  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you." 

"  You  have  not  offended  me,  Mr.  Trel- 
yon." 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  so  precious 
glum?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Now  look  here,  be  reasonable.  Are 
you  vexed  because  I  called  you  Wenna  ? 
Or  is  it  because  I  spoke  about  singing  in 
the  choir?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  simply,  "  I  was  not 
thinking  of  anything  of  that  kind ;  and  I 
am  not  vexed." 

"  Then  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

For  another  second  or  two  she  was  si- 
lent, apparently  from  irresolution  ;  then 
she  suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  confronted  him. 

"  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said,  "  is  it  true 
that  you  have  given  Mr.  Roscorla  money, 
and  on  my  account  ?" 

•*  No,  it  is  not,"  he  said,  considerably 
startled  by  her  tone ;  "  I  lent  him  Some 
Inoney  —  the  money  he  wanted  to  take 
to  Jamaica." 

"And  what  business  had  you  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort  ?"  she  said,  with  the 
shame  in  her  heart  lending^  a  strangely 
unusual  sharpness  to  her  voice. 

"Well,"  said  the  youn?  man,  quite 
humbly,  **  I  thought  it  would  be  a  service 
both  to  you  and  to  him  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  it.  If  he  succeeds  he 
will  pay  me  back.  It  was  precious  silly 
of  him  to  tell  you  anything  about  it ;  but 
still.  Miss  Wenna  —  you  must  see  —  now 
don't  be  unreasonable  —  what  harm  could 
there  be  in  it?" 

'  She  stood  before  him,  her  eyes  cast 


down,  her  pale  face  a  trifle  flushed,  and 
her  hands  clasped  tight. 

"  How  much  was  it  ?  "  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Now,  now,  now,"  he  said,  in  a  sooth- 
ing way,  "  don't  you  make  a  fuss  about 
it ;  it  is  a  business  transaction  ;  men 
often  lend  money  to  each  other  —  what  a 
fool  he  must  have  been  to  have  —  I  beg 

your  pardon  "  and  then  he  stopped 

frowning  at  his  own  stupidity. 
"  How  much  was  it*?" 
"Well,  if  you  must  know,  five  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds  ! "  she  re- 
peated absently.  "  I  am  sure  my  father 
has  not  so  much  money.  But  I  will  bid 
you  good-bye  now,  Mr.  Trelyon." 
And  she  held  out  her  hand. 
"  Mayn't  I  walk  down  with  you  to  the 
village  f  "  said  he,  looking  rather  crest- 
fallen. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  quietly, 
and  then  she  went  away. 

Well,  he  stood  looking  after  her  for  a 
few  seconds.  Now  that  her  back  w^s 
turned  to  him  and  she  was  going  awav, 
there  was  no  longer  any  brightness  in 
the  fresh  spring  woods,  nor  any  colour 
in  the  clear  skies  overhead.  She  had 
been  hard  on  him,  he  felt ;  and  yet  there 
was  no  anger  or  impatience  in  his  heart, 
only  a  vague  regret  that  somehow  he  had 
wounded  her,  and  that  they  were  no 
longer  good  friends.  He  stood  so  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  he  suddenly  set 
out  to  overtake  her.  She  turned  slightly 
just  as  he  had  got  up. 

"  Miss  Wenna,"  he  said,  rather  shame- 
facedly, "  I  forgot  to  ask  you  whether 
you  would  mind  calling  in  at  Mrs.  Luke's 
as  you  go  by.  There  is  a  basket  of  prim- 
roses there  for  you.  I  set  the  children 
to  gather  them  about  an  hour  ago ;  I 
thought  you  would  like  them." 

She  said  she  would ;  and  then  he 
raised  his  cap  to  her  —  looked  at  her 
just  for  one  moment  —  and  turned  and 
walked  away.  Wenna  called  for  the  bas- 
ket, and  a  very  fine  basket  of  flowers  it 
was,  for  Mrs.  Luke  said  that  Master 
Harry  had  given  the  children  sixpence 
a-piece  to  gather  the  finest  primroses 
they  could  get,  and  every  one  knows 
what  Cornish  primroses  are.  Wenna 
took  away  the  flowers  not  paying  any 
particular  attention  to  them,  and  it  was 
onlv  when  she  got  into  her  own  room  — 
and  when  she  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
sit  down  and  cry  —  that  she  noticed  lying 
among  the  large  and  pale  yellow  primroses 
a  bit  of  another  flower  which  one  of  the 
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children  had,  doubtless,  placed  there. 
It  was  merely  a  stalk  of  the  small  pink- 
flowered  saxifrage,  common  in  cottagers' 
gardens,  and  called  in  some  places  Lon- 
don-pride. In  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  tenderly  call  it  None- so-pretty. 
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I  WONDER  what  wei'e  the  feelings  of 
an  old-fashioned  Derbyshire  gentleman 
some  three  hundred  years  ago  when  the 
Countess  of  Devonshire  had  brought 
down  a  lot  of  outlandish  artists  and  ma- 
sons to  build  Hardwicke  Hall,  and  instead 
of  the  good  old  eables  and  buttresses  of 
his  youth  arose  classical  pilasters  and  en 
tablatures,  a  new  and  wonderful  birth  of 
heathen  art  to  supplant  the  dull  but  suffi 
cient  Gothic  under  which  he  and  his 
fathers  had  lived  for  a  couple  of  centu- 
ries. 

I  think  I  have  some  idea :  for  I  have 
been  a  humble  lover  of  art  from  my  boy 
hood,  and  till  lately  fancied  that  I  knew 
some  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  that 
world.  But  some  recent  flashes  of  light 
have  told  me  that  I  have  been  asleep,  I 
know  not  how  long,  and  am  in  danger 
of  finding  myself  sSter  all  no  better  than 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Let  me  explain.  I  live  in  a  market 
town  in  the  North  Midland  counties,  five 
hours  from  London.  We  are  not  wholly 
Bceotian.  We  take  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view and  the  Pall  Mall  Budget^  and  see 
the  Quarterly  Review  and  an  occasional 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  and  Contem- 
porary, I  myself  travelled  in  Italy  some 
years  ago.  I  used  to  take  in  the  Art 
Journal.  I  have  read  Rusk  in,  have 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  seeing  good 
pictures,  and  I  am,  I  hope,  as  open  to 
new  impressions  as  I  was  in  1850.  We 
are,  I  repeat,  not  wholly  Boeotian  ;  but 
the  mere  fact  of  our  latitude  makes  us 
provincial ;  and  our  brightest  rays  of 
enlightenment  come  rather  from  Man- 
chester than  from  London.  Yet  we  do 
not  fail,  once  at  least  in  two  or  three 
years,  to  visit  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  National  Gallery,  and  any  exhibitions 
of  pictures  which  may  be  open  when  our 
visits  to  town  take  place,  and  instruct 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  may  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  art  and  art-literature  now 
going  on  in  the  busier  world.  But  all  my 
ideas  have  been  upset  by  the  discovery 


that  the  present  and  future  of  English  art 
are  wholly  unlike  what  I  had  imagined. 

Some  months  ago,  at  one  of  those  so- 
cial meetings  in  which  the  country  still 
preserves  a  kindliness  of  neighbourly  in- 
tercourse which  is  lost  to  the  town,  there 
appeared  a  young  Oxonian,  the  nephew 
of  our  excellent  rector,  a  recent  candi- 
date for  honours,  and  lately  elected  fel- 
low of  his  college.    It  was  mteresting  to 
meet  a  young  man  of  promise,  and,  for 
his  years,  of  some  reputation  ;  and  he 
was  cordially  received  by  the  company. 
After  dinner  the  conversation  (ieavinc^ 
for  a  while  our  favourite  local  topics) 
turned  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    I  had  visited  it  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  had  been  glad  to  see  in  it 
evidence  that  the  vigour  of  English  art 
was  still  unimpaired,  in  spite  of  the  influ- 
ence of  pre-Raphaelitism  now  happily 
passed  away,  and  of  a  too  dominant 
French  sentimentalism.    It  is  true  that  a 
sense  of  staleness  had  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  my  enjoyment,  as  I  saw  the 
same  painters  executing  the  same  feats 
which  they  have  executed  for  goodness 
knows  how  many  years  past.    Yet  I 
found  plenty  to  praise,  and  just  cause  for 
congratulating  a  country  which  had  be- 
fore it  so  good  a  hope  of  a  progressive 
school  of  art.    I  was  enumerating  some 
of  the  pictures  of  the  year  which  had 
seemed  to  me  specially  worthy  of  remark, 
and  amongst  others  a  painting  by  a  Mr. 
Moore  which  had  puzzled  me ;  a  single 
figure  without  light  or  shade,  or  any  par- 
ticular colour;  something  like  a  tinted 
bas-relief.    I  now  know  that  Mr.  Moore 
is  one  of  our  great  ones  ;  but  then  I  used 
his  name  ignorantly.    My  young  friend, 
who  had    been   silent   during  dinner, 
])ricked  up  his  ears  at  the  name,  and  said, 
i  n  a  tone  which,  if  not  disrespectful,  was 
not  deferential,  "You  do  not  appear  to 
have  noticed  the  best  thing  in  last  year's 
exhibition  —  the  great  Greek  procession, 
by  the  same  painter."    Now  I  had  no- 
ticed that  picture,  and  spent  some  time 
before  it,  and  marked  it  with  a  cross  in 
my  catalogue.    I  had  expressed  my  sur- 
prise to  the  friend  who  was  with  me  at 
the  time  (not  a  judge  of  painting  him- 
self) that  such  a  picture  should  have  been 
admitted  at  all.    It  had  seemed  to  me  a 
dull  and  flat  composition  in  sad  green  and 
grey,  a  dead  echo  of  an  unreal  past. 

"  Ah  1 "  broke  in  my  young  friend,  with 
a  regretful  air,  **  and  what  have  we  at 
best  but  an  echo?  There  is  no  art-life 
in  this  century ;  we  can  but  try  and  feel 
the  past,  and  make  it  live  again  as  we 
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best  may.  Look  at  Jones  I  look  at  Mor- 
ris !  what  do  they  do  .but  catch  a  spark 
from  the  ages  which  had  a  life  ?  The 
sentiment  of  that  picture  is  not  unreal ; 
it  is  refracted,  if  you  will.  The  poetry  of 
it  is  a  poetry  of  situation,  which  none  but 
a  delicate  culture  can  taste.  There  is  a 
world  of  passion  in  that  situation,  if  you 
can  but  feel  it." 

"  A  situation,"  I  said ;  "  but  what  a 
situation  ! 

"  Oh,  pardon  me  ;  I  do  not  mean  by  a 
situation  a  mere  transcript  of  a  fact ;  it 
is  the  transcript  of  a  sentiment.  Look 
at  the  Greeks  1  No  incident  too  slight, 
too  fleeting,  to  be  the  casket  of  an  im- 
perishable thought." 

Here  he  turned  away  from  me  to  some 
ladies  who  were  of  the  company,  ladies 
who  have  lately  come  into  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whose  unconventional  be- 
haviour, dress,  and  conversation  furnish 
much  matter  for  les  disettes  of  a  country 
town.  As  far  as  I  can  haxard  a  guess, 
their  aim  is  to  reconcile  the  thirteenth 
with  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  our 
sweet  Phyllises  and  Phidyles,  always 
ready  to  learn,  are  dropping  the  quaint 
skirts  and  ribbons  which  made  them  as 
pretty  as  Dresden  china  in  the  Clarissa 
period  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  becom- 
ing mediaeval  Florentines,  sweeping 
through  the  aisle  on  Sunday  mornings 
like  I^ura  or  Beatrice  at  a  fancy  ball. 

I  could  find  no  place  for  myself  in  this 
conversation  ;  the  names  were  unfamiliar. 
I  had  been  visiting  picture-galleries  with 
my  eyes  shut,  it  seems  —  Blake,  Stot- 
hard,  Watts,  Morris,  Rossetti,  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Tones  and  Jones,  and  again 
Jones.  I  knew  the  names  of  these 
painters  to  be  sure,  but  had  looked  upon 
most  of  them  as  artists  who  had  more 
sentiment  or  quaintness  than  knowledge 
and  power.  Then  the  terms  they  used  — 
tonality,  mood-landscape,  exquisite  pas- 
sion, splendour  of  experience,  pulsations 
of  consciousness  — and  adjectives  :  inti- 
mate, precious,  sharp,  swift,  resonant, 
sweet.  "  Well,"  I  thought,  "  I  am  an  old 
fogy,  but  not  too  old  to  learn  ;  ^nd  I  will 
find  out  whatever  I  can  of  these  lean  kine 
who  are  to  eat  up  our  John  Bull  and  all 
he  has  believed  in  hitherto,  and  see 
whether  the  leanness  is  theirs  or  mine  ; 
and  meantime  I  will  boldly  ask  this  young 
pr/cieux  hovf  I  can  obtain  access  to  the 
studios  in  which  these  painters  work,  and 
to  the  literature  in  which  their  principles 
are  set  down." 

"  Are  you  coming  up  to  town  any  time 
in  the  next  ten  days  ?  "  he  said  (as  if  I 
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were  in  the  habit  of  running  up  and  down 
once  a  week  or  so) ;  "  I  will  take  you  to 
all  the  studios.  1  know  all  these  fellows  ; 
and  you  should  read  the  Academy  and 
the  Portfolio;  the  Academy  is  the  best 
thing  there  is.  I  write  in  it  myself  some- 
times.  Good  night." 

A  week  after  this  conversation  I  found 
myself  in  Oxford  with  my  new  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  W.  The  young  gentleman  had 
insisted  on  my  accompanying  him  to  Ox- 
ford and  thence  to  London  ;  and  I  retain 
so  pleasant  a  recollection  of  his  hospi- 
tality that  I  am  unwilling  to  criticise  him- 
self or  his  tastes,  or  even  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  furniture  of  his  rooms,  to  which 
I  had  looked  forward  as  a  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  his  conversa- 
tion continually  suggested.  I  must  con- 
fess that  what  I  saw  amazed  me.  Im- 
agine an  old  set  of  panelled  rooms  dating, 
I  dare  say,  from  1700.*  I  remembered 
them  as  occupied  by  a  friend  of  my  own 
about  thirty  years  ago :  they  were  then 
painted  or  grained  a  cheerful  light-oak 
colour.  Mr.  W.  had  had  the  panels 
painted  tea-green.  His  sofas  and  chairs 
were  covered  with  yellow  chintz.  Persian 
rugs  lay  in  all  directions  about  the  room 
—  the  floor  covered  with  China  mattin*. 
The  curtains  were  of  a  kind  of  snun- 
coloured  green.  The  furniture,  spindle- 
legged  mahogany  tables,  odd  round  look- 
ing-glasses like  those  one  sees  in  bed- 
rooms, and  carved  book-cases  with  glass 
fronts  such  as  I  remember  in  my  grand- 
mother's house  some  forty  years  past.  The 
fireplace  was  full  of  Gothic  or  semi-Gothic 
blue-and-white  tiles,  with  an  old-fash- 
ioned brass  fender.  In  the  upper  lights 
of  the  windows  were  some  allegorical 
subjects  in  white  and  yellow  —  the  four 
seasons,  I  think  —  in  an  extreme  mediae- 
val style.  It  was  all  very  refined  and 
pretty,  but  what  a  jumble  !  Here  was 
eclecticism  with  a  vengeance  —  Hafis  on 
the  floor.  Queen  Anne  on  the  walls, 
Chaucer  in  windows,  glass  from  the 
Grand  Canal,  mirrors  Louis  Quatorze, 
chairs  and  tables  which  might  have  stood 
in  Clarissa's  parlour.  And  when  I  came 
to  look  more  closely  at  the  pictures  —  for 
you  may  read  a  man's  mind  as  well  by 
his  pictures  as  by  his  books  —  I  was 
more  confounded  than  ever.  Here  was 
a  writhing,  sweeping  mass  of  black  and 
white,  a  photograph  from  Blake.  Here 
an  extraordinary  transparent  white  figure 
standing  amongst  azaleas  by  an  enormous 
China  pot  —  **  Morgiana  ?  "  I  asked  my- 
self. Then  there  were  two  little  water- 
colours,  one  representing  half  an  acre  of 
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grass-land  with  three  rabbits  and  the  top 
of  a  shed ;  and  as  its  pendant  half  an 
acre  of  town  rubbish  with  the  back  of  a 
red-brick  house,  and  half-a-dozen  cats  on 
the  tiles.  Then  a  dark  red  lady  with  her 
hair,  also  red,  twisted  east,  and  her  gown 
twisted  west,  almond  eyes,  her  face  like 
the  ace  of  spades  and  her  mouth  like  the 
ace  of  hearts  —  a  sort  of  grisaille  drawing 
without  distance  or  perspective,  in  which 
the  patterns  of  the  clothes  were  more 
conspicuous  than  the  features.  Land- 
scapes :  one  in  oil,  painted,  I  should  say, 
with  thumb  and  fingers  —  a  sullen  pool 
and  a  gnarled  oak  —  green,  that  made 
one's  teeth  creak  to  look  at  it ;  another, 
a  cold  rushy  moor,  blown  by  the  wind, 
with  a  stunted  thorn  and  a  bit  of  grey 
distance,  lovely  in  sentiment,  but  dreary 
and  unhappy  more  than  the  world  really 
is.  Then  a  misty-moisty  row  of  poplars 
near  a  tank  —  the  sky  represented  by 
blots  of  white  paint,  the  trees  by  blots  of 
grey  —  and  in  the  midst  of  this  collection 
of  oddities,  lo !  a  facsimile  of  one  of 
Leonardo's  drawinojs,  an  Albert  Diirer 
engraving,  and  a  bit  of  early  Florentine 
painting.  I  felt  like  a  geologist  amongst 
a  heap  of  unsorted  specimens,  searching 
in  vain  for  a  central  thought  to  bind  all 
these  contraries  together. 

I  was  tired  with  my  journey,  and  asked 
leave  to  rest  an  hour  in  my  host's  luxu- 
rious armchair  while  he  went  out  on 
some  business.  I  fell  into  a  sort  of 
waking  doze,  in  which  the  objects  around 
me  seemed  gradually  to  harmonize  into 
something  like  a  tune  in  a  minor  key.  I 
felt  the  charm  of  grace  and  refinement. 
This  rococo  collection  had  after  all  some 
unity.  I  seemed  to  find  the  key  to  it  in 
the  half-toned  grey-green  atmosphere 
which  pervaded  all.  No  bright  colour 
was  admitted,  except  here  and  there  a 
sunlight  patch  on  a  Persian  carpet.  All 
the  life  represented  had  something  of 
incompleteness  or  decay.  There  was  no 
midday  heat  or  splendour  or  strength. 
The  yellow  allegories  in  the  windows 
were  worn  and  wasted  ;  the  green  of  the 
walls  was  that  of  a  hortus  siccus;  the 
men  and  women  in  the  drawings  were 
all  sick  and  sorry.  The  sadness  of  tone 
in  all  this  Castle  of  Indolence  so  oppressed 
me  that  I  got  up  and  leant  out  of  the 
window,  and  gazed  out  upon  bright  chest- 
nut trees  in  full  leaf,  rich  buttercups  in 
Christchurch  meadow,  boys  in  coloured 
flannels  talking  and  laughing  on  their 
way  to  the  boats,  and  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  healthv  happy  midsummer  life. 

I  came  back  Irom  London  dazed  and 


dazzled  as  if  I  had  been  couched  for  a 
cataract.  I  have  hardly  yet  dared  to  re- 
move the  bandages.  My  eclectic  friend 
taught  me  to  see  what  my  rheumy  eyes 
had  hitherto  passed  over  unnoted.  He 
led  me  to  avious  places  of  the  Pierides, 
and  bade  me  look  into  unsullied  fountains 
in  which  I  had  seen  before  nothing  but 
quaintness  and  conceit.  Thus  was  my 
visual  ray  cleansed.  In  humility  I  re- 
ceived the  sacred  books  and  newspapers 
of  his  sect,  and  though  not  vet  enlight- 
ened, I  hope  I  may  c^l  myself  a  catechu- 
men. 

Let  me  first  describe  how  this  school 
appeared  to  me  as  it  was  gradually  re- 
vealed to  me  through  books  and  pictures 
and  conversation  ;  then  I  may  perhaps 
go  on  to  find  some  guiding  principle  by 
which  to  judge  of  it. 

Eclecticism  is  a  threadbare  word  ;  for 
everything  nowadays  is  eclectic,  from  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Cabinet  downwards.  It  is  even 
vulgar  to  be  eclectic  ;  but  you  cannot  es- 
cape altogether  the  habit  of  the  age  in 
which  you  live  ;  and  so  these  purists  are, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  more  eclectic  than 
their  neighbours ;  and  pick  out  from  all 
styles  and  periods  what  is  in  accordance 
with  their  mood.  And  this  is  very  various. 
I  find  them  admiring  and  imitating  early 
Italian  art,  modern  French,  eighteenth 
century  of  the  date  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
down  to  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth, 
old  Endish  of  the  period  of  Chaucer, 
Greek  idyllic,  Roman  decadence.  What 
is  their  common  characteristic  ?  Hear  it 
in  their  own  catch-words  —  what  they 
relish  is  refinement,  delicacy,  subtlety  of 
thought,  colour,  and  form,  and  a  certain 
yearning  of  passion.  They  admire  and 
imitate  the  dawn  or  decline  of  the 
great  schools;  not  the  full  sunshine  — 
they  have  no  eyes  for  Titian,  but  they 
rave  about  Botticelli.  They  make  much 
more  of  Stothard  than  of  Reynolds  ;  of 
Blake  than  of  Byron.  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  modern  fashion  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  neglected  genius.  It  is  that  the 
sentiment  of  thes^  artists  attracts  them 
by  its  refinement,  and  perh«ips  by  its 
want  of  strength  and  colour.  There  is  a 
fine  flower  of  refinement  which  only 
springs  up  here  and  there  out  of  a  rich 
soil  in  Greece,  Italy,  or  France,  very 
rarely  in  Rome,  England,  or  Germany. 
It  has  not  robustness  enough  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  a  great  school.  To  take 
illustrations  for  different  arts,  I  would 
instance  Chopin  for  music;  Flaxman  for 
sculpture  ;  for  poetry,  the  Italians  whom 
Mr.  Rossetti  imitates,  as  artists  who  had 
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in  their  different  ways  this  quah'ty;  a 
distinction  of  sentiment  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  refinement  and  an  undefined 
longing.  For  a  special  instance  I  cannot 
take  a  better  than  Botticelli,  who  is  so 
completely  their  favourite  painter  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  about 
bim.  There  is  a  half-expressed  longing 
znAfimness  of  sentiment  in  Botticelli's 
painting  which  is  unlike  anything  else 
except  the  poetry  of  which  Dante's  Vita 
Nuova  is  the  highest  example.  Giotto, 
Fra  Angelico,  almost  any  one  else  you 
please,  are  straightforward  and  matter-of- 
fact  in  comparison  with  him.  Perhaps 
one  may  say  that  there  is  a  similar  differ- 
ence between  Raphael  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  or  between  Titian  and  Bellini. 
This  refined  sentiment,  not  unknown  to 
Perugino  and  his  pupils,  but  expressed 
by  them  in  a  more  happy,  sunshiny  tem- 
per, is  the  quality  which  our  modern 
school  most  admires.  Mr.  Pater,  in  his 
book  on  the  Renaissance,  says  it  is 
rebellion  against  dogma  and  the  worship 
of  the  body  that  inspires  the  keen-souled 
Gnquecentists.  No !  I  say ;  go  to  Ti- 
tian and  Veronese  if  you  wish  to  see  the 
gorgeous  happy  pagan  life  and  the  glorv 
of  the  worship  of  the  body.  In  Botti- 
celli we  have  not  the  splendid  health  of 
the  Roman  and  Venetian  painters  ;  but  a 
pale  skin,  soft  blue  lines  in  the  throat, 
long  slender  limbs,  languid  eyes,  pouting 
lips  —  a  sad  allegory  of  life,  a  melancholy 
Virgin ;  not  Raphael's  happy  Mother ; 
not  Bellini's  h6ly  Annunziata;  not  Ti- 
tian's triumphant  Assunta.  The  two 
sides  of  Botticelli's  character  are  typified 
by  two  of   his  pictures,      Mars  and 

I     Venus,"  at  Berlin  ;  and  the  "  Assump- 
tton  of  the  Virgin,"  which  I  saw  at  Bur- 

I  lington  House  last  year.  The  one  shows 
bb  tender  longing  after  the  Greek  life ; 
Ae  other,  his  tender  Piagnone  piety. 
And  in  both  there  is  something  morbid. 
It  is  not  the  art  which  springs  from  hap- 
piness and  health  ;  it  loves  decav  and 
the  sense  of  the  nearness  of  death.  In 
Botticelli's  pictures  this  is  so  constantly 
present  that  it  becomes  an  affectation. 
*^Decipii  exemplar  viiiis  imitabile^'' 
and  so  Mr.  Rossetti  (of  whom  I  speak  in 
all  reverence  as  an  idealist  and  as  a 
painter)  paints  throats  which  are  all  but 
goitres,  and  impossible  rosebud  lips ; 
and  Mr.  Burne  Tones  lengthens  out  the 

I      limbs  of  his  doleful  virgins,  and  wraps 
them  round  with  clinging  garments  of 

^     russet  hue.   Oh,  gardens  of  the  Hesper* 

r     kles !  not  such  as  these  were  the 
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daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree, 
but  rich  and  ripe  and  full  of  flesh,  such 
as  Giorgione  saw;  such  as  still  rain  in- 
fluence from  behind  dark  altars  or  in 
Florentine  galleries,  the  work  of  Titian 
and  Tintoret  and  Raphael. 

But  I  am  rhapsodizing :  and  I  am 
called  back  to  a  difficulty  by  two  great 
names,  perhaps  the  greatest;  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo,  both  great 
idealists,  and  great  masters  of  sentiment ; 
and  that  generally  a  sentiment  of  melan- 
choly. Nothing  in  Mr.  Pater's  "  Siren- 
songs  "  is  more  tuneful  than  his  descrip- 
tion of  Leonardo's  "  Belle  Joconde."  He 
understands  Leonardo  as  far  as  he  can 
be  understood  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  from  the  fragments  of  his  work 
which  exist.  But  Leonardo  is  a  giant 
among  giants.  His  little  finder  is  thicker 
than  Botticelli's  loins  ;  what  may  be  af- 
fectation in  the  one  is  idealism  in  the 
other.  I  would  rather  restore  to  art 
Leonardo's  statue  of  Pope  Julius  than  all 
the  lost  works  of  the  great  masters.  That 
Leonardo  in  his  long  and  busy  life  pro- 
duced so  little  is  a  reproach  to  the  acre- 
painters  of  Venice,  though  such  great 
names  are  among  them.  There  is  no 
affectation  in  Leonardo  as  there  is  per- 
haps in  Luini.  Leonardo  is  gloomy,  mel- 
ancholy, and  tenderly  sentimental,  but 
he  is  too  great  to  be  affected,  though  in- 
tense study  sometimes  makes  his  work 
■artificial.  So,  too,  Michael  Angelo  —  a 
smaller  artist  working  in  his  spirit  might 
become  affected ;  but  the  sense  of  power 
in  him  transcends  all  affectation,  as  it 
does  in  Shakespeare.  Let  our  moderns 
get  the  power  of  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo,  or  even  of  Botticelli,  and  we  will 
not  quarrel  with  their  mannerisms. 
Meanwhile,  let  them  learn  to  be  simple. 
"Simple,"  I  hear  some  one  say,  "why 
simplicity  is  the  one  thing  we  love.'*  Not 
so  —  this  is  not  a  genuine  simplicity;  it 
is  the  simplicity  of  fastidiousness.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  heritage  of  health,  not  the 
acquisition  of  a  taste  which  dislikes  vul- 
garity. You  cannot  become  simple  by 
pruning  and  paring,  by  turning  away 
from  this  and  that,  by  calling  the  middav 
sunshine  a  glare,  and  finding  fault  with 
grass  and  flowers  for  being  too  bright  in 
colour.  Be  healthy  first  of  all,  whether 
your  powers  are  small  or  great.  Study 
nature  in  her  healthy  forms,  not  in  her 
decay.  You  cannot  build  a  school  on 
the  foundations  of  tender  regret  and 
choice  sentiments  A  living  school  grows 
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because  it  lives,  and  does  not  choose  and 
settle  beforehand  how  its  heart  shall  beat, 
or  count  its  pulses  by  the  watch.  Re- 
finement and  sensibility  are  graces,  not 
virtues,  and  they  may  be  cultivated  till 
they  become  sickly.  They  are  essential 
to  the  poetic  or  shaping  spirit,  but  they 
are  not  its  only  essentials  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  is  health. 

Let  me  take  (without  ofiEence,  I  hope) 
three  modern  instances.  First,  Mr. 
Morris's  decorative  work,  which  inter- 
prets and  is  interpreted  by  his  poetry  — 
for  of  his  painting  I  cannot  speak,  not 
having  had  enough  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
(why  won't  these  artists  exhibit  ?  what 
harm  would  it  do  them  or  their  paintings 
to  be  looked  at  by  vulgar  people  ?  and 
vulgar  people  might  learn  something 
from  them,  as  I  hope  they  learn  from  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery).  Mr. 
Morris,  then,  like  the  others  of  his  school, 
picks  like  a  chiffonnier  here  and  there 
whatever  is  tencler  and  sentimental.  He 
began  with  mediaeval  asceticism  —  now 
he  has  gone  on  to  a  strange  Greek  Goth- 
ic Eastern  gorgeousness,  of  which  the 
first  rule  is  that  it  should  not  be  com- 
monplace. But  excellent  as  are  the  de- 
tails, it  is  all  repetition  or  echo ;  only 
there  is  something  of  his  own  in  the 
treatment,  and  so  far  he  is  in  harmony 
with  the  old  Renaissance.  These  old 
masters  accepted  the  classical  detail, 
and  to  some  extent  the  classical  rules. 
But  with  what  a  strong  grasp  did  they 
lay  hold  on  them,  and  make  them  their 
owp !  To  return  to  our  lackadaisical 
artists.  The  same  refining  sensibility  is 
shown  in  their  treatment  of  nature.  They 
do  not  work  in  the  spirit  of  Turner  or 
Gainsborough,  or  even  Constable,  whom 
the  French  have  taught  them  to  admire. 
I  do  not  know  whtre  you  will  find  more 
perfect  refinement  than  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  F.  Walker  and  Mr.  Mason,  whose 
loss  to  art  all  its  lovers  must  deplore.  But 
are  their  subjects  quite  worthy  of  them  ? 
Mr.  Walker  paints  a  team  of  oxen  on 
a  Somersetshire  hillside,  a  child  and  a 
lamb  under  an  apple-tree,  a  border  of 
delicately  painted  flowers,  as  light  and 
suggestive  and  perfect  as  Schumann's 
"  Kinderscenen,"  or  Blake's  "  Songs  of 
Innocence."  Mr.  Mason's  Arcadia,  where 
is  it  ?  not  this  side  of  Parthenope.  With 
what  exquisite  care  and  labour  he  worked 
may  be  learnt  from  his  repeated  studies 
of  the  same  subject  under  different  skies 
and  in  different  moods.  But  the  subjects 
are  disappoinliog  —  a  drying-yard  with  a 


blue  gown  hanging  up,  a  girl  driving:  a 
calf,  a  horseman  astray  on  a  moor.  His 
highest  flight  of  fancy  is  the  lovely  dance 
of  girls  by  the  seaside,  or  the  return  of 
the  mowers  under  the  moon.  He  was 
the  Theocritus  of  English  painting ;  but 
with  such  power  and  such  fineness  he 
might  have  risen  above  the  idyl.  What  I 
complain  of  is  that,  with  higher  preten- 
sions than  those  of  other  painters,  this 
school  stops  short  .of  completeness  for 
very  fineness  and  fastidiousness :  they 
have  not  faith  enough  to  risk  a  failure  by 
trying  what  may  be  too  hard  for  them. 

But  I  cannot  leave  these  artists  with- 
out paying  the  tribute  of  admiration  for 
their  distinctive  excellencies.  They  see, 
it  is  true,  only  the  grave  and  pensive 
side  of  natui-e  ;  but  that  aspect  which 
they  represent  is  perfectly  represented 
and  in  genuine  sympathy  with  its  beanty. 
I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  Corot  and 
the  other  grey  French  painters  whom 
they  all  admire  as  suggesting  a  dreamy 
wistfulness,  and  not  obtruding  any  pe- 
dantic or  scientific  knowledge ;  but  I 
cannot  forgive  these  men  for  banishing 
the  sun  from  the  sky  and  making  nature 
mourn  in  sober  colours.  Nature  has  her 
bright  and  gaudy  side  as  well  as  her 
mists  and  moonshine,  and  art  has  as 
much  to  do  with  thankfulness  as  with  re- 
gret—  nay,  much  more.  But  now  I 
seem  to  hear  them  calling  to  their  fellows 
(and  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  and  the  lyre  is  twanged  by  the 
skilled  fingers  and  tuned  by  the  delicate 
ear  of  Mr.  Swinburne),  "Give  us  fruits, 
but  let  them  be  bruised  and  overripe. 
Bind  garlands  for  us,  but  of  faded  roses. 
Sing  us  songs,  but  with  the  lesser  third 
—  we  will  have  no  light  but  sunset,  no 
hope  but  of  the  grave,  no  love  but  of 
that  which  is  gOne  as  we  grasp  it,  no  faith 
but  in  a  frail  and  brittle  beauty." 

It  seems  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
naissance. Who  shall  read  us  the  signs 
of  the  times  ?  Why  did  we  not  know  of* 
this  great  new  birth  ?  why  do  we  still 
feel  half  inclined  to  jest  about  it  ?  Its 
professors  are  in  earnest,  or  mean  to  be  ; 
they  speak  in  esoteric  language  with  all 
the  certainty  of  a  school,  and  carry  out 
principles  unflinchingly.  Full  of  sadness 
at  the  smokiness  and  grime,  material  and 
spiritual,  of  their  age,  they  love  to  re- 
member the  past  ages,  and  —  simple 
souls  I  —  they  turn  away  their  eyes  lest 
they  behold  vulgarity,  and  let  the  restful 
influence  of  the  past  flow  upon  them.  To 
see  nothing  but  with  cleansed  eyes ;  to 
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choose  out  what  is  best  and  imitate  it ; 
this  is  how  they  mean  to  conduct  their 
renaissance. 

Mr.  Pater's  book  on  the  Renaissance 
may,  I  suppos^,  be  taken  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  tiie  school  of  art 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  speaks,  at  any 
rate,  as  with  authority,  and  his  book  is 
didactic  as  well  as  historical.  But  to  my 
mind  his  view  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
though  full  of  insight,  and  seizing  very 
truly  several  aspects  of  that  period,  mis- 
takes its  central  principle.  Mr.  Pater 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  artists  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  melancholy 
sentimentalists  and  dreamers  of  sad 
dreams,  as  sick  of  the  middle  ages  as  a 
converted  Gothicist,  and  with  no  sure 
hope  of  anything;  only  determined  to 
rebel  against  dominant  stupidity  and 
vulgarity.  I  believe  them,  on  the  con- 
tniy,  to  have  been  young  and  hopeful 
reformers,  glorying  m  their  youth,  and 
joyfully  accepting  the  guidance  of  the 
newly-found  models  of  beauty.  The 
languid  or  pedantic  archaeologist  of  to- 
day cannot  conceive  the  joy  which  was 
felt  in  Rome  as  one  by  one  the  forgotten 
works  of  great  writers  came  out  from 
their  monkish  graveclothes,  and  the 
heapcd-up  soil  yielded  its  treasures,  and 
Lysippus  and  Praxiteles  became  a  reality 
from  a  name.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  buoyant  hope  had  more  the  ascen- 
dant. The  spirit  of  the  age  had  in  it 
more  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  than  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  more  of  Rabelais 
than  of  Erasmus.  It  is  better  symbol- 
ized by  the  joyful  certainty  of  Raphael 
than  by  Michael  Angelo's  doubting  mel- 
ancholy. 

There  is  a  true  and  a  false  renais- 
sance ;  just  as  every  language  has  a  true 
and  a  false  growth,  a  natural  and  a 
learned  period.  Each  seeks  for  the  spirit 
of  the  antique  ;  but  the  one  lives,  and  the 
other  studies.  The  one  thankfully  makes 
use  of  former  models  and  methods  as  a 
means  of  new  and  original  creation  ;  the 
other  lays  up  its  talent  in  a  napkin,  and 
sadly  despairs,  and  aims  at  nothing  but 
imitation.  One  dares  whilst  the  other 
doubts.  What  a  splendid  growth  is 
Cinquecento  architecture  ;  and  how  un- 
like Cinquecento  architecture  is  that  of 
the  school  whose  highest  aim  is  to  copy 
accurately  a  chimney-piece,  or  adapt  a 
house  from  one  of  the  date  of  Queen 
Anne.  By  all  means  copy  Queen  Anne 
houses  if  you  can  do  no  better,  but  don't 
imagine  that  it  is  high  art  to  do  so  ;  still 
less  accuse  of  vulgarity  those  who  risk 
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failure  by  attempting  a  higher  flight.  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott's  idea  of  taking  a  fresh  de- 
parture from  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  a  good  and  true  one,  if  only  it 
could  have  come  naturally  and  not  by 
thinking;  and  if,  like  Imlac,  he  and  his 
followers  have  not  flown  far,  they  share 
with  that  philosopher  the  credit  of  having 
at  least  tried  to  move.  What  they  (like 
Imlac)  want  is  the  power  to  move'  their 
learned  wings,  and  power  is  not  born  of 
learning ;  though  learning  is  not  to  be 
despised,  and  is  of  course  an  essential  of 
renaissance. 

I  sympathize  indeed  with  the  weariness 
which  comes  with  the  thought  of  this 
renaissance  or  Gothic  revival,  as  it  used 
to  be  called.  The  first  revival  began 
with  the  Romantic  school,  Fouqud  and 
Scott  and  the  Eglinton  tournament  and 
sham  castles,  and  the  Gothic  of  Blore 
and  Wilkins  ;  then  came  Pugin  and  Rus- 
kin,  who  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
them  :  but  the  one  "  could  only  be  ex- 
pressed in  cathedrals  ;  "  and  the  other  is 
still  our  teacher,  but  who  shall  read  him 
aright  ?  Full  of  the  letter  of  Ruskin, 
but  with  too  little  of  his  spirit,  came  the 
pre-Raphaelites  and  other  makers  of  ugly 
things  (the  Uglicists,  may  we  call  them  ?), 
setting  up  the  symbols  of  their  faith  in 
patterns  of  striped  brick  and  stone,  parti- 
coloured pictures,  and  crooked  furniture 
fit  neither  to  look  at  nor  to  use.  Now 
we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  our  sentimen- 
tal school  and  a  revival  of  eighteenth- 
century  friezes  and  cornices,  mixed  with 
sham  mediaevalism  and  sham  paganism  ; 
and,  on  the  other.  Ritualism  —  that 
strange  unintelligible  jumble  of  modern 
coxcombry  and  ancient  religion  misunder- 
stood and  travestied.  This  is  what  our 
renaissance  has  brought  us,  instead  of 
the  glories  (blasphemed  by  Mr.  Ruskin) 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  Hatfield 
and  Hardwicke  we  have  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  Albert  Memorial.  I 
think  we  need  not  be  proud  of  our  nine- 
teenth-century renaissance  until  it  be- 
comes more  —  what  do  they  call  it  ?  — 
naif,    I  believe  it  is  a  German  word. 

Our  sentimental  school  abjure  this 
bastard  renaissance,  but  they  are  of  it 
notwithstanding,  for  they  have  for  ideas 
of  their  own  an  echo  of  past  ideas. 
Learning,  as  I  said,  is  an  essential  of  a 
renaissance ;  but  as  the  note  of  a  true 
renaissance  is  faith  and  of  a  false 
renaissance  criticism  —  or,  shall  I  say, 
hope  of  the  one,  and  regret  of  the  other  ? 
—  there  is  more  life  in  honest  effort  which 
looks  forward  at  the  risk  of  vulgarity, 
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than  in  sentiment  which  analyzes  the 
present  and  tries  to  reproduce  the  past. 
Like  all  modern  artists,  they  do  not  real- 
ize that  what  made  the  art  of  the  great 
centuries  was  its  spirit  not  its  form,  the 
growth  of  new  thouglU  which  clothed 
Itself  In  the  forms  of  the  past  Till  that 
thought  arises  again  I  am  content  to 
believe  that  the  houses  and  churches  built 
by  the  one  school  are  better  than  those 
built  by  the  other,  and  heartily  to  admire 
for  all  its  strangeness  the  wall-papers  and 
chintzes  and  tiles  designed  by  Messrs. 
Morris  and  their  fellows  ;  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  take  them  as  the  only  artists 
who  are  to  save  us  from  the  Philistines, 
or  their  principles  as  having  the  hope  of 
the  future  in  them. 

After  all,  I  have  not  made  out  yet  what 
these  principles  are.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  this  school,  it  is  based  on 
fineness  of  sentiment  rather  than  on 
knowledge,  and  the  keynote  of  this  sen- 
timent is  a  longing  "regret  for  the  ab- 
sents "  as  Theocritus  says,  whether  it  be 
regret  for  a  past  life,  or  yearning  for  a 
distant  ideal,  or  the  less  spiritual  pains 
which  consume  Sicilian  and  Florentine 
lovers.  This  longing  takes  nowadavs 
the  form  of  regret,  forced  upon  it  by  tne 
vul^rity  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  for, 
seemg  how  vulgar  the  present  is,  it  has 
no  hope  in  the  future.  Regretfulness 
and  disgust  of  modern  commonplace  has 
a  double  result.  In  the  first  place  it 
leads  to  the  state  of  mind  which  says, 
"  The  world  is  full  of  trouble  and  there  is 
no  certainty  of  anything  else  to  come. 
It  is  better  to  enjoy  what  we  have,  or  at 
least  to  give  up  preaching  and  divorce 
morality  from  art ;  to  live  the  most  per- 
fect life  in  the  moment,  which  is  all  that 
we  can  grasp ;  "  then  comes  in  the  sen- 
suousness  and  body-worship  which  to 
some  extent  is  characteristic  of  the 
school ;  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
later  Anthology ;  a  Sehnsucht  to  which 
all  objects  are  lawful ;  such  a  spirit  as 
inspires  Mr.  Pater's  book  and  is  put 
into  nwre  articulate  form  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne ;  the  spirit  which  says  alternately, 
"Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow 
we  die,"  and  "  Let  us  fall  in  love  with 
death,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  In  the 
second  place  it  leads  to  the  rejection 
of  whole  periods  and  phases  of  art 
and  nature  —  the  nineteenth  century  to 
begin  with  —  and  then  all  prosperous 
material  periods  and  countries.  Noth- 
ing can  be  given  to  art  by  ancient  Ro- 
man, by  Flemish,  barbarian,  American 
life.  iSCQdy,  they  say,  those  nations  and 


generations  which  thought  finely ;  and 
from  those  pick  out  all  that  is  most  quaint 
and  furthest  from  commonplace.  Lovers 
of  ai't  must  have  a  taste  for  olives  and 
caviare.  And  in  looking  at  nature  never 
forget  that  the  smell  of  death  is  in  all  her 
sweetness,  and  that  the  grey  decay  of  her 
softer  moods  more  truly  expresses  her  to 
the  feeling  mind  than  the  garish  gold  of 
summer. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  tendency  of  this  school.  These 
artists  have  taught  me  so  much,  and  I 
owe  them  so  much  thanks  for  what  they 
have  taught  me,  that  I  am  almost  con- 
verted to  believe  that  they  have  the  key 
of  the  future  ;  and  certainly  no  other 
school  can  do  more  than  fumble  at  the 
door.  But  they  want  faith  and  hope  — 
and  so  with  all  their  sense  of  beauty  and 
all  their  technical  skill,  thev  fail  in  power 
of  creation.  Hopeless  is  thankless  ;  and 
thankless  art  has  no  future.  They  re- 
main fruitless  because  faithless  ;  Atys- 
priests  of  beauty,  impotent  to  add  to  the 
life  of  art :  because  they  believe  in  death 
rather  than  in  life.  And  when  I  feel 
this,  their  pretensions  to  infallibility 
rather  gall  me.  The  last  time  I  saw  my 
Oxford  friend  was  in  Bond  Street  —  he 
had  been  looking  at  exhibitions  black 
and  white,  and  blue  and  green,  and  was 
full  of  the  "sweetness"  of  his  own 
friends  and  the  worthlessness  of  every- 
thing else.  I  listened  for  a  while  to  his 
iargoning,  and  then  left  him  and  turned 
into  the  National  Gallery  ;  and  there  sat 
down  before  a  Titian  and  a  Turner,  and 
clean  forgot  all  about  him  and  his  friends 
and  their  principles. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  NIGHT  TERROR  IN  AFRICA. 

I  HAVE  some  doubts  about  the  psycho- 
logical bearings  of  fear.  In  old  English, 
"  perplexity  "  was  often  used  as  its  equiv- 
alent, and  it  seems  a  pity  that  this  usage 
has  been  dropped.  We  want  a  word  for 
fear  that  would  express  a  kind  of  mental 
syllabub.  Dr.  Johnson,  following  Locke, 
defines  fear  as  "a  painful  apprehension 
of  future  danger."  Now  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  like  the  word  "apprehension," 
which  means  a  laying  hold^  because  I 
cannot  help  concluding  that  fear  is  alto- 
gether a  letting  go.  If  logicians  would 
let  me,  I  woulcf  define  fear  per  metapho' 
ram^  and  call  it  "  resentment  at  being 
kicked  out  of  one's  rut."   The  most  philo- 
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sophical  remark  of  FalstafiTs  was  that  he 
was  a  "coward  upon  instinct."  When 
all  our  instincts,  which  are  but  sublimated 
habits,  arc  turned  topsy-turvy,  then  we 
know  what  fear  is.  Though  your  partic- 
ular rut  must  lead  to  the  cannon^s  mouth, 
you  are  cheerful  and  impavid  in  it  as  a 
man  just  and  firm  of  purpose  should  be  ; 
but  when  you  are  kicked  into  a  neigh- 
bouring rut  which  may  lead  to  the  Hes- 
perides,  the  blood  freezes  in  your  veins. 
Luckily  a  perfect  terror,  an  utter  annihi- 
lation of  all  ruts  whatsoever,  an  overhead 
plunge  into  the  unknown,  comes  but 
once  or  twice  in  any  man's  life.  The 
occasion  may  be  trivial.  A  belated  jack- 
ass, the  love-plaint  of  a  feline  Sappho, 
a  brawl  of  rodents  behind  the  wainscot, 
a  pendant  ni^ht-shirt  whose  fluttering 
tails  are  visited  by  playful  moonbeams  — 
any  of  these  things  is  sufficient.  Or  the 
occasion  may  be  great ;  a  convulsion  of 
nature,  or  the  approach  of  death  in  a 
strange  garb.  It  matters  not.  The  su- 
preme moment  of  terror,  when  the  scalp 
lifts  like  the  lining  of  a  hat,  when  a  man 
is  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  raiment 
of  "goose-skin,"  when  the  knees  refuse 
to  bend,  and  are  yet  too  weak  to  keep 
straight,  and  when  the  heart  feels  like 
the  kernel  of  a  rotten  nut  —  that  moment 
is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Then  the  man 
feels  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  subject  and 
the  object,  the  ego  and  the  non  ego,  the 
present  and  the  remote,  all  jumbled  to- 
gether ia  a  mad  dance  through  his  bewil- 
dered consciousness.  Then  Pope's  line 
is  reversed  and  sense  leans  for  aid  on 
metaphysic.  Then  the  man  discerns 
how  infinitely  little  he  is  when  reduced 
within  his  own  circumference  ;  how  de- 
pendent he  has  been  on  a  tiny  world, 
outside  which  he  is  "quenched  in  a 
boggy  Syrtis."  Then  he  discovers  how 
necessary  to  his  happiness  are  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  thought,  and  that,  if 
he  only  knew  it,  the  most  awful,  the  most 
intensely  horrible  thing  the  imagination 
can  conceive  of,  is  a  syllogism  with  an 
alien  conclusion.  Then,  for  an  instant, 
be  learns  what  it  is  to  be  dead. 

The  qualifications  of  a  perfect  terror 
are  three.  It  must  be  unexpected  ;  it 
must  be  absolulcly  incomprehensible  ; 
and  it  roust  culminate  like  a  nightmare. 
Once  I  had  a  terror  which  so  perfectly 
fulfilled  these  requirements  that  no  man 
may  hope  to  have  a  better. 

This  thing  happened  to  me  in  the  city 
of  Pieter-Maritzburg,  in  the  colony  of 
Naul ;  and  in  order  that  I  may  tell  my 


tale  intelligibly,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
some  short  description  of  the  place. 
The  city  is  named  from  one  Pieter  Ma- 
ritz,  whose  sacred  bard  I  have  never  met 
with,  and  the  memory  of  whose  deeds, 
therefore  —  of  the  pounds  of  Boer  to- 
bacco he  smoked  in  a  green-stone  pipe, 
of  the  hollands  he  drank,  of  the  wide 
trousers  he  wore,  and  of  the  Dutch  oaths 
he  swore  —  must  forever,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  be  'whelmed  in  long  night. 
Maritzburg  (as  the  name  is  commonly 
abbreviated)  is  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  garrison. 
All  the  other  towns  in  Natal — Durban 
especially — which  consider  themselves 
not  to  be  sneezed  at,  are  sneezed  at  by 
Maritzburg.  We  are  slightly  aristocratic 
in  Maritzburg ;  we  have  been  known  to 
wear  gloves  ;  we  have  caught  a  little  of 
the  hoity-toitiness  that  lingers  round  the 
purlieus  of  bureaucracy.  In  this  respect 
Maritzburg  is  not  remarkable ;  but  in 
another  respect,  namely,  brilliancy  of  col- 
ouring, Maritzburg  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  towns  T  ever  saw.  It  lies  oa 
a  shoulder  of  table-land,  surrounded  oa 
three  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
which  to  a  European  eye  are  singularly 
brown  and  barren  of  aspect.  In  the 
midst  of  this  great  ugly  basin  Maritzburg 
absolutely  blossoms.  All  its  roofs  are  ol 
red  tile,  all  its  hedges  are  rose-hedges, 
and  nearly  all  its  trees  are  peach-trees ; 
and  thus,  when  peaches  and  roses  are  ia 
bloom  there  is  red  and  pink  enough  to 
make  the  town  look  like  a  gigantic  nose- 
gay. Another  peculiarity  of  the  town  is 
very  pleasant ;  one,  two,  or  even  three 
streams  of  bright,  clear,  swiftly-flowing 
water  run  down  each  street.  A  large 
head  of  water  comes  downwards  on  the 
town  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  on 
which  it  is  built,  and  this  water-supply  is 
subdivided  as  it  enters  the  town  into  a 
multitude  of  small  rivulets — ox  sluyts^  as 
the  Dutch  call  them.  Thus,  a  street  ia 
Maritzburg  is  formed  in  the  following 
way :  each  house  stands  well  back  from 
the  road  in  its  erf  ox  plot  of  ground,  thea 
comes  a  thick  and  lofty  hedge  of  roses, 
then  a  sluyt^  then  a  raised  footpath  or 
causeway,  then  another  sluyt^  then  the 
roadway.  Now  these  sluyts,  however 
much  they  may  add  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  place,  are  exceedingly  awkward  to 
the  pedestrian.  Every  sluyt  is  about  a 
yard  below  the  footpath,  and  being 
bridged  over  by  innumerable  slabs  ol 
stone  and  logs  of  wood,  forms  in  fact  a 
series  of  traps  and  pitfalls.  If  I  have 
drawn  my  picture  rightly,  the  reader  will 
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see  that  to  walk  along  a  footpath  in  Ma- 
ritzburg  on  a  dark  night,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  single  street-lamp,  requires 
some  care,  even  if  the  mind  is  unoccu- 
pied and  th^  senses  under  control ;  but 
to  walk  there  on  a  dark  night,  hearin  r 

behind  one  the   But  I  must  proceed 

in  due  order. 

On  the  night  when  the  terror  came  to 
me  I  was  returning  from  the  fort  at  the 
top  of  the  town  to  the  hotel  where  I  was 
staving,  which  was  at  the  lower  end.  I 
had  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  to  walk. 
It  was  midnight.  The  night  was  dark, 
but  not  with  a  thick,  murky  darkness. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  the  sky  was 
clouded  over  ;  but  the  edges  of  the  hori- 
zon could  be  just  distinguished,  and  the 
roadway  and  hedges  made  out  with  little 
trouble.  In  short,  the  night  was  not  one 
in  which  a  man  has  to  grope  his  way, 
though  he  could  hardly  walk  quickly  and 
boldly.  Every  one  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
not  a  light  was  visible  in  the  street,  ex- 
cept an  oil  lamp  hanging  before  the  hotel, 
the  glimmer  of  which,  the  street  being 
quite  straight,  I  could  see  in  the  distance 
almost  as  soon  as  I  started  on  my  walk. 
There  was  no  wind.  All  was  so  still  that 
the  liquid  warbling  of  the  frogs  in  the 
vley  below  the  town  sounded  near  and 
loud.  Besides  this,  and  the  multitudi- 
nous murmur  of  nature,  which  she  never 
wholly  intermits  in  her  most  silent 
watches,  and  which  one  hears  and  hears 
not,  there  was  perfect  quiet. 

I  had  got  but  a  little  way  on  my  journey, 
walking  cautiously  along  the  raised  foot- 
path, when  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
followed.  Close  behind  me  the  sound  — 
very  soft  and  gentle,  but  unmistakable 

—  of  a  footfall  made  itself  heard.  I 
stopped,  and  the  footfall  stopped  also. 
I  could  see  nothing  whatever,  and  the 
sound — though  so  faint  as  to  be  almost 
like  an  echo  of  my  own  steps  —  had  ap- 
peared to  be  close  at  hand  ;  not  more,  in 
fact,  than  three  or  four  yards  distant.  I 
thought  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  walked 
on  again.  Yes  !  again  came  the  footfall, 
and  —  no  —  not  an  echo.  Whenever  an 
echo  is  heard  there  is  a  certain  interval  of 
time  between  the  sound  and  its  reverber- 
ation.  This  interval  may  be  momentary 

—  a  mere  fraction  of  a  second  —  but  is 
always  appreciable ;  or  rather,  to  put  it 
another  way,  if  the  echo  is  appreciable, 
there  must  be  an  interval.  Now,  the 
rhythm  —  the  "time"  as  rowing  men 
would  say — of  this  footfall  was  exact. 
As  my  foot  touched  the  ground  so  did 
that  other  foot,  in  precise  and  unvarying 


coincidence.  The  character  of  the  sound 
was  very  remarkable.  The  path  was  hard 
and  firm,  with  many  small  stones  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  with  gravel 
sprinkled  on  it.  My  boots  made  a  crunch- 
ing noise  as  I  walked.  But  this  footfall 
was  most  evidently  caused  by  feet  that 
were  neither  shod,  nor  (being  unshod)  of 
a  horny  or  hoofy  kind.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  nothing  of  the  dull 
thud  that  would  be  made  by  the  naked 
foot  of  a  man,  or  by  any  animal  with  a 
soft  paw  going  pit-a-pat  over  the  ground, 
as  Bunyan  describes  it,  "  with  a  ereat 
padding  pace."  There  was  an  undoubted 
impact  on  the  gravel  —  of  that  I  w.is 
sure  — and  beyond  that  I  could  liken  the 
sound  to  nothing  earthly.  Again,  the 
supposition  that  my  follower  was  a  beast 
was  negatived  by  the  too  evident  mock- 
ery of  the  sound.  No  beast,  surely, 
vyould  go  to  the  trouble  of  "keeping 
time  "  with  a  belated  wayfarer,  and  the 
cessation  and  renewal  of  these  footsteps 
concurrently  with  mine  proved  that 
mockery  was  deliberately  intended.  I 
say  no  beast ;  but,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
have  excepted  the  ape  tribe.  A  mon- 
strous ape,  whose  mind  was  just  develop- 
ing to  a  human  enjoyment  of  mischief, 
mi^ht  have  pleased  his  genius  with  this 
hideous  mimicry.  But  an  ape  always 
walks  with  a  shuffling,  shambling  gait, 
and  for  him  the  tripping  levity  of  these 
steps  would  have  been  impossible.  An 
ape  is  not  accustomed  to  walk  on  two 
legs,  and  the  creature  that  pursued  me 
was  so  accustomed ;  there  was  a  regu- 
larity and  firmness  in  what  I  may  call  the 
accentuation  of  the  tread,  however  gentle, 
li^ht,  and  aerial  that  tread  might  be, 
which  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

When  I  first  became  conscious  that  I 
was  being  pursued  of  set  purpose  by  a 
footfall,  I  was  startled,  but  scarcely  terri- 
fied. A  savage  beast  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  Maritzburg  was  entirely 
free  from  crimes  of  violence  :  the  white 
inhabitants  were  too  well  off  to  become 
highway  robbers  ;  while  to  attack  one  of 
the  superior  race  was  quite  alien  from 
the  habits  and  ideas  ol  the  Coolie  or 
Kafir  population.  I  began,  then,  by 
being  more  curious  than  alarmed.  But 
as  the  strangeness  of  the  circumstance 
forced  itself  more  and  more  on  my  atten- 
tion my  curiosity  soon  passed  through 
fear  to  horror.  I  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
vince myself  that  1  was  mistaken.  I 
stopped  short  at  least  half-a-dozen  times, 
and  then  walked  on  with  a  quick  impulse. 
I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could  ;  I  took  short 
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strides  —  long  strides  ;  I  sauntered  slowly 
(this  was  very  difficult) ;  but*  all  to  no 
purpose.  Exactly  as  I  did  so  did  the 
footfall ;  stopping  when  I  stopped,  and 
keeping  perfect  time  with  my  varied 
paces.  Only  one  thing  I  noticed,  and 
that  was  a  slight  hesitation  when  I  sud- 
denly changed  my  steps  from  fast  to 
slow,  from  long  to  short,  or  vice  versA; 
as  if  the  thing  that  followed  me  could  not 
instantaneously  accommodate  itself  to 
the  change.  But  this  hesitation  was  only 
mooaentary.  Indeed,  the  versatile  quick- 
ness, with  which  its  gait  was  made  to 
correspond  with  mine  through  every 
mode  of  puzzling  alternation,  was  some- 
thing marvellous.  No  drum-major  ever 
had  such  command  over  the  rhythm  of 
motion. 

In  the  surprise  and  terror  now  |fradu- 
ally  stealing  over  me  it  will  easily  be 
imagined  bow  difficult  it  was  to  keep  a 
footing  on  the  raised  causeway.  More 
than  once  I  all  but  slipped  into  the  sluyty 
and  whenever  I  did  stumble  a  feeling  of 
unsurmoun table  alarm  came  over  me 
that,  if  I  fell,  something  would  be  on  me, 
and  at  me.  It  was  better  to  be  upright 
on  two  shaky  legs,  which  might  be  called 
on  for  instant  flight,  than  prone  in  a 
ditch,  helpless,  and  with  I  knew  not  what 
stalking  jauntilv  around.  No ;  I  was 
sure  I  could  walk  no  longer  on  the  cause- 
way. With  sudden  resolution,  I  jumped 
a  floundering,  stumbling,  headlong  jump 
from  the  patn,  over  the  sluyt  that  ran  on 
the  roadway  side,  and  |;ot  on  the  broad 
road  itself.  Having  gained  the  middle  of 
the  road,  I  stood  still  and  listened.  At 
first  there  was  silence.  Then  I  heard 
my  own  jump  exactly  repeated  in  faint, 
ethereal  mimicry.  I  heard  the  same 
stumbling  jump,  the  same  long  strides, 
the  same  little  run  of  recovery  on  the 
road.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Who's 
there  ?  "  I  shouted. 

The  only  certain  theory  respecting 
"  The  Night-side  of  Nature  "  at  which, 
after  diligent  study  of  Mrs.  Crowe  and 
other  approved  writers,  I  have  been  able 
to  arrive,  is,  that  it  is  bad,  fatally  bad, 
policy  to  speak  to  anything  uncanny  —  a 
ghosty  for  instance.  If  ever  you  meet 
with  a  companion  who  seems  likely  to 
turn  round  the  corner  of  bogeydom,  re- 
member that  "Silence  is  golden,'*  and 
that  speech  is  exceedingly  base  metal. 
Tlie  probability  of  this  theory  is  easily 
demonstrated.  When  you  speak  to  an 
uncanniness  you  thereby  —  vpso  facto  — 
recognize  it ;  you  promote  it  to  a  raison 
(fitre.   The  popular  superstition  that  a 


ghost  cannot  speak  unless  spoken  to  is 
founded  on  strictly  logical  reasoning. 
By  addressing  an  uncanniness  in  words, 
however  bold  and  masterful,  you  at  once 
limit  your  range  of  available  hypotheses 
to  two  :  you  confess,  by  implication,  that 
the  thing  you  address  must  be  either  a 
human  being  or  a  supernatural  being. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  alternative. 
You  do  not  hold  converse  with  a  hallu- 
cination, an  extraordinary  shadow,  an  un- 
expected light,  a  mysterious  sound,  an 
inexplicable  phenomenon.  If  you  are 
strong-minded  enough  to  infer  that  your 
visitant  is  the  result  of  a  heedless  supper, 
you  do  not  (in  default  of  a  medicine- 
chest)  exorcise  by  any  form  cf  words  the 
bit  of  cucumber  that  is  troubling  you. 
By  speaking  you  personify,  where  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  your  sanity  that  per- 
sonality should  be  out  of  the  question. 
Treat,  then,  a  ghost  with  the  insular  pride 
of  an  Englishman.  Consider  him  a  for- 
eigner, and  therefore  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, of  whose  social  status  you  cannot 
be  sure.  Domineer  over  him  by  not  say- 
ing "How  d'ye* do?"  If  you  so  much 
as  "  pass  the  time  of  day"  with  him,  your 
acquaintance  ripens  with  awful  rapidity 
into  intimacy  of  the  closet.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter, if  the  temptation  to  speak  becomes 
too  strong,  to  retire  at  once  under  the 
bedclothes,  when  that  friendly  shelter  is 
present,  and  abstract  your  thoua;hts  alto- 
gether from  what  may  be  outside.  It  is 
not,  I  believe,  within  the  memory  of  the 
chroniclers  that  any  uncanny  thing  has 
ever  attempted  to  lift  the  shrouding  drap- 
ery. You  may,  indeed,  feel  somewhat 
ticklish  about  those  lumpy  and  angular 
parts  which  mark  out  the  human  outline, 
however  deeply  smothered  under  blank- 
ets ;  but  you  are  —  if  there  is  truth  in 
history  —  absolutely  safe.  And  if  there 
is  no  haven  of  blankets  and  counter- 
panes, and  the  thing  must  be  faced,  rec- 
ollect—  cleave,  cling  to  the  recollection 
—  that  supernatural  etiquette  does  not 
permit  a  grisliness  to  introduce  itself. 
The  golden  sceptre  of  speech  must  first 
be  held  out. 

I  had,  I  say,  made  a  shocking  blunder 
in  speaking.  And  yet  I  almost  think  I 
should  have  been  relieved  by  an  answer. 
But  not  so  much  as  a  Hem  /  was  vouch- 
safed in  reply  ;  there  was  not  the  faintest 
whisper  of  a  voice  ;  it  was  et praterea 
nil — absolute  nothingness,  made  sensi- 
ble by  a  footfall.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  walk  on.  But  now  I  had  not 
the  smallest  remnant  of  reason  left :  that 
divincB  particula  aura  had  quite  de- 
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serted  me.  I  now  pursued  my  way,  as 
Coleridge  says, 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head, 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 


Just  so  I  walked,  and  the  footfall  pat- 
tered softly  behind  me. 

The  question,  "What  is  it?"  had  by 
this  time  tenfold  horrors.    It  may,  per- 
haps, be  suggested  that  I  was  no  longer 
able  to  follow  out  any  inquiry;  but  I 
was;  only,  bv  my  insensate  rashness  of 
speech,  I  had  shut  myself  out  from  any 
natural  explanation.    I  was  ex  hypothesi 
confined  to  the  supernatural.    I  could 
not  even,  as  the  satirist  says,  "hold  the 
eel  of  science  by  the  tail."   The  thing 
that  dodged  me  was,  I  was  compelled  to 
think,  either,  first,  a  visitor  from  superior 
regions,  or,  secondly,  a  visitor  from  in- 
ferior (^ery  inferior)  rej^ions  ;  or,  thirdly, 
no  visitor  at  all,  but  a  lingerer  who  ought 
to  be  elsewhere  when  the  cock  crew. 
Oh,  for  the  welcome  summons  of  an  ear- 
splitting  cock-a-doodle-doo  I    Oh,  for  a 
steam  fire-engine  fed  by  a  river  of  holy 
water !    The  sheer  mischievousness  of 
the  trick  narrowed  my  speculations  by 
forbidding  the  notion  of  celestial  minis- 
try.   I  was  driven,  irresistibly  propelled, 
to  the  alternative  of  **auld  Hornie  "  (by 
self  or  agent)  or  some  wandering  ghost 
who  had  business  with  me.   As  to  the 
first  supposition,  I  was  unable  to  adopt 
the  reasoning  of  Robinson  Crusoe  under 
very  similar  circumstances.   When  that 
solitary  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by 
the  apparition  of  a  footprint  on  the  sands 
of  his  desert  island,  he  comforted  him- 
self bv  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  archenemy,  because,  says 
Robinson,  "as  I  lived  quite  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  he  would  never  have 
been  so  simple  as  to  leave  a  mark  in  a 
place  where  it  was  ten  thousand  to  one 
whether  I  should  ever  see  it  or  not,  and 
in  the  sand,  too,  which  the  first  surge  of 
the  sea  upon  a  high  wind  would  have 
defaced  entirely."   And  he  continues : 
"  All  this  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
thing  itself,  and  with  all  notions  we  usu- 
ally entertain  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
devil."   With  the  deepest  respect  for 
Robinson  Crusoe's  metaphysical  and  the- 
ological powers,  evidenced  in  his  conver- 
•sations  with  Friday  —  powers  in  which  I 
confess  myself  far  his  inferior —  I  cannot 
in  this  one  instance  admit  the  cogency 
•of  his  reasoning.   If  the  alarming  foot- 


print had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  in 
question,  -non  constat  that  it  was  not 
formed  on  the  sands  by  a  viewless  foot  a 
second  or  two  before  Robinson  came  up 
to  the  spot.   Thus  the  reflection  so  com- 
forting to  the  sagacious  mariner  vanishes 
at  once.   Robinson,  thou  reasonest  not 
well.    But  there  was  a  very  diflEerent  re- 
flection equally  applicable  to  his  case  and 
to  mine.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  deduci- 
ble  from  the  principles  of  scientific  the- 
ology —  I  leave  that  to  the  General  As- 
sembly—  but  I  distinctly  remember  that 
it  struck  me  very  forcibly,  even  in  my 
extremest  fright.     It  was  this :  What 
end  could  be  served  by  the  terrifying  to 
imbecility  of  a  harmless  night-walker? 
If  divines  have  not  instructed  us  to  little 
purpose,  we  all  believe  that  the  "  muckle- 
horned  Clootie  "  has  serious  business 
in  hand.    He  has  no  leisure  for  idle 
schoolboy  tricks.    Even  if  practical  jokes 
were  consonant  with  his  imperial  dignity, 
his  sterner  duties  leave  him  no  time  for 
pranks  which  would  better  befit  the  idle- 
ness of  a  cavalry  subaltern.   This  con- 
sideration would  be  weighty  in  Europe, 
much  more  in  South  Africa,  which,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  its  being  sparsely  popu- 
lated, must  be  looked  on  as  compara- 
tively out  of  his  way.   The  whole  mediae- 
val theory  of  witchcraft  appears  to  me  to 
have  gone  astray  simply  by  missing  this 
train  of  reasoning.    Was  I  not,  therefore, 
justified  in  rejecting  the  intervention  of 
[lim  whom,  in  the  north  of  England, 
with  a  quaint  recognition  of  his  perennial 
youth  conjoined  with  senile  cunning, 
thev  call  "  th*  ould  lad  "  ?   Stay  ;  he  has 
underlings.    Qui  facit  per  alium  facit 
per  se.   Cob,  Mob,  and  Chittabob  were 
doubtless  at  libert}^.    If  their  annals  are 
writ  true,  it  would  just  suit  their  tastes  to 
"  tickle  the  catastrophe  "  of  a  shuddering 
mortal.   Yes,  here  was  a  flaw  in  my  cal- 
culations ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did 
not  think  of  Cob,  Mob,  and  Chittabob. 
I  was  thus  reduced  to  the  last  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  a  ghost  was  dogging  me.  I 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  assert  that  in 
the  rush  of  excited  surmises,  which 
passed  through  my  mind,  I  actually  rea- 
soned as  consecutively  as  I  am  now  set- 
ting down  my  thoughts.    I  only  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that,  after  taking  leave 
of  my  scientific  senses  by  the  unpardoQ- 
able  folly  of  speaking,  I  came  finally  to 
some  such  conclusion  by  some  such 
method. 

I  was  now  walking  with  all  my  speed, 
but  my  utmost  speed  (though  I  have  al- 
ways been  reputed  a  pretty  good  stepper) 
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seemed  that  awful  no-speed  of  dreams, 
when  one  is  agonized  with  an  imaginary 
need  for  haste  or  flight,  and  is  yet  ridden 
by  the  inexorable  nightmare  at  a  snail's 
pace.  I  was  very  warm  in  front,  but 
cold  chills  shivered  down  my  spine. 
The  distance  still  to  be  traversed  seemed 
interminable  and  hopeless.  What  with 
the  darkness,  and  what  with  the  dire 
necessity  of  turning  my  head  every  mo- 
ment to  look  backwards,  I  walked  a 
dreadfully  zigzag  course.  The  footsteps 
I  never  ceased  to  hear ;  regular  when 
mine  were  regular,  irregular  when  mine 
were  irregular.  Again  and  again  I  called, 
but  no  response  ever  came.  Once,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation,  I  stopped,  flung  my 
arms  about,  stamped  violently,  and  shoo'd 
with  all  my  might,  like  one  attempting 
to  frighten  away  intruding  cats  or  birds. 
When  I  had  made  this  silly  demonstra- 
tion, there  was  first  a  pause,  and  then 
the  footsteps  disdainfully  and  slowly 
danced  round  me  in  a  half-circle,  from 
right  to  left  and  back  again.  When  I 
proceeded,  they  followed,  as  they  had 
done,  directly  behind. 

Walking  in  this  way  I  came  to  a  part 
of  the  road  where  it  became  a  little  wider, 
and  also,  there  being  fewer  trees  to  over- 
shadow it,  a  little  lighter.  Now  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  something.  In  one  of 
my  terrified  l^ackward  glances  I  saw  that 
the  footsteps  were  accompanied  by  a 
globular  apparition.  It  seemed  about  a 
loot  in  diameter,  and  of  a  dusky  grey  col- 
our. This  dim,  undefined  ball  of  misty 
hue  moved  with  the  footsteps,  but  not, 
as  far  as  I  could  distinguish,  having  any 
other  connection  with  them.   On  the 

'  contrary,  it  moved  through  the  air  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
as  If  self-supported.  I  say  "moved," 
because  I  could  just  discern  a  sort  of  un- 
dulatory  rise  and  fall,  and  because  I 
could  not  but  notice  that  the  interval 
between  me  and  it  was  never  diminished 
by  my  greatest  efforts.  The  airy  phan- 
t6m  neither  approached  nor  receded. 
Soon  after  I  saw  this  apparition,  I  also 
heard  something  I  had  not  heard  before. 
It  was  a  rustling  noise,  repeated  once  or 
twice,  and  most  like  a  quick  shudder 
passing  through  stiff  drapery.  If  any 
doubt  remained,  if  any  accession  of  ter- 
ror was  possible,  that  doubt  now  fled,  that 
accession  of  terror  now  came. 

I  It  occurs  to  me  that  some  reader  may 

ask  why  in  the  name  of  fortune  or  mis- 

^  fortune,  there  being  houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  street,  I  did  not  seek  shelter  and 

^         protection.   Pride,  my  dear  reader,  pride, 
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stronger  than  all  terror,  strongest  of  all 
human  feelings.  What  would  you,  my 
reader,  sav  if  you  were  knocked  up  at 
midnight  by  a  gentleman  with  a  scared 
look  and  an  incoherent  story  of  a  spec- 
tre ?  Would  you  not  take  the  strongest 
horsewhip,  unchain  Pincher,  and  (while 
your  spouse's  eloquence  flowed  **  sweeter 
than  honey  "from  her  chamber-window, 
and  all  your  children  screamed  in  their 
cots)  go  forth  to  drive  the  intruder  from 
your  curtilage?  Of  course  you  would. 
Would  you  not  tell  the  distressed  suppli- 
ant to  go  to  him  from  whom  and  from 
whose  emissaries  and  shadowy  liegemen 
he  was  seeking  deliverance  ?  Of  course 
you  would.  If  you  happened  to  know  the 
disturber  of  your  peace,  would  you  not 
reproach  him  the  next  morning,  hint  at 
soda-water,  and  generally  wonder  at  him  ? 
Of  course  you  would.  And  if  you  be- 
lieved his  story  —  what  then?  Hospi- 
tality has  its  limits.  Could  you  be  ex- 
pected to  open  your  door  to  a  friend  who 
might  be  arm-in-arm  with  "the  Black 
Man,"  as  Matthew  Hopkins  would  have 
called  him  ?  Human  sympathy  does  not 
extend  to  helping  one's  fellow-creatures 
against  the  supernatural.  I  question  if 
the  most  tender-hearted,  stanch,  and 
chivalrous  man  that  ever  lived  would  not 
have  left  St.  Dunstan  and  his  opponent 
to  "  have  it  out."   And  the  house,  at  the 

Cortal  of  which  you  implored  aid,  might 
e  tenanted  by  none  but  lonely  women. 
When  the  female  body  is  wrapt  in  night 
attire,  and  the  female  head  is  coroneted 
with  curl-papers,  the  female  mind  is  apt 
to  dwell  on  water-jugs  and  kitchen 
pokers.  A  Niobe  in  a  night-cap,  at  any 
moment  between  midnight  and  sunrise, 
has  a  concentrated  power  of  squealing 
which  one  durst  not  even  think  of.  Nor 
could  the  most  frightful  apparition  ex- 
cuse an  Englishman  for  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  a  woman.  Forbid  it,  memories 
of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  1  And  yet  I 
would  confine  my  valour  to  proper  limits. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  imply  that 
memories  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  should 
rob  any  Englishman  of  his  prerogative 
of  being  frightened  at  a  ghost ;  especi^tl- 
ly  in  these  modern  days,  when  it  has  be- 
come most  necessary  to  insist  on  that 
prerogative.  Our  "  fathers  of  war-proof  " 
were  frightened,  and  they  believed  in 
ghosts ;  much  more  ought  we,  on  every 
principle  of  common  sense,  to  be  fright- 
ened—  we,  who  do  not  believe  in  them. 
I  cherish  (as  a  pleasant  inward  protest 
against  the  Positivism  of  the  age)  the 
conviction  that,  if  a  ghost  of  the  corn- 
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inonest  turnip-headed,  saucer-eyed  de- 
scription could  be  turned  loose  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Society,  we 
should  see  the  extremest  extremity  of 
terror  which  human  countenances  are 
capable  of  expressing.  I  ought,  how- 
ever, in  honesty  to  add  that  memories  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers  did  not  occur  to  me 
much  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  did  not 
seek  shelter. 

I  had  walked  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  when  I  became  aware  of  the  ap- 
parition, and  how  I  got  over  the  remain- 
ing ground  I  can  hardly  tell.  I  did  not 
dare  to  run.  I  felt  that,  if  I  ran,  all  self- 
control,  all  resisting  power  of  will  would 
be  gone.  I  had  a  sort  of  suspicion  that, 
if  I  even  appeared  to  hurry,  I  should  be 
overpowered  by  some  force  which  could 
only  be  kept  in  check  by  the  exercise  of 
a  defiant  volition. 

I  was  now  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  my  hotel  —  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  away.  But  I  had  a 
foreboding  that  I  should  never  reach  it 
before  another  phase  of  the  horror  was 
disclosed.  The  thing  was  growing  on 
me.  Some  denouement  must  come.  It 
did  come. 

I  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  a  large 
building,  used  as  a  Kafir  chapel  by  those 
natives  who  had  been  brought  by  various 
civilizing  agencies  to  wear  trousers  and 
sing  hymns.  What  other  goal  of  learn- 
ing was  before  them  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I 
am  in  a  position  to  state  that,  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  a  respectable  number  of 
Zulus  had  renounced  the  error  of  bare 
legs,  and  had  taken  to  sing  hymns  with 
much  fervour  and  perseverance.  I  do  not 
think  they  were  particular  about  words  — 
any  words  which  were  not  downright 
swearing  did  for  thetn  —  and  I  am  sure 
they  were  not  particular  about  tune.  In 
his  unenlightened  state,  the  Kafir  will  sit 
for  hours  chanting  a  kind  of  plain-song, 
and  accompanying  himself  with  a  barba- 
rous tuw-iiddy-tum  produced  from  a 
stringed  instrument  like  a  bow.  When 
his  mind  is  enlarged  by  instruction,  he 
puts  on  trousers,  and  sings  his  plain- 
song  to  a  form  of  words  in  which  refer- 
ences to  the  assegai,  iht  knod-kerry  {or 
KAfir  club),  and  the  blood  of  his  foes,  are 
only  introduced  when  the  singer  is  car- 
ried away  by  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tions. His  *-doxy  "  may  be  described  as 
that  of  the  Indians  of  South  America, 
mentionefl  hy  Humboldt,  who  are  said 
to  be  A/.iVj  /a  campana — as  paf^'anism 
vibrating  with  the  tinkle  of  a  churA-beU, 
Tim^  m  coraeroi  tieahs^n  cam^ 


upon  a  party  of  devotees  seated  round  a 
fire,  and  even  at  that  late  hour  in  full 
tide  of  song.  How  it  was  that  I  had  not 
heard  them  before,  nor  seen  the  reflection 
of  their  fire,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  when  I  did 
hear  and  see,  I  felt  witli  a  thrill  of  con- 
viction that  the  Zulu  is  indeed  '*  a  man 
and  a  brother."  They  were  a  party  of 
six  or  seven.  One  or  two  were  Hotten- 
tot waggon-drivers,  and  the  rest  Kafirs. 
Every  man  was  busy  unburdening  his 
soul  without  "  remorse  or  mitigation  of 
voice  ;  "and  the  joint  effect  was  something 
like  what  might  be  produced  by  the 
butcher,  the  sweep,  the  milkman,  and  the 
watercress-seller,  all  shouting  the  cries 
of  their  respective  trades  down  one  area 
in  one  breath.  But  I  was  in  no  humour 
for  musical  criticism.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
the  absorbed  group  I  jumped  across  the 
sluyt  and  rushed  towards  those  dusky 
brethren.  As  I  got  within  the  light  of 
their  fire  I  turned  round. 

Out  of  the  darkness  there  stalked  sol- 
emnly, with  a  grave  and  self-possessed 
air,  a  large  crane  ;  not  one  of  the  ordinary 
species,  such  as  is  seen  in   Europe,  but 
the  great  gaunt  "  Kafir  crane,"  as  he  is 
called  in  Africa  —  I  know  not  his  scien- 
tific name  —  which  is  at  least  twice  as 
large.    He  did  not  seem  in  the  smallest 
degree  abashed,  nor  was  he  disconcerted. 
If  anything  was  discernible  in  his  bear- 
ing, it  was,  perhaps,  a  little-  conceit,  as 
though  he  felt  that  he  had  done  a  clever 
thing  in  keeping  pace  with  me  so  long  ; 
but  T  cannot  say  that  he  displayed  much 
emotion  of  any  kind.    As  I  came  to  the 
fire  he  walked  up  to  my  side,  holding  his 
head  absurdly  far  back,  though  he  gave 
one  or  two  drives  or  ducks  forward  with 
his  long  neck,  as  if  saluting  the  company. 
He  then  stood  still,  rubbed  his   beak  a 
few  times  against  his  legs,  and  regarded 
the  Kafirs  with  great  contempt,  evidently 
not  tlxinking  much  of  their  hymnology. 
Meanwhile  the  Kafirs  looked  at  me  and 
also  at  the  crane,  which  they  knew  quite 
well.    I  tried  to  m^^^^''  ^^^^  ^  wanted  a 
light  for  my  p\pg  but  something  in  the 
nervous  haste  qc        "^^'^"^^  S^^^  them 
an  inkling  of        \r^^^^'       ^^^^^  ^^'^^^ 
one  accord  rol\  ^  ^^^^^  backs  \a 

agonies  of  lan^^^  O^.A^^ 


sets  of  blacl^  t*^^^^  ^  /^s^^sacs  ;  nnc 
fore  I  withdr.^^^^  V 1  ^  A^^^  dX^tixiv 
the  higher    A^^x^tv  V 


was  der\ded  by 
nnd  there- 


panied  by 


sume,  and  ^"J^'^V-J'^Uu      -  ™  , 


readied  the  *\^  ^^H  v/ 
say  that  ia  > 
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darkness  with  a  hop  and  a  skip  of  of- 
fenoed  pertness  and  a  flourish  of  his 
feathers,  much  as  an  ancient  dame  of 
quality  might  trot  over  a  muddy  street 
holding  up  and  shaking  out  her  flounces. 
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ON  HUMAN  AGENCY  IN  THE  DISPERSION 
OF  PLANTS. 

Man  has,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
agency,  helped  to  carry  the  plants  of  one 
region  to  another,  and  to  confound  the 
original  distribution  of  species.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  he  carries  the  seeds  of 
plants  with  him  —  the  merchant  in  the 
packing  of  his  goods,  the  colonist  with 
his  household  gods,  and,  more  directly, 
among  h:s  cultivated  grains,  and  the 
march  of  his  armies  over  the  world  might 
be  traced  by  the  plants  which  have 
spruno:  up  in  their  tracks.  The  most 
carefully  cleaned  grain  will  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  weeds  which  have  grown 
alon^  with  it,  and  which,  like  "ill  weeds 
which  spring  apace,"  propagate  rapidly 
until  they  gain  a  footing,  and  either  main- 
tain it,  or,  in  many  cases,  maintain  it  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  indigenous  flora. 
The  seaman  brings  plants  in  his  ballast 
from  every  distant  land  —  the  climate  of 
which  is  often  similar  to  that  of  the  land 
on  which  he  shoots  it  to  make  room  for 
his  merchandise,  and  accordingly  every 
botanist  knows  that  there  are  numerous 
foreign  plants  to  be  looked  for  in  any 
locality  where  ships  are  in  the  habit  of 
discharging  their  ballast.  Since  the  ex- 
tensive introduction  of  foreign  wools,  in 
the  vicinity  of  localities  where  this  wool 
is  washed  and  bleached  many  plants  of 
the  wool-growing  countries  have  sprung 
up.  De  Candolfe  noticed  this  long  ago 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier,  and  men- 
tioned that  in  his  time  there  was  scarcely 
a  year  in  which  foreign  plants  were  not 
to  be  found  naturalized  in  a  wool-drying 
ground  (Porte  Juvenal)  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city.  Among  these  naturalized 
plants  are  Centaurea  parviflora^  Psora- 
lea  palastina,  and  Hyi>ericum  crispum. 
Since  De  Candolle's  day  various  bota- 
nists have  successively  kept  note  of  what 
plants  sprung  up,  until  now  the  list 
reaches  the  surprising  number  of  438  — 
the  .«ipecies  mostly  belonging  to  the  Eu- 
ropean coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whence  most  of  the  wool  comes.  How- 
ever, representatives  from  Algiers, 
Morocco,  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  ^lino^, 


North  and  South  America,  have  present- 
ed themselves,  including  some  new  spe- 
cies, the  native  land  of  which  is  yet  un- 
known. Near  Louviers  M.  Bocquillon 
gathered  out  of  Australian  wool  a  great 
quantity  of  the  fruits  of  leguminosce^ 
which  produced  under  his  care  numerous 
plants.*  In  every  woollen  factory,  in  the 
wool-cleaning  rooms,  heaps  of  the  fruits 
of  plants  may  be  seen  lying,  and  as  in 
some  cases  these  are  sold  to  the  farmers 
as  manure,  numerous  foreign  weeds  may 
Spring  up  in  their  fields.  Planchon  ha?, 
however,  shown  that  though  those  seeds 
brought  in  wool  to  Montpellier  gave  a 
varying  character  to  the  flora  of  th6 
neighbourhood,  yet  only  six  species 
seem  fairly  naturalized  and  common. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Stuart  f  has  more  recently 
observed  similar  facts  regarding  the  vi- 
cinity of  Galashiels,  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive wool  washing  and  drying  works. 
Among  others,  he  found  naturalized  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Gala  the 
following  species,  some  of  which  are  rare 
even  in  England,  some  new  to  Scotland, 
while  others  are  entire  strangers  to  Brit- 
ain:—  Camelipta  sativay  Lepidium  rude- 
rale^  Saponaria  officinalis^  Silene  angel- 
ica^ Meaicago  masculata^  M,  denticulata^ 
Lathyrum  hypssopifolium^  Polycarpon 
tetraphyllum^  Daucus gummifer^  Cacaulis 
ducoides,  Erigeron  acris^  Centaurea  sol- 
stitialis,  Xanthium  spinosum^  A  mar  an- 
thus  Blitum,  Chenopodiunt  muraUy  Seta- 
ria  viridisy  Apera  Spicaventa^  Polypogon 
monspeliensisy  &c.  Altogether  more  than 
forty  species  were  found.  Plants  will 
escape  from  botanic  gardens  and  get 
scattered  all  over  Europe.  In  Linnaeus's 
day  the  fleabane  or  Canada  thistle 
{Erigeron  Canadensis)  had  been  scarcely 
a  century  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris  before  it  was  carried  by  the  winds 
over  France,  the  British  Islands,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Holland,  and  Germany-t  Tiie 
same  observation  might  be  made  regard- 
ing various  species  of  Mimulus  espe- 
cially M,  luteus,  which  was  introduced 
from  North-west  America,  by  David 
Douglas,  not  forty  years  ago,  and  is  now 
scattered  over  the  British  Islands  from 
Cornwall  to  the  Orkneys,  where  I  have 
picked  it  —  to  all  appearance  (had  the 
contrary  not  been  known)  wild.  Similar 
instances  could  be  multiplied  to  almost 
any  extent,  but  the  bearing  of  the  fore- 
going is  self-evident.    Wheu  we  consider 

•  La  VU  des  PlanUs,  p.  169. 

t  Traits.  Dat.  Soc.y  Ediiu^  vol.  x.,  p.  170. 

X  AmatnUtitts  Aca<Umicte%  vol.  ii.,  p.  4o> 
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how  recentTy  the  flora  of  Europe  has 
been  carefully  studied,  we  may  imagine 
how  many  plants  crept  in  from  other 
countries  without  being  remarked,  and 
are  now  ranked  as  indigenous  species. 
The  same  intermixture  is  going  on  in 
countries  the  flora  of  which  is  imperfect- 
ly known.  In  hot  and  ill-cultivated 
countries  such  naturalizations  take  place 
more  easily.  For  instance,  Wildenow 
mentions  that  Chenopodium  ambrosioides^ 
sown  by  Mr.  Burchell  on  a  point  of  St. 
Helena,  multiplied  in  four  years  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  one  of  the  com- 
inonest  weeds  in  the  island.  The  feather- 
lilce  seeds  of  Asclepias  carasavica,  intro- 
duced from  Otaheite  into  New  Caledonia 
as  the  stuffing  of  a  lobster,  have  now 
multiplied  that  plant  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  serious  uneasiness  to  agricultu- 
rists. In  the  same  island  the  common 
couch-grass,  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
from  Sydney,  whence  it  came  from  Eu- 
rope in  the  packing  of  some  goods,  has 
now  sprung  up  in  such  abundance  as  to 
be  rapidly  killing  the  native  grasses. 
The  thorn-apple  (Datura  Stramonium)^  a 
plant  of  the  East  Indies  and  Abyssinia, 
more  than  a  century  ago  had  spread  as  a 
naturalized  plant  through  every  country 
in  Europe,  except  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
Norway,  through  the  aid  of  gipsy  quacks, 
who  used  the  seed  as  antispasmodics  or 
frequently  applied  them  to  more  ques- 
tionable uses.  The  same  plant  is  widelv 
spread  over  the  United  States.  To  such 
an  extent  has  this  gone  on  in  certain 
countries,  that  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  example,  there  are  more  nat- 
uralized introduced  species  than  all  the 
native  ones  put  together.  Finally,  I  am 
informed  by  Professor  Archer,  of  Ed- 
inburgh, if  further  proof  of  the  agency 
of  man  was  necessary,  that  CEnothera 
biennis^  originally  introduced  from  Amer- 
ica in  ballast,  is  spreading  all  over  Eu- 
rope, forming  a  beautiful  addition  to  the 
European  flora. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  a  flnable 
offence  to  permit  the  Canada  thistle  to 
perfect  its  seeds.  In  Denmark  the  same 
law  prevails  in  reference  to  the  corn 
marigold  and  the  common  thistle.  In 
the  early  history  of  Scotland  whoever 
**  poisoned  the  king's  landes  with  weeds, 
introducing  thereby  a  host  of  enemies," 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor.  In  Ireland, 
Canada  (including  British  Columbia),  and 
Australia,  similar  laws  are  in  force  in 
reference  to  the  eradication  of  thistles. 
In  St.  Helena  —  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery in  1501 — there  were  not  found 


over  sixty  species  of  plants.  Its  flora 
now  comprises  750  species,  though  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  more  minute 
search  of  later  times.  These  plants  were 
introduced  with  seeds,  &c.  A  collection 
of  the  weeds  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Bosphorus,  were  found  to 
be  identical  with  those  growing  under 
the  same  conditions  in  New  England. 
The  change  from  one  locality  to  another 
is  affected  by  a  thousand  circumstances. 
The  herbs,  which  form  so  important  a 
part  of  the  materia  medica  of  the  Eastern 
States  of  America,  spring  up  along  the 
prairie-path  just  opened  oy  the  caravan 
of  the  settler.  The  herbarium  of  the 
botanist  may  accidentally  sow  seeds  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  or  on  the 
plains  that  skirt  the  Alps.  The  straw 
and  grass  employed  in  packing  the  sculp*- 
tures  of  Thorwaldsen  were  scattered  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Museum  at  Copen- 
hagen, where  they  were  deposited,  and 
next  year  there  sprang  up  no  less  than 
twenty-five  species  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Roman  campagna. 

How  armies  help  to  scatter  plants  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  campaign 
of  1814,  the  Russian  troops  brought,  in 
the  stuffing  of  their  saddles,  seeds  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  to 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  even  intro- 
duced the  plants  of  the  steppes  into  the 
environs  of  Paris.  The  Turkish  army  in 
their  incursions  into  Europe  brought 
eastern  vegetables  in  their  train,  and  left 
the  seeds  of  Oriental  plants  to  bloom  on 
the  ramparts  of  Buda  and  Vienna.  Le^ 
pidium  Draba  —  a  plant  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  temperate  Russian 
Asia  —  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1809  by  the  returned  troops  from  the  dis- 
astrous Walcheren  expedition.  Many  of 
the  troops  disembarked  at  Ramsgate,  and 
the  straw  of  their  mattresses  was  thrown 
into  an  old  chalk-pit  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Thompson,  from  whom  the  weed,  now 
troublesome  and  spread  over  many  parts 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  was  long  known  to 
the  country  people  as  "Thompson's 
weed."  In  1872  the  attention  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  was  called 
by  M.  de  Vibraye  to  the  fact  that  numer- 
ous plants,  chiefly  from  Algeria,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  which 
had  been  used  for  forage  by  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses,  from  beyond  the  sea, 
employed  in  the  Franco-Germanic  war, 
had  sprung  up  on  the  fields  of  camp  and 
other  ground  occupied  by  the  armies. 
These  plants,  though  from  warmer  coun- 
tries, were  getting  rapidly  naturalized, 
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and  flourished  vigorously  even  in  the 
most  barren  spots,  transforming  them- 
selves into  natural  meadows.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Strasbourg,  M.  Buchinger 
found,  on  examining  bundles  of  hay 
served  out  to  some  cavalry  horses,  in 
August  1S70,  eighty-four  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  Algeria.  On  examining  the 
meadows  in  the  following  sprin^^  two 
exotic  csntaureas  were  discovered,  and 
subsequent  investigation  showed  that 
many  more  were  continually  springing 
ap.  Most  imported  species  were  found 
in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher, 
and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Loiret, 
the  old  racecourse  of  Blois,  and  other 
places  frequently  occupied  by  troops. 
In  March,  young  plants  had  sprung 
up  near  Blois  and  Orleans,  on  barren 
sands,  where  from  time  immemorial  noth- 
ing had  grown  but  a  few  stunted  weeds. 
Altogether,  up  to  the  date  of  M.  de  Vi- 
braye's  communication,  no  less  than  157 
introduced  species  have  sprung  up,  these 
including  fifty-two  leguminosas^  twenty- 
eight  graminacea^  twenty-eiojhl  compositce, 
eight  crucifera^  eight  mcUvacea^  and  a 
smaller  number  of  representatives  from 
various  other  orders.  On  the  coast  of 
Mekran  the  date-palm  is  common,  but  in 
the  interior  it  is  confined  to  certain  lines 
of  country,  and  the  local  tradition  is  that 
the  palms  along  the  lines  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  spranz  up  trom  the  stones 
dropped  by  Alexander  the  Great's  sol- 
diers on  their  return  from  India.*  In 
like  manner  the  rib-grass  (Plantagd)  used 
to  be  known  among  the  New  Endand 
Indians  as  the  "  Englishman's  foot,"  and 
in  Oregon,  Oxalis  Acetosella  (the  wood 
sorrel),  which  has  now  spread  over  all  the 
cultivated  districts,  used  to  be  known  as 
the  •*  Hudson's  Bay  weed,"  the  commer- 
cial company  of  that  name  being  credit- 
ed (?)  with  its  introduction  in  seed  wheat. 
The  nettle  is  also  a  constant  accompani- 
ment of  man  in  his  migrations  from 
Europe  over  the  world. 

A  mere  accident  will  determine  the  in- 
troduction of  a  species.  The  Canada 
thistle  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in 
Europe  from  a  seed  dropped  two  hundred 
years  ago  from  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  bird. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  common  weeds. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
man,  if  he  assists  in  spreading  species, 
also  most  materially  assists  in  circum- 
scribing the  area  of  others  —  by  changes 
in  the  physical  geography  of  a  country,  or 


•  Bank  Frere,  Pr§c.  Roy.  Gtog,  Soc,,  voL  xru 


the  introduction  of  species  which  retard 
!  the  growth  of  either  the  indigenous  or 
other  colonial   species   introduced  by 
him.* 

T/ig  Struggle  for  Existence.  —  This 
phrase  of  MrTDarwin's  has  got  familiar- 
ized to  an  extent  that  few  scientific  terms 
have  reached.  We  have  long  known  that 
in  the  thickly  populated  human  commu- 
nities there  is  really  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, but  there  is  another  struggle  more 
ancient,  dating  from  the  first  appearance 
of  created  bemgs  on  earth,  and  which 
has  been  raging  ever  since  with  a  furor 
more  or  less  keen  than  that  with  which 
unhappily  (?)  we  of  the  newer  creation 
have  been  too  long  acquainted.  An  ap- 
preciation of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
struggle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  right 
understanding  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  range  and  development  of  species. 

Duchartre  —  an  eminent  French  bota- 
nist —  has  very  piquantly  remarked  that 
the  vegetable  world  presents  the  specta- 
cle of  a  struggle  going  on  at  every  place, 
and  everywhere  at  the  same  time.  No 
sooner  does  a  plant  take  possession  of  a 
vacant  spot  than  it  is  opposed  by  another 
invader ;  and  in  the  case  of  social  plants, 
the  new  arrivals  take  hold  of  the  district 
to  the  ousting  of  all  others  —  a  flora  poor 
in  species  thus  occupying  the  place  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  occupied  by 
a  rich  one.  In  the  struggle  the  most 
vigorous  wins.  Not  only  herbaceous,  but 
woody  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  competition  for  growing- 
room  and  existence.  We  are,  however, 
more  familiar  with  it  in  the  case  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  Linnaeus  calculated  that 
if  an  annual  plant  produced  two  seeds, 
which  shall  arrive  at  perfection  (and  no 
plant  produces  so  few),  and  these  in  turn 
perfect  each  two,  and  so  on  in  geometri- 
cal ratio,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the 
descendants  from  the  original  plant 
would  be  a  million  of  individuals.  It  is 
reckoned  that  a  single  plant  of  groundsel 
(Senecio)  may  produce  6500  seeds,  one  of 
chickweed  (Stellaria)  5000,  and  one  of 
shepherd's-purse  (jCapsella)  4500.  Dar- 
win t  calculates  that  a  single  plant  of  an 
orchid  —  CephalantJiera  grandiflora  — 
produces  24,000  seeds,  and  the  common 
Orchis  maculata  the  prodigious  amount 
of  186,300 ;  so  that,  in  ordinary  geomet- 
rical increase  (did  not  the  "  struggle  for 
existence"  intervene)  the  great  grand- 

•  In  the  Appendix  to  Pickering's  Races  0/  Many  a 
list  of  the  plants  introduced  into  several  countries  is 
given. 

t  FtriiliMiUioH     Orchids,  pp.  344-45. 
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childreu  of  a  single  plant  would  nearly 
(in  the  proportion  of  47  to  50)  "clothe 
with  one  uniform  green  carpet  the  entire 
surface  of  the  land  throughout  the  fflobe." 
Yet  the  orchid  in  question  is  by  no 
means  widely  distributed  —  the  result 
beino^  that  what  with  overcrowding,  the 
preymg  of    insects,  and  the  mishaps 
usually  looked  upon  as  accidents,  very 
few    of  this  enormous    progeny  ever 
reach    maturity.     The    botanist  who 
thinks  over  these  matters,  soon  comes  to 
the  conclusion  of  Daan  Herbert,  that ' 
*'  plants  do  not  grow  where  they  like  best, 
but  where  other  plants  will  let  them  "  — 
in  other  words,  "climate  and  soil  have 
not  so  much  influence  on  the  free  growth 
of  a  plant  as  the  presence  or  absence  of 
other  plants,  with  which  it  has  to  struggle 
to  maintain  its  place."    Mr.  Darwin* 
puts  the  whole  subject  admirably  in  the 
following  passage,  in  reference  to  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  the  sa.me,  mu^aiis 
mutandis^  might  be  applied  to  the  veg-  \ 
etable  :  —  "  We  behold  the  face  of  nature 
bright  with    gladness :    we  often  see 
superabundance  of  food.    We  do  not  see, ' 
or  we  forget,  that  the  birds  which  are  ^ 
idly  singing  around  us  mostly  live  on  in- 
sects or  seeds,  and  are  thus  constantly 
destroying  life  :  or  we  forget  how  larofely  1 
these  songsters,  or  their  eggs,  or  their! 
nestlings,  are  destroyed  by  beasts  of ' 
prey  :  we  do  not  always  bear  in  mind  j 
that,  though  food  may  .now  be  supera-l 
bundant,  it  is  not  so  at  all  seasons  of, 
each  recurring  yearf 

In  our  own  country  this  is  apparent. 
The  American  water-weed  {Anacharis 
alsinastrum)  was  first  recorded  in  Brit- 
ain in  1845,  though  observed  a  few  years 
sooner.  Now  it  has  spread  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  over  the  whole  land 
(though,  in  Britain,  it  has  never  yet  been 
known  to  produce  seeds),  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  native  water-weeds  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact,  yet  in  America  it 
is  not  more  troublesome  than  other 
weeds.  The  Ranunculus  aquatilis  (wa- 
ter crowfoot)  generally  disappears  in  due 


•  His  great  work  {The  Origin  cf  Species)  is,  of 
course^  the  best  authority  in  regard  to  the  questions 
here  discussed.  But  in  the  Natunol  History  Dei)art- 
ment  of  the  Fieldiox  1869,  Mr.  Britten,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  given  an  excellent  risumi  of  the  subject 
with  new  facts  which  we  have  taken  advantage  ot  Dr. 
Maxwell  Masters,  with  his  wonted  clearness  and 
ability,  has  also  discussed  the  subject  in  the  Popular 
Science  Rev.^  1873,  p.  35. 

t  Pliny  appreciated  this  strut^le  for  existence :  — 
**  I^ecani  invncem  iniersese  umbra  vel  densitnte  atque 
nlimente  ra*inH  .  .  .  necat  ei  edera  viuciens^  nec 
viscum  prod^st  ei  cyt:::is  tteciiur  eo  qttod  kxlimsn 
cani  Greeci.—{J1iit,  Nai.,  lib.  xv.,  Cap.  xxiv.) 


course  when  .  the  Anacharis  introduces 
itself.  Its  spread  into  so  many  localities 
is  doubtless  due  to  water-fowl.  The 
fringed  water-lily  (ViUarsia  nymphoS' 
oides)  Mr.  Britten  tells  us,  was  quickly 
eliminated  from  a  pond  on  Wandsworth 
Common,  Surrey,  into  which  it  had  been 
introduced,  when  the  Anacharis  made 
its  appearance,  though  previously  to  all 
appearance  naturalized.  The  P&tamoge- 
ton  seems,  however,  to  be  able  to  keep  it 
in  check.  In  some  places  this  "  water 
thyme,"  or  "drain  devil,"  is  really  im- 
peding the  navigation  of  canals  and  rivers 

—  such  as  at  Aylesbury  and  in  the  Cam. 
From  M.  Duchartre  we  learn  that  yns- 
sicEa  grandiflora  thrown  into  the  river 
Lez,  close  to  Montpellier,  from  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  is  now  an  impediment  to 
the  navigation,  and  that  Aponogitufn 
distachyum^  planted  in  the  same  river,  is 
also  getting  naturalized.  In  like  manner, 
Galstnoga  pamiflora  —  a  Peruvian  plant 

—  is  getting  naturalized  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kew  and  Richm  >nd.  Veronica 
Bauxbaumii,  a  nalive  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Central  Asia,  which  first  appeared  in 
England  in  1820,  is  now  one  of  our  most 
common  corn-weeds,  and  an  American 
balsam  (Jmpatiens  fulva)  is  equally  at 
home  amongst  us.  We  know  that  this 
has  been  introduced ;  but  in  reality 
plants  like  the  poppies,  corncockle,  pim- 
pernel, red  dead-nettle,  fumitory,  and 
most  of  our  corn-weeds,  and  even  such 
plants  as  the  chickweed,  groundsel,  shep- 
herd*s-purse,  and  Poa  annua  are  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  on  cultivation, 
and  may  have  originally  been  introduced, 
though  their  origin  cannot  now  be  traced. 
The  three  last,  as  Dr.  Hooker  has  well 
remarked,  are  closely  connected  with 
cultivation.  "  I  do  not  remember,"  he 
says,  "ever  having  seen  any  of  these 
plants  established,  where  the  soil  was 
undisturbed,  or  where,  if  undisturbed, 
they  had  not  been  obviously  brought  by 
man  or  the  lower  animals :  and  yet  I  have 
gathered  the  shepherd's-purse  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  in  Syria,  in  the  Hima- 
layas, in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
Falkland  Islands."  The  same  eminent 
botanist  and  physical  geographer  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  in  uncul- 
tivated districts  the  proportion  of  annual 
plants  is  exceedingly  small,  in  cultivated 
districts  they  are  numerous  ;  "  abd,  the 
further  we  go  from  cultivation,  roids  and 
made  ground,  the  rarer  they  become; 
till  at  last,  in  the  uninhabited  islets  of 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  its 
mountainous  glens,  annuals  are  extremely 
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rare,  and  confined  to  the  immediate  neigb- 
bourlioorl  of  cottages."  He  continues, 
•*  It  is  usually  said  of  some  of  the  annual 
plants  that  they  prefer  cultivated  ground, 
nitrogenous  soil,  and  so  forth,  and  this  is 
no  doubt  true  ;  but  that  they  will  flourish 
where  no  such  advantages  attend  them  a 
very  little  observation  shows  ;  and  that 
they  do  not  continue  to  flourish  elsewhere 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  being  an- 
nuals, their  room  is  taken  as  soon  as 
they  die,  and  the  next  year*s  seedling  has 
no  chance  of  success  in  the  strugde  with 
perennials."  About  one-fifth  of  the  Brit- 
ish plants  are  supposed  to  be  naturalized 
species  — many  of  them  being  dependent 
on  agriculture  for  their  existence.  Rit- 
nux  acetosella  has  been  introduced  in 
grain  into  nearly  every  colony,  and  in 
New  Zealand  it  is  spreading  with  singular 
activity,  and  would  take  possession  of 
the  land  did  not  the  farmer  find  that  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  it  cannot  bear 
op  aocainst  the  greater  vigour  of  the  white 
clover,  which  soon  kills  it.  This  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  "natural  selection." 
Even,  in  one  locality  at  least,  the  white 
clover  has  its  mitch  in  the  cat's-ear 
(Hvpochctris  radicata),  which  has  been 
introduced  into  New  Zealand,  where  in 
less  than  three  years  excellent  pastures 
have  been  destroyed  by  it.  In  little 
Tnore  than  thirty  years,  at  least  i8o 
European  weeds  have  got  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  the 
Northern  United  States  alone  214  British 
plants  have  got  introduced  from  Europe 
since  that  country  was  colonized,  and 
are  now  settled  as  if  "to  the  manor 
born."*  In  Gray's  Manual  of  the  Flora 
of  the  Northern  United  States  altogether 
260  naturalized  plants  are  enumerated, 
belonging  to  162  genera,  and  of  these 
162  naturalized  genera  no  less  than  100 
are  not  indigenous  here.  Out  of  2091 
indigenous  flowering  plants,  there  are 
321  European  species.f 

The  knot-grass  is  very  common  about 
New  York,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Anacharis  into  Britain  is  paralleled  by 
that  of  the  Vallisneria  into  the  Hudson, 
where,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, it  almost  stops  navigation  in 
many  places.  The  watercress  threatens 
to  choke  up  the  New  Zealand  rivers  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury.  These  may 
be  taken  as  salient  examples,  but  in- 

*  Traven,  cited  by  Hooker  in  Naittral  History 
Rfview,  1864,  p.  la^. 

t  Gray  on  Statistics  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern 
United  Stues,  in  A  merican  Journal  o/  Scitnct^  1856, 
P-  9- 


stances  could  be  multiplied  to  almost 
any  extent.  Thus  a  grass  {Stipa  textilis) 
has  invaded  the  southern  Russian 
steppes,  and  is  rapidly  displacing  almost 
every  other  plant.  Plants  introduced 
into  India  since  it  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans  now  range  from  Cape  Coniorin 
to  the  Himalayas,  and  several  plants, 
such  as  the  cardoon  {Silybrum  tnarmia- 
rum)j  and  a  tall  thistle  {Cynara  Cardun- 
cuius,)  introduced  from  Europe,  now 
clothes,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
plants,  whole  leagues  of  the  plains  of  La 
Plata  and  Uruguay.  Auguste  Saint-Hi- 
laire  mentions  that  in  Brazil,  around 
Saint  Therese,  the  European  violets,  bor- 
rage,  fennel,  and  some  geraniums,  are 
perfectly  naturalized.  The  oat  is  very 
common  in  the  pastures,  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  country  we  find  the  fa- 
miliar mallow  Anthemis  and  Marrubium 
of  Europe.  A  European  Magyrum  is 
now  completely  naturalized  on  the  walls 
of  Montevideo,  and  occupies  the  space 
between  the  city  and  suburb.  The  flora 
of  the  American  prairies  is,  as  a  whole, 
singularly  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of 
civilization.  Even  the  grazing  of  cattle 
for  a  few  years  is  sufficient  to  materially 
alter  its  character.  The  grasses  dwindle 
in  size  and  luxuriance,  while  the  relative 
abundance  of  the  other  plants  becomes 
materially  altered.  The  breaking-up  and 
turning-up  of  the  soil  at  once  extermi- 
nates a  large  number  of  the  previously 
dominant  species,  and  the  more  hardy 
exotics  usurp  their  places,  the  cereals, 
the  cultivated  grasses,  and  the  noxious 
weeds  of  the  old  world  thoroughly 
"crowding  out  "the  original  occupants 
of  the  soil.*  Mr.  H.  Gillman  notices  that 
in  a  pool  at  S.indwich,  on  the  Detroit 
River,  U.S.,  Wolfia  Columbiana  (Kars- 
len)  has  taken  possession,  driving  out 
the  equally  tiny  Lemna  minor ^  before 
quite  abundant.f 

Mr.  D-irwin  states  that  "the  facts 
hitherto  observed  favour  the  supposition 
that  in  the  struggle  for  life  between  the 
denizens  of  the  Old  Continent  and  the 
New,  the  former  are  prepotent,"  and 
attributes  this  to  "the  longer  period 
they  have  engaged  in  the  strife,  and  the 
consequent  vigour  they  have  acquired." 
At  all  events  these  facts  show  us  that 
plants  are  not  in  all  cases  placed  by  na- 
ture just  in  those  situations  which  are 
most  advantageous  to  them  —  plants  at- 

•  J.  A.  Allen  in  Amtrican  Naturalult  vol*  iv. 
(1870),  p.  585. 
\    t  Ibtd,^  iv.,  p.  69a 
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taming  more  vigour  in  localities  where 
they  have  not  been  settled  more  than  a 
hundred  years  than  in  their  original 
homes.  In  the  clothing  of  a  railway  em- 
bankment with  plants  tne  annuals  which 
at  first  take  possession  have  soon  to 
yield  to  the  perennials,  and  disappear 
after  a  year  or  two. 

In  New  Zealand  especially  do  we  see 
this  struggle  for  existence  going  on  be- 
tween native  and  introduced  plants  and 
animals.  The  Maoris  have  even  recog- 
nized it,  and  have  a  proverb  that,  "  As 
the  white  man's  rat  has  driven  away  the 
native  rat,  as  the  European  fly  drives 
away  our  own,  and  as  the  clover  kills  our 
fern,  so  will  the  Maoris  disappear  before 
the  white  man  himself."  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  instance  is  the  threatened 
extermination  of  the  New  Zealand  Phor- 
mium  tenax,  a  strong  fibrous  plant,  with 
leaves  sometimes  ten  feet  long,  by  the 
common  white  clover.  Though  when 
masses  of  this  "flax"  —  in  reality  it  is 
one  of  the  lilies,  and  does  not  belong  to 
the  flax  order  (Linacece)  at  all  —  are 
broken  up,  number  of  other  plants  ap- 
pear on  the  disturbed  soil,  yet  the  white 
clover  reigns  triumphant  over  all.  The 
cattle  following  the  clover  into  the 
swamps,  trample  down  the  flax  more 
and  more,  and  so  help  its  extinction,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  thus  working  in  har- 
mony. 

The  original  vegetation  of  the  Cape 
Colony  is  being  in  many  places  destroyed 
or  rapidly  deteriorated  by  overstocking 
and  by  the  accidental  introduction  of  va- 
rious weeds.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  latter  is  Xanthium  spinosum^ 
introduced  from  Europe,  the  achenes  (or 
characteristic  fruits)  of  which  cling  to 
the  wool  with  such  tenacity  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  detach  them,  and 
which  render  it  almost  unsalable.  It 
spreads  with  such  rapidity  that  in  some 
parts  legislative  enactments  have  been 
passed  for  its  extirpation  ;  and  where  this 
IS  not  done  it  almost  usurps  the  place  of 
the  more  useful  vegetation.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  states  that  the  Xanthium  has  in  the 
same  manner  deteriorated  the  pastures 
in  Queensland,  whilst  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  equally  abundant,  it 
does  not  appear  to  cause  such  injurious 
results.  Though  generally  distributed 
through  Europe,  the  plant  is,  probably, 
of  Chilian  origin.* 
And  so  it  is  in  all  countries,  though 

*  Shaw,  yourn,  Linnman  Sac,  (BoUnyX  vol.  xir. 


more  especially  in  those  rich  in  species* 
and  where  the  soil  is  more  valuable,  until 
we  come  to  the  Arctic  regions,  where 
the  species,  like  th^  natives,  do  not  re- 
quire to  contend  with  other  races,  but 
only  with  the  elements.    In  all  this  the 
student  will  observe  that  there  is  no  coo- 
fusion  —  no  contradiction  to  the  harmony 
of  the  providence  of  nature  —  but  only 
parts  of  one  beautiful  law.   The  wars  of 
the  roses  may  be  a  perpetual  war,  but 
it  is  a  war  between  well-ordered  and 
well-disciplined  foes.    When  we  talk 
of  a  plant  being  "rare "or  "common,'* 
we  in  reality  condense  into  these  two 
words  a  wider  world  of  fact  and  theory 
than  is  dreamt  of.    In  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage Darwin  shows  this  ;  and  there  is 
richer  food  for  thought  in  it  than  even  at 
first  sight  appears  :  — "  When  we  look  at 
the  plants  and  bushes  clothing  an  entan- 
gled bank,"  he  writes,  "we  are  apt  to 
attribute  their  proportional  numbers  or 
kinds  to  what  we  call  *  chance.'   But  how 
false  a  view  is  this  I    Every  one  has 
heard  that  when  an  American  forest  is 
cut  down,  a  very  different  vegetation 
springs  up ;  but  it  has  been  observed 
that  ancient  Indian  ruins,  in  the  South- 
ern United  States,  which  must  formerly 
have  been  cleared  of  trees,  now  display 
the  same  beautiful  diversity  and  propor- 
tion of  kinds  as  in  the  surrounding  vir- 
gin forest.   What  a  struggle  between  the 
several  kinds  of  trees  must  here  have 
gone  over  during  long  centuries,  each 
annually  scattering  its  seeds  by  the  thou- 
sand :  what  war  between  insect  and  in- 
sect—  between  insects,  snails,  and  other 
animals,  with  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  — 
all  striving  to  increase,  and  all  feeding  oq 
each  other,  or  on  the  trees,  their  seeds, 
and  seedlings  ;  or  on  other  plants  which 
first  clothed  the  ground,  and  thus  checked 
the  growth  of  the  trees  1    Throw  up  a 
handful  of  feathers,  and  all  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  according  to  definite  laws  ; 
but  now  simple  is  tnis  problem  where 
each  shall  fall,  compared  with  that  of  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  innumerable 
plants  and  animals  which  have  deter- 
mined, in  the  course  of  centuries,  the 
proportional  numbers  and  kinds  of  trees 
now  growing  on  the  old  Indian  ruins." 
Yet  the  equilibrium  of  species  in  the 
world,  or  in  the  same  particular  locality, 
is  preserved  by  the  number  of  foes  or 
allies  it  may  have  among  the  animals  and 
plants  inhabiting  the  same  region  —  a 
question  we  cannot  go  into.    It  would  be 
equally  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  jour- 
nal to  point  out  what  bearing  the  facts  we 
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have  enamerated  have  on  certain  deeply 
interesting  and  important  philosophical 
questions  now  agitating  the  scientific 
world.  It  is  enough  to  summarize  the 
state  of  our  knowledge,  in  the  hope  that 
oar  readers,  scattered  over  the  world, 
may  add  to  it.  Robert  Brown. 


From  The  Cornhill  Ma|i;azine. 
FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 
AFTER  THE  SHOCK. 

BOLDWOOD  passed  into  the  high  road, 
and  turned  in  the  direction  of  Caster- 
bridge.  Here  he  walked  at  an  even, 
steady  pace  by  Buck's  Head,  along  the 
dead  level  beyond,  mounted  Caster- 
bridge  Hill,  and  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  descended  into  the  town. 
The  streets  were  nearly  deserted  now, 
and  the  waving  lamp-flames  only  lighted 
up  rows  of  grey  shop-shutters,  and  strips 
of  white  paving  upon  which  his  step 
echoed  as  he  passed  along.  He  turned 
to  the  left,  and  halted  before  an  archway 
ot  old  brown  brick,  which  was  closed  by 
an  iron-studded  pair  of  doors.  This  was 
the  entrance  to  the  gaol,  and  over  it  a 
lamp  was  fixed,  the  light  enabling  the 
wretched  traveller  to  find  the  bell-pull. 

The  small  wicket  at  last  opened,  and  a 
porter  appeared.  Boldwopd  stepped  for- 
ward and  said  something  in  a  low  tone, 
then,  after  a  delay,  another  man  came. 
Boldwood  entered,  and  the  door  was 
ck>sed  behind  him,  and  be  walked  the 
worid  no  more. 

Long  before  this  time  Weatherbury 
had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the 
wiM  deed  which  had  terminated  Bold- 
wood's  merrymaking  became  known  to 
ilL  Of  those  out  of  the  house  Oak  was 
one  of  the  first  to  hear  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  when  he  entered  the  room,  which 
was  aboat  five  minutes  after  Bold  wood's 
exit,  the  scene  was  terrible.  All  the  fe- 
male guests  were  huddled  aghast  against 
tbe  walls  like  sheep  in  a  storm,  and  the 
men  were  bewildered  as  to  what  to  do. 
As  for  Bathsheba,  she  had  changed.  She 
was  sittin?  on  the  floor  beside  the  body 
of  Troy,  nis  head  pillowed  in  her  lap, 
where  she  had  herself  lifted  it.  With 
one  band  she  held  her  handkerchief  to 
bis  breast  and  covered  the  wound, 
tliongh  scarcely  a  single  drop  of  blood  had 
iowed,  and  with  the  other  she  tightly 
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clasped  one  of  his.  The  household  con- 
vulsion had  made  her  herself  again.  The 
temporary  coma  had  ceased,  and  activity 
had  come  with  the  necessity  for  it. 
Deeds  of  endurance,  which  seem  ordi- 
nary in  philosophy,  are  rare  in  conduct, 
ancl  Bathsheba  was  astonishing  all  around 
her  now,  for  her  philosophy  was  her  con- 
duct, and  she  seldom  thought  practicable 
what  she  did  not  practise.  She  was  of 
the  stufiE  of  which  great  men's  mothers 
are  made.  She  was  indispensable  to 
high  generation,  feared  at  tea-parties, 
hated  in  shops,  and  loved  at  crises. 
Troy  in  his  recumbent  wife's  lap  .  formed 
now  the  sole  spectacle  in  the  middle  of 
the  spacious  room. 

Gabriel,"  she  said,  automatically, 
when  he  entered,  turning  up  a  face  of 
which  only  the  well-known  lines  re* 
mained  to  tell  him  it  was  hers,  all  else  in 
the  picture  having  faded  quite,  "  Ride 
to  Casterbridge  instantly  for  a  surgeon. 
It  is,  I  believe,  useless,  but  go.  Mr* 
Boldwood  has  shot  my  husband." 

Her  statement  of  the  fact  in  such 
quiet  and  simple  words  came  with  more 
force  than  a  tragic  declamation,  and  had 
somewhat  the  e£Eect  of  setting  the  dis- 
torted images  in  each  mind  present  into 
proper  focus.  Oak,  almost  before  he 
had  comprehended  anything  beyond  the 
briefest  abstract  of  the  event,  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  saddled*  a  horse  and 
rode  away.  Not  till  he  had  ridden  more 
than  a  mile  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he 
would  have  done  better  by  sending  some 
other  man  on  this  errand,  remaining  him- 
self in  the  house.  What  had  become  of 
Boldwood  ?  He  should  have  been  looked 
after.  Was  he  mad — had  there  been  a 
quarrel  ?  Then  how  had  Troy  got  here  ? 
Where  had  he  come  from  ?  How  did 
this  remarkable  reappearance  come  to 
pass  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ?  Oak  had  in  some 
slight  measure  been  prepared  for  the 
presence  of  Troy  by  hearing  a  rumour  of 
his  return  just  before  entering  Bold- 
wood's  house ;  but  before  he  had 
weighed  that  informatioi^,  this  fatal 
event  had  been  superimposed.  How- 
ever, it  was  too  late  now  to  think  of  send« 
ing  another  messens^er,  and  he  rode  on, 
in  the  excitement  of  these  self-inquiries 
not  discerning,  when  about  three  miles 
from  Casterbridge,  a  square-figured  pe- 
destrian passing  along  under  the  dark, 
hedge  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own. 

The  miles  necessary  to  be  traversed, 
and  other  hindrances  incidental  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  darkness  of 
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the  night,  delayed  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Granthead,  the  sureeon  ;  and  more  than 
ihree  hours  passed  oetween  the  time  at 
which  the  shot  was  fired  and  that  of  bis 
entering  the  house.  Oak  was  additional- 
ly detained  in  Casterbridge  through  hav- 
ing to  give  notice  to  the  authorities  of 
what  had  happened  ;  and  he  then  found 
that  Boldwood  had  also  entered  the  town, 
and  delivered  himself  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  surgeon,  having 
hastened  into  the  hall  at  Boldwood's, 
found  it  in  darkness  and  quite  deserted. 
He  went  on  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  he  discovered  in  the  kitchen  an 
old  man,  of  whom  he  made  inquiries. 

"  She*s  had  him  took  away  to  her  own 
house,  sir,"  said  his  informant. 

"  Who  has  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  Mrs.  Troy.   'A  was  quite  dead,  sir." 

This  was  astonishing  information. 
"  She  had  no  right  to  do  that,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  There  will  have  to  be  an  in- 
quest, and  she  should  have  waited  to 
know  what  to  do." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  hinted  to  her  that 
she  had  better  wait  till  the  law  was 
known.  But  she  said  law  was  nothing  to 
her,  and  she  wouldn't  let  her  dear  hus- 
band's corpse  bide  neglected  for  folks  to 
stare  at  for  all  the  crowners  in  England." 

Mr.  Granthead  drove  at  once  back 
again  up  the  hill  to  Bathsheba's.  The 
first  person  he  met  was  poor  Uddy,  who 
seemed  literally  to  have  dwindled  small- 
er in  these  few  latter  hours.  "  What  has 
been  done  ? he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Liddy,  with 
suspended  breath.  "  My  mistress  has 
done  it  all." 

"Where  is  she!" 

"  Up-stairs  with  him,  sir.  Wlien  he 
was  brought  home  and  taken  up-stairs, 
she  said  she  wanted  no  further  help  from 
the  men.  And  then  she  called  me,  and 
made  me  fill  tho  bath,  and  after  that  told 
me  I  had  better  go  and  lie  down  because 
I  looked  80  ilL  Then  she  locked  herself 
into  the  room  alon«  with  him,  and  would 
not  let  a  nurse  com«  in,  or  anybody  at 
all.  But  I  thought  I'd  wait  in  the  next 
room  in  case  she  should  want  me.  I 
heard  her  moving  about  inside  for  more 
than  an  hour,  but  she  only  came  out  once, 
and  that  was  for  raoce  candles,  because 
hers  had  burnt  down  Jnto  the  socket. 
She  said  we  .were  JLo  let  her  know,  when 
you  or  Mr.  Thirdly  came,  sir." 

Oak  entered  with  the  parson  at  this 


moment,  and  they  all  went  up-stairs  to- 
gether, preceded  by  Liddy  Smallbury. 
Everything  was  silent  as  the  grave  when 
they  paused  on  the  landing.  Liddy 
knocked,  and  Bathsheba's  dress  was 
heard  rustling  across  the  room :  the 
I  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  she  opened 
I  the  door.  Her  looks  were  calm  and 
'  nearly  rigid,  like  a  slightly  animated  bust 
of  Melpomene. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Granthead,  you  have  come 
at  last,"  she  murmured  from  her  lips 
merely,  and  threw  back  the  door.  "  Ah, 
and  Mr.  Thirdly.  Well,  all  is  done,  and 
anybody  in  the  world  may  see  him  now." 
She  then  passed  by  him,  crossed  the 
landing,  and  entered  another  room. 

Looking  into  the  chamber  of  death  she 
had  vacated  they  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
candles  which  were  on  the  drawers  a  tall 
straight  shape  lying  at  the  further  end  of 
the  bedroom,  wrapped  in  white.  Every- 
thing around  was  quite  orderly.  The 
doctor  went  in  and  after  a  few  minutes 
returned  to  the  landing  again,  where  Oak 
and  the  parson  still  waited. 

"  It  is  all  done,  indeed,  as  she  say^," 
remarked  Mr.  Granthead,  in  a  subdued 
voice.  "The  body  has  been  undressed 
and  properly  laid  out  in  graveclothes. 
Gracious  heaven  —  this  mere  girl  1  She 
must  have  the  nerve  of  a  stoic  1 " 

"  The  heart  of  a  wife  merely,"  floated 
in  a  whisper  about  the  ears  of  the  three, 
and  turning  they  saw  Bathsheba  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Then  as  if  at  that  instant 
to  prove  that  her  fortitude  had  been  more 
of  will  than  of  spontaneity,  she  silently 
sank  down  between  them  and  was  a 
shapeless  heap  of  drapery  on  the  floor. 
The  simple  consciousness  that  superhu- 
man strain  was  no  longer  required  had 
at  once  put  a  period  to  her  power  to  con- 
tinue it. 

They  took  her  away  into  a  further  room, 
and  the  medical  attendance  which  had 
been  useless  in  Troy's  case  was  invalua- 
ble in  Bathsheba's,  who  fell  into  a  series 
of  fainting-fits  that  had  a  serious  aspect 
for  a  time.  The  sufferer  was  got  to  bed, 
and  Oak,  finding  from  the  bulletins  that 
nothing;  really  dreadful  was  to  be  appre- 
hendicd  on  her  score,  left  the  house. 
Liddy  kept  watch  in  Bathsheba's  cham- 
ber, where  she  heard  her  mistress  moan- 
ing in  whispers  through  the  dull  slow 
hours  of  that  wretched  night :  "  Oh,  it  is 
my  fault  —  how  can  I  live  1  O  heaven, 
how  can  I  live  1 " 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  MARCH  FOLLOWING:  ''BATHSHEBA 
BOLDWOOD.*' 

We  pass  rapidly  on  into  the  month  of 
March,  to  a  breezy  day  without  sunshine, 
frost,  or  dew.  On  Yalbury  Hill,  about 
midway  between  Weatherbury  and  Cas 
terbridgc,  where  the  turnpike  road  passes 
over  the  crest,  a  numerous  concourse 
of  people  had  eathered,  the  eyes  of 
the  g^reater  number  being  frequently 
stretched  afar  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  groups  consisted  of  a  throng  of 
idlers,  a  party  of  javelin-men,  and  two 
trumpeters,  and  in  the  midst  were  car- 
riages, one  of  which  contained  the  high 
sheriff.  With  the  idlers,  many  of  whom 
had  mounted  to  the  top  of  a  cutting 
formed  for  the  road,  were  several  Weath- 
erbury men  and  boys  —  among  others 
Poorgrass,  Coggan,  and  Cain  Ball. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  a  faint  dust 
was  seen  in  the  expected  quarter,  and 
shortly  after  a  travelling-carriage  bring- 
ing one  of  the  two  judges  on  that  circuit 
came  up  the  hill  and  halted  on  the  top. 
The  judge  changed  carriages  whilst  a 
flourish  was  blown  by  the  big-cheeked 
tmmpeters,  and  a  procession  being 
formed  of  the  vehicles  and  javelin-men, 
they  all  proceeded  towards  the  town,  ex- 
cepting the  Weatherbury  men,  who  as 
soon  as  they  had  seen  the  judge  move 
off  returned  "home  again  to  their  work. 

"Joseph,  I  seed  you  squeezing  close  to 
the  carriage,"  said  Coggan,  as  they 
walked.  "  Did  ye  notice  my  lord  judge's 
face?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Poorgrass.  "  I  looked 
hard  at  en,  as  if  I  would  read  his  very 
soul ;  and  there  was  mercy  in  his  eyes  — 
or  to  speak  with  the  exact  truth  required 
of  us  at  this  solemn  time  in  the  eye  that 
was  towards  me." 

"Well,  I  hope  for  the  best,"  said 
Coggan,  though  bad  that  must  be. 
However,  I  sha*n*t  go  to  the  trial,  and  Td 
advise  the  rest  of  ye  that  baint  wanted  to 
bide  away.  'Twill  disturb  his  mind  more 
than  anything  to  see  us  there  staring  at 
him  as  if  he  were  a  show." 

*•  The  very  thing  I  said  this  morning," 
observed  Joseph.  "  *  Justice  is  come  to 
weigh  him  in  the  balance,'  I  said  in  my 
reflections  way,  *and  if  he's  found  want- 
ing so  be  it  unto  him,'  and  a  bystander 
said  *  Hear,  hear  1  A  man  who  can  talk 
like  that  ought  to  be  heard.'  But  I  don't 
like  dwelling  upon  it,  for  my  few  words 
are  ray  few  words,  and  not  much  ;  though 
the  speech  of  some  men  is  rumoured 


abroad  as  though  by  nature  formed  for 
such." 

"  So  'tis,  Joseph.  And  now,  neigh* 
hours,  as  I  said,  every  man  bide  at 
home." 

The  resolution  was  adhered  to  ;  and  all 
waited  anxiously  for  the  news  next  day. 
Their  suspense  was  diverted,  however, 
by  a  discovery  which  was  made  in  the 
afternoon,  throwing  more  light  on  Bold- 
wood's  conduct  and  condition  than  any 
details  which  had  preceded  it 

That  he  had  been  from  the  time  of 
Greenhill  Fair  until  the  fatal  Christmas 
Eve  in  excited  and  unusual  moods  was 
known  to  those  who  had  been  intimate 
with  him  ;  but  nobody  imagined  that 
there  had  been  shown  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  the  mental  derangement  which 
Bathsheba  and  Troy,  alone  of  all  others 
and  at  di£Eerent  times,  had  momentarily 
suspected.  In  a  locked  closet  was  now 
discovered  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
articles.  There  were  several  sets  of 
ladies'  dresses  in  the  piece,  of  sundry 
expensive  materials  ;  silks  and  satins, 
poplins  and  velvets,  all  of  colours  which 
from  Bathsheba's  style  of  dress  might 
have  been  judged  to  be  her  favourites. 
There  were  two  muffs,  sable  and  ermine. 
Above  all  there  was  a  case  of  jewellery, 
containing  four  heavy  ^old  bracelets  and 
several  lockets  and  rmgs,  all  of  fine 
qualitv  and  manufacture.  These  things 
had  been  bought  in  Bath  and  other 
towns  from  time  to  time,  and  brought 
home  by  stealth.  They  were  all  carefully 
packed  in  paper,  and  each  package  was 
labelled  "  Bathsheba  Boldwood,"  a  date 
being  subjoined  stx  years  in  advance  in 
every  instance. 

These  somewhat  pathetic  evidences  of 
a  mind  crazed  with  care  and  love  were 
the  subject  of  discourse  in  Warren's 
malthouse  when  Oak  entered  from  Cas- 
terbridge  with  tidings  of  the  sentence. 
He  came  in  the  .afternoon,  and  his  face, 
as  the  kiln-glow  shone  upon  it,  told  the 
tale  sufficiently  well.  Boldwood,  as 
every  one  supposed  he  would  do,  had 
pleaded  guilty,  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  death. 

The  conviction  that  Boldwood  had 
not  been  morally  responsible  for  his  later 
acts  now  became  general.  Facts  elicited 
previous  to  the  trial  had  pointed  strongly 
in  the  same  direction,  but  they  had  not 
been  of  sufficient  weight  to  lead  to  an  or- 
der for  an  examination  into  the  state  of 
Boldwood's  mind.  It  was  astonishing, 
now  that  a  presumption  of  insanity  was 
raised,  how  many  collateral  circumstances 
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were  remembered  to  which  a  coDdition  of 
mental  disease  seemed  to  afford  the  only 
explanation  —  amon^  others,  the  unprece- 
dented neglect  of  bis  corn-stacks  in  the 
previous  summer. 

A  petition  was  addressed  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  advancing  the  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  justify  a  request  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  sentence.  It  was 
not  '* numerously  signed"  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Casterbridge,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  for  Boldwood  had  never  made  many 
friends  over  the  counter.  The  shops 
thought  it  very  natural  that  a  man  who, 
by  importing  direct  from  the  producer, 
had  daringly  set  aside  the  nrst  great 
principle  of  provincial  existence,  namely, 
that  God  made  country  villages  to  supply 
customers  to. country  towns,  should  have 
confused  ideas  about  the  second,  the  Dec- 
alogue. The  prompters  were  a  few  mer- 
ciful men  who  had  perhaps  too  feelingly 
considered  the  facts  latterly  unearthed, 
and  the  resjult  was  that  evidence  was 
taken  which  it  was  hoped  might  remove 
the  crime,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  out  of 
the  category  of  wilful  murder,  and  lead 
it  to  be  regarded  as  a  sheer  outcome  of 
madness. 

The  upshot  of  the  petition  was  waited 
for  in  Weatherbury  with  solicitous  inter- 
est. The  execution  had  been  fixed  for 
eight  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  sentence  was 
passed,  and  up  to  Friday  afternoon  no 
answer  had  been  received.  At  that  time 
Gabriel  came  from  Casterbridge  gaol, 
whither  he  had  been  to  wish  Boldwood 
good-bye,  and  turned  up  a  by-street  to 
avoid  the  town.  Wl^en  past  the  last 
house  he  heard  a  hammering,  and  lifting 
his  bowed  head  he  looked  back  for  a  mo- 
ment. Over  the  chimneys  he  could  see 
the  upper  part  of  the  gaol-entrance,  rich 
and  glowing  in  the  afternoon  sun,  and 
gome  moving  figures  were  there.  They 
were  carpenters  lifting  a  post  into  a  ver- 
tical position  within  the  parapet.  He 
withdrew  bis  eyes  quickly,  and  hastened 
on. 

It  was  dark  when  he  reached  home, 
and  half  the  village  was  out  to  meet  him. 

"No  tidings,"  Gabriel  said,  wearily. 
"  And  Pm  afraid  there's  no  hope.  "  Pve 
been  with  him  more  than  two  hours." 

"  Do  ye  think  he  really  was  out  of  his 
mind  when  he  did  it  ?  "  said  Smallbury. 

"  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  do,"  Oak 
replied.  "  However,  that  we  can  talk  of 
another  time.  Has  there  been  any  change 
iiji  mistress  this  afternoon  ?  " 


«  None  at  all." 

"  Is  she  down-stairs  ?" 

"  No.  And  getting  on  so  nicely  as  she 
was  too.  She's  but  very  little  better  now 
again  than  she  was  a-Chri$tmas.  She 
keeps  on  asking  if  you  be  come,  and  if 
there's  news,  till  one's  wearied  out  wi' 
answering  her.  Shall  I  go  and  say  you've 
come  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Oak.  "  There's  a  chance 
yet ;  but  I  couldn't  stay  in  town  any 
longer  —  after  seeing  him  too.  So  Laban 
—  Laban  is  here,  isn't  he  ?  " 

«  Yes,"  said  Tall. 

"What  I've  arranged  is,  that  you  shall 
ride  to  town  the  last  thing  to-night ;  leave 
here  about  nine,  and  wait  a  while  there, 
getting  home  about  twelve.  If  nothing 
has  been  received  by  eleven  to-night,  they 
say  there's  no  chance  at  all." 

"  I  do  so  hope  his  life  will  be  spared," 
said  Liddy.  "If  it  is  not,  she'll  go  out 
of  her  mind  too.  Poor  thing  ;  her  suffer- 
ings have  been  dreadful ;  she  deserves 
anybody's  pity." 

"  Is  she  altered  much  ?  "  said  Coggan. 

"  If  you  haven't  seen  poor  mistress 
since  Christmas,  you  wouldn't  know  her," 
said  Liddy.  "  Her  eyes  are  so  miserable 
that  she's  not  the  same  woman.  Only 
two  years  ago  she  was  a  romping  girl, 
and  now  she's  this  !  " 

Laban  departed  as  directed,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  several  of  the 
villagers  strolled  along  the  road  to  Cas- 
terbridge and  awaited  his  arrival  —  among 
them  Oak,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Bath- 
sheba's  men.  Gabriel's  anxiety  was  great 
that  Boldwood  might  be  saved  even 
though  in  his  conscience  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  die  ;  for  there  had  been  qualities 
in  the  farmer  which  Oak  loved.  At  last, 
when  they  were  all  weary,  the  tramp  of  a 
horse  was  heard  iu  the  distance  : 

First  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 
Then,  clattering,  on  the  village  road 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode. 

"  We  shall  soon  know  now,  one  way  or 
other,"  said  Coggan,  and  they  all  stepped 
down  from  the  bank  on  which  they  had 
been  standing  into  the  road,  and  the 
rider  pranced  into  the  midst  of  them. 

"  Is  that  you,  Laban  ?  "  said  Gabriel. 

"Yes  —  'tis  come.  He's  not  to  die. 
'Tis  confinement  during  her  Majesty's 
pleasure." 

"  Hurrah  ! "  said  Coggan,  with  a  swell- 
ing heart.  "  God's  above  the  devil 
yet  1 " 
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CHAPTER  LVT. 
BEAUTY  IN  LONELINESS  :  AFTER  ALL. 

Bathsheba  revived  with  the  spring. 
The  utter  prostration  that  had  followed 
the  low  fever  from  which  she  had  suffered 
dimioished  perceptibly  when  all  uncer- 
tainty upon  every  subject  had  come  to  an 
end. 

Bot  she  remained  alone  now  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  time,  and  stayed  in 
the  house,  or  at  farthest  went  into  the 
garden.  She  shunned  every  one,  even 
Uddv^  and  could  be  brought  to  make  no 
confidences,  and  to  ask  for  no  sympathy. 

As  the  summer  drew  on  she  passed 
more  of  her  time  in  the  open  air,  and  be- 
gan to  examine  into  farming  matters  from 
sheer  necessity,  though  she  never  rode 
out  or  personally  superintended  as  at 
former  times.  One  Friday  evening  in 
August  she  walked  a  little  way  along  the 
road  and  entered  the  orchard  tor  the  first 
time  since  the  sombre  event  of  the  pre- 
ceding Christmas.  None  of  the  old  col- 
our had  as  yet  come  to  her  cheek,  and  its 
absolute  paleness  was  heightened  by  the 
jet  black  of  her  dress  till  it  appearecl  pre- 
ternatural. When  she  reached  the  gate 
at  the  other  end  of  the  orchard,  which 
opened  nearly  opposite  to  the  churchyard, 
Bathsheba  heard  singing  inside  the 
church,  and  she  knew  that  the  singers 
were  practising.  She  opened  the  gate, 
crossed  the  road  and  entered  the  grave- 
yard, the  high  sills  of  the  church  win- 
dows effectually  screening  her  from  the 
eyes  of  those  gathered  within.  Her 
stealthy  walk  was  to  the  nook  wherein 
Troy  had  worked  at  planting  flowers  upon 
Fanny  Robin*s  grave,  and  she  came  to 
the  marble  tombstone. 

A  motion  of  satisfaction  enlivened  her 
face  as  she  read  the  complete  inscription. 
First  came  the  words  of  Troy  himself : 

Erected  by  Francis  Troy 
In  Memory  op 
Fanny  Robin, 
Who  died  October  9TH,  18—, 
Aged  20  years. 

Underneath  this  was  now  inscribed  in 
new  letters : 

In  thb  saus  grave  lib 
Tub  remains  of  the  aforesaid 

Francis  Troy, 
Who  died  December  24TH,  18 — ^ 
Aged  26  years. 

Whilst  she  stood  and  read  and  meditated 
the  tones  of  the  organ  beean  again  in  the 
chorch,  and  she  went  with  the  same  light 
step  round  to  the  porch  and  listened. 


The  door  was  closgd,  and  the  choir  was 
learning  a  new  hymn.  Bathsheba  was 
stirred  by  emotions  which  latterly  she 
had  assumed  to  be  altogether  dead  within 
her.  The  little  attenuated  voices  of  the 
children  brought  to  her  ear  in  distinct 
utterance  the  words  they  sang  without 
thought  or  comprehension  : 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom 
Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Bathsheba's  feeling  was  always  to 
some  extent  dependent  upon  her  whim, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  women. 
Something  big  came  into  her  throat  and 
an  uprising  to  her  eyes  — as  she  thought 
that  she  would  allow  the  imminent  tears 
to  flow  if  they  wished.  They  did  flow 
and  plenteously,  and  one  fell  upon  the 
stone  bench  beside  her.  Once  that  she 
had  begun  to  cry  for  she  hardly  knew 
what,  she  could  not  leave  off  for  crowd- 
ing thoughts  she  knew  too  well.  She 
would  have  given  anything  in  the  world 
to  be,  as  those  children  were,  uncon- 
cerned at  the  meaning  of  their  words, 
because  too  innocent  to  feel  the  necessity 
for  any  such  expression.  All  the  impas- 
sioned scenes  of  her  brief  experience 
seemed  to  revive  with  added  emotion  at 
that  moment,  and  those  scenes  which  had 
been  without  emotion  during  enactment 
had  emotion  then.  Yet  grief  came  to  her 
rather  as  a  luxury. than  as  the  scourge  of 
former  times. 

Owing  to  Bathsheba's  face  being 
buried  in  her  hands  she  did  not  notice  a 
form  which  came  quietly  into  the  porch, 
and  on  seeing  her  first  moved  as  if  to  re- 
treat, then  paused  and  regarded  her. 
Bathsheba  did  not  raise  her  head  for 
some  time,  and  when  she  looked  round 
her  face  was  wet,  and  her  eyes  drowned 
and  dim.  "Mr.  Oak,*»  exclaimed  she, 
disconcerted,  "  how  long  have  you  been 
here?"  ^ 

"  A  few  minutes,  ma'am,"  said  Oak, 
respectfully. 

"  Are  you  going  in  ?"  said  Bathsheba ; 
and  there  came  from  within  the  church 
as  from  a  prompter : 
I  loved  the  garish  day ;  and  spite  of  fears 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

"  I  was,"  said  Gabriel.  «  I  am  one  of 
the  bass  singers,  you  know.  I  have  sung 
bass  for  several  months." 

**  Indeed :  I  wasn't  aiyare  of  that.  Pll 
leave  you  then." 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
awhile, 

sang  the  children. 
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From  The  Popular  Science  Review, 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  COMETS. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  Cambridge, 

AUTHOR  OF  **  SATURN,"  "  THE  SUN,"  ETC 

Some  of  the  facts  of  science  are  stran- 
ger than  any  fictions  which  even  the  liveli- 
est imagination  could  devise.  So  strange 
are  they  that  even  the  student  of  science 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
mastering  them  is  scarcely  willing  to  ad- 
mit them  in  their  full  significance,  or  to 
accept  all  the  inferences  which  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  deducible  from  them. 
This,  true  in  all  departments  of  science, 
is  especially  noteworthy  in  astronomy; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  astron- 
omy in  which  it  is  more  strikingly  seen 
than  in  that  which  relates  to  comets. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  dis- 
coveries of  the  most  surprising  nature 
have  been  made  respecting  these  myste- 
i:ious  bodies ;  relations  have  been  re- 
vealed which  bring  them  into  association 
with  other  objects  once  regarded  as  of  a 
totally  different  nature,  and  the  path 
seems  opened  towards  results  yet  more 
amazing,  by  which,  more  than  by  any 
others  which  even  astronomy  has  dis- 
closed, we  seem  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  infinite  space  and  infinite  time. 
The  earth  on  which  we  live  —  nay,  our 
solar  system  itself  —  seems  reduced  to 
utter  insignificance  compared  with  the 
tremendous  dimensions*  of  comet-trav- 
ersed space  ;  while  all  the  eras  of  history, 
and  even  those  which  measure  our  earth's 
existence,  seem  as  mere  seconds  com- 
pared with  the  awful  time-intervals  to 
which  we  are  introduced  by  the  study  of 
cometic  phenomena. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points 
suggested  by  the  recent  cometic  discov- 
eries is  the  question,  how  comets  are  to 
be  classified.  That  they  are  not  all  of 
the  same  order  is  manifest,  whether  we 
consider  their  size,  or  the  shape  and  ex- 
tent of  their  orbits.  But  precisely  as  in 
zo5Iogical  classification  mere  size  or  de- 
velopment is  considered  a  much  less 
important  point  than  some  really  charac- 
teristic difference  of  structure,  or  even 
than  a  difference  of  distribution,  so  in 
classifying  comets  it  would  be  unsatis- 
factory in  the  extreme  could  we  have  no 
more  characteristic  difference  to  deal 
with  than  that  of  dimensions.  Suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  that  we  could  separate 
comets  into  those  with  or  without  a 
nucleus,  or  those  with  or  without  a  tail ; 
such  a  classification,  if  it  was  found  to 
correspond  with  a  real  difference  of  na- 


ture, would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  arrangement  of  comets  into  va- 
rious orders  differing  only  in  size.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  questions,  then, 
in  the  cometic  astronomy  of  a  few  years 
ago  was  this  —  Are  the  peculiarities  just 
referred  to  —  the  absence  or  presence  of 
a  nucleus,  or  of  a  tail  —  really  character- 
istic, or  do  they  correspond  to  mere  dif- 
ferences of  development  ?   I  say  that 
this  question  belonged  to  cometic  as- 
tronomy of  a  few  years  ago,  though  even 
then  there  were  reasons  for  regarding 
the  various  forms  of  structure  observed 
in  comets  as  depending  only  on  develop- 
ment.  Of  course  comets  which,  durinor 
the  whole  time  of  their  visibility,  showed 
neither  tail   nor  well-defined  nucleus, 
could  afford  no  means  of  answering  the 
question.    But  a  comet  like  Donati's  — 
the  glorious  plumed  comet  of  1858  — 
which  appeared  as  a  mere  globular  haze 
of  light,  and  gradually  during  its  ap- 
proach to  the  sun  assumed  one  form 
after  another  of  cometic  adornment  — 
the  nucleus,  the  fan-shaped  expansion, 
the  long  curved  tail,  striations  within  the 
tail  and  envelopes  outside  the  fan,  while 
finally  even  subsidiary  tails  made  their 
appearance  —  teaches  us  unmistakably 
that  these  features  depend  merely  on  de- 
velopment.  We  might    as  reasonably 
place  the  chicken  in  another  class  than  the 
full-grown  fowl  because  it  has  neither 
comb  nor  coloured  tail-feathers,  as  set  a 
small  comet  in  another  order  than  that 
to  which  Donati's  belongs  because  the 
small  one  shows  neither  tail  nor  coma. 
The  gradual  loss  of  these  appendages  by 
Donati's  comet,  during  its  retreat  into 
outer  space,  of  course  strengthens  this 
view.   But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
proof  ever  afforded  of  the  variety  of  ap- 
pearance which  the  same  comet  may 
present,  was  that  given  by  Halley's  comet 
at  its  return  in  1835-36  ;  for  on  that  occa- 
sion, after  showing  a  fine  coma  and  tail 
during  its  approach  towards  the  sun,  it 
was  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  by 
Herschel  and  Maclear,  not  only  without 
tail,  but  even  without  coma,  appearing 
in  fact  precisely  like  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude.   After  this  —  that  is  to  say, 
during  its  retreat  —  it  gradually  resumed 
its  coma,  and  even  seemed  to  be  throw- 
ing out  a  new  tail,  but  no  complete  tail 
was  formed  while  the  comet  remained 
visible. 

Indeed  the  difference  between  the  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the  same  comet 
before  and  after  its  nearest  approach  to 
the  sun  is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself, 
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bat  subject  to  remarkable  variations. 
**What  is  very  remarkable,"  says  Sir 
John  Herschel  on  the  first  point,  "the 
shape  and  size  are  usually  totally  differ- 
ent after  the  comet's  reappearance  (on 
the  other  side  of  the  sun)  from  what  they 
were  before  its  disappearance.  Some," 
he  remarks  on  the  second  point,  like 
those  which  appeared  in  1858  and  1861, 
without  altogether  disappearing  as  if 
s^rallowed  up  by  the  sun,  after  attaining  a 
certain  maximum  or  climax  of  splendour 
and  size,  die  away,  and  at  the  same  time 
move  southward,  and  are  seen  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  faded  rem- 
nants of  a  brighter  and  more  glorious  ex- 
istence of  which  we  here  witnessed  the 
grandest  display  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  here  receive  as  it  were  many  comets 
from  the  southern  sky,  whose  greatest 
display  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  earth  only  have  witnessed. 
It  also  very  often  happens  that  a  comet, 
which  before  its  disappearance  in  the 
sun's  rays  was  but  a  feeble  and  insignifi- 
cant object,  reappears  magnified  and 
glorified,  throwing  out  an  immense  tail, 
and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  violent 
excitement,  as  if  set  on  fire  by  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  great  comet 
of  1680,  and  that  of  1843,  both  of  which, 
as  I  shall  presently  take  occasion  to  ex- 
plain, really  did  approach  extremely  near 
to  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  must  have 
undergone  a  very  violent  heat.  Other 
comets,  furnished  with  beautiful  and 
conspicuous  tails  before  their  immersion 
in  the  sun's  rays,  at  their  reappearance 
are  seen  stripped  of  that  appendage,  and 
altogether  so  very  different,  that  but  for 
a  knowledge  of  their  courses  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  identify  them  as  the 
same  bodies.  Some,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  have  escaped  notice  altogether  in 
their  approach  to  the  sun,  burst  upon  us 
at  once  in  the  plenitude  of  their  splen- 
dour, quite  unexpectedly,  as  did  that  of 
the  year  1861." 

It  was  clear,  then,  long  since,  that  com- 
ets cannot  be  classified  either  according 
to  their  size  or  their  development.  But 
this  has  been  even  more  conclusively 
shown  by  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
large  and  small  comets.  For  certain 
bright  bands  seen  in  the  spectra  of  the 
small  comets  which  had  been  examined 
before  the  present  year,  are  found  also  to 
characterize  the  spectrum  of  the  comet 
which  adorned  our .  northern  skies  last 
lane  and  July,  and  to  be  shown  not  only 
by  the  coma,  but  also  by  the  tail.   I  do 


not  here  enter  into  any  special  consider- 
ation of  the  results  of  spectroscopic 
analysis  as  applied  to  this  comet,  because 
to  say  truth  our  spectroscopists  have  not 
met  with  any  noteworthy  success ;  and 
we  must  wait  till  the  spectroscopists  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  have  sent  in 
their  statements  before  we  can  determine 
whether  any  special  accession  has  been 
made  to  our  knowledge.  It  may,  however, 
be  assumed  from  what  has  been  observed 
here,  that  the  characteristic  spectrum  of 
comets,  large  and  small,  is  that  three- 
band  soectrum  which  was  first  recooj- 
nized  during  the  spectroscopic  investi- 
gation of  Tempers  small  comet  in  the 
year  1866. 

Comets,  then,  must  be  classified  in 
some  other  way.  It  is  not  difiicult  to 
select  the  proper  mode  of  classification 
—  a  method  not  only  satisfactory  as  re- 
spects the  distinctions  on  which  it  de- 
pends, but  exceedingly  suggestive  (as,  in 
fact,  every  just  mode  of  classification 
may  be  expected  to  be). 

I  would  divide  comets  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
paths. 

First,  there  are  the  comets  which  have 
paths  so  moderate  in  extent  that  their 
periods  of  revolution  belong  to  the  same 
order  as  the  periods  in  which  the  planets 
revolve  around  the  sun.  This  class  in- 
cludes all  the  comets  which  have  been 
described  as  Jupiter's  comet-family,  and 
all  those  similarly  related  to  Saturn,  to 
Uranus,  and  to  Neptune.  Other  comets 
of  somewhat  greater  period  than  Nep- 
tune's comet-family  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  associated  with  as  yet  undis- 
covered planets  revolving  outside  the 
path  of  Neptune,  and  therefore  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family.  I  would  not, 
however,  attempt  to  define  very  narrowly 
the  boundary  of  the  various  classes  into 
which  comets  may  be  divided,  and  in 
what  follows  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to 
comets  which  are  clearly  members  of  one 
or  other  class,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion those  respecting  which  (for  want, 
perhaps,  of  more  complete  information 
than  we  at  present  possess)  we  may  feel 
doubtful. 

Secondly,  there  are  comets  of  long 

Ceriods,  but  which  yet  show  unmlstaka- 
ly,  by  their  motions,  that  they  are  in 
reality  members  of  the  solar  system^ 
such,  for  instance,  as  Donati's  comet, 
which  may  be  expected  to  return  to  the 
sun's  neighbourhood  in  the  course  of 
about  two  thousand  years. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  comets  whose 
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motions  indicate  a  path  not  re-entering^ 
into  itself.  These  are  of  two  orders : 
those  which  retreat  from  the  sun  on  a 
path  tending  with  continual  increase  of 
distance  to  become  more  and  more  nearly 
parallel  to  the  path  by  which  they  had 
approached  him ;  and  those  whose  re- 
treating path  carries  them  diverginely 
away  so  that  they  retreat  towards  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  heavens  than  that  from 
which  they  arrived.  Technically,  the 
two  orders  are  those  of  comets  pursuing 
(i.)  parabolic  and  (ii.)  hyperbolic  paths. 
In  reality,  however,  we  may  dismiss  the 

Earabolic  path  as. never  actually  followed 
y  any  comet,  any  more  than  a  truly  cir- 
cular path  is  ever  actually  followed  by 
any  planet.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  any  comet  which  seems  to  follow  a 
parabolic  path  really  follows  either  an 
enormously  elongated  oval  path,  and  so 
belongs  to  our  second  class  ;  or  a  path 
carrying  it  forever  away  into  outer  space, 
and  nearly  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
had  arrived,  but  not  exactly,  A  comet*s 
path  could  only  have  the  true  parabolic 
form  by  a  perfect  marvel  of  coincidence  ; 
and  in  point  of  fact  if  a  comet  could  by 
some  amazing^  chance  approach  our  sun 
on  such  a  path,  the  very  least  of  the  mul- 
titudinous disturbing  attractions  to  which 
the  comet  would  be  exposed  would  suf- 
fice to  change  the  path  either  to  the  ellip- 
tic or  the  hyperbolic  form. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  inquire  how 
far  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into 
which  comets  have  thus  been  divided  can 
be  regarded  as  a  class  apart.  Does  the 
mere  fact  that  a  comet  has  a  re-entering; 
path  —  so  that,  unless  perturbations  af- 
fect it,  the  comet  will  travel  in  continual 
dependence  on  our  sun  —  afford  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  distinguishing  the  comet 
from  others  which  travel  on  a  hyperbolic 
path  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  this  ques- 
tion admits  of  being  answered  in  two 
ways.  When  we  remember  that  a  comet 
approaching  our  system  on  a  slightly 
hyperbolic  path  might  have  that  path 
changed  into  an  elliptic  figure  by  the 

Certurbations  to  which  the  comet  would 
e  subjected  during  its  visit,  we  may 
reasonably  decide  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
comet  pursuing  an  elliptic  path  ought 
not  to  be  considered  a  valid  reason  for 
distinguishing  it  from  one  of  the  hyper- 
bolic comets.  But  when  we  consider,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  are  comets 
like  those  of  Jupiter's  family,  which  are 
quite  distinctly  separated  by  the  nature 
of  their  paths  from  the  hyperbolic  com- 
ets, we  may  not  unreasonably  infer  that 


some  at  least  of  those  which  travel  on 
elliptic  paths  of  great  eccentricity  are  in 
reality  to  be  classified  apart  from  the  hy- 
perbolic comets,  as  having  had  a  different 
origin  and  a  different  history.  We  might, 
indeed,  reverse  the  argument  just  ad- 
duced, and  reason  that  the  hyperbolic 
comets  ought  not  to  be  classified  apart 
from  the  comets  of  long  period,  because 
perturbations  excited  within  the  solar 
system  mi^^ht  change  an  elongated  ellip- 
tic orbit  into  a  hyperbolic  one.  The 
point  at  issue  is  thus  seen  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  question  whether  we  can 
assert  that  there  are  comets  which  from 
the  earliest  times  (the  youth  of  the  solar 
system)  have  belonged  to  it  (i.)  with  short 
periods  and  (ii.)  with  long  periods,  while 
(iii.)  other  comets  have  visited  it  from 
other  systems.  We  find  in  fact  that  the 
attempt  to  classify  leads  in  this  case,  as 
it  has  led  in  so  many  others  (as  perhaps 
it  inevitably  must  lead,  if  properly  coo- 
ducted),  to  the  question  of  origin. 

And  here  perhaps  the  quesiion  will 
arise,  may  we  not  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
by  denying  that  even  the  comets  of  short 
period  can  be  separated  (rom  the  hyper- 
bolic comets  which  visit  our  system  from 
interstellar  space  ?  I  am  aware  that  the 
theory  of  comets  and  meteors  which 
Schiaparelli  has  advanced,  and  which 
many  in  this  country  have  viewed  with 
considerable  favour,  points  to  this  con- 
clusion. For  according  to  that  theory 
meteor-systems  are  groups  of  discrete 
bodies  which  have  been  drawn  towards 
our  solar  system,  gradually  lengthening 
out  as  the  process  of  indraught  continued, 
and  have  then  been  compelled  by  the 
perturbations  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  within  our  system,  to  become 
members  of  it ;  and  as  comets  and  me- 
teor-systems have  been  found  to  be  asso- 
ciated together  in  some  mysterious  way, 
this  theory  of  the  introduction  of  meteor- 
systems  is  in  reality  a  theory  of  comets. 
Now  since  some  certainly  among  the 
meteor-systems  have  periods  of  moderate 
length,  this  theory  of  Schiaparelli's  would 
regard  the  short-period  comets  as  drawn 
out  of  the  interstellar  depths,  while  mani- 
festly it  would  be  absurd  not  to  extend 
Schiaparelli's  theory  to  hyperbolic  com- 
ets. In  fact,  we  know  that  he  himself 
regards  his  theory  as  requiring  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  meteors  of  hyper- 
bolic path,  and  therefore  as  not  merely 
consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  hyper- 
bolic comets,  but  accounting  for  them. 
Adopting  his  theory,  then,  to  its  fullest 
extent,  we  should  regard  sill  comets  and 
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meteors  as  bddies  coining  from  the  inter 
stellar  depth :  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  any  comet  or  meteor-system  could 
be  so  for  distinguished  from  its  fellows 
as  to  be  regarded  as  originally  a  member 
of  the  solar  system. 

But  for  reasons  which  appear  to  me 
incontrovertible,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
pve  in  my  adhesion  to  Schiaparelli's 
views,  in  the  form  in  which  he  presented 
them.  A  line  ought  to  be  carefully 
drawn  between  what  has  been  proved 
aod  what  has  not  been  proved  respecting 
the  opinions  which  Schiaparelli  has  ad- 
vance. His  most  happy  conception, 
that  meteors  would  be  found  to  travel  in 
the  paths  of  comets,  has  been  realized, 
and  no  possible  question  can  be  raised 
as  to  the  completeness  of  the  demonstra- 
tioo ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  his 
sopposition  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  meteoric  systems  or  comets  have 
been  introduced  into  the  solar  sjrstem. 
It  not  only  has  not  been  proved  that 
comets  have  been  compelled  by  the  per- 
turbations of  the  planets  to  become  per- 
manent members  of  the  solar  system,  but 
grave  doubts  rest  on  the  bare  possibility 
of  such  an  event  occurring. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  are  purely  dynami- 
cal We  know  that  a  comet's  head  obeys 
the  laws  of  gravity,  and  whatever  pecul- 
iarites  may  afiEect  the  motions  of  the 
matter  of  comets'  tails  are  not  by  any 
means  such  as  would  help  to  render 
easier  the  captures  conceived  by  Schiapa- 
relli. Confining  ourselves  then  to  gravity, 
we  can  determine  readily  in  what  way  a 
comet  might  be  captured.  Take  the  case 
of  a  particle  travelling  towards  our  solar 
system  from  out  the  interstellar  depths- 
DDder  the  influence  of  the  sun's  attrac- 
tion. Such  a  particle  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  approaching  the  sun  from 
an  infinite  distance,*  and  we  know  its 


*  The  point  considered  is  the  ▼elocitv  of  the  particle 
at  pirea  distances  from  the  tun ;  and  the  e^imated 
vdodtjb  apprecbbly  the  same  whether  the  particle 
ht  sopposed  to  come  from  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
oar  or  from  an  infinite  distance.  This  is  easily  seen 
from  the  formula 


Here  r  represents  the  radius  of  a  circular  orbit  de- 
icribed  witn  velocity  v.  and  y  is  the  velocity  at  dis- 
er,  of  a  body  traveliing  in  an  orbit  having  mean 
For  regarding  the  earth's  orbit  as  unity, 


r  a  earth's  distance  »  tmity, 

V  "  earth's  velocity  =  18*3, 
I      lakaic  a  mile  as  the  unit  of  length,  and  a  second  as  the 
BKt  of  tine ;  for  though  we  have  put  r  ■»  unity,  this 
doesBot force  as  to  take  r  as  our  nnit  of  length,  be* 


velocity  at  given  distances  from  the  sun. 
Thus,  when  at  the  distance  of  Neptune 
its  velocity  would  be  47  miles  per  sec- 
ond ;  at  the  distance  of  Uranus,  5*9 
miles  per  second  ;  of  Saturn,  8  3  miles  ; 
of  Jupiter,  11-3  miles  ;  of  the  asteroids, 
from  15  to  16  miles  per  second  ;  and  the 
velocity  in  crossing  the  distances  of 
Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury, 
would  be  20*8  miles,  25*9,  30*3,  and  41-4 
miles  per  second  respectively.  Now  we 
know  that  the  greatest  velocity  which  any 
given  planet  can  communicate  to  a  body 
approaching  it  under  its  sole  influence 
from  interstellar  space  is  very  much  less 
than  the  velocity  which  such  planet  can 
communicate  to  a  body  approaching  it 
under  the  sun's  influence  in  addition  to 
its  own,  for  the  communication  of  ve- 
locity to  a  moving  body  is  a  process 
requiring  time,  and  in  tne  la'tter  of  the 
two  cases  just  considered  the  body  is  for 
a  much  smaller  time  under  the  influence 
of  the  planet.*   And  the  velocity  which 

cause  we  only  require  to  consider  the  ratio  in  what 
follows.   Then  we  have  — 

—  &c  j  —  2S<h 

if  a  is  made  infinite.   But  if  a  be  taken  equal  to  half 
the  distance  of  Alpha  Centauri,  say     looiooo,  we  have 
y  »  35*9  —  0*00006475  —  0*000000000809375  —  smaller 
terms, 

all  the  terms  after  the  first  being  together  manifestly 
less  than  0*00007,  or  about  4  i-a  inches.  In  other 
words,  whereas  a  body  approadiing  the  sun  from 
infinity  would  have  a  velocity  of  about  25'Q  miles  per 
secona,  a  body  approaching  the  sun  from  the  distance 
of  Alpha  Centauri,  so  that  its  mean  distance  may  be 
regarded  as  half  the  distance  of  that  star,  would  have  a 
velocity  less  by  4  1-2  inches  per  second,  a  difference  so 
small  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  evanescent.  It  is  a 
curious  consideration,  however,  that  minute  though 
such  differences  are  when  we  are  merely  comparing 
velocities,  yet  distances  due  to  such  differences  m  the 
enormous  time-intervals  which  the  study  of  comets  in- 
troduces to  our  consideraticm,  are  to  be  measured  by 
thousands  of  miles. 

*  The  comparison  is  easily  made  in  any  given  case. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  planet  Jupiter,  supposing  it  at 
rest,  and  a  particle  drawn  towards  it  trom  an  infinite 
dbtance  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun  and 
planet  (the  particle  lying  originally  on  the  side  away 
trom  the  sun;.  We  readily  obtain  for  the  velocity  K  of 
the  particle  just  as  it  is  reaching  the  surface  of  Jfupiter 
the  equation 

where  JIf  represents  the  sun's  attractive  influence  at  a 
unit  of  distance,  and  m  Jupiter's,  while  7  represents 
Jupiter's  distance  from  the  sun,  and  j  the  radius  of 
Jupiter.  For  the  velocity  9  of  a  particle  under  Jupitei't 
sole  influence  we  obtain  the  equation 


Now  it  is  easily  calculated  that 
a  m 


7+y 


=»(ii-3)\ 
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a  planet  can  communicate  under  any  cir- 
cumstances represents  the  velocity  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  planet 
can  withdraw  from  a  moving  body.  So 
that  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune, are  severally  unable  to  deprive 
a  particle  which,  drawn  in  by  the  sun's 
attraction,  passes  near  to  them,  of  more 
than  a  portion  of  the  velocity  which  these 
planets  are  respectively  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  a  body  approaching  them  from 
infinite  space.  Taking,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Jupiter,  we  may  regard  40  miles 
per  second  as  a  sort  of  negative  fund 
from  which  Jupiter  would  have  the  power 
of  drawing,  to  reduce  the  velocity  of 
bodies  moving  from  him,  if  Jupiter  were 
the  sole  attracting  influence  under  which 
such  bodies  had  acquired  their  velocity ; 
du/m  the  case  of  bodies  which  have  been 
drawn  in>^ds  by  the  sun*s  attraction, 
the  fund  is  reduced,  as  shown  in  the  note 
below,  to  about  30*3  miles  per  second. 
Now  this  might  seem  ample  when  we 
remember  that  the  velocity  of  a  body 
crossing  the  path  of  Jupiter  under  the 
8un*s  influence  alone  would  be  but  11*3 
miles  per  second.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  estimate  only  applies  to 
bodies  moving  all  but  directly  from  Jupi- 
ter, and  coming  all  but  into  contact  with 
his  surface.  The  power  of  Jupiter  in 
this  respect  diminishes  rapidly  with  dis- 
tance from  the  surface.  At  a  distance 
from  Jupiter's  centre  equal  to  four  times 
his  radius,  his  power  is  already  dimin- 
ished one  half,  and  this  distance  is  far 
within  that  of  even  his  nearest  satellite. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  body 
which  moves  in  such  sort  that  Jupiter 
exerts  his  most  powerful  retardative  in- 
fluence, must  have  moved  for  some  time 
previously  in  such  a  way  that  Jupiter 
exerted  nearly  his  most  powerful  acceler- 
ative  influence.*    It   may  be  readily 

while 

^  a  (40)*  nearly. 

Hence  the  velocity 

y  sa  y'(xx  '3)«      (4o)«  =  less  than  41*6; 

while  V  B  40;  so  that  a  body  approachin|^  the  sun 
under  his  sole  influence  would  have,  at  Jupiter's  dis- 
tance, a  velocity  of  11*3  miles  per  second;  one  ap- 
proaching Jupiter  under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
sun  and  planet  would  reach  Jupiter's  surface  with  a 
velocity  of  41*6  miles  per  second ;  and  a  body  approach- 
ing Jupiter  under  his  influence  alone  would  reach  his 
surface  with  a  velocity  of  40  miles  per  second.  So  that 
Jupiter  helping  the  sun  adds  a  velocitjr  of  30*3  miles 
per  second  as  compared  with  the  velocity  of  40  miles 
per  second,  which  he  can  commanicate  to  a  body  ap- 
proaching him  from  infinity. 

*  It  is  manifest  that  a  particle  in  approaching  from 
without  must  be,  in  tlie  first  instance,  accelerated  by 


shown  to  be  impossible  for  Jupiter  to 
withdraw  much  more  velocity  than  he  had 
already  communicated ;  and  similar  re- 
marks apply,  of  course,  to  Saturn,  Ura- 
nus, and  Neptune. 

The  application  of  these  considerations 
to  Schiaparelli's  theory  is  easily  per- 
ceived. In  order  that  a  particle  attracted 
from  outer  space  ma^  be  compelled  to 
travel  in  a  closed  orbit  around  the  sun, 
its  velocity  must  be  diminished.  And 
this  can  very  readily  happen.  But  for  the 
particle  to  travel  in  an  orbit  of  a  particu- 
lar extent  or  mean  distance,  its  velocity 
where  it  crosses  the  distance  of  the  dis- 
turbing planet  must  be  diminished  by  a 
certain  amount ;  and  in  dealing  with 
Schiaparelli's  theory,  it  is  a  cardinal  con- 
sideration whether  the  observed  orbits  of 
periodic  comets  are  such  that  we  can  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  their  resulting  from 
any  diminution  of  velocity  which  the  dis- 
turbing planet  could  have  produced. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  November  me- 
teors, which  pass  near  the  orbits  of  Ura- 
nus and  the  earth,  and  do  not  approach 
any  other  orbit  near  enough  for  any  such 
effects  upon  the  orbital  motions  of  these 
bodies  as  we  are  now  dealing  with.*  We 
may  dismiss  the  earth  from  consideration 
at  once,  because  our  planet  is  far  too 
small  to  modify  the  motions  of  bodies 
rushing  past  her  with  the  velocity,  nearly 
26  miles  per  second,  which  the  sun  com- 
municates to  bodies  approaching  him 
from  interstellar  space,  by  the  time  tbey 
reach  the  earth's  distance  from  him. 
Uranus  then  alone  remains.  Now  the 
present  velocity  of  the  November  mete- 
ors when  crossing  the  orbit  of  Uraaus 
amounts  to  about  i  i-2  miles  per  second. 
The  velocity  of  a  particle  approaching 
tlie  sun  from  interstellar  space  would  be 
nearly  six  miles  per  second  when  at  the 
distance  of  Uranus.  It  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  a  particle  crossing  the 
track  of  Uranus  without  encountering 
the  planet  could  be  deprived  of  4  1-2 

any  planet  to  which  it  draws  near,  no  matter  what  the 
direction  may  be  in  which  the  particle  arrives.  It  may 
begin  to  be  retarded,  however,  before  it  has  reached 
the  distance  from  the  sun  at  which  the  disturbing 
planet  is  travellinfj^.  In  an v  discussion  of  the  change 
of  path  as  to  position,  we  should  need  to  inquire  very 
carefully  into  Uie  manner  of  approach ;  but  in  the  above 
discussion  we  are  only  inquiring  into  the  change  ol 
velocity. 

*  Both  Jupiter  and  Saturn  can  perturb  the  Novem* 
ber  meteors,  and  thus  modify  the  shape  and  position  ol 
the  meteoric  orbits ;  but  such  changes^  though  by  no 
means  inappreciable,  are  utterly  insignificant  compared 
with  those  required  to  change  the  motion  of  a  body 
approaching  the  sun  from  interstellar  space  into  motioo 
in  an  orbit  Uk§  that  of  the  November  meteors. 
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miles  per  second  of  it^  velocity.  For 
though  Uranus  can  deprive  a  boJy  di- 
rectly receding  from  him  (and  starting 
from  his  surface)  of  a  velocity  of  about  13 
miles  per  second,  yet  the  considerations 
above  adduced  show  that  only  a  fraction 
of  this  velocity  could  be  abstracted  from 
a  body  movino^  past  Uranus  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  so  large  a  reduction  as 
4  1-2  miles  per  second  could  be  effected 
at  all,  it  would  only  be  by  a  singularly 
close  approach  of  the  particle  to  the  sur- 
face of  Uranus. 

But  setting  apart  the  improbability 
that  a  body  ansing  from  interstellar  space 
could  be  in  this  way  compelled  to  travel 
in  the  orbit  of  the  November  meteors,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  capture  would  not 
prove  the  possibility  of  the  capture  of  a 
flight  of  bodies  large  enough  to  form  that 
meteor-system  and  its  accompanying 
comet  If  the  whole  material  of  the  sys- 
tem and  its  comet  bad  arrived  in  a  com- 
pact body,  the  material  attractions  of  the 
parts  of  that  body  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  together  ;  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  November  meteor-system  and 
its  comet  occupy  at  present  a  large  range 
of  space,  even  if  the  meteors  be  not  scat- 
tered all  round  the  orbit  (liowever  thinly 
alons;  portions  thereof).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  material  of  the  body  were  not  in  a 
compact  form,  the  body  would  be  necessa- 
rily large,  and  a  portion  of  it  only  would 
be  captured  by  Uranus.  Nay,  it  is  not  even 
necessary  that  this  should  be  conceded. 
For  though  we  admitted  that  the  whole  of 
a  Urge  and  tenuous  body  not  kept  to- 
gether by  the  mutual  attraction  of  its 
parts  or  by  cohesion,  might  be  captured, 
it  is  manifest  that  different  parts  would 
be  captured  in  different  ways,  and  would 
thenceforth  travel  on  widely  different  or- 
bits. That  a  system  of  bodies  already 
drawn  out  into  an  extended  column,  and 
in  respect  of  length  already  resembling 
the  meteor-systems  we  are  acquainted 
with,  could  be  captured,  as  Schiaparelli*s 
theory  requires,  and  all  sent  along  one 
and  tne  same  closed  orbit,  is  altogether 
impossible. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  we  gain 
nothing,  as  respects  the  interpretation  of 
comets,  by  adopting  Schiaparelli's  hy- 
pothesis. To  assume  that  cometic  mat- 
ter has  been  wandering  about  through 
interstellar  space,  until  the  sun's  attract- 
ive influence  drew  such  matter  towards 
the  solar  system,  is  to  explain  a  difficulty 
away  by  advancing  another  still  greater  ; 
moreover,  we  have  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  supposition.  To 


suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  comets 
have  crossed  the  interstellar  spaces,  com- 
ing to  us  from  the  domain  of  another 
sun,  is  to  remove  the  difficulty  only  one 
step.  We  know  that  comets  pass  away 
from  the  domain  of  our  sun  to  visit  some 
other  sun  after  an  interstellar  journey  of 
tremendous  duration ;  and  to  suppose 
that  comets,  whether  of  hyperbolic  or 
elliptic  orbit,  came  to  us  originally  from 
the  domain  of  another  sun,  is  merely  to 
suppose  that  that  happened  to  such 
comets  millions  of  years  ago  which  we 
know  to  be  happening  to  other  comets  at 
this  present  day,  but  not  by  any  means  to 
explain  the  nature  of  comets  or  their  ori- 
gin. We  know  that  many  comets  leaving 
our  system  to  visit  others  had  not  their 
origin  within  our  system ;  and  we  cannot 
assume  as  possible  or  even  probable  that 
any  comet  had  its  origin  within  the  do- 
main of  another  sun  than  ours,  unless 
we  assume  as  possible  or  probable  that 
some  amon^  the  comets  leaving  our  own 
sun  had  their  origin  within  our  sun's  do- 
main. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  whether  we  adopt,  with 
Schiaparelli  and  others,  the  theory  that 
comets  with  meteoric  systems  can  be 
drawn  into  the  solar  domain,  or  regard 
such  an  event  as  of  very  infrequent  oc- 
currence, we  will  find  that  the  origin  of 
comets  must  be  looked  for  within  solar 
systems ;  or  rather,  since  we  cannot 
claim  to  trace  back  comets  any  more  than 
planets  or  suns,  to  their  actual  origin,  we 
may  say  that  at  an  early  period  of  their 
existence  comets  belonged  to  the  solar 
system.  The  system  has  had  no  more 
occasion,  so  to  speak,  to  borrow  comets 
from  other  systems  —  that  is,  from  other 
suns  —  than  these  have  had  to  borrow 
comets  from  it  and  from  each  other. 

We  decide,  then,  that  comets  may  cer- 
tainly be  classified  into  those  which  be- 
long to  our  solar  system  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history,  those  which  visit 
it  from  without,  and  pass  away  to  other 
suns,  and  an  intermediate  class  consisting 
of  those  which  having  visited  it  from 
without  have  been  constrained,  by  per- 
turbations affecting  them  within  it,  to 
become  attached  permanently  to  its  do- 
main. We  may  note  also  that  as  there 
are  comets  now  belonging  to  our  solar 
system  which  originally  belonged  to  other 
solar  systems,  so  probably  many  comets 
originally  belonging  to  our  solar  system 
are  now  either  attending  on  other  suns  or 
wandering  through  the  star-depths  from 
sun  to  sun. 
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It  has  been  from  viewing  the  matter  in 
this  way,  recognizing  the  almost  decisive 
evidence  that  comets  have  from  earliest 
times  been  members  of  our  solar  system, 
that  I  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the 
possibility  that  soitie  comets  may  have 
been  expelled  from  the  sun,  and  that 
others  —  those,  namely,  which  seem 
attached  to  the  orbits  of  the  giant  planets 
—  may  have  been  expelled  from  those 
planets  when  in  their  former  sun-like 
condition.  The  evidence  to  show  that 
there  is  an  adequate  expulsive  power  in 
the  sun  is  striking,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  the  small  sums  formerly 
dependent  upon  him  had  a  similar  power. 
The  motions  of  the  members  of  the 
comet-families  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune,  accord  far  better,  too,  with 
this  theory  than  with  Schiaparelli*s. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  we  may  also  not  unreasonably 
admit  the  possibility  that  comets  may  be, 
as  it  were,  the  shreds  and  fragments  left 
from  the  making  of  our  solar  system  and 
of  others,  since  the  sun  and  planets  in 
their  former  nebulous  condition  and  ex- 
panded forms  would  have  had^a  power  of 
capturing  these  wandering  shreds  which 
at  present  they  no  longer  possess. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  PROTESTANT  EVANGELICALS  AND 
LIBERALS  OF  FRANCE. 

It  may  seem  sad  that,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  a  glorious  history,  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  should  be  on  the  eve 
of  disruption.  She  withstood  massacres, 
of  which  the  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  only  the  chief;  she  remained 
uncrushed  even  after  half  a  million  of  her 
members  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
the  most  desolating  persecution  recorded 
in  the  history  of  France ;  she  survived 
the  loss  of  perhaps  another  half-million, 
who  were  sent  to  the  galleys,  killed,  or 
converted  to  Catholicism  by  the  sabres 
of  dragoons  ;  she  kept  alive  her  Puritan 
ritual  and  creed  in  those  churches  of  the 
desert  which  have  added  imperishable 
chapters  to  the  history  of  Christian  hero- 
ism ;  she  lived  to  see  her  oppressors 
driven  forth  to  become  a  byword  and  a 
shaking  of  the  head  unto  the  nations; 
she  lived  to  acquire  freedom,  equality  of 
rights  with  Catholicism  itaelf,  wealth  and 
the  respect  of  men  ;  she  had  reached 
what  would  have  seemed  a  time  of 
millennial  bliss  to  the  hunted  Huguenots  ; 


add  now  she  is  about  to  be  cut  asunder  by 
the  discords  of  her  own  house.  Such  an 
ending  of  such  a  history  might  be  the 
theme  of  a  splendid  addition  to  the  **  His- 
toire  dss  Variations  des  Enlists  Protss- 
tantes,^*  if  the  pen  could  still  be  held  by 
Bossuet ;  and  for  want  of  a  Bossuet,  big- 
otry may  accept  a  Veuillot.  But  we  think 
that  the  satire  and  the  jubilation  of  Cath- 
olic controversialists  will  yet  be  found  as 
baseless  as  were  the  predictions  that  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  would 
injure  Presbyterianism.  The  rupture 
was  really  a  sign  that  the  days  of  indiffer- 
ence had  passed  away,  and  that  Scotland 
had  regained  some  of  the  grim  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Covenanters  had 
braved  the  dragoons  of  Claverhouse. 
Nay,  the  disruption  has  stirred  both 
sections  of  the  Scottish  Church  with  a 
zeal  which,  in  the  easy-going  days  of 
Hume,  might  seem  to  have  vanished  for- 
ever in  favour  of  a  gentlemanly  paganism. 
Hence  the  disruption  was  really  a  bless- 
ing in  the  guise  of  a  calamity.  And  such, 
we  are  convinced,  will  also  be  the  com- 
ing disruption  of  that  Church  which  in- 
herits the  organization,  which  is  still 
charged  with  the  spirit,  and  which  is 

florified  by  the  fame  of  the  Huguenots, 
t  is  true  that  there  remains  no  such 
future  for  the  Protestantism  of  France  as 
there  is  for  the  Protestantism  of  Scot- 
land. The  French  Reformed  Church 
has  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  becoming 
a  dominant  creed,  and  sometimes  it  has 
;5eemed  to  be  almost  dead.  A  revival  of 
its  energy  would  not  touch  the  great 
inert  mass  of  the  French  people,  unless, 
indeed,  it  were  to  produce  some  teacher 
of  immense  genius ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
Huguenot  creed  has  been  so  noble,  that 
its  new  symptoms  of  life  must  be  as  wel- 
come to  the  politician  as  they  are  to  the 
theologian. 

The  Revolution  found  the  French 
Protestants  suffering  from  the  same  las- 
situde as  all  the  other  Christian  Churches. 
Catholicism  had  sunk  into  a  decorous 
formality,  the  Protestantism  of  England 
and  Scotland  was  in  alike  state, and  per- 
haps the  worst  sign  was  that  even  big- 
otry had  scarcely  the  nerve  to  persecute. 
There  is  always  hope  of  a  zeal  which  is 
faithful  unto  slaying.  The  descendants 
of  the  Huguenots  could  still  indeed  mus- 
ter a  strong  body,  but  a  long  and  terrible 
persecution  had  crushed  their  spirit,  if  it 
had  not  killed  their  faith.  When  the 
Revolution  gave  them  freedom,  it  also 
threw  them  into  political  rather  than  reli- 
gious work.   Then  came  their  acceptance 
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of  State  pay  and  State  shackles.  How- 
ever well  such  an  arrangemeat  may  aa- 
swer  elsewhere,  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
crippled  the  energies  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants by  making  them  too  dependent 
on  the  minister  of  the  day.  It  rendered 
their  church  the  slave  of  the  State.  It 
bound  them  to  refrain  from  attacking  the 
other  creeds  recognized  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  by  such  a  condition  a  vigilant- 
ly intolerant  minister  can  almost  silence 
those  aggressive  minds  that  often  give 
life  to  Churches.  The  State  has  tried  to 
keep  the  Protestants  in  a  condition  of 
sleepy  peace.  It  has  prevented  the  con- 
vocation of  provincial  synods,  and  all  the 
influence  of  M.  Guizot  was  needed  to 
obtain  from  M.  Thiers  authority  to  con- 
voke the  general  synod,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  two  centuries.  So  effectually, 
indeed,  did  the  ministers  press  down  the 
official  screw,  that  the  Church  was  a 
model  of  submissiveness  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  it  became  the  pensioner 
and  the  servant  of  the  State.  At  last  it 
was  tamed.  At  last  it  seemed  dead. 
But  meanwhile  it  was  beginning  to  feel 
those  reviving  influences  which  produced 
the  disruption  in  Scotland,  which  gave 
the  Tractarians  to  England,  and  which 
stirred  the  Catholic  Church  of  France 
with  such  pulses  of  life  as  it  had  not  felt 
for  a  century.  Two  forces  began  to 
shake  the  ranks  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  one  Evangelical  and  the  other  Lib- 
eral. The  revival  of  the  orthodox  party 
began  in  Geneva  about  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  The  city  of  Calvin 
bad  become  the  city  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
mocking  spirit  of  the  sceptic  had  con- 
quered for  a  time  all  that  had  been  left 
of  the  Reformer's  grand  austerity.  The 
Protestant  Church  had  become  alike  so 
critical  and  indifferent,  that  a  half-pagan 
philosophy  was  taught  in  the  pulpit  of 
Calvin  himself.  But  the  town  was  still  a 
famed  school  of  theology,  and  one  of  the 
students  who  came  to  its  lecture-rooms 
was  a  young  Scotchman,  Robert  Hal- 
daoe,  who  has  left  a  beautiful  memory  in 
his  own  land.  He  brought  with  him  that 
literal,  aggressive,  and  fervid  Christianity 
which  still  lingered  in  the  nation  of  the 
Covenant,  and  which  had  been  warmed  by 
the  impassioned  preaching  of  Whitefleld, 
although  it  had  not  allowed  him  to  blunt 
the  hard  edges  of  its  Calvinism.  Robert 
Haldane  found  the  Christianity  of  Gene- 
va so  unlike  the  gospel  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  so  cold,  that  he  felt  it  needful  to 
be  a  teacher  instead  of  a  learner.  He 
told  his  fellow-students  that  they  were 


straying  from  the  paths  marked  out  in 
the  Bible.  His  arguments,  his  abundant 
knowledge  of  Holy  Writ,  and  above  all, 
his  fervour,  made  zealous  converts.  The 
cold  atmosphere  of  Geneva  was  dis- 
turbed by  precisely  the  same  disputes  as 
those  that  had  agitated  the  city  in  the 
time  of  Calvin.  The  clergy  were  so 
alarmed  by  the  spread  of  the  new  doc- 
trines that,  before  licensing  any  young 
pastor  to  preach  the  gospel,  they  re- 
quired him  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
discuss  the  divinity  of  Christ,  original 
sin,  the  work  of  grace  in  the  human 
heart,  or  predestination.  In  the  city  of 
Calvin  he  was  not  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin.  He  was  to  preach  a  philosoph- 
ical Christianity  that  could  offend  nobody. 
But  so  absurd  as  well  as  so  cowardly  a 
restriction  was  soon  brushed  aside  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  and  there 
was  a  schism  from  the  State  Church. 
Still  the  pulpits  of  that  Church  itself 
taught  Evangelical  doctrines,  and  one  of 
the  chief  culprits  was  expelled.  Another 
of  the  rebels,  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^  has 
won  fame  in  this  country  by  his  viva- 
cious, if  not  particularly  philosophical 
history  of  the  Reformation.  In  time  the 
agitation  spread  to  France,  and  caused 
an  excitement  which  was  very  embarrass- 
ing to  the  ministers  of  public  worship. 
Evangelical  doctrines  began  to  be  taught 
with  heat  from  the  pulpits  which  had 
been  content  with  moral  essays.  Socie- 
ties were  formed  for  the  spread  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  religious  books.  An 
alliance  was  made  with  the  great  English 
societies  which  exist  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. M.  Vinet  and  M.  Adolphe  Monod 
flung  their  eloquence  into  the  struggle. 
There  have  been  lulls  in  the  revival,  but 
it  has,  nevertheless,  made  a  great  change« 
Forty  years  ago,  M.  Samuel  Vincent,  a 
leader  of  the  Liberal  clergy,  said  that  the 
Church  was  too  indifferent  to  be  troubled 
by  the  restraints  of  the  State ;  but  he 
predicted  that  she  would  grow  restive  so 
soon  as  she  should  regain  her  lost  ear- 
nestness. He  predicted  also  that  the 
dominant  party  would  then  turn  upon  the 
weaker,  and  try  to  cast  it  out.  His 
prophecies  are  now  coming  to  pass. 
Forty  years  ago  the  Evangelicals  were 
content  to  let  the  Liberals  alone,  because 
they  cared  too  little  for  their  own  creed 
to  press  it  upon  others  ;  but  new  zeal  has 
brought  a  more  aggressive  spirit. 

The  Liberals,  the  other  hand,  have 
drawn  their  theology  mostly  from  Ger- 
many, through  the  faculties  of  Strasburg 
and  MoQtauban.  About  the  v^ry  time 
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that  Robert  Haldane  was  holding  revival 
meetings  in  Geneva,  and  teaching  the 
Evangelical  doctrines  of  Scotland,  M. 
Gasc,  a  professor  of  theology,  startled 
the  Church  by  attacking  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinitv,  He  was  silenced  for  the 
moment,  but  equally  rationalistic  doc- 
trines were  soon  heard  on  every  side, 
and  in  more  recent  days  they  have  been 
powerfully  taught  by  a  large  band  of  the- 
ologians. The  more  freedom  was  given 
to  the  rationalists,  because  the  great 
influence  of  M.  Samuel  Vincent  was 
directed  against  the  subscription  of  pre- 
cise creeds.  Although  he  himself  was 
comparatively  orthodox,  he  maintained 
that  the  Church  could  be  held  together 
by  a  general  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 
He  set  forth  that  opinion  with  great 
ability,  in  a  highly  interesting  book, 
which  was  published  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  Republished  in  i860,  it  was 
then  enriched  by  a  preface  by  M.  Pr^vost- 
Paradol,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  of  his  writings,  although  it  is 
also  one  of  the  least  known.  He  speaks, 
of  course,  with  the  blandness  of  a  philos- 
opher who  holds  aloof  from  all  the 
Churches  ;  but  he  sees  so  clearly  the 
immense  part  which  religion  plays  in 
human  life  that  he  disdains  to  treat  it  with 
Parisian  flippancy,  and  indeed  he  dis- 
plays profound  reverence.  Paradol  does 
not  discuss  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  bind  a  Church  together  by  so 
loose  a  tie  as  that  of  a  general  expres- 
sion of  faith  in  Christ,  but  he  plainly 
indicates  his  suspicion  that  such  a  de- 
sign must  be  hopeless  in  the  present 
temper  of  mankind.  A  more  eloquent 
man  than  either  Vincent  or  Paradol,  M. 
Athanase  Coquerel,y?/j,  has  persistently 
taught,  however,  that  no  other  future  re- 
mains for  Protestantism  than  a  future  in 
which  there  shall  be  union  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  identity  of  belief.  In  his 
brilliant  book,  Des  Premieres  Trans- 
formations  Historiques  du  Christianismc^ 
he  says  that  when  Liberal  Protestants  are 
asked  to  point  out  the  limit  wliich  sepa- 
rates those  who  are  Christians  from  those 
who  are  not,  each  must  answer  by  the 
light  of  his  own  conscience,  but  that  for 
him,  this  confession  of  faith  is  sufficient, 
—  "Believe  in  the •  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Such  a  dec- 
laration would  clearly  leave  room  in  the 
Protestant  Church  even  for  the  attenu- 
ated theism  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  All 
the  Liberals,  however,  are  not  so  heter- 
odox as  to  need  the  full  extent  of  the 
space  marked  out  by  M.  Vincent  and  M. 


Coquerel.  Many  of  them  are  heterodox 
only  in  a  vague  way,  and  their  Liberal- 
i  ism  is  an  impatience  of  restraint,  rather 
I  than  a  distinctly  formulated  set  of  doc- 
trines. Nor  could  the  creed  even  of 
many  advanced  Liberals  be  correctly 
described  as  Unitarianism,  unless  the 
word  be  freed  from  its  English  associa- 
tions. English  Unitarianism  is  usually 
precise  and  clear,  both  in  its  denials  and 
its  affirmations.  It  sometimes  makes  as 
much  of  dogma  as  the  most  dogmatic  of 
the  Churches,  and  its  theological  temper 
is  not  unfrequently  the  same  as  theirs. 
But  the  Liberalism  of  France  is  much 
more  mystical.  It  will  speak  about  an 
Incarnation,  a  Resurrection,  and  an  As- 
cension, after  it  has  wrapped  these  doc- 
trines in  a  haze  of  poetry.  It  will  make 
much  of  them  as  symbols  of  divine  truth, 
if  not  as  dogmatic  statements  of  its 
precise  character. 

But  the  Evangjelical  temper  is  so  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  Liberalism,  that  they  can- 
not dwell  together  when  both  are  heated 
by  zeal,  when  both  are  agj^ressive,  and 
when  ortiiodoxy  is  permitted  to  use  its 
anathemas.    M.  Samuel  Vincent  was  con- 
fronted by  a  worthy  antagonist,  M.  Dan- 
iel Encontre.   A  Huguenot  of  the  old, 
dogmatic  breed,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  a  profound  scholar,  he  battled,  not 
for  freedom,  but  for  ///^  truth,  in  the  spirit 
of  his  fathers.    As  a  professor,  a  preach- 
er, and  a  writer,  he  did  much  to  generate 
the  present  determination  that  the  Prot- 
estant Church  shall  free  itself  from  the 
mystical  deism  of  the  Liberals.    In  1843, 
that  very  question  came  before  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Protestant  divines.  The 
Evanorelicals  proposed  to  stop  the  preach- 
ing ofheresy  by  declaring  that  the  Church 
held  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  which  was  drawn  up  at  Roche  lie 
two  centuries  before,  but  the  proposition 
was  not  carried.    An  eminent  pastor, 
M.  Frdd^ric  Monod,  was  so  incensed  by 
such  a  laxity  of  temper  that  he  seceded 
from  the  Church.     His  more  famous 
brother,  Adolphe,  one  of  its  most  revered 
names,  remained,  although  his  creed  was 
also  Evangelical.    He  remained  because 
he  held  that  the  number  of  orthodox 
teachers  had  greatly  increased,  because 
he  thought  the  faith  of  the  Church  sub- 
stantially sound,  and  perhaps  because  he 
believeci  that  a  definite  confession  of 
faith  would  soon  be  formulated.  M. 
Guizot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  these  details,  thought  the  decision 
wise,  and  he  himself  lived  longenouj^h  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  victorious  orthodox 
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parly.  A  schism  is  now  inevitable,  be- 
cause the  Evangelicals  will  insist  that  the 
Liberals  shall  either  leave  the  Church  or 
subscribe  the  new  confession  of  faith. 
"An  English  Protestant,"  whose  letter 
we  published  last  week,  imagines  that  the 
two  parties  could  still  live  together  as 
they  have  done  for  more  than  half  mien- 
Vary  ;  but  he  mistakes  the  temper  or  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  Union  was  once 
comparatively  easy,  because  both  parties 
were  free  from  zeal ;  but  the  tone  of  both 
has  DOW  become  so  heated  as  to  make  an 
easy-going  tolerance  impossible.  The 
Liberals  would,  of  course,  tolerate  the 
Evangelicals ;  but  the  Evangelicals  will 
not  tolerate  the  Liberals,  andhence  both 
will  spend  their  time  in  quarrelling  with 
each  other  if  they  be  forced  to  live  in  the 
same  house. 

But  we  repeat  that  the  disruption  will 
be  far  from  an  unmixed  evil.  The  quar- 
rel showsy  in  the  first  place,  how  earnest 
are  both  the  parties,  how  clean  gone  is 
their  old  indinerentism.  That  is  an  im- 
mense gain.  We  beKeve  also  that  each 
will  display  greater  zeal  and  a  better 


spirit  after  their  separation.  For  a  whole 
generation  they  have  been  fighting  so 
constantly  in  presbyteries  and  consis- 
tories that  they  have  wasted  much  of 
their  energy  in  mutual  hostilities.  The 
Liberals  have  put  forth  most  of  their 
strength  in  defending  their  right  to  re- 
main in  the  same  Church  with  M.  Guizot 
and  M.  Bois.  The  titles  of  M.  Coquerel's 
published  sermons  show  that  his  mind  is 
always  running  on  his  own  equivocal 
position,  and  that  he  has  bad  time  to  do 
little  else  than  make  it  good.  The  strife 
has  also  stirred  up  incredible  bitterness. 
But  there  will  come  a  state  of  calm  when 
the  two  parties  shall  be  separated,  for 
each  will  then  find  no  need  to  defend 
itself  against  the  other;  each  will  see 
that  it  has  a  special  work,  and  both  will 
recognize  the  presence  of  a  commoa 
enemy.  Hence  we  anticipate  that  the 
Protestantism  of  France  will  be  more 
powerful  after  the  coming  disruption, 
than  it  has  been  during  the  years  in  which 
its  teachers  have  been  fighting  among 
themselves. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  is  attached  to  the 
4ast  report  of  Dr.  King,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  for,  besides  the 
Qsoal  details  as  to  the  exchange  of  plants  and 
seeds  with  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and 
other  similar  colonial  and  foreign  establish- 
ments —  which  exchange,  by  the  way,  has  not 
been  a  light  affair,  inasmuch  as  from  April 
1873  March  1874,  12,812  plants  and  2,532 
parcels  of  seeds  were  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  world — we  have  satisfactory  accounts  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  mahogany-tree,  the 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  Para  rubber-tree.  The 
former,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  native  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  Indies ;  but  there 
are,  as  Dr.  King  tells  us,  a  good  many  old 
mahogany-trees  about  Calcutta,  which,  how- 
Cfer,  rarely  if  ever  yield  perfect  seed,  so  that 
fresh  plants  have  fa^en  obtained  direct  from 
their  native  country.  He  says,  further,  that 
"it  has  been  abuncuntly  proved  that  the  tree 
will  thrive  in  most  parts  of  Bengal,  and  that 
the  Indian-grown  timber  is  valuable."  There 
are  fine  mahogany-trees  in  the  gardens  at 
Saharunpore  and  Madras,  and  Dr.  King  doubts 
not  that  it  will  grow  admirably  in  almost  any 
part  of  India  in  situations  free  from  frost,  ana 
where  a  little  moisture  can  be  secured  in  very 
diy  weather.  Of  the  few  trees  that  were  left 
in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens  after  the  last 
cydone  in  1867,  ^he  mahoganies  are  by  far  the 
vsat;  they  were  planted  about  eight  years 


since,  and  are  now  from  8  to  11  1-2  ft  in  cir- 
cumference, 6  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  wood  of  some  of  the  trees  blown 
down  in  the  cyclones  of  1864  and  1867  was 
found  to  be  excellent  Such,  then,  are  the 
prospects  of  the  successful  acclimatization 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  furniture-woods 
known :  so  valuable  indeed  is  it  in  European 
commerce,  that  about  40,000  tons  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  and  San  Domingo.  So  far  as  the 
increase  of  the  ipecacuanha-plants  is  con- 
cerned, the  propagation  by  root  and  leaf- 
cuttings  has  been  so  successful  that  there  is  at 
present  a  stock  of  63,000  living  plants; 
whereas  only  four  years  since  there  were  but 
twelve  cuttings  at  the  Cinchona  Gardens,  and 
seven  out  of  these  twelve  were  afterwards 
accidentally  destroyed.  Then  again,  with 
regard  to  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  india- 
rubber-producing  plants,  namely,  that  of  Para 
—  the  //ifvea  Brasiliensis — six  plants  of  which 
Dr.  King  took  with  him  from  Kew  on  his 
return  to  India  in  November  last,  we  are  told 
that  already  a  few  plants  have  been  raised 
from 'cuttings  taken  from  these  six  plants,  and 
before  the  lapse  of  another  year  Dr.  King 
hopes  "to  be  able  to  report  a  considerable 
increase."  The  ^vantages  to  be  obtained  by 
the  successful  introduction  of  these  trees  into 
India  are  many,  for  besides  the  great  superior- 
ity of  the  rubber  over  that  obtained  from  the 
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East  Indian  figs,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Ficus  elasHca^  and  consequently  a  higher  mar- 
ket value,  it  will  add  to  tne  Indian  revenue  by 
establishing  a  course  of  regular  industry  by  a 
systematic  tapping  of  the  trees,  and  it  will 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  relieve  the  figs  frbm 
a  continued  strain  upon  them,  and  probable 
future  exhaustion.  Natiu«. 


Mil  John  Horne,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Mauritius,  who  is  now  on  a  botanical 
expedition  in  the  Seychelles,  writing  to 
Dr.  Hooker,  says  that  he  has  visited  the 
inlands  of  Silhouette,  Praslin,  and  Felicity, 
searching  them  from  the  seashore  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  hills,  in  Silhouette  up  to  2,200 
ft.,  at  which  elevation  pitcher-plants  abound, 
hanging  in  immense  clusters  over  every  stone, 
bush,  and  tree.  Flowers  of  these  Nepenthes 
were  obtained,  and  arrangements  made  for 
procuring  a  good  supplv  of  plants.  When 
these  materials  come  to  nand  it  will  be  seen 
whether  the  Nepenthes  of  Silhouette  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  N,  wardU  which  grows  in 
Mah^.  The  tops  of  these  mountains  where 
the  pitchers  grow  have  a  perpetual  moisture 
hanging  over  them,  being  almost  constantly 
enveloped  by  mist  and  rain.  Nature. 


In  a  characteristic  article  in  the  November 
number  of  the  MUtheUungen^  Dr.  Petermann 
enlarges  on  the  results  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  Polar  Expedition.  After  alluding  to  the 
heroic  nature  of  the  exploit,  and  comparing 
the  leaders  of  the  party  to  Columbus  and 
Vasco  de  Gama,  he  turns  with  some  inward 
satisfaction  to  his  own  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  points  out  that  ten  years  ago  he  took 
up  the  subject  of  Arctic  exploration,  and  ex- 
horted his  countrymen  to  action  ;  but,  instead 
of  following  in  the  wake  of  numerous  English 
expeditions  up  Baffin's  Bay,  he  counselled 
them  to  turn  and  explore  systematically  the 
comparatively  new  and  unknown  region  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Nowaya  Zemlya,  and  as 
a  first  trial  advised  the  despatch  of  a  steamer 
along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  The  cor- 
rectness of  his  view,  he  urges,  is  now  borne 
out  by  the  importance  of  the  discoveries  made 
in  the  eastern  quarter  of  this  field  of  research. 
In  an  article  which  follows.  Dr.  Joseph 
Chavanne  goes  even  further  than  Dr.  Peter- 
mann himself,  and  makes  out  that  the  latter 
has  always  specially  advocated  the  sea  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Nowaya  Zemlya  in 
preference  to  the  Smith  Sound  and  the  East 
Greenland  routes.  Dr.  Chavanne  also  argues 
that  the  north-westerly  drift  of  the  Tegethoff 
is  indisputably  the  work  of  the  northern  arm 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  arm,  he  contends, 
encounters  the  united  stream  which  proceeds 


from  the  mouths  of  the  Siberian  rivers,  and 
the  consecj^uence  is  a  concentration  of  all  the 
drift  ice  in  (^JT  place,  which  according  to 
local  circumstances  favours  or  hinders  naviga- 
tion. Dr.  Chavanne  concludes  by  emphati- 
cally asserting  that  it  is  the  duty  of  England, 
as  the  first  of  naval  powers,  to  recognize  the 
impojtfance  of  Arctic  research  by  despatching 
an  eAedition  next  spring.  Some  details  are 
givenT)y  Herr  Uttrof  respecting  the  crew  of 
the  Tegethoff,  These  came  principally  from 
the  town  ot  Fiume,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  were 
selected  by  Weyprecht  on  account  of  their 
hardiness,  pluck,  and  cheerfulness;  his  ex- 
perience having  told  him  that  northerners, 
though  inhabiting  a  colder  climate,  are  less 
able  to  adapt  themselves  to  change  of  living 
than  Dalmatians. 


Gotland,  the  largest  and  most  important 
island  belonging  to  Sweden,  has  a  history  well 
worthy  of  a  chapter  in  the  romance  of  trade. 
As  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century  its  com- 
merce with  the  East,  by  way  of  Novgorod,  was 
of  great  importance,  and  in  11 58  Wisby,  its 
chief,  and  indeed  now  its  only,  town,  was  de- 
clared a  free  city  by  the  Emperor  Lot  hair, 
England,  France,  Holland,  Russia,  Lubeck, 
and  Rostock  had  warehouses  there,  and  King 
Henry  IIL  of  England,  by  a  letter  dated  1237, 
granted  the  merchants  of  Gotland  liberty  to 
trade  all  over  England  free  from  duty.  •  The 
valuable  and  yearly-recurring  finds  of  Oriental 
coins  and  ornaments,  as  well  as  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German  coins,  testify  to  the  former 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  East, 
England,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and  this 
island.  The  fall  of  Wisby  is  commonly 
attributed  to  its  subjection  by  the  Danes  in 
1 361,  but.  with  greater  justice,  perhaps,  to 
the  discovery  of  the  new  passage  to  India  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  149S. 
Wisby  was  restored  to  Sweden  m  1645, 
until  recent  years  its  government  has  been 
very  neglectful  of  its  interests.  The  archi- 
tectural remains,  spread  over  the  entire  island, 
are  of  great  attraction  and  beauty.  ^  The  in- 
habitants still  glory  in  and  cherish  these 
memorials  of  fallen  greatness,  and  although 
Gotland  may  never  recover  her  former  mag- 
nificence and  prosperity,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  an-  increasing  development  of  her 
agricultural  and  commercial  resources.^  The 
province  now  numbers  about  55,000  inhab- 
itants, who,  besides  agricultural  and  pasto- 
ral pursuits,  occupy  themselves  with  coasting 
and  foreign  navigation,  fisheries,  lime-burn- 
ing, stone-quarrying,  &c.  Wisby,  as  previously 
stated,  is  tne  only  town,  and  the  seat  of  the 
governor,  and  a  bishopric  ;  the  population  is 
about  6,300,  of  whom,  according  to  the  latest 
return,  82  are  merchants  or  tradesmen,  and 
185  manufacturers  and  artisans.  Academy. 
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SECRET  AFFINITIES,  ETC. 


SECRET  AFFINITIES: 

A  PANTHEISTIC  FANTASY,  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
OF  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

Deep  in  the  vanished  time,  two  stataes  white. 
On  an  old  temple's  front,  against  blue 
cleams 

Of  an  Athenian  sky,  instinct  with  light, 
Blended  their  marble  dreams. 

In  the  same  shell  imbedded  (crystal  tears 

Of  the  sad  sea  mourning  her  Venus  flown). 
Two  pearls  of  loneliest  ocean,  through  long 
years, 

Kept  whispering  words  unknown. 

In  the  fresh  pleasaunce,  by  Grenada's  river, 
Close  to  the  low-voiced  fountain's  silver 
showers. 

Two  roses,  from  BoabdiPs  garden,  ever 
Mingled  their  murmuring  flowers. 

Upon  the  domes  of  Venice,  in  a  nest 
Where  love  from  age  to  age  has  had  his  dav. 

Two  white  doves,  with  their  feet  of  pink, 
found  rest 
Through  the  soft  month  of  May. 

Dove,  rose,  pearl,  marble,  into  ruin  dim 
Alike  dissolve  themselves,  alike  decay  ; 

Pearls  melt,  flowers  wither,  marble  shapes 
dislimn, 
And  bright  birds  float  away. 

tach  element,  once  free,  flies  back  to  feed 

The  unfathomable  life-dust,  yearning  dumb, 
Whence  God's  all-shaping  hands  in  silence 
knead 

Each  form  that  is  to  come. 

By  slow,  slow  change,  to  white  and  tender 
flesh 

The  marble  softens  down  its  flawless  grain ; 
The  rose,  in  lips  as  sweet  and  red  and  fresh, 
Refigured,  blooms  again. 

The  doves  once  more  murmur  and  coo  be- 
neath 

The  hearts  of  two  young  lovers,  when  they 
meet; 

The  pearls  renew  themselves,  and  flash  as 
teeth  ^ 
Through  smiles  divinely  sweet 

Hence  sympathetic  emanations  flow. 

And  with  soft  tyranny  the  heart  controul ; 
Touched  by  them,  kindred  spirits  learn  to 
know 

Their  sisterhood  of  souL 

Obedient  to  the  hint  some  fragrance  sends. 
Some  colour,  or  some  ray  with  mystic 
power,  ' 

Atom  to  atom  never  swerving  tends, 
As  the  bee  seeks  her  flower* 


Of  moonlight  visions  round  the  temple  shed, 
Of  lives  linked  in  the  sea,  a  memory  wakes. 

Of  flower-talk  flushing  through  the  petals  red 
Where  the  bright  fountain  breaks. 


Kisses,  and  wings  that  shivered  to  the  kiss, 
On  golden  domes  afar,  come  back  to  rain 
Sweet  influence;  faithful  to  remembered 
bliss. 

The  old  love  stirs  again. 


Forgotten  presences  shine  forth,  the  past 
Is  for  the  visionary  eye  unsealed ;  , 

The  breathing  flower,  in  crimson  lips  recast. 
Lives,  to  herself  revealed. 


Where  the  laugh  p1a3rs  a  glittering  mouth 
within 

The  pearl  reclaims  her  histire  softly  bright ; 
The  marble  throbs,  fused  in  a  maiden  skin 
As  fresh,  and  pure,  and  white. 


Under  some  low  and  gentle  voice  the  dove 
Has  found  an  echo  of  her  tender  moan  ; 

Resistance  grows  impossible,  and  love 
Springs  up  from  the  unknown. 


Oh  I  thou  Whom  burning,  trembling,  I  adore, 
What  shrine,  what  sea,  what  dome,  whiat 
rose-tree  bower. 
Saw  us,  as  minding  marble,  joined  of  yore. 
As  pearl,  or  bird,  or  flower  ? 

Francis  Hastings  Doyle. 

ComhiU  Magazine. 


TRUST 


BY  MARGARirr  J.  PRESTON. 

Consider,  were  it  filial  in  a  child 
To  speak  in  this  wise  :  **  Father,  though  I 
know 

How  strong  your  love  is,  having  proved  it  so 
Since  my  flrst  breath  was  drawn  ;  and  though 

you've  piled 
Your  stores  with  anxious  care,  that  has  be- 
guiled 

You  oft  of  rest,  that  thus  you  might  bestow 
Blessings  upon  me  when  your  head  lies  low. 

Yet  in  my  heart  are  doubts  unreconciled. 
To-morrow,  when  I  hunger,  can  I  be 
Sure  that  for  bread  you  will  not  give  a  clod. 
Letting  me  starve  the  while  you  hold  in  fee 

(O'erlooking  lesser  needs)  the  acres  broad 
Won  for  me  through  your  ceaseless  toil  ? 
Yettwf, 

In  just  such  fashion,  dare  to  doubt  of  God  ! 

Traoscript. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
ON  THE  HYPOTHESIS    THAT  ANIMALS 
ARE  AUTOMATA,  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

The  first  half  pf  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  bio- 
logical science.  For  though  suggestions 
and  indications  of  the  conceptions  which 
took  definite  shape  at  that  time  are  to  be 
met  wiih  in  works  of  earlier  date,  they 
are  little  more  than  the  shadows  which 
coming  truths  cast  forward ;  men's 
knowledge  was  neither  extensive  enough, 
nor  exact  enough,  to  show  them  the  solid 
body  of  fact  which  threw  these  shadows. 

But,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
idea  that  the  physical  processes  of  life 
are  capable  of  being  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  other  physical  phenomena,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  living  body  is  a  mech- 
anism, was  proved  to  be  true  for  certain 
classes  of  vital  actions  ;  and,  having  thus 
taken  firm  root  in  irrefragable  fact,  this 
conception  has  not  only  successfully  re- 
pelled every  assault  which  has  been  made 
tipon  it,  but  has  steadily  grown  in  force 
and  extent  of  application,  until  is  is  now 
the  expressed  or  implied  fundamental 
proposition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  sci- 
entific physiology. 

If  we  ask  to  whom  mankind  are  in- 
debted for  this  great  service,  the  general 
voice  will  name  William  Harvey.  For, 
by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  higher  animals,  by  his  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  that  circulation  is  effected, 
and  by  his  no  less  remarkable,  though 
less  known,  investigation  of  the  process 
of  development,  Harvey  solidly  laid  the 
foundations  of  all  those  physical  expla- 
nations of  the  functions  of  sustentation 
and  reproduction  which  modern  physiol- 
ogists have  achieved. 

But  the  living  body  is  not  only  sus- 
tained and  reproduced :  it  adjusts  itself 
to  external  and  internal  changes ;  it 
moves  and  feels.  The  attempt  to  reduce 
the  endless  complexities  of  animal  mo- 
lion  and  feeling  to  law  and  order  is,  at 
least,  as  important  a  part  of  the  task  of 
the  physiologist  as  the  elucidation  of 
what  arc  sometimes  called  the  vegeta- 
tive processes.  Harvey  did  not  make 
this  attempt  himself;  but  the  influence 


of  his  work  upon  the  man  who  did  make 
it  is  patent  and  unquestionable.  This 
man  was  Rend  Descartes,  who,  though  by. 
many  years  Harvey's  junior,  died  before 
him  ;  and  yet,  in  his  short  span  of  fifty- 
four  years,  took  an  undisputed  place  not 
only  among  the  chiefs  of  philosophy,  but 
amongst  the  greatest  and  most  original 
of  mathematicians ;  while,  in  my  belief, 
he  is  no  less  certainly  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  and  original  physiologist ; 
inasmuch  as  he  did  for  the  physiology  of 
motion  and  sensation  that  which  Harvey 
had  done  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  opened  up  that  road  to  the  mechani- 
cal theory  of  these  processes,  which  has 
been  followed  by  all  hia  successors. 

Descartes  was  no  mere  speculator,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe  :  but  a  man 
who  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  what 
was  to  be  known  of  the  facts  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  his  day.  He  was  an 
unwearied  dissector  and  observer ;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  on  a  visitor  once  asking  to 
see  his  library,  Descartes  led  him  into  a 
room  set  aside  for  dissections,  and  full  of 
.specimens  under  examination.  "  There," 
said  he,  "  is  my  library." 

I  anticipate  a  smile  of  incredulity  when 
I  thus  champion  Descartes'  claim  to  be 
considered  a  physiologist  of  the  first 
rank.  I  expect  to  be  told  that  I  have 
read  into  his  works  what  I  find  there, 
and  to  be  asked.  Why  is  it  that  we  are 
left  to  discover  Descartes'  deserts  at  this 
time  of  day,  more  than  two  centuries 
after  his  death  ?  How  is  it  that  Des- 
cartes is  utterly  ignored  in  some  of  the 
latest  works  which  treat  expressly  of  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
so  great  ? 

It  is  much  easier  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions than  to  answer  th^m,  especially  if 
one  desires  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
one's  contemporaries;  but,  if  I  must 
give  an  answer,  it  is  this  :  the  growth  of 
physical  science  is  now  so  prodigiously 
rapid,  that  those,  who  ure  actively  en- 
gaged in  keeping  up  with  the  present, 
have  much  ado  to  find  time  to  look  at 
the  past,  and  even  grow  into  the  habit  of 
neglecting  it.  But,  natural  as  this  re- 
sult may  be,  it  is  none  the  less  detri- 
mental.  The  intellect  loses,  for  there  is 
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assuredly  no  more  effectual  method  of 
clearing  up  one*s  own  mind  on  any  sub- 
ject than  by  talking  it  over,  so  to  speak, 
with  men  of  real  power  and  grasp,  who 
have  considered  it  from  a  totally  differ- 
ent point  of  view.  The  parallax  of  time 
helps  us  to  the  true  position  of  a  con- 
ception, as  the  parallax  of  space  helps  us 
to  that  of  a  star.  And  the  moral  nature 
loses  no  less.  It  is  well  to  turn  aside 
from  the  fretful  stir  of  the  present  and 
to  dwell  with  gratitude  and  respect  upon 
the  services  of  those  "mighty  men  of  old 
who  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with 
their  weappns  of  war,"  but  who,  while 
they  yet  lived,  won  splendid  victories 
over  ignorance.  It  is  well,  again,  to  re- 
flect that  the  fame  of  Descartes  filled  all 
Europe,  and  his  authority  overshadowed 
it,  for  a  century ;  while  now,  most  of 
those  who  know  his  name  think  of  him, 
either  as  a  person  who  had  some  prepos- 
terous notions  about  vortices  and  was 
deservedly  annihilated  by  the  great  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  or  as  the  apostle  of  an 
essentially  vicious  method  of  deductive 
speculation ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  nei- 
ther the  chatter  of  shifting  opinion,  nor 
the  silence  of  personal  oblivion,  have  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected  the  growth 
of  the  great  ideas  of  which  he  was  the 
instrument  and  the  mouthpiece. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  greatest 
physiologist  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Haller,  in  treating  of  the  functions  of 
nerve,  does  little  more  than  reproduce 
and  enlarge  upon  the  ideas  of  Descartes. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  David  Hartley, 
in  his  remarkable  work  the  "  Essay  on 
Man."  expressly,  though  still  insuffi- 
ciently, acknowledges  the  resemblance  of 
his  fundamental  conceptions  to  those  of 
Descartes ;  and  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  show  that  a  series  of  propositions, 
which  constitute  the  foundation  and 
essence  of  the  modern  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  fully  expressed  and 
illustrated  in  the  works  of  Descartes. 

I.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation^ 
thought^  and  emotion  ;  that  is  to  say, 
some  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
matter  of  this  organ  is  the  invariable 
antecedent  of  the  state  of  conscious- 


ness to  which  each  of  these  terms  is 
applied. 

In  the  Principles  de  la  Philosophic  '^ 
(§  169),  Descartes  says :  —  ♦ 

Although  the  soul  is  united  to  the  whole 
body,  its  principal  functions  are,  nevertheless, 
performed  in  the  brain ;  it  is  here  that  it  not 
only  understands  and  imagines,  but  also  feels ; 
and  this  is  effected  by  the  intermediation  of 
the  nerves,  which  extend  in  the  fonn  of  deli- 
cate threads  from  the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  to  which  they  are  attached  in  such  a 
manner,  that  we  can  hardly  touch  any  part  of 
the  body  without  setting  the  extremity  of 
some  nerve  in  motion.  This  motion  passes 
along  the  nerve  to  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  is  the  common  sensorium,  as  I  have 
sufficiently  explained  in  my  treatise  on  diop- 
trics ;  and  the  movements  which  thus  travel 
along  the  nerves,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the 
brain  with  which  the  soul  is  closely  joined 
and  united,  cause  it,  by  reason  of  their  diverse 
characters,  to  have  different  thoughts.  And 
it  is  these  different  thoughts  of  the  soul, 
which  arise  immediately  from  the  movements 
that  are  excited  by  the  nerves  in  the  brain, 
which  we  properly  term  our  feelings,  or  the 
I>erceptions  of  our  senses. 

Elsewhere,!  Descartes,  in  arguing  that 
the  seat  of  the  passions  is  not  (as  many 
suppose)  the  heart,  but  the  brain,  uses 
the  following  remarkable  language :  — 

The  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the 
soul  receives  its  passions  in  the  heart,  is  of  no 
weight,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
passions  cause  a  change  to  be  felt  in  that 
organ ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  change 
is  felt,  as  if  it  were  in  the  heart,  only  by  the 
intermediation  of  a  little  nerve  which  descends 
from  the  brain  to  it ;  just  as  pain  is  felt,  as  if 
it  were  in  the  foot,  by  the  intermediation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  foot ;  and  the  stars  are  per- 
ceived, as  if  they  were  in  the  heavens,  by  the 
intermediation  of  their  light  and  of  the  optic 
nerves.  So  that  it  is  no  more  necessary  for 
the  soul  to  exert  its  functions  immediately  in 
the  heart,  to  feel  its  passions  there,  than  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  in  the  heavens  to 
see  the  stars  there. 

This  definite  allocation  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  to  the  brain  as 

*  I  quote,  Bere  and  always,  Cousin's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Descartes,  as  most  convenient  for  reference. 
It  is  entitled  CEuvres  computes  eU  Descartes,  pnbiii^M 
par  Victor  Cousin.  1824. 

t  Les  Passions  He  tAtise,  Artide  xxxiiL 
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their  organ,  was  a  step  the  value  of  which 
it  is  difficult  £or  us  to  appraise,  so  com- 
pletely has  Descartes*  view  incorporated 
itself  with  every-day  thought  and  com- 
mon language.  A  lunatic  is  said  to  be 
"crack-brained"  or  "touched  in  the 
head/*  a  confused  thinker  is  "muddle- 
headed,**  while  a  clever  man  is  said  to 
have  "  plenty  of  brains  ;  **  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  a  considerable,  though  much 
over-estimated,  anatomist,  Bichat,  so  far 
from  having  reached  the  level  of  Des- 
cartes, could  gravely  argue  that  the  appa- 
ratuses of  organic  life  are  the  sole  seat  of 
the  passions,  which  in  no  way  affect  the 
Lrain,  except  so  far  as  it  is  the  agent  by 
vihich  the  influence  of  the  passions  is 
transmitted  to  the  muscles.* 

Modem  physiology,  aided  by  pathol- 
ogy, easily  demonstrates  that  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  all  forms  of  consciousness, 
and  fully  bears  out  Descartes*  explana- 
tion of  the  reference  of  those  sensations 
in  the  \'iscera  which  accompany  intense 
emotion,  to  these  organs.  It  proves,  di- 
rectly, that  those  states  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  sensations  are  the  immedi- 
ate consequent  of  a  change  in  the  brain 
excited  by  the  sensory  nerves  ;  and,  on 
the  well-known  effects  of  injuries,  of 
stimulants,  and  of  narcotics,  it  bases  the 
conclusion  that  thought  and  emotion  are, 
in  like  manner,  the  consequents  of  physi- 
cal antecedents. 

II.  The moifements  of  animals  are  due  to 
the  change  of  form  of  muscles^  which 
shorten  and  become  thicker;  and 
this  change  of  form  in  a  muscle 
arises  from  a  motion  of  the  substance 
contained  within  the  nerves  which 
go  to  the  muscle. 

In  the  ''Passions  d^  VAme^'  Art.  vii., 
Descartes  writes :  — 

Moreover,  we  know  that  all  the  movements 
of  the  limbs  depend  on  the  muscles,  and  that 
these  mosdes  are  opposed  to  one  another 
in  such  a  manner,  that  when  one  of  them 
shortens,  it  draws  along  the  part  of  the  body 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a 

•  R^kirckes  Physiotcgigves  sttr  la  Vie  tt  la  Mort^ 
far  Xav.  Bickat,   ArL  SixUmt, 


I  simultaneous  elongation  of  the  muscle  which 
is  opposed  to  it  Then,  if  it  happens,  after- 
wards, that  the  latter  shortens,  it  causes  the 
former  to  elongate,  and  draws  towards  itself 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached.  Lastly,  we 
know  that  all  these  movements  of  the  muscles, 
as  all  the  senses,  depend  on  the  nerves,  which 
are  like  little  threads  or  tubes,  which  all  come 
from  the  brain,  and,  like  it,  contain  a  certain 
very  subtle  air  or  wind,  termed  the  animal 
spirits. 

The  property  of  muscle  mentioned  by 
Descartes  now  goes  by  the  general  name 
of  contractility,  but  his  definition  of  it 
remains  untouched.  The  long-continued 
controversy  whether  contractile  sub- 
'  stance,  speaking  generally,  has  an  in- 
herent power  of  contraction,  or  whether 
j  it  contracts  only  in  virtue  of  an  influ- 
ence exerted  by  nerve,  is  now  settled  in 
Haller's  favour;  but  Descartes*  state- 
ment of  the  dependence  of  muscular 
contraction  on  nerve  holds  good  for  the 
higher  forms  of  muscle,  under  normal 
circumstances :  so  that,  although  the 
structure  of  the  various  modifications  of 
contractile  matter  has  been  worked  out 
with  astonishing  minuteness  —  although 
the  delicate  physical  and  chemical  chan- 
ges which  accompany  muscular  contrac- 
tion have  been  determined  to  an  extent 
of  which  Descartes  could  not  have 
dreamed,  and  have  quite  upset  his  hy- 
pothesis that  the  cause  of  the  shortening 
and  thickening  of  the  muscle  is  the  flow 
of  animal  spirits  into  it  from  the  nerves 
—  the  important  and  fundamental  part  of 
his  statement  remains  perfectly  true. 

The  like  may  be  affirmed  of  what  he 
says  about  nerve.  We  know  now  that 
nerves  are  not  exactly  tubes,  and  that 
"animal  spirits*'  are  myths;  but  the 
exquisitely  refined  methods  of  investi- 
gation of  Dubois-Reymond  and  of  Helm- 
holz  have  no  less  clearly  proved  that  the 
antecedent  of  ordinary  muscular  con- 
traction is  a  motion  of  the  molecules  of 
the  nerve  going  to  the  mu.«5cle  ;  and  that 
this  motion  is  propagated  with  a  meas- 
urable, and  by  no  means  great,  velocity, 
through  the  substance  of  the  nerve 
towards  the  muscle. 

With  the  progress  of  research,  the 
term  "  animal  spirits  *'  gave  way  to  "  ner- 
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vous  fluid,*'  ami  "nervous  fluid  "  has  now 
given  way  to  "  molecular  motion  of 
ner^•e-substance."  Our  conceptions  of 
what  takes  place  in  nerve  have  altered  in 
the  same  way  as  our  conceptions  of  what 
takes  place  in  a  conducting  wire  have 
altered,  since  electricity  was  shown  to  be 
not  a  fluid,  but  a  mode  of  molecular  mo 
tion.  The  change  is  of  vast  imf)ortance, 
but  it  does  not  affect  Descartes*  funda- 
mental idea,  that  a  change  in  the  sub 
stance  of  a  motor  nerve  propagated 
towards  a  muscle  is  the  ordinary  cause 
of  muscular  contraction. 


III.  The  sensations  of  animals  are  due  to 
a  motion  of  the  substance  of  the 
nerves  which  connect  the  sensory 
organs  with  the  brain. 

In  ^  La  Dioptrique^^  {Discours  Qua- 
trilnie),  Descartes  explains,  more  fully 
than  in  the  passage  cited  above,  his  hy 
pothesis  of  the  mode  of  action  of  sensory 
nerves : — 

It  is  the  little  threads  of  which  the  inner 
substance  of  the  nerves  is  composed  which 
,subserve  sensation.  You  must  conceive  that 
these  little  threads,  being  inclosed  in  tubes, 
which  are  always  distended  and  kept  open  by 
the  animal  spirits  which  they  contain,  neither 
press  upon  nor  interfere  with  one  another, 
and  are  extended  from  the  brain  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  all  the  members  which  are  sensi- 
tive— in  such  a  manner,  that  the  slightest 
touch  which  excites  the  part  of  one  of  the 
inembers  to  which  a  thread  is  attached,  gives 
rise  to  a  motion  of  the  part  of  the  brain  whence 
it  arises,  just  as  by  pulling  one  of  the  ends  of 
a  stretched  cord,  the  other  end  is  instanta- 
neously moved.  .  .  .  And  we  must  take  care 
not  to  imagine  that,  in  order  to  feel,  the  soul 
needs  to  behold  certain  images  sent  by  the 
objects  of  senso  to  the  brain,  as  our  philoso- 
phers commonly  suppose ;  or,  at  least,  we 
must  conceive  these  images  to  be  something 
quite  different  from  what  they  suppose  them 
to  be.  For,  as  all  they  suppose  is  that  these 
images  ought  to  resemble  the  objects  which 
they  represent,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
show  how  they  can  be  formed  by  the  objects 
received  by  the  organs  of  the  external  senses 
and  transmitted  to  the  brain.  And  they  have 
had  no  reason  for  supposing  the  existence  of 
these  images  except  this:  seeing  that  the 
mind  is  readily  excited  by  a  picture  to  con- 
ceive the  object  which  is  depicted,  they  have 
thought  that  it  must  be  excited  in  the  same 
way  to  conceive  those  objects  which  affect  our 
senses  by  little  pictures  of  them  formed  in  the 
head  ;  instead  of  which  we  ought  to  recollect 
that  there  are  many  things  besides  images 
which  may  excite  the  mind,  as  for  example 
*  signs  and  words,  which  have  not  the  least 


resemblance  to  the  objects  which  they  sig- 
nify.* 

Modern  physiology  amends  Discartes' 
conception  of  the  mode  of  action  of  sen- 
sory nerves,  in  detail,  by  showinor  that 
their  structure  is  the  same  as  that  of 
motor  nerves ;  and  that  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  them,  when  the  sen- 
sory organs  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected are  excited,  are  of  just  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  occur  in  motor 
nerves,  when  the  muscles  to  which  they 
are  distributed  are  made  to  contract: 
there  is  a  molecular  change  which  in  the 
case  of  the  sensory  nerve  is  propagated 
towards  the  brain.  But  the  great  fact  in- 
sisted upon  by  Descartes,  that  no  like- 
ness of  external  things  is,  or  can  be, 
transmitted  to  the  mind  by  the  sensory 
organs  ;  but  that  between  the  external 
cause  of  a  sensation  and  the  sensation, 
there  is  interposed  a  mode  of  motion  of 
nervous  matter,  of  which  the  state  of 
consciousness  is  no  likeness,  but  a  mere 
symbol,  is  of  the  profoundest  importance. 
It  is  the  physiological  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge, 
and  a  more  or  less  complete  idealism  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  it. 

For  of  two  alternatives  one  must  be 
true.  Either,  consciousness  is  the  func- 
tion of  a  something  distinct  from  the 
brain,  which  we  call  the  soul,  and  a  sen- 
sation is  the  mode  in  which  this  soul  is 
affected  by  the  motion  of  a  part  of  the 
brain ;  or,  there  i^  no  soul,  and  a  sensa- 
tion is  something  generated  by  the  mode 
of  motion  of  a  part  of  the  brain.  In  the 
former  case,  the  phenomena  of  the  senses 
are  purely  spiritual  affections ;  in  the 
latter,  they  are  something  manufactured 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  and  as 
unlike  the  causes  which  set  that  mechan- 
ism in  motion,  as  the  sound  of  a  repeater 
is  unlike  the  pushing  of  the  spring  which 
gives  rise  to  it. 

The  nervous  system  stands  between 
consciousness  and  the  assumed  external 
world,  as  an  interpreter  who  can  talk  with 
his  fingers  stands  between  a  hidden 
speaker  and  a  man  who  is  stone  deaf  — 
and  realism  is  equivalent  to  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  that  the  speaker 
must  alsQ  be  talking  with  his  fingers. 

*  Lodce  (•*  Human  Understanding."  Book  II.,  chap, 
viii.  37)  uses  Descartes'  illustration  tor  the  same  pur- 
I>ose,  and  %vams  us  that  "  most  of  the  ide.is  of  sensa- 
tion are  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing 
without  u<«,  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are  the 
likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet,  upon  hearing,  they  ar« 
apt  to  excite  in  03,"  a  declaration  whidi  paved  the  way 
for  Berkeley. 
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"  Let  extrimes  se  tauchent;  "  the  shibbo- 
leth of  materialists  that  thought  is  a 
secretion  of  the  brain,"  is  the  Fichtean 
doctrine  that  **  the*  phenomenal  universe 
is  the  creation  of  the  Ego/'  expressed  in 
other  language. 

IV.  The  motion  of  the  matter  of  a  sensory 
nerve  may  be  transmitted  through 
the  brain  to  motor  nerves^  and 
thereby  give  rise  to  contraction  of 
the  muscles  to  which  these  motor 
nerves  are  distributed;  and  this 
reflection  of  motion  from  a  sensory 
into  a  motor  nerve  may  take  place 
without  volition^  or  even  contrary 
to  it. 

In  stating  these  important  truths,  Des- 
cartes defined  that  which  we  now  term 
"  reflex  action."  Indeed  he  almost  uses 
the  term  itself,  as  he  talks  of  the  "ani- 
mal spirits"  as  "r^rA/>,"*  from  the 
sensory  into  the  motor  nerves.  And  that 
this  use  of  the  word  "  reflected  "  was  no 
mere  accident,  but  that  the  importance 
aDd  appropriateness  of  the  idea  it  sug- 
gests was  fully  understood  by  Descartes' 
contemporaries,  rs  apparent  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Willis*  well-known  essay,  "Z?^ 
Animd  Brutorum^^  published  in  1672,  in 
which,  in  giving  an  account  of  Descartes' 
views,  he .  speaks  of  the  animal  spirits 
bcin|r  diverted  into  motor  channels, 
^velut  undulatione  refexd^  f 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  in  statement,  or 
in  illustration,  than  the  view  of  reflex  ac- 
tion which  Descartes  gives  in  the  "  Pas- 
sions de  PAmCy^  Art.  xiii. 

After  recapitulating  the  manner  in 
which  sensory  impressions  transmitted 
hj  the  sensory  nerves  to  the  brain  give 
nse  to  sensation,  he  proceeds  :  — 

And  in  addition  to  the  different  feelings 
excited  in  the  soul  by  the.^c  different  motions 
of  the  train,  the  animal  spirits,  without  the  in- 
tcnrention  of  the  soul,  may  take  their  course 
towards  certain  muscles,  rather  than  towards 
others,  and  thus  move  the  limbs,  as  I  shall 
prove  by  an  example.  If  some  one  moves  his 
hand  rapidly  towards  our  eyes,  as  if  he  were 
^ngto  strike  us,  although  we  know  that  he 
u  a  friend,  that  he  does  it  only  in  jest,  and 
that  he  will  be  very  careful  to  do  us  no  harm, 

*  Pa$st»mt  dt  PA  me.  Art  xxxvl. 

t  "  Quomcumque  bniti  actionem,  velut  automati  me- 
^uud  mocnm  artificialem,  in  eo  consi  t  quod  se 
pvind  tensibile  aUiquod  spiritus  antmales  afficiens,  eos- 
qoe  imrorsuni  convertens,  tensioium  excitat.  4  qua 
am  iidem  spiritus,  velut  undulatione  rcflexil  denuo 
mrorsom  commoti  atque  pro  concinno  ipslus  fabricae 

Sam  et  partinm  ordine,  in  certos  nervos  mus- 
determinati,  respectivos  mtmbrorum  motns 
t.»*  — WU.USJ  D9  AnimA  Brut^rum^  p.  5. 


neyertheless  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  from  wink- 
ing. And  this  shows,  that  it  is  not  by  the 
agency  of  the  soul  that  the  eyes  shut,  since  this 
action  is  contrary  to  that  volition  which  is  the 
only,  or  at  least  the  chief,  function  of  the 
soul ;  but  it  is  because  the  mechanism  of  oiur 
body  is  so  disposed,  that  the  motion  of  the 
hand  towards  our  eyes  excites  another  move- 
ment in  our  brain,  and  this  sends  the  animal 
spirits  into  those  muscles  which  cause  the  eye- 
lids to  close. 

Since  Descartes'  time,  experiment  has 
eminently  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  reflex  action.  The  discovery 
of  Bell  has  enabled  us  to  follow  the  tracks 
of  the  sensory  and  motor  impulses,  along 
distinct  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  ;  and  the 
spinal  cord,  apart  from  the  brain,  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  great  centre  of  reflex 
action ;  but  the  fundamental  conception 
remains  as  Descartes  left  it,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  pillars  of  nerve-physiology  at  the 
present  day. 

V.  The  motion  of  any  given  portion  of 
the  matter  of  the  brain  excited  By 
the  motion  of  a  sensory  nerve ^  leaves 
behind  a  readiness  to  be  moved  in 
the  same  way ^  in  that  part.  Any- 
thing which  resuscitates  the  motion 
gives  rise  to  the  appropriate  feeling. 
This  is  the  physical  mechanism  of 
memory, 

Descartes  imagined  that  the  pineal 
body  (a  curious  appendage  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  which, 
if  it  have  any,  is  wholly  unknown)  was 
the  instrument  through  which  the  soul 
received  impressions  from,  and  commu- 
nicated them  to,  the  brain.  And  he  thus 
endeavours  to  explain  what  happens  when 
one  tries  to  recollect  something:—- 

Thus  when  the  soul  wills  to  remember  any- 
thing, this  volition,  causing  the  [pineal]  gland 
to  incline  itself  in  different  directions,  drives 
the  [animal]  spirits  towards  different  regions 
of  the  braiji,  until  they  reach  that  part  in 
which  are  the  traces,  waich  the  object  which 
it  desires  to  remember  has  left  These  traces 
are  produced  thus :  those  pores  of  the  brain 
through  which  the  [animal]  spirits  have  pre- 
viously been  driven,  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  the  object,  have  thereby  acquirecf  a  ten- 
dency to  be  opened  by  the  animal  spirits 
whicli  return  towards  them,  more  easily  than 
other  pores,  so  that  the  animal  spirits,  im* 
pinging  on  these  pores,  enter  them  more 
readily  than  others.  By  this  means  they  ex- 
cite a  particular  movement  in  the  pineal 
gland,  which  represents  the  object  to  the  soul, 
and  causes  it  to  know  what  it  is  which  it  de* 
sired  to  recollect* 

•  Lti  Passim  de  VAmtt  xliij 
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That  memory  is  dependent  upon  some 
condition  of  the  brain  is  a  fact  estab- 
lished by  many  considerations — among 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  re- 
markable phenomena  of  aphasia.  And 
that  the  condition  of  the  brain  on  which 
memory  depends,  is  largely  determined 
by  the  repeated  occurrence  of  that  condi- 
tion of  its  molecules,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  idea  of  the  thing  remembered,  is  no 
less  certain.  Every  boy  who  learns  his 
lesson  by  repeating  it  exemplifies  the 
fact.  Descartes,  as  we  have  seen,  sup- 
poses that  the  pores  of  a  given  part  of 
the  brain  are  stretched  6y  the  animal 
spirits,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  sensation, 
and  that  the  part  of  the  brain  thus 
stretched,  being  imperfectly  elastic,  does 
not  return  to  exactly  its  previous  condi- 
tion, but  remains  more  distensible  than 
it  was  before.  Hartley  supposes  that  the 
vibrations,  excited  by  a  sensory,  or  other, 
impression,  do  not  die  away,  but  are  rep- 
resented by  smaller  vibrations  or  "  vibra- 
tiuncules,"  the  permanency  and  intensity 
of  which  are  in  relation  with  the  fre- 
quency of  repetition  of  the  primary  vibra- 
tions. Haller  has  substantially  the  same 
idea,  but  contents  himself  with  the  gen- 
eral term  muCat tones to  express  the 
cerebral  change  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
state  of  consciousness.  These  muta- 
Hones'^  persist  for  a  long  time  after  the 
cause  which  gives  rise  to  them  has  ceased 
to  operate,  and  arc  arranged  in  the  brain 
according  to  the  order  of  coexistence  and 
succession  of  their  causes.  And  he  gives 
these  persistent  "  mutationes  "  the  pictu- 
resque name  of  "  vestigia  rerum^^  **  qnce 
non  in  menie  sed  in  ipso  cor  pore  et  in  me- 
dulla quidem  cerebri  ineffabili  modo  in- 
credibiliter  minutis  notis  et  copia  injinita, 
inscriptce  sunt.^^  *  I  do  not  know  that 
any  modern  theory  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  memory  differs  essentially  from 
these,  which  are  all  children — mutatis 
mutandis  —  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine. 
Physiology  is,  at  present,  incompetent  to 
say  anything  positively  about  the  matter, 
or  to  go  further  than  the  expression  of 
the  high  probability,  that  every  molecular 
change  which  gives  rise  to  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, leaves  a  more  or  less  persist- 
ant structural  modification,  through  which 
the  same  molecular  change  may  be  re- 
generated by  other  agencies  than  the 
cause  whicb  first  produced  it. 

Thus  far,  the  propositions  respecting 
tke  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 

*  Haller,  Primm  LimgMt  ed.  iiL  Sgntut  tnUrmi 
dIviiL 


which  are  stated  by  Descartes  have  sim- 
ply been  more  clearly  defined,  more  fully 
illustrated,  and,  for  the  most  part,  demon- 
strated, by  modern  physiological  research. 
But  there  remains  a  doctrine  to  which 
Descartes  attached  great  weight,  so  that 
full  acceptance  of  it  became  a  sort  of 
note  of  a  thorough-going  Cartesian,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  so  opposed  to  or- 
dinary prepossessions  that  it  attained 
more  general  notoriety,  and  gave  rise  to 
more  discussion,  than  almost  any  other 
Cartesian  hypothesis.  It  is  that  doctrine, 
that  brute  animals  are  mere  machines  or 
automata,  devoid  not  only  of  rca:oi,  but 
of  any  kind  of  consciousness,  which  is 
stated  briefly  in  the  **  Discours  de  la  Mi- 
thode,^  ^nd  more  fully  in  xh^  R^panses 
aux  Quatrilmes  Objections ^^'^  and  in  the 
correspondence  with  Henry  More.* 

The  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
Descartes  arrived  at  this  startling  conclu- 
sion is  well  shown  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  "  Rdponses  — 

But  as  regards  the  souls  of  beasts,  although 
this  is  not  the  place  for  considering  them, 
and  though,  without  a  general  exposition  of 
physics,  1  can  say  no  more  on  this  subject 
than  I  have  already  said  in  the  fifth  part  of 
my  treatise  on  method;  yet,  I  will  further 
state,  here,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  that  no  movement 
can  take  place,  either  in  the  bodies  of  beasts, 
or  even  in  our  own,  if  these  bodies  have  not 
in  themselves  all  the  organs  and  instruments 
by  means  of  which  the  very  same  movements 
would  be  accomplished  in  a  machine.  So 
that,  even  in  us,  the  spirit,  or  the  soul,  does 
not  directly  move  the  limbs,  but  only  deter- 
mines the  course  of  that  very  subtle  liquid 
which  is  called  the  animal  spirits,  which,  run- 
ning continually  from  the  heart  by  the  brain 
into  the  muscles,  is  the  cau^e  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  our  limbs,  and  often  may  cause  many 
different  motions,  one  as  easily  as  the  other. 

And  it  does  not  even  always  exert  this  de- 
termination ;  fpr  among  the  niiovcments  which 
take  place  in  us,  there  are  many  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  mind  at  all,  such  as  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  the  digestion  of  food,  the  nutri- 
tion, the  respiration,  of  thoss  who  sleep  ;  and, 
even  in  those  who  are  awake,  walking,  sing- 
ing, and  other  similar  actions,  when  they  are 
l>erCormed  without  the  mind  thinking  about 
them.  And,  when  one  who  falls  from  a  height 
throws  his  hands  forwards  to  save  his  head,  it 
is  in  virtue  of  no  ratiocination  that  he  per- 
forms this  action ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  his 
mind,  but  takes  place  msrcly  because  his 
senses  being  affected  by  the  present  danger, 
some  change  arises  in  his  brain  which  de* 

*  Rk^snse  dt  M,  DsscurUs  h  Af.  Afjrtu.  1649. 
(E$tvreSf  tome  x.  p.  204.  *'  Mais  le  plus  grand  dc 
tous  les  priju^s  que  nous  ayonn  retenus  ds  notre  en- 
lance,  est  celui  de  croire  que  les  bites  peuseat,*'  &g. 
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tennines  the  animal  spirits  to  pass  thence  into 
the  ncryes,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  required  to 
produce  this  motion,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a 
machine,  and  without  the  mind  being  able  to 
hinder  it.  Now  since  we  observe  this  in  our- 
selves, why  should  we  be  so  much  astonished 
if  the  light  reflected  from  the  body  of  a  wolf 
into  the  eye  of  a  sheep  has  the  same  force  to 
excite  in  it  the  motion  of  flight  ? 

After  having  observed  this,  if  we  wish  to 
Icam  by  reasoning,  whether  certain  move- 
ments ot  beasts  are  comparable  to  those  which 
arc  effected  in  us  by  the  operation  of  the 
mind,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  which  de- 
pend only  on  the  animal  spirits  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  organs,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  difference  between  the  two,  which 
I  have  explained  in  the  fifth  part  of  jthe  dis- 
course on  method  (for  I  do  not  think  that  any 
others  are  discoverable),  and  then  it  will 
easily  be  seen,  that  all  the  actions  of  beasts 
are  similar  only  to  those  which  we  perform 
iritbout  the  help  of  our  minds.  For  which 
reason  we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude,  that  we 
know  of  the  existence  in  them  of  no  other 
principle  of  motion  than  the  disposition  of 
their  organs  and  the  continual  aflluence  of 
animal  spirits  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
heart,  which  attenuates  and  subtilizes  the 
blood ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  had  no  reason  for 
assuming  any  other  principle,  except  that,  not 
having  distinguished  these  two  principles  of 
motion,  and  seeing  that  the  one,  which  de- 
pends only  on  the  animal  spirits  and  the 
organs,  exists  in  beasts  as  well  as  in  us,  we 
have  hastily  concluded  that  the  other,  which 
depends  on  mind  and  on  thought,  was  also 
possessed  by  them. 

Descartes'  line  of  argument  is  per- 
fectly clear.  He  starts  from  reflex  action 
in  man,  from  the  unquestionable  fact 
that,  in  ourselves,  co-ordinate,  purposive, 
actions  may  take  place,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  consciousness  or  volition,  or 
even  contrary  to  the  latter.  As  actions 
of  a  certain  degree  of  complexity  are 
brought  about  by  mere  mechanism,  why 
may  not  actions  of  still  greater  complex- 
ity be  the  result  of  a  more  refined  mech- 
anism ?  What  proof  is  there  that  brutes 
are  other  than  a  superior  race  of  mart- 
eneiies,  which  eat  without  pleasure,  cry 
without  pain,  desire  nothing,  know  noth- 
ing, and  only  simulate  intellig:ence  as  a 
bee  simulates  a  mathematician  ?  * 

*  UalcbrAnche  states  the  view  taken  by  orthodox 
Cartekiaas  in  16S9  very  forcibly:  "Ainsi  dans  les 
chictts  les  chats,  et  les  autres  animaax,  il  n*y  a  ny  in* 
telltfrenc^  ny  ime  spirituelle  comme  on  Tentend 
ordinainrment.  lis  mangent  sans  plaisir;  ils  orient 
sans  douleur  ;  ils  crois^nt  sans  le  s^avoir ;  ils  ne  dist- 
rent  rien ;  ils  ne  connoissent  rien  ;  et  s*ils  a|;issent  avec 
adrose  et  d*  une  mani^qui  marque  T  intelligence.  c*est 
que  Dieu  les  faisant  pour  les  conserx'er,  il  a  conform^ 
)ev5 corps  de  telle  manifrre,  quails  dvitent  oi^aniquc- 
■entt  SMks  le  a^voir,  tout  ce  qui  peut  let  diiruire  et 


The  Port- Royalists  adopted  the  hypoth- 
esis that  brutes  are  machines,  and  are 
said  to  have  carried  its  practical  applica- 
tions so  far  as  to  treat  domestic  animals 
with  neglect,  if  not  with  actual  cruelty. 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  problem  was  discussed  very 
fully  and  ably  by  Bouillier,  in  his  Esscu 
phi'losophique  sur  PA  me  dss  Bites^'*  while 
Condillac  deals  with  it  in  his  Traitides 
Animaux;^^  but  since  then  it  has  re- 
ceived little  attention.  Nevertlieless, 
modern  research  has  brought  to  light  a 
great  multitude  of  facts,  which  not  only 
show  that  Descartes'  view  is  defensible, 
but  render  it  far  more  defensible  than  it 
was  in  his  day. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  absolutely  to  prove  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  consciousness  in  any- 
thing but  one's  own  brain,  though,  by 
analogy,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  its 
existence  in  other  men.  Now,  if  by  some 
accident,  a  man's  spinal  cord  is  divided, 
his  limbs  are  paralyzed,  so  far  as  his 
volition  is  concerned,  below  the  point  of 
injury;  and  he  is  incapable  of  experien- 
cing all  those  states  of  consciousness, 
which,  in  his  uninjured  state,  would  be  ex- 
cited by  irritation  of  those  nerves  which 
come  off  below  the  injury.  If  the  spinal 
cord  is  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
for  example,  the  skin  of  the  feet  may  be 
cut,  or  pi  ached,  or  burned,  or  wetted  with 
vitriol,  without  any  sensation  of  touch, 
or  of  pain,  arising  in  consciousness.  So 
far  as  the  man  is  concerned,  therefore,  the 
part  of  the  central  nervous  system  which 
lies  beyond  the  injury  is  cut  off  from  con- 
sciousness. It  must  indeed  be  admitted, 
that,  if  anyone  think  fit  to  maintain  that 
the  spinal  cord  below  the  injury  is  con- 
scious, but  that  it  is  cut  off  from  any 
means  of  making  its  consciousness  known 
to  the  other  consciousness  in  the  brain, 
there  is  no  means  of  driving  him  from 
his  position  by  logic.  But  assuredly 
there  is  no  way  of  proving:  it,  and  in  the 
matter  of  consciousness,  if  in  anything, 
we  may  hold  by  the  rule,  "  De  non  appa- 
rentibus  et  de  non  exisUntibus  eadem  est 
ratio,'^  However  near  the  brain  the  spi- 
nal cord  is  injured,  consciousness  re- 
mains intact,  except  that  the  irritation  of 
parts  below  the  injury  is  no  longer  repre- 
sented by  sensation.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
pressure  upon  tlie  anterior  division  of  the 
brain,  or  extensive  injuries  to  it,  abolish 
consciousness.  Hence,  it  is  a  highly  prob- 

qu'Ils  semblent  craindre."  {FeniUet  ds  Contkes. 
AfHltittiotis  Mlti^kys'TJUS  et  Cjrrr'i'tjnixn'e  dt  iV". 
MtUbrancfu.   Nfuviim*  MidiUUhn.  1841.) 
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able  conclusion,  that  consciousness  in 
man  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
anterior  division  of  the  brain,  while  the 
middle  and  hinder  divisions  of  the  brain, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nervous  centres,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  it  is  further 
highly  probable,  that  what  is  true  for  man 
is  true  for  other  vertebrated  animals. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  in  a  living 
vertebrated  animal,  any  segment  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  (or  spinal  cord  and 
brain)  separated  from  that  anterior  divis- 
ion of  the  brain  which  is  the  organ  of 
consciousness,  is  as  completely  incapa- 
ble of  giving  rise  to  consciousness,  as  we 
know  it  to  be  incapable  of  carrying  out 
volitions.  Nevertheless,  this  separated 
segment  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  passive 
and  inert.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  seat 
of  extremely  remarkable  powers.  In  our 
imaginary  case  of  injury,  the  man  would, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  devoid  of  sensation 
in  his  legs,  and  would  have  not  the  least 
power  of  moving  them.  But,  if  the  soles 
of  his  feet  were  tickled,  the  legs  would 
be  drawn  up,  just  as  vigorously  as  they 
would  have  been  before  the  injury.  We 
know  exactly  what  happens  when  the 
soles  of  the  feet  are  tickled  ;  a  molecular 
change  takes  place  in  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  skin,  and  is  propagated  along  them 
and  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  which  are  constituted  by 
them,  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord.  By  means  of  that  grey  matter  the 
molecular  motion  is  reflected  into  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  same  nerves,  consti- 
tuted by  the  filaments  which  supply  the 
muscles  of  the  legs,  and,  travelling  along 
these  motor  filaments,  reaches  the  mus- 
cles, which  at  once  contract,  and  cause 
the  limbs  to  be  drawn  up. 

In  order  to  move  the  legs  in  this  way, 
a  definite  co-ordination  of  muscular  con- 
tractions is  necessary  ;  the  muscles  must 
contract  in  a  certain  order  and  with  duly 
proportioned  force ;  and  moreover,  as 
the  feet  are  drawn  away  from  the  source 
of  irritation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ac- 
tion has  a  final  cause,  or  is  purposive. 

Thus  it  follows,  that  the  grey  matter  of 
the  segment  of  the  man's  spinal  cord, 
though  it  is  devoid  of  consciousness, 
nevertheless  responds  to  a  simple  stimu- 
lus by  giving  rise  to  a  complex  set 
of  muscular  contractions,  co-ordinated 
towards  a  definite  end,  and  serving  an 
obvious  purpose. 

If  the  spinal  cord  of  a  frog  is  cut 
across,  so  as  to  provide  us  with  a  seg- 
ment separated  from  the  brain,  we  shall 
have  a  subject  parallel  to  the  injured 


man,  on  which  experiments  can  be  madft 
without  remorse  ;  as  we  have  a  right  to 
conclude  that  a  frog's  spinal  cord  is  not 
likely  to  be  conscious,  when  a  man's  is 
not. 

Now  the  frog  behaves  just  as  the  man 
did.  The  legs  are  utterly  paralyzed,  so 
far  as  voluntary  movement  is  concerned  ; 
but  they  are  vigorously  drawn  up  to  the 
body,  when  any  irritant  is  applied  to  the 
foot.  But  let  us  study  our  frog  a  little 
further.  Touch  the  skin  of  the  side  of 
the  body  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  which 
gives  rise  to  all  the  si^ns  of  great  pain  in 
an  uninjured  frog.  In  this  case  there 
can  be  no  pain,  because  the  application 
is  made  to  a  part  of  the  skin  supplied 
with  nerves  which  come  ofiE  from  the 
cord  below  the  point  of  section  ;  never- 
theless, the  frog  lifts  up  the  limb  of  the 
same  side,  and  applies  the  foot  to  rub  off 
the  acetic  acid ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  if  the  limb  be  held  so  that 
the  frog  cannot  use  it,  it  will,  by-and-by, 
move  the  limb  of  the  other  side,  turn  it 
across  the  body,  and  use  it  for  the  same 
rubbing  process.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  frog,  if  it  were  in  its  entirety  and 
could  reason,  should  perform  actions 
more  purposive  than  these ;  and  yet  we 
have  most  complete  assurance  that,  in 
this  case,  the  frog  is  not  acting  from  pur- 
pose, has  no  consciousness,  and  is  a  mere 
automatic  machine. 

But  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  section  of  the  cord  in  the  middle 
of  the  body,  it  had  been  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  separate  the  hindermost 
division  of  the  brain  from  the  rest  of  the 
organ,  and  suppose  the  foremost  two- 
thirds  of  the  brain  entirely  taken  away. 
The  frog  is  then  absolutely  devoid  of  any 
spontaneity  ;  it  sits  upright  in  the  atti- 
tude which  a  frog  habitually  assumes  ; 
and  it  will  not  stir  unless  it  is  touched  ; 
but  it  dififers  from  the  frog  which  I  have 
just  described  in  this,  that,  if  it  be  thrown 
into  the  water,  it  begins  to  swim,  and 
swims  just  as  well  as  the  perfect  frog 
does.  But  swimming  requires  the  com- 
bination and  successive  co-ordination  of 
a  great  number  of  muscular  actions. 
And  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  that  the 
impression  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  skin  of  the  frog  by  the  contact 
with  the  water  into  which  it  is  thrown, 
causes  the  transmission  to  the  central 
nervous  apparatus  of  an  impulse,  which 
sets  going  a  certain  machinery  by  which 
all  the  muscles  of  swimming  are  brought 
into  play  in  due  co-ordination.  If  the 
frog  be  stimulated  by  some  irritating 
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body,  it  jumps  or  walks  as  well  as  the 
complete  frog  can  do.  The  simple  sen- 
sory impression,  acting  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  cord,  gives  rise  to  these 
complex  combined  movements. 

It  is  possible  to  go  a  step  further. 
Suppose  that  only  the  anterior  division 
of  the  brain  —  so  much  of  it  as  lies  in 
front  of  the  "  opiic  lobes  '* —  is  removed. 
If  that  operation  is  performed  quickly 
and  skilfully,  the  frog  may  be  kept  in  a 
stite  of  full  bodily  vigour  for  months,  or 
it  may  be  for  years ;  but  it  will  sit  un- 
[  moved.  It  sees  nothing;  it  hears  noth- 
ing. It  will  starve  sooner  than  feed  it- 
self, although  food  pnt  into  its  mouth  is 
swallowed.  On  irritation,  it  jumps  or 
walks  ;  if  thrown  into  the  water  it  swims. 
If  it  be  put  on  the  hand,  it  sits  there, 
crouched,  perfectly  quiet,  and  would  sit 
there  forever.  If  the  hand  be  inclined 
very  gently  and  slowly,  so  that  the  frog 
would  naturally  tend  to  slip  off,  the  crea- 
ture's fore  paws  are  shifted  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  hand,  until  he  can  just  pre- 
vent himself  from  falling.  If  the  turning 
of  the  hand  be  slowly  continued,  he 
mounts  up  with  great  care  and  delibera- 
tion, putting  first  one  leg  forward  and 
then  another,  until  he.  balances  himself 
with  perfect  precision  upon  the  edge  ; 
and,  if  the  turning  of  the  hand  is  con- 
tinued, over  he  goes  through  the  oppo- 
site set  of  operations,  until  he  comes  to 
be  seated  in  security,  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand.  The  doing  of  all  this  requires 
a  delicacy  of  co-ordination,  and  precision 
of  adjustment  of  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  body,  which  is  only  comparable  to 
that  of  a  rope-dancer.  To  the  ordinary 
influences  of  light,  the  frog,  deprived  of  its 
central  hemispheres,  appears  to  be  blind. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  creature  be  put  upon 
a  table  with  a  book  at  some  little  distance 
between  it  and  the  light,  and  the  skin  of 
the  hinder  part  of  its  body  is  then  irri- 
tated, it  will  jump  forward,  avoiding  the 
book  by  passing  to  the  nVht  or  left  of  it. 
Although  the  frog,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  no  sensation  of  light,  visible  objects 
act  through  its  brain  upon  the  motor 
mechanism  of  its  body.* 

It  is  obvious,  that  had  Descartes  been 
acquainted  with  these  remarkable  results 
of  modern  research,  they  would  have 
furnished  him  with  far  more  powerful  ar- 
guments than  he  possessed  in  favour  of 
bis  view  of  the  automatism  ol  brutes. 

•  See  the  remarlcable  essay  of  Giiltx,  BeUrAge  nttr 
LAre  von  den  FuHCtionen  der  Ntrvencentren  dts 
Frtckes,  pablished  io  i860.  I  have  repeated  Cdlta's 
apcximeatsy  aood  obtained  the  same  rexuhs. 


The  habits  of  a  frog,  leading  its  natural 
life,  involve  such  simple  adaptations  to 
surrounding  conditions,  that  the  ma- 
chinery which  is  competent  to  do  so 
much,  automatically,  might  well  do  all. 
And  this  argument  is  vastly  strengthened 
by  what  has  been  learned  in  recent  times 
of  the  marvellously  complex  operations 
which  are  performed  mechanically,  and 
to  all  appearance  without  consciousness, 
by  men,  when,  in  consequence  of  injury 
or  disease,  they  are  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion more  or  less  comparable  to  that  of  a 
fro^,  in  which  the  anterior  part  of  the 
brain  has  been  removed.  A  case  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  an  eminent 
French  physician,  Dr.  Mesnet,  which 
illustrates  this  condition  so  remarkably, 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  dwelling  upon 
it  at  considerable  length.* 

A  sergeant  of  the  French  army,  F  i  , 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  wounded 
during  the  battle  of  Bazeilles,  bv  a  ball 
which  fractured  his  left  parietal  bone. 
He  ran  his  bayonet  through  the  Prussian 
soldier  who  wounded  him,  but  almost 
immediately  his  right  arm  became  para- 
lyzed ;  after  walking  about  two  hundred 
yards,  his  right  leg  became  similarly  af- 
fected, and  he  lost  his  senses.  When  he 
recovered  them,  three  weeks  afterwards, 
in  hospital  at  Mayence,  the  ri^ht  half  of 
the  body  was  completely  paralyzed,  and 
remained  in  this  condition  for  a  year. 
At  present,  the  only  trace  of  the  paralysis 
which  remains  is  a  slight  weakness  of  the 
right  half  of  the  body.  Three  or  four 
months  after  the  wound  was  inflicted, 
periodical  disturbances  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  made  their  appearance,  and 
have  continued  ever  since.  The  disturb- 
ances last  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours ; 
the  intervals  at  which  they  occur  being 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  days. 

For  four  years,  therefore,  the  life  of 
this  man  has  been  divided  into  alternat- 
ing phases — short  abnormal  states  inter- 
vening between  long  normal  states. 

In  the  periods  of  normal  life,  the  ex- 
sergeant*s  health  is  perfect ;  he  is  intelli- 
gent and  kindly,  and  performs,  satisfac- 
torily, the  duties  of  a  hospital  attendant. 
The  commencement  of  the  abnormal  state 
is  ushered  in  by  uneasiness  and  a  sense 
of  weight  about  the  forehead  which  the 

*  DeVA  niomatismt  de  la  Mimoir*  et  du  Soutftnir^ 
dans  le  SomnambulUme  path^lo^^igtu.     Par  le  Dr, 

E.  MesmL  Midtcin  ds  CHdpital  Sairti-A  nioine. 
V  Union  MidicaU,  yniiUi  2t  ei  23*  iS/^.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  a  summary  of  this  remarkable 
case,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Journal  dgs  DSbats  for  the 
7th  of  August  1874,  by  iuy  friend  General  Strachey, 

F.  R.S. 
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pitient  compares  to  the  constriction  of  a 
circle  of  iron  ;  and,  after  its  termination, 
he  complains,  for  some  hours,  of  dulness 
and  heaviness  of  the  head.    But  the  tran- 
sition from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal 
state  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes,  with- 
out convulsions  or  cries,  and  without  any- 
thing to  indicate  the  cliange  to  a  by- 
stander.    His  movements  remain  free 
and  his  expression  calm,  except  for  a 
contraction  of  the  brow,  an  incessant 
movement  of  the  eyeballs,  and  a  chewing 
motion  of  the  jaws.    The  eyes  are  wide 
open,  and  their  pupils  dilated.    If  the 
man  happens  to  be  in  a  place  to  which 
he  is  accustomed,  he  walks  about  as 
usual ;  but  if  he  is  in  a  new  place,  or  if 
obstacles  are  intentionally  placed  in  his 
way,  he  stumbles  gently  against  them, 
stops,  and  then  feeling  over  the  objects 
with  his  hands,  passes  on  one  side  of 
them.    He  offers  no  resistance  to  any 
change  of  direction  which  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  him,  or  to  the  forcible 
acceleration,  or  retardation,  of  his  move- 
ments.   He  eats,  drinks,  smokes,  walks 
about,  dresses  and  undresses  himself, 
rises  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  accustomed 
hours.    Nevertheless,  pins  may  be  run 
into  his  body,  or  strong  electric  shocks 
sent  through  it,  without  causing  the  least 
indication  of  pain  ;  no  odorous  substance, 
pleasant,  or  unpleasant,  makes  the  least 
impression  ;  he  eats  and  drinks  with 
avidity  whatever  is  offered,  and  takes 
asafoetida,  or  vinegar,  or  quinine,  as 
readily  as  water;  no  noise  affects  him; 
and  light  influences  him  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions.    Dr.  Mesnet  remarks, 
that  the  sense  of  touch  alone  seems  to 
persist,  and  indeed  to  be  more  acute  and 
delicate  than  in  the  normal  state  ;  and  it 
is  by  means  of  the  nerves  of  touch, 
almost  exclusively,  that  his  organism  is 
brou^jlit  into  relation  with  the  external 
world.    Here  a  difficulty  arises.    It  is 
clear  from  the  facts  detailed,  that  the 
nervous  apparatus  by  which,  in  the  normal 
state,  sensations  of  touch  are  excited, 
is  that  by  which  external  influences  de- 
termine the  movements  of  the  body  in 
the  abnormal  state.   But  does  the  state 
of  consciousness,  which  we  terra  a  tactile 
sensation,  accompany  the  operation  of 
this  nervous  apparatus  in  the  abnormal 
slate  ?  or  is  consciousness  utterly  absent, 
the  man  being  reduced  to  a  pure  mech- 
anism ? 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  direct  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  one  conclusion  or 
the  other ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  case  of  the  frog  shows  that  the  man 


I  may  be  devoid  of  any  kind  of  conscious  • 
I  ness. 

A  further  difficult  problem  is  this. 
The  man  is  insensible  to  sensory  impres- 
sions made  through  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
tongue,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  eye  ; 
nor  is  he  susceptible  of  pain  from  causes 
operating  during  his  abnormal  state. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  so  to  act  upon 
his  tactile  apparatus,  as  to  give  rise  to 
those  molecular  changes  in  his  sensorium, 
which  are  ordinarily  the  causes  of  asso- 
ciated trains  of  ideas.  I  give  a  striking 
example  of  this  process  in  Dr.  Mesnet's 
words  :  — 

^  II  se  promenait  dans  le  jardin,  sous  un  mas- 
sif d'arbres,  on  lui  remet  k  la  main  sa  canne 
qu'il  avait  laiss^  tomber  quelques  minutes 
avant  II  la  pilpe,  prom^ne  k  plusicurs  re- 
prises la  main  sur  la  paign^e  coud^e  de  sa 
canne  —  devient  attentif  —  semble  prater 
roreille — et,  tout-i-coup,  appelle  "  Henri  !  " 
Puis,  "  Les  voili !  lis  sont  au  m3in3  une 
vingtainc  !  a  nous  deux,  nous  cn  viendrons  a 
bout !  "  Et  alora  portant  la  main  derriirc 
son  das  comme  pour  prendre  une  cartouche, 
il  fait  Ic  mouvement  d3  charger  son  arm?,  se 
couche  dins  I'hcrbe  a  plat  ventre,  la  i^te 
cach^e  par  un  arbre,  dans  la  position  d  un 
tirailleur,  et  suit,  Tarme  ^piul^a,  tous  )cs 
mouvcments  de  Tennemi  qu'il  croit  voir  k 
courte  distance. 

In  a  subsequent  abnormal  period,  Dr« 
Mesnet  caused  the  patient  to  repeat  this 
scene  by  placing  him  in  the  same  condi- 
tions. Now,  in  this  case,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  series  of  actions  con- 
stituting this  singular  pantomime  was 
accompanied  by  the  ordinary  states  of 
consciousness,  the  appropriate  train  of 
ideas,  or  not  ?  Did  the  man  dream  that 
he  was  skirmishing  ?  or  was  he  in  the 
condition  of  one  of  Vaucauson's  autom- 
ata—  a  mechanism  worked  by  molec- 
ular changes  in  his  nervous  system  ? 
The  analogy  of  the  frog  shows  that  the 
latter  assumption  is  perfectly  justifiable. 

The  ex-sergeant  has  a  good  voice,  and 
had,  at  one  time,  been  employed  as  a 
singer  at  a  ca//.  In  one  of  his  abnormal 
states  he  was  observed  to  begin  hum- 
ming a  tune.  He  then  went  to  his  room, 
dressed  himself  carefully,  and  took  up 
some  parts  of  a  periodical  novel,  which 
lay  on  his  bed,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
find  something.  Dr.  Mesnet,  suspecting 
that  he  was  seeking  his  music,  made  up 
one  of  these  into  a  roll  and  put  it  into 
his  hand.  He  appeared  satisfied,  took 
up  his  cane  and  went  down-stairs  to  the 
door.  Here  Dr.  Mesnet  turned  him 
round,  and  he  walked  quite  contentedly. 
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in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the 
rooa  of  the  coTuiirge,  The  light  of  the  j 
son  shiain;^  through  a  window  now  hap- 1 
peaed  to  fall  upon  him,  and  seemed  to 
suggest  the  footlights  of  the  stage  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his 
appearance.  He  stopped,  opened  his 
roll  of  imaginary  music,  put  himself  into 
tbe  attitude  of  a  singer,  and  sang,  with 
perfect  execution,  three  songs,  one  after 
the  other.  After  which  he  wiped  h?s 
fice  with  his  handkerchief  and  drank, 
without  a  grimace,  a  tumbler  of  strong 
vinegar  and  water  which  was  put  into  his 
hood. 

An  experinaent  which  may  be  performed 
opon  the  frog  deprived  of  the  forepart  of 
its  brain,  well  known  as  GOltz's  **  Qju^ak- 
Tmuch**  affords  a  parallel  to  this  per- 
farmmce.  If  the  skin  of  a  certain  part 
cf  tbe  back  of  such  a  fro^  is  gently 
stroked  with  the  finger,  it  immediately 
croaks.  It  never  croaks  unless  it  is  so 
stroked,  and  the  croak  always  follows  the 
stroke,  just  as  the  sound  of  a  repeater 
follows  the  touching  of  the  spring.  In 
t!ie  fro^,  this  **  song  "  is  innate — so  to 
speak  a  priori  —  and  depends  upon  a 
mechanism  ia  the  brain  governing  the 
Tocal  apparatus,  which  is  set  at  work  by 
the  molecular  change  set  up  in  the  sen- 
sDry  nerves  of  the  skin  of  the  back  by 
the  contact  of  a  foreign  body. 

Ia  man  there  is  also  a  vocal  mechan- 
ism, and  the  cry  of  an  infant  is  in  the 
same  sense  innate  aad^i  priori^  inasmuch 
as  it  depends  on  an  organic  relation  be- 
tween its  sensory  nerves  and  the  nervous 
faechanisra  which  governs  the  vocal  ap- 
piratus.  Learning  to  speak,  and  learn- 
iagto  sing,  are  processes  by  which  the 
vocal  mechanism  is  set  to  new  tunes. 
A  song  which  has  been  learned  has  its 
molecular  representative,  which  poten- 
tially represents  it  in  the  brain,  just  as  a 
masical  box  wound  up  potentially  repre- 
sents overtures.  Touch  the  stop  and  the 
overture  begins  ;  send  a  molecular  im- 
pulse along  the  proper  afferent  nerve  and 
the  singer  begins  his  song. 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  frog, 
though  apparently  insensible  to  light,  is 
yet,  under  some  circumstances,  influ- 
enced by  visual  images,  finds  a  singular 
parallel  in  the  case  of  the  ex-sergeant. 

Sitting  at  a  table,  in  one  of  his  abnor- 
mal states,  he  took  up  a  pen,  felt  for 
paper  and  ink,  and  began  to  write  a  letter 
to  bis  general,  in  which  he  recommended 
himself  for  a  medal,  on  account  of  his 
good  conduct  and  courage.  It  occurred 
to  Dr.  Mesnet  to  ascertain  experiment- 


ally how  far  vision  was  concerned  in  this 
act  of  writing.  He  therefore  interposed 
a  screen  between  the  man*s  eyes  and  his 
hands ;  under  these  circumstances  he 
went  on  writing  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
words  became  illegible,  and  he  finally 
stopped,  without  manifesting  any  discon- 
tent. On  the  withdrawal  of  the  screen  he 
began  to  write  again  where  he  had  left 
ofiE.  The  substitution  of  water  for  ink  in 
the  inkstand  had  a  similar  result.  He 
stopped,  looked  at  his  pen,  wiped  it  on 
his  coat,  dipped  it  in  the  water,  and  be- 
gan again,  with  the  same  effect. 

On  one  occasion,  he  began  to  write 
upon  the  topmost  of  ten  superimposed 
sheets  of  paper.  After  he  had  written  a 
line  or  two,  this  sheet  was  suddenly 
drawn  away.  There  was  a  slight  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  but  he  continued  his  let- 
ter on  the  second  sheet  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  the  first.  This  operation  was  repeat- 
ed five  times,  so  that  the  fifth  sheet  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  writer's  signature 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  signature  was  finished,  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  top  of  the  blank  slieet,  and 
he  went  through  the  form  of  reading 
over  what  he  had  written,  a  movement  of 
the  lips  accompanying  each  word  ;  more- 
over, with  his  pen,  he  put  in  such  correc- 
tions as  were  needed,  in  that  part  of  the 
blank  page  which  corresponded  with  the 
position  of  the  words  which  required  cor- 
rection, in  the  sheets  which  had  been 
taken  away.  If  the  five  sheets  had  been 
transparent,  therefore,  they  would,  when 
superposed,  have  formed  a  properly  writ- 
ten and  corrected  letter. 

Immediately  after  he  had  written  his 
letter,  F—  got  up,  walked  down  to  the 
garden,  made  himself  a  cigarette,  lighted 
and  smoked  it.  He  was  about  to  prepare 
another,  but  sought  in  vain  for  his  to- 
bacco-pouch, which  had  been  purposely 
taken  away.  The  pouch  was  now  thrust 
before  his  eyes  and  put  under  his  nose, 
but  he  neither  saw  nor  smelt  it ;  but,  when 
it  was  placed  in  his  hand,  he  at  once 
seized  it,  made  a  fresh  cigarette,  and 
ignited  a  match  to  light  the  latter.  The 
match  was  blown  out,  and  another  lighted 
match  placed  close  before  his  eyes,  but 
he  made  no  attempt  to  take  it ;  and,  if 
his  cigarette  was  lighted  for  him,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  smoke.  All  this  lime 
the  eyes  were  vacant,  and  neither  winked, 
nor  exhibited  any  contraction  of  the 
pupils.  From 'these  and  other  experi- 
ments Dr.  Mesnet  draws  the  conclusion 
that  his  patient  sees  some  things  and  not 
others  ;  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  acces- 
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sible  to  all  tilings  which  are  brought  into 
relalion  with  him  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
and,  on  the  conirary,  insensible  to  things 
which  lie  outside  this  relation.  He  sees 
the  match  he  holds,  and  does  not  see  any 
other. 

Just  so  the  frog  "  sees  "  the  book  which 
is  in  the  way  of  his  jump,  at  the  same 
time  that  isolated  visual  impressions  take 
no  effect  upon  him.* 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  F—  is  absolutely  uncon- 
scious rn  his  abnormal  state,  but  it'is  no 
less  impossible  to  prove  the  contrary ; 
and  the  case  of  the  frog  goes  a  long  way 
to  justify  the  assumption  that,  in  the  ab- 
normal state,  the  man  is  a  mere  machine. 

If  such  facts  as  these  had  come  under 
the  knowledge  of  Descartes,  would  they 
not  have  formed  an  apt  commentary  upon 
that  remarkable  passage  in  the  **  Traiti 
de  PHomme,''  which  I  have  quoted  else- 
where,! but  which  is  worth  repetition  ?  — 

All  the  functions  which  I  have  attributed  to 
this  machine  (the  body),  as  the  digestion  of 
food,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
arteries  ;  the  nutrition  and  the  growth  of  the 
limbs  ;  respiration,  wakefulness,  and  sleep ; 
the  reception  of  light,  sounds,  odours,  flavours, 
heat,  and  such  like  qualities,  in  the  organs  of 
the  external  senses;  the  impression  of  the 
ideas  of  these  in  the  organ  of  common  sensa- 
tion and  in  the  imagination ;  the  retention  or 
the  impression  of  these  ideas  on  the  memory ; 

•  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  phsnomsna  of  somnambulism  and  of  insdmsr- 
ism,  wiil  ba  s:rack  with  Ihs  close  parallel  which  they 
present  to  the  procesclinsg  of  K.  in  his  abnormal  state. 
But  the  prcat  value  of  Dr.  Mcanct's  observations  lies  in 
the  f  ict  that  l!ic  abnormal  condition  is  traceable  to  a 
defiaite  injury  to  the  brain,  and  that  tlie  circumstances 
arc  such  as  to  koo^j  us  clear  of  the  cl6ud  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  ftcilons  in  which  the  truth  is  too  often 
smothered  in  such  cases.  In  the  unfortunate  subjects 
of  such  abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  sensory  and  intellectual  faculties  is  not 
unfrcquenily  accompanied  by  a  perturbation  of  the 
moral  nature,  wh'.ch  may  manifest  itself  in  a  most 
astonishing  love  of  lying  for  its  o.vn  sake.  And,  in 
this  rcspoct,  also,  F.'s  case  is  singularly  instructive,  for 
thou;;h,  in  his  normal  state^  ho  is  a  perfectly  honest 
man.  in  his  abnormal  condition  he  is  an  inveterate 
thief,  sicalinff  and  hiding  away  whatever  he  can  Jay 
hands  on,  with  much  dexterity,  and  witli  an  absurd  in- 
di3crenc2  as  to  whether  the  property  is  his  own  or 
not  Hofl.nann's  terrible  conception  of  the  "  Dpp^U' 
rllnjer^^  is  realized  by  men  in  this  state  —  who  live  two 
Tivesi  in  the  one  of  which  they  may  be  euiliy  of  the 
mor.t  criminal  acts  while,  in  the  other,  tney  are  emi- 
nently virtuous  atid  respectable.  Neither  life  knows 
anyth.nnf  of  the  other.  Dr.  Mesnet  states  that  he  has 
watdiccf  a  man  in  his  abnormal  state  elaborately  pre- 
pare to  han^  himself,  and  has  let  him  go  on  until 
asphyxia  set  m,  when  he  cut  him  down.  But  on  pass- 
ing nito  the  normal  state  the  would-be  suicide  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  The  problem 
of  responuibiiity  is  here  as  complicated  as  that  of  the 
prince-bishop,  who  swore  as  a  prince  and  not  as  a 
bishop.  '*i)ut,  highness,  if  the  prince  is  damned, 
what  will  become  of  the  bishop  ?  "  said  the  peasanL 
t  "Lay  Sertnoos,  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  355* 


the  internal  movements  of  the  appetites  and 
the  passions;  and  lastly  the  exteraxl  mjve- 
ments  of  all  the  limbs,  which  follow  so  aptly, 
as  well  the  action  of  the  objects  which  arc 
presented  to  the  senses,  as  the  i.nprcssions 
which  meet  in  the  memory,  that  they  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  a  real  man  ;  I 
desire,  I  say,  that  you  should  consider  that 
these  functions  in  the  machine  naturally  pro- 
ceed from  the  mere  arrangement  of  its  organs, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  do  the  movements 
of  a  clock,  or  other  automaton,  from  that  of 
its  weights  and  its  wheels ;  so  that,  so  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conceive  any  other  vegetative  or  sensitive 
soul,  nor  any  other  principle  of  motion  or  of 
life,  than  the  blood  and  the  spirits  agitated  by 
the  fire  which  burns  continually  in  the  heart, 
and  which  is  no  wise  essentially  different  from 
all  the  fires  which  exist  in  inanimate  bodies. 

And  would  Descartes  not  have  been  jus- 
tified in  asking  why  we  need  deny  that 
animals  are  machines,  when  men  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  perform,  me- 
chanically, actions  as  complicated  and  as 
rational-seeming  as  those  of  any  animals  ? 

But  though  I  do  not  think  that  Des- 
cartes* hypothesis  can  be  positively  re- 
futed, I  am  not  disposed  to  accept  it. 
The  doctrine  of  continuity  is  too  well  es- 
tablished for  it  to  be  permissible  to  me 
to  suppose  that  any  complex  natural  phe- 
nomenon comes  into  existence  suddenly, 
and  without  being  preceded  by  simpler 
modifications ;  and  very  strong  argu- 
ments would  be  needed  to  prove  that 
such  complex  phenomena  as  those  of 
consciousness  first  make  their  appear? 
ance  in  man.  We  know,. that,  in  the  in- 
dividual man,  consciousness  grows  from 
a  dim  glimmer  to  its  full  light,  whether 
we  consider  the  infant  advancing  in  years, 
or  the  adult  emerging  from  slumber 
and  swoon.  We  know,  further,  that  the 
lower  animals  possess,  though  less  de- 
veloped, that  part  of  the  brain  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  the 
organ  of  consciousness  in  man  ;  and  aSy 
in  other  cases,  function  and  organ  are 
proportional,  so  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
clude it  is  with  the  brain  ;  and  that  the 
brutes,  though  they  may  not  possess  our 
intensity  of  consciousness,  and  though, 
from  the  absence  of  language,  they  can 
have  no  trains  of  thought,  but  only  trains 
of  feelings,  yet  have  a  consciousness 
which,  more  or  less  distinctly,  foreshad- 
ows our  own. 

I  confess  that,  in  view  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  which  goes  on  in  the 
animal  world,  and  of  the  frightful  quan- 
tity of  pain  with  which  it  must  be 
accompanied,  I   should  be  glad  if  the 
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probabilities  were  in  favour  of  Descartes' 
hypoihesis ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidering the  terrible  practical  conse- 
quences to  domestic  animals  which  mip;ht 
ensue  from  any  error  on  our  part,  it  is 
as  well  to  err  on  the  right  side,  if  we  err 
at  all,  and  deal  with  them  as  weaker 
brethren,  who  are  bound,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  to  pay  their  toll  for  living,  and  suffer 
what  is  needful  for  the  general  good. 
As  Hartley  finely  says,  **  We  seem  to  be 
in  the  pl?.ce  of  God  to  them  ; "  and  we  may 
justly  follow  the  precedents  He  sets  in 
nature  in  our  dealings  with  them. 

But  though  we  may  see  reason  to  dis- 
agree with  Descartes'  hypothesis  that 
brutes  are  unconscious  machines,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  was  wrong  in  regard- 
ing them  as  automata.  The^  may  be 
more  or  less  conscious,  sensitive,  autom- 
ata; and  the  view  that  they  are  such 
coDscious  machines  is  that  which  is  im- 
plicitly, or  explicitly,  adopted  by  most 
persons.  When  we  speak  of  the  actions 
of  the  lower  animals  being  guided  by 
instinct  and  not  by  reason,  what  we 
really  mean  is  that,  though  they  feel  as 
we  do,  yet  their  actions  are  the  results  of 
their  physical  organization.  We  believe, 
in  short,  that  they  are  machines,  one  part 
of  which  (the  nervous  system)  not  only 
sets  '.he  rest  in  motion,  and  co-ordinates 
its  movements  in  relation  with  changes 
in  surrounding  bodies,  but  is  provided 
with  special  apparatus,  the  function  of 
which  is  the  calling  into  existence  of 
those  states  of  consciousness  which  are 
termed  sensations,  emotions,  and  ideas. 
I  believe  that  this  generally  accepted 
view  is  the  best  expression  of  the  facts 
at  present  known. 
I  It  is  experimentally  demonstrable  — 
!  any  one  who  cares  to  run  a  pin  into  him- 
self may  perform  a  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  —  that  a  mode  of  motion 
of  the  nervous  system  is  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  a  state  of  consciousness. 
All  but  the  adherents  of  "occasional- 
ism," or  of  the  doctrine  of  "  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  "  (if  any  such  now  exist), 
most  admit  that  we  have  as  much  reason 
for  regarding  the  mode  of  motion  of  the 
nervous  system  as  the  cause  of  the  state 
of  consciousness,  as  we  have  for  regard- 
ing any  event  as  the  cause  of  another. 
How  the  one  phenomenon  causes  the 
other  we  know,  as  much  or  as  little,  as  in 
any  other  case  of  causation  ;  but  we  have 
as  much  right  to  believe  that  the  sensation 
is  an  effect  of  the  molecular  change, 
as  we  have  to  believe  that  motion  is  an 
dlect  of  impact ;  and  there  is  as  much 


propriety  in  saying  that  the  brain  evolves 
sensation,  as  there  is  in  saying  that  an 
iron  rod,  when  hammered,  evolves  heat. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  we 
are  justified  in  supposing  that  something 
analogous  to  what  happens  in  ourselves 
takes  place  in  the  brutes,  and  that  the 
affections  of  their  sensory  nerves  give 
rise  to  molecular  changes  in  the  brain, 
which  again  give  rise  to,  or  evolve,  the 
corresponding  states  of  consciousness. 
Nor  can  there  be  anv  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  emotions  of  brutes,  and  such 
ideas  as  they  possess,  are  similarly  de- 
pendent upon  molecular  brain-changes. 
Each  sensory  impression  leaves  behind  a 
record  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  —  an 
"  ideagenous  "  molecule,  so  to  speak, 
which  is  competent,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  reproduce  in  a  fainter  condi- 
tion, the  state  of  consciousness  which 
corresponds  with  that  sensory  impres- 
sion ;  and  it  is  these  "  ideagenous  mole- 
cules "  which  are  the  physical  basis  of 
memory. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  molecu- 
lar changes  in  the  brain  are  the  causes  of 
all  the  states  of  consciousness  of  brutes. 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  these  states  of 
consciousness  may,  conversely,  cause 
those  molecular  changes  which  give  rise 
to  muscular  motion  ?  I  see  no  such  evi** 
dence.  The  frog  walks,  hops,  swims, 
and  goes  through  his  gymnastic  perform- 
ances quite  as  well  without  conscious- 
ness, and  consequently  without  volition, 
as  with  it ;  and  if  a  frog,  in  his  natural 
state,  possesses  anything  corresponding 
with  what  we  call  volition,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  anything  but  a 
concomitant  of  the  molecular  changes  in 
the  brain  which  form  part  of  the  series 
involved  in  the  production  of  motion. 

The  consciousness  of  brutes  would  ap- 
pear to  be  related  to  the  mechanism  of 
their  body  simply  as  a  collateral  product 
of  its  working,  and  to  be  as  completely 
without  any  power  of  modifying  that 
working,  as  the  steam-whistle  which 
accompanies  the  work  of  a  Iccomotive 
engine  is  without  influence  upon  its  ma- 
chinery. Their  volition,  if  they  have 
any,  is  an  emotion  indicative  of  physical 
changes,  not  a  cause  of  such  chani^es. 

This  conception  of  the  relations  of 
states  of  consciousness  with  molecular 
changes  in  the  brain  —  of  psychoses  with 
neuroses  —  does  not  prevent  us  from  as- 
cribing free-will  to  brutes.  For  an  agent 
is  free  when  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  that  which  he  desires  to 
do.   And  if  a  greyhound  chases  a  harci 
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he  is  a  free  a<jent,  because  his  action  is 
in  entire  accordance  with  his  strong  de- 
sire to  catch  the  hare ;  while  so  long  as 
he  is  held  back  by  the  leash  he  is  not 
free,  being  prevented  by  external  force 
from  following  his  inclination.  And  the 
ascription  of  freedom  to  the  greyhound 
under  the  former  circumstances  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  other  aspect 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  —  that  he  is  a  ma- 
chine impelled  to  the  chase,  and  caused, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  the  desire  to 
catch  the  game  by  the  impression  which 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
hare  make  upon  his  eyes,  and  through 
them  upon  his  brain. 

Much  ingenious  argument  has,  at  vari- 
ous times,  been  bestowed  upon  the  ques- 
tion :  How  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that 
volition,  which  is  a  stale  of  conscious- 
ness, and,  as  such,  has  not  the  slightest 
community  of  nature  with  matter  in  mo- 
tion, can  act  upon  the  moving  matter  of 
which  the  body  is  composed,  as  it  is  as- 
sumed to  do  in  voluntary  acts  ?  But  if, 
as  is  here  suggested,  the  voluntary  acts 
of  brutes  —  or  in  other  words,  the 
acts  which  they  desire  to  perform  — 
are  as  purely  mechanical  as  the  rest  of 
their  actions,  and  are  simply  accom- 
panied by  the  state  of  consciousness 
called  volition,  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  becomes  superfluous. 
Their  volitions  do  not  enter  into  the 
chain  of  causation  of  their  actions  at  all. 

The  hypothesis  that  brutes  are  con- 
scious automata  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  any  view  that  may  be  held  respect- 
ing the  often-discussed  and  curious  ques- 
tion whether  they  have  souls  or  not ;  and, 
if  they  have  souls,  whether  those  souls 
are  immortal  or  not.  It  is  obviously  har- 
monious with  the  most  literal  adherence 
to  the  text  of  Scripture  concerning  "  the 
beast  that  perisheth ; "  but  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  amiable  conviction 
ascribed  by  Pope  to  his  "  untutored  sav- 
age," that  when  he  passes  to  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  in  the  sky,  "  his  faithful 
dog  shall  bear  him  company."  If  the 
brutes  have  consciousness  and  no  souls, 
then  it  is  clear  that,  in  them,  conscious- 
ness is  a  direct  function  of  material 
changes  ;  while,  if  they  possess  imma- 
terial subjects  of  consciousness,  or  souls, 
then,  as  consciousness  is  brought  into 
existence  only  as  the  consequence  of 
molecular  motion  of  the  brain,  it  follows 
that  it  is  an  indirect  product  of  material 
changes.  The  soul  stands  related  to  the 
body  as  the  bell  of  a  clock  to  the  works, 
and  coQsciousQcss  answers  to  the  sound 


which  the  bell  gives  out  when  it  is 
struck. 

Thus  far  I  have  strictly  confined  my- 
self to  the  problem  with  which  I  pro- 
posed to  deal  at  starting  —  the  automa- 
tism of  brutes.  The  question  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  perfectly  open  one,  and  I  feel 
happy  in  running  no  risk  of  either  Papal 
or  Presbyterian  condemnation  for  the 
views  which  I  have  ventured  to  put  for- 
ward. And  there  are  so  very  few  inter- 
esting questions  which  one  is,  at  present, 
allowed  to  think  out  scientifically  —  to  go 
as  far  as  reason  leads,  and  stop  where 
evidence  comes  to  an  end  —  without 
speedily  being  deafened  by  the  tattoo  of 
**  the  drum  ecclesiastic  "  —  that  I  have 
luxuriated  in  my  rare  freedom,  and  would 
now  willingly  bring  this  disquisition  to 
an  end  if  I  could  hope  that  other  people 
would  go  no  further.  Unfortunately, 
past  experience  debars  me  from  enter- 
taining any  such  hope,  even  if 

•  .  .  that  drum's  discordant  sound 
Parading  round  and  round  and  round, 

were  not,  at  present,  as  audible  to  me,  as 
it  was  to  the  mild  poet  who  ventured  to 
express  his  hatred  of  drums  in  genera),  in 
that  well-known  couplet. 

It  will  be  said,  that  I  mean  that  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  the  study  of 
the  brutes  are  applicable  to  man,  and  that 
the  logical  consequences  of  such  appli- 
cation are  fatalism,  materialism,  and  athe- 
ism —  whereupon  the  drums  will  beat  the 
pas  de  charge. 

One  does  not  do  battle  with  drummers  ; 
but  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  for 
the  calm  consideration  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons, untrammelled  by  foregone  conclu- 
sions, unpledged  to  shore-up  tottering 
dogmas,  and  anxious  only  to  know  the 
true  beirings  of  the  case. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  the  argumentation  which  ap- 
plies to  brutes  holds  equally  good  of 
men  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  states  of 
consciousness  in  us,  as  in  them,  are  im- 
mediately caused  by  molecular  changes 
of  the  brain-substance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  men,  as  in  brutes,  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  state  of  consciousness  is 
the  cause  of  change  iA  the  motion  of  the 
matter  of  the  organism.  If  these  posi- 
tions are  well  based,  it  follows  that  our 
mental  conditions  are  simply  the  symbols 
in  consciousness  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  automatically  in  the  organism  ; 
and  that,  to  take  an  extreme  illustration, 
the  feeling  we  call  volition  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  symbol 
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of  that  state  of  the  brain  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  that  act.  We  are 
conscious  automata,  endowed  with  free- 
will in  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  that 
much-abused  term  —  inasmuch  as  in 
many  respects  we  are  able  to  do  as  we 
like  —  but  none  the  less  parts  of  the  great 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which,  in 
tinbroken  continuity,  composes  that 
which  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be  — 
the  sum  of  existence. 

As  to  the  logical  consequences  of  this 
conviction  of  mine,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  logical  consequences  are 
the  scarecrows  of  fools  and  the  beacons 
of  wise  men.  The  only  question  which 
any  wise  man  can  ask  himself,  and  which 
any  honest  man  will  ask  himself,  is 
whether  a  doctrine  is  true  or  false.  Con- 
sequences will  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
at  most  their  importance  can  only  justify 
us  in  testing  with  extra  care  the  reason- 
ing  process  from  which  they  result. 

So  that  if  the  view  I  have  taken  did 
really  and  logically  lead  to  fatalism,  ma- 
terialism, and  atheism,  I  should  profess 
myself  a  fatalist,  materialist,  and  atheist ; 
and  I  should  look  upon  those  who,  while 
tbev  believed  in  my  honesty  of  purpose 
ana  intellectual  competency,  should  raise 
a  hue  and  cry  against  me,  as  people  who 
by  their  own  admission  preferred  lying 
to  truth,  and  whose  opinions  therefore 
were  unworthy  of  the  smallest  attention. 

But,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
on  other  occasions,  I  really  have  no  claim 
to  rank  myself  among  fatalistic,  materi- 
alistic, or  atheistic  philosophers.  Not 
among  fatalists,  for  I  take  the  conception 
of  necessity  to  have  a  logical,  and  not  a 
physical  foundation ;  not  among  materi- 
alists, for  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving the  existence  of  matter  if  there  is 
no  mind  in  which  to  picture  that  exist- 
ence ;  not  among  atheists,  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence  is 
ooe  which  seems  to  me  to  be  hopelessly 
out  of  reach  of  my  poor  powers.  Of  all 
the  senseless  babble  I  have  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  read,  the  demonstrations  of 
those  philosophers  who  undertake  to  tell 
us  all  about  the  nature  of  God  would  be 
the  worst,  if  they  were  not  surpassed  by 
the  still  greater  absurdities  of  the  philos- 
ophers who  try  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
God. 

And  if  this  personal  disclaimer  should 
Dot  be  enough,  let  me  further  point  out 
that  a  g^eat  many  persons  whose  acute- 
ness  and  learning  will  not  be  contested, 
and  whose  Christian  piety,  and,  in  some 
cases,  strict  orthodoxy,  is  above  suspi- 
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cion,  have  held  more  or  less  definitely 
the  view  that  man  is  a  conscious  automa- 
ton. 

It  is  held,  for  example,  in  substance, 
by  the  whole  school  of  predestinarian 
theologians,  typified  by  St.  Augustine, 
Calvin,  arid  Jonathan  Edwards  —  the 
great  work  of  the  latter  on  the  will  show- 
ing in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the 
growth  of  physical  science  has  introduced 
no  new  difficulties  of  principle  into  theo- 
logical problems,  but  has  merely  given 
visible  body,  as  it  were,  to  those  which 
already  existed. 

Among  philosophers,  the  pious  Geu- 
lincx  and  the  whole  school  of  occasional- 
ist  Cartesians  held  this  view :  the  ortho- 
dox Leibnitz  invented  the  term  auto- 
mate sfiirituel*^  and  applied  it  to  man ; 
the  fervent  Christian,  Hartley,  was  one 
of  the  chief  advocates  and  best  exposit- 
tors  of  the  doctrine  ;  while  another  zeal- 
ous apologist  of  Christianity  in  a  scepti- 
cal age,  and  a  contemporary  of  Hartley^ 
Charles  Bonnet,  the  Genevese  naturalist^ 
has  embodied  the  doctrine  in  language 
of  such  precision  and  simplicity,  that  I 
will  quote  the  little-known  passage  of  hb. 
**  Essai  de  Psychologie  "  at  length  :  — 

Another  Hypothesis  concerning  thse 
Mechanism  of  Ideas.* 

Philosophers  accustomed  to  judge  of  things 
by  that  which  they  are  in  themselves,  and  not 
by  their  relation  to  received  ideas,  would  not 
be  shocked  if  they  met  with  the  proposition 
that  the  soul  is  a  mere  spectator  of  the  move- 
ments of  its  body :  that  the^  latter  performs  of 
itself  all  that  series  of  actions  which  consti- 
tutes life :  that  it  moves  of  itself :  that  it  is 
the  body  alone  which  reproduces  ideas,,  com- 
pares and  arranges  them;  which  forn»  rea- 
sonings, imagines  and  executes  plans  of  all 
kinds,  &c  This  hypothesis,  though  perhaps 
of  an  excessive  boldness,  nevertheless  dfeserves 
some  consideration. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Supreme  Power 
could  create  an  automaton  which  should  ex- 
actly imitate  all  the  external  and  internal 
actions  of  man. 

I  understand  by  external  actions,,^  those 
movements  which  pass  under  our  eyes;  I 
term  internal  actions,  all  the  motions  which  m 
the  natural  state  cannot  be  observed  because 
they  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  body  — 
sucn  as  the  movements  of  digestion,.circula- 
tion,  sensation,  &c  Moreover^  I  include  in 
this  category  the  movements  which  give  rise 
to  ideas,  whatever  be  their  natirre. 

In  the  automaton  which  we  are  considering 
everything  would  be  precisely  determined 
Everything  would  occur  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  most  admirable  mechanism:  one- state 

•  Essai  dt  F^A^^^cba^.xrvL 
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-would  succeed  another  state,  one  operation  t  anions,  be  conciliated  with  this  hypothedis  ? 
would  lead  to  another  operation,  according  to  If  it  i-emoves  the  difficulty  which  attends  the 


invariable  laws  ;  motion  would  become  alter- 
nately cause  and  effect,  effect  and  cause ;  re- 
action would  answer  to  action,  and  reproduc- 
tion to  production. 

Constructed  with  definite  relations  to  the 
activity  of  the  beings  which  compose  the 
world,  the  automaton  would  receive  impres- 
sions from  it,  and,  in  faithful  correspondence 
thereto,  it  would  execute  a  corresponding 
series  of  motions. 

Indifferent  towards  any  determination,  it 
would  yield  equally  to  all,  if  the  first  impres- 
sions did  not,  so  to  speak,  wind  up  the  ma- 
chine and  decide  its  operations  and  its  course. 

The  series  of  movements  which  this  automa- 
ton could  execute  would  distinguish  it  from  all 
others  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  which 
not  having  been  placed  in  similar  circum 


conception  of  the  action  of  the  soul  on  the 
body,  on  the  other  hand  it  leaves  untouched 
that  which  meets  us  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  action  of  the  body  on  the  souL 

But  if  Leibnitz,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
Hartley  —  men  who  rank  among  the 
giants  of  the  world  of  thought  —  could 
see  no  antagonism  between  the  doctrine 
under  discussion  and  Christian  ortho- 
doxy, is  it  not  just  possible  that  smaller 
folk  may  be  wrong  in  making  such  a  coil 
about  **  logical  consequences  "  ?  And, 
seeing  how  large  a  share  of  this  clamour 
is  raised  by  the  clergy  of  one  denomina- 
tion or  another,  may  I  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  really  would  be  well  if  eccleslasti- 


stances  would  not  have  experienced  the  same  1  cal  persons  would  reflect  that  ordination, 
impressions,  or  would  not  have  experienced  I  whatever  deep-seated  graces  it  may  con- 
them  in  the  same  order.  j  fer,  has  never  been  observed  to  be  fol- 

The  senses  of  the  automaton,  set  in  motion  j  lowed  by  any  visible  increase  in  the  learn- 


'by  the  objects  presented  to  it,  would  commu 
ftrcate  their  motion  to  the  brain,  the  chief 
motor  apparatus  of  the  machine.  This  would 
put  in  action  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  in  virtue  of  their  secret  connection  with 
the  senses.  These  muscles,  alternately  con 
tracted  and  dilated,  would  approximate  or 
remove  the  automaton  from  the  objects,  in  the 
relation  which  they  would  bear  to  the  conserva 
tion  or  the  destruction  of  the  machine. 

The  motions  of  perception  and  sensation 
which  the  objects  would  have  impressed  on 
the  brain,  would  be  preserved  in  it  by  the 
energy  of  its  mechanism.  They  woula  be- 
come more  vivid  according  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  automaton,  considered  in  itself 
and  relatively  to  the  objects. 

Words  being  only  the  motions  impressed  on 
the  organ  of  hearing  and  that  of  voice,  the 
diversity  of  these  movements,  their  combina- 
tion, the  order  in  which  they  would  succeed 
one  another,  would  represent  judgments,  rea- 
soning, and  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

A  close  correspondence  between  the  organs 
of  the  senses,  either  by  the  opening  into  one 
another  of  their  nervous  ramifications,  or  by 
interposed  springs  (ressorts),  would  establish 
«uch  a  connection  in  their  working,  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  movements  impressed  on 
one  of  these  organs,  other  movements  would 
ht  -excited,  or  would  become  more  vivid  in 
some  of  the  other  senses.  Give  the  automa- 
ton a  soul  which  contemplates  its  movements, 
iwhich:believes  itself  to  be  the  author  of  them, 
which  has  different  volitions  on  the  occasion 
of  the  different  movements,  and  you  will  on 
.this  h}T>othesis  construct  a  man. 

But  would  this  man  be  free  ?  Can  the  feel- 
=ing  of  our  liberty,  this  feeling  which  Ss  so 
•clear  and  so  -iKstinct  and  so  vivid  as  to  per- 
suade us  that  we  are  the  authors  of  our 


ing  or  tfie  logic  of  its  subject.  Making 
a  man  a  bishop,  or  entrusting  him  with 
the  office  of  ministering  to  even  the 
largest  of  Presbyterian  congregations,  or 
setting  him  up  to  lecture  to  a  church  con- 
gress, really  does  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree augment  such  title  to  respect  as  his 
opinions  may  intrinsically  possess.  And 
when  such  a  man  presumes  on  an  au- 
thority which  was  conferred  ui>on  him 
for  other  purposes,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  matters  his  incompetence  to  deal 
with  which  is  patent,  it  is  permissible  to 
ignore  his  sacerdotal  pretensions,  and  to 
tell  him,  as  one  would  tell  a  mere  com- 
mon, unconsecrated,  layman  :  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  any  man  to  occupy 
himself  with  problems  of  this  kind  unless 
he  so  choose.  Life  is  filled  full  enough 
by  the  performance  of  its  ordinary  and 
obvious  duties.  But  that,  if  a  man  elect 
to  become  a  judge  of  these  grave  ques- 
tions ;  still  more,  if  he  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attaching  praise  or  blame 
to  his  fellow-men  for  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  they  arrive  touching  them,  he 
will  commit  a  sin  more  grievous  than 
most  breaches  of  the  Decalogue,  unless 
he  avoid  a  lazy  reliance  upon  the  infor- 
mation that  is  gathered  by  prejudice  and 
filtered  through  passion,  unless  he  go 
back  to  the  prime  sources  of  knowledge 
—  the  facts  of  nature,  and  the  thoughts 
of  those  wise  men  who  for  generations 
past  have  been  her  best  interpreters. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 
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From  BladcwoodPs  Maicuine. 
ALICE  LORRAINE.  . 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 
CHAPTER  XLVT. 

Is  those  old  times  of  heavy  pounding, 
scanty  food,  and  great  hardihood,  when 
war  was  not  accounted  yet  as  one  of  the 
exact  sciences,  and  soliliers  slept,  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  without  so  much  as  a 
blanket  round  them,  much  less  a  snug 
tent  overhead,  the  duties  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  services  were  not  quite 
so  distinct  as  they  are  now.  Lieutenant 
Lorraine  —  for  the  ladies  had  given  over- 
rapid  promotion  when  they  called  him 
their"  brave  captain  "  —  had  not  rejoined 
his  regiment  long  before  he  obtained  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  good  and  gallant 
actions.  Having  proved  that  he  could 
sit  a  horse,  see  distinctly  at  long  dis- 
tance, and  speak  the  Spanish  language 
fairly  —  thanks  to  the  two  young  Donnas 
— and  possessed  some  other  accomplish- 
ments (which  would  now  be  tested  by 
paper  work),  he  received  an  appointment 
opon  the  staff,  not  of  the  Light  Division, 
bat  at  headquarters,  under  the  very  keen 
eyes  of  "  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights." 

If  the  brief  estimate  of  his  compeers 
is  of  any  importance  to  a  man  of  power- 
ful genius  —  as  no  doubt  it  must  be,  by 
its  effect  on  his  opportunities  —  then  the 
Iron  Duke,  thoua;h  crowned  with  good 
luck  (as  everybody  called  each  triumph 
of  his  skill  and  care),  certainlv  seems  to 
have  been  unlucky  as  to  the  date  of  his 
birth  and  work.  "  Providence  in  its  infi- 
nite wisdom  "  —  to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
Wesleyans,  who  claim  the  great  fi;eneral 
as  of  kin  to  their  own  courageous  Sunder 
—  produced  him  at  a  time,  no  doubt, 
when  be  was  uncommonly  needful ;  but 
when  (let  him  push  his  fame  as  he  would, 
by  victory  after  victory)  there  always  was 
a  more  gigantic,  because  a  more  vora- 
cious, glory  marching  far  in  front  of  him. 
Oar  great  hero  never  had  the  chance  of 
terrifying  the  world  by  lopping  it  limb  by 
limb  and  devouring  it  ;  and  as  real  glory 
is  the  child  of  terror  n>eeotten  upon  it  by 
vblenceX  the  fame  of  Wellington  could 
never  vie  with  Napoleon^s  glory. 

To  him,  however,  this  mattered  little, 
except  that  it  often  impaired  hi  i  means 
of  discharging  his  dutv  thoroughly.  His 
present  duty  was  to  ck^r  the  Peninsula 
of  Frenchmen ;  and  this  he  would  per- 
haps have  done  in  a  quarter  of  the  time 
ii  cost,  if  his  own  country  had  only  shown 
doe  faith  in  bis  abilities.   But  the  gran- 
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deur  of  his  nafme  grew  slowly  (as  the 
fame  of  Marcellus  grew),  like  a  tree  in 
the  hidden  lapse  of  time  ;  and  perhaps 
no  other  general  ever  won  so  many  vie* 
tories  before  his  country  began  to  dream 
that  he  could  be  victorious. 

Now  this  great  man  was  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  his  mighty  rival  in  that  prime 
necessity  of  a  commander  —  insight  into 
his  material.  He  made  a  point  of  learn- 
ing exactly  what  each  of  his  officers  was 
fit  for;  and  he  seldom  failed,  in  all  his 
warfare,  to  put  the  "right  man  in  the 
right  place.''  He  saw  at  a  glance  that 
Deutenant  Lorraine  was  a  gallant  and 
chivalrous  young  felk)W,  active  and  clever 
in  his  way,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful 
on  the  st2tff  after  a  little  training.  And 
so  many  young  aids  had  fallen  lately,  6t 
were  upon  the  sick-list,  that  the  quarter- 
master-general was  delighted  with  a  re- 
cruit so  intelligent  and  zealous  as  Hilary 
soon  proved  himself.  And  after  a  few 
lessons  in  his  duties,  he  set  him  to  work 
with  might  and  main  to  improve  hb 
knowledge  of  "  colloquial  French.*' 

With  this  Lorraine,  having  gift  of 
tongues,  began  to  grow  duly  familiar; 
and  the  more  so  perhaps  because  his 
knowledge  of  "  epistolary  English  "  af- 
forded him  very  little  pleasure  just  now. 
For  all  his  good  principles  and  kind  feel- 
ings must  have  felt  rude  shock  and 
shame,  when  he  read  three  letters  from 
England  which  reached  him  on  the  very 
same  day  at  Valladolid.  The  first  was 
from  his  uncle  Struan  ;  and  after  makins^ 
every  allowance  for  the  rector's  want  or 
exercise  in  the  month  of  August,  Hilary 
(having  perhaps  a  little  too  much  exer- 
cise himself)  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  tone  was  scarcelv  so  hearty  as  usual. 
The  letter  was  mainly  as  follows  :  — 

"  Wbst  LoRRAim,  ao^  At^.  i8ia. 

"  My  DEAR  Nephew,—  Your  father 
and  myself  have  not  been  favoured  with 
any  letters  from  you  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months.  Is  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  neither  dutiful  nor  affectionate ;  al- 
though we  know  that  you  have  been 
wounded,  which  increased  our  anxiety. 
You  may  have  been  too  bad  to  write,  and 
I  wish  to  make  all  allowance  for  you. 
But  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 
When  I  was  at  Oxford,  few  men  perhaps 
in  all  the  university  felt  more  distaste 
than  I  did  for  original  Latin  composition. 
Yet  every  Saturday,  when  we  went  to  h4li 
to  get  our  battel-bills  —  there  was  my 
essay,  neatly  written,  and  of  sound 
Latinity."  —  "Come,  come,"  cried  Lor* 
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raine  ;  "  this  is  a  little  too  cool,  my  dear  ! 
uncle.   How  many  times  have  I  heard  | 
you  boast  what  you  used  to  pay  your 
scout  s  son  per  line  !  " 

"  I  cannot  expect  any  young  man,  of 
course,  '  continued  the  worthy  parson, 
**  to  make  such  efforts  for  conscience' 
sake,  as  in  my  youn^  days  were  made 
cheerfully.  But  this  indolence  and  dis- 
like of  the  pen  ^furcd  expellendum  esV 
—  must  be  expelled  with  a  knife  and  fork. 
Perhaps  you  will  scarcely  care  to  hear 
that  your  aunt  and  cousins  are  doing 
well.  After  your  exploits  your  memory 
seems  to  have  erown  very  short  of  poor 
folk  in  old  En^^Iand.  Your  birthday  fall- 
ing on  a  Sunday  this  year,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  in  the  course  of  my  sermon 
to  a  mural  crown,  of  which  I  remember 
to  have  heard  at  school.  Nobody  knew 
wh^t  I  meant ;  but  many  were  more  af- 
fected than  if  they  did.  But,  after  all,  it 
requires,  to  my  mind,  quite  as  much 
courage,  and  more  skill,  to  take  a  dry 
wall  properly,  when  nobody  has  been 
over  it,  than  to  scramble  into  Badajos. 
Alice  will  write  to  you  by  this  post,  and 
tell  you  all  the  gossip  of  the  sad  old 
house,  if  there  is  any.  There  seems  to 
be  nobody  now  with  life  enough  to  make 
much  gossip.  And  all  that  we  hear  is 
about  Captain  Chapman,  (who  means  to 
have  Alice,)  and  about  yourself. 

"  About  you  it  is  saia,  though  I  cannot 
believe  it,  and  must  be  ashamed  of  you 
when  I  do  so,  that  you  are  making  a  fool 
of  yourself  with  a  Spanish  lady  of  birth 
and  position,  but  a  rank,  idolatrous,  big- 
oted Papist !  The  Lorraines  have  been 
always  sadly  heterodox  in  religious  mat- 
ters, from  age  to  age  receiving  every 
whim  they  came  across  of.  They  have 
taken  to  astrology,  Mahomet,  destiny,  and 
the  gods  of  Greece,  and  they  never  seem 
to  know  when  to  stop.  The  only  true 
Church,  the  Church  of  England,  never 
has  any  hold  of  them  ;  and  if  you  would 
.  marry  a  Papist,  Hilary,  it  would  be  a 
judgment. 

"  Your  father,  perhaps,  would  be  very 
glad  of  any  looseness  of  mind  and  sense 
that  might  have  the  power  to  lead  you 
astray  from  my  ideas  of  honour.  I  have 
had  a  little  explanation  with  him  ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  as  he  used  stronger  lan- 
guage than  I  at  all  approve  of,  I  ventured 
to  remind  him  that  from  the  very  outset 
I  had  charged  him  with  what  I  call  this 
low  intention,  this  design  of  working  upon 
your  fickle  and  capricious  temper,  to 
make  you  act  dishonourably.  Your  poor 
father  was  much  annoyed  at  this  home- 


truth,  and  became  so  violent  and  used 
such  unbecoming  language,  that  I  thought 
it  the  more  clerical  course  to  leave  hira 
to  reflect  upon  it.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day I  discoursed  upon  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James;  but  there 
was  only  Alice  in  the  Coombe  pew.  I 
saw,  however,  that  she  more  than  once 
turned  away  her  face  with  shame,  al- 
though I  certainly  did  not  discover  any 
tears.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  gave 
Sir  Roland  an  accurate  summary  of  my 
discourse  ;  none  of  which  (as  I  explained 
to  your  dear  aunt  after  the  service)  was 
intended  for  my  own  domestic  hearth. 
Since  that  time  I  have  not  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Sir  Roland  Lorraine  in 
private  life. 

"  And  now  a  few  words  as  to  your  own 
conduct.  Your  memory  is  now  so  bad 
that  you  may  have  forgotten  what  I  did 
for  you.  At  a  time  when  my  parish  and 
family  were  in  much  need  of  my  atten- 
tion, and  two  large  coveys  of  quite  young 
birds  were  lying  every  night  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Hays,  I  left  mv  home  in  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  simply  to  be  of  use 
to  you.  My  services  may  have  been 
trifling;  but  at  that  time  you  did  not 
think  so.  It  was  not  my  place  to  inter- 
fere in  a  matter  which  was  for  your 
father's  decision.  But  I  so  far  com- 
mitted myself,  that  if  you  are  fool  enough 
and  knave  enough  —  for  I  never  mince 
language,  as  your  father  does  —  to  repu- 
diate your  engagement  with  a  charming 
:  and  sensible  girl  for  the  sake  of  high- 
flying but  low-minded  Papists,  much  of 
the  disgrace  will  fall  on  me. 

"  And  what  are  those  Spanish  families 
(descended  perhaps  from  Don  Quixote, 
or  even  Sancho  Panza)  to  compare  with 
Kentish  landowners,  who  derive  their 
title  from  the  good  old  Danes  ?  And 
what  are  their  women  when  they  get 
yellow  —  as  they  always  do  before  twenty- 
five —  compared  with  an  Englishwoman, 
who  generally  looks  her  best  at  forty? 
And  not  only  that  (for  after  all  that  is 
a  secondary  questioii,  as  a  man  grows 
wise),  but  is  a  southern  foreigner  likely 
to  make  an  Englishman  happy?  Even 
if  she  becomes  converted  trom  her 
image-worship  (about  which  they  are 
very  obstinate),  can  she  keep  his  house 
for  him  ?  Can  she  manage  an  English 
servant?  can  she  order  a  dinner?  does 
she  even  know  when  a  bed  is  aired  ?  can 
a  gentleman  dine  and  sleep  at  her  house 
after  a  day's  hunting,  without  having 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  a  bilious  attack  in 
the  morningl   All  this,  you  will  think. 
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can  be  managed  by  deputy ;  and  in  very 
large  places  it  must  be  so.  But  I  have 
been  a  guest  in  very  large  places  —  very 
much  finer  than  Coombe  Lorraine,  how- 
ever >'our  father  may  have  scoffed  at  me  ; 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  would  rather  be 
the  guest  of  an  If,n|^li»h  country  squire, 
or  even  a  parson,  with  a  clever  and  ac- 
tive wife  at  the  head  of  his  table,  than  of 
a  dulce  with  a  grand  French  cook,  and  a 
duchess  who  never  saw  a  dust-pan. 

**  And  if  you  should  marry  a  Spaniard, 
where  are  you  to  get  your  grand  estab- 
lishment ?  Your  father  never  saves  a 
farthing,  and  you  are  even  less  likely  to 
do  so.  And  as  for  the  lady,  she  of  course 
will  have  nothing.  *  My  blood  is  blue 
.  because  I  have  no  breeches,'  says  one  of , 
their  poets,  feelingly  ;  and  that  is  the 
case  with  all  of  them.  Whereas  I  have 
received  a  little  hint,  it  does  not  matter 
how  or  where,  that  Mabel  Loveioy  (who 
is  much  too  good  for  any  fickle  jacka- 
napes) is  down  for  a  nice  round  sum  in 
the  will  of  a  bachelor  banker  at  Ton- 
bridge.  Her  father  and  mother  do  not 
know  it,  neither  do  any  of  her  family ; 

I  but  I  did  not  pass  my  very  pleasant  hol- 
iday in  that  town  for  nothing.  Every  one 
seemed  to  understand  me,  and  I  was 

I     thoroughly  pleased  with  all  of  them. 

{  But  I  shall  not  be  pleased  at  all  with 
you,  and  in  eood  truth  you  never  shall 

I  darken  my  door,  if  you  yield  yourself 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  any  of  those 
Dulciaeas,  or  rather  Delilahs.    I  have 

I  known  a  good  many  Spaniards,  when 
Nelson  was  obliged  to  take  them  pris- 
oners ;  they  are  a  dirty,  lazy  lot,  unfit  to 
ride  anything  but  mules,  and  they  poison 
the  air  with  garlic. 

I       *'Your  aunt  and  cousins,  who  have 

I     read  this  letter,  say  that  I  have  been  too 

i  hard  upon  you.  The  more  they  argue 
the  more  Tam  convinced  that  I  have 
been  far  too  lenient.  So  that  I  will  only 
add  their  loves,  and  remain,  ray  dear 
nephew,  your  afEectionate  uncle, 

"Struan  Hales. 
"  P.S. —  We  expect  a  very  grand  shoot- 
ing season.  Last  year,  through  the 
drought  and  heat,  there  was  not  a  good 
tarnip-field  in  the  parish.  Birds  were 
very  numerous,  as  they  always  are  in  hot 
seasons,  but  there  was  no  |;etti ug  near 
them.  This  season  the  turnips  are  up  to 
my  knees.  How  I  wish  that  you  were 
here,  instead  of  popping  at  the  red  legs  I 
Through  the  great  kindness  of  young 
Steenie  Chapman  I  am  to  have  free  war- 
ren of  all  Sir  Remnant's  vast  estates  ! 
Bfit  I  like  the  home-shooting  best ;  and 
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no  doubt  your  father  will  come  to  a 
proper  state  of  mind  before  the  first. 
Do  not  take  amiss,  my  dear  boy,  what- 
ever I  may  have  said  for  your  good. 
Scribe  ciio.  Responde  eras. —  Your  lov- 
ing uncle,  S.  H." 

All  this  long  epistle  was  read  by  Hil- 
ary in  the  saddle  ;  for  he  had  two  horses 
allowed  him  now  —  whenever  he  could 
get  them  — ^^and  now  he  was  cantering  with 
an  order  to  an  outpost  of  the  advanced - 
guard  tracking  the  rear  of  Clausel.  They 
knew  not  yet  what  Clausel  was, —  one  of 
the  few  men  who  ever  defied,  and  yet 
escaped  from  Wellington.  The  British 
staff  was  weak  just  now,  though  freshly 
recruited  with  Hilary,  or  haply  the 
Frenchman  might  not  have  succeeded  in 
his  brilliant  movement. 

"  He  must  be  terribly  put  out,"  said 
young  Lorraine,  meaning  neither  Clausel, 
nor  Wellington,  nor  Napoleon  even,  but 
his  uncle  Slruan  ;  "  there  is  not  a  word 
of  any  paragon  dog,  nor  the  horses  he 
has  bought  or  chopped,  or  even  little 
Cecil.  He  must  have  had  a  great  row 
with  my  father,  and  he  visits  tt  on  this 
generation.  How  can  he  have  heard  of 
angelic  Claudia,  and  connect  her  with 
garlic  ?  My  darling,  I  know  what  you 
are,  though  heavy-seated  BritOns  fail  to 
soar  to  such  perfection  I  Now  for  Alice,  I 
suppose.  She  will  know  how  to  behave,  I 
should  hope.  Why,  how  she  begins,  as 
if  I  were  her  thirty-second  cousin  ten 
times  removed  I  And  how  precious  short 
it  is  !  But  what  a  beautifully  clear  firm 
hand ! " 

"  My  DEAR  Hilary,—  My  father,  not 
having  any  time  to  spare  just  now,  and 
having  received  no  letter  from  you  which 
he  might  desire  to  answer,  has  asked  me 
to  say  that  we  are  quite  well,  and  that  we 
are  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  seem  to 
have  greatly  distinguished  yourself.  To 
hear  this  must  always  be,  as  you  will  feel, 
a  pleasure  and  true  pride  to  us.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  been  very  anxious, 
because  you  have  been  returned  in  the 
"Gazette"  as  heavily  wounded.  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  so,  for  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  very  long  let- 
ter from  Major  Clumps  of  your  regiment 
to  my  grandmother's  dear  friend,  Lady 
de  Lampnor,  in  which  you  were  spoken 
of  most  highly ;  and  since  that  he  has 
not  spoken  of  you,  as  he  must  have  done, 
if  you  were  wounded.  Pray  let  us  hear 
at  once  what  the  truth  is.  Uncle  Struaa 
was  very  rude  to  my  father  abput  you  the 
other  day,  and  used  the  most  violent 
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lan^ajBfe,  and  preached  such  a  sermon 
against  himself  on  Sunday  !  But  he  has 
not  been  up  to  apologize  yet ;  and  I  hear 
from  dear  Cecil  that  he  means  to  tell  you 
all  about  it.  He  is  most  thoroughly 
good,  poor  dear ;  but  allowances  must  be 
made  for  him. 

"  He  will  tell  you,  of  course,  all  the 
gossip  of  the  place  ;  which  is  mainly,  as 
usual,  about  himself.  He  seems  to  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  what  we  con- 
sider trifles.  And  he  does  the  most 
wonderful  things  sometimes. 

"  He  has  taken  a  boy  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hill  —  the  boy  that  stole  the  don- 
key, and  lived  upon  rags  and  bottles  — 
4nd  he  has  him  at  the  rectory,  every  day 
except  Sunday,  to  clean  knives  and  boots. 
The  whole  of  the  village  is  quite  aston- 
ished ;  the  boy  used  to  run  for  his  life 
at  the  sight  of  dear  uncle  Struan,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  done  just 
because  we  could  never  encourage  the 
boy. 

Papa  thinks  that  you  are  very  likely 
to  require  a  little  cash  just  now,  for  he 
knows  that  young  officers  are  poorly  paid, 
even  when  they  can  get  their  money, 
which  is  said  to  be  scarce  with  your 
hrave  army  now ;  therefore  he  has  placed 
£ioo  to  your  credit  with  Messrs.  Shot- 
man,  for  which  you  can  draw  as  required  ; 
and  the  money  will  be  replaced  at  Christ- 
mas. And  grandmamma  begs  me  to  add 
tfiat  she  is  so  pleased  with  your  success 
in  the  only  profession  fit  for  a  gentleman, 
that  she  sends  from  her  own  purse 
twenty  guineas,  through  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Shotman.  And  she  trusts  that 
you  will  now  begin  to  cultivate  frugality. 

"With  these  words  I  must  now  con- 
clude, prolonging  only  to  convey  the  kind 
k>ve  of  us  all,  and  best  desires  for  your 
welfare,  with  which  I  now  subscribe  my- 
self, your  affectionate  sister, 

Alice  Lorraine." 

"  PS.  —  Darling  Brother,—  The  above 
has  been  chiefly  from  that  grandmamma. 
I  have  leave  to  write  to  you  now  myself  ; 
and  the  rest  of  this  piece  of  p>aper  will 
hold  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I  want 
to  say.  I  am  most  unhappy  about  dear 
papa,  and  about  you,  and  Uncle  Struan, 
and  Captain  Chapman,  and  everybody. 
Nothing  goes  well ;  and  if  you  fight  in 
Spain,  we  fight  much  worse  in  England. 
Father  is  always  thinking,  and  dwelling 
upon  his  thoughts,  in  the  library.  He 
knows  that  he  has  been  hard  upon  you  ;  ^ 
and  the  better  you  go  on,  the  more  he ; 
worries  himself  about  it.  Because  he  is  ' 
to  thoroughly  set  upon  being  just  to  every 


one.  And  even  concernincf  a  certain 
young  lady  —  it  is  not  as  Uncle  Struan 
fancies.  You  know  how  headlong  he  is, 
and  he  cannot  at  all  understand  our 
father.  My  father  has  a  justice  such  as 
my  uncle  cannot  dream  of.  But  dear 
papa  doubts  your4cnowledge  of  your  own 
mind,  darling  Hilary.  What  a  low  idea 
of  Uncle  Struan,  that  you  were  sent  to 
Spain  to  be  tempted!  I  did  not  like 
what  happened  to  you  in  Kent  last  sum- 
mer, any  more  than  other  people  did. 
But  I  think  that  papa  would  despise  you 

—  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should 

—  if  you  deceived  anybody  after  leading 
them  to  trust  you.  But  of  course  you 
could  not  do  it,  darling,  any  more  than  I 
could. 

"  Now  do  write  home  a  nice  cheerful 
letter,  with  every  word  of  all  you  do,  and 
everything  you  can  think  of.  Papa  pre- 
tends to  oe  very  quiet ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  always  thinking  of  you  ;  and  he 
seems  to  grow  so  much  older.  I  wish  all 
his  books  were  at  Hanover !  I  would 
take  him  for  a  good  ride  everv  day. 
Good-bye,  darling  1  If  you  make  out 
this,  you  will  deserve  a  crown  of  crosses. 
Uncle  Struan  thought  that  he  was  very 
learned  ;  and  he  confounded  the  mural 
with  the  civic  crown  !  Having  earned 
the  one,  earn  the  other  by  saving  us  all, 
and  your  own  LaIue." 

Hilary  read  this  letter  twice  ;  and  then 
put  it  bv,  to  be  read  again  ;  for  some  of  it 
touched  him  sadly.  Then  he  delivered 
the  orders  he  bore,  and  made  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  valley,  and  returning  by 
another  track,  drew  forth  his  third  epistle. 
This  he  had  feared  to  confront,  because 
his  conscience  went  against  him  so  ;  for 
he  knew  that  the  hand  was  Gregory's. 
However,  it  must  be  met  sooner  or  later  ; 
it  was  no  good  putting  off  the  evil  day  ; 
and  so  he  read  as  follows  :  — 

**  Miix  Tbmplb»  Aw^.  aa</,  tSu. 

My  dear  Lorraine,  —  It  is  now  many 
months  since  I  heard  from  you,  and 
knowing  that  you  had  been  wounded,  I 
have  been  very  anxious  about  you,  and 
wrote  three  several  times  to  inquire,  un- 
der date  May  3rd,  June  7th,  and  July  2d. 
Of  course  none  of  these  may  have  come 
to  hand,  as  they  were  addressed  to  your 
regiment,  and  I  do  not  at  all  understand 
how  you  manage  without  having  any 
post-town.  But  I  have  heard  through  my 
friend  Capper,  who  knows  two  officers  of 
your  regiment,  that  you  were  exi>ected  to 
return  to  duty  in  July,  since  which  I  have 
vainly  expected  to  hear  from  you  by  every 
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anivaL  No  one,  therefore,  can  charge 
me  with  haste  or  impatience  in  asicing, 
at  last,  for  some  explanation  of  your  con- 
duct And  this  I  do  with  a  heavy  heart, 
in  consequence  of  some  reports  which 
have  reached  me  from  good  authority." 

'*  Confound  the  fellow  !  "  cried  the  con- 
scious Hilary;  "how  he  heals  about  the 
bash  !  Will  he  never  have  it  out  and  be 
done  with  it  ?  What  an  abominably  le^^al 
and  cold-blooded  style  !  Ah,  now  for 
it!" 

"  You  must  be  aware  that  you  have  won 
the  warmest  regard,  and  indeed  I  may 
say  the  whole  heart,  of  my  sister  Mabel. 
This  was  much  against  the  wishes  and 
intentions  of  her  friends.  She  was  not 
thrown  in  your  way  to  catch  the  heir  to  a 
title,  and  a  rich  roan's  son.  We  knew 
that  there  would  be  many  obstacles,  and 
we  all  desired  to  prevent  \U  Even  I, 
though  carried  away  by  my  great  regard 
for  you,  never  approved  of  it.  If  you 
have  a  particle  of  your  old  candour  left, 
you  will  confess  that  from  first  to  last  the 
engagement  was  of  your  own  seeking.  I 
knew,  and  my  sister  also  knew,  that  your 
father  could  not  be  expected  to  like  it,  or 
allow  it  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 
Bat  we  also  knew  that  ne  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity,  and  that  if  he  broke 
it  off,  i^  would  be  done  by  fair  means,  and 
not  by  foul.  Everything  depended  upon 
yourself.  You  were  not  a  boy,  but  a  man 
at  least  five  years  older  than  my  sister ; 
and  you  formed  this  attachment  with  your 
eyes  open,  and  did  your  utmost  to  make 
it  mutual." 

"To  be  sure  I  did,"  exclaimed  the 
young  ofiicer,  giving  a  swish  to  his  inno- 
cent horse,  because  himself  deserved  it ; 
"  how  could  I  help  it  ?  She  was  such  a 
dear !  How  I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
Oaudia !  But  really,  Gregory,  come 
now,  you  are  almost  too  hard  upon  me  ! " 

"And  not  only  this,"  continued  that 
inexorable  young  barrister ;  "  but  lest 
there  should  be  any  doubt  about  your 
serious  intentions,  you  induced,  or  at  any 
rate  you  permitted,  ^our  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Struan  Hales,  to  visit  Mabel  and  encour- 
age her,  and  assure  her  that  all  opposition 
would  fail,  if  she  remained  tru'e  and  stead- 
fast 

Mabel  has  remained  true  and  stead- 
fast, even  to  the  extent  of  disbelieving 
that  you  can  be  otherwise.  From  day  to 
day,  and  from  week  to  week,  she  has 
been  looking  for  a  message  from  you,  if 
it  were  only  one  kind  word.  She  has 
felt  your  wound,  I  make  bold  to  say,  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  have  done. 


Slie  has  taken  more  pride  than  you  can 
have  taken  in  what  she  calls  your  *  glory.* 
She  watches  evcrv  morning  for  the  man 
who  goes  for  the  letters,  and  every  even- 
ing she  waits  and  listens  for  a  step  that 
never  comes. 

"  If  she  could  onlv  make  up  her  mind 
that  you  had  quite  forgotten  her,  I  hope 
that  she  would  try  to  think  that  you  were 
not  worth  grieving  for.  But  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  think 
any  ill  of  you.  And  until  she  has  it  un- 
der your  own  hand  that  you  are  cruel  and 
false  to  her,  she  only  smiles  at  and  de- 
spises those  who  think  it  possible. 

"  We  must  put^a  stop  to  this  state  of 
things.  It  is  not  fair  that  anv  girl  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark  and  deluded  so  ;  least 
of  all  such  a  girl  as  Mabel,  so  gentle,  and 
true,  and  tender-hearted.  Therefore  I 
must  beg  you  at  once  to  write  to  my  sis- 
ter or  to  me,  and  to  state  honestly  your 
intentions.  If  your  intention  is  to  desert 
ray  sister,  I  ask  you  as  a  last  favour  to  do 
it  as  rudely  and  roughly  as  possible  ;  so 
that  her  pride  may  be  aroused  and  help 
her  to  oyerget  the  blow.  But  if  you  can 
give  any  honourable  explanation  of  your 
conduct,  no  one  will  be  more  delighted, 
and  beg  your  pardon  more  heartily  and 
humbly,  than  your  former  friend, 

"Gregory  Lovejoy." 

chapter  xlvii. 

Lorraine  set  spurs  to  his  horse  as 
soon  as  he  got  to  the  end  of  this  letter. 
It  was  high  time  for  him  to  gallop  away 
from  the  one  idea,  —  the  bitter  knowledge 
that  out  of  this  he  could  not  come  with 
the  conscience  of  a  gentleman.  He  was 
right  in  fleeing  from  himself,  as  hard  as 
ever  he  could  go ;  for  no  Lorraine  had 
been  known  ever  to  behave  so  shabbily. 
In  the  former  days  of  rather  low  morality 
and  high  feudalism,  many  Lorraines 
might  have  taken  fancies  to  pretty  girls, 
and  jilted  them.  But  never  as  he  had 
done  ;  never  approaching  a  pure  maid  as 
an  equal,  and  pledging  honour  to  her, 
and  then  dishonourably  deserting  her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  know  not  what  to  do," 
he  cried  in  a  cold  sweat,  while  his  nag 
was  in  a  very  hot  one.  "  Heaven  knows 
who  my  true  love  is.  I  am  almost  sure 
that  it  must  be  Mabel ;  because  when  I 
think  of  her  I  get  hot ;  and  when  I  think 
of  Claudia,  I  get  cold." 

There  may  have  been  some  sense  in 
this ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  question  for  a 
meteorologist.  Though  people  who  ex- 
plain —  as  they  always  manage  to  do  — 
everything,  might  without  difficulty  de- 
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clare  that  tbey  understood  the  whole  of 
it.  That  a  young  man  in  magnetic  atti- 
tude, towards  two  maidens  widely  dis- 
tinct, one  positive  and  one  negative, 
should  hop  up  and  down,  like  elder-pith, 
would  of  course  be  accounted  for  by  the 
"  strange  phenomena  of  electricity."  But 
little  was  known  of  such  things  then  ; 
and  every  man  had  to  confront  his  own 
acts,  without  any  fine  phraseology.  And 
Hilary's  acts  had  left  him  now  in  such  a 
position — or  "fix"  as  it  is  forcibly 
termed  nowadrys  —  that  even  that  most 
inventive  Arab,'the  Sheikh  of  the  Subter- 
fuges, could  scarcely  have  delivered  him. 

But,  after  all,  the  griefs  of  the  body 
(where  there  is  perpetual  work)  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  constitution  louder  than 
those  of  the  mind  do.  And  not  only 
Hilary  now,  but  all  the  British  army 
found  it  hard  to  get  anything  to  eat.  As 
for  money  —  there  was  none,  or  next  to 
none,  among  them  ;  but  this  was  a  tri- 
fling matter  to  men  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  help  themselves.  But  shoes,  and 
clothing,  and  meat  for  dinner,  and  yellow 
soap  for  horny  soles,  and  a  dram  of  some- 
thing strong  at  night  before  lying  down 
in  the  hole  of  their  hips, —  they  felt  the 
want  of  these  comforts  now,  after  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  in  Madrid.  And  now  they 
were  bound  to  march  every  day  fifteen  to 
twenty  English  miles,  over  very  hard 
ground,  and  in  scorching  weather,  after 
an  en^my  ofiEering  more  than  a£Eording 
chance  of  fighting. 

These  things  made  every  British  bo- 
som ready  to  explode  with  anger ;  and 
the  stafiE  was  blamed,  as  usual,  for  negli- 
gence, ignorance,  clumsiness,  inability, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  These  reproaches 
entered  deeply  into  the  bruised  heart  of 
Lorraine,  and  made  him  so  zealous  that 
his  chief  very  often  laughed  while  prais- 
ing him.  And  thus  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arlanzan,  on  the  march  towards  Burgos, 
he  became  a  gallant  captain,  with  the 
good  will  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Lorraine  was  royally  proud  of  this  ;  for 
his  nature  was  not  self-contained.  He 
contemplated  many  letters,  beginning 
"  Captain  Lorraine  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  so-and-so ; "  and  he  even 
thought  at  one  time  of  thus  defying  his 
Uncle  Struan.  However,  a  little  reflec- 
tion showed  him  that  the  wisest  plan  was 
to  let  the  rector  abide  a  while  in  silence. 
It  was  out  of  all  reason  —  though  not, 
perhaps,  entirely  beyond  precedent  — 
that  he,  the  least  injured  of  all  the  par- 
ties, should  be  the  loudest  in  complaint ; 
and  it  would  serve  him  right  to  learn 


from  the  hostile  source  of  Coombe  Lor- 
raine the  withering  fact,  that  his  recreant 
nephew  was  a  captain  in  the  British 
army. 

To  Alice,  therefore,  the  captain  wrote 
at  the  very  first  opportunity,  to  set  forth 
his  promotion,  and  to  thank  his  father 
and  grandmother  for  cash.  But  he  made 
no  allusion  to  home-affairs,  except  to 
wish  evervbody  well.  This  letter  he 
despatched  on  the  17th  of  September  ; 
and  then,  being  thoroughly  stiff  and 
weary  from  a  week  spent  in  the  saddle, 
he  shunned  the  camp-fires  and  the  cook- 
ing, and  slept  in  a  tuffet  of  plantain-grass, 
to  the  melody  of  the  Arlanzan. 

On  the  following  day  our  army,  being 
entirely  robbed  of  fighting  by  a  dancing 
Frenchman  (who  kept  snapping  his  fin- 
gers at  Lord  Wellington),  entered  in  no 
pleasant  humour  into  a  burning  city. 
The  sun  was  hot  enough  in  all  con- 
science, roasting  all  wholesome  Britons 
into  a  dirty  Moorish  colour,  without  a 
poor  halt  and  maimed  soldier  having  to 
march  between  burning  houses.  A  house 
on  fire  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  become 
proverbial  now  as  an  illustration  of  bright 
success.  But  the  metaphor — whetner 
derived  or  not  from  military  privileges  — 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
proper  people  have  applied  the  torch.  In 
the  present  case  this  was  otherwise.  The 
Frenchmen  had  fired  the  houses,  and 
taken  excellent  care  to  rob  them  first. 

Finding  the  heat  of  the  town  of  Bur- 

fos  almost  past  endurance,  allhoujjh  the 
re  had  now  been  quenched,  Hilary 
strolled  forth  towards  sunset  for  a  little 
change  of  air.  His  duties,  which  had 
been  so  incessant,  were  cut  short  for  a 
day  or  two ;  but  to  move  his  legs,  with 
no  horse  between  them,  seemed  at  first 
unnatural.  He  passed  through  narrow 
reeking  streets,  where  filthy  people 
sprawled  about  under  overlapping  eaves 
and  coignes,  and  then  he  came  to  the 
scorched  rough  land,  and  looked  back  at 
the  citadel.  The  garrison,  now  that  the 
smoke  was  clearing  from  the  houses  be- 
low the  steep  (which  they  had  fired  for 
safety's  sake),  might  be  seen  in  the  west- 
ern light,  training  their  guns  upon  the 
city,  which  swarmed  with  Spanish  guer- 
illas. 

These  sons  of  the  soil  were  plundering 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  if  themselves  had 
taken  a  hostile  city  ;  and  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment,  or  from  force  of 
habit  perhaps,  some  of  them  gladly  leat 
a  hand  in  robbing  their  own  houses. 
But  the  British  soldiers  grounded  arms. 
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and  looked  on  very  grimly  ;  for  they  had 
not  carried  the  town  by  storm,  and  their 
sense  of  honesty  prevailed.  All  this 
amused  Lorraine,  who  watched  it  throuojh 
his  field-glass,  as  he  sat  on  a  rocky 
moand  outside  the  city,  resting  himself, 
for  his  legs  were  stiff,  and  feeling  quite 
oat  of  his  element  at  being  his  own  mas 
ter.  But  presently  he  saw  that  the 
French,  who  were  very  busy  in  the  cas- 
tle, were  about  to  treat  both  Spaniards 
and  Britons  to  a  warm  salute  of  shells ; 
and  he  rose  at  once  to  give  them  warn 
ing,  but  found  his  legs  too  stiff  for  speed 
So  he  threw  a  half-dollar  to  a  Portu  :uese 
soldier,  who  was  sauntering  on  the  road 
below,  and  bade  him  run  at  his  very  best 
pace,  and  give  notice  of  their  danger. 

Bat  before  his  messenger  had  passed 
the  gate,  Hilary  saw  a  Spanish  chief,  as 
in  the  distance  he  seemed  to  be,  come 
swiftly  out  of  a  side  street,  and  by  rapid 
signals  recall  and  place  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  fire  all  the  plundering  Spaniards. 
This  man,  as  Hilary's  spy-glass  showed 
him,  was  of  very  great  breadth  and  stat- 
ure, and  wore  a  slouch-hat  with  a  short 
black  feather,  a  green  leathern  jerkin, 
and  a  broad  white  sash  ;  his  mighty  legs 
were  encased  above  mid-thigh  m  boots 
of  undressed  hide ;  and  he  was  armed 
with  a  long  straight  sword  and  dagger. 
Having  some  experience  of  plunderers, 
Hilary  was  surprised  at  the  prompt  obedi- 
ence yielded  to  this  guerilla  chief,  until 
he  was  gratified  by  observing  a  sample 
of  his  discipline.  For  two  of  his  men 
demurnng  a  little  to  the  abandonment  of 
their  prey,  he  knocked  them  down  as 
scientifically  as  an  English  pugilist, 
banded  their  booty  to  others,  and  had 
them  drasrged  by  the  heels  round  the 
comer.  Then  having  his  men  all  under 
cover,  he  stood  in  a  calm  and  reflective 
attitude,  with  an  immense  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  to  see  a  fine  group  of  thirsty 
Britons  (who  were  drinking  in  the  middle 
of  the  square),  shot  or  shelled,  as  the 
case  might  be.  And  when  Hilary's  mes- 
senger ran  up  in  breathless  haste  to  give 
the  alarm,  and  earn  his  half-dollar  hon- 
estly, what  did  that  ruthless  fellow  do, 
but  thrust  forth  a  long  leg,  trip  him  up, 
and  hand  him  over  with  a  grin  to  some 
brigands,  who  rifled  his  pockets  and 
stopped  his  mouth.  Then  came  what 
Hibry  had  expected,  a  roar,  a  plunge,  a 
wreath  of  smoke,  and  nine  or  ten  brave 
Englishmen  lay  shattered  round  the 
fountain. 

"  That  Spaniard  is  a  very  queer  ally," 
8akl  Hibry,  with  a  shudder.   "  He  knew 
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what  was  coming,  and  he  took  good  care 
that  it  should  not  be  prevented.  Let  me 
try  to  see  his  face,  if  my  good  glass  will 
show  it.  I  call  him  a  bandit  and  nothing 
else.  Partidas  indeed  !  I  call  them  cut- 
throats." 

At  that  very  moment,  the  great  guer- 
illa turned  round  to  indulge  in  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  having  a  panel  of  pitched  wall 
behind  him,  presented  his  face  (like  a 
portrait  in  an  ebony  frame)  towards  Hil- 
ary. The  collar  of  the  jerkin  was  rolled 
back,  and  the  great  bull  throat  and  neck 
left  bare,  except  where  a  short  black 
beard  stood  forth,  like  a  spur  of  jet  to 
the  heavy  jaws.  The  mouth  was  covered 
with  a  thick  moustache  ;  but  haughty 
nostrils  and  a  Roman  nose,  as  well  as 
deep  lines  of  face,  and  fierce  eyes  hung 
with  sullen  eyebrows,  made  Hilary  cry, 
"  What  an  ugly  fellow  I  "  as  he  turned 
his  glass  upon  something  else. 

Yet  this  was  a  face  such  as  many  wo- 
men dote  upon  and  almost  adore.  Power 
is  the  first  thing  they  look  for  in  the  face 
of  a  man  ;  or  at  least  it  is  the  very  first 
thing  that  strikes  them.  And  "power" 
of  that  sort  is  headstrong  will,  with  no 
regard  for  others.  From  mental  power  it 
so  diverges,  that  very  few  men  have  em- 
bodied both;  as  nature  has  kindly  pro- 
vided, for  the  happiness  of  the  rest  of  us. 
But  Captain  Lorraine,  while  he  watched 
that  Spaniard,  knew  that  he  must  be  a 
man  of  mark,  though  he  little  dreamed 
that  his  wild  love  Claudia  utterly  scorned 
his  own  comely  self,  in  comparison  with 
that  «  ugly  fellow." 

But  for  the  moment  the  sight  of  that 
brigand,  and  slaughter  of  good  English 
soldiers,  set  Hilary  (who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  vigorously  patriotic)  against 
the  whole  race  of  Spaniards,  male  or 
female,  or  whatever  they  mi<jht  be.  Be- 
ing driven  by  nature,  as  usual,  rather  with 
a  spur  than  bridle,  he  made  a  strong  dash 
at  a  desperate  fence  which  for  months  had 
been  puzzling  him.  Horses  unluckily  do 
not  write,  although  they  talk,  and  laugh, 
and  think,  and  may  tell  with  their  eyes  a 
great  deal  more  than  most  of  us  who  ride 
them.  Therefore  this  metaphor  must 
be  dropped,  for  Lorraine  pulled  out  his 
roll  of  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  (which  he  was 
bound  to  carry),  and  put  up  his  knees,  all 
stiff  and  creaking,  and  on  that  desk  did 
what  he  ought  to  have  done  at  least  three 
months  ago.  He  wrote  to  his  loving 
Mabel ;  surely  better  late  than  never. 

"  My  darling  Mabel,  —  I  know  that 
I  have  not  behaved  to  you  kindly,  or  even 
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as  a  gentleman.  Although  I  was  not 
allowed  to  write  to  you,  I  ought  to  have 
written  to  your  brother  Gregory  long  ago, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  myse  If.  But  I  am 
much  more  ashamed  of  the  reason,  and  I 
will  make  no  sham  excuses.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  I  want  to  sav ;  but  my 
onlv  amends  is  to  tell  the  wnole  truth, 
ana  I  hope  that  you  will  try  to  allow  for 
me. 

"  And  the  truth  is  this.  I  fell  in  love  ; 
not  as  I  did  with  you,  my  darling,  just 
because  I  loved  you.  But  because  — 
well  I  cannot  tell  why,  although  I  am 
trying  for  the  very  truth ;  I  cannot  tell 
wny  1  did  it.  She  saved  my  life,  and 
nursed  me  long.  She  was  not  bad-look- 
ing ;  but  young  and  ^ood. 

I  hope  that  it  is  all  over  now.  I 
trust  in  the  Lord  that  it  is  so.  I  see  that 
these  Spaniards  are  cruel  people,  and  I 
work  night  and  day  to  forget  them  all. 
When  I  get  any  sleep,  it  is  you  that  come 
and  look  upon  me  beautifully  ;  and  when 
I  kick  up  with  those  plaguesome  insects, 
the  face  that  I  see  is  a  Spanish  one. 
This  alone  shows  where  my  heart  is 
fixed.  But  you  have  none  of  tnose  things 
at  old  Applewood. 

"  And  now  I  can  say  no  more.  I  write 
in  the  midst  of  roarins;  cannon,  and  per- 
haps you  will  say,  wnen  you  see  my 
words,  that  I  had  better  have  died  of  my 
wounds,  than  lived  to  disgrace,  as  I  have 
done,  your  Hilary. 

"P.i'.  — Try  to  think  the  best  of  me, 
darling.  If  anybody  needs  it,  I  do. 
Gregory  wrote  me  such  a  letter  that  I  am 
afraid  to  send  you  any  —  anything  !  " 

CHAPTER  XLVm. 

Pessimists  who  love  to  dwell  on  the 
darker  side  of  human  nature,  and  find 
(or  at  any  rate  colour)  that  perpetually 
changing  object  to  the  tone  of  their  own 
dull  thoughts,  making  our  whole  world  no 
belter  than  the  chameleon  of  themselves  ; 
who  trace  every  act  and  word,  and  thought, 
either  to  very  mean  selfishness,  or  ex- 
ceedingly grand  destiny  —  according  to 
their  own  pet  theory,  —  let  those  gloomy 
spirits  migrate  in  as  cheerful  a  manner 
as  they  can  manage  to  the  back  side  of 
the  moon,  the  side  that  neither  shines  on 
earth,  nor  gathers  any  earth-shine.  But 
even  if  they  will  not  thus  oblige  inferior 
mortals,  let  them  not  come  near  a  scene 
where  true  love  dwells,  and  simple  faith,  i 
and  pleasant  hours  are  spent  in  helping 
nature  to  be  kind  to  us.  | 

Where  the  rich  recesses  of  the  bosomed 
earth  brim  over  with  variety  j  where  every 


step  of  man  discloses  some  new  good- 
ness over  him ;  and  every  hour  of  the 
day  shows  different  veins  of  happiness ; 
the  light  in  sloping  glances  looking  richer 
as  the  sun  goes  down,  and  showing  with 
a  deeper  love  Its  own  good  works  and 
parentage  ;  the  children  of  the  light  pre- 
senting all  their  varied  joy  to  it ;  some 
revolving,  many  bending,  all  with  one 
accord  inclining  softly,  sweetly,  and 
thankfully,  —  can  any  man,  though  of  the 
lowest  order,  wander  about  at  a  time  like 
this,  with  the  power  of  the  sunset  over 
him,  and  walk  down  the  alleys  of  trees, 
and  think,  and  ponder  the  grand  benefi- 
cence, without  putting  both  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  tapping  the  band  of  his 
small-clothes  ? 

If  any  man  could  be  so  ungratefu]  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  he  was  not 
to  be  found  In  the  land  of  Kent,  but 
must  be  sought  in  some  northern  county 
where  they  grew  sour  gooseberries.  Mas- 
ter Martin  Lovejoy  had,  in  the  month  of 
October  1812,  as  fine  a  crop  of  pears  as 
ever  made  a  fountain  of  a  tree. 

For  the  growers  did  not  understand 
the  pruning  of  trees  as  we  do  now.  They 
were  a  benighted  lot  altogether,  proceed- 
ing only  by  rule  of  thumb,,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  their  grandfathers,  never  lopping 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  nor  summer-pinching, 
nor  wiring  It,  nor  dislocating  its  joints  ; 
and  yet  they  grew  as  good  fruit  as  we  do  ! 
They  had  no  right  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
thing  is  beyond  denial.  Therefore  one 
might  see  a  pear-tree  rising:  in  its  natural 
form,  tall,  and  straiojht,  and  goodly,  hang- 
ing its  taper  branches  like  a  chandelier 
with  lustrous  weight,  tier  upon  tier,  the 
rich  fruit  glistening  with  the  ruddy  sun- 
streaks,  or  with  russet  veinage  mellow- 
ing. Hard  thereby  the  Golden  Noble, 
globular  and  stainless,  or  the  conical 
King  Pippin,  pencilled  on  its  orange 
fulness  with  a  crimson  glow,  or  the  great 
bulk  of  Dutch  codlin,  oblong,  ribbed,  and 
over-bearing.  Here  was  the  place  and 
the  time  for  a  man  to  sit  in  the  midst  of 
his  garden,  and  feel  that  the  year  was 
not  gone  in  vain,  nor  his  date  of  life  les- 
sened fruitlessly,  and  looking  round  with 
right  good  will,  thank  the  Lord,  and  re- 
member his  father. 

In  such  goodly  mood  and  tenour, 
Master  Martin  Lovejoy  sat,  early  of  an 
October  afternoon,  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  enjoy  himself.  He  had  finished  his 
dinner  —  a  plain  but  good  one  ;  his  teeth 
were  sound,  and  digestion  stanch  ;  he 
paid  his  tithes  and  went  to  church  ;  he 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  to  the  ut- 
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most  of  his  knowledge ;  and  his  name  was 
good  for  a  thousand  pounds  from  Canter- 
bary  to  Reigate.  His  wheat  had  been 
fine,  and  his  hops  pretty  good,  his  barley 
by  no  means  below  the  mark,  the  cherry 
and  strawberry  season  fair,  and  his 
apples  and  pears  as  you  see  them.  Such 
a  man  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  mistake 
if  he  kept  on  the  tramp  perpetually. 
Fortune  encouraged  him  to  sit  down,  and 
set  an  arm-chair  and  a  cushion  for  him, 
and  mixed  him  a  glass  of  Schiedam  and 
water,  with  a  slice  of  lemon,  and  gave 
him  a  wife  to  ask  how  his  feet  were,  as 
well  as  a  daughter  to  see  to  his  slippers. 

"  Now  you  don't  get  on  at  all,"  he  said, 
as  be  mixed  Mrs.  Lovejoy  the  least  little 
drop,  because  of  the  wind  going  round  to 
the  north ;  "  you  are  so  abstemious,  my 
dear  soul ;  by-and-by  you  will  pay  out 
for  it." 

"  I  must  be  a  disciplinarian,  Martin," 
Mrs.  Love  joy  replied,  with  a  sad  sweet 
smile.  "  How  ever  the  ladies  can  man- 
age to  take  beer,  wine,  gin,  bitters,  and 
brandy,  in  the  way  they  do,  all  of  an 
afternoon,  is  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"They  get  used  to  it,"  answered  the 
Grower,  calmly  ;  "and  their  constitution 
requires  it  At  the  same  time  I  am  not 
saying,  mind  you,  that  some  of  them  may 
not  overdo  it.  Moderation  is  the  golden 
rule ;  but  you  carry  it  too  far,  my  dear." 

"  Better  too  little  than  too  much,"  said 
Mrs.  Lovejoy,  sententiously.  "  What- 
ever I  take  I  like  just  to  know  that  there 
is  something  in  it,  and  no  more.  No, 
Martin,  no  —  if  you  please,  not  more  than 
the  thickness  of  my  thumb-nail.  Well, 
DOW  for  what  we  were  talking  about. 
We  can  never  go  on  like  this,  you 
know." 

"Wife,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is;" 
here  Martin  Lovejoy  tried  to  look  both 
nelancholy  and  stern,  but  failed  ;  "  we 
do  not  use  our  duties  right ;  we  do  not 
work  up  in  the  position  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  us.  We  don't  make 
oar  children  see  that  they  are  —  bless 
my  heart,  what  is  the  word  ?." 

"  *  Obligated '  is  the  word  you  mean. 
*  Obligated '  they  all  of  them  are." 

"  No,  no ;  *  bounden '  is  the  word  I 
mean ;  '  bounden  '  says  the  Catechism. 
They  are  bounden  to  obey,  whether  they 
like  it  or  no,  and  that  is  the  word's  ex- 
pression. Now  is  there  one  of  them  as 
docs  it?" 

**  I  can't  say  there  is,"  his  wife  replied, 
after  thinking  of  all  three  of  them. 
•Martin,  no  ;  they  do  their  best,  but  you 
can't  have  them  quite  tied  hand  and  foot. 


And  I  doubt  whether  we  should  love 
them  better  if  we  had  them  always  to 
order." 

"  Likely  not.  I  cannot  tell.  They 
have  given  me  no  chance  of  trying. 
They  do  what  seems  best  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  the  fault  of  it  lies  with  you, 
mother." 

"  Do  they  ever  do  anything  wrong, 
Martin  Lovejoy  ?  Do  they  ever  disgrace 
you  anywhere  ?  Do  they  ever  go  about 
and  borrow  money,  or  trade  on  their 
name,  or  anything  ?  Surely  you  want  to 
provoke  me,  Martin,  when  you  begin  to 
revile  my  children." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Grower,  blowing 
smoke,  in  the  manner  of  a  matrimonial 
man,  "  let  us  go  to  something  else.  Here 
is  this  affair  of  Mabel's  now.  How  do 
you  mean  to  settle  it  ?" 

"  I  think  you  should  rather  tell  me, 
Martin,  how  voU  mean  to  settle  it.  She 
might  have  been  settled  long  ago,  in  a 
good  position,  and  comfortable,  if  my  ad- 
vice had  been  heeded.  But  you  are  the 
most  obstinate  man  in  the  world." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  don't  think 
that  you  should  be  hard  upon  any  one  in 
that  respect.  You  have  set  your  heart 
upon  one  thing,  and  I  upon  another  ;  and 
we  have  to  deal  with  some  one  perhaps 
more  obstinate  than  both  of  us.  She 
takes  after  her  good  mother  there." 

"After  her  father,  more  likely,  Martin. 
But  she  has  given  her  promise,  and  she 
will  keep  it,  and  the  time  is  very  nearly 
up,  you  know." 

"The  battle  of  Trafalgar,  yes.  The 
2ist  of  October,  seven  years  ago,  as  I 
am  a  man  !  Lord  bless  me,  it  seems  but 
yesterday  I  How  all  the  country  up  and 
wept,  and  how  it  sent  our  boy  to  sea  I 
There  never  can  be  such  a  thing  again  ; 
and  no  one  would  look  at  a  drumhead 
savoy  ! " 

"  Plague  upon  the  market,  Martin  !  I 
do  believe  you  think  much  more  of  your 
growings  than  your  gainings.  But  she 
fixed  the  day  herself,  because  it  was  a 
battle  ;  didn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  wife,  yes.  But  after  all,  I  see 
not  so  much  to  come  of  it.  Supposing 
she  gets  no  letter  by  to-morrow-night, 
what  comes  of  it  ?  " 

"Why,  a  very  great  deal.  You  men 
never  know.  She  puts  all  her  foolish 
ideas  aside,  and  she  does  her  best  to  be 
sensible." 

"  By  the  spread  of  my  measure,  oh 
deary  me  I  I  thought  she  was  bound  to 
much  more  than  that.  She  gives  up  him, 
at  any  rate." 
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"  Yes,  poor  dear,  she  gives  him  up,  and 
a  precious  cry  she  will  mal«e  of  it.  Why, 
Martin,  when  you  and  I  were  young  we 
carried  on  so  aiffercntly." 

"What  use  to  talk  about  that?"  said 
the  Grower ;  "  they  all  must  have  their 
romances  now.  Like  tapping  a  cask  of 
beer,  it  is.  You  must  let  them  spit  out 
at  the  top  a  little." 

"  All  that,  of  course,  needs  no  discus- 
sion. I  do  not  remember  that,  in  our 
love-time,  you  expected  to  see  me  *  spit 
out  at  the  top ' !  You  grow  so  coarse  in 
your  ideas,  Martin ;  the  more  you  go 
growing,  the  coarser  you  get." 

"  Now,  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  but 
that  ?  Sh  *  gives  him  up,  and  she  tries 
to  be  sensible.  The  malting  season  is 
on,  and  how  can  Elias  come  and  do  any- 
thing?" 

"  Martin,  may  I  say  one  word  ?  You 
keep  so  perpetually  talking  that  I  scarce- 
ly have  a  chance  to  breathe.  We  do  not 
want  that  low  Jenkins  here.  How  many 
quarters  he  soaks  in  a  week  is  nothing, 
and  cannot  be  anything  to  me.  A  tanner 
is  more  to  my  taste  a  great  deal,  if  one 
must  come  down  to  the  dressers.  And 
there  one  might  get  some  good  ox-tails. 
I  believe  that  you  want  to  sell  your 
daughter  to  get  your  malt  for  nothing." 

The  Grower's  indignation  at  this  des- 
spicable  charge  was  such,  that  he  rolled 
in  his  chair,  like  a  man  in  a  boat,  and 
spread  his  sturdy  legs,  and  said  nothing, 
for  fear  of  further  mischief.  Then  he 
turned  out  his  elbows  in  a  manner  of  his 
own,  and  Mrs.  Lovejoy  saw  that  she  had 
gone  too  far. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  resumed,  *•  perhaps 
not  quite  that.  Mr.  Jenkins,  no  doubt, 
is  very  well  in  his  way;  and  he  shall 
have  fair  play,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
But  mind.  Dr.  Calvert  must  have  the 
same ;  that  was  our  bargain,  Martin. 
All  the  days  of  the  week  to  be  op>en  to 
both,  and  no  difference  in  the  dinner." 

"  Very  well,  very  well ! "  the  franklin 
murmured,  being  still  a  little  wounded 
about  the  malt.  "  I  am  sure  I  put  up  with 
everything.  Calvert  may  have  her,  if  he 
can  cure  her.  I  can't  bear  to  see  the  poor 
maid  so  pining.  It  makes  my  heart  ache 
many  a  lime ;  but  I  have  more  faith  in 
barley  corn  than  jalap  ;  though  I  don't 
want  neither  of  them  for  nothing." 

**  We  shall  see,  my  dear,  how  she  will 
come  round.  The  doctor  prescribes  car- 
riage exercise  for  her.  Well,  how  Is  she 
to  get  it,  except  in  his  carriage  ?  And 
she  cannot  well  have  his  carriage,  I  sup- 
pose, before  she  marries  him." 


"  Carriage  exercise  ?  Riding  on  wheels. 
I  suppose,  is  what  they  mean  by  it.  If 
riding  on  wheels  will  do  her  any  good, 
she  can  have  our  yellow  gig  five  times  a 
week.  And  I  want  to  go  round  the 
neighbourhood  too.  There's  some  little 
bits  of  money  owing  me.  I'll  take  her 
for  a  drive  to-morrow." 

"  Your  yellow  gig  I  To  call  that  a  car- 
riage I  A  rough  sort  of  exercise,  I  doubt. 
Why,  it  jerks  up,  like  a  Jack-in-a-box,  at 
every  stone  you  come  to.  If  that  is  your 
idea  of  a  carriage,  Martin,  pray  take  us 
all  out  in  the  dung-cart." 

"  The  old  gig  was  good  enough  for  my 
mother  ;  and  why  should  my  daughter  be 
above  it  ?  Thev  doctors  and  women  are 
turning  her  heaa,  worse  than  poor  young 
Lorraine  did.  Oh,  if  I  had  Elias  to  prune 
my  trees  —  after  all  I  have  taught  him  — 
and  Lorraine  to  get  up  in  the  van  again  ; 
I  might  keep  out  of  the  bankrupt  court 
after  all ;  I  do  believe  I  might."  Here 
the  Grower  fetched  a  long  sigh  through 
his  pipe.  He  was  going  to  be  bankrupt 
every  season ;  but  never  achieved  that 
glory. 

"  I'm  tired  of  that,"  Mrs.  Lovejoy  said. 
"  You  used  to  frighten  me  with  it  at  first, 
whenever  there  came  any  sort  of  weather 
—  a  storm,  or  a  frost,  or  too  much  sun,  or 
too  much  rain,  or  too  little  of  it ;  the 
Lord  knows  that  if  you  have  had  any 
fruit,  you  have  got  it  out  of  him  by  grum- 
bling. And  now  you  are  longing,  ia  a 
heathenish  manner,  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ter to  two  men  at  once  1  One  for  the 
night-work,  and  one  for  the  day.  Now, 
will  you,  for  once,  speak  your  mind  out 
truly  ?  " 

"  Well,  wife,  there  is  no  one  that  tries 
a  man  so  badly  as  his  own  wife  does.  I 
am  pretty  well  known  for  speaking  ray 
mind  too  plainly,  more  than  too  doubt- 
fully. I  can't  say  the  same  to  you,  as  I 
should  have  to  say  to  anybody  else  ;  be- 
cause you  are  my  wife,  you  see,  and  have 
a  good  right  to  be  down  upon  me.  And 
so  I  am  forced  to  get  away  from  things 
that  ought  to  be  argued.  But  about  my 
daughter,  I  have  a  right  to  think  my  own 
opinion  ;  while  I  leave  your  own  to  you, 
as  a  father  has  a  right  with  a  mother. 
And  all  I  say  is  common  sense.  Our 
Mabel  belongs  to  a  time  of  life  when  the 
girls  are  always  dreaming.  And  then  you 
may  say  what  you  like  to  them  mainly  ; 
and  it  makes  no  difiEwTence.  Now  she 
looks  very  pale,  and  she  feels  very  queer, 
all  through  that  young  sort  of  mischieL 
But  let  her  get  a  letter  from  Master  Hil- 
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ary— 'and  you  would  see  what  would 
come  over  her." 

"  I  have  got  it !  I  have  got  it !  "  cried 
a  young  voice,  as  if  in  answer,  although 
too  sudden  of  approach  for  that.  "  Father, 
here  it  is  I  Mother,  here  it  is  !  Long  ex- 
pected, come  at  last  I  There,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  now  ?  " 

Her  face  was  lit  with  a  smile  of  delight, 
and  her  eyes  with  tears  of  gladness,  as 
she  stood  between  her  astonished  par- 
cnts,  and  waved  in  the  air  an  open  letter, 
fluttering  less  (though  a  breeze  was  blow- 
ing) than  her  true  heart  fluttered.  Then 
she  pressed  the  paper  to  her  lips,  and 
kissed  it,  with  a  ^ood  smack  every  time  ; 
and  then  she  laid  it  against  her  bosom, 
and  bowed  to  her  father  and  mother,  as 
much  as  to  say  —  "You  may  think  what 
you  like  of  me,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  1 " 

The  Grower  pushed  two  grey  curls 
aside,  and  looked  up  with  a  grand  amaze- 
ment. Here  was  a  girl,  who  at  dinner- 
time even  would  scarcely  say  more  than 
"yes,"  or  "  no ;  "  who  started  when  sud- 
denly spoken  to,  and  was  obliged  to  clear 
ber  mind  to  think  ;  who  smiled  now  and 
then,  when  a  smile  was  expected,  and  not 
because  she  had  a  smile,  —  in  a  word, 
who  had  become  a  dull,  careless,  unnat- 
ural, cloudy,  depressed,  and*  abominably 
inconsistent  Mabel  —  a  cause  of  anxiety 
to  her  father,  and  of  recklessness  to  her- 
self —  when  lo,  at  a  touch  of  the  magic 
wand,  here  she  was,  as  brave  as  ever  1 

The  father,  and  the  mother  also,  knew 
the  old  expression  settled  on  the  darling 
face  again ;  the  many  family  modes  of 
thinking,  and  of  looking,  and  of  loving, 
and  of  feeling  out  for  love,  which  only  a 
father  and  a  mother  dearly  know  in  a  dear 
child's  face.  And  then  they  looked  at 
one  another ;  and  in  spite  of  all  small 
variance,  the  husband  and  the  wife  were 
one,  in  the  matter  of  rejoicing. 

It  was  not  according  to  their  schemes  1 
and  they  both  might  still  be  obstinate. 
Bat  by  a  stroke  their  hearts  were  opened 
—  wise  or  foolish,  right  or  wrong,  —  what 
they  might  say  outside  reason,  tbey  really 
could  not  stop  to  think.  They  only  saw 
that  their  sweet  good  child,  for  many  long 
months  a  stranger  to  them,  was  come 
home  to  their  hearts  again.  And  they 
could  have  no  clearer  proof  than  this. 

She  took  up  her  father's  pipe,  and 
sniffed  with  a  lofty  contempt  at  the  seal- 
ing-wax (which  was  of  the  very  lowest 
order)  and  then  she  snapped  it  off,  and 
scraped  him  (with  a  tortoise-shell-handled 
knife  of  her  own)  a  proper  place  to  suck 
at.  And  while  she  was  doing  that,  and 


most  busy  with  one  of  her  Angers  to 
make  a  draught,  she  turned  to  her  moth- 
er with  her  other  side,  as  only  a  very 
quick  girl  could  do,  and  tucked  up  some 
hair  (which  was  slipping  from  the  string, 
with  a  palpable  breach  of  the  unities) 
and  gave  her  two  tugs,  in  the  very  right 
place  to  make  her  of  the  latest  fashion  ; 
and  then  let  her  know  with  lips  alone, 
what  store  she  set  on  her  opinion.  And 
the  whole  of  this  business  was  done  in 
less  time  than  two  lovers  would  take  for 
their  kissing  I 

"You  have  beaten  me,  Popsy,"  said 
Mrs.  Lovejoy,  fetching  up  an  old  name  of 
the  days  when  she  was  nursing  this  one. 

"Dash  me,"  cried  the  Grower,  "you 
shall  marry  Old  Harry,  if  you  choose  to 
set  your  heart  on  him." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
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By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
ii.  —  of  gambrinus. 
I. 

Life  is  a  tissue  of  mysteries.  One  is, 
that  if  the  feelings  be  touched  the  palate 
never  complains.  An  egg,  hard-boiled 
over  the  fire  of  the  affections,  outdoes  an 
omelette  by  Savarin.  A  half-pint  of 
schnapps  poured  into  an  earthen  mug 
by  the  hand  of  the  affections,  has  a  finer 
aroma  than  old  wine  in  crystal  goblets, 
less  finely  presented.  Or  what  rude 
bench,  cushioned  by  the  emotions,  is  not 
softer  than  satin  and  eider-down  ?  The 
spiritual  not  only  commands  the  sensual 
—  it  may  be  said  to  create  it.  The  ban- 
quets ot  the  gods  are  divine  only  in  so 
far  as  they  harmonize  the  two.  This  is 
the  whole  secret  of  nectar  and  ambrosia. 

The  theme  so  expands  beneath  the  pen, 
that  we  were  best  bring  it  to  a  heaa  at 
once.  Suffice  it  introduces  us  to  the 
modest  establishment  of  Frau  Schmidt, 
just  beyond  the  outer  droschky  limits  :  a 
favourite  resort  of  mine,  though  better 
beer,  easier  chairs,  and  more  accessible 
sites  be  discoverable  elsewhere.  I  cannot 
baffle  the  reader's  insight — the  out- 
weighing attraction  is  Frau  Schmidt  her- 
self. Yet  she  is  not  a  widow, —  nay,  she 
is  fonder  of  her  husband  than  is  the  case 
with  most  Saxon  women :  and  he  is 
really  quite  a  fine  fellow.  Moreover,  her 
personal  charms  are  not  bewildering. 
She  appears  before  us  a  grey-clad  little 
woman,  with  plain,  pleasant,  patient  vis* 
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and  low,  respectful  voice :  she  puts 
down  our  schoppen  of  beer  on  our  accus- 
tomed table  near  the  window,  smiles  a 
neutral-tinted  little  smile  of  welcome ; 
and  we  pass  the  compliments  of  the  day. 
Twice  or  thrice  during  our  stay  she 
returns  to  chat  with  us  ;  and  her  big, 
grave,  reticent  husband  stands  beside 
her,  and  puts  in  a  rumbling  word  or  two. 
Anon  they  are  off  to  serve  their  other 
customers  —  mostly  common  workmen 
out  of  the  street,  thirsty,  rough  fellows, 
with  marvellous  garments  and  manners. 
Evidently,  the  spell  that  draws  us  hither 
is  one  which  works  beneath  the  surface. 
Well,  we  are  not  going  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  just  yet.  Let  us  first  discuss  our 
meditative  beer  :  in  the  dregs  of  the  last 
glass,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  the  secret 
revealed. 

From  our  window  is  a  view  of  the 
river  and  the  town.  A  tree  rustles  in  the 
little  front-yard  :  beyond  curves  a  dusty 
stretch  of  road.  It  is  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  have  the  room  almost 
to  ourselves.  Till  sunset  we  will  sip, 
and  muse,  and  moralize,  and  hold  con- 
verse with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Gambri- 
nus.  Mighty,  indeed,  is  he  !  Kings  and 
emperors  may  talk,  but  to  Gambrinus 
belongs  the  true  fealty  of  Germans.  We 
have  only  eulogy  for  him  —  he  is  a  spell 
to  disarm  ill-nature's  self.  He  is  author 
of  the  most  genial  liquor  in  the 
world ;  his  wholesome  soul  bubbles  in 
every  foaming  glass*  of  it.  We  could 
have  forgiven  Esau,  had  he  yielded  his 
birthright  for  a  glass  of  German  beer  ; 
nor  would  himself  have  regretted  the 
exchange. 

Try  we  a  mouthful  or  two  ;  how  fresh, 
how  wholesomely  bitter  —  the  texture 
how  fine  and  frothy :  mark  the  delicate 
film  it  leaves  upon  the  glass.  Lighter 
than  English  ale,  of  a  less  pronounced 
but  more  lastingly  agreeable  flavour  :  we 
tire  of  it  no  more  than  of  bread.  We 
may  drink  it  by  the  gallon  ;  and  yet  a 
little  will  go  a  long  way.  It  seems  not  a 
foreign  substance,  but  makes  itself  imme- 
diately at  home.  In  colour  it  ranges 
from  brightest  amber  to  deepest  Van- 
dyke brown,  and  in  strength  from  potent 
Nuremberg  to  airy  Bohemian.  It  is  both 
food  and  drink  to  many  a  poor  devil, 
whose  stomach  it  can  flatter  into  hypoth- 
ecating a  meal.  To  be  sure,  an  unwel- 
come flabbiness  and  flatulence  will,  in 
the  long  run,  reveal  the  deception. 
Rightly  used,  however,  it  makes  thirst  a 
luxury. 

This  liquor  caci  be  neither  brewed  aor 


exported  beyond  the  Fatherland  ;  nav.  a 
journey  of  but  a  few  miles  from  its  birth- 
place impairs  its  integrity.  Why  —  is  a 
romantic  and  poetical  enigma.  la 
America  the  brewing  is  more  elaborate 
and  careful,  but  the  result  is  nervous  and 
heady.  The  broad  Gambrinian  smile 
becomes  a  wiry  grin,  or  even  a  sour  dys- 
peptic grimace.  If  exported,  no  mattef 
with  what  care  of  cork  and  tinfoil,  ere  it 
can  reach  its  destination  some  subtle 
magic  has  conjured  away  the  better  part 
of  it.  Et cesium  et  anitnam  mutat.  Gam- 
brinus has  laid  a  charm  upon  it ;  it  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  country,  and  shall  not 
flow  or  rise  in  alien  veins. 

A  profound  political  truth  is  symbol- 
ized here,  if  we  would  but  see  it ;  it  elu- 
cidates the  subject  of  emigration  and 
the  effect  of  locality  on  temperament. 
The  varieties  of  German  beer  are  innu- 
merable; each  tastes  best  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  brewed  ;  and  each  has  its 
supporters  as  against  all  others.  Now, 
the  Berlin  Government  seems  desirous 
of  proving  (what  we  Americans  have 
already  proved  to  the  world's  sat4sf;x- 
tion,  if  not  to  our  own),  that  people  living, 
no  matter  how  far  apart  and  under  what 
different  circumstances,  maybe  united  in 
mind,  sentiment,  and  disposition  as  one 
man.  To  this  end,  what  method  more 
effective  than  to  ordain  a  universal  beer, 
and  forbid  the  brewing  or  drinking  any 
other  ?  Conden«?e  into  one  the  many 
inconsiderable  principalities  of  Gam- 
brinus. True,  though  men  can  appar- 
ently be  induced  by  the  proper  argu- 
ments to  accommodate  themselves  to 
whatever  political  or  moral  exigencies, 
beer  is  of  a  more  intractable  temper,  and 
persists  in  being  different  in  different 
places.  But  surely  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  can  do  so  much,  will  not  be  beaten 
by  a  beverage  :  the  difficulty  will  be  ulti- 
mately overcome,  if  military  discipline 
and  legislation  be  worth  anything.  Two 
alternatives  suggest  themselves  at  once. 
The  first,  to  create  a  uniform  climate, 
soil,  and  water  throughout  the  Father- 
land—  not  an  impossibility  to  German 
science,  I  should  suppose :  —  the  second, 
to  brew  the  beer  nowhere  save  in  Berlin, 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  Berlin 
would  thus  be  secure  of  becoming  the 
centre  of  attraction  of  the  empire  ;  and 
if,  as  is  believed,  Germans  are  Germans 
by  virtue  of  the  beer  they  drink,  if  all 
drank  the  same  beer,  of  course  they  all 
would  become  the  same  Germans. 

Moreover,  if  this  may  be  done  with 
the  nation,  why  not  apply  the  principle  .to 
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the  individual  ?  A  nation  is  but  a  larger, 
completer  man  ;  and  if  a  nation  may  be 
concentrated  at  a  single  point,  as  Berlin  ; 
why  not  concentrate  the  persons  com- 
posing it  into  a  single  individual,  as  Bis- 
marck ?  Having  swallowed  his  country- 
men, the  prince  could  thereafter  legis- 
late to  please  himself :  and  mi^ht  ulti- 
mately proceed  to  swallow  himself  into  a 
universal  atom. 

Pending  these  improvements,  we  are 
consoled  with  the  reflection  that  there 
are  advantages  connected  with  the  undi- 
gested form  impressed  upon  men  and 
states  by  their  original  creator ;  for 
example,  there  is  much  entertainment  in 
the  discussions  between  various  beer- 
cliqaes  as  to  the  merit  of  their  respective 
beverages.  Saxons,  like  other  people, 
most  enjoy  disputes  the  least  important 
and  adjustable.  A  perverse  instinct,  no 
doubt,  but  universal,  is  that  of  asserting 
the  worth  of  our  own  opinion  and  indi 
viduality  against  all  comers.  It  remains 
to  hope,  that  Saxony,  and  Germany  with 
her  —  leading  the  world  in  other  depart- 
ments of  civilization  —  may  before  long, 
resolve  themselves  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  —  according  to  modern  lights,  the 
only  true  form  of  union. 

n. 

Another  .pull  at  our  schoppen :  we 
must  avoid  over-heating  ourselves  with 
transcendental  controversy.  The  genius 
of  beer  is  peaceful ;  and  there  is  a  mild 
unobtrusive  efficacy  about  it  which  is  a 
marvel  in  its  way.  The  flavour,  although 
highly  agreeable,  does  not  take  the  pal- 
ate captive,  but  introduces  itself  like  a 
friend  of  old  standing ;  the  liquor  glides 
•oftly  through  the  portals  of  the  gullet, 
and  grows  ever  more  good-humoured  on 
the  way  down.  We  swallow  a  mouthful 
or  two,  and  then  put  down  the  glass  to 
pause  and  meditate.  The  effect  upon 
thoughts  is  peculiar  and  grateful.  It 
gently  anoints  them,  so  that  they  move 
more  noiselessly^ and  sleekly,  getting  over 
much  ground  with  little  jar.  It  draws  a 
transparent  screen  between  us  and  our 
mental  processes — as  a  window  shuts 
out  the  noise  of  the  street  without  ob- 
structing our  view  of  what  is  going  on. 
Upon  this  screen  are  projected  luxurious 
faocies,  coming  and  going  we  know  not 
whence  or  whither,  and  we  become  lost 
in  following  them.  Slight  matters  ac- 
quire large  interest ;  with  what  profound 
speculation  do  we  mark  the  course  of 
yonder  leaf  earthwards  floating  from 
Its  twig,  overweighted  by  the  considera- 


tion we  have  bestowed  on  it.  The  strik- 
ing of  a  church-clock,  a  mile  away,  echoes 
through  vast  halls  of  arched  phantasy. 
The  babble  of  those  good  people  at  a 
neighbouring  table  foregoes  distinctive 
utterance,  and  is  resolved  into  a  dreamy 
refrain.  Our  own  voices  seem  to  come 
from  faraway  ;  our  prosaic  thoughts  take 
on  the  hues  of  poetry  and  romance.  We 
seem  to  chant  rather  than  speak  our  sen- 
tences, and  perceive  a  subtle  melody  in 
them.  We  feel  comfortable,  peaceful, 
yet  heroic  and  strong;  surely  there  is 
somewhat  superb  and  grand  about  us, 
which,  till  now,  has  been  but  half  appre- 
ciated. We  sit  full-orbed  and  complete, 
and  regard  our  fellow-men  with  a  sweet- 
tempered  contempt  of  superiority. 

That  peculiar  kind  of  friendliness  and 
sociability  which  distinguishes  Saxons 
would  soon  languish  if  deprived  of  its 
inspiring  beer.  As  sun  to  earth  is  their 
beer  to  tnem  —  the  source  of  their  vitality. 
Colourless  and  bloodless  enough  were 
they  without  it.  If  Gambrinus  may  not 
be  said  (such  an  assertion  would  indeed 
be  treasonable)  to  be  Germany's  immedi- 
ate sovereign,  he  at  least  renders  her 
worth  being  sovereign  over.  It  is  well 
to  make  slaves  and  puppets  of  men,  but 
he  also  deserves  credit,  who  gives  the 
puppet  a  soul  to  be  enslaved  with. 

Happy  Saxons  !  have  they  themselves 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  part  beer 
plays  in  their  economy  —  of  the  degree 
to  which  their  ideas  and  acts  are  steeped 
in  it  ?  Only  Germans  can  properly  be 
said  to  possess  a  national  drink;' beer 
takes  with  them  the  place  of  all  other 
beverages  ;  an  American  bar,  with  its 
myriad  eye-openers  and  stone- walls, 
would  be  absurdly  out  of  place  here. 
The  Saxon's  palate  is  not  tickled  with 
variety  ;  one  thing  suffices  him,  which  he 
loves  as  he  loves  himself  —  because  it 
has  become  a  part  of  him.  It  fascinates 
him,  not  as  aught  new  and  strange,  which 
might  be  potent  for  a  time,  but  eventually 
palls.  But  it  is  as  dear  to  him  as  are  the 
ruddy  drops  which  visit  his  sad  heart  — 
a  steady,  perennial,  exclusive  affection, 
constant  as  his  very  selfishness.  Who 
calls  the  Saxon  cold  ?  is  there  any  devo- 
tion, he  asks,  warmer  than  mine  to  me  ? 

I  like  to  hear  him  call  for  his  beer  — 
as  though  he  had  been  wrongfully  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  claimed  it  as  his  Saxon 
birthright.  There  is  a  certain  half-con- 
cealed complacency  in  his  lone,  too ; 
arising  partly  from  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion, partly  from  pride  that  there  is  so 
good  a  tbing  to  call  for.   Having  got  it. 
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he  never  shows  to  such  advantage  as  with 
it  in  his  hand  —  never  so  like  an  apple  of 
gold  in  a  picture  of  silver.    It  seems  a 

Eity,  then,  that  he  should  ever  strive  to 
e  aught  sublimer  than  a  beer-drinker. 
For  nothing  else  is  he  so  fit ;  nothing 
else,  perhaps,  renders  him  so  genial  and 
happy  ;  and  surely  there  are  many  things 
which  do  him  more  harm.  Gambrinus, 
the  mightiest  of  Germans,  not  only  did 
nothing  else  —  he  owes  his  greatness  to 
that  fact.  Methinks  there  is  deep  sig- 
nificance in  the  story  how,  when  Satan 
called  to  claim  his  bargain,  the  German 
Bacchus  trusted  to  no  other  weapon  than 
this  single  beer-drinking  faculty  of  his, 
and  therewith  got  the  better  of  his  enemy. 
He  played  a  manly  part :  a  smaller  man 
would  have  fallen  to  evasion,  forsaking 
his  true  stronghold  for  another  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted.  Gambrinus  suc- 
ceeded, as  do  all  men  who  know  their 
power  and  rely  upon  it.  Doubtless,  he 
might  have  wasted  his  time  in  making 
himself  a  fair  philosopher,  politician, 
soldier,  or  what  not ;  but  all  would  not 
have  saved  him  from  the  deviL  Saxons 
—  here  is  food  for  reflection. 

I  am  bound  to  admit,  however,  that 
this  luxury,  like  all  others,  may  be  in- 
dulged in  to  imprudent  lengths,  and 
thereby  lead  to  consequences  anything 
but  peaceful  or  meditative.  A  legend  is 
current  of  a  certain  evil  demon,  Katzen- 
jammer  by  name,  who  is  as  hateful  as 
Gambrinus  is  genial ;  and  it  is  whis- 
pered that  between  the  two  there  is  a 
mysterious  and  awful  connection.  When 
the  jovial  monarch's  symposium  is  at  its 
maddest  height,  when  the  guests  are  mer- 
riest and  the  liquor  most  delicious  —  then 
is  it  that  this  hideous  presence  lurks 
most  nigh.  The  lights  may  blaze  upon 
the  festive  board  ;  but  out  of  the  shadow 
below,  and  in  gloomy  alcoves  here  and 
there,  the  boon  companions  shudder  at 
the  glimpse  of  his  ghastly  features. 
Those  who  have  met  him  face  to  face 
(and  such  men  live)  describe  him  as  sal- 
low, cadaverous,  blear-eyed,  and  unwhole- 
some :  his  countenance  overspread  with 
a  grey  despair,  as  of  a  creature  born  from 
joy  to  misery,  and  retaining,  in  his 
wretchedness,  the  memory  of  all  that 
makes  life  sweet,  and  the  yearning  for  it. 
Moreover  —  and  this  is  perhaps  the  gris- 
liest feature  of  the  legend —  he  is  said  to 
bear  a  villanous  and  most  unaccountable 
resemblance  to  Gambrinus  himself ;  in- 
somuch, that  when  encountered  the  morn- 
ing after  a  carousal,  the  beholder  can 
scarce  free  himself  from  the  delusion  that 
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it  is  Gambrinus*s  self  he  sees  —  fearfully 
changed,  indeed,  yet  essentially  the  same. 
I  fear  there  is  some  disagreeable  secret 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  that  poor 
old  Gambrinus  did  not  quite  escape  the 
deviPs  claws,  after  all.  However,  if  we 
can  be  resolute  not  to  commft  ourselves 
too  far  with  the  god,  we  may  be  tolerably 
secured  against  falling  into  the  clutches 
of  the  hobgoblin.  Meanwhile,  excellent 
Frau  Schmidt,  another  pint  of  beer ! 

in. 

What  may  be  the  subtle  principle  ac- 
cording to  wnich  liquors  depend  for  their 
flavour  upon  the  form  and  fashion  of  the 
vessel  from  which  they  are  quaffed,  I 
know  not ;  but  certainly  German  beer 
should  be  drunk  only  from  the  schoppen. 
For  a  long  time  I  put  my  faith  in  an  Ox- 
ford mug  of  pewter  with  a  plate-glass 
bottom ;  out,  in  the  end,  I  reverted  to 
the  national  tankard,  with  its  massive 
base,  its  scolloped  glass  sides,  and  its  lid 
enamelled  with  pictures  and  mottoes. 
The  rest  of  the  world  might  produce 
port-glasses,  hock-glasses,  sherry-glasses, 
absinthe-glasses ;  it  was  reserved  for 
Germany  to  evolve  the  schoppen.  Wheth- 
er Gambrinus  was  the  first  to  invent  it,  I 
am  not  precisely  informed,  but  am  in- 
clined to  consider  it  a  supreme  product 
of  our  modern  civilization. 

I  once  visited  the  Antiken  Sammlung 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Zwinger;  and 
judging  by  the  wild  experiments  in  the 
way  ol  drinking-vessels  on  exhibition 
there,  I  should  have  thought  the  ancients 
must  half  the  time  have  been  in  doubt 
what  they  were  swallowing.  There  were 
elephants,  fishes,  Chinese  pagodas,  leg- 
less human  figures  which,  unlike  their 
living  prototypes,  would  never  stand  up- 
right unless  they  were  empty;  huge  sil- 
ver-mounted horns  ;  ingenious  arrange- 
ments to  rap  the  drinker's  pate  if  he 
spared  to  drink  all  at  a  draught,  or  to 
prick  his  tongue  if  he  drank  not  fast 
enough.  Some  goblets  there  were  of  the 
capacity  of  seven  quarts  —  so  the  guide 
assured  me ;  and  he  added,  in  a  quiet 
tone,  that  the  mighty  ones  of  yore  thought 
nothing  of  emptying  one  without  drawing 
breath.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  courteous, 
amenable  fellow  —  that  guide  —  yellow- 
eyed,  curly-bearded,  with  hands  glove- 
less,  unclean,  and  very  cold.  Near  at 
hand  stood  a  marble  bust  of  Washington, 
placid,  respectable,  and  rather  dirty. 
How  often  had  he  heard  that  lie  reiter-r 
ated,  without  once  being  able  to  knit  his 
marble  brow  at  the  liar,  or  wink  a  pupil« 
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less  eye  at  the  visitor,  not  to  be  taken  in. 
But  I  doubt  not  that  the  fact  of  the  bust's 
being  there  deepened  the  guide's  crime. 

Of  a  less  barbarous  age  are  the  ivory 
tankards,  elaborately  carved,  to  be  found 
in  the  windows  of  curiosity-shops  through- 
out Dresden.  There,  moreover,  stand 
tall  green  glasses  of  Bohemian  manufac- 
ture, jewelled  and  painted  with  ara- 
besques and  figures.  But  all  are  but 
approximations  to  the  excellence  of  the 
clear  glass  schoppen  of  to-day,  which, 
if  it  hold  but  a  pint,  may  be  replenished 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  is  vastly  more 
manageable  than  the  seven-quart  affair. 
They  are  usually  some  seven  or  eight 
inches  high,  and  twice  as  much  in  girth 
—just  a  proportion  of  a  respectable 
toper;  but  this  model  is  varied  within 
certain  limits :  and  some  of  Gothic  de- 
sign, with  peaked  lids,  are  as  beautiful  as 
heart  could  wish  ;  and  a  pewter  mannikin 
an  inch  and  a  half  high,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  liquor,  is  perched 
above  the  handle.  The  lids  are  a  distin- 
guishing feature,  necessary  to  retard  the 
too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  foam.  They 
must  be  kept  down,  like  a  maiden's ; 
should  we  neglect  this  precaution,  not 
only  is  our  beer  liable  to  stale,  but  any 
impertinent  fellow  sitting  near  may,  by 
beer-law,  snatch  a  draught  of  it  without 
saTing,  By  your  leave  ! 

We  may,  of  course,  hurl  the  mug  at 
him ;  there  are  few  better  missiles  than 
a  good  schoppen^  and  every  Saxon  knows 
how  to  use  it  in  this  way  also.  The 
j^i^^^-throwing  spirit  is  latent  in  the 
most  seeming-inoffensive  of  the  race,  and 
will  crop  out  on  occasion.  We  do  not 
know  our  friend  until  we  have  seen  him 
at  such  a  moment.  He  has  no  tendency 
to  individual  action  ;  he  loves  a  majority, 
though  not  ignorant  of  how  to  turn  the 
contrary  position  into  a  virtue.  With  a 
crowd  to  back  him,  he  will  sling  his  mug 
at  anybody;  and  it  is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve, when  once  his  victory  is  secure, 
how  voluble,  excited,  and  indignant  be 
becomes  —  how  implacable  and  over- 
bearing toward>  his  foe  ;  the  same  Saxon 
in  his  beer-saloon  as  at  Sedan  ! 

In  reflecting  upon  the  amount  of  beer 
consumed  by  the  average  Saxon  during 
the  dav,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with 
Rabelais  that  drinking  preceded  thirst  in 
the  order  of  creation,  since  the  want  pos- 
tulates the  habit :  and  that  he  drinks,  not 
because  his  throat  is  parched,  but  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be.  It  is  no  para- 
dox that  the  thirstiest  men  are  the  small- 
est drinkers  :  therefore  Saxons  can  never 
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be  thirsty,  but  drink  either  out  of  mere 
bravadOj'or  else  from  a  belief  that  to 
drink  steadily  the  first  half  of  their  lives, 
will  secure  them  from  thirst  during  the 
second.  If  this  creed  be  not  a  popular 
fallacy,  it  is  a  most  important  truth. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  perhaps  be  safer 
to  continue  the  remedy  throughout  the 
decline  of  existence,  and  so  float  com- 
fortably into  the  other  life. 

nr. 

From  our  present  point  of  view,  Dres- 
den might  be  described  as  a  beer-lake,  of 
which  the  breweries  are  the  head-waters. 
The  liquid,  howexer,  is  divided  up  into 
reservoirs  of  all  sizes,  from  thousand-gal- 
lon tuns  to  pint  bottles.  The  fishes  are 
the  Dresdeners  themselves,  who,  instead 
of  swimming  in  the  lake,  allow  it  to  swim 
in  them  —  a  more  pleasant  and  economic 
arrangement.  This  lake  resembles  the 
ocean  in  having  hours  of  flood  and  ebb  ; 
but  the  tide  never  runs  out  so  far  as  to 
leave  the  fishes  high  and  dry.  The  peri- 
ods of  high  beer,  or  full  fishes,  are, 
roughly  speaking,  from  twelve  to  two  at 
noon  and  from  six  to  ten  in  the  evening. 

It  is  really  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  beer-saloons  to  the  city 
economv.  Beer,  like  other  valuable 
things,  has  a  tendency  to  lodge  humbly  : 
is  fond  of  antique,  not  to  say  plebeian, 
surroundings  ;  and  is  so  thorough  a  dem- 
agogue that  it  not  only  flatters  the  multi- 
tude, but  harbours  in  their  midst  I  Now, 
so  uninviting  are  some  Dresden  neigh- 
bourhoods, we  must  believe  that,  except 
for  the  beer-saloons  in  them,  they  would 
speedily  be  left  without  inhabitants. 
Thus  beer  equalizes  the  distribution  of 
population.  What  is  of  more  mdment,  it 
provides  employment  either  directly  or 
indirectly  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
people.  Not  to  speak  of  the  architects, 
coopers,  glass- workers,  and  numberless 
others  to  whose  support  it  largely  con- 
tributes, it  actually  creates  the  landlords, 
waiters,  and  waitresses.  We  may  go  fur- 
ther, and  point  out  that  it  is  the  vital 
principle,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  popular 
concerts,  as  well  as  of  summer  excursions 
into  rural  suburbs,  whose  healthful 
beauties  would  else  remain  unexplored. 
The  student  Kneipen  owe  what  life  they 
have  more  to  their  beer  than  to  either 
their  traditions  or  the  Schldger.  In 
short,  society,  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  is  clustered  round  the  beer-glass : 
and  the  liquor  of  Gambrinus  is  not  more 
the  national  beverage  than  it  is  the  build- 
er-up  of  the  nation. 
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The  beer-saloon  is  the  Saxon's  club, 
parlour,  and  drawing-room,  and  is  free 
alike  to  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  simple. 
The  family-man  as  well  as  the  bachelor, 
the  old  with  the  young  man,  is  regular 
and  uniform  in  his  attendance.  For 
Saxons  have  no  homes,  nor  the  refine- 
ment which  leads  most  creatures,  human 
or  other,  to  reserve  for  themselves  a  re- 
treat apart  from  the  world's  common  path 
and  gaze.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  husband  objects  to  taking  his  wife 
and  children  along  with  him  :  the  broad 
Saxon  tolerance  never  dreams  of  ostra- 
cising woman  from  the  scene  of  her  lord's 
conviviality.  Though  seldom  present  in 
large  numbers,  there  is  generally  a  sprin- 
kling of  them  in  every  roomful  of  drink- 
ers. I  have  not  observed  that  they 
exercise  any  restraint  upon  the  tone  of 
conversation :  considering  the  light  in 
which  woman  is  regarded,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  should ;  and  as  for 
children,  they  are  not  regarded  at  all. 
The  wives  watch  the  conversation  of  their 
masters  much  as  a  dog  mi^ht  do,  seldom 
thinking  of  contributing  to  it ;  or  if  they 
do,  it  is  not  in  womanly  fashion,  but  so 
far  as  possible  in  imitation  of  the  men's 
manner.  They  drink  their  fair  share  of 
beer,  often  from  the  men's  glass  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  the  geniality  thus  induced 
improves  them.  Until  pretty  far  up  in 
the  social  scale,  there,  is  little  essential 
difference  between  the  lower  orders  of 
women  and  those  above  them,  especially 
after  Gambrinus  has  laid  his  wand  upon 
them.  In  the  German  language  are  no 
equivalents  for  the  best  sense  of  our 
l^dy  and  gentleman ;  and  perhaps  the 
reason  is  not  entirely  a  linguistic  one. 

Female  Saxony  is  very  industrious ; 
carries  its  sewing  or  embroidery  about 
with  it  everywhere,  and  knits  to  admira- 
tion. When  in  its  own  company,  it 
chatters  like  magpies,  and  we  watch  it 
with  an  appropriately  amused  interest. 
But  our  interest  is  of  another  sort  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  a  man  enters  with 
his  newly-married  wife,  or  sweetheart. 
The  untutored  stranger  observes  with 
curiosity  the  indifference  of  the  couple 
to  the  public  eye.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  second  glass,  her  head  droops  upon 
his  shoulder,  their  hands  and  eyes  meet,, 
they  murmur  in  each  other's  ear,  and 
fatuously  smile.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that 
the  table  and  the  room  are  crowded  with 
strange  faces.  The  untutored  stranger, 
if  he  imagine  these  people  to  be  oUier 
than  tof  perfect  social  respectability, 
commits  a  profound  mistake.  They  are 
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Saxons  of  the  better  class,  and  are  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  anything  coarse  or 
ungainly  in  thus  giving  publicity  to  their 
mutual  endearments.  The  untutored 
stranger  had  perhaps  believed  that  pub- 
licity of  love,  to  be  sublime,  must  be  man- 
ifested under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. He  had  read  with  pleasure 
how  the  beautiful  woman  threw  herself 
upon  her  lover's  bosom,  so  to  intercept 
the  fatal  bullet :  or  his  heart  had  throbbed 
at  the  passionate  last  embrace  of  wife 
and  husband  upon  the  scaffold  steps. 
But  he  is  extrava^^ant  and  prejudiced : 
not  instant  death,  but  a  quart  or  so  of 
beer,  is  pretext  all-sufficient.  Nay,  may 
it  not  be  that  our  Saxon  sweethearts 
would  find  death  put  their  affection  out 
of  joint,  and  therefore  do  wisely  to  be 
satisfied  with  tl>e  easy  godfathership  of 
Gambrinus?  At  all  events,  our  criti- 
cisms are  as  gratuitous  as  untutored. 
The  mixed  assembly  in  which  the  exhi- 
bition takes  place  considers  it  so  little 
extraordinary,  as  scarcely  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  it  or  away  from  it. 
Nevertheless  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit- 
ual nudity  about  it,  which,  if  not  divine, 
indicates  a  phase  of  civilization  else- 
where unknown. 

I  have  introduced  this  scene  because 
it  typifies  a  universal  trait.  Saxons  can- 
not be  happv  except  in  public  and  under 
one  another^s  noses.  The  edge  of  pain 
is  dulled  for  them  if  only  they  may  un- 
dergo their  torture  in  the  market-place ; 
and  no  piece  of  good  luck  is  worth  hav- 
ing which  has  not  been  dragged  through 
the  common  gutter.  Each  man's  family 
is  too  small  for  him, —  he  must  take  his 
neighbour's  likewise  into  his  bosom.  Is 
this  the  result  of  a  lofty  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood  ?  or  is  it  diseased  vanity, 
which  finds  its  only  comfort  in  stripping 
the  wretched  fi^-leaves  alike  from  its 
virtue  and  its  vice  ?  Nevertheless,  most 
Saxons,  if  charged  to  their  faces  with  be- 
ing the  first  of  nations,  admit  the  im- 
peachment: which  proves  how  little 
true  greatness  has  in  common  with  the 
minor  proprieties. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  study  this 
trait  in  its  effect  upon  gossip  and  scan- 
dal. If  a  man  denudes  himself  in  pres- 
ence of  my  crony  and  me,  does  he  not 
deprive  our  epigrams  of  their  sting,  and 
make  our  innuendoes  ridiculous  ?  Back- 
biters, thus  rudely  treated,  must  lose  that 
delicate  flavour  which  renders  a  dish  of 
French  scandal  the  delight  of  the  world. 
But  the  guild  dies  hard,  and  even  in  the 
face  of  a  persecution  which  should  go 
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the  length  not  only  of  confessing  dis- 
creditabilities,  but  of  taking  a  pride  in 
them,  will  still  find  some  husks  to  fatten 
upon. 


From  The  Cornhill  Ma^zine. 
FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  LVL 

{continued^ 

"  Don't  let  me  drive  you  away,  mis- 
tress.   I  think  I  won't  go  in  to-night." 

"  O  no  —  you  don't  drive  me  away." 

Then  they  stood  in  a  state  of  some 
embarrassment,  Bathsheba  trying  to  wipe 
her  dreadfully  drenched  and  mfiamed 
face  without  his  noticing  her.  At  length 
Oak  said,  "  I've  not  seen  you  —  I  mean 
spoken  to  you  —  since  ever  so  long,  have 
I  ?  "  But  he  feared  to  bring  distressing 
memories  back,  and  interrupted  himself 
with  :  "  Were  you  going  in^o  church  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I  came  to  see  the 
tombstone  privately  —  to  see  if  they  had 
cot  the  inscription  as  I  wished.  Mr. 
Oak,  you  needn't  mind  speaking  to  me, 
if  you  wish  to,  on  the  matter  which  is  in 
both  our  minds  at  this  moment." 

"  And  have  they  done  it  as  you 
wished  ?  "  said  Oak. 

"  Yes.  Come  and  see  it,  if  you  have 
not  already." 

So  together  they  went  and  read  the 
tomb.  **  Eight  months  ago  !  "  Gabriel 
murmured  when  he  saw  the  date.  "It 
seems  like  yesterday  to  me." 

"And  to  me  as  if  it  were  years  ago  — 
long  years,  and  I  had  been  dead  between. 
And  now  I  am  going  home,  Mr.  Oak." 

Oak  walked  after  her.  "  I  wanted  to 
name  a  small  matter  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
could,"  he  said  with  hesitation.  "  Merely 
about  business,  and  I  think  I  may  just 
mention  it  now,  if  you'll  allow  me." 

"  O  jes,  certainly." 
It  IS  that  I  may  soon  have  to  give  up 
the  management  of  your  farm,  Mrs. 
Troy.  The  fact  is,  I  am  thinking  of  leav- 
ing England  —  not  yet  you  know  —  next 
spring." 

^  Leaving  England  ! "  she  said  in  sur- 
prise and  genuine  disappointment.  Why, 
Gabriel,  what  are  you  going  to  do  that 

"  Well,  I've  thought  it  best,"  Oak 
stammered  out.  "  California  is  the  spot 
IVe  had  in  my  mind  to  try." 

"  Bat  it  is  understood  everywhere  that 


you  are  going  to  take  the  Lower  Farm  on 
your  own  account." 

"  Tve  had  the  refusal  o'  it,  'tis  true  ; 
but  nothing  is  settled  yet,  and  I  have 
reasons  for  gieing  up.  I  shall  finish  out 
my  year  there  as  manager  for  the  trus- 
tees, but  no  more." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ? 

0  Gabriel,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  go 
away  !  You've  been  witn  me  so  long  — 
through  bright  times  and  dark  times  — 
such  old  friends  as  we  are  —  that  it 
seems  unkind  almost.  I  had  fancied 
that  if  you  leased  the  other  farm  as  mas- 
ter, you  mi^ht  still  give  a  helping  look 
across  at  mme.   And  now  going  away  1 " 

"  I  would  have  willingly." 

"Yet  now  that  I  am  more  helpless 
than  ever  vou  go  away." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  ill  fortune  o'  it,"  said 
Gabriel,  in  a  distressed  tone.  "And  it 
is  because  of  that  very  helplessness  that 

1  feel  bqund  to  go.  Good  afternoon, 
ma'am."  He  concluded  in  evident  anx- 
iety to  get  away,  and  at  once  went  out  of 
the  churchyard  by  a  path  she  could 
follow  on  no  pretence  whatever. 

Bathsheba  went  home,  her  mind  occu- 
pied with  a  new  trouble,  which,  being 
rather  harassing  than  deadly,  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  good  by  diverting  her  from 
the  chronic  gloom  of  her  life.  She  was 
set  thinking  a  great  deal  about  Oak  and  of 
his  wish  to  shun  her  ;  and  th^re  occurred 
to  Bathsheba  several  incidents  of  her 
latter  intercourse  with  him,  which,  trivial 
when  singly  viewed,  amounted  together 
to  a  perceptible  disinclination  for  her 
society.  It  broke  upon  her  at  length  as 
a  great  pain  that  her  last  old  disciple  was 
about  to  forsake  her  and  flee.  He  who 
had  believed  in  her  and  argued  on  her 
side  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
against  her,  had  at  last  like  the  others 
become  weary  and  neglectful  of  the  old 
cause,  and  was  leaving  her  to  fight  her 
battles  alone. 

Three  weeks  went  on,  and  more  evi- 
dence of  his  wint  of  interest  in  her  was 
forthcoming.  She  noticed  that  instead 
of  entering  the  small  parlour  or  office 
where  the  farm  accounts  were  kept,  and 
waiting,  or  leaving  a  memorandum  as  he 
had  hitherto  done  during  her  seclusion, 
Oak  never  came  at  all  when  she  was 
likely  to  be  there,  only  entering  at  unsea- 
sonable hours  when  her  presence  in  that 
part  of  the  house  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected. Whenever  he  wanted  directions 
he  sent  a  message,  or  note  with  neither 
heading  nor  signature,  to  which  she  was 
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obliged  to  reply  in  the  same  off-hand 
style.  Poor  Bathsheba  began  to  suffer 
now  from  the  most  torturing  sting  of  all 
—  a  sensation  that  she  was  despised. 

The  autumn  wore  away  gloomily  enough 
amid  these  melancholy  conjectures,  and 
Christmas-day  came,  completing  a  year 
of  her  legal  widowhood,  and  two  years 
and  a  quarter  of  her  life  alone.  On  ex- 
amining her  heart  it  appeared  beyond 
measure  strange  that  the  subject  of 
which  the  season  might  have  been  sup- 
posed suggestive  —  the  event  in  the  hall 
at  Boldwood's  —  was  not  agitating  her  at 
all ;  but  instead,  an  agonizing  conviction 
that  everybody  abjured  her  —  for  what 
she  could  not  tell — and  that  Oak  was 
the  ringleader  of  the  recusants.  Coming 
out  of  church  that  day  she  looked  round 
in  the  hope  that  Oak,  whose  bass  voice 
she  had  heard  rolling  out  from  the  gal- 
lery overhead  in  a  most  unconcerned 
manner,  might  chance  to  linger  in  her 
path  in  the  old  wav.  There  he  was,  as 
usual,  coming  up  the  path  behind  her ; 
but  on  seeing  Bathsheba  turn,  he  looked 
aside,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  beyond  the 
gate,  and  there  was  the  barest  excuse  for 
a  divergence,  he  made  one,  and  van- 
ished. 

The  next  morning  brought  the  culmi- 
nating stroke  ;  she  had  been  expecting  it 
long.  It  was  a  formal  notice  by  letter 
from  him  that  he  should  not  renew  his 
engagement  with  her  for  the  following 
Lady-day. 

Bathsheba  actually  sat  and  cried  over 
this  letter  most  bitterly.  She  was  ag- 
grieved and  wounded  that  the  possession 
of  hopeless  love  from  Gabriel,  which  she 
had  grown  to  regard  as  her  inalienable 
right  for  life,  should  have  been  with- 
drawn just  at  his  own  pleasure  in  this 
way.  She  was  bewildered  too  by  the 
prospect  of  having  to  rely  on  her  own  re- 
sources again  :  it  seemed  to  herself  that 
she  never  could  again  acquire  energy 
•ufficient  to  go  to  market,  barter,  and 
sell.  Since  Troy*s  death  Oak  had  at- 
tended all  sales  and  fairs  for  her,  trans- 
acting her  business  at  the  came  time  with 
his  own.  What  should  she  do  now  I 
Her  life  was  becoming  a  desolation. 

So  desolate  was  Bathsheba  this  even- 
ing, that  in  an  absolute  hun|;er  for  pity 
and  sympathy,  and  miserable  in  that  she 
appeared  to  have  outlived  the  only  true 
friendship  she  had  ever  owned,  she  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  cloak  and  went  down 
to  Oak's  house  just  after  sunset,  guided  on 
her  way  by  the  pale  primrose  rays  of  a 
crescent  moon  a  few  days  old* 


A  dancing  firelight  shone  from  the 
window,  but  nobody  was  visible  in  the 
room.  -  She  tapped  nervously,  and  then 
thought  it  doubtful  if  it  were  rio;ht  for  a 
single  woman  to  call  upon  a  bachelor 
who  lived  alone,  although  he  was  her 
manager  and  she  might  be  supposed  to 
call  on  business  without  any  real  impro- 
priety. Gabriel  opened  the  door^and  the 
moon  shone  upon  his  forehead. 
"  Mr.  Oak,"  said  Bathslieba.  faintly. 
"  Yes ;  I  am  Mr.  Oak,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Who  have  I  the  honour          Oh  !  how 

stupid  of  me  not  to  know  you,  mistress  ! " 

"  I  shall  not  be  your  mistress  much 
longer,  shall  I,  Gabriel  ? "  she  said,  in 
pathetic  tones. 

"  Well,  no.    I  suppose          But  come 

in,  ma'am.    Oh— and  I'll  get  a  light," 
Oak  replied,  with  some  awkwardness. 
•*  No  ;  not  on  my  account." 
"It  is  so  seldom  that  I  get  a  bdy  vis- 
itor, that  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  proi>er  ac- 
commodation. Will  you  sit  down,  please  ? 
Here's  a  chair,  and  there's  one,  too.  I 
am  sorry  that  my  chairs  all  have  wood 
seats,  and  are  rather  hard,  but  I  —  was 
thinking  of  getting  some  new  ones."  Oak 
placed  two  or  three  for  her. 
"  They  are  quite  easy  enough  for  roe." 
So  down  she  sat,  and  down  sat  he,  the 
fire  dancing  in  their  faces,  and  upon 

The  few  worn-out  traps,  all  a-sheenen 
With  long  years  of  handlen, 

that  formed  Oak's  array  of  household 
possessions,  which  sent  back  a  dancing 
reflection  in  reply.  It  was  very  odd  to 
these  two  persons,  who  knew  each  other 
passing  well,  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  their  meeting  in  a  new  place  and  in  a 
new  way  should  make  them  so  awkward 
and  constrained.  In  the  fields,  or  at  her 
liouse,  there  had  never  been  any  embar- 
rassment ;  but  now  that  Oak  had  become 
the  entertainer,  their  lives  seemed  to  be 
moved  back  again  to  the  days  when  they 
were  strangers. 

You'll  think  it  strange  that  I  have 

come,  but  " 

"Oh,  no;  not  at  all  1" 
"But  I  thought  —  Gabriel,  I  have  been 
uneasy  in  the  belief  that  I  have  offended 
you,  and  that  you  are  going  away  on  that 
account.  It  grieved  me  very  much,  and 
I  couldn't  help  coming." 

"  Offended  me  !  As  if  you  could  do 
that,  Bathsheba  !  " 

"  Haven't  I  ? "  she  asked,  gladly. 
"  But  what  are  you  going  away  for  else  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  emigrate,  you 
know ;  I  wasn't  aware  that  you  would 
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wish  tne  not  to  when  I  told  ye,  or  I 
shouldn't  ha'  thought  of  doing  it,"  he 
said,  simply.  "I  have  arranged  for  the 
Lower  Farm,  and  shall  have  it  in  my  own 
hands  at  Lady-day.  You  know  I've  had 
a  share  in  it  for  some  time.  Still,  that 
wouldn't  prevent  my  attending  to  your 
business  as  before,  hadn't  it  been  that 
things  have  been  said  about  us." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Bathsheba,  in  surprise. 
"  Things  said  about  you  and  me  1  What 
are  they  ?  " 

I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  It  would  be  wiser  if  you  were  to,  I 
think.  You  have  played  the  part  of  men- 
tor to  me  many  times,  and  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  fear  to  do  it  now." 

'*  It  is  nothing  that  you  have  done,  this 
time.  The  top  and  tail  o't  is  this  —  that 
I  am  sniffing  about  here,  and  waiting  for 
poor  Boldwood's  farm,  with  the  thought 
of  getting  you  some  day." 

**  Getting  me !  What  does  that 
mean  ?  " 

**  Marrying  o*  ye,  in  plain  British.  You 
asked  roe  to  tell,  so  you  must'nt  blame 
me." 

Bathsheba  did  not  look  quite  so 
alarmed  as  if  a  cannon  had  been  dis- 
charged by  her  ear,  which  was  what  Oak 
had  expected.  "  Marrying  me  !  I  didn't 
know  it  was  that  you  meant,"  she  said, 
quietly.  *'Such  a  thing  as  that  is  too 
absur  —  too  soon  —  to  think  of,  by  far  I  " 

"  Yes  ;  of  course,  it  is  too  absurd.  I 
don't  desire  any  such  thing;  I  should 
think  that  was  visible  enough,  by  this 
time.  Surely,  surely  you  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  I  think  of  marrying.  It 
is  too  absurd,  as  you  say." 

** '  Too  s-s-soon'  were  the  words  I 
used." 

**  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  correcting 
you,  but  you  said,  *  too  absurd,'  and  so  do 
I." 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon  too  I  "  she  re- 
turned, with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  *  Too 
soon  '  was  all  I  said.  But  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter a  bit  —  not  at  sill  —  but  I  only  said, 
*  too  soon.'  Indeed,  I  didn't,  Mr.  Oak  ; 
and  you  must  believe  me  !  " 

Gabriel  looked  her  long  in  the  face, 
but  the  firelight  being  famt  there  was 
not  much  to  be  seen.  "  Bathsheba,"  he 
said,  tenderly  and  in  surprise,  and  com- 
ing closer :  **  if  I  only  knew  one  thing  — 
whether  you  would  allow  me  to  love  you 
and  win  you,  and  marry  you  after  all  — 
if  I  only  knew  that  I " 

"  But  you  never  will  know,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  Why  ?  " 


"  Because  you  never  ask." 

"  O  — -  O  I  "  said  Gabriel,  with  a  low 
laugh  of  joyousness.  "  My  own  dear  " 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  sent  me  that 
harsh  letter  this  morning,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "  It  shows  you  didn't  care  a  bit 
about  me,  and  were  ready  to  desert  me 
like  all  the  rest  of  them.  It  was  very 
cruel  of  you,  considering  I  was  the  first 
sweetheart  that  you  ever  had,  and  you 
were  the  first  I  ever  had,  and  I  shall  not 
forget  it ! " 

"  Now,  Bathsheba,  was  ever  anybody 
so  provoking  ?  "  he  said,  laughing.  "  You 
know  it  was  purely  that  I,  as  an  unmar- 
ried roan  carrying  on  a  business  for  you 
as  a  very  taking  young  woman,  had  a 
proper  hard  part  to  play  —  more  partic- 
ularly that  people  knew  I  bad  a  sort  of 
feeling  for  ye ;  and  I  fancied  from  the 
way  we  were  mentioned  together,  that  it 
might  injure  your  good  name.  Nobody 
knows  the  heat  and  fret  I  have  been 
caused  by  it." 

"And  was  that  all?" 

«  All." 

"  O,  how  glad  I  am  I  came  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed thankfully,  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat.  "  I  have  thought  so  much  more  of 
you  since  I  fancied  you  did  not  want 
even  to  see  me  again.  But  I  must  be 
going  now,  or  I  shall  be  missed.  Why, 
Gabriel,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  laugh, 
as  they  went  to  the  door,  "it  seems 
exactly  as  if  I  had  come  courting  you  — 
how  areadful." 

"  And  quite  right,  too,"  said  Oak.  "  I've 
danced  at  your  skittish  heels,  ray  beauti- 
ful Bathsheba,  for  many  a  long  mile,  and 
many  a  lonfi^  day,  and  it  is  hard  to  be- 
grudge me  this  one  visit." 

He  accompanied  her  up  the  hill,  ex- 
plaining to  her  the  details  of  his  forth- 
coming tenure  of  the  Lower  Farm. 
They  spoke  very  little  of  their  mutual 
feelings ;  pretty  phrases  and  warm  ex- 
pressions being  probably  unnecessary  be- 
tween such  tried  friends.  Theirs  was 
that  substantial  affection  which  arises 
(if  any  arises  at  all)  when  the  two  who 
are  thrown  together  begin  first  by  know- 
ing the  rougher  sides  of  each  other's 
character,  and  not  the  best  till  further 
on,  the  romance  growing  up  in  the  in- 
terstices of  a  mass  of  hard  prosaic  reali- 
ty. This  good-fellowship  —  camaraderie^ 
usually  occurring  through  similarity  of 
pursuits,  is  unfortunately  seldom  super- 
added to  love  between  the  sexes,  be- 
cause men  and  women  associate,  not  in 
their  labours,  but  in  their  pleasures 
merely.    Where,  however,   happy  cir- 
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cumstances  permits  its  development,  the 
compounded  feeling  proves  itself  to  be 
the  only  love  which  is  strong  as  death 
that  love  which  manv  waters  cannot 
quench,  nor  the  flooaS  drown,  beside 
which  the  passion  usually  called  by  the 
name  is  evanescent  as  steam. 

CHAPTER  LVn. 

A   FOGGY  NIGHT  AND   MORNING:  CON- 
CLUSION. 

"The  most  private,  secret,  plainest 
wedding  that  it  is  possible  to  have." 

Those  had  been  Bathsheba's  words  to 
Oak  one  evening,  some  time  after  the 
event  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  he 
meditated  a  full  hour  by  the  clock  upon 
how  to  carry  out  her  wishes  to  the  letter. 

"  A  licence  —  O  yes,  it  must  be  a  li- 
cence," he  said  to  himself  at  last.  "  Very 
well,  then  ;  first,  a  licence.  " 

On  a  dark  night,  a  few  days  later. 
Oak  came  with  mysterious  steps  from 
the  surrogate's  door  in  Casterbridge. 
On  the  way  home  he  heard  a  heavy 
tread  in  front  of  him,  and,  overtaking  the 
man,  found  him  to  be  Coggan.  They 
walked  together  into  the  village  until 
they  came  to  a  little  lane  behind  the 
church  leading  down  to  the  cottage  of 
Laban  Tall,  who  had  lately  been  installed 
as  clerk  of  the  parish,  and  was  yet  iu 
mortal  terror  at  church  c»u  Sundays  when 
he  heard  his  lone  voice  among  certain 
hard  words  of  the  Psalms  whither  no 
man  ventured  to  follow  him, 

"  Well,  good-night,  Coggan,"  said  Oak, 
**  Vm  going  down  this  way." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Coggan,  surprised  ; 
"what's  going  on  to-night  then,  make  so 
bold,  Mr.  Oak  ?  " 

It  seemed  rather  ungenerous  not  to 
tell  Coggan  under  the  circumstances,  for 
Coggan  had  been  true  as  steel  all 
through  the  time  of  Gabriel's  unhappi- 
ness  about  Bathsheba,  and  Gabriel  said, 
"  You  can  keep  a  secret,  Coggan  ?  " 

"  You've  proved  me,  and  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  have,  and  I  do  know.  Well 
then,  mistress  and  I  mean  to  get  mar- 
ried to-morrow  morning." 

"  Heaven's  high  tower !  And  yet  I've 
thought  of  such  a  thing  from  time  to 
time  ;  true,  I  have.  But  keeping  it  so 
close  !  Well,  there,  'tis  no  consarn  of 
mine,  and  I  wish  ye  joy  o'  her." 

"Thank  you,  Coggan.  But  I  assure 
ye  that  this  great  hush  is  not  what  I 
wished  for  at  all,  or  what  either  of  us 
would  have  wished  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
certain  things  that  would  make  a  gay 


wedding  seem  hardly  the  thing.  Bath- 
sheba has  a  great  wish  that  all  the  parish 
shall  not  be  in  church,  looking  at  her  — 
she's  shy-like  and  nervous  about  it,  in 
fact  —  so  be  doing  this  to  humour  her." 

"  Ay,  I  see :  quite  right,  too,  I  suppose 
I  must  say.  And  you  be  now  going 
down  to  the  clerk." 

"  Yes ;  you  may  as  well  come  with 
me." 

"  I  am  afraid  your  labour  in  keeping  it 
close  will  be  throwed  away,"  said  Cog- 
gan as  they  walked  alone.  "  Labe  Tall  s 
old  woman  will  horn  it  aU  over*  parish  in 
half  an  hour." 

"  So  she  will,  upon  my  life  ;  T  never 
thought  of  that,"  said  Oak,  pausing. 
"  Yet  I  must  tell  him  to-night,  I  suppose, 
for  he  is  working  so  far  off,  and  leaves 
early." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  how  we  could  tackle  her," 
said  Coggan.  "  I'll  knock  and  ask  to 
speak  to  Laban  outside  the  door,  you 
standing  in  the  background.  Then  he'll 
come  out,  and  you  can  tell  yer  tale. 
She'll  never  guess  what  I  want  en  for  ; 
and  I'll  make  up  a,  few  words  about  the 
farm-work  as  a  blind." 

This  scheme  was  considered  feasible  ; 
and  Coggan  advanced  boldly,  and  rapped 
at  Mrs.  Tali's  door.  Mrs.  Tall  herself 
opened  it. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  word  with  Laban." 

"  He's  not  at  home,  and  won't  be  this 
sitie  of  eleven  o'clock.  Hc'vc  been 
forced  to  go  over  to  Yalbury  since  shut- 
ting out  work.    I  shall  do  quite  as  .well." 

"  I  hardly  thhik  you  will.  Stop  a  mo- 
ment." And  Coifgan  stepped  round  the 
corner  of  the  i>orch  to  consult  Oak. 

"  Who's  t'other  man,  then  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Tall. 

"  Only  a  friend,"  said  Coggan. 

"Say  he's  wanted  to  meet  mistress 
near  church-hatch  to-morrow  morning  at 
ten,'*  said  Oak,  in  a  whisper.  "  That  he 
must  come  without  fail,  and  wear  his 
best  clothes." 

"  The  clothes  will  floor  us  as  safe  as 
houses  !  "  said  Coggan. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,"  said  Oak.  «  Tell 
her." 

So  Coggan  delivered  the  message. 
"  Mind,  wet  or  dry,  blow  or  snow/he 
must  come,"  added  Jan.  "  'Tis  very  par- 
ticular, indeed.  The  fact  is  'tis  to  wit- 
ness her  sign  some  law-work  about  tak- 
ing shares  wi'  another  farmer  for  a  long 
span  o'  years.  There,  that's  what  'tis, 
and  now  I've  told  ye.  Mother  Tall,  in  a 
way  I  shouldn't  ha'  done  if  I  hadn't  loved 
ye  so  hopeless  well." 
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Coggan  retired  before  she  could  ask 
any  farther  ;  and  then  they  called  at  the 
vicar's  in  a  way  which  excited  no  curios- 
ity at  all.  Then  Gabriel  went  home  and 
prepared  for  the  morrow. 

"  Liddy,*'  said  Bathsheba,  on  going  to 
bed  that  night,  "  I  want  you  to  call  me 
at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow,  in  case  I 
shouldn't  wake." 

"  But  you  always  do  wake  afore  then, 
ma'am." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  something  important 
to  do,  which  I'll  tell  you  of  when  the 
time  comes,  and  it's  best  to  make  sure." 

Bathsheba,  however,  awoke  voluntarily 
at  four,  nor  could  she  by  any  contrivance 
get  to  sleep  again.  About  six,  being 
Quite  positive  that  her  watch  had  stopped 
Guring  the  night,  she  could  wait  no  longer. 
She  went  and  tapped  at  Liddy 's  door,  and 
after  some  labour  awoke  her. 

"But  I  thought  it  was  I  who  had  to 
call  you  ? "  said  the  bewildered  Liddy. 
"And  it  isn't  six  yet." 

"  Indeed  it  is  ;  how  can  you  tell  such  a 
story,  Liddy  ?  1  know  it  must  be  ever  so 
much  past  seven.  Come  to  my  room  as 
soon  as  you  can  ;  I  want  you  to  give  my 
hair  a  good  brushing." 

When  Liddy  came  to  Bathsheba's  room 
her  mistress  was  already  waiting.  Liddy 
could  not  understand  this  extraordinary 
promptness.  "Whatever  ts  going  on, 
ma'am  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Bathsheba, 
with  a  mischievous  smile  in  her  bright 
eyes.  "Farmer  Oak  is  coming  here  to 
dint  with  me  to-day  !  " 

"  Farmer  Oak  —  and  nobody  else  ?  — 
you  two  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"But  is  it  safe,  ma'am?"  said  her 
companion,  dubiously.  "  A  woman's 
good  name  is  such  a  perishable  article 
that  " 

Bathsheba  laughed  with  a  flushed 
cheek,  and  whispered  in  Liddy's  ear,  al- 
though there  was  nobody  present.  Then 
Liddy  stared  and  exclaimed,  "  Souls 
alive,  what  news  I  It  makes  my  heart  go 
quite  burapity-bump  I " 


and  knocked  at  Bathsheba's  door.  Ten 
minutes  later  two  large  umbrellas  might 
have  been  seen  moving  from  the  same 
door,  and  through  the  mist  along  the  road 
to  the  church.  The  distance  was  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards,  and  these 
two  sensible  persons  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary to  drive.  An  observer  must  have 
been  very  close  indeed  to  discover  that 
the  forms  under  the  umbrellas  were  those 
of  Oak  and  Bathsheba,  arm-in-arm  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Oak  in  a 
great  coat  extending  to  his  knees,  and 
Bathsheba  in  a  cloak  that  reached  her 
clogs.  Yet  though  so  plainly  dressed, 
there  was  a  certain  rejuvenated  appear- 
ance about  her  — 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut  and  be  a  bud 
again. 

Repose  had  again  incarnadined  her 
cheeks  ;  and  having,  at  Gabriel's  request, 
arranged  her  hair  this  morning  as  she 
had  worn  it  years  ago  on  Norcombe  Hill, 
she  seemed  in  his  eyes  remarkably  like 
the  girl  of  that  fascinating  dream,  which, 
considering  that  she  was  now  only  three 
or  four  and  twenty,  was  perhaps  not  very 
wonderful.  In  the  church  were  Tall, 
Liddy,  and  the  parson,  and  in  a  remark- 
ably short  space  of  time  the  deed  was 
done. 

The  two  sat  down  very  quietly  to  tea 
in  Bathsheba's  parlour  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  for  it  had  been  arranged 
that  Farmer  Oak  should  go  there  to  live, 
since  he  had  as  yet  neither  money,  house, 
nor  furniture  worthy  of  the  name,  though 
he  was  on  a  sure  way  towards  them, 
whilst  Bathsheba  was,  comparatively,  in 
a  plethora  of  all  three.  Just  as  Bath- 
sheba was  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea,  their 
ears  were  greeted  by  the  firing  of  a  can- 
non, followed  by  what  seemed  like  a  tre- 
mendous blowing  of  trumpets,  in  the 
front  of  the  house. 

"There!"  said  Oak,  laughing.  "I 
knew  those  fellows  were  up  to  somethinc^, 
by  the  look  of  their  faces." 

Oak  took  up  the  light  and  went  into 
the  porch,  followed  by  Bathsheba  with  a 


*•  It  makes  mine  rather  furious,  too,"  shawl  over  her  head.   The  rays  fell  upon 

   *      •         a  group  of  male  figures  gathered  upon 

the  gravel  in  front,  who,  when  they  saw 
the  newly-married  couple  in  the  porch, 
set  up  a  loud  "  Hurrah  ! "  and  at  the 
same  moment  bang  again  went  the  can- 
non in  the  background,  followed  by  a 
hideous  clang  of  music  from  a  drum, 
tambourine,  clarionet,  serpent,  hautboy, 
tenor-viol,  and  double-bass  —  the  only 
remaining  relics  of  the  true  and  original 


said  Bathsheba.  "  However,  there's  no 
getting  out  of  it  now." 

It  was  a  damp  disagreeable  morning. 
Nevertheless,  at  twenty  minutes  to  ten 
o'clock.  Oak  came  out  of  his  bouse,  and 

W^ent  up  the  hillside 
With  that  sort  of  stride 
A  man  puts  out  when  walking  in  search  of  a 
bride, 
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Weatberbury  band  —  venerable  worm- 
eaten  instruments,  which  had  celebrated 
in  their  own  persons  the  victories  of 
Marlborough,  under  the  fingers  of  the 
forefathers  of  those  who  played  them 
now.  The  performers  came  forward  and 
marched  up  to  the  front. 

"  Those  bright  boys,  Mark  Qark  and 
Jan,  are  at  the  bottom  of  this,"  said  Oak. 
**  Come  in,  souls,  and  have  something  to 
eat  and  drink  with  me  and  my  wife." 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  with 
evident  self-denial.  "  Thank  ye  all  the 
same,  but  we'll  call  at  a  more  seemly 
time.  However,  we  couldn't  think  of 
letting  the  day  pass  without  a  note  of 
admiration  of  some  sort.  If  ye  could 
send  a  drop  of  som'at  down  to  Warren's, 
why  so  it  is.  Here's  long  life  and  happi- 
ness to  Neighbour  Oak  and  his  comely 
bride  I " 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye  all,"  said  Gabriel. 
"  A  bit  and  drop  shall  be  sent  to  Warren  s 
for  ye  at  once.  I  had  a  thought  that  we 
might  very  likelv  get  a  salute  o'  some 
sort  from  our  old  friends,  and  I  was  say- 
ing so  to  my  wife  but  now." 

"  Faith,"  said  Coggan  in  a  critical  tone, 
turning  to  his  companions,  "the  man 
hev  learnt  to  say  *  my  wife  *  in  a  wonder- 
ful nateral  way,  considering  how  very 
youthful  he  is  in  wedlock  as  yet  —  hey, 
neighbours  all  ?  " 

"  I  never  heerd  a  skilful  old  married 
feller  of  twenty  years'  standing  pipe  *  my 
wife '  in  a  more  used  note  than  'a  did," 
said  Jacob  Smallbury,  "  It  might  have 
been  more  true  to  nater  if  it  had  been 
spoke  a  little  chillier  ;  but  that  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  just  now." 

"  That  improvement  will  come  with 
time,"  said  Jan,  twirling  his  eye. 

Then  Oak  laughed,  and  Bathsheba 
smiled,  for  she  never  laughed  readily 
now,  and  their  friends  turned  to  go. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that's  about  the  size 
o't,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  a  cheer- 
ful sigh  as  they  turned  away  ;  "  and  I 
wish  him  joy  o'  her  ;  though  I  were  once 
or  twice  upon  saying  to-day  with  holy 
Hosea  in  my  Scripture  manner,  which  is 
my  second  nature,  *  Ephraim  is  joined  to 
idols  ;  let  him  alone.'  But  since  'tis  as 
'tis,  why  it  might  have  been  worse,  and  I 
feel  my  thanks  accordingly." 


certain 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
ANCIENT  CLASSICS  —  LATIN  LITERA- 
TURE* 

The  difference  between  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  that  of  Rome  is  of  the  most 
marked  and  striking  character.    It  is  not 
superficial,  but  fundamental,  founded  in 
the  mental  constitution  of  either  race, 
and  affecting  all  their  productions.  These 
two  initial  languages  of  the  modern  world 
possess  a  distinctness  of  separation 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  their 
successors.    English  literature,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  so  unlike  French  as  Latin 
is  unlike  Greek.    The  modern  languages, 
all  more  or  less  following  the  two  great 
parent  tongues  of  literature,  share  among 
themselves  the  traditions  of  an  older  art, 
and  take  the  path  opened  by  Greek  or 
by  Roman  indiscriminately  as  suits  indi- 
vidual genius  ;  but  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek  formed  tradition,  and  by  dint  of 
being  each  the  first  in  his  own  way,  re- 
tain all  the  sharpness  of  almost  personal 
difference.    It  is,  no  one  can  doubt,  the 
Greek  voice  that  has  the  mastery  in  the 
great  duo.    No  authentic  rule,  no  estab- 
lished order,  no  canons  of  art  stimulated 
its  early  utterances.    Its  first  uplifting  in 
song  was  as  spontaneous  and  untaught  as 
that  of  the  birds  or  the  brooks.    It  ori- 
ginated art  in  originating  the  first  works 
of  art,  and  was  a  Taw  to  itself  in  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  word ;  without  models, 
without  instruction,  it  reached  the  heights 
of  poetry  at  a  bound,  and,  seated  there 
amid  the  primeval  mists,  has  ever  since 
given  laws  to  the  world.    The  only  liter- 
ature at  all  contemporary  with  the  Greek 
—  that  of  the  Hebrews  —  has  somehow, 
in  consequence  of  its  sacred  claims,  got 
put  aside  from  consideration  as  litera- 
ture ;  and  to  many  minds  it  would  be  a 
great,  and  almost  sinful,  effort  to  bring 
the  glorious  poems  of  Job,  of  David,  or 
of  Isaiah  from  their  consecrated  places, 
and  to  compare  them  in  their  equally 
striking  human  originality  with  those  of 
the  Greek  poets.    For  our  own  part,  we 
should  like  nothing  better,  were  it  possi- 
ble, than  to  see  this  done,  and  to  have 
each  great  writer  of  the  Old  Testament 
identified  and  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unlearned,  as  this  series  has  identified 
the  writers  of  the  other  great  languages 
so  often  slumped  together  in  our  general 
title  as  "classics,"  with  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  one  differs  from  another  as 
much  as  the  sun  differs  from  the  moon. 

•  Andent  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.  A.  William  Biadcwood 
&  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  em- 
ploy so  great  a  metaphor  as  this,  and  call 
Greece  the  sun,  and  Rome  the  moon  of 
amcient  literature.  The  Latin  mind  is  too 
robust  to  be  a  reflection  even  of  the 
brightness  of  heavenly  lights  ;  but  it  is 
the  Greek  who  is  the  inventor  —  the  cre- 
ator, in  the  world  of  imagination.  Who- 
soever may  expound  or  comment,  it  is  he 
who  has  originated.  His  is  all  that  ele- 
mentary foundation  of  story  upon  which 
European  art  is  built.  An  entire  my- 
thology, full  of  variety  and  life,  peoples 
those  shadowy  hills  of  myrtle  and  laurel, 
and  changes  Ida  and  Olympus,  mere  blue 
mountains  of  a  distant  archipelago,  into 
visionary  haunts  of  the  gods,  a  common 
centre  to  all  the  world.  Greece  has  thus 
populated  both  earth  and  heaven,  creating 
Lxiih,  so  far  as  imagination  can  create,  and 
showing,  pathetically  enough,  the  limit 
which  imagination  at  its  highest  cannot 
cross.  And  she  has  created  not  only 
the  splendid  personages  of  that  epic,  and 
those  trageJies  which  hold  their  ground 
despite  the  passage  of  the  ages,  but  epic 
and  tragedy  themselves  have  been  by  her 
invented  and  called  into  being.  The 
beauty  of  her  poetry,  the  divineness  of 
her  philosophy,  may  be  shared  by  others 
of  our  primitive  teachers.  If  she  pos- 
sesses any  such  sublime  lyrics  as  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  they  have  remained  dead 
for  the  unlearned  reader,  no  hand  having 
been  found  to  reproduce  them,  as  the 
matchless  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
reproduced  Isaiah.  But  over  even  the 
Hebrews  Greece  triumphs  in  this  creative 
power  of  hers  which  was  first  in  the  field 
of  poetry,  and  promises  to  last  as  long  as 
language  lasts.  Amid  the  modern  lan- 
guages, our  own,  we  think,  is  the  one 
which  holds  the  nearest  parallel,  since  to 
us  also  has  been  given  that  grace  of  in- 
vention—  first  and  noblest  of  all  poetic 
gifts.  The  imagination  of  France  is  not 
creative  any  more  than  that  of  Rome  ; 
and  Italian  literature  is  so  old,  and  Ger- 
man literature  so  new,  that  neither  can 
by  possibility  have  the  wealth  and  ful- 
ness of  a  language  which  has  never  quite 
gone  out  of  blossom  since  Chaucer  set 
his  pilgrims  afoot,  peopling  the  flowery 
old-world  ways  with  noble  knight  and 
gentle  squire,  and  many  a  humbler  soul. 
This  is  the  great  distinction  in  which 
Greece  stands  supreme.  She  is  the  first 
maker  —  the  earUest  and  greatest  poetic 
inventor  in  the  world. 

This  distinction  was  necessary  for  the 
first  chapter  in  the  history  of  letters  ;  the 
second  is  of   a  different  description. 


Probably  nothing  could  have  qualified  the 
Roman  with  his  harder  head  and  less 
plasthc  imagination  to  make  the  first  step 
in  founding  the  noble  art  of  speech,  the 
most  all-pervading  and  influential  of  arts. 
Yet  nothing  could  more  filly  come  in  as 
second  to  make  the  foundation  strong, 
and  to  supply  materials  more  substantial 
than  those  ol  fancy.  The  Roman  intel- 
lect seems  to  have  been  almost  absolutely 
devoid  of  that  inventive  power  which  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  Greek.  It  has 
originated  no  great  tale,  no  drama  which 
can  take  its  place  beside  those  of  (Edipus 
and  Agamemnon.  The  one  Litin  epic 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is,  if  not  an 
imitation,  at  least  an  episode  adapted 
from  the  marvellous  tale  of  Troy,  worked 
out  of  materials  furnished  by  Homer. 
Not  a  single  serious  drama  of  Latin  ori- 
gin has  survived  the  ages  ;  and  the  come- 
dies which  have  done  so  are  either  copies 
from  Greek  originals,  or  as  closely  found- 
ed upon  them  as  are  our  coarser  English 
adaptations  of  the  sparkling  comedy  of 
France.  The  total  absence  of  this  origi- 
nating power,  this  creative  impulse,  is 
quite  remarkable  in  Latin  letters,  perhaps 
because  life  itself  was  so  full  and  event- 
ful, and  the  Roman  monarch  of  the  world, 
making  and  recording  history,  was  too 
busy  for  the  glorious  fictions  of  art ; 
or  more  likely,  because  his  strong  and 
practical  mind'had  other  aims  impressed 
upon  it.  These  indeed  are  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Virgil  himself,  when  in  proud 
humilitv  he  apportions  to  the  Roman  that 
lofty  roU  which  suits  his  genius  best. 

Let  softer  hands  teach  the  dull  brass  to 
breathe, 

Let  others  wake  to  life  the  shapeless  stone, 
With  greater  art  conduct  a  legal  cause, 
Better  describe  the  heavens,  or  tell  the  stars  ;  — 
Grudge  it  them  not   Thine,  Roman,  thine  to 
rule 

A  conquered  world,  to  give  just  laws  to  peace. 
To  spare  the  humbled  foe,  resist  the  proud ; 
These  are  the  only  arts  I  bid  thee  prize. 

But  when  original  inspiration  fails, 
other  great  gifts  come  in  —  the  second- 
ary but  potent  acts  of  critical  comment, 
of  satire,  oratory,  song  —  secondary,  but 
still  of  enormous  power  and  influence. 
Invention  must  come  first ;  but  after  that 
primeval  effort  of  genius  which  creat- 
ed a  world  within  the  world,  and  shaped 
the  unseen  into  a  refuge  for  all  poetic 
souls,  comes  the  other  effort,  not  much 
less  great,  to  penetrate  and  comprehend 
the  actual,  to  discuss  and  probe  and  crit- 
icise the  visible  life,  to  attack  and  to 
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defend,  to  praise  and  blame,  to  sing 
and  to  love.  This  is  the  part  which  Rome 
has  taken  in  the  doubb  work.  To  Greece 
the  ideal,  to  Rome  the  actual,  the  one 
filling  out  and  perfecting  the  other. 
Thus  there  is  no  rivalry  between  two 
things  in  which  there  exists  so  little  re- 
semblance. They  are  each  mighty  and 
potent  in  their  way.  Greece  remains  the 
supreme  queen  of  the  world  of  imagina- 
tion, which  she  fills  with  the  noblest 
figures — figures  of  which  no  one  ven- 
tures to  make  sure  that  they  did  not 
once  live  as  certainly  as  ourselves,  and 
who  have  outlived,  as  the  most  ignorant 
can  see,  ages  and  political  systems,  king- 
doms and  cycles  of  conquest,  and  even 
the  Greek  race  which  produced  them  — 
though  still  the  sharp-witted  mongrel  of 
the  Levant  may  call  himself  by  that  hon- 
ourable name.  Rome,  when  she  took  up 
in  her  turn  the  wondrous  tale  of  human 
existence  and  endeavour,  did  it  by  no 
such  band  of  visionary  heroes,  but  by 
means  of  actual  lives  and  men,  setting 
forth  before  the  world  the  growth-  and 
downfall  of  her  own  magnificent  empire, 
great  type  and  emblem,  scarcely  less  in- 
structive than  the  narrower  but  intenser 
type  of  existence  which  we  have  in  the 
Jews.  What  the  Hebrew  story  is  in  the 
spiritual  economy,  a  history,  yet  a  para- 
ble, Rome  is  to  the  political  and  public 
constitution  of  humanity ;  and  this  her 
Caesars  and  her  Ciceros  reveal  to  us  with 
more  force  than  a  second  i^^ch vlus  could 
have  rendered  it.  The  national  literature 
of  one  thus  becomes  the  complement  of 
the  other,  though  they  are  as  different 
from  each  other  as  words  can  say. 

These  characteristics  of  Roman  litera- 
ture make  it  extremely  difiicult  to  set  it 
before  those  who  are  unable  to  read  it 
for  themselves.  To  do  justice  to  the 
conceptions  of  a  great  dramatic  poet  is 
not  so  hard  a  task.  Something  may  well 
be  done  to  make  him  understood  without 
quoting  a  line  of  his  verse.  ^Eschylus 
and  Sophocles  might  perish  off  the  earth, 
yet  Clytemnestra  on  the  walls  of  Argos, 
and  "  sad  Electra,"  and  Orestes  wildly 
flying  over  earth  and  sea  before  the  dread 
Furies  who  pursue  him,  would  still  re- 
main, figures  which,  once  put  within  the 
range  of  our  vision,  die  no  more.  But  a 
beautiful  piece  of  rural  description,  or  a 
thrilling  burst  of  oratory,  can  only  be 
done  justice  to  by  literal  rendering,  by 
direct  translation,  the  most  hazardous  of 
all  literary  processes.  The  first  comes 
before  us  with  the  force  of  a  picture,  a 
thing  which  we  can  see,  and  which  we 


need  no  help  of  learned  bystanders  lo 
make  comprehensible.  But  in  the  other 
we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  critic's 
word,  or  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  a  translator  who  possibly 
comprehends  the  language  he  translates 
without  entering  into  its  subtle  beauties, 
and  almost  certainly  has  less  mastery 
over  his  own  tongue  than  the  author 
whom  he  makes  known  to  us  had  over 
his.  Even  in  our  own  language  it  is  infi- 
nitely easier  to  explain  Shakespeare  to 
the  masses  than  it  is  to  explain  Bacon. 
The  works  of  the  first  are  independent  of 
him,  separate  things  launched  like  great 
ships  upon  the  universal  sea,  each  carry- 
ing the  freight  of  its  own  fortunes ;  but 
as  for  the  philosopher,  all  that  we  caa  do 
for  him  is  to  indicate  the  form  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  philosophical  system  ;  we 
cannot  make  even  the  most  easy  and  pop- 
ular of  his  works  visible  to  the  public ; 
we  can  but  say  of  the  "  Essays,"  Read 
them  "  —  there  is  nothing  further  possi- 
ble. The  noble  Latins  stand  therefore 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the 
Greeks,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
one  epic  of  Virgil,  and  the  lyrics  of  Hor- 
ace, we  are  obliged  to  betake  ourselves 
to  biography,  to  chapters  of  historic  com- 
ment or  elucidation,  before  we  can  con- 
vey anv  idea  to  the  uninstructed  English- 
man ot  the  great  writers  of  Rome. 

The  one  Latin  poem  of  which  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea 
without  direct  aid  of  translation  is  the 
JEneid  ;  and  Virgil  is  the  greatest  poet- 
ical name  of  Roman  literature.  Few 
poets  have  had  such  eminent  fortune, 
either  during  their  lifetime  or  after  their 
death.  His  own  generation  fully  recog- 
nized his  pre-eminence,  and  bestowed 
lavish  rewards  and  honours  upon  its 
favourite  poet.  In  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  classic  world  had  faded  into  tempora- 
ry obscurity,  Dante,  a  poet  more  intense 
and  vigorous  than  himself,  took  him  as 
his  guide  into  the  unseen  world,  and  has 
glorified  the  name  of  Virgil  as  much 
almost  as  that  of  Beatrice  in  his  great 
poem.  From  that  time  —  or  even  before 
that  time  —  he  was  elevated  into  an  ora- 
cle by  fanciful  superstition ;  his  lines 
affording  a  mode  of  divination  which  has 
lasted  till  recent  days.  His  name  has 
everywhere  taken  its  place  among  the 
highest ;  and  in  our  own  day,  one  of  the 
first  of  scholars,  and  most  excellent  of 
men,  the  late  Professor  Conington,  gave 
a  great  part  of  his  too  short  life  to  the 
translation  and  glorification  of  VirgU. 
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His  poetical  career  has  been  a  fortunate 
one  from  beginning  to  end  —  though  the 
end  is  not  yet,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be  ; 
certainly  up  to  this  time  his  star  has  known 
no  waning.    There  are  some  critics  who 
find  in  the  Georgics  his  finest  inspiration  ; 
feeling  no  doubt  that  in  the  iCneid  th^ir 
poet   exposes  himself  to  comparisons 
which  are  of  dangerous  greatness  ;  but 
the  great  epic  must  take  the  foremost 
place  in  every  account  of  the  poet.  It 
stands  in  direct  contrast,  in  man^  re- 
spects, to  the  other  great  epics  which  it 
suggests  and  recalls.    It  has  not  the 
spontaneous  origin,  the  free  poetic  birth- 
right of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  They 
sprang,  no  one  knows  how,  from  nature 
and  the  poet's  instinct,  without  dramatic 
plan  or  elaborate  purpose,  formed  out  of 
nothing,  or  out  of  primeval  legends,  who 
knows  or  cares  which  ?  —  to  please  the 
lounging  groups  at  the  city-gates,  or  on 
the  margin  of  the  murmuring  sea,  or 
perhaps  merely  to  please  the  nameless 
ballad-maker  himself,  as  many  a  later  yet 
primitive  lay  of  raid  and  foray,  of  love 
and  witchcraft,  has  been   made  since. 
But  the  JEjaeid  has  no  such  spontaneous 
character.    It  proceeds  from  the  region 
of  conscious  art,  and  is  a  poem  with  a 
purpose,  an  elaborate  literary  work,  skil- 
fully framed  to  glorify  the  Roman  race, 
and  that  half-divine  potentate  who  ruled 
over  it.    We  are  in  a  different  world  alto- 
gether from  that  through  which  Homer's 
barpings  rang.   The  ^tin  poet  chooses 
bis  subtect,  selects  bis  incidents  with 
skill  and  care,  and  uses  all  the  expedi- 
ents of  art  to  heighten  his  efforts.  A 
conquering  race  never  weary  of  its  own 
praises,  a  royal  patron  to  celebrate,  and 
a  splendid  court  to  flatter,  are  visible  in 
the  very  structure  of  the  poem.  Now 
and  then  even,  the  reader  is  brought 
back  out  of  Carthage,  or  Latium,  or  even 
Hsdes  itself,  with  a  sudden  leap,  by  the 
unexpected  intervention  of  an  apostro- 
phe to  Caesar,  some  paean  over  his  vic- 
tories, son>e  lamentation  such  as  that 
which  moved  all-  Rome  to  tears  —  the 
poet's  wail  over  the  young  Marcellus. 
Thus  we  are  made  to  feel  not  only  the 
intention  of  the  poem,  but  even  the  audi- 
ence who  listen  to  it,  the  imperial  lady 
who  swoons  at  the  name  of  her  dead  son, 
and  the  high-seated  Augustus,  whose 
glorious  descent  as  the  son  of  lulus  or 
Ascanius  was  the  inspiration  of  the  whole. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  like  the  vaga- 
bond bard,  or  bards,  who  wove  the  story 
of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  neither  have 
we  here  a  mercenary  laureate,  or  court- 


poet,  celebrating  in  magnificent  story  the 
half-divine  race  of  his  tvrant ;  for  Virgil 
himself  was  a  Roman,  sharing  the  inor- 
dinate, arrogant  love  of  his  city  and  race, 
which  his  great  poem  flattered  ;  and  it  is 
but  just  to  suppose  that  he  believed  the 
sway  of  Augustus,  which,  no  doubt  he 
helped  to  make  palatable  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  —  to  be  the  best  thing  for  them 
after  all  the  tumults  add  commotions  of 
the  Republic. 

When  we  turn,  however,  to  the  poem 
itself  and  to  its  hero,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  art  has  done  less  for  us  than  nature 
did.  yEneas,  goddess-born,  and  therefore 
half-divine,  is  a  splendid  ancestor  for 
Augustus  ;  and  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  the  Latin  coast,  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
obstacles,  by  direct  command  and  inter- 
vention of  the  gods,  to  found  the  su- 
preme city  which  should  rule  the  world, 
was  flattering  and  delightful  to  the  Ro- 
mans, for  whose  benefit,  ages  before  they 
were  born,  all  this  trouble  was  taken  ; 
but  looked  at  on  his  own  merits  he  is  but 
a  sorry  fellow  on  the  whole,  and  has  not 
the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  Homeric 
heroes.  There  is  a  breadth  and  vigour 
even  about  the  wily  Ulysses,  though  we 
have  no  particular  sympathy  with  him, 
which  somehow  throws  a  certain  great- 
ness into  his  sometimes  very  doubtful 
devices,  and  keeps  us  from  despising 
him.  i^neas  is  a  being  of  colder  blood 
and  smaller  mould.  The  poet's  favour- 
ite epithet  for  him  is  the  pious  ;  "  but 
the  reader  is  disposed  to  substitute  the 
"prudent"  —  a  less  attractive  title.  All 
the  critics  make  violent  efforts  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  fact  that  as  there  was 
no  love,  properly  so-called,  in  ancient 
days,  nor  appreciation  of  the  delicacy  and 
finer  soul  of  that  passion,  the  pious  wan- 
derer's treatment  of  Dido  was  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  temper  and  morality 
of  his  time.  Aid  so  we  presume  it  was  ; 
yet  Virgil  would  not  have  been  a  poet 
had  he  not  known  better,  and  he  vindi- 
cates himself,  at  least  in  some  degree,  by 
the  grand  strain  of  indignant  remon- 
strance and  invective  which  he  puts  into 
Dido's  mouth.  The  reader's  sympathy, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  is  entirely  with  the 
tragical  forsaken  woman,  in  whose  pres- 
ence the  cautious  hero  cuts  a  very  poor 
figure.  There  is  no  passion  in  him  at 
any  part  of  the  tale.  He  is  weaker  and 
poorer  even  than  the  false  lover  of  later 
romance,  who  before  the  moment  of  his 
perfidy  arrives,  has  one  time  or  other 
been  kindled  by  some  living  warmth. 
iEneas  is  the  most  calculating  and  cold- 
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blooded  of  adventurers,  accepting  every- 
thing bestowed  upon  him,  whether  it  be 
a  meal  or  a  heart,  with  the  same  com- 
monplace perception  of  his  own  advan- 
tage, readiness  to  take  all  he  can  get, 
and  prudent  determination  to  give  as 
little  as  possible  in  return.  Dido's  de- 
votion is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  is  moved 
by  no  sympathy  for  her  despair,  but  pur- 
sues his  own  cool  purpose  throughout 
all  with  sober-minded  brutality,  not  vio- 
lent, for  violence  is  not  congenial  to  his 
character,  but  obstinately  pious,  Jiolding 
fast  by  the  commands  of  the  gods,  and 
betraying  the  impassioned  queen  as  no 
doubt  he  would  have  married  her,  had 
Hermes  and  the  rest  so  counselled  him 
for  his  advantage,  in  a  respectable,  cold- 
blooded way.  Dido,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  much  below  the  level  of  those  tragic 
women  with  whom  we  make  acquaint- 
ance in  the  Greek  drama.  Beside  Medea 
she  fades  into  the  merest  neutral  tint ; 
yet  how  fine  is  the  scorn  and  indignation 
of  her  parting  address  to  the  cool  visitor 
who  found  her  glorious  and  prospering, 
and  left  her  in  the  bitterness  of  ruin  and 
despair!  Women  in  such  circumstances 
are  apt,  all  the  world  over,  to  tell  some 
unpleasant  truths.  Neither  of  the  par- 
ties in  this  tnigic  encounter  reach  the 
level  of  the  earlier  epic  ;  but  Dido,  who 
is  the  victim,  has,  as  generally  happens, 
the  best  of  it  in  the  record,  and  is  to  us 
the  central  figure,  the  only  one  in  whom 
any  depth  of  human  passion  is  involved. 

iEneas  sails  away,  complacent  and 
calm  as  ever,  when  he  has  detached  him- 
self from  the  desolate  queen,  feeling  a 
little  pang  of  fear  when  he  sees,  across 
the  sea,  the  glare  of  the  funeral  pile  on 
which  Dido  is  perishing,  but  totally  un- 
moved and  unimpressed  by  the  condition 
in  which  he  has  left  her.  After  some 
further  adventures  he  encounters  the 
mystic  Sybil,  through  whose  agency  he 
descends  into  the  Shades,  in  order  to  see 
his  father  Anchises,  and  to  receive  thus 
at  first  hand  the  directions  for  his  future 
career,  which  had  been  dimly  signified  to 
him  hitherto  in  dreams.  The  sixth  book 
of  the  iEneid,  which  contains  an  account 
of  this  visit  to  the  spiritual  world,  is  to 
many  readers  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  poem  —  interesting  not  only  in  it- 
self, but  in  consideration  of  the  place  it 
holds  between  Homer  and  Dante,  be- 
tween the  primeval  heathen  and  the  med- 
iasval  Christian  view  of  that  unseen 
region  which  imagination  has  always 
questioned  so  eagerly.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Virgil  conducts  his  traveller 


into  those  unknown  shadows  with  trae 
originality  and  poetic  power.  He  is  not 
able  to  forget  the  story  of  the  great  poet 
who  went  there  before  him,  any  more 
than  the  mighty  Italian  who  followed  is 
able  to  forget  his  own  progress  through 
the  eternal  glooms  ;  and  few  things  could 
be  more  interesting  than  to  contrast  the 
three  visions  of  the  unseen,  proceeding, 
as  they  do,  from  three  utterly  different 
standing-points.  Homer  and  Dante  have 
both  of  them  a  robust,  unquestioning 
faith,  such  as  it  is  ;  but  he  who  comes 
between,  the  poet  of  worn-out  and  en- 
feebled paganism,  to  whom  the  gods  of 
Olympus  had  grown  dim,  who  was  born 
sui  JuliOy  late,  yet  too  soon  for  better 
knowledge  —  to  him  Hades  is  dim  in- 
deed, not  only  a  land  of  shadows,  but 
perhaps  a  shadow  itself — a  region  of 
which  dreams  and  chimeras  haunt  the 
portal  as  the  travellers  enter,  and  dreams 
take  exit  by  the  parting  door.  Nothing 
can  be  more  poetical  and  delicate  than 
the  suggestion,  conveyed  in  the  dream- 
tree  at  one  end,  and  the  dream-gates  at 
the  other,  that  Hades  itself,  and  all  its 
shades,  are  but  a  dream.  Homer*s  appall- 
ing vision  of  the  stream  of  blood,  at 
which  every  pale  ghost  must  drink  before 
it  can  address  or  even  recognize  the  mor- 
tal visitor,  and  to  which  the  dim  spectres 
crowd  with  hungry  eyes  intent  upon  the 
dreadful  draught  —  finds  no  place  in  the 
more  refined  but  dimmer  shades  which 
Virgil  enters  with  his  hero,  to  hear  An- 
chises tell  the  glories  and  the  woes  oE 
iCneas's  royal  race.  Homer,  though  he 
treats  the  gods  so  cavalierly,  was  sure 
enough  —  as  sure  as  man  can  be,  of  that 
unseen  world;  but  Virgil  has  no  cer- 
tainty; it  is  all  dim  to  him;  perhaps 
only  a  vision  after  all.  Dante,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  regained  more  than 
the  certainty  of  the  elder  Greek,  would 
have  had,  we  can  imagine,  but  little 
objection  even  to  such  a  tremendous 
image  as  that  ditch  of  blood.  But  his 
InfernOy  though  full  of  punishments 
infinitely  more  terrible  than  exist  in  the 
imaginations  of  his  predecessors,  is 
somehow  less  overwhelmingly  sad.  To 
the  Greek  and  Latin  alike,  the  shades  of 
the  departed  are  separated  so  entirely 
from  humanity,  and  are  so  pitifully  dis- 
embodied and  unreal,  that  even  Fafinata 
in  his  living  tomb,  even  the  pope  who 
waits  with  burning  feet  the  approach  of 
his  successor,  is  to  be  envied  in  compari- 
son. In  the  depths  of  Malebolge  these 
Tuscans  are  men,  living,  struggling,  in  a 
world  full  of  movement,  where  there  is 
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constant  action  going  on  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  where  a  grim  humour  still 
exists,  and  chances  of  momentary  escape 
£roni  their  tormentors — or  at  least  the 
excitement  of  pursuit,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  watching  other  episodes  of  flight, 
apture,  torture,  and  exhaustion  —  are 
still  within  their  reach.  It  may  be  poor 
fan  to  bolt  under  the  boiling  pitch,  and 
thtts  escape  the  forks  of  the  demons,  as 
did  that  Navarrese  spirit  who  talked  with 
Dante  and  his  leader ;  but  at  least  the 
other  trembling  wretches  in  the  ditch 
must  have  found  a  certain  amusement  in 
watchinoj  the  trick  of  their  comrade,  and 
snatched  a  fearful  joy  in  beholding  the 
demons  turn  their  weapons  on  each  other. 
No  such  commotion  ever  disturbs  the 
irotionless  still  air  of  the  heathen  Hades. 
Taere  are  no  men  there,  but  creatures 
disembodied  ;  and  even  the  Elysian  fields 
and  plains  of  asphodel  are  sadder,  more 
depressing  and  melancholy,  than  the  ro- 
bust mediaeval  InfernOy  where  all  things 
are  real,  both  the  sufiEerers  and  the  pun- 
ishment. Virgil  is  the  most  shadowy  and 
vagoe  of  the  three  in  his  pictures  of  the 
onknown.  It  is  a  vision  to  him  — a  dim 
revelation  of  the  night.  The  door  through 
which  iCneas  quits  that  mvslic  region  is 
the  ivory  gate,  polished  ana  fair,  through 
which  Pluto  sends  false  dreams  "that 
hurt  the  hearts  of  men  "  —  but  the  only 
other  exit,  that,  of  "authentic  vision," 
still  leaves  to  the  unreal  the  universal 
sway,  and  rounds  up  with  a  dream  the 
shadowy  tale.  Here  is  the  description 
of  the  entrance  to  that  visionary  world. 

They  went  in  darkness  through  the  lonely 
shade 

By  Plato's  dread  and  desolate  domains. 
As  when  the  moon's  uncertain  rajrs  light  on 
Some  traveller  through  the  woods,  while  all 
the  sky 

Is  hid,  and  nature's  varied  loveliness 
Assumes  the  blackness  of  surrounding  night 
First  in  the  very  gates  of  Hell  there  sat 
Dark  Cares  ana  Grief  the  punishers  of  men ; 
Here  fell  Diseases  crouch,  a  pallid  band. 
And  sad  Decay,  and  Fear,  and  Penury 
Sqoalid  and  foul,  and  Hunger,  counselling  ill ; 
Shapes  terrible  to  view.    And  here  stands 
Death, 

And  painful  Toil,  and  death's  twin-brother 
Sleep, 

And  all  the  heart's  forbidden  ioys  ;  and  War 
Thirsting  for  blood,  lurks  in  the  open  door. 
Here  loo  the  avenging  Furies'  iron  cells, 
Here  maddening  Discord  rages ;  in  her  locks 
Dripping  with  blood  the  hissing  serpents 
twine. 

Fall  in  the  midst  a  huge  and  shady  elm 
Spread  oat  its  aged  arms,  beneath  whose 
shade  ' 


Delusive  dreams,  so  common  rumour  says, 
,  Cling  in  the  leaves.    Here  many  monsters 
dwell 

Of  various  aspects  ;  nearest  to  the  gate 
The  Centaurs'  stalls  arise,  the  Scyllas  twain 
Are  next,  then  with  his  hundred  arms  up- 
raised 

The  gn'ant  Briareus.    Here,  while  resounds 
The  dreadful  hiss  of  the  Lernaean  snake, 
Chimaera  breathes  forth  flame ;  the  Gorgons 
here 

And  monster  Harpies  rage,  and  dark  appears 
Geryon's  triple  shade. 

We  need  not  follow  the  pious  and  pru- 
dent -^neas  through  his  fruitless  fights 
and  difficulties,  though  they  are  many. 
His  commission  from  the  gods  to  found 
the  holy  city  is  as  necessary  to  excuse 
his  utterly  unjustifiable  invasion  of  La- 
tium  as  was  the  divine  command  which 
authorized  the  Hebrews  to  enter  Canaan  ; 
though  the  wandering  tribes  had  various 
quarrels  on  their  hands  with  the  kings  of 
the  plains  independent  of  their  higher 
authority.  ^Eneas,  however,  had  no  nat- 
ural plea  whatever  to  excuse  him,  being 
on  the  contrary  received  with  kindness 
and  hospitality :  and  once  more  fails 
completely  in  securing  our  sympathy, 
which  is  all  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the 
young  patriot  chief,  fighting  for  his  home 
and  his  love,  from  whom  this  middle-aged 
adventurer  takes  at  once  his  fatherland 
and  his  Lavinia.  The  poem  ends  with 
the  victory  of  the  stranger,  the  death  of 
the  gallant  Turnus,  and  the  winning  of 
the  reluctant  bride  —  an  end  totally  ab- 
horrent to  modern  art,  which,  had  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  and  the  invad- 
ers' success  been  irremediable,  would 
have  made  out  some  escape  by  death,  if 
no  other  way,  for  the  unfortunate  prin- 
cess at  least ;  but  these  delicacies  were 
not  thought  necessary,  even  sub  JuUo^  or 
in  the  cultivated  and  refined  Augustan 
age.  Thus  the  poet  carries  out  his  patri- 
otic and  courtly  intention,  and  shows 
by  what  triumph  of  bravery  and  of  good 
fortune,  and  by  what  favour  of  the  gods, 
the  pious  iEneas  was  brought  from  dis- 
tant Troy  across  the  seas,  to  establish 
the  world-famed  and  world-commanding 
Rome,  and  to  give  a  glorious  origin  to 
the  family  of  JuPius,  the  Caesar  just  verged 
into  emperor,  for  whom  he  san^.  For 
this  purpose  Virgil  sought  his  nero  in 
the  glooms  of  falling  Ilium,  and  shaped 
his  course  among  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
and  humiliated  Carthage  in  his  person, 
and  wedded  the  Latin  race  to  the  tradi- 
tionary splendour  of  Troy.  No  wonder 
that  the  Romans  received  the  tale  with 
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plaudits,  and  the  emperor  with  rewards. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  the  greatest  tribute 
that  ever  poet  paid  to  a  sovereign,  or 
citizen  to  a  stale. 

Mr.  Collins's  volume,  without  entering 
more  minutely  into  the  state  of  Roman 
affairs  than  is  needful,  will  give  the  read- 
er a  very  just  idea  of  Virgil's  position 
and  life,  as  well  as  of  his  poetry  ;  and  the 
only  criticism  on  which  we  will  venture 
is  addressed  rather  to  the  translation  of 
which  he  chiefly  makes  use,  than  to  the 
little  book  itself,  in  which  all  is  done  that 
spice  and  possibility  allow,  to  make  the 
English  reader  acquainted  with  Virgil. 
The  latest  version  of  the  iEneid,  how- 
ever, from  which  he  quotes  largely,  and 
which  seems  likely  to  supersede  all  oth- 
ers, that  of  Mr.  Conington,  is  one  to 
which,  with  all  our  respect  for  tHe  learn- 
ing and  genius  of  that  much  lamented 
scholar,  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves. 
Scott's  measure  has  its  defects  and  its 
advantages  ;  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  stirnnnj  and  rugged  tales  for  which  he 
employed  it ;  but  we  cannot  feel  that  the 
flowing^  sometimes  even  jingling  metre, 
which  IS  entirely  appropriate  to  Gothic 
minstrelsy,  which  chimes  in  so  well  with 
the  Highland  breezes,  the  discords  of  the 
pibroch,  the  tinkle  of  the  mountain  burn, 
and  all  the  picturesque,  irregular,  fantas- 
tic lore  of  the  North,  has  anything  in  it 
congenial  with  the  stately  classic  strain, 
dignified  not  only  b^  its  own  elaborate 
construction,  but  by  its  antiquity,  its  lofty 
pretensions,  its  heroic  subject.  The  sen- 
timent of  Virgil  and  that  of  Scott  are  so 
essentially  different,  that  to  link  the  one 
poet  to  the  other  involves  an  incongruity 
which  is  almost  absurd.  It  is  something 
like  dressing  a  Roman  senator  in  kilt  and 
philabeg.  Perhaps — it  is  like  enough 
—  Ajjamemnon,  himself  the  king  of  men, 
may  have  worn  some  primitive  garment 
not  unlike  the  petticoat  of  an  Albanian, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  sufficiently  like  the 
Highlander's  kilt ;  but  this  possible  back- 
ing-up  of  fact  would  not  make  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Greek  less  grotesque  if  he 
appeared  in  the  garment  ofRoderick  Dhu. 
Grave  Virgil,  out  of  the  eternal  shadows, 
hfe  from  whose  parole  ornate  the  great 
Tuscan  drew  his  inspiration,  he  who 
moves  with  majestic  solemnity  through 
the  dim  circles  of  the  Inferno^  what  natu- 
ral inducement  could  lead  him  to  break 
voluntirily  into  the  easy  canter  of  the 
Border  Minstrel,  and  to  go  tripping  over 
hill  and  dale,  or  skimming  along  the  coast 
with  a  light-minded  modern  breeze  in  his 
sails?    The  idea  strike.**  us  as  almost 


comic,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful truth  and  fidelity  of  the  translation, 
which  makes  it  still  more  to  be  regretted 
that  its  form  should  be  subject  to  so  obvi- 
ous an  objection.  Dryden's  more  heroic 
stnrin  may  be  less  faithful,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  appropriate. 

The  other  greatest  name  in  Latin  liter- 
ature belongs  to  the  same  brilliant  period 
—  the  Augustan  age.  Curiously  enough, 
the  decay  of  civic  freedom  and  the  rise 
of  a  despotism  does  not  by  any  means 
involve  that  deadness  of  art  which  we 
would  gladly  believe  attended  the  down- 
fall ot  national  principle.  What  we 
fondly  call  the  Augustan  age  in  England 
was  indeed  destitute  of  any  deep-laid 
scheme  against  our  national  liberties,  and 
good  sleepy  Queen  Anne  was  as  unlike  a 
subtly  encroaching  despot  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  imagine.  But  still,  enlightened 
tyranny  is  as  likely  to  foster  the  arts  as 
any  better  system,  though  few  despots 
have  had  sucli  divine  slaves  to  do  their 
bidding  as  Virgil  and  Horace.  Horace 
is  the  songster,  moralist,  and  satirist  of 
that  brilliant  age,  as  Virgil  is  its  serious 
poet.  The  two  men  were  friends  —  the 
one  bringing  the  other  under  the  notice 
of  that  Maecenas  whose  name  has  be- 
come the  synonym  of  an  enlightened  pa- 
tron, and  whose  villa  on  that  lovely  hill 
at  Tivoll  was  once  as  full  of  the  over- 
flowings of  genius  as  its  grey  walls  are 
now  of  the  sparkling  cascatelle^  which  — 
a  softer  revenge  than  Nature  often  takes 
upon  those  who  cheat  her  laws  and  escape 
her  doom  of  inevitable  decay  —  leap  shin- 
ing from  the  windows,  through  which 
Virgil  and  Horace  together  may  have 
watched  the  sun  setting  over  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Horace,  however,  is  less  easily 
capable  of  introduction  to  the  unlearned 
reader  than  his  friend  and  contemporary. 
No  one  knows  him  better,  or  is  more 
thoroughly  qualified  to  expound  his  tune- 
ful verse  and  pleasant,  but  not  very  poet- 
ical, existence,  than  Mr.  Theodore  Martin, 
with  whose  translations  the  world  is 
already  well  acquainted.  He  has  made 
one  of  the  pleasantest  volumes  of  this 
series  out  of  the  poet  whom  he  has  stud- 
ied so  closely  and  rendered  so  well.  Hor- 
ace was  of  the  lower  level  of  society,  the 
son  of  a  slave,  while  Virgil  was  **  born  a 
gentleman,"  —  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  absolute  impartiality  of  nature  in 
conferring  her  highest  endowments.  The 
slave-father,  however,  was  rich  enough 
to  give  him  the  best  education  procvura- 
ble,  and  wise  enough  to  accompany  it 
with  his  personal  supervision  and  pre- 
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cepts.   His  first  appearance  before  the 
public  seems  to  have  been  as  a  satirist  — 
an  easy  way  to  s^ure  the  popular  ear  in 
such  a  community  as  Rome,  and  one 
which  youth  generally  feels  very  con- 
genial to  its  own  deep-seated  sense  of 
superiority.    It  was  only,  however,  when 
be  attracted  the  notice  of  Maecenas  that 
Horace  came  into  the  way  of  becoming 
great.   Maecenas,  it  is  said,  took  nearly 
a  year  to  decide  whether  he  should  ad- 
mit the  young  poet  into  his  poetical 
I     and  political  coterie  or  not.    For  all  this 
j    "time,  Horace,  after  their  first  interview, 
heard  nothing  of  the  all-powerful  patron 
who  could  make  any  man's  fortune  ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  the  long  interval,  he  was 
sent  for  and  bidden  to  consider  himself 
enrolled  for  the  future  among  the  friends 
of  Maecenas.   After  this,  his  career  was 
smooth  enough,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  his  noble  patron  bestowed 
upon  bim  the  Sabine  farm  which  figures 
so  largely  in  all  he  says  and  sir^s.  It 
was  worth  while  being  a  poet  in  days 
when  such  gifts  were  natural.   The  Sa- 
bine farm  seems  to  have  done  more  than 
secure  for  Horace  the  competence  which 
is  so  dear  to  all  case-loving  people  ;  it 
gave  him  an  unfailing  refuge  from  all  the 
troubles  of  the  world.    He  flew  to  it  when 
he  was  weary  or  out  of  temper,  when  a 
passing  fit  of  spleen  or  iadignation  brought 
that  disgust  which  comes  and  goes  so 
easily  with  real  lovers  of  the  world.  It  an- 
swered all  the  purpose  of  family  and  chil- 
dren to  him  —  he  could  always  fall  back 
upon  it  whatever  happened.  The  character 
which  Mr.  Martin  presents  to  the  reader 
is  very  charming,  friendly,  and  attractive, 
if  not  perhaps  verv  elevated.   Horace  is 
of  the  world,  worlaly  ;  he  does  not  even 
strike  the  highest  note  of  Epicurean  phil- 
osophy.  His  "  vanity  of  vanities,"  though 
he  twitters  it  lightly  enough  in  many  a 
refrain,  has  nothing  of  the  tragic  disap- 
pointment of  the  Hebrew.   Even  in  en- 
joyment he  is  no  optimist,  demanding  the 
impossible  ;  but  asks  only^  in  his  cheer- 
fal  way,  to  get  along  comfortably,  and 
amuse  himself  and  please  himself,  with- 
out harming  others.    His  moralities  are 
of  a  comfortable  worldly  sort ;  his  immo- 
ralities are  perfectly  easy  and  good-hu- 
moured.   His  loves  (save  the  mark  1)  and 
his  hatreds  are  alike  moderate,  and  bring 
DO  particular  harm  to  any  one.   And  his 
j       poetry  is  full  of  himself,  and  of  these  easy 
I       afad  pleasant  characteristics.    His  farm, 
his  fields,  his  vines,  the  log  that  is  laid 
upon  that  hearth  which  we  all  know  so 
I       well^  the  old  wins  that  is  brought  out,  the 
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old  friend  who  is  hailed  with  genial  hos- 
pitality, when  Soracte  is  white  with  snow, 
and  the  stormy  winds  tear  the  chestnut 
glades  ;  his  Bandusian  fount  by  which  he 
finds  a  cool  refuge  when  summer  blazes 
upon  the  plain,  —  even  the  reader  who 
knows  little  of  Horace  has  already  heard 
of  those  familiar  parts  of  him.  He  is 
the  shrewdest,  most  clearheaded  of  easy 
men,  keen  and  humorous  in  his  native 
lightness  of  soul,  aware  of  his  own  little 
self-deceptions,  and  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  his  own  babble  of  green  fields 
—  yet,  notwithstanding  the  laugh,  know- 
ing that  the  babble  is  true  when  the  fields 
are  his  own.  Altogether,  though  he  is 
far  from  a  lofty  personage,  he  is  never 
unlikable,  even  lovable  when  he  pleases. 
He  is  perfectly  friendly,  though  he  would 
not  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  for  vour 
sake  ;  but  neither  would  he  ask  any  from 
you.  He  takes  everything  in  an  easy 
tone,  confident  that  nothing  can  last,  not 
love  itself,  as  he  expounds  to  his  beau- 
ties. Mr.  Martin  gives  many  examples 
of  his  poetic  style,  and  for  these  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  charm' ng  volume  itself. 
No  one  has  succeeded  better  in  catching 
the  airy  grace,  the  lightness  of  the  treat- 
ment, the  music  of  the  verse.  Here  is  a 
charming  description  of  his  own  mode  of 
life,  simple,  yet  embodying  that  luxury  of 
simplicity,  the  enjoyment  of  everything 
the  writer  loves  best.  The  ordinary  oc- 
cupations and  pleasures  of  his  day  are 
thus  set  forth  in  contrast  with  the  splen- 
did troubles  of  public  life :  — 

I  walk  alone,  by  mine  own  fancy  led. 
Inquire  the  price  of  potherbs  and  of  bread, 
The  circus  cross,  to  see  its  triclcs  and  fun, 
The  forum,  too,  at  times,  near  set  of  sun ; 
With  other  fools  there  do  I  stand  and  gape 
Round  fortune-tellers'  stalls,  then  home  escape 
To  a  plain  meal  of  pancakes,  pulse,  and  pease ; 
Three  young  boy-slaves  attend  on  mz  with 
these. 

Upon  a  slab  of  snow-white  marble  stand 
A  goblet  and  two  beakers ;  near  at  hand, 
A  common  ewer,  pat^rj.^  and  bowl ; 
Campania's  potteries  produced  the  whole. 
To  sleep  then  I.  .  .  . 
I  keep  my  couch  till  ten,  then  walk  awhile, 
Or  having  read  or  writ  what  may  be^juile 
A  quiet  after-hour,  anoint  my  limbs 
With  oil,  not  such  as  filthy  Natta  skims 
From  lamps  defrauded  of  their  unctuous  fare. 
And  wl^en  the  sunbeams,  grown  too  hot  to 
bear, 

Warn  me  to  quit  the  field,  and  hand-ball  play, 
The  bath  takes  all  my  weariness  away. 
Then,  having  lightly  dined,  just  to  appease 
The  sense  of  emptiness,  I  take  mine  case, 
Enj  3ying  all  home's  simple  luxury. 
Th.s  is  the  life  of  bard  uacloggea,  like  me, 
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By  stem  ambition's  miserable  weight. 
So  placed,  I  own  with  gratitude,  my  state 
Is  sweeter,  ay,  than  though  a  quaestor's  power 
From  sire  and  grandsire's  sires  had  been  my 
dower. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  gentle  and 
irreproachable  form  of  self-indulgence, 
and  sounds  charmingly  on  paper.  The 
deeper  note  involved  in  this  delightful 
comfort  and  unassuming  luxury,  the  fu- 
ture which  it  wisely,  in  accordance  with 
its  code,  inquires  into  but  little,  accept- 
ing the  inevitable,  however,  with  sense 
and  courage,  is  expressed  in  the  following 
well-known  verses :  — 

Ask  not  —  such  lore's  forbidden  — 

What  destined  term  may  be 
Within  the  future  hidden 
For  us,  Leuconoe. 
Both  thou  and  I 
Must  quickly  die  1 
Content  thee,  then,  nor  madly  hope 
To  wrest  a  false  assurance  from  Chaldean 
horoscope. 

Far  nobler,  better  were  it, 

Whate'er  may  be  in  store. 
With  soul  serene  to  bear  it, 
If  winters  many  more 
Jove  spare  for  thee, 
Or  this  shall  be 
The  last,  that  now  with  sullen  roar 
Scatters  the  Tuscan  surge  in  foam  upon  the 
rock-bound  shore. 

Be  wise,  your  spirit  firing 

With  cups  of  tempered  wine. 
And  hopes  afar  aspiring 
In  compass  brief  coimne. 
Use  all  life's  powers ; 
The  envious  hours 
Fly  as  we  talk ;  then  live  to-day. 
Nor  fondly  to  to-morrow  trust  more  than  you 
must  or  may. 

Oddly  enough,  these  verses  are  quoted 
in  the  eccentric  and  somewhat  foolish 
novel  of  a  clever  writer  lately  published, 
as  an  example  of  the  means  by  which 
his  heroine  was  trained  into  the  most  per- 
fect of  women  I  We  doubt  whether  tiie 
little  poem  would  generally  commend  it- 
self as  adapted  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the 
sentiment  is  fine  of  its-  kina,  and  affords 
a  fit  crown  and  conclusion  to  the  easy, 
genial,  highly-cultured,  and  all-enjoying 
life  of  the  old  Roman.  He  reaches  a 
high  note,  and  shows  a  spirit  touched 
to  a  finer  issue,  in  one  of  the.  odes 
to  Maecenas.  His  patron  lacked  what 
Horace  so  fully  possessed  —  a  tranquil 
and  contented  spirit — and  it  was  evi- 
dently to  soothe  some  despondent  mood 
that  the  poet  gave  vent  to  this  expression 
of  devoted  friendship :  — 


Why  wilt  thou  kill  me  with  thy  boding  fears? 

Why,  oh  Maecenas,  why  ? 
Before  thee  lies  a  train  of  happy  years  : 

Yes,  nor  the  gods  nor  I  ' 
Could  brook  that  thou  shouldst  first  be  laid  in 
dust. 

Who  art  my  stay,  my  glory,  and  my  trust  I 

Ah,  if  untimely  Fate  should  snatch  thee  hence, 

Thee,  of  my  soul  a  part. 
Why  should  I  linger  on,  with  deadened  sense, 

And  ever-aching  heart, 
A  worthless  fragment  of  a  fallen  shrine  ? 
No,  no,  one  day  shall  sec  thy  death  and  mine  I 

Think  not  that  I  have  sworn  a  bootless  oath ; 

Yes,  we  shall  go,  shall  go. 
Hand  link'd  in  hand,  whene'er  thou  Icadest, 
both 

The  last  sad  road  below  ! 
Me  neither  the  Chimaira's  fiery  breath. 
Nor  Gyges,  even  could  Gyges  rise  from  death, 

With  all  his  himdred  hands  from  thee  shall 

sever ; 
For  in  such  sort  it  hath 
Pleased  the  dread  Fates,  and  Justice  potent 

ever. 

To  interweave  our  path, 
Beneath  whatever  aspect  thou  wert  bom, 
Libra,  or  Scorpion  fierce,  or  Capricorn. 

The  promise  to  go  "hand  in  hand'* 
with  his  friend,  when  the  summons 
came,  on  the  sad  road  that  led  be- 
low, might  have  been  a  rash  one  ;  but  it 
was  singularly  and  touchingly  verified. 
Maecenas  died  in  summer,  and  Horace 
in  the  November  of  the  same  year,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  —  so  it  might  well  have 
been  that  something  of  the  languor  of 
soul  that  creeps  over  the  lonely  man 
when  his  friends  disappear  from  his  side 
had  undermined  the  life  of  the  poet. 
His  death  is,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
most  touching  event  in  his  life. 

The  other  poets  a  little  earlier  or  a 
little  later  than  Virgil  or  Horace,  who 
still  may  be  classed  as  their  contempo- 
raries, find  no  place  in  Mr.  Collins's  series. 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Cv^ullus,  are 
passed  over  without  a  word — for  what 
reason  we  can  scarcely  divine,  unless 
from  the  difficulty,  to  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly referred,  of  giving  any  fit  idea, 
by  any  means  but  those  of  direct  transla- 
tion, of  non-dramatic  poetry.  The  reason 
is  quite  valid,  and  worthy  of  full  consid- 
eration ;  yet  we  think  that  some  briefer 
notice  might  have  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage of  these  tuneful  brethren  — 
enough  at  least  to  distinguish  and  iden- 
tify them  to  unlearned  readers.  They 
are  better  known,  more  important,  and 
more  poetical,  we  cannot  but  think,  than 
Plautus  and  Terence,  who  make  up  a 
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volume  with  their  comedies  —  adapta- 
tions from  Greek  originals  —  and  whose 
sole  title  to  preference  is,  that  their 
stories  are  more  easy  to  tell.  There  is 
little  upon  which  we  can  dwell  in  these 
two  writers  ;  fine  speeches  and  striking 
Hnes,  like  the  famous  Homo  sum:  hu- 
mani  nihil  a  mi  alienum  puto,^  are  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  them  ;  but  our  lei- 
sure does  not  permit  us  to  dig  for  them 
through  a  mass  of  indifferent  plots  con- 
fessedly not  original.  Passing  over  these 
minor  dramatists,  we  come  to  two  great 
men  of  action  sufficiently  linked  with 
literature  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
among  classic  authors,  and  eivin?  in  their 
princely  persons  a  more  splendid  demon- 
stration of  Roman  life  than  any  merely 
literary  productions  could  do.  These 
men  are  Cxsar  and  Cicero.  Mr.  An- 
thony Trollope  has  told  the  storv  of  the 
great  Julius  with  much  ease  ancl  spirit ; 
almost  too  clearly,  brightly,  and  well  for 
a  subject  which  we  associate  with  mighty 
tomes  and  heavy  periods.  The  reader 
feels  as  if  he  owed  to  the  great  Caesar 
something  more  solemn  than  the  pleas- 
are  with  which  he  reads  a  narrative  in 
which  there  is  no  tedium.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  artist  so  distinguished  in  one 
branch  of  literature,  takes  the  trouble 
of  entering  upon  another:  and  the 
skill  of  the  practised  narrator  conveys  an 
unusual  charm  to  the  history.  Mr. 
Trollope  carries  out  the  principle  of  the 
series  with  conscientiousness.  He  tells 
the  story  of  the  Commentaries  in  his  own 
words,  which  are  of  themselves  most 
characteristic  arid  pleasant.  A  more 
splendid  life  has  never  been  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  abundant  means  of  study- 
ing it.    The  man  who  as  nearly  con- 

3uered  the  world  as  any  one  man  could 
o;  who  conquered  the  might  of  old 
Rome,  its  factions  and  traditions  ;  —  who, 
•truggline  through  a  hundred  vicissi- 
tudes made  himself  the  foremost  figure 
of  bis  day,  a  kind  of  king  of  the  universe 
so  to  speak  —  he  who  was  first  in  Rome 
being  first  in  the  world  —  and  who,  not 
content  with  all  these  achievements, 
wrote  the  story  of  them  better  than  any 
one  elso  could  have  written  it, —  requires 
little  additional  labour  on  the  part  of  his 
biofi;rapher  to  prove  his  greatness.  He 
is  the  most  heroic,  as  he  is  the  most  pow- 
erful, of  Romans,  in  himself  an  admira- 
ble tjrpe  of  Rome,  all-conquering,  invin- 
cible, proudest  and  greatest  of  empires  ; 
bat  his  place  is  more  in  the  imperial  line 
of  kings  and  statesmen  than  with  the 
hombler,  if  not  less  proud,  order  of  poets 
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and  writers.  The  blaze  of  splendour 
about  him  dazzles  our  eyes.  We  are  more 
at  home  at  the  Sabine  farm,  listening  to 
the  trickling  of  the  summer  fountain,  or 
warm  indoors  in  wintry  weather  over  the 
chestnuts  and  the  wine. 

Cicero,  however,  less  fortunate,  less 
splendid,  and  less  great,  succeeds  better 
than  Caesar  does  in  combining  the  glow 
and  shine  of  public  eminence  with  that 
milder  glory  which  is  more  dear  to  our 
heart.  His  public  career  was  splendid, 
but  unlike  that  of  Caesar,  it  was  check- 
ered by  great  downfall  and  misfortune, 
as  well  as  by  the  greatest  honours  and 
promotions.  He  gained  the  highest  dis- 
tinctions Rome  could  give,  earning  the 
titles  of  Pater  Patrict  and  of  Saviour  of 
Rome,  and  then  was  driven  out  ignomini- 
ously,  an  outlaw  and  excommunicated 
person  ;  but  only  to  be  brought  back 
eighteen  months  later  in  triumph  —  "  car- 
ried back  to  Rome  on  the  shoulders  of 
Italy,"  as  he  himself  says.  Later,  he 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  against  Caesar;  and  when  that 
failed  in  any  results  except  murder,  found 
in  Antony,  against  whom  in  the  mean 
time  he  had  launched  his  tremendous 
Philippics,  an  enemy  still  more  danger- 
ous and  powerful  than  the  ^wo  former,. 
Catiline  and  Clodius,  who  had  brought 
about  his  previous  misfortunes.  It  is  a 
kind  of  happiness  in  its  way  to  have  had 
for  enemies  men  whose  very  names  are 
hateful  in  history,  and  whom  no  good 
man  would  care  to  call  friend.  Cicero 
died  sadly  enough  while  in  the  act  of 
escaping.  He  was  being  carried  in  his 
litter  by  his  slaves  through  the  woods 
which  adjoined  his  villa,  to  the  coast,  that 
he  might  get  off  by  sea.  He  had  been 
urjged  unwillingly  to  this  flight  bv  his 
faithful  servants,  and  lay  in  his  litter, 
moving  slowly  throu^  the  dewy  trees, 
reading  his  favourite  Euripides  when  the 
pursuers  overtook  him.  The  leader  of 
the  band  was  one  whom  Cicero's  elo- 
quence had  saved  for  that  moment ;  and 
there  the  Roman  warriors  killed  the  old 
man,  the  Pater  Patria^  the  saviour  of 
their  city.  If  we  had  space  to  enter  into 
his  life,  there  are  specks  in  it  evident 
enough  ;  but  he  was  both  noble  and  un- 
fortunate ;  and  the  vanity  of  which  he  is 
accused,  and  inability  to  bear  misfortune 
like  a  man,  are,  no  doubt,  fullv  attributa- 
ble to  the  keen,  nervous  sensioility  of  his 
organization,  and  partly  to  the  habit  of 
his  time,  which  was  not  fashioned  (a 
thing  we  find  it  so  hard  to  understand) 
upon    our  English  ninet^enth-centurv 
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rules  of  what  is  dignified  or  not.  His 
first  great  claim  upon  the  recollec- 
tion of  posterity  as  a  classic  writer  is  (if 
we  may  be  permitted  a  bull)  not  througli 
his  writings  at  all,  but  his  speeches  — 
splendid  pieces  of  oratory  in  which  great 
public  speakers  of  all  subseq^uent  ages 
have  found  their  models.  It  is  scarcely 
less  easy  to  render  them  into  quiet  Eng- 
lish than  to  transfer  into  our  mother 
tongue  the  poetic  strains  of  fervent  Italy. 
We  feel  that  not  only  are  the  words 
wanting,  but  the  speaker,  to  enable  us  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  oration.  Mr. 
Collins  quotes  a  great  many  of  these 
speeches,  and  from  them  the  reader  will 
learn  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  of 
Cicero's  power  in  this  way.  We  will 
give  only  one  example,  one  which  shows 
the  superior  skill  of  the  pleader,  and  his 

Cower  of  comprehending  all  the  possi- 
ilities  of  a  situation.  He  had  been 
called  upon  to  defend  Ligarius,  who  was 
impeached  of  treason  against  the  State, 
ID  the  person  of  Caesar,  as  having  borne 
arms  against  him  in  his  African  cam- 
paign. Cicero  himself  had  been  on  the 
side  of  those  against  whom  Caesar  fought 
—  and  Caesar  was  the  judge.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  position  more 
difficult  or  more  embarrassing.  The  ad- 
vocate began  by  "  making  out  what  case 
he  could  for  his  client."  Clearly  there 
was  little  enough  to  be  said.  Then  with 
that  unerring  instinctive  perception  of 
what  is  best,  which  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  consummate  skill  and  dexterity, 
and  sometimes  the  merest  dictate  of  na- 
ture, he  suddenly  threw  down  his  argu- 
ment and  spoke  direct  to  the  judge  on 
the  bench,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  offended  person :  — 

I  have  pleaded  many  causes,  Caesar,  .  .  . 
but  I  never  ^t  used  language  of  this  sort  — 
•*  Pardon  him,  sirs,  he  has  offended ;  he  has 
made  a  false  step ;  he  did  not  think  to  do  it ; 
he  never  will  again."  This  is  language  we 
use  to  a  father.  To  the  court  it  must  be^ 
"  He  did  not  do  it ;  he  never  contemplated  it ; 
the  evidence  is  false ;  the  charge  is  fabricated." 
If  you  tell  me  you  sit  but  as  the  judge  of  the 
fact  in  this  case,  Csesar  —  if  you  ask  me  when 
and  where  he  served  against  you  —  I  am  silent 
I  will  not  now  dwell  upon'  the  extenuating 
circumstances  which  even  before  a  judiciad 
tribunal  might  have  their  weight  We  take 
this  course  before  a  judge,  but  I  am  here 
pleading  to  a  father.  I  have  erred,  I  have 
done  wrong,  I  am  sorry ;  I  take  refuge  in  your 
demency;  I  ask  forgiveness  for  my  fault  I 
pray  yon,  pardon  me.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
•o  popular,  believe  me,  sir,  as  kindness,  of 
all  your  many  virtues,  none  mns  men's  ad- 


miration and  their  love  like  mercy.  In 
nothing  do  men  reach  so  near  the  gods,  as 
when  thev  can  give  life  and  safety  to  mankind. 
Fortune  nas  given  you  nothing  more  glorious 
than  the  power  —  your  own  nature  can  supply 
nothing  more  noble  than  the  will  to  spare 
and  pardon  whenever  you  can.  The  case, 
perhaps,  demands  a  longer  advocacy — your 

fracious  disposition  feels  it  too  long  already, 
o  I  make  an  end,  preferring  for  my  cause 
that  you  should  argue  with  your  own  heart, 
than  that  I  or  any  other  should  argue  with 
you.  I  will  urge  nothing  more  than  this  — 
the  grace  which  you  shall  extend  to  my  client 
in  his  absence,  will  be  felt  as  a  boon  by  all 
here  present 

In  these  few  noble  lines  are  com- 
pressed much  that  Shakespeare  has  re- 
peated on  various  occasions.  That  qual- 
ity of  mercy  which  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes,  has  never  been 
more  beautifully  claimed.  Not  Isabella 
when  she  catches  the  cold  Angelo's  ear 
with,  "  Hark,  I  will  bribe  you  !  "  —  not 
Portia's  fine  appeal,  —  are  more  direct 
than  this  which  was  addressed  by  the 
greatest  orator  in  Rome  to  the  greatest 
conqueror ;  and  though  these  old  Ro- 
mans were  little  affected  by-  sentiment, 
and  quite  unused  to  decide  any  practical 
questions  by  such  a  plea,  yet  the  appeal 
was  successful,  and  Ligarius  was  par- 
doned. 

The  other  works  of  Cicero  are  all  on 
ethical  and  philosophical  subjects.  His 
famous  essay  on  old  age,  and  that  on 
friendship,  are  of  a  less  profound  char- 
acter than  the  philosophical  discussions 
on  the  true  ends  of  life  (•*  De  Finibus  Bo- 
norum  et  Malorum'*'\  the  disputations 
upon  the  nature  of  God,  upon  death,  upon 
immortality,  and  upon  the  connection 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  of  which 
the  reader  will  here  find  an  excellent 
summary.  Some  of  these  thoughts  are 
very  remarkable  in  their  elevation  and 
purity.  They  are  full  of  that  profound 
uncertainty  which  belonged  to  their  age, 
and  which  indeed  hangs  over  all  ages, 
ever  ready  to  reappear  when  men  ques- 
tion deeply  that  silence  which  gives  so 
little  reply.  So  noble  and  spiritual,  how- 
ever, are  many  of  the  sentiments  uttered 
by  the  old  Roman,  to  whom  the  ancjent 
gods  of  Greece  were  fables,  and  who  was 
too  early  for  Christianity,  even  had  it  been 
likely  tnat  his  pride  would  have  stooped 
to  a  faith  so  humbly  introduced,  that  we 
can  only  wonder  and  admire  tb.e  eleva- 
tion of  seal  and  wistful  intuition  which 
formed  a  religious  atmosphere  about 
those  great  spirits  gropins^  towards  the 
God  they  divined,  with  a  devotion  more 
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disinterested,  more  genuine  than  our  own. 
Erasmus  speaks  of  Cicero  as  fit  to  be  a 
canonized  saint.  Petrarch  says  of  him 
that  "  you  would  fancy  sometimes  it  was 
not  a  pagan  philosopher,  but  a  Christian 
apostle  who  was  speaking;"  and  the 
beautiful  passages  translated  —  and  very 
well  translated  —  by  Mr.  Collins,  may 
persuade  the  reader  that  these  high  tes- 
timonies scarcely  go  too  far.  There  is 
something  extremely  touching  even  In 
the  origrin  of  these  works.  Some  of  them 
were  written  to.  distract  his  mind  under 
the  great  grief  of  his  life  —  the  death  of 
his  daughter  Tullia  ;  the  others  to  solace 
bim  in  bis  scarcely  less  grief  for  Rome, 
when  he  saw  great  Csesars  great  despot- 
ism, which  he  had  risked  his  soul  to  cut 
short,  transferred  into  the  inferior  hands  ; 
of  Antony.  It  gives  a  deeper  interest  i 
to  the  philosopher's  searching  demand, 
What  is  death  ?  when  we  remember  that } 
this  piteous  question  —  to  which  Chris- 
tianity itself  gives  but  a  broad  general 
answer,  and  none  of  those  details  for 
which  the  soul  yearns  —  was  that  of  a 
father  whose  child  had  gone  away  from 
him  into  the  unknown.  "  To  me,"  he 
says,  "  when  I  consider  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  there  is  far  more  difficulty  and  ob- 
scurity in  forming  a  conception  of  what 
the  soul  is  while  in  the  body  —  in  a  dwell- 
ing where  it  seems  so  little  at  home  — 
than  of  what  it  will  be  when  it  has  es- 
caped into  the  free  atmosphere  of  heaven, 
which  seems  its  natural  abode."  What 
taught  him  so  elevated  and  spiritual  a 
conception  ?  Somehow  or  other,  Cicero 
had  found  out  that  this  soul  was  the  thing 
most  worth  attention  of  anything  in  the 
world.  Poor  soul!  in  this  advanced  age 
it  has  fallen  Into  disrepute,  like  many 
other  things,  and  is  less  interesting  or 
important  than  the  lobe  of  the  ear  andthe 
ball  of  the  thumb  —  of  all  the  changes 
between  our  time  and  Cicero's,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful,  surely. 

We  will  give  but  one  other  passage 
from  the  essay  on  old  age  —  a  very  fa- 
mous one,  for  which  again  we  are  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Collins :  — 

It  likes  me  not  to  mourn  over  departing 
life  ^  many  men,  and  men  of  learning,  have 
done.  Nor  can  I  regret  that  I  have  lived, 
since  I  have  so  lived  as  that  I  may  trust  I  was 
not  bom  in  vain  ;  and  I  depart  out  of  life  as 
ont  of  a  temporary  lodging,  not  as  out  of  my 
home,  ^r  Nature  has  given  it  to  us  as  an 
inn  to  tarry  at  by  the  way,  not  as  a  place  to 
abide  in.  Oh  glorious  day  I  when  I  shall  set 
out  to  join  that  blessed  company  and  assembly 
€f  dis^bodied  spirits,  and  quit  this  crowd 


and  rabble  of  life  !  For  I  shall  go  my  way» 
not  only  to  those  great  men  of  whom  I  spoke, 
but  to  my  own  son  Cato,  than  whom  was 
never  better  man  born,  nor  more  full  of  dutiful 
affection ;  whose  body  I  laid  on  the  funeral 
pile  —  an  office  he  should  rather  have  done 
for  me.  But  his  spirit  has  never  left  me  ;  it 
still  looks  fondly  back  upon  me,  though  it  has 
gone  assuredly  into  those  abodes  where  he 
knew  that  I  myself  shall  follow.  And  this, 
my  great  loss,  I  seemed  to  bear  with  calm- 
ness ;  not  that  I  bore  it  undisturbed,  but  that 
I  still  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that 
the  separation  between  us  could  not  be  for 
long.  And  if  I  err  in  this,  in  that  I  believe 
the  spirits  of  men  to  be  immortal,  I  err  will- 
ingly ;  nor  would  I  have  this  mistaken  opinion 
of  mine  uprooted  so  long  as  I  live.  But  if, 
after  I  am  dead,  I  shall  have  no  conscious- 
ness, as  some  curious  philosophers  assert, 
then  I  am  not  afraid  of  dead  philosophers 
laughing  at  my  mistake. 

We  are  transported  into  another  cen- 
tury and  a  changed  atmosphere  by  the 
next  group  of  Roman  writers  to  whom  we 
are  introduced.  From  the  last  struggles 
of  the  falling  Republic,  dying  hard  under 
the  desperate  championship  of  such  men 
as  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  the  band  of  tragic 
but  ineffectual  conspirators  who  killed 
great  Caesar  ;  and  the  subdued  tranquil- 
lity, as  of  a  sea  stilled  after  a  storm,  of 
the  age  of  Augustus,  full  of  all  the  softer 
pipings  of  peace  and  lays  of  poets,  —  we 
plunge  at  once  into  the  misery  and  deg- 
radation that  followed  under  such  rulers 
as  Nero  and  Domitian.  To  illustrate 
this  period,  we  have  Tacitus  the  historian, 
Pliny,  whom  we  may  call  the  familiar 
commentator  and  social  critic,  and  Juve- 
nal the  satirist ;  so  that  by  means  of  so 
many  different  expositors,  each  helping 
out  the  picture  made  by  the  other,  we 
ought  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  form  a 
sufficiently  just  idea  of  the  condition  of 
Rome.  The  works  of  Tacitus,  with  one 
exception,  are  historical.  His  "  Agric- 
ola  "  gives  us  the  life  of  a  good  general 
and  brave  man,  with  something  in  him  of 
the  old  heroic  Roman  strain,  whosB  suc- 
cess in  pushing  the  Roman  legions  along 
the  rugged  northern  coasts  of  our  own 
island,  gives  him  a  special  interest  to 
ourselves,  if,  indeed,  any  interest  can  be 
strong  which  lies  so  far  in  the  dim  past, 
and  concerns  ancestors  so  unrecogniz^ 
able  as  the  Scots  or  Picts,  who  gave  the 
Roman  general  enough  to  do  even  in:  our 
dear  humdrum  and  placid  Kingdom  of 
Fife.  The  subject  of  the  "  Germany  "  Is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title  ;  it  Is  an 
account  of  that  great  midland  continental 
country,  out  of  the  glooms  of  which  there 
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came  now  and  then  fierce  and  rude  in- 
vaders, and  in  <vhich  revolts  against 
Roman  sway  were  perpetual.  It  is  full 
of  curious  descriptions,  such  as  a  man 
examining  those  glooms  out  of  the  heart 
of  civilization  would  be  likely  to  make, 
and  which  are  interesting  both  in  their 
mistakes  and  in  their  affirmations.  All 
have  fierce  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  huge 
frames,"  he  says  —  the  common  descrip- 
tion, by  the  wav,  of  the  half-savage  war- 
rior, whom  civilization  half  dreads  and  is 
half  contemptuous  of.  Not  much  more 
than  a  century  ago^  the  same  description 
might  have  been  given  in  England  of 
those  "  wild  Scotch  who  followed  Prince 
Charlie.  The  still  broader  generalization 
which  describes  the  Teutons  as  "  a  race 
without  either  natural  or  acquired  cun- 
ning," is  amusing  enough.  The  "  An- 
nals "  and  "  History,"  one  closely  fol- 
lowing on  the  other,  are,  however,  the 
grentest  works  of  Tacitus.  The  first 
embraces  the  first  half  of  the  century  in 
which  he  himself  lived  —  the  age  just 
before  his  own,  which  he  had  most  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  fathoming  and  com- 
prehending ;  the  second  is  the  story  of 
the  reigns  under  which  he  himself  lived. 
The  many  mutilations  to  which  they  have 
been  subject  impair  the  perfection  of 
these  records ;  but  the  English  reader 
will  find  even  in  Mr.  Bodham  Donne's 
summary  a  very  comprehensive  view  of 
the  history  of  the  time,  its  extraordinary 
convulsions,  its  succession  of  one  tyrant 
after  another,  the  frightful  episoae  of 
military  domination  which  gave  to  the 
paralyzed  city  such  rulers  as  Otho  and 
Vitellius,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
Caesarism  —  occasionally  fortunate,  as 
when  Vespasian  and  Titus  ruled,  but 
always  stupefying  and  deadening  the 
national  life,  and  working  downwards  to 
certain  ruin.  The  strone  bias  against 
the  system  of  despotism  which  is  evident, 

fives  pungency  to  the  record,  such  as  a 
istory  of  the  Napoleons  by  such  a  bitter 
yet  honourable  critic  as  Montalembert 
might  have  shown.  There  is  little  space 
in  the  small  volumes  of  this  series  for 
giving,  besides  the  necessary  narrative 
and  summary,  much  insight  into  the 
style  and  eloquence  of  such  a  writer  —  a 
thing  itself  extremely  difficult,  almost 
impossible  ;  but  any  good  account  of  the 
most  authentic  story  of  the  first  century 
must  be  interesting  to  the  English  reader. 

Pliny,  the  friend  of  Tacitus,  lends  his 
brighter  social  sketches  to  fill  out  the 
statelier  narrative,  and  furnishes  an 
extremely  pleasant  volamei  more  easy 
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and  likable,  if  less  important,  than  the 
historian's    weighty    narrative.  These 
sketches,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  are  in 
the  form  of  letters,  and  as  such  convey 
some  curious  information  to  us,  both  of 
historical  scenes  and  of  the  daily  life  of 
Rome.   There  are  few  books  of  the 
series    more  attractive    than  Messrs. 
Church  and  Brodribb's  aereeable  account 
of  this  /s^enial  and  kindly  Roman.  We 
enter  with  him  into  all  the  details  of  ex- 
istence, and  are  amused  by  all  the  pe- 
culiarities which  mark  the  long  distance 
and  difference  between  us,  without  los- 
ing sight  of  those  more  lasting  conditions 
of  humanity  which  are  the  same  now  as 
they  were  in  Rome  in  the  first  century,  a 
mingled  likeness  and  contrast  which 
gives  the  chief  charm  to  social  history. 
The  most  famous,  perhaps,  of  Pliny^s 
letters  is  that  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  which 
Pompeii  and    Herculaneum  were  de- 
stroyed, and  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
this  volume,  though  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  quote  it  here.    It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  note  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the 
equally  well-known  account  of  the  Jews 
given  by  Taci.us,  what  is  pointed  out  by 
the  authors  of  both  volumes  —  the  curi- 
ous absence  of  that  critical  faculty  and 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  accuracy,  which 
we  in  these  latter  days  pride  ourselves 
on  possessing.    Pliny's  story  of  the  erup- 
tion is  extremely  picturesque,  but  it  is 
wanting  in  the  most  obvious  details  of 
trustworthy  evidence,  and  tells  us  neither 
when    the    extraordinary  appearances 
which  he  describes  began,  nor  how  long 
they  lasted,  nor  where  the  terror-stricken 
crowd  which  pressed  so  upon  him  as  to 
drive  him  onward,  escaped  to  in  their 
flight,  nor  even  the  direction  they  took. 
The  notes  of  Tacitus  on  the  Jews  are 
still  more  deficient  in  all  that  constitutes 
evidence,  and  show  a  readiness  to  accept 
the  merest  hearsay,  which  is  very  un- 
worthy a  historian,  and  is  by  no  means, 
one  would  have  said,  characteristic  of  the 
man.    It  gives  the  most  grotesque  out- 
sider's version  of  the  facts  so  well  known 
to  us  from  other  sources  ;  although  even 
in  this  strange  travesty  there  is  much 
which  the  author  evidently  feels  to  show 
a  higher  tone  of  morality  than  that  of  his 
own  superior  and  enlightened  race. 

To  return,  however,  to  Pliny:  there 
are  innumerable  bits  of  Romin  life  in  bis 
letters  much  less  known  than  his  de- 
scription of  the  famous  and  terrible  catas- 
trophe of  Pompeii.  The  reader  will  be 
amused  by  the  following  curious  sketch 
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of  an  institution  well  known  among  us  as 
the  claque,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  Pliny's  days,  under  much  less  jus- 
tifiable circumstances  than  those  which 
have  attended  its  modern  existence.  It 
is  here  introduced  as  a  common  feature 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  Pliny  himself 
practised  at  the  bar  like  so  many  other 
distinguished  Romans.  He  is  describ- 
ing the  "  Court  of  the  Hundred,"  in  which 
he  says  there  are  few  interesting  cases, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  is  in 
the  bands  of  young  and  unknown  men  :  — 

They  have  an  audience  like  themselves, 
r^ularly  hired  for  the  occasion  ;  a  speculator 
contracts  to  supply  them ;  presents  are  passed 
to  them  quite  openly  in  court,  and  they  go  for 
the  same  hire  from  court  to  court.  Yesterday 
two  young  slaves  of  mine  were  dragged  off  to 
applaud  somebody  at  half-a-crown  apiece. 
Such  is  the  price  of  the  highest  eloquence — 
for  this  you  may  fill  a  number  of  bencnes,  col- 
lect a  crowd,  and  have  a  burst  of  cheering  as 
soon  as  ever  the  leader  of  the  chorus  has 
given  the  word. 

Another  habit  of  a  more  refined  kind  — 
but  one  which,  it  will  easily  be  seen, 
might  very  well  grow  into  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  all  plain  people  having 
friends  of  the  literary  class  —  was  the 
system  of  public  readings.  It  is  a  hard 
case  enough  when  you  are  liable  to  be 
presented,  without  a  moment's  notice, 
with  a  volume  of  your  friend's  poetry, 
and  still  harder  when  your  opinion  is 
asked  as  to  the  expediency  of  publica- 
tion ;  but  what  would  become  of  us  if  all 
the  writers  of  our  acquaintance  had  the 
privilege  of  inviting  us  to  hear  them  read 
their  productions  —  an  invitation  scarcely 
to  be  refused  at  less  cost  than  a  quarrel  ? 
We  remember  ruefully  an  accident  that 
once  happened  to  ourselves  (and  it  was 
at  Rome)  when  a  friend,  whose  entreaties 
to  read  his  MS.  we  had  skilfully  dodged 
up  to  the  last  moment,  instead  of  saying 
farewell  like  a  Christian,  jumped  after  us 
into  the  railway  carriage  which  was  about 
to  convey  us  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  pro- 
duced upon  us,  helpless,  the  dreaded  MS. 
It  would  appear  that  Pliny  was  more 
charitable  than  we  are  ;  for  he  speaks  of 
this  terrible  practice  —  which  Juvenal, 
more  impatient,  denounces  as  one  of 
"the  horrors  of  this  hateful  town"  — 
with  an  amiable  complaisance  :  — 

I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  rae  to-day  [he 
says]  ;  Titinius  Capito  means  to  give  a  read- 
ing, and  I  cannot  say  whether  I  am  more 
boond  or  more  desirous  to  hear  him.  ...  He 
loids  his  house  to  readers ;  and  whether  the 


shows  a  remarkable  kindness  in  making  him- 
self one  of  the  audience  ;  me  certainly  he  has 
never  failed  whenever  he  has  happened  to 
be  in  town.  This  year  [he  says  on  another 
occasion]  has  brought  us  a  great  crop  of 
poets.  During  the  whole  month  of  April 
there  was  scarcely  a  day  on  which  some  one 
did  not  give  a  reading.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that  Uterature  flourishes,  that  the  powers 
of  our  writers  have  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing themselves;  yet  audiences  come  but 
slowl}^  to  listen.  Many  persons  sit  in  the 
lounging-places  and  waste  in  gossip  the  time 
that  they  should  spend  in  listening.  They 
even  have  news  brought  to  them  whether  the 
reader  has  entered,  whether  he  has  spoken  his 
preface,  whether  he  has  got  through  a  con- 
•siderable  part  of  his  manuscript  Then  at 
last  they  come,  but  come  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly. .  .  .  Good  heavens  I  our  fathers  can 
remember  how  the  Emperor  Claudius,  walk- 
ing one  day  in  the  paJace,  hearing  a  great 
shouting,  inquired  the  cause.  They  told  him 
that  Nonianus  was  reading:  whereupon  he 
entered  the  room  wholly  unexpected  by  the 
reader.  Now,  the  idlest  of  men,  after  having 
been  invited  long  before  to  attend,  and  re- 
minded over  and  over  again  of  the  engage- 
ment, cither  do  not  come  at  all,  or  if  they 
come  complain  of  having  "  lost  a  day  "  I 

This  reference  to  the  good  old  times 
(not  veryiar  off  in  this  case)  shows  that 
Pliny  did  not  share  his  friend  Tacitus's 
hatred  for  the  Caesars.  The  historian, 
no  doubt,  would  have  thrown  back  the 
blissful  moment  when  the  readings  of  all 
poets  were  attended  with  eagerness  and 
interest,  to  the  golden  age  of  the  Repub- 
lic. "  I,  however,"  adds  Pliny,  with 
conscious  virtue,  "  have  failed  scarcely  a 
single  reader." 

We  shall  quote  but  one  other  sketch, 
the  portrait  of  the  elder  Pliny,  to  show 
what  ancient  Roman  virtue  was  in  the 
learned  naturalist.  We  fear  that  irrever- 
ent youth  in  our  own  day  would  have 
stigmatized  the  venerable  philosopher  as 
something  of  a  prig.  It  is  to  prove 
among  other  things  the  "  marvellous  in- 
dustry "  of  his  relative,  that  Pliny  the 
younger  thus  writes  :  — 

From  the  23d  of  August  he  began  to  study 
at  midnight,  and  through  the  winter  he  con- 
tinued to  rise  at  one,  or,  at  the  latest,  at  two 
in  the  morning,  often  at  twelve.  .  .  .  Before 
daybreak  he  would  go  to  the  Emperor  Vespa- 
sian, who  also  worked  at  night,  and  thence  to 
his  official  duties.  On  returning  home,  he 
gave  what  time  remained  to  study.  After 
taking  a  light  meal,  as  our  forefathers  used  to 
do,  he  would  often,  in  summer,  if  he  had 
leisure,  recline  in  the  sun  and  have  a  book 
read  to  him — on  which  he  wrote  notes,  or 
from  which  he  made  extracts.     He  read 


ftadti^  be  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,  he '  nothing  without  making  extracts ;  for  he  used 
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to  say  that  you  could  get  something  good 
from  the  worst  book.  After  reading  in  the 
sun,  he  had  generally  a  cold  bath,  then  a  light 
meal,  and  a  very  short  nap ;  after  which,  as  if 
he  were  beginning  another  day,  he  would 
study  till  dinner.  During  dinner  a  book  was 
read  to  him,  and  he  made  notes  upon  it  as  it 
went  on.  I  remember  one  of  his  friends  once 
stopping  the  reader,  who  had  pronounced  a 
word  incorrectly,  and  making  him  repeat  it. 
My  uncle  said  to  him,  "  Did  you  not  under- 
stand the  word  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  Why, 
then,  did  you  stop  him  ?  we  have  lost  more 
than  ten  hues  by  this  interruption."  So  par- 
simonious was  he  of  his  time.  ...  In  the 
country  he  exempted  only  his  bathing  time 
from  study  —  I  mean  the  actual  time  of  his 
immersion  in  the  water;  for  while  he  was 
being  rubbed  or  dried  he  would  have  some- 
thing read,  or  dictate  something.  While 
travelling  he  threw  aside  every  other  care, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  study.  He  always  had 
a  scribe  by  his  side,  with  a  book  and  a 
writing-table,  whose  hands  in  winter  were 
protected  by  gloves,  so  that  the  cold  weather 
might  not  rob  him  of  a  single  moment.  Even 
at  Rome  he  used  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  with 
this  view.  I  remember  him  rebuking  me  for 
taking  a  walk.  "  You  might  have  managed," 
he  said,  "  not  to  lose  these  hours."  In  fact, 
he  thought  all  time  lost  that  was  not  given  to 
study. 

It  is  curious  to  recollect  that  this  tre- 
mendous student  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  probably  from 
the  suffocating  atmosphere  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  —  admiral  in  command  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  in  his 
attempt  to  save  the  terrified  people  on 
the  coast,  whose  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  who  were,  as  was  natural,  frightened 
to  death  by  this  appalling  and  unprec- 
edented catastrophe,  that  he  lost  his  life. 
We  add  one  brief  epistle  more,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  selection  of  quota- 
tions made  by  Messrs.  Church  and  Brod- 
ribb.  It  is  very  charming  and  touching 
in  itself,  and  still  more  curious  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  yet  more  famous  letter 
—  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon.  If  it 
wants  something  of  the  dignified  and  pa- 
thetic tenderness  of  that  most  beautiful 
letter,  it  is  still  very  striking  in  its  simi- 
larity of  sentiment.  It  is  written  with 
the  same  purpose  —  to  recommend  an 
erring  but  repentant  servant  to  the  for- 
giveness of  his  master. 

Your  freedman,  with  whom  you  said  that 
you  were  angry,  has  come  to  rae,  and,  falling 
at  my  feet,  has,  as  it  were,  clung  to  yours. 
He  has  wept  much — he  has  entreated  much 
— -  of  much  he  has  been  silent ;  in  a  word,  he 
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has  made  full  proof  of  penitence.  I  indeed 
believe  him  reformed,  because  he  knows  and 
feels  his  faults.  That  you  are  angry  with  him 
I  know,  and  that  you  arc  justly  angry  I  know 
also ;  but  then  has  mercy  its  highest  praise 
when  cause  for  anger  is  most  just.  You  have 
loved  the  man,  and  I  trust  wiil  again  love 
him.  Meanwhile,  it  is  enough  that  you  suffer 
yourself  to  be  entreated.  Should  he  deserve 
It,  you  may  again  be  angry,  and,  having 
yielded  to  entreaty,  you  will  have  the  more 
excuse.  Put  down  something  to  his  youth  — 
something  to  his  tears  —  something 'to  your 
own  kindness.  Torture  him  not,  lest  tortur- 
ing him  you  torture  also  yourself.  For  anger 
to  a  nature  so  gentle  as  yours  is  really  torture. 
I  am  fearful  lest  I  should  seem  to  exact  rather 
than  to  entreat,  should  I  join  my  prayers  to 
his.  And  yet  I  will  join  them,  and  that  as 
fully  and  as  earnestly  as  I  have  sharply  and 
severely  reproved  him,  threatening  him  plainly 
that  I  will  never  entreat  for  him  again.  This 
I  said  to  him,  whom  there  was  need  to 
frighten.  To  you  I  say  not  so.  For  most 
likely  I  should  again  entreat,  and  again  ob- 
tain my  prayer,  if  only  it  be  such  as  is  fitting 
for  me  to  ask,  and  for  you  to  grant.  Farewell 

It  is  difficult  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
claims  of  such  a  poet  as  Juvenal  in  such 
a  series  as  the  present,  designed  for  do- 
mestic reading,  and  specially  intended 
for  the  innocent  hands  of  those  whom 
English  literature,  more  than  any  other, 
has  the  merit  of  avoiding  to  offend.  The 
writer  is  compelled  to  make  perpetual 
breaks  in  his  quotations,  and  leave  the 
darker  part  of  the  story  untold.  But 
even  with  this  necessary  elimination, 
enough  is  left  to  show  the  lofty  indigna- 
tion against  evil,  the  manly  love  of  virtue, 
which  inspire  the  verse  of  this  most 
earnest  of  satirists.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive at  a  glance  that  there  is  no  levity 
in  this  censor  of  public  morals,  no  sneak- 
ing regard  for  the  vice  he  chastises,  or 
covert  sympathy  with  those  who  practise 
it.  He  is  not  easy  and.  good-natured, 
but  impetuous,  breathless,  m  his  denun- 
ciations —  carried  far  beyond  the  point  at 
which  an  observer  can  laugh  at  the  habit 
he  stigmatizes.  His  indignation  is  as  a 
fire  within  him  —  sharp  and  hot  and  intol- 
erant. Curiously  enough,  .some  of  the  in- 
dignant youthful  verses  of  Savonarola  — 
in  a  kindred  age  of  despotism  and  moral 
depravity,  while  he  was  still  only  griev- 
ing over  the  vice  of  his  time,  and  had  not 
seen  his  way  to  his  after  vehement  cru- 
sade against  it  —  sound  almost  like  para- 
phrases of  the  fiery  lines  of  Juvenal. 

Wouldst  thou  to  honour  and  preferment 
climb } 

Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  mighty  crime. 
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On  guilt's  broad  base  thy  towering  fortress 
raise. 

For  virtue  starves  on  universal  praise. 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  high  heart 
and  soul  impatient  of  evil  at  once  under 
the  reign  of  Domitian  and  that  of  Loren- 
zo de'  Medici :  and  Savonarola  himself 
could  scarcely  have  set  forth  more  fullv 
the  right  of  right,  for  itself  and  by  itself, 
the  inherent  good  of  goodness,  than  does 
(he  noble  heathen.  Hear  the  ring  in  his 
fine  verses,  even  through  the  muffling  of 
translation  —  though  we  must  add  that 
the  translations  given  by  Mr.  Walford, 
and  which,  we  presume,  as  no  other  au- 
thorship is  claimed  for  most  of  them,  are 
from  his  own  pen  —  are  full  of  spirit  and 
energy. 

Be  brave,  be  just;  and  when  your  country's 
laws 

Call  you  to  witness  in  a  dubious  cause, 
Though  Phalaris  plant  his  bull  before  your 
eye, 

And  frowning  dictate  to  your  hps  the  lie, 
Think  it  a  crime  no  tears  can  e*er  efface 
To  purchase  safety  with  compliance  base : 
At  honour's  cost  a  feverish  span  extend 
And  sacrifice  for  life  life's  only  end. 
life  !  'tis  not  life  ;  who  merits  death  is  dead. 

A  tone  of  still  wilder  energy  is  in  the 
denunciations  of  evil  which  nil  so  large 
a  part  of  the  Satires.  Juvenal  was  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  age  in  which 
and  of  which  Tacitus  wrote,  and  which 
kindly  Pliny  babbled  about  in  friendliest 
gossip.  It  does  not  well  seem  possible 
to  have  exaggerated  its  corruptions. 
That  which  naturally  an  alarmed  and  in- 
dignant patriot  would  be  likely  to  exag- 
gerate, its  superiority  in  guilt  to  all 
previous  ages,  may  be  doubtful,  for  Rome 
at  all  times  seems  to  have  afforded 
abundant  material  for  moral  invective  ; 
but  the  grave  historian  and  the  more  than 
grave,  the  despairing  poet,  are  at  one  in 
the  force  of  the  picture  they  draw.  And 
we  do  not  need  to  go  back  as  far  as  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  be  aware 
that  tyranny  and  anarchy  are  sworn 
brothers,  and  go  hand  in  hand.  Utter 
social  corruption  —  extending  to  judges, 
tribunals,  law,  the  highest  authorities 
and  the  lowest  officials  alike  —  is  what 
the  indignant  satirist,  fierce  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  fiery  hatred  of  the  evil  in  his 
heart,  invokes  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness.  "  Ye  gods  ! "  he  cries  — 

Ye  gods !  what  rage,  what  frenzy  fires  my 
brain 

When  that  false  guardian,  with  his  splendid 
traioy 


Crowds  the  long  street  and  leaves  his  orphan 
charge 

To  prostitution  and  the  world  at  large ; 
When,  by  a  juggling  sentence  damned  in  vain, 
(For  who  that  holds  the  plunder  heeds  the 
pain?^ 

Mauris  to  wme  devotes  his  morning  hours, 
And  laughs  in  exile  at  the  offended  powers ; 
While  sighing  o'er  the  victory  she  has  won, 
The  Province  finds  herself  but  more  undone ! 
And  shall  I  feel  that  strains  like  these  require 
The  avenging  strains  of  the  Venusian  lyre. 
And  not  pursue  them  ?   Shall  I  still  repeat 
The  le^endarv  tales  of  Troy  and  Crete, 
The  toils  of  Hercules,  the  horses  fed 
On  human  flesh  by  savage  Diomed, 
The  lowing  labyrinth,  the  builder's  flight. 
And  the  rash  boy,  hurled  from  his  airy  height  ? 
When  what  the  law  forbids  the  wife  to  heir 
The  adulterer's  will  may  to  the  wittol  bear. 
Who  gave,  with  wand'ring  eye  and  vacant 
face, 

A  tadt  sanction  to  his  own  disgrace  t 


Who  would  not,  reckless  of  the  swarms  he 
meets, 

Fill  his  wide  tablets  in  the  public  streets 
With  angry  verse,  when,  through  the  mid-iday 

flare, 
y  six  slaves,  and  in  an  open  chair, 
The  forger  comes  who  owns  this  blaze  of  state 
To  a  wet  seal  and  a  fictitious  date, 
Comes  like  the  soft  Mxcenas  lolling  by. 
And  impudently  braves  the  public  eye  ; 
Or  the  rich  dame  who  stanched  her  husband's 
thirst 

With  generous  wine  —  but  drugged  it  deeply 
first, 

And  now  more  dext'rous  than  Locusta  shows 
Her  country  friends  the  beverage  to  compose, 
And  'midst  the  curses  of  the  indignant  throng 
Bears  in  broad  day  the  spotted  corpse  along  ? 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  the 
English  reader  from  his  own  point  of 
view  a  summary  of  the  valuable  addition 
which  he  will  find  in  the  volumes  of  this 
series  to  his  best  stores  of  information 
and  intellectual  interest.  Every  new 
chapter  of  literature  which  is  opened  to 
us  widens  our  horizon  ;  and  much  more 
is  this  the  case  when  the  new  literature 
which  is  unfolded  is  the  oldest  of  all, 
and  the  foundation  of  letters  everywhere. 
But  while  the  reader  to  whom  his  own 
tongue  is  the  most  comfortable  or  only 
medium  of  instruction  must  prize  highly 
all  such  attempts  to  bring  distant  genius 
within  his  reach,  he  will  derive  a  satisfac- 
tion of  another  kind  from  the  comparison 
he  is  hereby  enabled  to  make  between 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  ancient  lit- 
erature, and  those  familiar  idols  which 
have  been  known  and  dear  to  him  all  his 
life.  And  we  think  he  may  fairly  give 
himself  the  gratification  of  believing  that 
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the  Greek  is  quite  as  much  to  be  pitied 
who  never  could  have  known  Shake- 
speare, as  is  the  Englishman  who  does 
not  know  ^Eschylus.  Lear  is  to  the  full 
as  great  as  CEdipus,  and  even  the  fondest 
and  most  admiring  classicist  will  scarcely 
find  within  the  circle  of  Greek  tragedy 
any  figure  worthy  to  take  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Hamlet.  After  this  little  flourish 
of  our  national  trumpet,  which  we  make 
with  much  relish  on  behalf  of  our  partic- 
ular client  the  English  reader,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  classic  fanatics,  we  com- 
mend these  stout  old  Romans,  and  still 
more  their  greater  predecessors  of 
Greece,  to  the  audience  they  claim.  The 
series  was  admirably  planned,  and  it  has 
been  thoroughly  well  carried  out.  To 
Mr.  Collins,  who  has  conducted  it,  we 
all  owe  our  best  thanks  ;  and  any  one 
who  reads  the  volumes  which  he  has 
himself  contributed,  will  feel  that  the 
editorship  could  not  possibly  have  been 
in  better  hands.  We  are  glad  to  under- 
stand that,  in  acquiescence  with  many 
requests,  from  the  press  and  the  public, 
it  is  intended  to  supply  the  omissions  we 
have  indicated  —  and  we  trust  some 
others  —  by  a  short  supplemental  series. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
ONE  MOKE  CHANCE. 

Rab  Christison  had  been  ailing  for 
some  time.  He  said  it  was  nothing  very 
much.  Only  something  that  shortened 
his  walks.  That  kept  him  awake  till  mid- 
night, and  wakened  him  at  dawn.  That 
made  him  think  there  must  be  something 
terribly  amiss  with  London  meat  and 
I-ondon  bread,  since  he  found  no  appetite 
for  either.  But  surely  all  this  was  noth- 
ing very  serious. 

His  conscience  even  misgave  him  that 
he  should  use  such  an  excuse  to  ask  for 
an  untimely  holiday  in  the  spring  that  he 
might  go  down  to  his  old  home  at  Cla- 
chan  on  the  Forth.  They  were  all  glad 
to  see  him  there ;  no  visit  of  his  would 
ever  be  untimely  to  his  old  father  and 
mother  and  his  two  maidenly  sisters. 
They  would  have  liked  to  put  him  in  the 
"  spare  room,"  which  was  carpeted  all 
over,  and  had  white  hangings.  But  Rab 
would  have  the  little  room  in  the  roof 
where  he  slept  when  he  was  a  boy,  with 
its  window  turned  to  the  sky,  where,  if 
you  climbed  up,  you  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  blue  hills  far  away.  The  deep 
sleep  of  his  boyhood  seemed  to  return  to 


the  low  mattrassed  couch,  at  least  Rab 
said  that  he  rose  as  refreshed  as  when  he 
was  fifteen. 

He  found  some  appetite  for  the  fresh 
milk  and  new-laid  eggs  which  they  set 
before  him,  and  they  told  the  neighbours 
with  wistful  pride  that  Rab  ate  a  whole 
reaper's  "bap  "  on  the  very  first  morning 
of  his  return.  And  truly  he  seemed  to 
drink  in  health  from  the  sea-breezes 
that  blew  up  the  shingled  shore.  It  was 
too  shingly  a  shore  for  any  one  to  walk 
much  there.  But  Rab  found  out  shel- 
tered coves,  and  sat  in  them  for  hours 
together.  Sometimes  his  companion  was 
sister  Flora,  sometimes  sister  Christian, 
but  Jessie  Macfarlane,  daughter  of  the 
farmer  at  Easter  Clachan,  was  the  friend 
of  both,  and  came  with  either.  She  was 
the  only  girl  in  the  house  at  Easter  Cla- 
chan, and  the  good  Christison  women 
were  fond  of  her,  and  never  left  her  lone- 
ly. She  was  but  twenty,  and  they  were 
both  nigh  forty,  but  they  all  loved  each 
other,  and  cared  for  the  same  things  — 
their  respective  households,  the  sermons 
at  kirk,  their  thrifty  handiworks,  and  the 
running  story  in  the  magazine,  and  were 
not  without  an  appreciation  of  far  wider 
interests  much  more  keen  than  that  of 
many  who  would  scorn  the  humble  rao- 
notony  of  their  outward  lives.  They  had 
stayed  at  home,  but  their  hearts  had 
travelled  far.  In  the  girFs  eyes,  those 
two  good  plain  spinsters  were  sacred  and 
glorified  by  the  romance  that  was  not  yet 
audible  in  her  own  life.  Christian  Chris- 
tison had  been  "  promised  "  to  the  young 
mate  of  a  whaling-vessel  that  nearly  fiN 
teen  years  before  had  sailed  from  Clachan 
on  the  Forth,  and  had  never  sailed  home 
again.  Flora  was  engaged  to  one  who 
went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  India,  and 
was  still  unsuccessfully  seeking  it  there. 
Flora  was  the  graver  of  the  two  sisters, 
and  was  sometimes  a  little  sQf€  aod  hastv 
in  temper.  But  with  neither  had  their 
love-affairs  made  any  parenthesis  in  life. 
They  kept  their  father's  ledgers,  and 
served  behind  his  counter,  and  went  out 
to  tea  among  their  own  little  set  in  a 
substantial,  cheerful  way.  But  Jessie 
understood  where  Christian's  thoughts 
went,  when  she  dropped  her  knitting  and 
gazed  at  the  sun  sinking  over  the  sea, 
till  the  grey  clouds  cjosed  above  him,  and 
only  a  streak  of  glory  lingered  on  the 
wave.  And  Jessie  respected  Flora's 
quaint  and  constant  knowledge  of  Hin- 
doo words  and  customs.  She  never  said 
a  word  on  the  subject  to  either  of  thera, 
nor  they  to  her.    They  did  not  know  she 
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knew,  and  she  felt  that  they  would  pre- 
fer it  to  be  so.  Let  us  take  our  friends' 
sweet  flowers  of  wisdom  and  patience  and 
poetry  without  grubbing  up  the  black  an- 
guish which  lay  at  the  roots  and  ripened 
them. 

Rab  Christison  was  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  younger  than  his  sisters,  and  he 
bad  known  Jessie,  coming  in  and  out  of 
his  mother's  little  parlour,  ever  since  she 
had  been  a  baby.  While  they  were  still 
children  he  had  said  that  he  would  marry 
nobody  but  Jessie.  "  Ah,  he  has  forgot- 
ten that  now!"  thought  Jessie,  sitting 
beside  bis  sisters  on  the  shingles.  I 
wonder  if  she  remembers  that  ?  "  asked 
Rab  Christison,  starting  up,  and  taking  a 
hasty  turn  among  the  rocks. 

These  were  sober  quiet  people,  who 
pondered  many  things.  They  had  been 
taught  in  childhood,  not  to  think  they  had 
a  right  to  snatch  whatever  they  wanted, 
but  rather  to  pause  and  consider  every- 
body's welfare  and  wishes  before  their 
own. 

And  so  Rab  Christison  said  no  word  of 
love  to  Jessie  Macfarlane,  the  one  love  of 
bis  strong  patient  heart.  Hp  had  no 
prospects  but  what  were  in  himself. 
The  respectable  old  shop  on  Clachan 
Market  had  made  no  money,  and  it 
would  be  the  natural  and  lawful  inherit- 
ance of  the  sisters  who  served  it  and 
knew  all  about  it.  They  would  live  and 
die  here,  for  nobody  expected  that  Flora 
would  ever  go  away  now.  Jessie  would 
have  no  dower.  Her  father's  farm  was 
poor  and  small,  and  there  were  many 
boys  on  the  farm  of  Easter  Clachan  who 
must,  somehow,  be  creditably  started  in 
life. 

Rab  did  not  think  it  hard  matter.  It 
was  all  of  course  with  him,  *'  the  steep 
brae  "  which  "  the  stout  heart  "  does  not 
even  notice.  Nor  did  he  dream  that  Jes- 
sie loved  Irim,  though  he  had  a  happy  in- 
stinct that  she  was  to  be  won.  He  knew 
she  liked  him,  that  she  was  glad  when 
be  came,  and  sorry  when  he  went  away. 
And  he  was  right.  But  Jessie  was  not 
the  girl  to  make  all  her  friends  miserable 
by  freaks  of  sentiment  and  passion. 
Jessie  Macfarlane  had  never  yet  let  her 
own  heart  say  to  itself  that  the  crowning 
bliss  of  her  life  would  be  to  become  Rab 
Christison's  wife.  She  had  that  pure 
woman's  uprightness  which  feels  that  to 
throw  an  unsought  love  at  a  man's  feet  is 
to  degrade  herself  and  to  wrong  him  bit- 
terly. Jessie  was  one  of  those  who  can 
in  patience  possess  their  souls,  in  a  sense 


that  is  almost  forgotten  in  this  age  of 
hysteria  and  mania. 

So  the  two  took  their  last  walk  on  the 
Clachan  shingles.  Flora  and  Christian 
were  both  with  them  that  night,  and  at 
first  they  all  talked  much  faster  and  more 
merrily  than  was  their  wont.  Christian 
was  the  only  one  who  seemed  able  to 
trust  herself  to  be  silent.  And  at  lust 
she  suddenly  asked  Jessie  to  sing  a  song 
which  she  herself  had  taught  her. 

Rab  had  never  heard  *'  The  Bonnie 
Beeches,"  and  he  seconded  his  sister  s 
request.  It  was  the  last  song  Jessie 
would  have  chosen.  But  what  she  was 
asked  to  do  that  she  would  do,  assured 
that  she  would  get  through  somehow. 

And  so  she  sang  — 

O  happy  day  that  is  past  and  gone, 
O  bonnie  beeches  beside  the  sea, 

O  summer  sun  that  so  sweetly  shone, 
O  friend  of  mine  who  is  dear  to  me. 

The  sun  no  longer  shines  through  and  through 
The  bonnie  beeches  beside  the  sea  ; 

And  the  happy  day,  that  too  swiftly  flew. 
Is  gone  with  the  friend  that  is  true  to  mc 

The  twilight  falls  with  a  breath  of  night 
On  the  bonnie  beeches  beside  the  sea  ; 

But  a  ship  sails  out  in  the  western  light. 
The  shadows  are  only  left  for  me. 

Now  God  be  praised  for  his  summer  day, 
For  his  bonnie  beeches  beside  his  sea, 

For  the  true,  true  friend  that  He  called  away. 
And  the  blessed  shadows  He  leaves  for  me  ! 

They  were  all  quite  silent  when  she 
finished.  Nobody  thanked  her,  nor  spoke, 
till  Rab  rose,  saying  he  felt  rather  chilly, 
and  then  Christian  said  — 

"  Perhaps  Jessie  will  take  a  turn  with 
you,  while  we  finish  our  seams." 

They  went  off  together  among  the 
rocks.  Twenty  years  after,  Jessie  could 
remember  every  rough  point  where  he 
stopped  to  help  her.  They  did  not  talk 
very  much.    Rab  said  — 

"  My  sister  Christian  seems  a  very 
happy  woman,  after  her  sorrowful  his- 
tory." 

"  It  does  not  seem  a  sorrowful  history 
now,"  said  Jessie. 

Rab  was  in  London  again  by  that  time 
next  day. 

How  hard  he  tried  to  believe  that  he 
did  not  grow  weary,  and  more  weary  !  — 
that  it  was  only  sheer  self-indulgence 
which  made  him  so  often  take  an  omni- 
bus where  he  had  once  walked  ;  that  it 
was  only  a  nervous  desire  to  satisfy  those 
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at  home  which  made  him  consult  physi- 
cians. 

But  it  all  ended  on  that  red  autumn 
afternoon  when  Rab  went  to  the  famous 
doctor,  to  whom  he  had  deferred  going 
for  so  long,  because  "  it  seemed  scarcely 
worth  while." 

They  had  only  half  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion, and  then  Rab  came  out  of  the  great, 
grandly  desolate  house,  and  walked 
across  the  misty  park,  in  front  of  the 
setting  sun,  like  a  man  in  a  dream  ! 

"Only  one  chance  of  life."  A  long 
sea-voyage,  and  a  settlement  at  Austra- 
lian Morecambe  Bay  or  Adelaide,  might 
save  him  yet  I 

The  weariness  was  heavy  on  him  now, 
dragging  him  like  a  death,  even  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro  under  the  dusky  falling 
leaves.  They  dropped  upon  him  slowly, 
surely ;  they  would  be  all  underfoot 
soon,  as  his  hopes  were  already.  Need 
he  contend  any  more  with  the  fate  that 
was  fastening  itself  on  his  vitals  ?  Must 
he  take  that  long  journey  in  such  forlorn 
hope  ?  It  seemed  far  easier  to  lie  down 
and  wait  for  the  swifter  and  shorter  pas- 
sage from  this  life  to  "  that  which  is  to 
come." 

But  it  was  only  his  body  that  was  fail- 
ing ;  his  spirit  was  strong  enough  to 
soon  rally.  He  would  ^o.  It  was  not 
God's  appointed  time  for  him  to  die, 
while  there  was  one  available  chance  of 
life  left. 

*•  For  her  sake,  too,"  he  caught  him- 
self whispering.  For  it  was  revealed  to 
him  then,  like  a  divine  secret,  that  his 
life  or  death  would  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  life  to  her.  He  did  not  long 
keeo  that  knowledge  as  he  had  it  at  that 
supreme  moment.  It  paled  away,  like 
starlight  in  a  grey  dawn.  But  ever  after 
he  knew  that  it  had  been  there  ;  and  that 
it  would  come  again.  Did  those  two 
miss  the  sweetness  of  love  by  silence  ? 
Rather,  may  not  this  silence  bear  love's 
full  chalice  with  such  firm  and  screening 
hands  that  no  precious  drop  shall  be 
spilled,  and  no  speck  of  common  dust 
sully  its  crystal  whiteness  ? 

Yes  ;  Rab  saw  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
go.  But  he  decided  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  fall  dependent  on  the  help  that 
his  home  circle  would  so  eagerly  render 
and  could  so  poorly  afford.  He  must 
not  impoverish  poor  Christian  and  Flora, 
though,  like  the  leal  sisters  that  they 
were,  they  would  insist  on  it  if  they 
knew  of  any  need. 

They  should  know  of  none.  They  had 
never  seen  anything  but  the  sunny  side 


of  his  affairs.  They  knew  his  salary; 
I  but  did  not  realize  the  cost  of  city  living 
'and  lodging,  nor  the  more  recent  inroads 
of  country  trips  and  doctors'  fees.  They 
would  readily  believe  that  he  had  saved 
more  than  he  had  ;  at  any  rate,  unless  be 
could  win  his  chance  of  life  without 
preying  upon  their  industrious  poverty, 
then  he  should  understand  that  it  was 
not  God's  will  he  should  have  it. 

The  first  proposition  he  laid  down  was 
that  he  must  work  his  passage  out  some- 
how. It  was  of  no  use  to  think  of  goine 
before  the  mast.  He  wished  he  could 
have  done  this.  It  had  its  fascinations 
for  a  native  of  Clachan  on  the  Forth, 
who  had  once  had  dreams  of  being  mate 
in  some  Arctic  whaler,  whereof  a  brother- 
in-law  should  be  captain  ;  it  was  an  open, 
daring  life,  which  did  not  turn  its  worst 
side  to  one  who  was  far  above  any  fear 
of  hardening  his  hands.  But  that  could 
not  be  now  ;  for  it  would  kill  him  at  once. 
He  must  take  some  post  that  would  deal 
more  gently  with  the  fading  body,  albeit 
it  might  bear  more  bitterly  on  the  spirit. 

To  Clachan  he  fir  t  wrote  of  his  voyage 
as  a  mere  possibility,  that  would  prob- 
ably be  to  his  great  advantage.  His  sis- 
ters responded  sensibly,  quite  open  to 
the  benefits  he  might  derive,  and  tender- 
ly silent  as  to  the  fears  and  scruples  of 
the  old  father  and  mother. 

Rab  got  a  berth  sooner  than  he  had 
hoped  or  dreaded.  He  was  to  be  a  sort 
of  ship's  bandy  man — assistant  to  the 
steward,  cook,  and  so  forth.  Rab  Chris- 
tison  was  but  a  tradesman's  son,  and 
himself  a  clerk  in  a  London  house  of 
business.  But  the  old  home  in  Clachan 
Market  had  a  dignity  and  daintiness  in  its 
staid  decorum  and  severe  simplicity  ;  and 
Rab  himself  was  a  fine  clever  fellow,  who 
had  regularly  carried  off  the  best  prizes 
at  school.  His  London  employers  had  a 
high  opinion  of  Rab  Christison  —  that 
peculiar  shade  of  high  opinion  which 
credits  its  object  with  its  own  respect- 
able pecuniosity.  Such  a  superior  young 
man  must  be  well-off ;  his  family  must 
be  well-to-do.  They  only  inquired  the 
name  and  port  of  the  ship  he  was  to  sail 
in,  and  straightway  inferred  that  he 
would  be  a  saloon  passenger. 

Flora  and  Christian,  who  were  the  me- 
diums of  most  of  the  home  correspond- 
ence, were  much  troubled  about  their 
brother.  They  lay  awake  at  nights,  and 
talked  to  each  other,  about  what  he 
could  have  saved  and  what  he  would 
need.  But  it  all  issued  in  a  very  timid 
suggestion  that  the  voyage  must  cost  a 
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great  deal,  and  that  he  must  not  land  on 
a  strange  shore  without  a  considerable 
stock  of  cash.  Rab  wrote  back  that  all 
was  well,  that  he  should  not  have  spent 
all  his  money  when  he  arrived  out,  and 
that  with  his  introductions  and  his  Lon- 
don experience  he  would  be  sure  to  get 
some  light  counting-house  work  very 
easily. 

Rab  bought  a  few  potatoes  and  prac- 
tised scraping  them,  and  made  his  own 
bed  and  washed  up  his  own  tea-things. 
His  landlady  and  her  servant  girl  seemed 
to  think  at  first  that  he  was  going  mad, 
but  presently  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  as  well  to  have  some  prepara- 
tion for  "roughing  it  in  the  bush,"  of 
which  they  had  a  curious  mixture  of 
ideas,  based  on  a  picnic  on  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  and  the  perusal  of  Mayne  Reid's 
**  Maroon."  They  would  potter  about 
poor  Rab,  giving  him  instructions,  and 
asking  all  sorts  of  inconsequent  ques- 
tions. But  he  was  grateful  for  their 
good-natured  interest,  and  their  ignorant 
sympathy  even  did  him  good,  though  it 
was  for  trials  and  troubles  only  of  their 
own  imagining. 

But  all  Rab^s  manly  independence  did 
not  grudge  his  sisters  the  kindly  rights 
of  love  and  kinship.  Though  he  could 
have  afforded  such  rough  outfit  as  his 
lowly  place  required,  still  he  cheerfully 
allowed  them  to  make  one  of  their  own 
considerate  and  dainty  planning.  Chris- 
tian wrote  him  that  Jessie  Macfarlane 
helped  them,  and  was  their  greatest 
cheerer  and  comfort.  Nor  did  Rab  hurt 
his  sisters'  feelings  by  persisting  in  re- 
paying them  in  the  strict  letter  of  the 
debt,  though  he  sent  them  each  a  little 
golden  locket  holding  a  scrap  of  his  hair, 
which  he  asked  them  to  accept  as  a  part- 
ing memorial.  The  truth  was,  he  bought 
three  lockets,  but  the  third  he  did  not 
send.  He  put  his  hair  in  it,  and  pon- 
dered over  it,  but  finally  put  it  away  in 
his  own  trunk,  thinking  that  some  day 
he  might  send  it,  and  joyfully  tell  the 
story  of  the  time  and  purpose  of  its  pur- 
chase. If  that  was  not  to  be,  then  Rab 
decided  that  it  was  wiser  and  kinder  not 
to  send  it  now. 

For  days  before  the  ship  sailed  he  had 
to  be  down  working  among  her  stores. 
It  was  hard  work  after  all,  and  tried  his 
strength  sadly,  otherwise  he  found  he 
did  not  mind  it  very  much,  his  prejudices, 
like  most  other  shadows,  having  van- 
ished as  he  boldly  walked  up  to  them. 
Rab  had  always  been  one  of  those  people 
who,  keeping  in  view  the  possible  ad- 


justments of  the  next  life,  are  not  afraid 
of  finding  themselves  very  much  out  of 
place  among  any  common  humanity. 
Manners  might  be  rough,  and  language 
coarse,  but  there  were  men  always  ready 
to  "give  a  turn"  when  they  saw  him 
pause  to  pant  and  wipe  his  orow  under 
any  particularly  heavy  burden.  And  all 
the  people  about  him  seemed  so  used  to 
doing  things  they  did  not  wish,  and  to 
giving  up  what  they  did.  that  Rab  fairly 
blushed,  and  silenced  forever  even  the 
scarcely  audible  misgivings  and  pangs  of 
his  own  heart.  The  sailors'  wives  and 
mothers  —  aye,  and  widows  too  —  came 
and  stood  about  the  ship  sometimes,  and 
gossiped  and  treated  him  with  all  the 
woman's  kindly  yearning  over  the  "poor 
gentleman."  Knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of  him,  they  made  out  their  own  lit- 
tle history.  Most  of  them  thought  he 
must  have  been  a  little  wild  —  nothing 
very  bad,  you  know,  but  not  "settling," 
ancf  that  therefore  his  friends  bad  cast 
him  off.  "  Their  hearts  'ud  soften  a  bit 
if  they  could  see  him  now,"  said  one. 
But  the  cook's  old  wife,  who  had  been 
three  long  voyages,  and  had  seen  "a 
many  people  an'  their  different  ways," 
was  sure  it  was  only  all  through  some 
cross  in  love. 

Rab  was  off  at  last,  an  unnoticed  unit 
in  the  crowd  of  passengers  and  crew.  In 
the  hurry  of  his  work,  he  got  scarcely  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  receding  shore  as 
the  ship  sailed  out  of  dock.  It  was  not 
Clachan  Beach,  the  scene  of  his  boyh  ood 
and  of  many  a  dear  and  happy  hour. 
But  yet  it  was  dear  to  him  now,  and  his 
eyes  were  moist  as  they  looked  at  it. 
There  are  some  people  who  love  places 
that  seem  outwardly  very  bare  of  pleas- 
ant association  for  them.  Is  it  that 
angels  have  been  with  them  there  ?  May 
they  not  "have  had  meat  to  eat  whicn 
we  know  not  of  "  ? 

Nobody  ever  heard  much  about  the 
long  voyage  out.  Rab's  first  letter  was 
but  short,  written  hastily  to  catch  the 
mail,  which  was  just  leaving  the  port 
when  his  ship  arrived.  He  only  told  of 
his  safe  arrival,  and  that  he  had  found 
the  voyage  so  trying  that  he  must  rest  a 
little  before  he  should  be  fit  for  much. 
He  should  have  plenty  of  news  to  tell  by 
the  next  mall. 

Poor  fellow  !  By  the  next  mail  he  had 
to  own  that  he  was  in  the  hospital.  But 
he  softened  the  fact  for  those  who  had  to 
hear  it.  The  hospital  was  the  only  place 
where  one  could  gel  good  attendance  and 
nursing  in  this  busy  new  country,  where 
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there  were  but  few  women  without  strin- 
gent Limiiy  cares  of  their  own.  And  he 
would  be  better  soon. 

Rab's  letter  gave  no  hint  whereon  to 
found  such  a  supposition,  but  Flora  felt 
sure  that  the  hospital  must  be  an  institu- 
tion where  the  sick  out  of  the  many 

extra  men  "  of  that  unsettled  land  paid 
for  such  comfort  and  kindness  as  could 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  any  reason- 
able cost.  Flora  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  thoughtful  benevolence  that  must 
have  planned  such  an  establishment  for 
the  benefit  of  those  deprived  of  natural 
aids  by  the  abnormal  circumstances  of 
the  case.  But  one  day,  while  she  was 
talking  fast  on  this  subject,  she  looked 
up  and  met  Christian's  eyes,  and  sudden- 
ly she  stopped,  burst  out  crying,  and 
never  named  the  subject  again. 

Oh,  there  must  have  been  hot  and  bit- 
ter tears  shed  unseen  on  the  solitary 
hospital  pillow.  Whatever  one  may  be 
willing  to  pay  for  independence,  it  may 
become  too  dear  for  one's  power  at  last. 
But  Rab  said  nothing  of  his  pain,  or  of 
his  defeated  struggle.  God  knew  —  and 
that  was  enough. 

Weary,  weary  mails  between  Britain 
and  Australia !  It  was  hard,  hard  to  wait 
in  the  house  on  Clachan  Market  amid  mu- 
tual comfort  and  the  stays  of  habit  and 
duty.  What  must  it  have  been  to  wait 
out  there  among  strange  faces,  work  on 
this  earth  all  done  and  put  away?  But 
God  and  his  angels  are  as  near  in  Ade- 
laide as  in  Clachan.  And  perhaps  the 
vision  of  **  the  city  not  made  with  hands  '* 
shines  but  more  clearly  on  the  blank  hos- 
pital wall ! 

Rab  got  two  letters  which  had  followed 
him  on  his  journey,  and  had  been  written 
in  ignorant  and  eager  hope  that  the  voy- 
age would  accomplish  its  work  of  cure. 
Rab  never  received  any  more.  And  he 
knew  there  was  sure  to  be  one  coming  in 
answer  to  his.  And  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  ought  to  be  able  to  live  to  read  it. 
He  felt  ready  to  blame  himself  as  dying 
in  sheer  cowardly  impatience. 

"  There  will  .be  a  mail  in  two  or  three 
days,"  he  said  to  the  house-surgeon ; 
"and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  letter  for  me 
by  that  mail.  Do  the  mails  often  come 
in  before  they  are  due  ?  " 

"  Very  seldom,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"  If  I  give  you  our  address  at  home, 
will  you  write  a  few  lines  to  them?" 
Rab  asked.  The  question  was  put 
quietly;  but  the  lone  made  the  doctor 
look  up,  and  he  and  his  patient  looked  at 


each  other,  and  the  doctor's  eyes  felL 
Rab  saw  that  he  fully  understood  and 
freely  consented.  "  They  will  be  so 
grateful  for  hearing  of  me  up  to  the  very 
last,"  said  Rab. 

Rab  thought  of  the  locket  he  had 
bought  for  Jessie.  No  ;  she  must  never 
hear  of  that  now.  And  yet,  with  all  the 
clearness  of  that  old  revelation  of  the 
day  of  bis  doom,  he  felt  that  she  did 
know  all  about  it,  but  that  it  was  with  a 
knowledge  that  was  best  apart  from 
word  or  token.  She  was  his.  They 
would  walk  together  on  the  eternal  hills 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
He  could  wait  for  the  endless  To-mor- 
row ;  for  that  eternity  of  revealing 
against  which  time  can  keep  its  brief 
sfccrets  and  the  heart  its  short  silence. 

"You  needn't  send  home  my  box,"  he 
said  to  the  surgeon.  "  Please  to  tell  my 
people  that  I  bade  you  sell  my  traps  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hospital.  It  is  all  I 
can  do."  Then,  seeini^  that  the  doctor 
hesitated,  he  comprehended,  and  said, 
"  If  you  will  give  me  a  piece  of  paper,  I 
will  write  that  down  as  my  will,  and  then 
you  can  send  it  home." 

"  He  ought  to  have  died  before  this," 
was  the  surgeon's  comment  to  his  col- 
league. "  I  wondered  how  he  lasted  so. 
But  I  understand  better  now  I  see  how 
anxious  he  is  for  next  mail." 

What  made  Rab  so  anxious  for  it  ? 
There  could  not  be  much  news  from 
Clachan.  There  could  be  no  healing 
virtue  in  poor  Christian's  letter  that 
should  suffice  him  for  whom  all  else  had 
failed.  But  Rab  said  to  himself  that  to 
see  that  mail  come  in  he  would  give  all 

—  and  then  he  smiled,  and  remembered 
that  he  had  nothing  to  give. 

He  died  just  two  hours  before  the 
British  mail  arrived. 

There  were  two  letters  for  "  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Christison."  The  doctor,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  of  his  sisters,  thought  he 
could  see  the  sensible  Scotch  spinsters 
in  the  thicker  of  the  two  epistles,  with 
its  big  seal  impressed  with  a  "  C."  He 
looked  at  the  other  letter  with  more  curi- 
osity.   The  writing  was  small  and  neat 

—  a  little  timid.  The  envelope  had  a 
crest  stamped  upon  it.  The  doctor,  who 
was  a  Scotchman,  recognized  the  sign  of 
Clan  Macfarlane.  The  only  address  he 
knew  was  to  the  house  on  Clachan  Mar- 
ket. "  No,  no,"  said  the  doctor,  "  1  won't 
send  the  poor  girl's  letter  back  to  her 
through  anybody's  hand.  I'll  send  back 
the  sister's  letter  when  I  write  to  the 
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parents ;  but  Til  take  this  back  to  the 
office,  and  let  it  go  home  through  the 
dead-letter  post." 

I£  Rab  Christison,  through  the  clouds 
aud  pains  of  the  falling  flesh,  had  still 
felt  the  something  coming,  who  can 
doubt  that  when  risen  to  new  and  finer 
powers,  exceeding  the  best  powers  we 
know,  as  those  best  human  powers  ex- 
ceed the  powers  of  the  brute,  he  still 
knew  what  came,  and  the  tender  heart, 
brave  as  it  was  pure,  which  sent  it. 

The  young  colonial  doctor  had  been 
very  good  to  his  patient,  and  he  did  his 
best  also  to  fulfil  his  last  request.  He 
spent  two  whole  evenings  trying  to  in- 
dite a  letter  that  should  fully  satisfy  the 
yearning  hearts  at  Clachan.  Less  pains 
might  have  succeeded  better.  But  there 
was  nobody  to  criticise  that  night  when 
it  was  read  amid  bursts  of  tears  in  the 
parlour  behind  the  shop,  when  Jamie 
Dee,  the  rough  errand-lad,  hanging  about 
the  door,  skulked  off,  and  put  up  the 
shutters  without  waiting  to  be  bidden.  | 

And  Jessie  Macfarlane  came  and  went 
as  of  old  with  Miss  Christian  and  Miss 
Fbra.  She  put  on  no  mourning.  But 
from  that  d^y  it  has  been  more  natural  to 
Jessie  to  buy  anything  for  anybody  else  i 
than  finery  for  herself.  I 

Her  letter  came  back  to  her,  and  she 
read  it  through,  and  wondered  how  she  | 
could  have  been  so  terribly  frightened  j 
when  she  wrote  it.    It  somehow  seemed  ' 
different,  as  it  might  have  seemed  if  Rab  | 
had  lived  and  come  home,  and  married . 
her,  and  she  had  found  it  in  his  desk  in  ' 
the  long  vears  afterwards.    She  felt  as  if 
she  loved  the  little  letter  which  had  gone 
after  Rab,  though  it  had  missed  liim. 
Bat  it  was  only  her  own  letter,  and  she 
burned  it. 

Nobody  knows  ;  nobody  ever  will 
know.  But  Christian,  talking  one  dav 
of  Rab,  mentioned  his  simple  will,  which 
the  doctor  had  sent  home. 

"It  was  very  right  and  thoughtful  of 
my  brother,"  she  said.  "  I  tnink  we 
should  all  do  so,  however  little  we  have  to 
leave.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it 
for  myself;  but  IVe  done  it  since  then. 
There's  the  locket  with  Rab's  hair  put 
down  for  you,  Jessie." 

And  they  both  stitched  away,  and  did 
not  look  at  each  other. 

Jessie  Macfarlane  lives  to  this  day  in 
Clachan,  an  old  maid,  pretty  in  her  prim- 
ness, and  gentle  and  pathetic  in  her  old- 
^bioned,  reserved  sentiment  There  is 
no  **  story  "  to  be  told  about  her :  no 
whisper  wherever  she  goes,  nothing  that 


can  keep  old  pangs  at  fresh  sting-point. 
She  is  very  "young-like,"  people  say, 
knowing  not  that  her  girlhood  is  inclosed 
in  a  crystal,  whence  it  shall  only  escape 
into  the  land  of  everlasting  youth. 

Have  I  told  a  sad  story  ?  I  did  not 
mean  so  to  do.  It  is  not  sad  to  me.  It 
is  only  the  story  of  how  a  man  made  the 
very  best  of  his  life,  and,  out  of  his  sor- 
row and  weakness  and  loss,  marched  on- 
ward—  a  hero. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
AMATEUR  NURSING. 

Affection  only,  however  warm,  will 
not  qualify  a  sick-nurse.  The  cool  head 
and  steady  hand  of  a  professional  stranger 
is  too  often  to  be  preferred.  Many  a  life 
has  been  sacrificed  by  ignorance  or  stu- 
pidity or  anxiety  where  the  nurse  would 
gladly  have  died  to  save  the  patient. 
The  event  of  a  fever  has  before  now  been 
determined  by  the  clapping  of  a  door,  or 
by  an  injudicious  spoonful  of  unsuitable 
food.  The  indulgence  may  prove  fatal 
of  some  whim  which  a  fond  mother  can- 
not deny  to  her  sick  child.  The  longed- 
for  change  of  posture  may  be  accorded 
a  day  too  soon.  The  cruel  application  of 
another  blister  may  be  put  off  a  day  too 
long.  A  moment's  thorough  draught,  a 
cup  of  tea,  a  piece  of  news,  a  second  pil- 
low may  settle  the  struggle  between  life 
and  death. ,  How  often  the  doctor  leaves 
a  house  feeling  that  it  is  only  in  spite  of 
the  nursing  that  his  patient  will  recover  ! 
He  shudders  to  think  of  the  messes 
which  will  be  brought  up  as  beef-tea. 
He  is  in  despair  when  a  poultice  is  pre- 
scribed, as  he  is  almost  certain  it  will  be 
so  applied  as  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
And,  valuable  as  all  kinds  of  baths  are  in 
illness,  he  dare  not  order  them,  knowing 
the  insane  way  in  which  his  orders  will 
be  carried  out.  Above  all,  he  Is  afraid  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  "cumulative 
dose,"  whether  of  medicine  or  nourish- 
ment; and  finds  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade either  the  patient  or  his  family 
that  half  a  dozen  tablespoons  of  brandy 
in  half  a  dozen  hours  are  not  the  same 
thing  as  one  elass  in  six  hours  ;  or  that, 
where  he  orders  medicine  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours,  the  effect  will  not  be  the 
same  if  a  double  or  treble  dose  is  takea 
at  once  to  save  trouble. 

There  is  a  strong  and  not  altogether 
unreasonable  prejudice  against  emplov- 
ing  professional  nurses,  and  especially 
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hospital  nurses,  as  long  as  the  amateurs 
hold  out.  "  Sisters  "  are  resorted  to  now 
in  many  cases,  but  unfortunately  there 
are  benighted  souls  who  do  not  like 
"  Sisters,*'  delightful  as  they  arc  often 
found  to  be ;  people  who  are  puzzled 
about  their  position,  like  Lord  Dundreary 
about  Sam  ;  patients  who  associate  them, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  with  confession 
and  extreme  unction.  It  is  ill-naturedly 
said  that,  unless  sisterhoods  wore  uni- 
forms, ladies  could  not  be  found  to  go 
into  them ;  that  the  coffee-coloured  or 
black  dress,  the  becoming  straw  bonnet, 
and  the  silver  crucifix  have  an  effect  on 
the  female  mind  like  that  produced  upon 
every  boy  by  the  aspect  of  a  life-guards- 
man in  his  panoply  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
many  sick  people  who  have  to  submit  to 
hired  or  professional  nursing  of  any  kind 
would  prefer  to  see  no  white  lawn  or  blue 
serge,  no  rosary  or  knotted  cords.  There 
is  en  opening  for  what  may  be  called 
medical  assistants,  to  take  a  place  be- 
tween lady  doctors  and  ordinary  sick- 
nurses.  They  might  be  taken  from  the 
class  which  now  supplies  the  suffering 
fellowship  of  governesses,  already  too 
numerous  ;  and  from  which  companions 
who  are  no  company  are  now  drawn. 
They  would  require  to  have  the  keen  per- 
ceptions and  nice  ways  of  ladies,  yet 
they  must  not  be  above  supplying  all  the 
patient's  needs.  Their  training  ought 
not  to  be  made  expensive,  for  women  are 
apt  in  learning  these  things ;  hands  which 
could  never  play  a  sonata  of  Beethoven, 
might  adjust  a  banJa^e,  and  voices  whose 
singing  would  be  painful  to  hear  might 
soothe  the  sick  one's  ear  with  kindly 
words.  Where  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
laid  up  such  a  nurse  could  answer  her 
letters,  see  a  visitor  who  called  to  in- 
quire, read  the  newspaper  intelligently, 
talk  of  something  besides  the  dyin^  ago- 
nies of  her  last  case,  and  perhaps  judge 
wisely  when  the  patient  must  be  kept 
quiet  and  when  she  may  see  a  friend. 
Such  a  person  could  without  ofifence  dis- 
miss a  visitor  who  stayed  too  long,  and 
assume  the  res'ponsibility  of  allowing  the 
children  to  see  mamma,  while  she  ordered 
their  goings  to  prevent  a  racket  or  a  cry. 

But  it  is  painful  to  see  a  patient  nursed 
In  the  common  manner.  The  tact  re- 
quired for  a  sick-room  difiEers  from  all 
other  kinds  of  experience.  Amateur 
nurses  seldom  possess  it.  Now  and  then 
a  lady  is  to  the  manner  born,  and  with- 
out instruction  or  previous  experience 
blossoms  into  a  full-grown  nurse  at  a 
moment's  notice.   The  doctor  who  finds 


one  ready  in  a  house  rejoices  heartily. 
His  own  credit  as  well  as  the  recovery  of 
his  patient  is  probably  assured.  Seldo-n, 
however,  has  he  this  good  fortune.  His 
ordinary  experience  is  very  different. 
If  he  wishes  the  sick-room  kept  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  he  cannot  have  it  man- 
aged. The  fire  is  alternately  half  extinct 
and  blazing  up  the  chimney.  There  is 
no  care  to  have  it  warm  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  and  moderate  when  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  air  warm.  The  invalid 
is  awakened  from  a  priceless  sleep  by 
hearing  the  cinders  fall  on  the  unpro- 
tected fender,  or  by  the  noise  of  a  ciunsy 
hand  putting  on  coals,  which  might  easily 
have  been  wrapjjed  in  pieces  of  damp 
paper  and  left  ready  for  noiseless  use. 
The  morning  meal  is  perhaps  delayed 
until  the  patient  has  passed  from  appe- 
tite to  faintness.  Perhaps,  when  it  comes, 
the  tea  is  smoked.  Household  troubles 
are  freely  discussed  in  the  room.  Mary 
has  given  warning  because  there  is  so 
much  more  going  up  and  down  stairs 
since  Missus  was  ill ;  the  cook  is  so  ex- 
travagant, and  yesterday's  dinner  was 
spoilt ;  Johnny  has  cut  his  finger,  and 
Lucy  has  tumbled  down-stairs ;  such 
things  are  told  as  if  they  would  amuse 
the  invalid.  But  worse  than  this  is  the 
mysterious  whispering  at  the  door,  and 
the  secrets  obviously  kept  to  excite  the 
nervous  patient's  suspicions.  The  irri- 
tating; creak  of  a  dry  boot,  the  shuffling 
of  a  loose  slipper,  try  a  sick  person's  pa- 
tience unreasonably ;  and  the  amateur 
nurse  argfues  against  such  silly  fancies, 
and  thinks  they  are  matters  in  which 
reasoning  can  be  of  any  avail.  The 
untrained  nurse  never  commences  her 
arrangements  for  the  night  until  the 
patient  is  just  beginning  to  grow  a  little 
sleepy.  She  then  arranges  the  pillows, 
moves  the  chairs,  stirs  the  fire,  and  per- 
haps makes  up  her  own  bed.  Such  fusses 
at  sleeping-time  produce  fever  in  a  most 
unaccountable  way,  and  the  amateur  is 
amazed  and  bewildered  because  the  pa- 
tient lies  awake  all  night.  Besides  all 
this,  and  no  matter  how  noisy  and  elab- 
orate the  preparations  for  the  night's 
campaign,  several  things  are  forgotten 
down-stairs  ;  no  beef-tea  is  to  be  had  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  no  spoon  for  the 
medicine,  no  boiling  water.  Amateurs 
do  not  know  that  sick  people  should  not 
be  asked  what  they  will  have,  but  should 
be  saved  even  the  mental  exertion  of 
making  a  choice.  However  desirable  it 
may  be  that  they  should  arrange  their 
afiEairs,  business  matters  should  not  be 
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discussed  before  them.  Sometimes  a 
man  who  has  not  made  his  will  before 
bis  illness  will  be  anxious  and  uneasy  till 
be  has  made  it,  and  will  get  better  when 
the  matter  is  off  his  mind.  But  to  ar 
range  such  things  requires  nicety  and 
tact  such  as  the  amateur,  who  perhaps 
shares  the  sick  man's  anxiety,  cannot 
show. 

In  convalescence,  even  more  than  in 
illness,  the  attentions  of  an  inexperienced 
nurse  are  often  trying  to  the  invalid.  If 
be  has  been  well  nursed  he  is  still  amen- 
able to  the  discipline  of  the  sick-room, 
and  will  probably  do  what  he  is  bid.  But 
if  he  has  not  learned  unquestioning 
obedience  to  a  benevolent  but  irresp>onsi- 
ble  power,  he  has  many  things  to  suffer 
before  he  gets  well.  At  first,  perhaps, 
be  will  be  allowed  to  sit  up  hours  when 
minutes  were  the  doctor's  orders.  He  is 
able  to  persuade  his  nurse  to  give  him  a 
tumbler  of  claret,  when  the  medical 
allowance  was  a  wineglass.  He  is  al- 
lowed to  see  the  newspaper  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  reads  an  exciting  novel. 
He  is  permitted  to  see  a  visitor,  and  his 
a  room  full  of  company.  He  is  over- 
loaded with  muffling  when  he  takes  his 
first  walk,  and  is  allowed  to  sit  on  a  cold 
garden  seat.  When  he  goes  home  no 
nourishment  is  ready  for  him,  and  the 
chances  are  his  house-clothes  are  unaired. 

And  as  he  gradually  emancipates  him- 
self from  the  bondage  of  illness,  and  re- 
turns to  ordinary  life,  it  is  seldom  that 
bis  reviving  appetite  is  properly  hu- 
moured. The  sequelce^  as  they  are  called, 
of  many  fevers  are  both  induced  and  ag- 
gravated by  the  carelessness  by  which 
unwholesome  food  is  offered  to  the  re- 
covering invalid.  This  is  even  more  often 
the  case  where  there  is  chronic  illness  or 
delicacy  of  constitution.  It  is  amazing 
to  see  a  man  suffering  from  a  deadly  com- 
plaint set  down  to  a  dinner  where  he  has 
to  choose  between  stewed  kidneys  and 
salt  beef.  If  he  is  cautious,  which  is  not 
often  the  case,  his  hostess  will  wonder 
to  see  him  prefer  a  bread-and-water  diet. 
But  the  entire  ignorance  of  what  consti- 
tutes wbolesomeness  in  food  is  a  curious 
feature  in  the  character  of  many  house- 
keepers. In  all  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  the  importance  of  care  in 
adjustiog  the  temperature,  especially  at 


night,  is  seldom  thoudit  of ;  yet  a  little 
trouble  taken  in  time  has  often  saved  a 
delicate  constitution  from  falling  into 
consumption.  Even  in  a  bad  climate  it 
is  only  by  experiment  that  any  one  can 
tell  how  far  this  terror  of  all  families  may 
be  escaped.  People  are  wholly  demoral- 
ized by  fear  when  its  name  is  mentioned. 
Medical  men  who  hesitate  to  use  the 
word,  knowing  what  despair  it  will  lead 
to,  are  accused  of  deceit.  The  frantic 
parent  whose  child  is  threatened  tries  all 
kinds  of  experiments,  rushes  wildly  from 
place  to  place,  consults  all  kinds  of 
quacks,  uses  half  a  dozen  methods  of 
treatment,  perhaps  all  at  the  same  time, 
alternately  keeps  the  patient  constantly 
in  the  open  air  and  secludes  him  alto- 
gether, and  when  the  end,  inevitable  in 
such  cases,  comes  at  last,  is  subject  to 
lifelong  self-questioninffs  as  to  whether 
anything  more  might  nave  been  done. 
Some  people,  again,  are  never  to  be  warned 
of  danger  until  it  is  too  late.  The  doc- 
tor's grave  looks  are  unseen,  his  warnings 
unheeded,  and  then  he  has  to  bear  the 
blame  of  the  result.  When  a  death  oc- 
curs for  the  first  time  in  a  household,  the 
calamity  comes  with  a  crushing  force. 
Everybody  is  thrown  off  his  balance  ;  all 
kinds  of  reasons  have  to  be  invented  for 
what  is  unfortunately  a  too  common  oc- 
currence. The  right  reason  is  seldom 
thought  of,  for  all  that  love  and  anxiety 
could  do  has  been  done.  But  the  doctor 
requires  something  more,  for  love  and 
anxiety  are  not  always  helps  to  him.  A 
little  exact  and  unreasoning  obedience  to 
his  orders,  a  little  disregard  of  the  pa- 
tient's morbid  cravings,  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  display  of  nervousness 
or  fear,  and  his  patient's  chances  are 
doubled.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
never  turned  his  practical  mind  upon 
these  matters.  His  Utopia  is  to  consist 
only  of  young  and  healthy  people  ;  and 
in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  Fors 
Clavigera  he  defines  woman's  work  with- 
out any  referei^e  to  nursing^.  He  says 
they  are  to  please  people,  to  feed*them  in 
dainty  ways,  to  clothe  them,  to  keep  them 
orderly,  and  to  teach  them.  He  says  not 
a  word  about  nursing  them  in  sickness  ; 
possibly  he  contemplates  the  institution 
of  Euthanasia." 
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From  a  paper  on  **  Some  indigenous  Tus- 
can Remedies,"  read  by  Mr.  H.  Groves  before 
the  recent  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  it 
would  seem  that  plants  furnish  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  medicinal  products  in  use  in 
that  country.  Many  of  the  plants  enumerated 
.  are  well  known  as  medicinal  plants  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Chamomile  {Mairica- 
ria  chamomilla)^  for  instance,  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  cupboard  of  every  housewife, 
being  used  as  a  calming  antispasmodic,  and 
also  applied  hot  externally  for  relieving  pain. 
A  custom  very  prevalent  in  Tuscany  seems  to 
be  the  administration  of  herb-juice  in  spring, 
which  is  prepared  daily  by  many  herbalists, 
and  is  also  ordered  by  medical  men.  Nastur- 
tium officinale^  known  as  Crescione,  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  Cochlearia  officinalis  in  the 
composition  of  herb-juice.  This  latter  plant, 
though  indigenous,  is  also  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  The  flowers  of  the  Wallflower  {Chei- 
ranthus  cheirt)^  under  the  name  of  Violegialle, 
or  Yellow  Violets,  are  boiled  in  olive-oil  and 
used  for  enemata.  With  regard  to  products 
other  than  plants,  the  writer  remarks  that 
viper-broth  is  gcJne  out  of  fashion,  and  the 
pharmacbt  is  spared  keeping  those  reptiles 
and  the  pincers  with  which  they  were  handled. 
Snail-poultices  are  still  used  in  the  country. 
The  snails  are  applied  alive,  the  shell  being 
crushed  or  partly  removed,  and  the  snails  set 
upside  down  on  a  piece  of  coarse  paper ;  they 
are  then  sprinkled  with  a  little  vinegar  and 
applied  at  once  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  on 
which  they  produce  an  irritation  greater  than 
mustard,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  effica- 
cious in  some  cases  of  fever.  Natare. 


The  British  Association  partook  this  year 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  Church  Congress ; 
the  real  Church  Congress  has,  en  revanche^ 
partaken  somewhat  of  a  British  Association 
meeting.  Prof.  Pritchard  having  communicated 
a  paper  to  it  giving  his  view  of  certain  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  molecules,  and  quoting  in  support  of 
it  the  honoured  names  of  Herschel  and  Clerk- 
MaxwelL  As  we  are  informed  that  the  paper 
will  be  published  in  externa  elsewhere,  we  need 
not  refer  to  it  at  any  lenrth  here  ;  but  there  is 
one  bit  of  it  which,  coming  irom  a  clergyman 
and  a  professor  at  Oxford,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  Quoting.  He  suggests  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  **  if  in  the  study  of  every  manse 
throughout  England  there  were  found  a  well- 
used  microscope,  and  on  the  lawn  a  tolerable 
telescope  ;  and,  best  of  all,  if  those  who  pos- 
sess influence  in  our  national  universities 
could  see  their  way  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
small  modicum  of  the  practical  knowledge  of 


common  things  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
to  go  forth  and  do  battle  with  the  ignorance 
and  failings  of  our  population,  and  to  spread 
light  throughout  the  land.  A  little  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  would  save  many  a  young  clerg}'man 
from  the  vanity  of  ridiculous  extremes,  and 
from  the  surprise  of  the  more  wisely  and 
widely  educated  among  his  flock."  Surelj  no 
one  will  think  that  with  regard  to  the  univer- 
sities Prof.  Pritchard  is  asking  too  much! 
He  then  goes  on  :  "  Depend  upon  it,  whatever 
may  be  our  suspicions  or  our  fears,  the  pursuit 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature  will 
increase,  and  increase  with  an  accelerated 
velocity ;  and  if  our  clergy  decline  to  keep 
pace  with  it,  and  to  direct  it  into  wholesome 
channels,  they  and  their  flocks  will  be  over- 
taken, though  from  opposite  directions,  by  the 
inevitable  Nemesis  of  disproportion." 

Nature. 


The  history  of  the  domestic  fowl  has  occa- 
pied  the  attention  of  Herr  Jeitteles,  and  he 
states  that  although  the  species  Gallus  is  not 
now  wild  in  Europe,  there  were  wild  sorts 
there  in  the  Tertiary  epoch ;  in  the  quarter- 
nary  period  of  the  Mammoth  there  were  two 
varieties,  one  coming  near,  or  identical  wth 
the  domestic  fowl  in  Western  Europe.  In 
the  pile-dwelHngs  of  the  Stone  Period  the 
domestic  fowl  does  not  appear,  but  it  does 
in  the  Bronze  Period:  it  is  found  in  Celtic 
graves.  In  Upper  India  and  China,  the  do- 
mestic  fowl,  whose  wild  ancestor  the  Bankiva 
fowl  is  still  living,  spread  in  very  early  times 
through  Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  It  was 
common  about  the  Mediterranean  in  the  fifth 
(?)  century,  and  known  to  Germans,  Celts  and 
Britons  long  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  may  have  come  from  the  East 
through  Southern  Russia,  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary. 


The  New  Zealand  Government  has  sent 
special  agents  over  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  a  quantity  of  small  birds  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  colony  of  humble-bees, 
for  introduction  into  that  country.    It  is  ex- 

Sected  that  the  consignment  will  be  ready  for 
espatch  in  a  few  days.  Another  attempt 
will  also  be  made  this  year  to  send  a  quantity 
of  salmon  over  to  the  antipodes,  only  135 
salmon  being  now  alive  out  of  the  120,000 
salmon-eggs  which  were  despatched  two  years 
ago.  Natm 
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AGATHON,  ETC. 


AGATHON. 


Away  with  me  to  Athens,  Agathon  I 
Again  we  pause  in  idle  moodto  see 
Great  Pheidtas'  pupils  shape  the  marble 
fair, 

Where  perfect  forms  by  Art  from  chaos 
won. 

And  garments  broad  and  free 
Stand  cool  and  clearly  limned  in  violet  air, — 
Statues  and  workmen  in  such  beauty  clad. 
We  cannot  pause  to  judge  but  are  divinely 
glad. 

Bright  Agathon,  once  more  I  challenge 
thee ; 

The  shade  has  reached  the  wrestlers,  *tis 
the  time 

For  merry  play  and  contest   Hark!  with 
sound 

Of  laughter  rippling,  pausing  daintily, 
What  shouts  of  welcome  chime  ! 
Young  Charmides  aiethinks  doth  take  the 
ground. 

Or  naked  Lysis  fresh  from  easer  game 
Draws  down  the  strigil  light  o  er  breast  and 
limbs  aflame. 

There  will  we  lie  and  listeo,  too,  for  know 

I  spied  but  now  amid  the  olive-trees 

That  strange  old  face  you  loved  a  while  ago  ; 

Ay,  It  was  Socrates  I 
Or  else  a  satyr  by  some  god's  gift  wise 
Leered  through  the  dusky  leaves  to  mock  our 
dazzled  eyes. 

O  that  gay  supper  when  he  lay  by  me. 
And  taULed  and  talked,  till  I  was  wild  with 


Joy 

Of  thinking  bright  new  thoughts,  nor  cared 
to  see 

The  dandng-girl  from  Corinth  nor  the  boy 
Who  bore  the  wine-jar  to  us, — and  'twas 
good 

To  see  thee  lie  and  laugh  it  my  unwonted 
mood. 

O  Agathon,  and  how  we  burned  thzt  day. 
With  iEschylus'  great  chorus  in  our  ears. 
To  see  our  quecrny  vessels  far  below 
Ride  down  and  dash  to  foam  the  quiet  bay, 
And  thine  eyes  turned  to  mine  were  filled 

with  tears. 
And  thy  fair  face  aglow. 
For  the  old  bard  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
And  that  our  sires  were  brave  when  Salamis 

was  won  1 

My  friend,  canst  thou  call  back  our  friend- 
ship's dawn. 

What  time  I  checked  my  horse  on  yon 
steep  road, 

Where  the  slow  pageant  moved  in  order 
mete. 

And  boys  from  lowland  lawn 
Passed  upward  to  the  shrine  with  fragrant 
load. 

When  'mid  all  voices  thy  voice  sang  so 
sweet 


That  as  I  heard  my  joy  was  almost  pain. 
And  many  deemed  I  was  Harmodius  come 
again  ? 


Vain,  vain the  hope  is  vain ! 
Our  skies  are  dull,  and  throi^h  the  ragged 
firs 

A  slow  cold  wind  is  blowing.   Far  away 

From  driving  clouds  and  rain 
A  joyous  breeze  the  rich  iEgean  stirs, 
And  o'er  the  dimpling  waves  light  sea-birds 
play; 

But  no  queen  Athens  in  her  beauty  bare 
Bathes  warm  with  golden  hoe  in  the  deep 
violet  air. 


The  dty  of  the  pleasant  gods  is  cold ; 
No  more  the  mellow  sunlight  streams 
On  naked  rocks  thit  sprine  to  marble  rare ; 

Temples  and  legends  old 
Are  empty  as  a  poet's  vanished  dreams ; 
And  though  we  hear  the  dawn  was  wondroas 
fair. 

Yet  by  no  flash  of  art  nor  labour  slow 
Can  we  bring  back  the  light  that  faded  long 
ago. 

Bright  Agathon,  we  cannot  strive  with 
time; 

The  shadows  steal  around  us,  and  from  far 
Grows  in  our  ears  the  moan  of  ocean  gray  : 

Weak  hand  nor  feeble  rhyme 
Can  charm  again  that  spirit  like  a  star 
That  rose  awhile  o'er  Hellas.    Stay,  O  stay. 
Sweet  friend  t  I  cannot  bear  the  days  to  be. 
Ah  1  Hermes,  give  him  back  1   Must  he  too 
fade  from  me  ? 
Blackwood* t  Magazine.  J.  S. 


[From  The  Transcript] 
1874. 

Old  year,  that  through  the  windy,  starlit  night 
Passest  to  the  dim  land  of  Yesterday, 
How  many  hopes  thou  bear'st  with  thee  away. 
Into  that  silent  country  hid  from  sight,  — 
How  many  sweet,  lost' visions  of  delight  I 
Yet  'tis  no  sad  farewell  to  thee  we  say, 
As  solemnly  thou  passest ; — we  bat  pray 
That  we  thy  lessons  may  have  read  aright. 
That  in  the  pain  thy  sharp  denials  brought 
The  Father's  tender  "nay"  we  may  have 
heard. 

Thou  didst  but  bring  his  message,  his  good 
word. 

Which,  if  we  heed  it,  is  with  healing  fraught. 
He  knoweth  best   With  hushed  and  trustful 
thought 

We  turn  to  greet  the  New  Year  of  our  Lord. 
Boston^  Dec$mber^  \%^\,  £.  Gw  B. 
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From  Blackwood^t  Hagaxine. 
HODBRN  SCIENTIFIC  MATERIALISM. 

Nothing  Is  more  strange  than  the  in- 
cessant reproduction  of  old  thoughts 
onder  the  gttise  of  new  and  advanced 
opinions.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  human 
mind,  with  all  its  restless  activity,  were 
destined  to  revolve  in  an  endless  circle. 
Its  progress  is  marked  by  many  changes 
and  discoveries ;  it  sees  and  understands 
hr  DK)re  clearly  the  facts  that  lie  along 
the  line  of  its  route,  and  the  modes  or 
laws  under  which  these  facts  occur  ;  but 
Ihis  route  in  its  higher  levels  always  re- 
turns upon  itself.  Nature  and  all  its 
secrets  become  better*  known,  and  the 
powers  of  nature  are  brought  more  under 
hnman  control;  but  the  sources  of  na- 
tnre  and  life  and  thought  —  all  the  ulti- 
mate problems  of  being  —  never  become 
mere  clearly  intelligible.  Not  only  so, 
b«t  the  last  efforts  of  human  reasoning 
on  these  subjects  are  even  as  the  first. 
Differing  in  form,  and  even  sometimes 
not  greatly  in  form,  they  are  in  substance 
the  same.  Bold  as  the  course  of  scien- 
tific adventure  has  seemed  for  a  time,  it 
ends  very  much  as  it  began ;  and  men  of 
the  nineteenth  centnry  look  over  the 
same  abysses  of  speculation  as  did  their 
forefathers  thousands  of  years  before.! 
No  philosophy  of  theism  can  be  said  to 
have  advanced  beyond  the  Book  of  Job  ; 
asd  Professor  Tyndall,  addressing  the 
world  from  the  throne  of  modern  science 
—which  the  chair  of  the  British  Associa- 
tkm  ought  to  be  —  repeats  the  thoughts 
d  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  as  the  last 
guesses  of  the  modern  scientific  mind. 

Professor  Tyndall  is  well  known  as  a 
clever  and  eloquent  lecturer  on  scientific 
sabjecta.  He  has  occupied  himself  with 
the  popalar  exposition  of  science ;  and 
vbatever  doubts  may  be  expressed  of  the 
solidity  of  his  acquirements  and  the 
soundness  and  sobriety  of  his  knowledge, 
none  can  well  question  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded brilliantly  in  his  chosen  line. 
Both  in  this  country  and  in  America  vast 
asdiences  have  listened  with  enthusiasm 
to  bis  expositions  ;  and  the  wide-spread- 
iag  interest  in  scientific  education  is 
laifely  indebted  to  his  activity  and  zeal. 

it  Is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter 


upon  any  estimate  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  posi- 
tion as  a  man  of  science.  The  real  or  per- 
manent value  of  his  scientific  labours  are 
beyond  our  scope.  But  when  he  comes 
forth  from  his  lecture-room  to  address 
the  world  on  those  old  and  great  subjects 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  human 
knowledge  and  belief,  his  utterances 
neckSsarily  provoke  oriticisra.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  function  of  expositor,  he 
has  again,  as  occasionally  before,  affected 
the  rS/€  of  prophet,  and  invited  men  to 
look  beyond  the  facts  and  laws  of  science 
to  the  origin  of  things  in  its  highest 
sense. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  nature 
has  fitted  him  for  this  higher  r^U,  A 
man  may  have  a  keen  and  bright  intelli- 
gence eminently  fitted  for  scientific  ob- 
servation and  discovery,  and  a  fertile  and 
lucid  power  of  exposition,  and  yet  no 
gifts  of  speculation  or  prophetic  depth. 
The  very  keenness  of  vision  which 
traverses  rapidly  the  superficialities  of 
things,  often  becomes  blunted  when  try- 
ing to  penetrate  below  the  surface.  The 
audacity  which  ministers  to  success  in 
experiment  often  overleaps  itself  in  the 
task  of  thought.  Certainly  neither  Dr. 
Tyndall  nor  any  of  his  school  are  likely 
to  suffer  from  any  modesty  of  effort.  If 
they  do  not  scale  the  barriers  which  have 
hitherto  confined  human  knowledge,  it 
will  not  be  because  they  have  shrunk 
from  assailing  them.  One  remembers  an 
old  itory  of  Newton,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  powers  and  of  his  marvellous  discov- 
eries, confessing  to  his  immeasurable 
ignorance  ;  comparing  himself  to  a  child 
who  had  only  gathered  a  few  pebbles  on 
the  shore  of  a  boundless  sea.  This  is 
possibly  a  myth,  like  others  of  those  ages 
of  reverence  which  have  long  since  gone. 
Our  modern  scientists  (as  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  them)  are  certainly  not  animated 
by  any  such  spirit  of  modest  humility. 
They  rejoice  in  the  great  achievements 
of  the  scientific  mind,  and  laud  and  mag- 
nify  their  own  share  in  them.  All  *;  reli- 
gious theories  must  be  brought  to  their 
lecture-rooms  and  tested.  We  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  pre-eminence  thus 
claimed  for  science.  But  the  spirit  in 
which  the  claim  is  made  is  hardly  a  phi* 
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losophical,  and  still  less  a  religious  spirit. 
Religion  is,  after  all,  a  great  fact  in  hu- 
man life  and  history  —  as  great  as  any 
with  which  science  can  deal.  It  is  the 
highest  of  human  experiences,  and  should 
never  be  approached  without  something 
of  the  reverence,  and  sense  of  mystery, 
and  tenderness,  and  depth  of  insight 
which  belong  to  its  essential  nature.  It 
is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt,  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science,  and  to  apply  its 
verifying  tests  to  the  explanation  of  all 
phenomena ;  out  it  is  also  a  serious  thing 
to  meddle  rashly  with  the  foundations  of 
human  belief  and  society,  especially 
when  one  has  nothing  better  to  sugpjest 
than  the  old  guesses  ot  a  philosophy  which 
has  more  than  once  failed  to  satisfy  even 
the  intellectual  aspirations  of  mankind. 

Particularly  it  must  be  questioned 
whether  the  position  temporarily  occu- 
pied by  Professor  Tyndall  was  an  appro- 
priate one  for  the  ventilation  of  material- 
istic theories.  The  British  Association 
has  outlived  the  early  ridicule  with  which 
its  annual  meetings  were  greeted,  and 
has  gathered  to  itself  the  mass  of  scien- 
tific workers  in  the  three  countries.  It 
is  a  representative  institution,  and  its 
annual  president  ought  to  bear  a  repre- 
sentative character.  His  private  religious 
opinions,  or  lack  of  religious  opinions, 
are  something  with  which  the  Associa- 
tion has  nothing  to  do;  and  there  is  a 
degree  of  impertinence  in  the  obtrusion 
on  such  an  occasion  of  the  "confession," 
whether  of  a  new  or  an  old  faith.  Men 
do  not  expect  to  have  their  religious  con- 
victions either  helped  or  hindered  at  the 
British  Association,  and  it  is  not  becom- 
ing that  they  should  have  to  complain  of 
the  president's  address  as  disturbing 
their  customary  tone  of  religious  thought. 
If  they  wished  to  go  into  fundamental 
questions  of  cosmical  origin,  and  the 
r4ght  which  the  idea  of  a  divine  mind 
rather  than  mere  force  has  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  things,  they  would  prefer, 
or  at  least  all  sensible  men  would  prefer, 
leisure  of  inquiry  and  of  interrogation 
for  such  questions.  The  chair  of  the 
British  Association,  no  less  than  the 
Christian  pulpit,  offers  no  opportunity  of 
reply.    It  is  a  place  of  privilege,  and 


every  such  place  has  its  decent  reserves 
as  well  as  its  duties.  Professor  Huxley, 
who  has  shown  his  prophetic  aspirations 
no  less  than  Professor  Tyndall,  asd  a 
considerably  deeper  capacity  of  treating 
both  philosophical  and  religious  ques- 
tions, wisely  abstained  as  its  president 
from  turning  the  British  Association  into 
a  propaganda  of  scientific  belief  or  no- 
belief.  He  spoke  with  authority  on  the 
progress  of  a  most  interesting  branch  of 
science,  to  the  culture  of  which  he  had 
devoted  himself.  It  would  have  been 
well,  we  think,  if  Professor  Tyndall  had 
followed  his  example,  for  the  sake  both 
of  his  own  reputation  and  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  British  Association. 

For,  after  all,  the  British  Association, 
while  it  has  survived  ridicule,  and  no 
doubt  worked  its  way  into  some  real 
function  of  usefulness  in  the  promotion 
of  science,  is  not  without  its  ridiculous 
side.  Like  every  other  popular  institu- 
tion, it  has  gathered  to  itself  not  only 
wise  and  able  workers  in  science,  but 
many  of  those  spurious  theorists,  and 
vague  intellectual  fanatics,  who  are  con- 
stantly seeking  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting themselves  before  the  public.  It 
has  its  crowds  of  hangers-on  who  know 
little  of  science,  and  not  much  of  any- 
thing else,  but  who  find  its  sections  an 
appropriate  sphere  for  their  windy  decla- 
mation on  all  subjects  which  can  possibly 
be  brought  within  their  scope.  These 
are  the  devotees  of  what  is  known  as  the 
modern  spirit,  waiting  with  greedy  ears 
upon  the  utterances  of  its  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  ready  to  catch  at  any  sound 
of  scepticism  as  a  breath  of  life.  It  is  a 
strange  phenomenon,  this  enthusiasm  of 
unbelief,  which  is  in  the  air  of  our  time, 
and  the  rush  which  so  many  minds  are 
making  towards  negations  of  some  kind 
or  another.  There  is  nothing  apparently 
so  difficult  for  men  as  to  stand  alone, 
and  calmly  inquire  into  the  truth  of  great 
questions.  But  few  men,  in  point  of 
fact,  are  fitted  by  native  strength  of  mind 
or  training  to  face  such  questions  them- 
selves. They  are  either  scared  by  them, 
and  so  revert  to  some  blind  form  of  faith, 
or  vaguely  fascinated  by  them,  and  ready 
to  take  up  with  the  first  daring  solution 
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that  comes  in  their  way.  The  latter 
class  of  enthusiasts  are  apt  to  fancy 
themselves  independent  thinkers,  be- 
cause they  go  with  the  new  spirit  of  the 
tiroes,  and  throw  ofiE  so  readily  the  gar- 
ments of  their  former  profession.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  are  often  more  big- 
oted and  slavish  in  thought  than  the 
blindest  partisans  of  an  ancient  faith. 
Men  and  women  who  profess  their  ina- 
bility to  believe  anything  their  fathers 
did,  "  look  up,"  and  feign  to  be  fed  with 
the  emptiest  generalizations  of  a  pseudo- 
science.  They  are  disciples  of  authority 
as  utterly  as  those  who  are  willing  to  ab- 
jure all  science  at  the  bidding  of  a  sup- 
posed supernatural  voice. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  and  it  is  bad 
for  the  British  Association,  to  minister 
to  the  crude  appetites  of  these  neophytes 
of  the  modern  spirit,  who  have  laid  aside 
religion  without  any  capacity  of  rational 
thought  on  their  own  behalf.    Dr.  Tyn- 
dall,  in  his  better  moments,  can  hardly 
be  {^ratified  by  the  enthusiasm  of  such 
disciples  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  the  only  class  to  whom  such  an 
address  as  his  would  be  perfectly  wel- 
come.    His  more   thoughtful  hearers 
might  be  charmed  by  its  eloquence,  and 
the  brilliant  clearness  and  rapid  ease  of 
its  diction  here  and  there  ;  but  they 
must,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  pained 
by  its  one-sidedness  and  superficiality, 
and  the  inconclusive  vanity  of  its  results. 
To  them  it  could  be  no  revelation  to 
have  all  things  traced  to  a  material  origin, 
on  the  supposition  of  matter  being  en- 
dowed with  all  possible  potencies  of  life. 
On  such  a  supposition  hardly  anything 
remains  to  be  explained,  only  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  make  an  hypothesis  on  one  side 
as  the  other,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the 
materialist  is  at  least  as  unverifiable  as 
that  of  the  theist.    Dr.  Tyndall  himself, 
00  doubt,  knows  this,  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  his  own  theory  no  less  than 
all  theories  on  the  subject.    But  he  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  there  were 
many  of  his  hearers. who  could  receive 
the  theory  on  trust  from  him,  as  a  sort  of 
temporary  pope  of  science  ;  and  that  the 
last  thing  any  really  scientific  man  should 
wish  to  encourage  is  that  species  of  pre- 


sumptuous ignorance  which  mistakes  hy« 
pothesis  for  fact,  and  "  guesses  after 
truth  "  for  the  truth  itself.  Few  things 
are  more  intolerable  than  the  confidence 
of  ignorance  on  any  subject ;  but  the 
confidence  of  an  ignorance  that  thinks 
itself  in  the  front  of  knowledge,  because 
it  has  learned  the  most  recent  nomencla- 
ture of  scientific  pretension,  is  some- 
thing from  which  all  wise  men  would 
shrink,  and  of  which  all  modest  men  feel 
ashamed. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  look  more  care- 
fully  at  Professor  TyndalFs  address. 
Our  criticism  will  be  better  applied  when 
we  have  submitted  its  main  points  to  the 
reconsideration  of  our  readers.  It  is 
only  fair  that  we  should  hear  him  speak 
for  himself,  and  with  the  force  due  to  the 
order  and  connection  In  which  he  has 
himself  set  forth  his  thoughts.  His  ad- 
dress is  partly  historical  and  partly  argu- 
mentative. It  is  written  throughout  with 
great  clearness,  and  a  brilliant  lightness 
and  expressiveness  of  touch  of  which  the 
author  has  frequently  shown  himself 
master ;  and  yet,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
lack  of  coherence  and  higher  order  of 
ideas  in  it  He  glances  from  topic  to 
topic  with  great  adroitness,  and  mixes  up 
history  with  argument,  and  argument 
with  history,  in  ingenious  combination ; 
but  neither  is  the  history  accurate  or  ex- 
haustive, nor  the  argument  carried  out 
with  consistency  and  force.  It  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  to  mistake  his  meaning 
here  and  there,  and  the  exact  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  points  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  misunderstand  the  drift  of 
his  thought,  and  the  antagonism  which 
he  everywhere  implies  betwixt  science 
and  religion,  or,  at  least,  religion  in  any 
fashion  such  as  men  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  receive  it.  It  will  be  our 
care  in  the  sequel  to  show  that  he,  as 
well  as  his  whole  school,  greatly  exag- 
gerate this  antagonism,  and,  in  fact,  only 
impart  any  reality  to  it  by  perverting 
theological  conceptions  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  claiming  for 
science  what  can  never  come  within  its 
sphere. 

Dr.  Tyndall's  address  strikes,  in  its 
very  opening  sentences;  the  keynote  of 
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this  alleged  opposition  betwixt  science 
and  religion.  **  An  impulse  inherent 
in  primeval  man,"  he  says,  "  turned  his 
thoughts  and  questionings  betimes 
towards  the  sonrces  of  natural  phenom- 
ena. Thfe  same  impulse,  inherited  and 
Intensified,  is  the  spur  of  scientific  actioB 
lo-day.  Determined  by  it,  by  a  process 
of  abstraciion  from  experience,  we  form 
physical  theories  which  lie  beyond  the 
pale  of  experience,  but  which  satisfy  the 
desire  of  the  mind  to  see  every  natural 
occurrence  resting  upon  a,  cause.  In 
forming  their  notions  of  the  origin  of 
things,  our  earliest  historic  <and  doubt- 
less, we  might  add,  our  prehistoric)  ances- 
tors pursued,  as  far  as  their  intelligence 
permitted,  the  same  course.  They  also 
fell  back  upon  experience,  but  with  this 
difference  —  that  the  particular  experi- 
ences which  furnished  the  weft  and  woof 
of  their  theories  were  drawn,  not  from  the 
study  of  nature,  but  from  wh^  lay  much 
closer  to  them  —  the  observation  of  men. 
.  Their  theories,  accordingly,  took  an  an- 
thropomorphic form.  To  supersensual 
beings,  which,  *  however  potent  and  in- 
visible, were  nothing  but  a  species  of 
human  creatures,  perhaps  raised  from 
among  mankind,  and  retaining  all  human 
passions  and  appetites,'  were  handed 
over  the  rule  and  governance  of  natural 
phenomena." 

The  words  marked  as  a  quotation  in 
this  paragraph  are  from  the  third  section 
of  Hume's  **  Natural  History  of  Religion." 
The  object  which  Hume  has  in  view  is 
not  exactly  that  professed  by  Professor 
Tyndall ;  yet  the  language  of  the  great 
sceptic  of  the  eighteenth  century  natural- 
ly comes  to  the  assistance  of  his  follow- 
ers in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  singular, 
indeed,  how  all  the  most  characteristic 
ideas  of  modern  positive  thought  were 
anticipated  by  Hume,  and  not  merely  in 
vague  hint,  but  in  clearer  and  more  out- 
spoken words  than  are  now  frequently 
used.  All  the  prevailing  talk  as  to  an- 
thropomorphism  is  merely  an  echo  of 
Hume,  or  of  the  sceptical  Philo,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  him  in  the  **  Di- 
alogues concerning  Natural  Religion." 
In  the  essay  from  which  the  above  quo- 
tation is  made,  he  speaks  **  of  the  univer- 
sal tendency  amoi>g  mankind  to  conceive 
all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  trans- 
fer to  any  object  those  qualities  with 
which  they  are  familiarly  acquainted."  • 
He  is  everywhere  full  of  the  modern  con- 
ception of  mind  as  the  mere  efflux  of  na- 
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ture,  just  as  "  heat  or  cold,  attraction  or 
repulsion,"  or  any  other  phenomena 
which  fall  "under  daily  observation."* 
Nay,  he  is  the  noted  precursor  of  that 
very  tone  of  condescension  as  to  religion 
which  is  so  common  to  the  present  school, 
and  which  appears  with  &uch  disagree- 
able emphasis  in  the  dose  of  Dr.  Tyn- 
dalPs  address  —  the  tone  which  allows  it 
a  subjective  validity  in  the  region  of  faith 
or  emotion,  but  no  objective  validity  in 
the  truth  of  things.  It  is  very  natural, 
therefore,  to  find  the  president  of  the 
British  Association  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  the  good-natured  and  keen-witted 
Scotch  philosopher,  who  has  done  so 
much  of  the  work  of  thought  for  our 
modern  philosophers  before  they  were 
born. 

All  the  same,  Professor  Tyndall  hardly 
makes  a  fair  use  of  the  Quotation  of 
Hume.  Hume  is  writing  of  the  origin  o£ 
religion,  and  not  of  supposed  theories  of 
"the  origin  of  things."  The  origin  of 
religion,  be  maintains,  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  the  contemplation  of  natural  phenomt 
ena  —  for  such  a  contemplation  could 
hardly  fail  to  lead  men  to  the  conception 
of  a  universal  cause,  or  "of  one  single 
being  who  bestowed  existence  and  order 
on  this  vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its 
parts  according  to  one  regular  plan  or 
connected  system.  .  .  .  All  things,"  he 
adds,  "  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of 
a  piece.  Everything  is  adjusted  to  every- 
thing. One  design  prevails  throughout 
the  whole.  And  this  uniformity  leads  the 
mind  to  acknowledge  one  author."  f  It 
is  not  the  observation  of  nature,  but  of 
human  life  in  its  thousand  accidents  and 
variations,  which  leads  men  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  "mob  of  gods"  invested 
with  the  governance  of  the  world. 
Whether  Hume's  theory  be  correct  or 
not,  is  nothing  to  the  point.  It  is  a  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  religion  in  man's 
heart  that  he  is  m  quest  of,  and  not  a  the- 
ory of  man's  earliest  thoughts  about 
natural  phenomena. 

While  these  thoughts,  according  to  our 
lecturer,  necessarily  took  at  first  "  an  an- 
thropomorphic form,"  there  yet  rose, "  far 
in  the  depths  of  history,  men  of  excep* 
tional  power  "  who  rejected  anthropomor- 

*  Dialogues  conceminz  Natural  Reli^on,  port  iL 
t  Natural  History  of  Relinon,  sect  iL  Here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  Hume's  theism  may  be  said  to  be 
ostentatious.  And  it  was  probably  sincere.  While  the 
chief  author  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  have  been 
applied  by  the  modem  philosopher  to  sap  the  fonn- 
dations  of  theism,  he  cannot  be  said  himself  to  have 
abandoned  the  theistic  position,  or  at  least  he  never 
professes  to  have  done  sow 
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pbic  notions,  and  sought  **to  connect 
latural  phenomena  with  their  physical 
principles."  And  prior  even  to  such 
mental  efforts  men's  thoughts  were  stim- 
ulated by  commerce  and  travel ;  and  in 
those  regions  where  the  commercial  aris- 
tocracy of  ancient  Greece  mfngled  with 
its  Eastern  neighbours,  the  sciences  were 
bom."  A  quotation  from  Euripides  fol- 
lows standing  on  the  same  page  of  Hume 
with  the  sentence  already  quoted,  and 
descriptive  of  the  caprices  practised  by 
the  popular  deities  in  order  that  man  may 
worship  them  the  more.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  to  be  displaced,"  says  Dr. 
Tyndall,  by  the  process  of  science,  which 
**  demands  the  radical  extirpation  of  ca- 
price, and  the  absolute  reliance  upon  law 
la  nature.'* 

Among  the  great  men  who  lead  in  this 
process  of  scientific  extirpation,  Democ- 
ritos  stands   pre-eminent    Few  men 

have  been  so  despitefully  used  by  his- 
tory," under  the  name  of  the  "  laughing 
philosopher."  But  bis  true  greatness 
was  long  since  seen  by  Bacon,  who  con- 
sidered bim  to  be  a  man  of  weightier 
netal  than  either  Plato  or  Aristotle, 
though  their  philosophy  was  noised  and 
celebrated  in  the  schools  amid  the  din 
and  pomp  of  professors." 

In  his  account  of  Democritus,  Profess- 
or Tyndall  frankly  expresses  his  obliga- 
tions to  Lange's  "  History  of  Material- 
ism "  —  "a  work,"  he  says,  " to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  which  I  am  eq^ually  indebt- 
ed." He  may  well  make  this  confession, 
for  be  can  hardly  be  said  in  this  part  of 
his  address  to  do  more  than  repeat  —  no 
doubt  in  his  own  flowing  language  — 
Lange's  description  and  analysis  of  the 
atomic  philosophy.  His  summary  of  its 
principles  in  the  fourth  paragraph  is  little 
eke  thaa  a  translation  from  Lange,  al- 
though with  some  variety  in  the  order  of 
the  M4)roposition8  into  which  the  sum- 
mary is  thrown  in  both  cases  —  the  com- 
binattoa  of  two  of  Lange*s  propositions 
into  one,  and  the  addition  of  a  well-known 
principle  elsewhere  derived  by  our  lec- 
turer. The  principles  as  given  by  the 
latter  are  briefly  these :  "  i.  From  noth- 
ing comes  nothing.  Nothing  that  exists 
can  be  destroyed.  All  changes  are  due 
to  the  combination  and  separation  of 
molecules.  2.  Nothing  hai)pens  by  chance. 
Every  occurrence  has  its  cause  from 
which  it  follows  by  necessity.  3.  The 
only  existing  things  are  the  atoms  and 
empty  space ;  all  else  is  mere  opinion. 
4.  The  atoms  are  infinite  in  number  and 
infinitely  various  in  form  ;  they  strike  to- 


p^ether,  and  the  lateral  motions  and  whirl- 
ings which  thus  arise  are  the  beginnings 
of  the  worlds.  5.  The  varieties  of  all 
things  depend  upon  the  varieties  of  these 
atoms  in  number,  size,  and  aggregation. 
6.  The  soul  consists  of  free,  smooth, 
round  atoms  like  those  of  fire.  These 
are  the  most  mobile  of  all.  Thejr  inter- 
penetrate the  whole  body,  and  in  their 
motions  the  phenomena  of  life  arose." 

As  arranged  in  the  first  section  of  the 
first  book  of  Lange's  work  (p.  7,  8X  the 
most  important  of  the  Democritian  prin- 
ciples stand  as  follows  :  i.  The  princi- 
ples of  all  things  are  atoms  and  empty 
space.  All  else  is  mere  opinion.  2. 
There  are  infinite  worlds  in  number  and 
extent  which  continoally  arise  and  pass 
away.  3.  Out  of  nothing  comes  nothing, 
and  nothing  can  be  destroyed.  4.  The 
atoms  are  in  continual  movement,  and 
all  changes  are  to  be  explained  by  their 
combinatioh  and  separation.  5.  The  va- 
rieties of  things  depend  upon  the  varieties 
of  their  atoms  in  number  and  size  ;  orig- 
inally there  is  no  qualitative  difference  of 
atoms.  6.  Everything  happens  through 
necessity.  Final  causes  are  to  be  reject- 
ed." 

There  is  just  so  much  similarity  be- 
twixt the  two  statements  as  to  show  how 
liberally  Dr.  Tyndall  has  used  Lange,  and 
how  truly,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, he  has  been  indebted  to  the  let- 
ter "  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  German 
historian  of  materialism.  It  would  hard- 
ly have  been  worth  while  to  point  this 
out,  save  that  he  has  borrowed  still 
more  largely  from  another  work  to  which 
he  alludes  more  than  once,  but  without 
expressing  at  large  his  indebtedness  — 
viz..  Dr.  Draper's  "History  of  the  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe." 
When  he  drops  Lange,  he  takes  up 
Draper.  The  former  serves  as  the  basis 
of  his  address  to  the  close  of  the  para- 
graphs on  Lucretius  —  the  latter  as  the 
mam  source  of  its  subsequent  historical 
analysis,  till  he  leaves  the  field  of  history 
and  entertains  us  with  the  clever  dia- 
logue betwixt  Bishop  Butler  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Lucretius.  It  is  not  merely  that 
he  auotes  facts  and  allusions ;  but  all 
that  ne  says  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Arabian  intellect  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  '^our  scientific  obligations  to  the 
Mahommedans,"  is  almost  literally  trans- 
ferred from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Draper's  work.  The  picture  of  scien- 
tific  precocity  presented  by  Alhazen, 
"about  A.D.  iioo;"  the  contrast  be- 
twixt the  dirt  and  stupidity  of  the  med* 
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iaeval  Christians,  and  the  ''cleanliness, 
learning,  and  refinement "  of  the  Moors  ; 
and  the  delicate  allusion  to  the  under- 
garment of  ladies,"  as  retaining  its 
Arab  name  to  this  hour, —  are  all  from 
Draper.  Considering  how  largely  our 
lecturer  has  used  Dr.  Draper's  work,  it 
is  a  wonder  that  its  author  (who  is  still 
livine)  should  not  have  come  in  for  some 
of  that  fulsome  eulogy  which  it  is  so 
much  the  habit  of  the  members  of  this 
school  to  bestow  upon  one  another,  and 
which  is  so  roundly  administered  in  this 
very  address.  We  observe  that  an  ad- 
mirer of  Dr.  Draper,  who  has  "  intimately 
known  his  work  for  ten  years,"  and  is 
greatly  gratified  by  Professor  TyndalPs 
obligations  to  it,  yet  expresses  hid  disap- 
pointment that  his  ''acknowledgment  of 
them  was  not  fuller,  wider,  and  more 
emphatic."  The  paragraphs,  he  adds, 
"on  the  Arabs  and  Bruno  are  almost 
slavishly  recast  from  Professor  Draper's 
text."*  Dr.  Tyndall,  indeed,  expresses 
his  "  entire  confidence  "  in  Dr.  Draper ; 
and  he  has  shown  this  confidence  by  the 
indiscriminate  manner  in  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  him.  He  could  hardly 
otherwise  have  adopted  so  one-sided  and 
superficial  an  estimate  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  nor  even  committed  himself 
to  such  a  bit  of  learned  pleasantry  as 
that  about  the  under-garment  of  ladies. 
A  glance  into  Du  Cange's  "Diction- 
ary of  Mediaeval  Latin"  would  have 
satisfied  him  that  camisa  or  camisia  is  of 
much  older  use  than  Dr.  Draper  or  he 
seems  to  imagine.  The  truth  is,  that 
Draper's  volumes,  although  not  without 
a  certain  merit,  are  not  of  such  solid 
value  as  to  warrant  the  use  made  of 
them.  A  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation should  go  deeper  for  his  facts 
and  authorities.  Hardly  "the  outcome 
of  vigorous  research"  themselves,  they 
cannot  be  the  basis  of  any  such  research 
in  others.  Especially  they  are  deceptive, 
in  their  one  sided  and  unsifted  accumu- 
lations of  details,  and  their  thin  and  par- 
tial vein  of  generalization,  to  one  who 
like  Dr.  Tyn£ill  has  abandoned  himself 
with  unreserved  faith  to  their  guidance, 
and  simply  transferred  their  generaliza- 
tions kto  his  pages. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic 
of  the  members  of  the  modern  school 
than  the  confidence  and  admiration 
which  .they  express  towards  all  who 
agree  with  jthem.  Names,  however  un- 
koo.wn  or  obscurely  known,  if  only  as- 
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sociated  with  some  attack  on  theology, 
or  some  advance  of  materialistic  specu- 
lation, are  brought  into  the  full  blaze  of 
applausive  recognition.  So  far  as  an- 
cient names  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
ourselves  much  quarrel  with  this.  We 
are  glad  to  see  men  like  Democritus  and 
Epicurus,  and  Alhazen  and  Bruno,  re- 
ceive, it  ma^  be,  even  more  than  their 
measure  of  justice,  as  some  of  them  may 
have  hitherto  received  less  than  this 
measure.  Church  writers  long  had  it 
their  own  way,  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
science  should  have  its  turn.  Truth  is 
not  likely  to  be  advanced,  however,  by 
men  of  science  not  only  vindicating 
names  which  they  may  consider  to  have 
been  aspersed  in  the  past,  but  repeating 
towards  others  a  similar  exaggeration  of 
abuse  to  that  which  they  have  deprecat- 
ed when  directed  against  their  own  intel- 
lectual ancestry.  We  have  no  objection 
to  see  both  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
set  upon  their  pedestals ;  but  why 
should  poor  Aristotle  not  only  be  de- 
throned from  his  eminence,  but  degraded 
and  kicked  away  in  dismce,  like  a  lad 
who  had  got  to  the  top  ol  his  class  and 
kept  it  for  years  under  false  pretences  ? 

Whcwell  [says  Dr.  Tyndall]  refers  the  errora 
of  Aristotle  not  to  a  neglect  of  facts,  but  to  a 
"neglect  of  the  idea  appropriate  to  the  facts ; 
the  idea  of  mechanical  cause,  which  is  force, 
and  the  substitution  of  vague  or  inapplicable 
notions,  involving  only  relations  of  space  or 
emotions  of  wonckr."  This  is  doubtless  true  ; 
but  the  word  "neglect"  implies  mere  intel- 
lectual misdirection ;  whereas  in  Aristotle,  as 
in  Goethe,  it  was  not,  1  believe,  misdirection, 
but  sheer  natural  incapacity^  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  his  mistakes.  As  a  physicist,  Aristotle 
displayed  what  we  should  consider  some  of 
the  worst  attributes  of  a  modem  physical  in- 
vestigator —  indistinctness  of  ideas^  con/ustom  cf 
mindf  and  a  confident  use  of  lan^uope  which  led 
to  the  delusive  notion  - that  he  had  really  mas- 
tered his  sudject,  while  he  had  as  yet  Jailed  to 
grasp  even  the  elements  of  it*  He  put  wmrds  in 
the  place  of  things^  subject  in  the  place  of  object. 

This —  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  same  emphasis  of  abuse  bestowed 
upon  the  old  Stagirite  —  is  hardly  decent 
language  in  the  mouth  of  a  president  of 
the  British  Association  towards  one  who 
has  so  long  held  such  a  lofty  pre  emi- 
nence. There  may  be  good  ground  for 
lowering  Aristotle  from  the  position  of 
intellectual  authority  which  he  has  en- 
joyed almost  beyond  precedent,  and  to 
the  disadvantage  in  many  cases  of  a  free 
and  true  method  of  investigation.  But  a 
man  lives  by  his  excellencies,  and  not  by 
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bis  faults ;  and  the  imperial  faculties 
which  in  so  many  departments  of  knowl- 
edge so  lon^  swayed  the  human  mind, 
wiU  not  sufSr  from  Dr.  TyndalPs  asper- 
sion. The  true  way,  of  course,  to  test 
Aristotle,  as  well  as  any  ancient  name,  is 
not  by  comparing  him  with  any  modern 
physical  investigators,"  but  with  the  in- 
vestigators and  thinkers  of  his  own  time. 
Professor  Tyndall,  it  has  been  well  said, 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  "  offer  a  shadow  of 
proof  that  the  physical  inquiries  of  the 
atomists  were  conducted  on  sounder 
principles  than  those  of  the  Stagirite  — 
for  example,  that  the  arc^ments  of  Epi- 
curus for  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  were 
a  whit  more  satisfactory  than  the  oppo- 
site arguments  of  Aristotle."  * 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  revival  of  the 
atomic  philosophy  and  the  rejuvenes- 
cence of  its  great  leaders,  Democritus 
and  Epicurus,  with  every  repeating  wave 
of  materialistic  speculation.  Some  of 
Dr.  Tyndairs  auditors  probably  heard  of 
the  philosopher  of  Abdera  for  the  first 
time ;  and  many  more  of  them,  it  is  no 
want  of  charit3r  to  say,  had  no  conception 
either  of  bis  historical  position  or  of  his 
special  opinions.  Even  Dr.  Tyndall 
himself  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
hziy  about  his  position,  when  he  speaks 
of  bim  in  connection  with  Empedocles, 
and  of  the  latter  noticing  a  gap  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  former,"  and  striking  in 
to  fill  it  up.  The  four  " rudiments"  of 
Empedocles  are  generally  supposed  to 
represent  a  prior  stage  of  speculation  to 
the  ^' atoms  "  of  Democritus.  To  a  slip 
of  this  kind  little  importance  need  be 
attached.  But  it  is  surely  absurd  for  our 
modem  positive  philosophers,  with  their 
advanced  ideas,  to  make  so  much  of 
these  ancient  names.  Even  if  it  were 
true,  that  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago  the  doctrine  of  the  '  survival  of  the 
fittest,'  which  in  our  day,  not  on  the  basis 
of  vague  conjecture,  but  of  positive 
knowledge,  has  been  raised  to  such  ex- 
traordinary significance,  had  received  at 
all  events  partial  enunciation  "  —  it  would 
not  matter  in  the  least  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  or  the  truth  of  the  viewsi 
with  which  it  is  associated.  If  we  must 
discard  Pl^to  and  Aristotle,  we  are  not 
likely  to  shelter  ourselves  under  the 
cloak  of  Democritus  or  Empedocles. 
.Even  if  the  former  has  been  "despite- 
lolly  used  "  by  history,  and  we  are  wrong 
in  regarding  nim  as  the  "  laughing  phil- 

*  Letter  on  Dr.  TyndalTt  address  by  Professor 
Snith  Robertson. 


osopher,"  at  any  rate  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  his  philosophy.  For,  says  Mr. 
Lewes  —  whose  authority  should  bie  con- 
genial to  Dr.  Tyndall  —  speaking  of  the 
evidence  which  survives  on  the  subject, 
it  is  **  so  obscure  that  historians  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  'give  it  (the  system  of 
Democritus)  its  due  position  in  relation 
to  other  systems.  Reinhold,  Brandis, 
Marbach,  and  Hermann  view  him  as  an 
Ionian  ;  Buhle  and  Tennemann,  as  an 
Eleatic  ;  Hegel,  as  the  successor  of  He- 
raclitus  ;  Ritter,  as  a  sophist ;  and  Zel- 
ler,  as  the  precursor  of  Anaxagoras." 
Ferrier  is  inclined  to  claim  him,  with  all 
his  materialistic  tendencies,  as  in  some 
degree  an  adherent  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  absolute.*  Altogether  he  is  a  shad- 
owy figure,  and  probably  owes  something 
of  his  very  vitality  to  the  vagueness  of 
his  outline,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
modern  mind  reads  its  own  meaning  into 
him. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
first  wave  of  materialistic  speculation 
passed  over  England,  it  was  in  the  same 
manner  Democritus  and  Epicurus  who 
came  to  the  front  as  its  representatives. 
They  impersonated  to  Cudworth  and 
others  that  "atheism  of  atomicism"  with 
which  thev  fought  so  stoutly.  And  what 
is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  is,  that 
then,  as  now,  a  clear  discrimination  was 
made  by  all  enlightened  theists  betwixt 
the  atomic  theory  itself  as  a  physical 
hypothesis,  and  the  materialistic  atneism 
which  has  been  associated  with  it.  The 
former  is  a  perfectly  valid  theory,  rest- 
ing on  its  own  evidence,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Cudworth,  as  ancient  as  spec- 
ulation itself.  In  its  true  interpreta- 
tion it  professed  to  explain  the  physical 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  nothing  else. 
As  such,  theism  has  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  "  But  Leucippus  and  Democ- 
ritus, and  after  them  Protagoras  and 
Epicurus,  cast  off  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  philosophy,  and  left  only  the  material. 
They  took  away  the  highest  part,  and 
left  only,  as  Cudworth  says,  the  *  meanest 
and  lowest.* "  f   In  this  respect  Hobbes 

*  Lewe^s  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  96,  97; 
Ferrier* s  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  i6j.  Some  fragmeuts 
of  Democritus  survive,  gathered  from  Aristotle  and 
others.  They  were  published  at  Berlin  in  184J  by 
MuUach,  under  the  title  Democriti  Abdsr:ta  o^rum 
fragnunta.  Of  fipicums  the  philosophical  remains 
(found  among  the  rolls  at  lierculaneum,  and  published 
by  Orelli,  1818)  are  still  more  imperfect.  Not  oue  of 
the  300  volumes  ascribed  to  him  survives. 

t  See  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy, 
voL  ii.  p.  2^9,  by  PrincipU  TuUoch,  where  the  conflict 
of  materialism  with  Christian  thought  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  fully  told. 
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followed  them  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, just  as  others  are  doing  in  the  nine- 
teenth. It  may  surely  be  said  that  the 
course  of  materialistic  thought  shows 
little  si^n  of  originality.  With  all  the 
commotion  it  again  makes  in  our  day,  it 
Is  where  it  was,  standing  by  the  names  of 
Democrjtus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius. 
It  vaunts  itself  of  new  and  higher  meth- 
ods of  investigation,  but  its  theories  are 
not  a  whit  more  valid  and  satisfactory 
thin  they  were  in  former  centuries  ;  and 
the  powerful  language  of  Lucretius,  to 
which  the  pen  of  Tyndall  naturally  re- 
verts, is  probably  to  this  day  their  best 
and  most  felicitous  expression. 

But,  absurd  as  is  all  this  historical 
appeal  on  such  a  subject,  and  especially 
so  in  a  school  whose  pretension  it  is  to 
disclaim  authority,  it  is  far  more  excus- 
able than  the  manner  in  which  living 
names  are  used  by  the  same  school. 
Anything  more  offensive  than  the  vul- 
gar admiration  so  largely  interchanged 
amongst  its  members  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine, and  Dr.  TyndalFs  address  is  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  this  oiSensiveness. 
His  friends  and  admirers  are  everywhere 
bespattered  with  the  most  ridiculous 
praise  ;  while,  as  if  to  set  off  their  merits 
to  more  advantage,  we  have  a  strongly- 
drawn  picture  of  those  loud-ton gued 
denunciators  '*  who  venture  to  open  their 
lips  against  the  divine  claims  of  science  — 

rash  and  ill-informed  persons  who  have 
been  hitherto  so  ready  to  thrust  them- 
selves against  every  new  scientific  reve- 
lation, lest  it  should  endanger  what  they 
are  pleased  to  consider  tfuirs.^"*  These 
"objectors,"  like  the  noxious  thistle 
which  "produces  a  thistle  and  nothing 
else,"  "  scatter  their  germs  abroad,  and 
reproduce  a  new  kind,  ready  to  play  again 
the  part  of  their  intellectual  progenitors ; 
to  show  the  same  virulence,  the  same 
ignorance ;  to  achieve  for  a  time  the 
same  success  ;  and,  finally,  to  suffer  for  a 
time  the  same  inexorable  defeat."  In 
comparison  with  this  noxious  race  stand 
the  enlightened  group  of  evolutionists, 
who  are  now  leading  the  van  of  the 
world*s  thought,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dar- 
win and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  at  their 
head.  The  former  is  a  man  of  "pro- 
found and  synthetic  skill,"  who  "  shirks 
no  difficulty,"  and  has  so  "saturated" 
his  subject  "  with  his  own  thought,"  that 
he  must  "have  known  better  than  his 
critics  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  his  theorv."  This.  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall continues,  woula  be  of  little  avail 
were  Mr,  Darwin's  object  "  a  temporary 


dialectic  victory,  instead  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  truth  which  he  means  to  be 
everlasting.  But  he  takes  no  pains  to 
disguise  the  weakness  he  has  discovered ; 
nay,  he  takes  every  pains  to  bring  it 
into  the  strongest  light  His  vast  re* 
sources  enable  him  to  cope  with  objec- 
tions started  by  himself  and  others,  so 
as  to  leave  the  nnal  impression  upon  the 
reader's  mind  that  if  they  be  not  com- 
pletely answered,  they  certainly  are  not 
fatal.  This  largeness  of  knowledge  and 
readiness  of  resource  reader  Mr.  Darwin 
the  most  terrible  of  antagonists.  .  .  . 
He  treats  every  objection  with  a  sober- 
ness and  thoroughness  which  eveti 
Bishop  Butler  might  be  proud  to  imitate," 
and  all  "without  a  trace  of  ill-temper. 
.  •  .  But  though  in  handling  this  mighty 
theme  all  passion  has  been  stilled,  there 
is  an  emotion  of  the  intellect  incident  to 
the  discernment  of  new  truth  which  often 
colours  and  warms  the  pages  of  Mr 
Darwin." 

Mr.  Darwin,  we  trust,  has  more  good 
sense  than  to  welcome  this  outburst  of 
nauseous  compliment.  An  accomplished 
naturalist,  with  rare  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  an  entertaining  and  often  grace- 
ful power  of  describing  the  results  of  his 
patient  and  prolonged  investigations,  be 
IS  eminently  deserving  of  all  due  honour. 
Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life,  let  him  by  all  means  have  it.  For 
ourselves,  we  believe  that  the  importance 
of  the  principle  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerateci.  But,  withal,  Mr.  Darwin  is  as 
little  of  a  philosopher  as  any  man  who 
ever  lived.  His  genius  is  almost  solely 
a  genius  of  observation  and  narration, 
with  very  faint  powers  of  argument,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  almost  no  depth 
of  synthetic  insight.  He  fails  frequently 
to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the 
facts  which  he  describes,  and  still  more 
frequently  the  higher  ^conclusions  to 
which  they  plainly  lead.  He  is  weak  in 
logic,  and  especially  weak  in  every  at- 
tempt to  rise  into  the  higher  region 
which  he  sometimes  essays  of  abstract 
discussion ;  and  this  mainly  owing  to 
that  very  absorption  of  mind  with  his 
own  subject,  which  Dr.  Tyndall  con- 
siders one  of  his  special  merits.  If  there 
was  no  other  evidence  of  all  this,  and  of 
the  confusion  of  thought  which  runs 
through  a  |^eat  deal  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
most  ingenious  writing,  the  fact  that, 
according  to  his  ardent  encomiast,  "  he 
needed  an  expounder,"  would  suffice  to 
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prove  as  much.  This  expaunder  he 
found  ia  Mr.  Huxley ;  and,  of  course, 
Dr.  Tjrndall  "knows  nothing  more  ad- 
mirable in  the  way  of  scientific  exposi- 
tion than  those  early  articles  of  Mr.  Hux- 
ley on  the  origin  of  species."  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  comes 
in  for  his  share  of  glory  as  "  the  apostle 
of  the  understanding,"  —  "  whose  ganglia 
are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  nascent 
poetic  thrill." 

But  enough  of  this.  We  have  taken 
the  pains  to  point  out  these  features  of 
Dr.  Tyndairs  address,  because  they  fur- 
nish conspicuous  evidence  of  an  increas- 
ing vice  in  contemporary  literature.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  the  intellectual  world 
should  be  divided  into  so  many  schools 
as  it  is.  It  narrows  intellectual  work, 
and  sectarianizes  culture.  Our  scientific 
and  literary  coteries  jostle  one  another 
like  so  many  sects  in  the  religious  world, 
each  often  with  a  jargon  of  its  own,  and 
a  mission  In  comparison  with  which  noth- 
ing^else  is  of  any  consequence.  This  is 
sufficiently  intolerable ;  but  it  is  still 
more  intolerable  that  these  coteries 
should  constitute  themselves  into  soci- 
eties for  mutual  admiration,  and  that  the 
chair  of  the  British  Association  should 
not  be  free  from  this  vulgar  species  of 
flattery.  If  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  others,  are  really  the  great 
philosophers  which  their  friends  and 
admirers  declare  them  to  be,  then  their 
intellectual  character  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  future.  They  do  not  need  to  have 
their  merits  emblazoned  as  on  a  sign- 
post for  the  applausive  gaze  of  the  com- 
mon herd."  The  evolutionists  should 
leave  this  exaggerated  talk  to  others 
whom  they  are  apt  to  despise,  and  re- 
member that  the  habit  of  emphasis  is 
seldom  the  sign  of  a  strong  cause,  and 
never  the  sign  of  the  highest  range  of 
intellectual  simplicity  and  power. 

We  said  in  the  outset  that  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  address 
was  to  emphasize  an  antagonism  betwixt 
religion  and  science ;  and  to  this  more 
important  point  we  must  return.  There 
is  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  in  which  he 
and  all  his  school  are  deferential  towards 
religion,  and  even  warmly  disposed  to 
allow  its  claims.  In  the  close  of  his 
address  he  adverts  to  these  claims,  and 
makes  his  meaning  sufficiently  clear.  Re- 
ligious feeling  is  an  undoubted  element  of 
human  nature,  and  cannot  be  ignored  by 
any  wise  observer,  no  more  ihan  "  that 
most  powerful  of  passions  —  the  amatory 
passion,"  which  Mr.  Spencer  (of  course) 


has  indicated  as  ''antecedent"  in  its  first 
occurrence  "to  all  relative  experiences 
whatever  "  I  "  There  are  such  things  wov- 
en into  the  texture  of  man  as  the  feeling 
of  awe,  reverence,  and  wonder ;  and  not 
alone  the  sexual  love  just  referred  to,  but 
the  love  of  the  beautiful,  physical,  and 
moral,  in  nature,  poetry,  and  art.  There 
is  also  that  deepest  feeling  which,  since 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  and  proba- 
bly for  ages  prior  to  all  history,  incorpo- 
rated itself  in  the  religions  of  the  world. 
You^  who  have  escaped  from  these  reli- 
gions "  (the  scientific  fledglings,  we  pre- 
sume, surrounding  the  chair  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association)  "  into  the  hi^h-and-dry 
light  of  the  intellect,  ma^  deride  them  ; 
but  in  so  doing  you  deride  accidents  of 
form  merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the  im- 
movable basis  of  the  religious  sentiment 
in  the  nature  of  man.  To  yield  this  sen- 
timent reasonable  satisfaction  is  the 
problem  of  problems  at  the  present  time. 
And  grotesque  in  relation  to  scientific 
culture  as  many  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  have  been  and  are  —  dangerous, 
nay,  destructive  to  the  dearest  privileges 
of  freemen  as  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
have  been,  and  would,  if  they  could,  be 
again  —  it  would  be  .wise  to  recognize 
them  as  the  forms  of  a  force^  mischievous 
if  permiited  to  intrude  on  the  region  of 
knowledge^  over  which  it  holds  no  com" 
mand,  but  capable  of  being  guided  to  noble 
issues  in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is 
its  proper  and  elevated  sfhereJ^  Again, 
in  almost  the  closing  words  of  the  lecture, 
we  are  told  that  **  the  world  embraces  not 
only  a  Newton  but  a  Shakespeare,  not 
only  a  Boyle  but  a  Raphael,  not  only  a 
Kant  but  a  Beethoven,  not  only  a  Dar- 
win but  a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each  of  these, 
but  in  all,  is  human  nature  whole.  They 
are  not  opposed,  but  supplementary  — 
not  mutually  exclusive,  but  reconcilable. 
And  if,  unsatisfied  with  them  all,  the  hu- 
man mind,  with  the  yearning  of  a  pilgrim 
for  his  distant  honje,  will  turn  to  the 
mystery  from  which  it  has  emerged,  seek- 
ing so  to  fashion  it  as  to  give  unity  to 
thought  and  faith ;  so  long  as  this  is 
done,  not  only  without  intolerance  or  big- 
otry of  any  kind,  but  with  the  enlightened 
recognition  that  ultimate  fixity  of  concep- 
tion IS  here  unattainable,  and  that  each 
succeeding  age  must  be  ieft  free  to  fash- 
ion the  mystery  in  accordance  with  its 
own  needs, —  then,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  restrictions  of  materialism,  I  would 
affirm  this  to  be  a  field  for  the  noblest 
exercise  of  what,  in  contrast  with  the 
knowing  faculties,  may  be  called  the 
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creatkfe  faculties  of  man.  Here,  how- 
ever,"—  and  with  this  sentence  the 
original  lecture  concluded  —  "I  must  quit 
a  theme  too  great  for  me  to  handle,  but 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  loftiest 
minds  ages  after  you  and  I,  like  streaks 
of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted  into 
the  infinite  azure  of  the  past." 

This  bit  of  rhetorical  pathos  has  been 
removed  in  the  address  as  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman,  and  two  quotations 
substituted,  —  one  of  them  a  well-known 
quotation  from  Wordsworth's  "Tintern 
Abbey,"  and  the  other  a  remark  of 
Goethe  —  "Fill  thy  heart  with  it,  and 
then  receive  it  as  thou  wilt." 

These  extracts  are  to  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  They  seem  to 
many  to  mean  a  great  deal  —  to  open,  as 
it  were,  a  new  door  for  religion  when  the 
old  one  has  been  shut.  They  are  all  the 
more  deserving  of  notice  because  they 
contain  a  certam  measure  of  truth,  which 
every  enlightened  student  of  the  history 
of  religious  opinion  recognizes.  The 
conclusive  beliefs  of  mankind  as  to  the 
objects  of  religion  necessarily  undergo 
modification  and  change  "with  each  suc- 
ceeding age."  No  one  who  has  pon- 
dered the  subject  would  be  disposed  to 
claim,  in  the  region  of  religious  knowl- 
edge, "an  ultimate  fixity  of  conception." 
But  this  is  something  very  different  from 
Dr.  TyndalPs  position.  He  denies,  it  is 
obvious,  not  only  the  adequacy  of  our 
religious  ideas — but  that  these  ideas 
have  any  veritable  objects  at  all.  Such 
religion  as  he  would  condescending:ly 
make  room  for  is  a  religion  of  mere  sub- 
jectivity, not  "  permitted  "  to  intrude  on 
the  region  of  knowledge^  but  confined  to 
its  proper  sphere  of  emotion.  In  short, 
it  is  such  a  religion  as  need  not^  in  any 
sense,  be  true — a  mere  emotional  flower 
on  the  upspringing  growth  of  humanity, 
having  no  deeper  root  than  the  vague 
soil  of  wonder  or  of  tenderness  that  Ties 
in  human  nature,  and  pointing  no- 
whither, —  such  a  religion,  therefore,  as 
may  perfectly  consist  with  a  doctrine  of 
material  evolution.  Suppose  man,  along 
with  all  other  creatures,  to  be  a  mere 
efflux  of  nature  —  to  come  forth  from  her 
teeming  womb,  as  the  universal  mother 
—  and  you  may  have  such  religion  as 
grows  with  other  growths  from  this  fruit- 
ful source.  Religion,  like  other  things, 
is  a  part  of  the  general  evolution,  and 
must  be  allowed  its  sphere. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
is  an  essentially  different  conception  of 
religion  from  that  which  is  embodied  in 


Christianity,  and  recognized  by  all  Chris- 
tian churches.  And  it  is  well  that  the 
clear  distinction  betwixt  the  two  systems 
should  be  understood.  According  to  the 
one,  man  is  the  mere  product  of  nature 
—  the  highest  organism  which  its  teem- 
ing and  fertile  power  has  thrown  off  in 
its  ever-upward  movement.  According 
to  the  other,  he  is  not  only  at  the  head  of 
nature  as  its  highest  consequence,  but  as 
endowed  with  a  reasonable  soul  which  is 
the  divine  image,  and  not  the  mere  play 
of  natural  forces,  however  subtle  or  beau- 
tiful. 

This  is  the  essential  question  betwixt 
the  two  schools.  What  is  man  ?  or,  more 
strictly.  What  is  mind  in  man  ?  —  a  ques- 
tion as  old  as  the  dawn  of  speculation, 
and  which  the  progress  of  science,  with 
all  its  modern  pretensions,  is  no  nearer 
solving  than  it  was  centuries  ago.  This 
deeper  question  it  is  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  modern  contention  about 
the  idea  of  design  in  nature.  If  mind,  of 
course,  is  merely  one  form  of  force 
amongst  many,  why  should  it  be  con- 
ceived of  as  underlying  other  forms,  and 
regulating  and  controlling  them  ?  As 
Hume  long  ago  put  it,  with  a  pertinence 
which  none  of  his  followers  have  rivalled, 
"  What  peculiar  privilege  has  this  little 
agitation  of  the  brain,  which  we  call 
thought,  that  we  must  thus  make  it  the 
model  of  the  universe  ?  "  ♦  Why  should 
the  source  of  the  universe  be  conceived 
as  analogous  to  it  rather  than  to  what  we 
call  matter }  The  modern  scientific 
school  has  deliberately  espoused  the 
rights  of  matter.  Some  of  its  members 
may  say,  that  in  the  end  they  cannot  tell 
whether  the  source  of  being  is  material 
or  spiritual.  "Matter  mayoe  regarded 
as  a  form  of  thought  —  thought  may  he 
regarded  as  a  property  of  matter ;  each 
statement  has  a  certain  relative  truth."  f 
But  beneath  all  this  indifference  and  fre- 
quent confusion  of  language,  there  is  an 
essential  discrepancy  in  the  two  modes  of 
thought  which  touches  almost  every 
aspect  of  life  and  determines  the  true 
character  of  religion.  Dr.  Tyndall  is 
well  aware  of  this,  and  his  language 
leaves  no  doubt  on  which  side  he  is 
proud  to  rank  himself. 

In  speaking  of  the  origination  of  life, 
he  says  he  does  not  know  what  Mr.  Dar- 
win conclusively  thinks  of  it. 

Whether  he  does  or  does  not  introduce  his 
"  primordial  form  "  by  a  creative  act  I  do  not 

*  Dialogues  conceraing  Natural  Religion,  part  ii. 
t  Professor  Huxley. 
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koow.  But  the  question  will  inevitably  be 
asUed,  "  How  came  the  form  there  ?  "  With 
regard  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
created  forms,  one  does  not  see  that  much 
advantage  is  gained  by  it.  The  anthropo- 1 
morphism  which  it  seemed  the  object  of  Mr.  | 
Darwin  to  set  aside,  is  as  firmly  associated ' 
with  the  creation  of  a  few  forms  as  with  the 
creation  of  a  multitude.  We  need  clearness 
and  thoroughness  here.  Two  courses,  and 
two  only,  are  possible.  Either  let  us  ojien 
our  doors  freely  to  the  conception  of  creative 
acts,  or,  abandoning  them,  let  us  radically 
change  our  notions  of  matter.  If  we  look  at 
matter  as  pictured  by  Democritus,  and  as  de- 
fined for  generations  in  our  scientific  text- 
books, the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  form 
of  life  coming  out  of  it  would  l>e  sufficient  to 
render  any  other  hypothesis  preferable;  but 
the  definitions  of  matter  given  in  our  text- 
books were  intended  to  cover  the  purely 
physical  and  mechanical  properties ;  and 
taught,  as  we  have  been,  to  regard  these 
definitions  as  complete,  we  naturally  and 
lightly  reject  the  monstrous  notion  that  out  of 
ntcA  matter  any  form  of  life  could  possibly 
arise.  But  are  the  definitions  complete? 
Everything  depends  upon  the  answer  to  be 
eiven  to  this  question.  Trace  the  line  of  life 
backwards,  and  see  it  approaching  more  and 
more  to  what  ^  call  the  purely  pnvsical  con- 
dition. We  reach  the  protogenes  01  Haeckel, 
m  which  we  have  '*a  type  distinguishable 
from  a  fragment  of  all^umen  only  by  its  finely 
eranular  character."  Can  we  pause  here? 
We  break  a  magnet,  and  find  two  poles  in 
each  of  its  fra^ents.  We  continue  the 
process  of  breakmg ;  but  however  small  the 
parts,  each  carries  with  it,  though  enfeebled, 
the  polarity  of  the  whole.  And  when  we 
break  no  longer,  we  prol(mg  the  intellectual 
vision  to  the  polar  moleades.  Are  we  not  urged 
to  do  something  similar  in  the  case  of  life  ? 
Is  there  not  a  temptation  to  close,  to  some 
extent,  with  Lucretius,  when  he  affirms  that 
"  Nature  is  seen  to  do  all  things  spontaneously 
of  herself  without  the  meddling  of  the  gods ; " 
er  with  Bruno,  when  he  declares  that  matter 
is  not  **  that  mere  emptv  capacity  which  phil- 
osophers have  pictured  ner  to  be,  but  the'uni- 
▼ersal  mother  who  brings  forth  all  things  as 
the  fruit  of  her  own  womb  "  ?  The  questions 
here  raised  are  inevitable.  Thev  are  ap- 
proaching us  with  accelerated  speed,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they 
arc  introduced  with  reverence  or  irreverence. 
Abandoning  all  disguise^  the  confession  that  I 
fed  bound  to  make  before  you  is,  that  I  prolong 
ike  vision  backward  across  the  boundary  of  the 
experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  mat- 
ter which  we,  in  our  ignorance,  and  notwith* 
standing  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator, 
koBX  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the 
promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and  ^tudity 
of  life. 

Id  his  address,  as  revised  and  pub- 
Bsbed  by  himself,  Dr.  Tyndall  has  slight- 


ly modified  the  expressions  of  this  signif- 
icant passage.  The  conclusion  to  which 
he  comes  no  longer  appears  as  "  a  con- 
fession "  which  he  is  bound  to  make,  but 
as  "an  intellectual  necessity."  "The 
vision  of  the  mind"  is  introduced  as 
authoritatively  supplementing  "the  vis- 
ion of  the  eye."  And  in  the  end,  as 
throughout,  in  the  description  of  matter, 
and  its  identity  with  every  form  of  life, 
there  is  more  the  semblance  of  reasoning, 
and  less  the  air  of  a  devotee  eager  to 
proclaim  his  gospel  of  materialism. 

At  the  best,  however,  it  requires  only 
the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  pas- 
sage to  see  how  far  the  lecturer  commits 
himself,  and  in  so  doing,  how  far  he  ex- 
ceeds the  bounds  of  science.  Plainly, 
according  to  his  own  words,  he  makes  a 
leap  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible. 
Whether  this  leap  be  made  in  the 
strength  of  faith,  or  of  "an  intellectual 
necessity,"  is  little  to  the  point.  Intel- 
lecfual  necessities  are  little  valid  as 
faith  in  the  school  of  science  or  the 
sphere  of  mere  observation  and  experi- 
ment. "  Hypotheses  non  finzo  "  was  the 
old  motto  of  physicism  ;  and  it  is  an  ab- 
solute motto  of  all  true  science,  discarded 
as  it  has  been  by  the  modern  school. 
When  once  a  conclusion  is  made  to  hang 
not  on  observed  facts,  and  the  general- 
izations in  which  the  facts  verify  them- 
selves, but  upon  a  vision  confessedly 
prolonged  beyond  the  facts,  and  crossing 
the  boundary  of  experimental  evidence,  it 
is  no  longer  in  anv  sense  a  scientific  con- 
clusion. It  may  be  as  visionary  as  —  It 
probably  is  far  more  so  than  —  any  of 
those  tneological  or  so-called  anthropo- 
morphic conclusions  which  are  the  spe- 
cial bane  of  Dr.  Tyndall.  It  is  indeed  a 
strange  outcome  ot  all  our  boasted  scien- 
tific progress,  before  which  so  many  the- 
ological spectres  are  to  disappear,  and 
the  reign  of  natural  law  over  all  things  is 
to  be  inaugurated,  that  its  last  word  for 
us  is  as  pure  an  hypothesis  as  the  scho- 
lastic or  religious  genius  of  past  ages  ever 
conceived.  What  has  this  genius  in  its 
wildest  nights  ever  done  more  than  pro- 
long its  vision  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience,  and  confidently  apply  the 
suggestions  of  one  department  of  knowl- 
edge to  another,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  address,  do  something  similar,  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other  ?  If  men  have  erred 
in  the  past,  In  judging  too  much  of  na- 
ture by  themselves,  and  investing  it  with 
their  own  limitations,  which  may  be 
readily  admitted,  does  this  warrant  the 
modern  physicist  in  applying  to  man,  or 
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the  universe  as  a  whole,  a  new  class  of 
notions  derived  from  the  lower  fields  of 
nature,  and  as  yet  wholly  unverified  even 
there  ?  If  we  are  only  to  get  quit  of  an- 
thropomorphism at  the  expense  of  mate- 
rialism, it  is  but  a  sorry  ezchanp;e.  If 
the  mind  which  lives  in  man  is  to  be  cast 
out  of  nature  only  that  the  force  which 
moves  in  nature  may  be  transferred  in  its 
primordial  generality,  and  without  the 
slightest  evidence,  to  man  with  all  his 
godlike  qualities,  then  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  which  hypothesis  is  the  grander 
and  even  the  more  scientific  of  the  two. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  in  itself.  It  is  an  in- 
spiring conception  to  look  upon  nature  in 
all  its  departments  as  intimately  linked 
together  from  "primordial  germ"  to  the 
most-  fully  developed  or^nism  —  from  its 
rudest  speck  to  its  subtlest  symmetry  of 
form,  or  most  delicate  beauty  of  colour. 
The  idea  of  growth  and  vital  affinity  is, 
we  readily  grant,  a  higher  idea  than  that 
of  mere  technic  after  the  manner  of  men. 
There  is  no  call  upon  us  to  defend  the 
imperfect  analogies  by  which  past  gener- 
ations may  have  pictured  to  themselves 
the  works  of  nature.  There  was  no  final- 
ity, and  there  may  have  been  something 
of  human  pride  and  prejudice,  in  these 
analogies.  In  so  far  as  science  helps  us 
to  understand  better  and  more  wisely  all 
the  activities  of  the  world  around  us,  we 
are  indebted  to  it.  But  it  will  hardly  help 
us  to  do  this,  to  substitute  one  unverified 
hypothesis  for  another,  and  to  conceive 
of  nature  as  a  great  mother  self-produced 
and  self-producing,  any  more  than  as  a 
great  workshop  with  the  traces  of  artifi- 
cers' tools  all  scattered  up  and  down  in  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  at  length  the 
unverified  character  of  the  naturalistic 
hypothesis  of  evolution.  It  stands  con- 
fessed in  Dr.  Tyndall's  language.  The 
power  of  self-transmutation  which  it  at- 
tributes to  matter  is  as  yet  wholly  un- 
proved, and  nothing  can  show,  this  more 
distinctly  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  subject.  With  all  his  wish 
to  read  below  the  lines  of  nature,  and 
trace  them  with  his  mental  vision  running 
into  one  another,  he  is  forced  to  say  that 
all  the  evidence  hitherto  proffered  in  be- 
half of  **  spontaneous  generation  "  cannot 
be  accepted.  It  is  all  very  well  to  qualify 
this  admission  with  the  statement  that 
there  are  those  who  consider  this  evi- 
dence "as  perfectly  conclusive  "and 
that  were  some  of  us  who  have  pondered 
this  question  to  follows  very  common  ex- 
ample^ and  accept  testimony  because  it 


falls  in  with  our  belitfy  we  also  should 
eagerly  close  with  the  evidence  referred 
to.^*  This  is  but  a  poor  insinuation,  and 
merely  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for 
men  like  him  to  forget  the  hated  and  de- 
spised theologian  who  haunts  their  scien- 
tific dreams.  Does  not  this  constant  hit- 
ting at  a  "  sad  example  "  betray  their  own 
liability  to  follow  it ;  and  to  accept  testi- 
mony for  little  other  reason  than  that  it 
falls  in  with  their  belief  ?  The  present 
lecture,  in  its  attempt  to  explain  the  rise 
of  higher  from  lower  organisms,  is  not 
without  specimens  of  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning. Let  our  physicists  forget  theol- 
ogy for  a  little  —  put  it  out  of  sight  —  as 
indeed  they  have  nothine  to  do  with  it, 
and  science  will  be  all  the  better,  although 
it  may  prove  less  exciting  and  theorizing 
in  their  hands. 

Withal,  Dr.  Tyndall  cleariy  admits  that 
the  essential  point  of  the  origin  of  life 
from  anything  but  antecedent  life  —  a 
point  which  enters  into  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  process  of  mere  natural  evolu- 
tion —  remains  unproved  to  all  true  men 
of  science.  "  They  know  full  well  that 
the  chemist  now  prepares  from  inorganic 
matter  a  vast  array  of  substances  which 
were  some  time  ago  regarded  as  sole 
products  of  vitality.  They  are  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  structural  power 
of  matter  as  evidenced  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  crystallization.  They  can  justify 
scientifically  their  belief  in  its  potency^ 
under  the  proper  conditions,  to  produce 
organisms.  But  they  will  frankly  admit 
their  inability  to  point  to  any  satisfactory 
experimental  proof  that  life  can  be  de- 
veloped save  from  demonstrable  antece- 
dent life." 

In  short,  the  materialistic  conclusion 
is  only  to  be  reached  —  the  leap  made  — 
by  finding  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
inference  or  leap  at  all ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  endowing  matter  from  the  first 
with  a  mysterious  potency,  capable  of  all 
which  they  attribute  to  it,  but  the  opera- 
tion or  manifestation  of  which  they  have 
wholly  failed  to  trace.  This  is  really,  as 
we  implied  at  the  outset,  a  be^rging  of 
the  whole  question.  If  matter  in  reality 
be  something  quite  different  from  what 
we  have  been  hitherto  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  it  to  be  ;  if  it  include  within  it- 
self from  the  beginning  npt  merely  life 
but  mind^  then  the  appearance  of  both  ia 
the  course  of  its  development  need  ex- 
cite no  surprise,  and  no  puzzle.  But  this 
is  only  to  say  in  other  words  that  all  force 
is  in  its  origin  material  nither  than  intel* 
lectual  or  spiritual  —  another  unproved 
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Ijpotbesis  —  and  one  not  only  unproved, 
bat  at  variance  with  all  our  best  and  di- 
rtctest  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
oodoubtedlv  our  primary  and  our  highest 
analogue  of  force  is  not  matter,  but  what 
«e  caul  mind  —  the  operation  of  our  own 
self-coosciousness.  No  one  has  better 
shown  than  Dr.  Tyndall  himself  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  arrive  at  this  self-con- 
sdoasness  from  any  form  of  matter  — 
bow  vainly  we  try  to  account  for  even 
the  lowest  sensation  by  the  mere  molec- 
ular change  in  the  brain  which  may  be 
its  coocomttant.  •*  We  can  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nervous  system,  and  cor- 
relate with  It  the  parallel  phenomena  of 
sensation  and  thought.  We  see  with  un- 
deobting  certainty  that  they  go  hand  in 
band.  But  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum  the 
moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  con- 
nection between  them«"  And  again  else- 
where :  *  Granted  that  a  definite  thought 
and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain 
occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess 
the  intellectual  organs,  nor  apparently  any 
rodiment  of  the  organs,  which  would 
enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing from  the  one  to  the  other."  If  thought 
and  its  material  correlate  be  thus  distinct 
and  antranslatable  ;  and  if  our  self-con- 
sciousness, standing  not  indeed  apart  from 
matter  —  for  nothing  is  or  can  be  now 
known  to  us  apart  from  it  —  but  majestic 
in  Its  own  supremacy  more  than  any 
form  matter  can  ever  yield  to  us, —  if 
this  be  the  true  source  of  power  within 
OS,  and  the  loftiest  conception  of  it  we  can 
have,  why  should  it  not  also  be  to  us  the 
true  image  of  that  which  confessedly 
underlies  all  things,  and  moves  in  all  ? 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
Aad  the  round,  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man 
A  ZBotion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
Aad  rolls  through  all  things. 

These  words  of  Wordsworth,  which 
onr  lecturer  make<  use  of,  appear  to  ap- 
ply far  more  grandly  to  a  great  mind  liv- 
ing in  nature,  than  to  matter  of  whatever 
promise  or  potency.  If  intellectual  ne- 
cessities are  to  be  our  guide,  the  concep- 
tH>Q  of  such  a  mind  is  a  far  stronger 
necessity  to  the  majority  of  enlightened  in- 
tellects m  all  ages,  than  any  such  concep- 
tion of  matter  as  he  eloquently  portrays. 
Why,  after  all,  this  strange  jealousy  of 
BiDd  in  nature  which  possesses  our 
Dodero  school  ?  Why,  at  the  utmost, 
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must  we  own  an  inscrutable  potency, 
and  nothing  else,  working  darkly  forward 
through  all  forms  of  being  ?  It  is  the 
savage  who,  when  he  hears  the  thunder 
amongst  his  woods,  or  looks  around  upon 
the  riot  of  nature  in  a  storm,  trembles 
before  a  mighty  force  which  he  fails  to 
understand.  It  is  the  Hebrew  prophet 
or  Grecian  sage,  in  whose  own  mind  has 
risen  the  dawn  of  creative  thought,  whq 
clothes  the  mystery  of  power  with  intel- 
ligence and  life.  If  this  be  anthropomor- 
phism, it  is  an  anthropomorpMsm  which 
illuminates  nature  not  less  than  it  digni- 
fies man.  Man  can  only  think  after  his 
own  likeness  on  any  subject ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  future  to  settle 
whether  the  conception  of  mere  force^ 
inscrutable  in  its  secrecy  —  an  unknown 
X  of  which  nothing  can  be  affirmed  save 
potentiality —  or  the  conception  of  an  in- 
telligent will,  supreme  in  foresight  as  in 
power,  bears  lea»t  the  mark  of  human 
weakness. 

It  is  strange  that  our  modern  philoso- 
phers should  crave  so  much  for  a  mate- 
rial rather  than  a  spiritual  origin  —  and 
still  more  strange  that  they  should  think 
the  one  mode  of  origin  more  dignified 
than  the  other.  It  is  well  to  five  its  due 
to  nature,  and  to  recognize  that  we  are 
only  parts  in  the  great  "  cosmical  life " 
around  us  ;  but  it  is  an  odd  phase  of  hu- 
man vanity  which  insists  on  setting  phys- 
ical phenomena  above  those  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  seeing  in  the  former, 
rather  than  in  the  latter,  the  type  of  all 
bein|^.  Man  may  have  made  too  much 
ef  himself  in  the  past,  but  after  all  he 
has  his  rights  ;  and  there  is  surely  noth- 
'^^g  greater  in  nature  than  that  mind 
which  alone  understands  it,  and  reduces 
it  to  science. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  modern  depreciation  of  mind  in  na- 
ture there  is  a  deep-seated  hostility  not 
only  to  the  old  mechanical  conceptions 
of  the  universe,  with  which  we  may  so 
far  sympathize,  but  to  the  distinctive 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Christian- 
ity or  any  form  of  spiritual  worship.  All 
genuine  spiritual  reverence  lies  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  affinity  of  man  with 
God as  being  made  in  the  ima^e  of 
God,  and  having  all  his  true  excellence 
in  a  growing  conformity  to  the  divine 
image.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  di- 
vine reason  alike  in  man,  in  the  world, 
and  above  the  world,  is  a  fundamental 
postulate  of  true  religion.  If  there  is 
not  such  a  reason,  in  obedience  to  wliich 
there  is  order  and  happiness,  and  in  dis^. 
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obedience  to  which  there  is  wrong  and 
misery,  the  very  idea  of  religion  disap 
pears.  It  is  needless  to  talk  of  our  emo 
tions  of  wonder  and  awe  and  tenderness 
finding  their  natural  scope,  and  creating 
for  themselves  appropriate  vehicles  oi; 
religious  sentiment  —  changing  with  the 
changing  thoughts  of  successive  ages. 
They  will  do  tnis,  no  doubt.  Religious 
sentiment  will  assert  itself,  do  what  we 
will.  As  Strauss  has  shown,  men  will 
worship  the  Universum  —  for  which  Dr. 
Tyndall's  potential  matter  may  very  well 
stand  —  rather  than  worship  nothing  at 
all.  But,  after  all,  such  nature-worship, 
or  mere  emotional  piety,  does  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  religion — the  essen- 
tial idea  of  which  is  surely  to  exercise 
some  restraining  moral  power  over  man. 
And  how  can  you  get  this  power,  if  you 
have  no  moral  or  rational  nxity  beyond 
man  himself  ?   Laws  of  nature  are  very 

food,  and  we  will  always  be  better  to 
now  these  laws  and  to  obey  them  ;  but 
what  man  needs  in  all  his  higher  being  is 
not  merely  blind  restraint,  but  moral  re- 
straint— and  not  merely  this,  but  moral 
education.  And  how  can  this  come  to 
him  except  from  a  mind  above  him  — 
an  intelligent  Being  —  not  in  dream  or 
fancy,  but  in  reality  at  the  centre  of  all 
things  —  "who  knoweth  his  frame,  and 
reraembereth  that  he  is  dust "  —  in  whose 
living  will  is  the  control  of  all  things, 
and  who  yet  numbereth  the  hairs  of  his 
head,  and  '^without  whom  not  a  sparrow 
falleth  to  the  ground  "  ? 

It  should  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  antagonism  which  is  everywhere  in 
the  writings  of  evolutionists,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  Dr.  Tyndall's  address,  pre- 
sumed to  lie  betwixt  the  idea  of  evolution 
and  the  old  idea  of  design  or  mind  in 
nature,  in  entirely  gratuitous.  Even  if 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  were  proved, 
and  science  were  able  to  demonstrate  the 
continuity  of  nature  from  first  to  last, 
this  would  not  render  the  idea  of  a  divine 
mind  originating  nature  and  working  in 
it  through  all  its  evolutions  the  less  tena- 
ble. The  intellectual  necessity  which 
demands  a  creative  mind  or  an  intellec- 
tual origin  of  all  things  would  remain  the 
same.  The  evidence  of  what  is  called 
design  might  be  modified,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  less  clear  and  forcible.  For 
It  is  an  essential  mistake  underlying  all 
the  thought  of  the  modern  school  that 
the  ideas  of  design  and  of  continuity  or 
order  are  incompatible  —  a  mistake  aris- 
ing from  the  excess  of  that  very  anthro- 
pomorphism which  they  so  mucn  repudi- 


ate in  their  opponents.   Continually  they 
write  as  if  design,  intention,  purpose, 
applied  to  nature,  were  necessarily  of  tbe 
same  tentative  and  irregular  character  as 
the  operations  of  human  |;enius.    It  is 
the  mere  human  mechanician  they  imag- 
ine, and  suppose  others  to  imafi;ine,  when 
they  speak  contemptuously  of  the  theistic 
conception.    But  no  modern  thcist  makes 
use  of  such  words  in  any  such  sense  as 
they  suppose.   The  idea  of  design  is  no 
longer  a  mere  mechanical  idea,  as  if  rep- 
resenting the  work  of  a  human  artificer, 
but  simply  a  synonym  for  some  manifes- 
tation of  order,  or  group  of  regulated  or 
subordinated  facts.   The  notion  of  de- 
sign which  the  modern  school  repudiate, 
was  in  fact  never  anything  but  a  carica- 
ture.   It  is  impossible  for  them,  or  for 
any,  to  conceive  too  grandly  of  nature, 
or  of  the  unbroken  harmony  and  conti- 
nuity of  its  movements.   The  very  mag- 
nificence of  its  order  is  only  a  further 
illustration  of  divine  wisdom  ;  for  surely 
the  very  thought  of  a  divine  mind  im- 
plies the  perfection  of  wisdom,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  order,  as  its  expression. 
The  more,  therefore,  the  order  of  nature 
is  explained  and  its  sequences  seen  to 
run  into  one  another  with  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, only  the  more  and  not  the  less 
loftily  will  we  be  able  to  measure  the 
working    of   the   divine  mind.  Tne 
necessity  which  makes  us  postulate  such 
a  mind  has  nothing  to  do  with  special 
phenomena  or  the  modes  of  their  produc- 
tion.   It  is  a  purely  rational  necessity, 
the  dictate  of  our  highest  consciousness 
and  insight  into  the  meaning  both  of  man 
and  of  the  world  around  him.   The  intel- 
lectual compulsion  which  forces  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  across  the  boundary  of  experimental 
evidence  to  "discern  in  nature  the  prom- 
ise and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life" 
appears  to  us  far  less  reasonable  or  well 
founded  than  that  which  has  forced  so 
many  of  the  highest  and  most  philosophi- 
cal intellects  of  all  ages  to  recognize  this 
promise  and  potency  —  not  in  matter  but 
n  mind.   And,  this  recognition  once 
made,  the  mere  modes  of  natural  phe- 
nomena are  of  no  consequence.  They 
may  be  after  the  manner  of  special  con- 
trivance or  of  continuous  development 
—  it  matters  not.   Religion  has  no  con- 
cern with  any  mere  physical  theories  o£ 
the  origin  of  the  universe.   It  has  no 
quarrel,  or  ought  to  have  none,  with 
either  atomism  or  evolution  when  kept 
within  their  proper  sphere.    So  Cud- 
worth  announced  long  ago.  Nothing 
within  the  province  of  nature,  no  change 
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\n  the  manner  in  which  science  comes  to 
view  its  operations,  affects  the  primal 
thooght.  Mind  is  there,  as  "  the  light  of 
all  our  seeing:,"  whether  nature  works,  or 
rather  is  worked,  by  evolution  or  by  spe- 
cial fiat.  Science  is  tree  to  reveal  its  plans, 
to  modify  our  notions  of  its  plans,  and  to 
exalt  them  as  it  can ;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  plans ^  under  any  mode  of 
conception,  is  the  witness  to  our  minds 
of  another  mind  behind  all.  Mind  is,  in 
short,  the  synonym  of  order  everywhere 
—it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  special 
form  of  that  order. 

It  would  be  well  if  both  our  scientific 
men  and  our  theologians  would  see  and 
acknowledge  that  more  plainly.  It  clears 
for  the  one  the  whole  province  of  nature 
to  investigate  as  they  will  —  to  unfold 
and  explain  as  they  can.  It  would  ease 
the  other  from  all  apprehension  of  the 
progress  of  science.  Nothing  in  that 
progress  can  ever  touch  the  great  con- 
clusioDs  of  religion,  which  take  their  rise 
in  a  wholly  di&rent  sphere,  and  find  all 
their  life  and  strength  elsewhere.  In  so 
ixc  as  theology  in  the  past  may  have  in- 
truded upon  science,  and  refused  its 
claims  of  investigation  and  of  Judgment 
in  the  domain  of  nature,  theology  was  in 
error  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  grateful  rather 
than  recriminatory  that  science  has 
taught  it  its  error.  At  the  same  time, 
science  need  hardly  harp,  as  with  Dr. 
Tyndall  it  does,  over  the  old  strain  of 
persecution.  It  is  time  to  forget  old  con- 
flicts which  all  wise  thinkers  have  aban- 
doned ;  and  it  is  hardlv  a  sign  of  that 
healthy  life  which  he  ana  others  proclaim 
as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  modern 
fi^iant,  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run 
bis  race  —  to  nave  such  a  plaint  made 
over  its  old  sorrows.  Dr.  Tvndall  knows 
well  enough  that  the  days  ol  persecution 
have  ended  on  the  side  of  religion*  It  is 
not  from  the  theologian  that  danger  is 
any  longer  to  be  apprehended  in  that 
direction.  Let  him  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions without  fear  or  alarm.  But  let  him 
also  bear  in  mind  that,  if  science  has  her 
rijghtSy  so  has  religion,  and  that  the  great 
i£as  which  lie  at  the  foundation  ol  all 
religion  are  unspeakably  precious  to 
many  minds  no  less  enlightened  than  his 
own,  if  not  exactly  after  his  fashion  of 
eoIighteDment.  What  such  minds  resent 
in  his  address  is  not,  what  he  seems  to 
think,  any  free  handling  of  old  ideas,  so 
iar  as  they  come  legitimately  within  the 
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range  of  science  —  but  the  constant  in- 
sinuation that  these  new  conceptions  of 
science  are  at  variance  with  the  old  truths 
of  religion,  or  with  the  truths  of  a  per- 
sonal God  and  of  immortality.  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall may  be  able  to  conceive  of  religion 
apart  from  these  truths.  He  mayor  may 
not  himself  be  a  materialistic  atheist. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  disavows  the 
charge  in  the  preface  which  he  has 
published  to  his  address.  We  have  cer- 
tainly not  made  it  against  him.  Nor  is 
it,  let  us  say,  of  consequence  what  Dr. 
Tyndall's  own  views  of  religion  are.  This 
is  a  point  quite  beside  the  purpose.  li 
he  has,  like  other  men,  his  times  of 
weakness  and  of  doubt,"  and  again  his 
"  times  of  strength  and  of  conviction  "  — 
of  healthier  thought  when  the  doctrine  of 
"  material  atheism  "  seems  to  fall  away 
from  him  —  this  is  his  own  concern. 
And  we  should  deem  it  impertinent  to 
obtrude  upon  either  his  darker  or  his 
brighter  hours.  Sursum  corda^  we  might 
say  to  him,  by  way  of  brotherly  encour« 
agement,  but  nothing  more.  What  we 
and  the  public  have  to  do  with  are  not 
Dr.  Tyndall's  moods  of  mind,  nor  his 
personal  creed,  but  his  treatment  of  grave 
questions  in  the  name  of  science.  That 
treatipent,  in  our  judgment,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  many  besides,  has  been 
neither  dignified  nor  just.  It  has  med- 
dled with  much  which  lay  quite  outside 
his  province,  and  upon  which  science, 
following  its  only  true  methods,  can 
never  be  able  to  pronounce.  It  has  been^ 
if  not  incompetent,  yet  highly  inadequate 
and  unphilosophical,  constantly  suggest- 
ing what  it  has  not  proved,  and  leading^ 
without  excuse,  the  thoughts  of  his  hear- 
ers  towards  wild  negations  —  hanging 
out,  in  short,  old  rags  of  Democritism  as 
if  they  were  new  flags  of  scientific  tri* 
umph. 

It  is  very  easy  for  Dr.  Tyndall  to 
speak  of  the  fierceness  of  his  critics,  and 
to  give  them,  from  his  scornful  isolation^ 
"the.  retort  courteous."  It  is  always 
easy  to  be  mild  when  one  cares  little 
about  a  matter;  but  the  deeper  feeling, 
he  may  be  sure,  which  has  been  called 
forth  by  his  address,  is  one  of  regret  that 
he  should  have  used  so  ill  a  great  oppor- 
tunity,  and  in  the  name  of  the  British 
Association  said  so  much  which  caa 
neither  do  honour  to  that  Association, 
nor  to  the  cause  of  science  with  which  it 
is  identified. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 
CONFIDENCES. 

Meanwhile,  durine  the  time  that 
Wenna  Rosewarne  nad  been  up  at 
Trelyon  Hall,  her  place  in  the  inn  had 
been  occupied  by  a  very  handsome,  self- 
willed,  and  gay-hearted  young  lady,  who 
had  endeavoured,  after  a  somewhat  wild 
fashion,  to  fulfil  her  sister^s  duties.  She 
had  gone  singin^^  through  the  house  to 
see  that  the  maids  had  put  the  rooms 
right ;  she  had  had  a  fight  with  Jennifer 
about  certain  jellies ;  she  had  petted  her 
mother  and  teased  her  father  into  a  good 
humour,  after  which  she  went  outside  in 
her  smart  print  dress  and  bright  ribbons, 
and  sat  down  on  the  bench  of  black  oak  at 
the  door.  She'formed  part  of  a  pretty  pic- 
ture there  ;  the  bright  April  day  was  still 
shining  all  around,  on  the  plashing  water 
of  the  mill,  on  the  pigeons  standing  on 
the  roof,  and  on  the  hills  beyond  the  har- 
bour, which  were  yellow  with  masses  of 
furze. 

"  And  now,"  said  this  young  lady  to 
herself,  "  the  question  is,  can  I  become  a 
villain?  If  I  could  only  get  one  of  the 
persons  out  of  a  story  to  tell  me  how  they 
managed  to  do  it  successfully,  how  fine 
that  would  be  !  Here  is  the  letter  in  my 
pocket  —  of  course  it  has  his  address  in 
It.  I  burn  the  letter.  Wenna  doesn*t 
write  to  him.  He  gets  angry,  and  writes 
again  and  again.  I  burn  each  one  as  it 
comes ;  then  he  becomes  indignant,  and 
will  write  no  more.  He  thinks  she  has 
forsaken  him,  and  he  uses  naughty  words, 
and  pretends  to  be  well  rid  of  her.  She 
is  troubled  and  astonished  for  a  time ; 
then  her  pride  is  touched,  and  she  won*t 
mention  his  name.  In  the  end,  of  course, 
she  marries  a  handsome  young  gentle- 
man, who  is  really  in  love  with  her,  and 
they  are  so  very  happy  —  oh,  it  is  delight- 
ful to  think  of  it !  and  then  a  long  time 
after,  the  other  one  comes  home,  and  they 
all  find  out  the  villain  —  that*s  me  —  but 
they  are  all  quite  pleased  with  the  way  it 
has  ended,  and  they  forgive  me.  How 
clever  they  are  in  stories  to  be  able  to  do 
that  I " 

She  took  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket, 
and  furtively  looked  at  it.  It  bore  a 
foreign  postmark.  She  glanced  round  to 
see  that  no  one  had  observed  her,  and 
concealed  it  again. 

"  To  burn  this  one  is  easy.  But  old 
Mfldachii  mightn't  always  let  me  rummage 


his  bag ;  and  a  single  one  getting  into 
Wenna's  hands  would  spoiT  the  whole 
thing.  Besides,  if  Wenna  did  not  write 
out  to  Jamaica  he  would  write  home  to 
some  of  his  friends  —  some  of  those  nice, 
cautious,  inquiring  clergymen,  no  doubt, 
about  the  Hall  —  to  let  him  know  ;  and 
then  there  would  be  a  pretty  squabble. 
I  never  noticed  how  the  villains  in  the 
stories  managed  that ;  I  suppose  there 
were  no  clever  clergymen  about,  and  no 
ill-tempered  old  postman  like  Malachi 
Lean.  And  oh  !  I  should  like  to  see  what 
he  says  —  he  will  make  such  beautiful 
speedies  about  absence,  and  trust,  and  all 
that ;  and  he  will  throw  himself  on  her 
m«rcy,  and  he  will  remind  her  of  her  en- 
gaged ring." 

Mabvn  lai  ghed  to  herself — a  quiet, 
triumphant  laugh.  Whenever  she  was 
very  down-hearted  about  her  sister's 
affairs,  she  used  to  look  at  the  gypsy- 
ring  of  emeralds,  and  repeat  to  herself  — 

Oh,  green*s  forsaken. 

And  yellow's  forsworn. 
And  blue  is  the  sweetest 

Colour  that's  worn  1 

—  and  on  this  occasion  she  reflected  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  scarcely/ worth 
while  for  her  to  become  a  villain  in  order 
to  secure  a  result  that  had  already  been 
ordained  by  fate. 

•*  Mab,"  said  her  father,  coming  out  to 
interrupt  her  reflections,  and  speaking  in 
a  peevishlv  indolent  voice;  "where's 
Wenna  ?  1  want  her  to  write  some  let- 
ters, and  to  go  over  to  the  Annots.  Of 
course  your  mother*s  ill  again,  and  can't 
do  anything." 

"Can't  I  write  the  letters?"  said 
Mabyn. 

"  You  ?  you're  only  fit  to  go  capering 
about  a  dancing-academy.  I  want  Wen- 
na." 

•*  Well,^  I  think  >-ou  might  let  her  have 
one  forenoon  to  herself,"  Mabyn  said, 
with  some  sharpness  ;  "  she  doesn't  take 
many  holidays.  She's  always  doi  ng  other 
people's  work,  and  when  theyVe  quite 
able  to  do  it  for  themselves." 

MabyA's  father  was  quite  insensible  to 
the  sarcasm  ;  he  said,  in  a  complaining  I 
way,  — 

'*  Yes,  that's  sure  enough  ;  she's  always 
meddling  in  other  people's  affairs,  and 
they  don't  thank  her  for  it.  And  a  nice 
thing  she's  done  with  those  Annots. 
Why,  that  young  Hannabel  fellow  was 

?[uite  content  to  mind  his  own  bit  of 
arm  like  any  one  else  until  she  put  it  into 
his  head  to  get  a  spring-cart,  and  drive 
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all  the  way  dowil  to  Devonport  with  his 
poultry,  and  now  she's  led  him  on  so  that 
he  buys  up  the  fish,  and  the  poultry,  and 
ego^s,  and  butter  and  things  from  all  the 
folks  about  him  to  sell  at  Devonport ; 
and  of  course  theyVe  raising  their  prices, 
and  they'll  scarcely  deal  with  you  except 
as  a  favour,  theyVe  got  so  precious  inde- 
pendent. And  now  he's  come  to  the 
Tregcar  farm,  and  if  Wenna  doesn't  in- 
terfere, they'll  be  contracting  with  him 
for  the  whole  of  the  summer.  There's 
one  blessed  mercy,  when  she  gets  mar- 
ried she'll  have  to  stop  that  nonsense, 
and  have  to  mind  her  own  business/* 

"  Yes,"  said  Mabyn,  with  some  prompt- 
Hade,  ''and  she  has  been  left  to  mind 
her  own  business  pretty  well  of  late." 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Mibyn  ?  ** 
her  father  carelessly  asked,  noticing  at 
length  the  peculiaritv  of  her  tone. 

**  Why,"  she  said,  indignantly,  "  yoti 
and  mother  had  no  right  to  let  her  go 
and  engage  herself  to  that  man.  You 
ought  to  have  interfered.  She's  not  fit 
to  act  for  herself  —  she  let  herself  be 
coaxed  over,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it 
some  dav." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  child,"  her  father 
said,  and  don't  talk  about  things  you 
can't  understand.  A  lot  of  experience 
y^u  have  had  !  If  Wenna  didn't  want  to 
marry  him,  she  could  have  said  so ;  if 
she  doesn't  want  to  marry  him  now,  she 
has  only  to  say  so.  What  harm  can  there 
be  in  that?" 

•'Oh,  yes;  it's  all  very  simple,"  the 
girl  said  to  herself,  as  she  rose  and  went 
away;  "very  simple  to  say  she  can  do 
what  she  pleases  ;  but  she  can't,  and  she 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  put 
herself  in  such  a  position,  for  she  will 
find  it  out  afterwards  if  she  doesn't  now. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  nobody  at  all  who 
cares  about  Wenna  except  me  ;  and  she 
thinks  I  am  a  child,  and  pays  no  heed  to 
me." 

Wenna  came  In  ;  Mabyn  heard  her  go 
np-stairs  to  her  own  room,  and  followed 
her. 

"  Oh,  Wenna,  who  gave  you  this  beau- 
tiful basket  of  primroses  ?  "  she  cried, 
guessing  instantly  who  had  given  them. 

It  is  such  a  pretty  present  to  give  to 
any  one  I " 

•*  Mrs.  Luke's  children  gathered  them," 
Wenna  said,  coldly. 

•'  Oh,  indeed ;  where  did  the  basket 
come  from  ?  " 

*•  Mr.  Trelyon  asked  them  to  gather  me 
the  primroses,"  Wenna  said  impatiently  ; 

I  suppose  he  got  the  basket." 


}  "  Then  it  is  his  present  ? "  Mabyn 
cried.  "  Oh,  how  kind  of  him  I  And 
see,  Wenna  —  don't  you  see  what  he  has 
put  in  among  the  primroses  ?  Look, 
[Wenna  —  it  is  a  bit  of  None-so-pretty. 
Oh,  Wenna,  that  is  a  message  to  you  I  " 

"  Mabyn,"  her  sister  said,  with  a  sever- 
ity that  was  seldom  in  her  voice,  "you 
will  make  me  vexed  with  you  if  you  talk 
such  nonsense.  He  would  not  dare  to  do 
such  a  thing  —  why,  the  absurdity  of  it  I 
And  I  am  not  at  all  well-disposed  towards 
Mr.  Trelyon  at  this  moment." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't,"  said 
her  sister  humbly,  and  yet  with  a  little 
inadvertent  toss  of  the  head  ;  "  every 
one  knows  you  are  pretty  except  your- 
self, and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  young 
man  telling  you  so.  He  is  not  a  greater 
fool  than  anybody  else.  He  has  got  eyes. 
He  knows  that  every  one  is  in  love  with 
you — every  one  that  \^now\iL  Eglosil- 
yan,  any  way.  He  is  a  very  gentlemanly 
young  man.  He  is  a  great  friend  to  you. 
1  don't  see  why  you  should  treat  him  so.'* 

Mabyn  began  to  move  about  the  room^ 
as  she  generally  did  when  she  was  a  trifle 
excited  and  indignant,  and  inclined  to 
tears. 

"  There  is  no  one  thinks  so  highly  ot 
you  as  he  does.  He  is  more  respectful 
to  you  than  to  all  the  people  in  the  world. 
I  think  it  is  very  hard  and  unkind  of 
you." 

"  But,  Mabyn,  what  have  I  done  ?  "  her 
sister  said. 
"  You  won't  believe  he  sent  you  that 
oi  None-so-pretty,   You  woq't  take 
the  least  notice  of  his  friendliness  to  you. 
You  said  yo\i  were  vexed  with  him." 

"  Well,  1  have  reason  to  be  vexed  with 
him,"  Wenna  said,  and  would  willingly 
have  left  the  matter  there. 

But  her  sister  was  not  to  be  put  off. 
She  coaxed  for  a  few  minutes,  then  be- 
came petulant,  and  affected  to  be  deeply 
I  hurt ;  then  assumed  an  air  of  authority, 
and  said  that  she  insisted  on  being  told, 
j  Then  the  whole  truth  came  out.  Mr.  Trel- 
lyon  had  been  lending  to  Mr.  Roscorla  a 
I  sum  of  money  which  he  had  no  business 
to  lend.  Mr.  Trelyon  had  somehow  mixed 
•her  up  with  the' matter,  under  the  im- 
'  pression  that  he  was  conferring  a  service 
I  on  her.   Mr.  Trelyon  had  concealed  the 
'  whole    transaction  from  her,  and,  of 
I  course,  Mr.  Roscorla  was  silent  also. 
'  And  on  the  face  of  it  Mr.  Trelyon  was 
I  responsible  for  Mr.  Roscorla  going  away 
from  his  native  land  to  face  all  manner 
of  perils,  discomforts,  and  anxieties  ;  for 
without  that  fatal  sum  of  money. he  might 
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still  have  been  living  in  peace  and  con- 
tentment up  at  Basset  Cottage. 
'  •*  Well,  Wenna,"  said  the  j'ounger  sis- 
ter, candidly,  and  with  a  resigned  air,  "  I 
never  knew  you  so  unreasonable  before. 
All  you  seem  able  to  do  is  to  invent  rea- 
sons for  disliking  Mr.  Trelyon,and  I  have 
BO  doubt  you  used  him  shamefully  when 
Tou  saw  liim  this  forenoon.  You  are  all 
iove  and  kindness  to  people  who  have  no 
claim  on  you  —  to  brats  in  cottages  and 
bid  women,  but  you  are  very  hard  on 

people  who  1  who  respect  you.  •  And 

then,"  added  Miss  Mabyn,  dniwing  her- 
self up,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  the 
story  of  that  money  strikes  me,  would  it 
surprise  you  ?  Who  asked  Mr.  Roscorla 
to  have  the  money  and  to  go  away  ?  Not 
Mr.  Trelyon  I  am  sure.  Who  concealed 
It  ?  Whose  place  was  it  to  come  and  tell 
you  —  you  who  are  engaged  to  him  ?  If 
It  comes  to  that.  Til  tell  you  what  I  be- 
lieve, and  that  is  that  Mr.  Roscorla  went 
and  made  use  of  the  regard  that  Harry 
Trelyon  has  for  you  to  get  the  money. 
There  ! 

Mabyn  uttered  the  last  words  with  an 
air  which  said,  "/  will  si>eak  out  this 
tinte^  if  I  die  for  it'^  But  the  effect  on 
her  sister  was  strange.  Of  course,  she 
expected  Wenna  to  rise  up  indignantly 
and  protest  against  her  speaking  of  Mr. 
Roscorla  in  such  a  way.  She  was  ready 
to  brave  her  wrath.  She  fully  thought 
they  were  entering  on  the  deadliest  quar- 
rel that  had  eyer  occurred  between  them. 

But  whether  it  was  that  Wenna  was  too 
much  grieved  to  care  what  her  sister  said, 
or  whether  it  was  that  these  frank  accu- 
sations touched  some  secret  conscious- 
ness in  her  own  heart,  the  elder  sister 
remained  strangely  silent,  her  eyes  cast 
down.  Mabyn  looked  at  her,  wondering 
why  she  did  not  get  up  in  a  rage  :  Wenna 
was  stealthily  crying.  And  then,  of 
course,  the  younger  sister's  arms  were 
round  her  in  a  minute,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  soothing  and  tender  phra- 
ses ;  and  finally  Mabyn,  not  knowing 
otherwise  how  to  atone  for  her  indiscre- 
tion, pulled  out  Mr.  Roscorla's  letter,  put 
it  in  Wenna's  hand,  and  went  away. 

CHAPTER  XOL 
.  THB  FIRST  MESSAGE  HOME. 

Wenna  was  glad  to  have  the  letter  at 
that  moment.  She  been  distracted 
by  all  this  affair  of  the  money  ;  she  had 
been  troubled  and  angry  —  with  whom 
she  coirld  scarcely  tell ;  but  here  was 
'$oaitching  that  recalled  ber  to  a  sense  of 


her  duty.  She  opened  it,  resolved  to  ac- 
cept its  councils  and  commands  with  all 
due  meekness.  For  such  kindness  as  he 
might  choose  to  show,  she  would  be 
grateful,  and  she  would  go  back  to  her 
ordinary  work  more  composed  and  cheer- 
ful, knowing  that,  whatever  business 
affairs  Mr.  Roscorla  might  transact,  her 
concern  was  only  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
promises  she  had  made,  and  to  the  trust 
which  he  reposed  in  her. 

And  the  letter  was  in  reality  a  kind 
and  friendly  letter,  written  with  a  sort  of 
good  humour  that  did  not  wholly  conceal 
a  certain  pathetic  consciousness  of  dis- 
tance and  loneliness.  It  gave  her  a  brief 
description  of  the  voyage  ;  of  the  look  of 
the  place  at  which  he  landed;  of  his 
meeting  with  his  friends ;  and  then  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  to 
spend  his  time  while  he  remained  in  the 
island. 

"  My  head  is  rather  in  a  whirl  as  yet,'* 
he  wrote,  "  and  I  can't  sit  down  and  look 
at  the  simple  facts  of  the  case — that 
everyone  knows  how  brief,  and  ordinary, 
and  commonplace  a  thing  a  voyage  from 
England  to  the  West  Indies  is,  and  how, 
looking  at  a  map,  I  should  consider  mv- 
self  as  only  having  run  out  here  for  a  little 
trip.  At  present  my  memory  is  full  of  the 
long  nights  and  of  the  early  mornings,  and 
of  the  immeasurable  seas  that  we  were  al- 
ways leaving  behind,  so  that  now  I  feel 
as  if  England  were  away  in  some  other 
planet  altogether,  that  I  should  never 
return  to.  It  seems  years  since  I  left 
vou  at  Launceston  Station  ;  when  I  look 
oack  to  it  I  look  through  long  days  and 
nights  of  water,  and  nothing  but  water, 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  years  and 
years  before  I  could  see  an  English  har- 
bour again,  all  masts,  and  smoke,  and 
hurry,  with  posters  up  on  the  walls,  and 
cabs  in  the  streets,  and  somewhere  or 
other  a  railway-station  where  you  know 
you  can  take  your  ticket  for  Cornwall^ 
and  get  into  your  old  ways  again.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  give  way  to  home-sick- 
ness ;  indeed,  my  dear  Wenna,  you  need 
not  fear  that,  for,  from  all  I  can  make 
out,  I  shall  have  plenty  to  look  after,  and 
quite  enough  to  keep  me  from  mooning 
and  dreaming.  Of  course  I  cannot  tell 
you  yet  how  thinp  are  likely  to  turn  out, 
but  the  people  I  have  seen  this  morning 
are  hopeful,  and  I  am  inclined  to  be 
hopeful  myself,  perhaps  because  the  voy- 
age has  agreed  with  me  very  well,  and 
has  wonderfully  improved  ray  spirits. 
So  I  mean  to  set  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
with  the  assuraace  that  you  are  not  iodif- 
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ferent  to  the  results  of  ft ;  and  then, 
some  day,  when  we  are  both  enjoying 
these,  you  won't  be  sorry  that  I  went 
away  from  you  for  a  time.  Already  I 
have  been  speculating  on  all  that  we 
might  do  if  this  venture  turns  out  well, 
for  of  course  there  is  no  necessity  why 
you  should  be  mewed  up  in  Eglosilyan 
all  your  life,  instead  of  feeling  the  enjoy- 
ment of  change  of  scene  and  of  interests. 
These  are  castles  in  the  air,  you  will  say, 
but  they  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  when 
you  are  in  buoyant  health  and  spirits  ; 
and  I  hope,  if  1  return  to  England  in  the 
same  mood,  you  will  become  infected 
with  my  confidence,  and  add  some  gaiety 
to  the  quiet  serenity  of  your  life." 

Wenna  rather  hurried  over  this  pas- 
sa«;e  ;  the  notion  that  she  might  be  en- 
abled to  play  the  part  of  a  fine  lady  by 
means  of  the  money  which  Harry  Trel- 
yon  had  lent  to  her  betrothed  was  not 
grateful  to  her. 

**  I  wish,'*  the  letter  continued,  "  that 
you  had  been  looking  less  grave  when 
you  bad  your  portrait  taken.  Many  a 
time,  on  the  voyage  out,  I  used  to  fix  my 
eyes  on  your  portrait,  and  try  to  imagine 
I  was  looking  at  it  in  my  own  room  at 
home,  and  that  you  were  half  a  mile  or  so 
away  from  me,  down  at  the  inn  in  the 
vallev.  But  these  efforts  were  not  suc- 
cessful, I  must  own  ;  for  there  was  not 
much  of  the  quiet  of  Eglosilyan  around 
you  when  the  men  were  tramping  on  the 
deck  overhead  and  the  water  hissing  out- 
side, and  the  engines  throbbing.  And 
when  I  used  to  take  out  your  photograph 
on  deck,  in  some  quiet  corner,  I  used  to 
say  to  myself, '  Now  I  shall  see  Wenna 
just  as  she  is  to-day,  and  I  shall  know 
she  has  ^one  in  to  have  a  chat  with  the 
miller's  children,  or  she  is  reading  out  at 
the  edge  of  Black  Cliff;  or  she  is  con- 
tentedly sewing  in  her  little  parlour.* 
Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Wenna,  1  got 
vexed  with  your  photograph ;  I  never 
did  think  it  was  very  good  —  now  I  con- 
sider it  bad.  Why,  I  think  of  you  as  I 
have  seen  you  running  about  the  cliffs 
with  Mabyn  or  romping  with  small  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  I  see  your  face  all 
light  and  laughter,  and  your  tongue  just 
a  little  too  ready  to  say  saucy  things  when 
an  old  fogy  like  myself  would  have  liked 
you  to  take  care;  but  here  it  is  always 
the  same  face  —  sad,  serious,  and  preoc- 
copied.  What  were  you  thinking  of 
when  it  was  taken  ?  I  suppose  some  of 
your  frotigis  in  the  village  had  got  into 
miscnieL'* 

•*  Weona,  are  you  here  ? "  said  her 


father,  opening  the  door  of  her  room. 
"Why  didn't  Mabyn  tell  me?  And  a 
nice  thing  you've  let  us  in  for,  by  getting 
young  Annot  to  start  that  business  of 
going  to  Devon  port.  He's  gone  to 
Tregear  now." 

"I  know,*'  Wenna  said,  calmly. 

"You  know?  And  don't  you  know 
what  an  inconvenience  it  will  be  to  us  ; 
for  of  course  your  mother  can't  look  after 
these  things,  and  she'll  expect  me  to  go 
and  buy  poultry  and  eggs  for  her." 

"  Oh  no,"  Wenna  said,  "  all  that  is  ar- 
ranged. I  settled  it  both  with  the  An* 
nots  and  the  Trezear  folks  six  weeks  ago. 
We  are  to  have  whatever  we  want  just  as 
hitherto,  and  Hannabel  Annot  will  take 
the  rest." 

"  I  want  you  to  write  some  letters," 
said  Mr.  Rosewarne,  disappointed  of  his- 
grumble. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Wenna ;  and  she 
rose  and  followed  her  father. 

They  were  met  in  the  passage  bjr 
Mabyn. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Wenna  ?  " 

"  She  is  going  to  write  some  letters  for 
me,"  said  her  father,  impatient  of  inter* 
ference.   "  Get  out  of  the  way,  Mab." 

"Have  you  read  that  letter,  Wenna? 
No,  you  haven't.  Why,  father,  don't  yoa 
know  she's  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ros- 
corla,  and  you  haven't  given  her  time  to 
read  it?  She  must  go  back  instantly^ 
Your  letters  can  wait  —  or  I'll  write  them. 
Come  along,  Wenna." 

Wenna  laughed,  and  stood  uncertain* 
Her  father  frowned  at  first,  but  thought 
better  of  what  he  was  about  to  say,  and 
only  remarked  as  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  passed  on  — 

"  Some  day  or  other,  my  young  lady,  I 
shall  have  to  cuff  your  ears.  Your  tem- 
per is  getting  to  be  just  a  little  too  much 
for  me  ;  and  as  for  the  man  who  may  marry 
you,  God  help  him  1 " 

Mabyn  carried  her  sister  back  in  tri* 
umph  to  her  own  room,  went  inside  with 
her,  locked  the  door,  and  sat  down  by 
the  window. 

"  I  shall  wait  until  you  have  finished,'^ 
I  she  said ;  and  Wenna,  who  was  a  little 
surprised  that  Mabyn  should  have  beea 
so  anxious  about  the  reading  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Roscorla,  took  out  the  docu- 
ment again,  and  opened  it,  and  continued 
perusal. 

"  And  now,  Wenna,"  the  letter  ran,  "  I 
must  finish  ;  for  there  are  two  gentlemen 
coming  to  call  on  me  directly.  Some- 
how I  feel  as  I  felt  on  sending  you  the 
first  letter  I  ever  sent  you  —  that  I  have 
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said  nothing  of  what  I  should  like  to  say. 
You  might  think  me  anxious,  morbid, 
unreasonable  if  I  told  you  all  the  things 
that  have  occupied  my  mind  of  late  with 
regard  to  you  ;  and  yet  sometimes  a  little 
restlessness  creeps  in  that  I  can't  quite 
get  rid  of.  It  is  through  no  want  of 
trust  in  you,  my  dear  Wenna —  I  know 
your  sincerity  and  high  principle  too  well 
for  that.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  I 
know  you  will  keep  faith  with  me ;  and 
that  when  I  get  back  to  England,  in  good 
luck  or  in  ill  luck,  you  will  be  there  to 
meet  me,  and  ready  to  share  in  whatever 
fate  fortune  may  have  brought  us  both. 
But  sometimes,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
beorin  to  think  of  vour  isolated  position  ; 
and  of  the  possibility  of  your  having 
doubts  which  you  can't  express  to  any 
one,  and  which  I,  being  so  far  away  from 
you,  cannot  attempt  to  remove.  I  know 
DOW  the  heart  may  be  troubled  in  ab- 
sence—  mistaking  its  own  sensations, 
and  fancying  that  what  is  in  reality  a 
longing  to  see  some  one  is  the  beginning 
of  some  vague  dissatisfaction  with  the 
relations  existing  between  you.  Think 
of  that,  dear  Wenna.  If  you  are  troubled 
or  doubtful,  put  it  down  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  with  you  to  give  you  courage  and 
hope.  A  girl  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  at 
such  a  time  :  she  hesitates  to  confess  to 
herself  that  she  has  doubts ;  and  she 
is  ashamed  to  ask  counsel  from  her  rela- 
tives. Happily,  however,  yoix  have  mul- 
tifarious duties  which  will  in  great  meas- 
ure keep  you  from  brooding  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  remember  your  promise  to  give 
me  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
all  that  is  happening  in  Eglosilyan.  You 
can't  tell  how  interesting  the  merest 
trifles  will  be  to  me.  They  will  help  me 
to  make  pictures  of  you  and  all  vour  sur- 
roundings ;  and  already,  at  this  great 
distance,  I  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  some 
such  spur  to  the  imagination.  As  I  say, 
I  cannot  appeal  to  your  portrait  —  there 
is  no  life  in  it;  but  there  is  life  in  my 
mental  portrait  of  you  —  life  and  happi- 
ness, and  even  the  sound  of  your  laugh- 
h)^.  Tell  me  all  about  Majyn,  who  I 
think  is  rather  jealous  of  me,  of  your 
mother  and  father,  and  Jennifer,  and 
everybody.  Have  you  any  people  stay- 
ing at  the  inn  yet ;  or  only  chance- 
comers.  Have  the  Trelvons  returned  ? 
—  and  has  that  wild  schoolboy  succeeded 
yet  in  riding  his  horse  over  a  cliff  ?  " 

And  so,  with  some  few  affectionate 
phrases,  the  letter  ended. 

"  Well  ? "  said  Mabyn,  coming  back 
from  the  window. 


"  Yes,  he  is  quite  well,"  WeOna  said, 
with  her  eyes  grown  distant,  as  though 
she  were  looking  at  some  of  the  scenes 
he  had  been  describing. 

I  did  not  ask  if  he  was  well,"  Mabya 
said.  **  1  asked  what  you  thought  of  tne 
letter.  Does  he  say  anything  about  the 
borrowing  of  that  money  ?  " 

"  No,  he  does  not." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  Mabyn  said,  sharply. 
"And  you  blame  Mr.  Trelyon  for  not 
telling  vou.  Does  a  gentleman  tell  any- 
body when  be  lends  money  ?  No  ;  but  a 
gentleman  might  have  told  you  that  he 
bad  borrowed  money  from  a  friend  of 
yours,  who  lent  it  because  of  you.  But 
there's  nothing  of  that  in  the  letter  —  of 
course  not  —  only  appeals  to  high  moral 
principles,  I  suppose,  and  a  sort  of  going 
down  on  his  knees  to  you  that  you  mayn't 
withdraw  from  a  bargain  he  swindled  you 
into  "  ^  ^ 

"  Mabyn,  I  won't  hear  another  word ! 
This  is  really  most  insolent.  You  may 
say  of  me  what  you  please ;  but  it  is 
most  cruel  —  it  is  most  unworthy  of  you, 
Mabyn — to  say  such  things  of  anyone 
who  cannot  defend  himself.  And  I  won't 
listen  to  them,  Mabyn  —  let  me  say  that 
once  and  for  all." 

•*  Very  well,  Wenna,"  the  younger  sis- 
ter said,  with  two  big  tears  rising  to  her 
eyes,  as  she  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 
*'You  can  quarrel  with  me  if  you  please 
—  but  I've  told  you  the  truth  —  and 
there's  those  who  love  you  too  well  to 
see  you  made  unhappy  ;  out  I  suppose  I 
am  to  say  nothing  more  —  " 

And  she  went ;  and  Wenna  sat  down 
by  the  window,  thinking,  wiih  a  sigh,  that 
it  seemed  her  fate  to  make  everybody 
miserable.  She  sat  there  for  a  long  time 
with  the  letter  in  her  hand  ;  and  some- 
times she  looked  at  it ;  but  did  not  care 
to  read  it  over  again.  The  knowledge 
that  she  had  it  was  something  of  a  relief ; 
she  would  use  it  as  a  talisman  to  dispel 
doubts  and  cares  when  these  came  into 
her  mind ;  but  she  would  wait  until  the 
necessity  arose.  She  had  one  long  and 
argumentative  letter  to  which  she  in  se- 
cret resorted  whenever  she  wished  to 
have  the  assurance  that  her  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Roscorla  had  been  a  right  thing  to 
do  ;  here  was  a  letter  which  would  exor- 
cise all  anxious  surmises  as  to  the  future 
which  mi";ht  creep  in  upon  her  during  the 
wakeful  hours  of  the  night.  She  would 
put  them  both  carefully  into  heir  drawer, 
even  as  she  put  a  bit  of  camphor  there  to 
keep  away  moths. 

*    So  she  rose,  with  saddened  eyes  and  yet 
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mth  something  of  a  lighter  heart ;  and  in 
passing  by  the  side-table  she  stopped  — 
perhaps  by  inadvertence  —  to  look  at  the 
oasket  of  primroses  which  Harry  Trelyon 
bad  sent  her.  She  seemed  surprised. 
Apparently  missing  something,  she 
looked  around  and  on  the  floor,  to  see 
that  it  had  not  fallen  ;  and  then  she  said 
to  herself,  "  I  suppose  Mabyn  has  taken 
it  for  her  hair." 


From  Frascf't  Majcasine. 
CONTRASTS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODSRN 
HISTORY. 

in. 

One  who  undertakes  to  contrast  an- 
cient and  iriodern  history  seems  bound 
DOt  to  omit  such  contrasts  as  may  be 
observed  between- forms  of  government 
denominated  alike,  as  between  ancient 
and  modern  despotisms,  ancient  and 
nsodera  oligarchies,  ancient  and  mod- 
cm  democracies.  A  difficulty  is  here 
encountered  from  the  insufficiency  of 
nomenclature,  and  from  the  great  diversi- 
ty, alike  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
between  two  forms  of  government  which 
bear  the  same  name.  If  we  define  des- 
potism to  mean  the  rule  of  one  person, 
irresponsible  to  law,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  results  of  such  a  government  change 
prodigiously  with  the  same  person,  even 
over  the  same  nation  and  in  the  same 
country.  Over  different  nations  also  the 
result  is  different ;  indeed  in  some  the 
ruler  is  held  in  check  bv  the  popular 
spirit,  however  absolute  he  may  be  in 
legal  theory.  Imperial  sway  which  is 
without  constitutional  check  is  naturally 
£ar  more  scrupulous  and  forbearing 
towards  the  ruling  race,  than  towards 
subject  races.  A  military  oligarchy  like 
that  of  the  old  Roman  patricians  differs 
naturally  from  the  mercantile  oligarchy 
of  Venice :  to  explain  the  differences, 
we  need  not  refer  to  ancient  or  modern 
world-wide  tendencies.  When  we  alight 
on  two  forms  of  government  that  can 
fairly  be  identified,  the  likeness  of  re- 
sults so  prevails  that  the  differences  are 
seldom  to  be  called  contrasts. 

Despotism,  or  personal  rule,  can  rare- 
ly continue  good,  except  by  careful  elec- 
tion  of  the  sovereign ;  which  election 
will  fl^nerally  be  made,  pe/haps  from  the 
royal  family,  whether  by  the  chief  select- 
ing bis  successor,  or  by  a  compact  of  (he 
collective  family,  providing  for  its  own 
stability;   or  else  by   choice  of  the 


nobles.    The   first   method  —  in  fact, 
adoption  —  gave  to  the  Roman  empire 
almost  its   only  good  emperors,  never 
actual  sons  of  the  reigning  emperors  ;  as 
Tiberius  Caesar,  Trajan,  and  his  three 
successors.   The  second  has  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Russian,  and  sometimes  by 
the  Austrian  dynasty.   The  third  was 
followed  by  the  Tartars,- when  their  em- 
pire was  most  powerful.   But  alike  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  despotisms 
have  been  prone  to  decay,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  ruling  qualities  in  the  ruler. 
Perhaps  India  was  never  better  gov- 
erned than  under  Acbar  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  ;  but  we  know  that  the 
general  tendency  of  Indian  despotism 
has  been  towards  imbecile  and  fatuous 
princes.   The  degeneracy  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  Darius  in  ancient 
Persia  is  comparable  to  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  after  it  had  re- 
ceived severe  military  checks.   The  de- 
cay of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  empire 
has  a  family  likeness  to  the  decay  of  the 
French  monarchy,  yet  has  its  own  pecul- 
iarity, religious  bigotry  being  still  more 
efficient  in  its  ruin  ;  this  bigotry  may  be 
treated  as  the  modern  contrast.    But  the 
fanaticism  which  was  fatal  to  Spain  and 
gravely  damaged  France,  did  not  harm 
the  Austrian  dynasty  so  fundamentally, 
because  the  subject  peoples  were  more 
successful  in  their  insurrections,  and  the 
despotism  never  became  complete. 

Russia,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  our  modern  type  of  personal  rule. 
She  is  in  truth  by  far  the  latest  born. 
Her  peoples  are  outside  of  Roman  Chris- 
tendom. Little  or  nothing  in  her  insti- 
tutions is  traditional  from  the  old  world, 
or  even  from  the  middle  ages.  Her  vig- 
orous organization  is  of  a  date  later  than 
the  birth  of  modern  national  science ; 
and  out  of  her  sagaciously  importing 
every  mechanical  invention  or  adaptation 
of  phvsics  for  imperial  use,  her  rapid  ag- 
granclisement  has  sprung.  In  Russia  we 
see  not  only  an  elaborate  imperial  or- 
ganization, out  a  population  ever  in- 
creasing on  a  soil  of  vast  extent  and 
capable  of  infinite  improvement.  Probably 
never  before  did.  an  imperial  po«*'^r  rest 
on  a  nation  of  forty-five  millions  of  homo- 
geneous people  as  its  nucleus.  All  the 
subject  races  increase  steadily,  and  none 
are  lost  by  emigration.  The  depression 
of  the  peasants  is  said  to  have  been  a 
bequest  of  the  Tartars;  accustomed  to 
their  violent  rule,  despotism  seemed  to 
the  people  natural  when:  they  were  ex- 
pelled.  Under  different  sovereigns  the 
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dynasty  has  shown  a  different  face.  The 
tsiles  of  Ivan  the  Cruel  are  frightful ;  but 
it  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  go  back 
earlier  than  Peter  the  Great ;  indeed,  we 
arc  chiefly  concerned  with  this  century. 
Even  under  the  amiable  Alexander  I., 
whose  talk  and  theory  was  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  the  eternal  spying 
and  terrible  power  of  the  fixed  officials 
was  a  constant  alarm  to  the  aristocracy ; 
but  under  the  severe  Nicolas,*  who  was 
for  turning  all  into  soldiers  and  making 
parade  perpetual,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
had  a  truly  painful  time.   No  one  seemed 
to  breathe  freely  until  the  accession  of 
Alexander  II.,  and,  alas  1  he  instantly 
fell  into  deadly  feud  with  Poland,  and 
consummated  the  ruin  of  that  unhappy 
nation.   The  religious  persecution  of  the 
Poles  under  Nicolas  was  cruel,  far  be- 
yond what  might  seem  possible  in  the 
nineteenth   century,  and  the  rigorous 
punishment  still  inflicted  on  dissent  from 
the  Established  Church,  is  the  chief  mark 
that  Russia  is  far  behind  the  age.  The 
collision  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  between 
the  Russian  Church  and  the  Church  of 
the  Cossacks  may  yet  lead  to  convulsion  ; 
possibly  may  win  religious  freedom  by 
the  approved   routine  of  martyrdoms. 
Yet  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped  that  the  dy- 
nasty will  learn  wisdom  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
influence   of  educated    Russians.  In 
other  respects  the  rule  is  favourably  con- 
trasted with  the  known  despotic  empires 
of  antiquity.   The  recent  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  who  were  not  cast  out  of  re- 
lations to  their  masters  to  become  land- 
less proletarians,  but  received  definite 
rights  in  the  soil,  is  a  solid  guarantee  of 
steady  improvement.   Each  great  gov- 
ernment, under  which  the  monarchy  is 
organized,  is  destined  to  take  a  rank  sim- 
ilar to  the  states  of  the  American  Union, 
with  powers  of  local  administration,  as 
soon  as  a  powerful  and  intelligent  mid- 
dle class  is  formed.   At  present,  it  seems, 
the  dynasty  is  so  much  strengthened  by 
its  enfranchisement  of  the  peasants,  who 
have  little  poliiical  thought,  that  it  can 
afford  to  despise  the  wishes  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry,  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion by  irresponsible,  perhaps  low-born, 
officials  is  necessarily  offensive.  The 
great  Russian  nation  is  as  ambitious  and 
as  resolute  to  continue  one  and  undivid- 
ed as  the  French  ;  indeed,  the  continu- 
ous plain  from  Berlin  to  the  Ural  Moun- 

*  This  emperor  zlways  ngm  hinMdf  Niodhs  (good 
Creek)  ia  our  blue-boolu. 


tains  makes  it  a  certainty  of  the  future, 
that,  come  what  may  in  political  strife, 
European  Russia  will  hold  together  as 
one.  The  great  fact  of  modern  times 
is  iAe  increase  and  diffusion  of  ftnowl- 
ed^e;  nor  can  Russia  be  excluded  from 
this,  especially  when  the  dynasty  is  so 
forward  to  promote  geographical,  chem- 
ical, astronomical,  and  geological  science. 
The  first  curb  on  the  caprices  of  per- 
sonal rule  comes  from  precedent  and 
fixed  procedures,  which  make  experi- 
enced ministers  and  lawyers  needful 
Open  law-courts  and  incorruptible  judges 
are  an  Immense  second  step.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  these  matters  Russia  has 
much  to  improve  and  develop';  but  if 
one  interpret  her  present  government 
at  the  worst,  it  appears  far  preferable 
to  any  of  the  Mussulman  governments 
whose  tradition  is  from  the  middle 
ages,  and  to  any  of  the  great  ancient 
empires  known  to  us.  The  Russian 
power,  on  a  greater  scale,  has  something 
in  common  with  that  of  Prussia,  viz.  the 
vigorous  organization  from  which  its 
eminence  has  arisen  is  strictly  the  work 
of  the  dynastv  itself.  In  other  cases, 
free  towns  ana  legally  organized  monar- 
chies have  wrought  out  a  prosperity  which 
despotism  has  turned  to  its  own  purposes, 
expended  lavishly,  and  ultimatelv  de- 
stroyed. In  these  two  cases  the  ciynas- 
ties  themselves  had  an  organizing  and 
creative  instinct  which,  in  spite  of  waste- 
ful ambition,  studies  on  the  whole  the 
material  welfare  of  the  millions.  The 
harshness  of  despotism  is  not  likely  to 
last  long  over  a  notoriously  loyal  people, 
nor  will  liberty,  won  by  Russians  for 
themselves,  be  withheld  from  Cossacks 
and  other  tribes  ripe  for  the  rule  of  law. 

In  some  respects  the  despotic  rule  of 
England  in  India  reminds  one  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  and  it  is  natural  to  collate 
them,  in  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  and 
the  modern.  Yet  the  comparison  to  the 
monarchy  of  Rome  is  unfair ;  for  the 
British  administration  in  India  is  not 
directed  by  a  personal  rule.  The  East 
India  Company  was  an  oligarchy  of  mer- 
chants, which  could  not  control  its  own 
agents.  It  was  itself  soon  overruled 
through  the  "  Board  of  Control,"  which 
was  subject  to  the  successive  Cabinets  of 
England.  To  the  Indians,  no  doubt,  our 
administration  and  laws  are  despotic ; 
but  so  they  are,  and  have  always  been, 
to  the  peasants  of  England  itself,  who 
yet  are  not  at  all  the  more  liable  to  the 
evils  of  a  mere  personal  rule.  The  In- 
dian administratioQ  is  never,  in  its  con- 
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ictoitsoess,  irresponsible.  It  sees  behind 
h  the  ministers  of  England,  accustomed 
to  dread  national  criticism,  and  anxious 
to  make  the  despotism  in  India  as  little 
despotic  as  may  be.  Though  on  the 
whole  the  Indian  Civil  Service  has  its 
own  way,  the  governor-general  is  sure  to 
be  imbued  with  purely  English  notions  of 
rule.  From  this  complication  we  have 
b  India  some  developments  of  freedom 
vhicb  Russia  would  not  endure  ;  such  as 
a  oevspaper  press,  free  to  criticise  the 
acts  of  government ;  also  free  utterance 
at  public  meetings.  This  freedom  was 
justified  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  as  essen- 
tial to  our  safety,  because  it  warns  us  of 
native  disaffection,  and  hinders  secret 
coQspiracy.  So  too  we  have  a  govern- 
meot  budget,  published  for  universal 
criticism.  Law-courts  are  at  least  open, 
whatever  their  other  weaknesses ;  nor 
does  any  one  fear  arrest  on  political 
EToands,  short  of  offence  which  in  £ng- 
und  would  make  him  amenable  to  the 
bw.  Further,  the  chief  judges  are  not 
ooly  appointed  by  England,  but  are  irre- 
oovable  by  the  governor-general  and 
bis  council.  Even  where  a  political  prin- 
ciple, as  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  con- 
ceroed,  their  decisions  cannot  be  re- 
▼ersed  by  the  will  of  thegfovernment.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  the  native  princes 
have  no  refuge  in  our  law-courts  against 
purely  pK>litical  decisions,  which  may 
strip  them  of  fortune,  rank,  and  power  ; 
vet  private  citizens  amonfl^  the  natives 
have  long  been  accustomea,  with  full  con- 
£deDce  of  obtaining  justice,  to  brinpr  civil 
actions  against  the  government  in  its 
own  courts.  All  such  things  make  our 
Indian  empire  unparalleled  in  form,  equal- 
ly as  in  circumstances. 

Perhaps  if  we  would  ascertain  what  are 
the  phenomena  which  will  henceforth 
distinguish  European  despotisms  from 
those  of  ancient  times,  we  may  find  them  in 
the  counsel  vainly  urged  upon  the  pope 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  for  the 
itnprovemeat  of  his  government  in  Italy. 
Of  course  he  intended  to  recommend  the 
continuance  of  personal  rule,  and  had  no 
thooght  of  popular  freedom ;  yet  he 
especially  urged  publicity  of  law-courts, 
pQulicatibn  of  government  expenses  and 
iocome,  and  (1  think)  securitv  against 
arbitrary  arrest.  Prussia  anci  Austria, 
both  of  which,  until  of  late,  we  must  de- 
cidedly class  with  despotic  powers,  have 
long  yielded  so  much  to  publicity.  More- 
over, energetic  rules  have  kept  their  ar- 
Bues  subject  to  civil  functionaries,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  excesses  of  Praetori- 


ans and  Janizaries ;  nor  were  soldiers 
ever  used,  as  in  the  scandalous  Roman 
system,  to  execute  violence  without  sen- 
tence of  law.  It  must  be  expected  that 
in  the  future  all  rule,  even  the  most  des- 
potic, will  be  carried  out  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  civil  board ;  in  short, 
monarchy  will  be  a  bureaucracy,  and 
never  will  assume  the  high-handed  form 
of  military  execution.  Hereto  must  be 
added,  that,  more  and  more,  as  govern- 
ment becomes  complex,  and  as  miscel- 
laneous science  is  called  into  its  service, 
superior  training  and  accomplishments 
are  needed  by  a  bureau,  especiallv  by  all 
the  heads  of  departments  ;  which,  in  a 
widespread  system,  tends  at  once  to 
bridle  the  caprices  of  personal  rule  and 
to  infuse  humane  precautions. 

So  much  as  to  modern  despotism.  As 
for  ancient  constitutional  monarchy,  per- 
haps we  can  only  find  it  in  the  great 
kingdoms  where  castes  were  established, 
especially  in  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  mon- 
archy was  probably  at  one  time  consti- 
tutional and  sacerdotal :  at  least,  its  inti- 
mate union  with  religion  suggests  this ; 
but,  after  it  became  an  empire  over  men 
of  foreign  race,  and  rested  on  a  large 
army,  it  is  believed  that  the  king  felt  no 
restraint  on  his  general  government. 
Egypt  is  known  to  us  only  in  her  deca- 
dence. She  was  already  a  wreck  when 
the  Greek  Herodotus,  father  of  history, 
visited  her.  Most  of  the  accounts  of  her 
institutions  are  traditionary,  nor  can  we 
wholly  trust  their  echoes  of  the  past. 
Unless  machinery  is  seen  at  work,  it  is 
not  possible  to  judge  of  its  results  accu- 
rately :  just  so,  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  the 
operation  of  the  Egyptian  regimen  from 
the  dry  statements  of  archaeology.  Still 
shorter  glimpses  of  India  come  to  us 
through  the  window  which  was  opened 
for  a  moment  between  West  and  East  by 
Alexander's  expedition  into  the  Punjaub ; 
yet  its  institutions  were  living  when  they 
were  reported,  and  the  reporters  are  in- 
telligent Greeks,  accustomed  to  political 
variety ;  not  low-caste  interpreters,  or 
proud,  but  fallen  priests,  bent  on  enhan- 
cing the  greatness  of  the  past.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  leading  facts  on  which  we 
can  hardly  be  mistaken.  In  both  coun- 
tries a  steady  development  of  national 
wealth,  superior  art,  intellect,  and  popu- 
lation took  place,  when  nearly  all  Europe 
was  in  barbarism.  Their  arts  and  their 
literature,  their  laws  and  constitution 
were  homesprung ;  and  although,  from 
knowing  Egypt  only  since  her  political 
downfall,  we  are  apt  to.think  of  her  state 
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as  implying  total  stagnation  of  mind,  it  is 
evident  that  such  was  not  always  the 
case.  In  spite  of  monstrously  erratic 
religion,  the  system,  taken  as  a  whole, 
obtained  for  her  people  throuo^h  a  long 
succession  of  centuries  so  much  of  secu- 
rity and  order  as  to  allow  of  progressive 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  to  generate  a 
well-defined  nationality. 

The  word  caste  is  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  casta^  and  signifies  race. 
Since  each  caste  ordinarily  intermarries 
with  its  own  members,  the  tendency  of 
the  institution  is  to  generate  as  many 
races  as  there  are  castes,  and  thus  to  jus- 
tify the  appellation.  The  castes  in  Egypt 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  namis 
from  the  occupations  of  their  members, 
as  agriculturists,  herdsmen,  fishermen, 
interpreters,  warriors,  &c.  None  of  the 
details,  if  we  could  trust  them,  here  con- 
cern us,  but  only  the  relation  of  the  sys- 
tem to  constitutional  royalty. 

Wherever  wealth  exists  in  superfluity 
sufficient  to  enable  a  chieftain  to  maintain 
an  army  —  that  is,  in  all  the  world,  some 
dreary  districts  alone  excepted  —  the  first 
great  political  problem  is,  to  secure  that 
the  chief  who  enforces  the  laws  on  others 
shall  himself  obey  the  law.  The  difficulty 
does  not  press  much  while  anarchy  is  the 
chief  danger,  for  to  get  one  tyrant  instead 
of  a  thousand  is  an  admirable  bargain  ; 
but  when  anarchy  is  past,  when  industry 
is  steady  and  wealth  increases,  the  powers 
of  the  prince  and  the  dangers  from  him 
multiply  still  faster,  if  no  special  precau- 
tions have  been  taken.    In  an  illiterate 

Ceople,  custom  supplies  the  place  of  law, 
ut  without  organizations  to  transmit  and 
attest  the  customs,  there  is  no  fixedness. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  every  union  of 
trades  or  professions  defended  their  own 
customary  rights,  stood  up  with  more  or 
less  boldness  to  support  an  injured  mem- 
ber, and  helped  the  executive  government 
in  punishing  their  members  when  disor- 
derly and  guilty.  They  were  also  an  or- 
gan for  collecting  the  taxes,  and  for  pub- 
lishing edicts  of  State.  Out  of  special 
trades  and  occupations,  as  above  said, 
rose  actual  castes,  of  which  the  most  hon- 
oured in  "the  sacerdotal "  kingdoms  was 
that  of  the  learned^  who  were  all  es- 
teemed priests,  science  and  religion  being 
united.  The  most  formidable  order  was 
the  military,  whose  chief  was  the  king. 
Every  kin-;  of  E.'^ypt  was  adopted  into 
the  priestly  order  immedi-xtely  on  his 
accession.  The  priests  had  the  high  func- 
tion of  watching  over  and  expounding:  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  included  among 


themselves  judges,  lawyers,  councillors, 
secretaries,  in  short,  all  civil  officials  of 
hi^h  rank.  To  say  that  the  priesthood 
held  the  supreme  power,  was  then  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  military  force  had 
become  weaker  than  civil  authority,  and 
that  the  king  himself  was  obedient  to  the 
law.  It  is  even  stated,  that  on  the  death 
of  a  king  he  could  not  be  buried  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  without  solemn  sanction 
from  the  priesthood  ;  so  that  by  with- 
holding the  permission  they  might  de- 
grade one  whose  malversations  they  had 
failed  to  arrest.  The  fear  of  such  a  dis- 
grace may  have  sensibly  influenced  the 
kings ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
royal  powier  never  became  despotic  and 
unconstitutional.  A  general  equilibrium 
was  sustained.  The  common  people  were 
undoubtedly  very  poor,  as  well  as  very 
industrious ;  but  as  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  marvellously  abundant,  and  the 
ease  of  feeding  a  family  quite  remark- 
able, while  in  such  a  climate  men  have 
few  wants,  all  classes  for  many  genera- 
tions were  contented  with  the  national 
institutions.  Such  a  nation  does  not 
criticise  its  laws  and  customs  (ze^^  criticise 
them,  from  our  very  different  point  of 
view) :  and  as  long  as  it  can  escape  hos- 
tile invasion  and  the  exhaustion  of  war, 
it  may  flourish,  in  spite  of  very  much 
which  we  regard  as  unjust,  unkind,  un- 
wise, or  despicable. 

Our  European  monarchs  in  the  middle 
age  were  restrained  by  proud  armed 
barons,  by  many  an  insurreciion,  and 
occasional  dethronements.  This  con- 
stant drawing  of  the  sword  to  control 
princes  was  a  less  satisfactory  method 
than  the  pressure  of  a  national  "  priest- 
hood," i.e.  a  civil  bureaucracy  which  was 
fundamentally  independent  of  the  king. 
Here  lies  the  point  of  contrast.  Afier 
wealth  began  to  accumulate  all  over  Eu« 
rope,  and  royal  marriages  aggrandized 
especially  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
standing  armies  arose,  the  civil  barriers 
were  swept  away  by  royal  perjury  and 
violence.  In  England,  which,  being  an 
island,  needed  no  great  army  of  defence, 
and  could  not  use  an  army  for  encroach- 
ment, the  dynasty  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
imitate  foreign  usurpation.  We  are  proud 
of  our  representative  government,  as  that 
which  saved  our  freedom  ;  but  the  Parlia- 
ment did  not  succeed  by  mere  civiliza- 
tion, they  had  to  fight  bloody  battles  for 
it.  We  cannot  then  boast,  as  apparently 
the  E:^yptians  could,  that  their  civil  wis- 
dom saved  their  institutions  from  their 
monarchs.    It  is  apparent  that  the  king 
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ooght  never  to  have  been  recojsfnized  as 
he;id,  both  of  the  military  and  of  the  civil 
^vernment,an  arrangement  which  makes 
It  impossible  to  act  legally  against  ille- 
galities or  treason  of  the  king,  or  call  him 
to  account  without  arresting  the  whole 
administration.  In  consequence,  we 
have  had  to  reduce  royalty  to  a  state 
which  makes  it  little  else  than  an  expen- 
sive and  cumbrous  ornament,  not  allowed 
to  do  us  good,  lest  it  do  greater  harm. 
The  royal  chief,  alone  in  the  realm,  is  not 
permitted  even  to  tell  the  nation  what  is 
his  opinion  on  any  political  question. 

The  representative  or  parliamentary 
system  is  regarded  as  the  great  peculiar- 
hv  of  modern  times ;  and  some  have 
wondered  that  the  ancients  never  alighted 
upon  it,  and  never  were  aware  of  its  im- 
portance. Guizot  remarks,  in  his  lectures 
on  European  civilization,  that  when  Ho- 
norius  and  Theodosius  the  younger,  joint 
sovereigns  of  Rome,  wrote  in  the  year 
418  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  prefect  of 
Gaul,  ordering  deputies  of  the  province 
to  attend  every  year  in  the  city  of  Aries, 
the  people  refused  the  proffered  boon,  re- 
garding it  as  an  infliction.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  was  the  first  to  allow  the  votes 
of  every  Italian  municipality  to  be  given 
on  the  spot,  whereas  formerly  those  who 
bad  the  Roman  franchise  needed  to  travel 
to  Rome  if  they  desired  to  use  their  vote. 
This  innovation  might  have  led  to  new 
developments,  for  the  Senate  was  under- 
stood to  be  elected  by  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, who  elected  the  magistrates  ;  and 
the  senate  consisted  chiefly  of  ex-magis- 
trates. But  the  first  act  of  Tiberius  was 
to  extinguish  the  popular  elections,  which 
Augustus  had  anxiously  made  of  less  and 
less  importance.  In  Greek  history  we 
read  of  various  congresses,  which  might 
have  been  Parliaments  ;  but  all  laboured 
under  the  same  difficulty  as  the  German 
Parliament  of  1848.  It  was  unarmed, 
while  armed  princes  watched  its  proceed- 
ings. Our  English  boroughs  in  early 
da^-s.  thought  it  more  of  a  burden  than  a 
privilege  to  send  representatives  to  Par- 
liament. A  purely  civil  body  can  ill  re- 
sist military  and  executive  power;  and 
although  the  English  House  of  Commons 
was  strengthened  by  the  knights  of  the 
shires,  who  represented  the  smaller 
nobility,  it  would  very  rarely  in  those 
days  venture  direct  opposition  to  any 
but  a  very  weak  and  highly  unpopular 
monarch.  Henry  VIII.  was  terrible  even 
to  his  nobility,  when  they  no  longer 
brought  armed  retinues  with  them ; 
though  be  bad  no  standing  army,  and 


often  had  barely  a  hundred  soldiers  at 
hand.  When  Charles  1.  endeavoured  to 
arrest  the  five  members,  Parliament  felt 
its  danger  very  great,  and  interpreted 
the  crisis  as  already  civil  war ;  though 
they  needed  to  dissemble  their  percep- 
tion of  it  until  a  Parliamentary  army 
could  be  raised.  So  large  a  part 
of  the  richer  classes  were  conscious 
of  a  separate  interest  from  the  nation, 
as  to  dread  a  really  popular  triumph 
over  royal  usurpation  :  hence  the  nation 
had  to  fight  a  very  hard  and  doubtful 
battle,  their  leaders  of  nobler  birth  sel- 
dom being  faithful.  Dr.  Arnold  has  said 
that  if  the  profligate  Buckingham  had 
been  a  Marlborougb  —  if,  in  consequence, 
the  English  arms  on  the  continent  had 
been  brilliantly  victorious  instead  of  sig- 
nally disgraced —  it  would  have  entailed 
ruin  to  the  liberties  of  England.  No  un- 
armed Parliament  can  ever  control  an 
armed  executive,  except  where  it  is  noto- 
rious that  a  national  uprising  and  the 
deposition  of  the  prince  will  follow  the 
attempt  to  violate  the  constitution.  Two 
rebellions,  of  which  the  latter  ejected  the 
Stuart  family  forever,  proved  necessary 
in  England.  The  Hungarians  count 
twenty  civil  wars  against  their  usurping 
kings  of  the  House  of  Austria,  who  were 
armed  from  their  other  kingdoms.  In 
Spain,  in  France,  and  everywhere  on  the 
Continent,  the  same  tale  is  told,  the  same 
moral  is  learned.  We  may  then  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  stupidity  of  ancient  nations, 
who  could  not  expect  a  few  hundreds  of 
men  in  the  garb  of  peace  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  a  man  who  sat  at  their  side, 
with  20,000  trained  troops  at  his  disposal. 
The  movements  of  an  energetic  govern- 
ment are  swift,  and  its  preparations 
stealthy.  Ancient  nations  were  very 
slow  in  learning  facts,  being  without  our 
newspaper  press  and  other  publicity,  or 
rapid  transmission  of  letters.  Thus,  in 
short,  the  representative  system,  so  val- 
ued by  us,  is  not  at  all  a  main  point  of 
contrast  between  us  and  them.  Many 
other  material  appliances,  of  which  they 
were  destitute,  underlie  its  utility  to  us  ; 
and  after  all,  we  cannot  claim  for  it  truly, 
that  it  is  a  power  to  restrain  the  violence 
of  the  armed  hand. 

If,  laying  aside  our  patriotic  self-admi- 
ration, we  review  as  with  the  eyes  of  a 
foreigner  the  struggles  between  our 
barons  and  the  kings,  the  civil  wars  con- 
cerning succession  to  the  throne,  the  en- 
croachment of  the  landlords  (who  were 
our  warrior-caste)  on  the  traditional  per- 
manence of  the  cultivators,  and  their 
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self-exemption  by  self-sanctioned  laws 
from  their  hereditary  State  service,  after 
the  nation  had  won  its  battles  against  the 
dynasty ;  finally,  when  we  consider  our 
masses  of  pauperism,  misery,  and  crim- 
inality, we  shall  perhaps  speak  in  hum- 
bler tones  of  our  political  wisdom,  and 
of  its  actual  achievements.  The  king, 
whom  the  Egyptian  civilians  kept  sub- 
ject to  the  law,  was  not  only  head  of  the 
warrior-caste,  but  through  many  reigns 
chief  of  a  great  empire,  extending  on 
several  sides  beyond  his  native  realm. 
One  point  of  their  regulation  was  like 
ours.  The  king's  household  was  formed 
of  noble  persons,  and  he  was  daily  waited 
on  by  gentlemen.  But,  perhaps,  this  is 
everywhere  the  case,  except  in  usurped 
military  rule. 

It  remains  to  contrast  the  republics  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  our  acquaintance 
with  ancient  republics  is  so  imperfect. 
We  reckon  them  as  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian, Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Latin  ; 
for  of  Siculian,  Gaulish,  Spanish,  Celti- 
berian  we  know  almost  nothino^;  indeed, 
when  we  go  beyond  Rome  and  the  chief 
Greek  states,  our  knowledge  is  quite 
fragmentary.  Yet  some  general  facts 
are  of  interest.  Intestine  war  was  the 
•habitual  state  •  of  the  Greek  republics, 
which  ordinarily  coalesced  under  leader- 
ships^ but  never  under  stable  federations. 
The  less  known  and  smaller  Italian  re- 
publics had  federations, — as  the  Latin, 
which  at  last  fell  into  Rome,  one  and  in- 
divisible. The  Etruscans  appear  to  have 
been  federated,  though  no  central  power 
was  energetic  enough,  nor  does  any  fixed 
centre  appear  ;  but  Etruscans  never  ap- 
pear at  war  with  Etruscans.  The  Punic 
Slates  in  Africa  had  a  fevv  civil  contests, 
but  in  general  were  free  from  such  war ; 
indeed,  the  great  superioritv  of  Carthage 
to  every  other,  made  her  a  nxed  centra  of 
inevitable  attraction.  They  also  had  a 
federation  consolidated  under  legal  forms. 
Finally,  their  kinsmen  in  Phoenicia  itself 
were  in  like  case  mutually  independent, 
except  so  far  as  their  federation  joined 
them  ;  but  the  union  seems  less  close, 
except  of  three  cities,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Tripolis.  Perhaps  all  these  an- 
cient republics  were  originally  monar- 
chies, as,  we  know  certainly,  many  of 
them  were.  Each  separate  state  rested 
on  a  very  narrow  area,  though  the  Punic 
colonies  ranged  far  by  sea,  and  spread 
wide  on  land  among  the  Libyans.  In 
general  all  ancient  republics  were  chary 
of  communicating  the  right  of  citizeu- 


ship,  except  while  they  were  weak  and 
very  immature  :  none  of  them  accounted 
birth  on  their  soil  to  convey  the  franchise. 
Foreigners  permanently  ^resident  often 
received  a  half-citizenship,  coupled  prob- 
ably with  the  liability  to  serve  in  the  na- 
tional army.  Rome,  the  greatest  of  these 
republics,  became  great  by  conquest 
only ;  her  homo]^eneous  primitive  popu- 
lation occupied  barely  the  small  district 
called  Latium ;  and  as  she  expanded, 
she  dealt  out  the  rights  of  citizenship 
systematically,  but  warily.  Under  her 
sway  the  entire  population  was  divided 
into  Romans,  Latins,  Italians,  foreign- 
ers, freedmen,  and  slaves  ;  six  classes, 
of  which  each  had  different  rights.  All 
Italians  at  last  gained  Roman  rank,  but 
only  when  the  republic  was  about  to  per- 
ish. Many  of  these  states  (in  fact,  most 
of  those  best  known  to  us)  passed  from 
a  royal  to  an  aristocratic  regimen,  and 
only  in  process  of  time  became  more 
democratic.  The  prevalent  Greek  rou- 
tine was,  for  a  demagogue  to  stand  up 
against  the  aristocracy,  and  fraudulently 
make  himself  tyrant.  By  him  the  aris- 
tocracy were  destroyed  or  exiled  ;  then, 
on  his  overthrow,  a  democratic  republic 
followed.  In  Greece  the  internal  con- 
tests of  rich  and  poor  were  bitter  and  un- 
relenting, as  were  the  violences  of  the 
tyrants.  In  Rome  the  struggle  against  the 
patricians  was  lingering  and  painful,  but 
by  no  means  mutually  atrocious  in  its 
earlier  stages,  in  which  the  legal  suprem- 
acy of  democracy  was  won  ;  only  after 
Rome  had  become  the  victorious  plun- 
derer of  the  world,  the  battles  between 
two  sections  of  its  aristocracy  were 
ferocious  ahd  bloody.  The  demagogue 
Caesar,  who  ended  as  a  usurper,  acted 
the  part  of  the  Greek  tyrannus  quite 
later  in  time  and  differently  in  circum- 
stance. From  his  victories  the  repub- 
lic had  its  death-blow.  Carthage  had 
two  difficult  struggles  against  the  attempts 
of  usurpers,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
either  Etruscans  or  Phoenicians  suffered 
any  civil  convulsions  so  terrible  as 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Against  these  ancient  republics  we 
have  to  set  those  of  Italy,  of  Holland,  of 
Switzerland,  and. of  recent  America.  The 
Italian  republics,  except  Venice,  belon^r 
to  the  middle  age,  and  greatly  bear  the 
traditional  stamp  of  old  Italy,  in  their 
better  and  worse  features.  That  with 
powerful  monarchs  —  their  eternal  ene- 
mies—  watching  them  on  every  side, 
they  should  engage  in  mutual  wars,  and 
furious  domestic  factions,  belongs  to  the 
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nfournful  infatuation  of  old  Greeks. 
Venice  was  a  most  anomalous  power,  be- 
ginning with  men  who  fled  from  tyranny 
almost  into  the  sea,  who  in  time  grew 
wealthy  and  powerful  by  merchandise, 
until  they  formed  a  naval  empire,  over 
which  a  mere  oligarchy  reigned.  Noth- 
ing so  singular  appears  in  antiquity,  and 
we  know  not  with  what  to  compare  it. 
To  turn  our  eye  to  Holland  is  more  to 
the  purpose  here. 

Holland,  like  Venice,  was  largely  won 
from  the  sea.  Her  industrious  citizens 
elaborated  early  wealth  and  prosperity, 
which  it  was  hard  to  defend  from  the 
attacks  of  neighbouring  feudal  counts. 
These  claimed  allegiance,  not  because 
their  defence  was  needed,  but  because 
they  were  able  to  lay  waste  and  rob. 
Thus  it  is  uncertain  how  early  we  may 
call  the  towns  republican.  Falling  under 
the  House  of  Austria  through  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Holland  was 
involved  in  the  frightful  struggle  against 
the  bigotry  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son 
Philip;  and,  after  that  lingering  war  was 
ended,  had  to  encounter  the  attempts  of 
France  to  subdue  her.  No  republic  of 
antiquity  ever  stood  out  against  such 
unfair  odds,  and  came  out  triumphant. 
The  United  Provinces  do  not  seem  to 
have  found  the  problem  of  federation  at 
all  difficult.  Strong  common  sense  and 
desire  of  justice  sufficed  for  their  laws 
and  administration,  except  so  far  as  the 
fanaticism  of  creeds,  which  has  poisoned 
the  veins  of  all  Romish  Christendom  ex- 
cept Hungary,  occasionally  led  them 
astray.  But  on  the  whole  they  have 
avoided  internal  convulsions,  even  in  the 
crisis  at  which  they  returned  to  mon- 
archy. The  maritime  empire  of  Holland 
for  a  while  made  this  small  confedera- 
tion rank  with  the  greater  European 
powers. 

Switzerland  appears  to  yet  greater  ad- 
Tantage,  because  it  is  easier  to  compare 
her  with  the  ancient  republics.  Her 
early  contest  for  freedom  against  the  far 
greater  power  of  Austria  cannot  but  move 
admiration ;  her  sagacious  institutions  and 
firm  patriotism  show  her  to  be  worthy  of 
>the  freedom  which  she  won.  Though 
the  religious  schism  painfully  and  dan- 
gerously divided  her,  and  two  languages 
prevail  as  well  a^  two  reli^'ons,  she  has 
Known  how  to  meet  the  difficulties  and 
do  justice  to  all.  Each  canton  has  its 
own  reasonable  freedom,  yet  the  federal 
power  has  the  energy  reserved  to  it  which 
is  needful  to  the  protection  of  all,  and 
needful  also  for  its  own  t>ermanence 


against  local  wilfulness.  Switzerland  has 
undergone  no  such  terrible  religious 
struggle  as  the  forty  years*  war  of  Hol- 
land, but  having  more  of  Catholicism  left 
within  her,  she  is  more  severely  strained 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Papacy  and  the 

f)ressure  of  Catholic  powers.  Her  excel- 
ent  system  of  popular,  not  professional 
soldiery  —  which  is  only  that  of  old  Eng- 
land aaapted  to  these  times  and  perfected 
—  gives  her  a  force  which  the  great  mili- 
tary monarchies  cannot  but  respect.  In 
their  wars  she  maintains  her  own  neu- 
trality with  a  strong  hand,  as  we  recently 
saw.  So  self-confident  of  strength  is  she, 
that  she  shelters  political  exiles  from  the 
bitter  hatred  of  her  mighty  neighbours  : 
no  ancient  power  would  thus  run  risks 
for  a  beaten  party  or  a  persecuted  indi- 
vidual. Switzerland  is  sheltered  by  her 
mountains,  but  is  also  impoverished  by 
them.  The  Alps,  horrid  with  ice,  with 
crags,  and  with  torrents,  were  a  disgust 
ana  terror  to  Romans,  but  the  Swiss, 
like  the  Hollanders,  have  conquered  the 
elements.  The  mountains  of  Greece 
were  grand,  yet  do  not  compare  with  the 
Alps.  When  did  the  Greeks — or  the 
Romans  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  — 
make  such  roads  as  Switzerland  displays  ? 
What  State  of  Greece  or  Italy  ever  made 
so  just  a  distribution  of  the  soil  and  tim- 
ber for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  the' 
community,  as  is  made  in  Switzerland  ? 
In  this  republic  foreigners  are  pre-emi- 
nently welcome.  When  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  harassed  travellers  for 
passi>orts,  Switzerland  had  no  such  jeal- 
ousy. So  poor  a  country,  which  has  to 
be  disproportionally  armed  and  to  sus- 
tain roads  at  great  expense,  cannot  be 
eminent  in  art  and  science ;  neverthe- 
less, she  is  in  many  ways  eminent  for  a 
just  and  able  policy. 

But  these  elder  republics  are  far 
eclipsed  in  magnitude  by  those  of  Amer- 
ica, which  are  our  best  contrast  to  the 
ancients.  Not  that  we  can  dwell  on  those 
which  rose  from  the  dependencies  of 
Spain  ;  for  they  inherited  great  weakness 
from  Spanish  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and 
had,  besides,  a  predominance  of  native 
American  blood,  with  no  previous  cul- 
ture from  the  past  of  Europe.  Mexico 
and  the  South-American  republics  have 
had  a  sixty  years*  initizitory  turmoil, 
which  is  comparable  to  that  of  early  At- 
tica or  Etruria.  Their  institutions  are 
scarcely  adult,  and  we  cannot  yet  judge 
of  their  fruits.  But  the  North-American 
Union  is  far  more  mature.  All  its  bases 
were  firmly  laid  centuries  ago,  when  the 
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states  were  Enpjlish  colonies.  Our  lit- 
erature, our  history,  and  our  law  have 
been  their  property  also ;  and  they  have 
expanded  into  a  nrst-rate  power,  which 
may  multiply  its  population  fourfold  or 
tenfold  without  any  need  to  alter  its  forms 
or  its  principles.  To  every  republic  in 
the  world  this  is  now  the  chief  example  : 
this  therefore  is  the  typical  polity,  which 
we  ought  chiefly  to  contrast  with  the 
ancient  republics.  Its  enormous  magni- 
tude is  the  first  great  contrast  Aristotle 
did  not  believe  that  a  free  polity  could 
subsist,  with  so  many  as  a  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens  —  women  and  children  of 
course  he  did  not  count.  This  republic 
has  a  population  of  nearly  forty  millions, 
and  expects  to  double  it  before  the  cen- 
tury is  ended.  The  Phoenician  confed- 
eracy was  larger  than  any  Greek  republic, 
but  its  area  would  only  be  a  fraction  of 
some  single  state  of  the  American  Union. 
The  Roman  republic,  after  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Italian  municipalities, 
did  but  spread  over  the  towns  of  Italy  ;  — 
the  country  was  prevalently  a  wilderness, 
over  which  a  few  slaves  tended  cattle ; 
and  a  whole  Italy  is  but  small,  placed 
on  the  breadth  oi  the  North-American 
continent.  A  hundred  years  ago  any  one 
who  had  asserted  that  so  vast  an  area 
might  be  a  free  country  under  republican 
institutions,  would  have  seemed  to  Ed- 
mund Burke  a  wild  dreamer.  A  second 
wonderful  contrast  to  antiquity  is  found 
in  the  thorough  miscellaneousness  of  the 
democracy.  Their  greediness  for  citizens 
may  seem  to  be  a  marvel.  If  a  foreigner 
merely  profess  that  he  intends  to  become 
a  citizen  as  soon  as  the  law  will  allow 
him,  he  is  instantly  an  object  of  interest 
and  favour.  Whatever  his  race  or  lan- 
guage—  at  least  if  he  come  from  Eu- 
rope—matters not:  of  late  the  Chinese 
have  been  ill-treated,  because  they  work 
for  less  wages,  and  thus  tend  to  depress 
native  wages  ;  but  this  is  illegal  violence, 
not  approved  law.  When  the  slaves  of 
African  race  were  enfranchised,  Ameri- 
can principle  was  put  to  a  severe  trial. 
Should  they  accept  these  as  their  politi- 
cal equals  ?  But  it  was  felt  that  without 
their  vote,  the  North  bad  few  loyal  citi- 
zens in  the  South ;  and  those  loyal  citi- 
zens declared  that  neither  their  fortunes 
nor  their  lives  would  be  safe,  unless  pro- 
tected by  the  negro  vote.  Moreover,  it 
was  felt  unendurable  by  the  republic  to 
have  in  its  heart  a  population  of  four 
millions  disfranchised,  which  would  pre- 
pare materials  for  all  the  disorders  of  old 
Europe.   With  a  ooble  faith  that  adher- 


ence to  principle  would  justify  itself, 
negro-suSrage  was  decided  on  by  a  vast 
majority. 

The  celebrated  words  of  the  original 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  that  all 
men  are  naturally  equal — was  directed 
against  the  claims  of  royal  descent  and 
aristocratic  blood.  Of  course  it  did  not 
mean  that  all  individuals  have  the  same 
natural  strength  or  the  same  natural  tal- 
ent, but  that  all  must  be  treated  as  equal 
by  the  law.  This  sentence  at  once  con- 
demned a  system  of  slavery,  though  sla- 
very continued  in  spite  of  it.  But  the 
children  of  the  men  who  upheld  slavery 
will  soon  rejoice  in  its  extinction.  Soutq 
Carolina,  the  state  where  slave-owners 
were  most  virulent,  is  now  the  state 
where  the  black  race  has  earliest  risea 
into  high  ofHce.  Prejudice  has  not  yet 
died  out,  and  more  or  less  severe  strug- 
gles remain ;  but  sagacious  liberality 
wins  the  day.  Much  inconvenience  is 
endured  by  tne  immigration  of  Irishmen, 
illiterate  and  Catholic ;  but  the  republic 
educates  their  children,  and  in  the  next 
generation  they  display  new  and  valuable 
qualities.  Popular  education  is  that  on 
which  the  Union  relies  for  hindering  the 
blunders  of  democracy,  for  suppressing 
crimes,  and  moulding  foreign  immigrants 
into  the  type  of  American  citizens.  No 
sum  seems  to  be  grudged  for  education  ; 
and  the  totals  expended  on  it  are  immense. 
Athens  lavished  public  money  on  the 
dresses  of  tragic  actors  and  dancers  ;  the 
American  Union  spends  not  only  to  lay 
a  foundation  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  to  teach  geography  and 
political  statistics,  the  powers  of  the 
States,  and  the  rights  and  laws  of  the 
Union ;  that  the  citizens  may  know  well 
about  what  they  are  voting.  Zeal  for 
education  pervades  also  the  negro  race. 
When  General  Sherman  made  his  famous 
march  through  Georgia,  and  reached 
South  Carolina,  he  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  Charleston  before  the  negroes 
hel^a  puljlic  meeting,  Uie  leaders  being 
men  who  had  bought  their  freedom  from 
their  masters,  —  a  meeting  for  what  ob- 
ject ?  To  establish  schools  for  instruct- 
ing the  coloured  people :  and  for  this 
purpose  a  considerable  sum  was  sub- 
scribed on  the  spot.  New  York,  the 
s*ate  to  which  Irish  emi^jralion  is  chiefly 
directed,  is  dissatisfied  to  find  so  many 
citizens  remaining  uninslructed,  in  spite  of 
the  munificently  provided  free  schools  ; 
it  has,  in  consequence,  iust  passed  a  law 
(June)  for  compulsory  ^Ciy\Q,^\\QXi.  Wlieth- 
er  it  will  be  possible  to  execute  it  a^aiast 
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the  influence  of  the  Calhoh'c  clergy,  is  a 
question  of  much  interest  which  time  will 
soon  answer  ;  but  the  law  itself  displays 
the  resolute  policy  which  New  York  holds 
ia  common  with  the  rest  that  were  lately 
called  the  "free"  states.  Until  public 
education  is  given  to  all  the  negroes  and 
to  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  the 
North  feels  that  the  republic  is  not  safe, 
Dor  can  its  institutions  produce  their 
right  fruit.  No  democratic  republic  of 
antiquity  had  a  particle  of  zeal  for  the 
education  of  poor  citizens.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  all-pervading  contrast 
between  the  future  and  the  past  will  lie 
In  Publicity^  in  active  Public  Opinion^ 
and  in  Public  Education  to  make  it  intel- 
ligent 

Another  eminent  peculiarity  of  this 
great  republic  is  seen  in  its  treatment  of 
public  land.  On  this  very  matter  a  great 
scandal  rests  on  the  old  Roman  patricians 
—  as,  indeed,  on  the  English  barons  and 
their  successors,  —  for  their  conversion 
of  public  land  held  conditionally  into  pri- 
vate land  held  unconditionally,  and  then 
claiming  to  eject  tenants.  Rome,  in  the 
fulness  of  her  power,  holding  vast  and 
valuable  tracts  of  public  land,  was  satis- 
fied to  leave  thtm  to  slaves  and  cattle, 
as  do  Scottish  highland  lairds.  But  the 
Americao  Union  desires  nothing  so  much 
as  to  people  the  wastes  with  independent 
cultivators,  accounting  that  the  strength 
of  a  nation  lies  in  the  number  of  its  stout- 
hearted rustics.  The  first  step  was  to 
discard  the  English  svstem  of  making 
lai^e  grants  of  land  to  favourites,  and  to 
sell  all  at  a  very  moderate  fixed  price, 
yet  taxing  it  by  an  acreage  so  as  to  se- 
cure that  it  should  be  bought  for  imme- 
diate cultivation,  not  as  a  mere  specula- 
tion for  the  future.  The  second  great 
step  was  the  Homestead  Law,  passed  as 
soon  as  the  secession  of  the  South  made 
Northern  votes  supreme  in  the  Congress. 
By  this  law  any  citizen  or  any  immigrant 
receives  i6o  acres  of  cultivable  land  for 
the  mere  office  fees,  on  undertaking  to 
cultivate  it  in  a  limited  time.  In  order 
to  encourage  railways,  an  indiscreet 
quantity  of  public  land  on  each  side  of  a 
rail  has  been  voted  to  them.  This  (it  is 
beginning  to  be  fell)  wss  overdone  ;  but 
as  the  railways  cannot  serve  their  own 
interests  better  than  by  putting  culii- 
rators  on  it,  and  cannot  screw  up  prices 
while  so  much  public  land  is  free,  the 
general  aim  of  the  policy  will  perhaps  be 
atuioed.  Still  wiser,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  it  would  have  been,  not  wholly  to 
aUeoate  the  land  koro  the  State,  but  to 


sell  it  for  a  hundred  years,  conceding  to 
the  tenants  all  buildings  and  fixtures  as 
their  own.  But  to  us  here  the  notable 
thing  is,  that  the  republic  holds  as  a  fixed 
policy  to  shun  pauperism,  proletarians, 
dependent  cultivators,  and  town-rabble, 
equally  as  serfs  or  slaves.  The  Roman 
aristocrats  scorned  and  despised  town- 
rabble,  —  "  the  dregs  of  Romulus  "  —  but 
never  had  the  heart  to  plant  them  out 
into  the  country,  as  freeholders,  on  the 
public  land  ;  nay,  a  mob  of  senators, 
with  clubs  made  from  the  broken  benches, 
murdered  Tiberius  Gracchus  for  propos- 
ing it.  They  had,  in  fact,  the  hearts  of 
slave-owners,  as  slave-owners  in  general 
they  were. 

But  the  land-system  suggests  to  con- 
trast the  army-system,  which  closely 
touches  the  other.  The  Romans  dii 
sometimes  plant  colonies,  Latin  or  even 
Roman  ;  but  the  consul's  sergeant,  year 
by  year,  picked  o£E  all  the  strong  youths 
for  the  army,  so  that  when  the  era  of 
conquest  was  begun,  the  demand  for  sol- 
diers emptied  the  country.  Under  the 
merciless  conscription  the  rustic  Romans 
and  Italians  perished  on  every  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  their  place  was 
filled  by  slaves  who  could  not  be  seized 
for  the  army.  Freed  men  and  needy 
citizens  flocked  into  the  chief  towns, 
which  swelled  continually  in  population. 
But  the  army  could  not  be  fed  by  volun- 
teers ;  the  discipline  was  too  merciless  ; 
rijgorous  conscription  continued  even 
alter  the  democracy  was  stronger.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  modern  republic 
has  employed  conscription  only  in  her 
severest  strain,  and  then  most  re- 
luctantly. In  general  there  has  been  no 
compulsory  service,  and  so  small  a  Fed- 
eral army  that  it  may  be  called  a  mere 
nucleus  of  officers,  and  a  skeleton. 
Each  State  has  had  its  separate  trained 
bands  of  volunteers,  whose  services  can- 
not be  commanded  by  the  President ; 
thus  there  is  no  danger  of  his  using 
national  troops  for  the  purpose  of  usur- 
pation. As  to  exhausting  the  military 
population,  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
late  civil  war  was  more  than  retrieved  by 
the  natural  increase.  Another  such  war, 
so  wasteful  of  life,  there  is  no  present 
reason  to  apprehend. 

Again,  in  the  treatment  of  conquered 
rebels,  the  modern  State  shows  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  ancient,  and  even  to  all 
European  powers.  The  Athenians,  when 
the  revolt  of  Mitylene  had  been  snp- 
pressed,  were  persuaded  by  the  impetu- 
ous demagogue  Cleon  to  account  the 
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whole  State  guilty  and  command  the 
military  execution  of  the  entire  people, 
including  the  democratic  friends  of  Ath* 
ens.  Having  slept  off  their  rage,  they 
repented,  and  with  diflScuIty  rescinded 
the  blunder  ;  yet  a  thousand  Mitylenxans 
of  the  opposite  party  were  slain  in  cold 
blood,  and  this  in  comparison  seemed 
merciful.  The  Latin  colony  of  Fregellae 
had  been  foremost  in  brave  resolve  against 
Hannibal ;  and,  proud  of  its  fame  and 
loyalty  fo  Rome,  indulged  in  free  and 
spirited  complaint  on  some  minor  mat- 
ters. Words  were  retaliated  by  deeds  of 
war ;  the  consul  Opimius,  accounting 
them  treasonable,  summarily  destroyed 
both  the  citizens  and  the  town,  ana  is 
extolled  for  it  by  Cicero  as  patriotic. 
Put  in  contrast  the  dealings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  with  her  rebels,  who,  solely 
because  they  were  outvoted,  had  broken 
oaths  of  office  and  oaths  of  Congress, 
and  had  used  their  official  powers  under 
the  republic  to  make  war  on  the  State  to 
which  they  had  sworn  allegiance.  After 
victory  no  one  was  punished.  General 
Lee,  the  worst  antagonist,  received  sym- 
pathy and  almost  honour.  Jefferson  ba- 
vis,  president  of  the  rebels,  responsible 
for  most  cruel  treatment  of  the  Northern 
prisoners,  after  short  detention  was  con- 
temptuously set  at  large.  Nor  is  this 
attributable  to  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Russia  sends  her  Polish  no- 
bility, captured  in  an  honourable  national 
war,  to  work  as  criminals  in  the  Ural 
mines,  or  in  Siberia.  Austria  handed 
the  Hungarian  generals,  who,  one  after 
another,  had  surrendered  to  Russia,  eur 
ticed  by  honourable  reception.  In  the 
Indian  rebellion,  an  English  officer  al- 
lured two  sons  of  the  king  of  Delhi  by 
fair  words  to  surrender  themselves,  ana 
presently  shot  both  with  his  own  hand, 
lest  they  should  be  recaptured  by  the 
people.  He  received  no  censure  from 
our  authorities.  Nay,  the  humane  Lord 
Canning  sent  their  aged  father,  the  Great 
Mogul  —  under  whom,  as  suzerain,  the 
East  India  Company  held  legitimate  au- 
thority to  collect  Inaian  taxes  —  to  labour 
in  the  garb  of  a  felon,  amon?  felons,  in 
the  Andaman  Islands  ;  and  when  the 
last  spirited  Indian  leader,  Tantia  Topee, 
was  yielded  to  our  demand  from  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  he  was  instantly  hanged, 
though  the  war  and  the  danger  were  past. 
No  remonstrance  or  reproof  for  any  of 
these  deeds  came  from  our  Parliament. 
Hence  the  widely  different  conduct  of 
the  American  Union  is  imputable  solely 
to  the  sympathy  of  this  democracy  witn 


human  weakness.  Though  smarting 
under  bloodshed,  taxes,  and  debt,  they 
were  ambitious  to  show  to  the  world  that 
in  abhorring  tyranny  they  will  not  be 
tyrants  themselves.  This  is  a  very  new 
form  of  ambition,  and  one  of  excellent 
omen. 

Something  also  is  imputable  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  republic,  to  its  proud 
sense  of  stability,  and  to  its  wise  covet- 
ing of  the  affections  of  the  Southern 
whites.  A  little  State  of  antiquity  might 
so  easily  be  revolutionized,  whatever  the 
form  of  government,  that  it  was  prone  to 
an  intense  jealousy ;  which  made  tyran* 
nies  and  aristocracies  more  cruel,  de* 
mocracies  more  furious.  But  in  a  vast 
community  the  mass  cannot  be  overawed 
by  force,  all  changes  of  opinion  are  the 
work  of  time,  no  formidable  preparatioa 
of  military  power  can  be  secret.  Great 
moral  results  flow  out  of  this  magnitude 
of  territory,  with  a  seacoast  on  opposite 
oceans.  In  no  war  but  a  necessary  war 
of  justice  can  California  and  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts 
have  common  interest  and  sympathy ; 
hence,  so  long  as  all  the  States  have  full 
proportionate  power  over  the  national 
policy,  the  more  widely  the  republic 
spreads,  so  much  the  stronger  is  our 
guarantee  of  its  peacefulness.  That,  like 
the  English  in  India,  it  has  an  ^earth- 
hungering,"  cannot  be  denied :  indeed, 
the  recent  purchase  of  Russian  America 
remarkably  attests  it.  Perhaps  they  were 
glad  to  shut  out  Russia  from  any  future 
claims  on  their  continent  \  or  perhaps 
they  thought  that  it  would  conduce  to  an 
ultimate  coalition  of  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific  with  their  Union.  A 
willing  annexation  would  gratify  them ; 
but  they  desire  hearty  fellow-citizens,  not 
reluctant  subjects.  In  the  long  run, 
amalgamation  is  the  winning  principle, 
when  neighbour  States  talk  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  have  the  same  political  senti- 
ments ;  for  when  an  organization  is  so 
flexible  and  so  just  tlf^t  local  liberty  is 
not  lost  in  becoming  members  of  a  larger 
community,  all  feel  that  their  grandeur, 
their  safety,  and  their  comfort  are  pro- 
moted by  fusion.  A  central  power  which 
represents  them  to  the  outer  world,  pro- 
tects them  the  better,  the  mightier  it  is ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  effective- 
ly does  it  guarantee  them  from  civil  war, 
and  constrain  each  separate  State  to 
legality.  Moreover,  each  man  is  in  seti- 
timent  a  citizen  of  the  Union,  and  not  of 
one  State  only.  Internal  custom-houses 
are  forbidden  by  the  constUution :  goodS| 
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2S  well  as  persons,  have  perfectly  free 
transit  Wherever  a  citizen  travels  he 
feeb  himself  always  with  his  own  people, 
as  much  as  we  do  whether  in  Cornwall  or 
ia  Yorkshire :  thus  for  a  homogeneous 
population,  however  large,  the  problem  of 
federative  republicanism  is  now  solved, 
provided  that  the  people  have  a  free  ac 
tire  spirit  and  habits  of  political  orc^an 
ization.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  with  how 
little  disturbance  heterogeneous  and  re 
fractoiy  elements  are  digested  and  assimi- 
lated in  this  political  chemistry.  Ger- 
mans, Dutch,  Norwegians,  of  foreign 
tongue,  Irish  Roman  Catholics  with  very 
Bocongenial  sentiment  —  immigrants, 
however  inconvenient  temporarily  —  are 
soon  moulded  into  as  much  of  congenial- 
ity as  Is  needed  for  democratic  fellowship. 
No  shock  is  endured  by  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  which  is  able  to  take  in  the  mate- 
rial strength  of  the  new  comers  without 
risking  an  upturn  of  institutions.  Most 
probably  then,  in  the  future,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  great  republic  are  des- 
tioed  to  coalesce  for  mutual  benefit.  At 
present  the  honour  of  England  and  the 
high  republican  taxes  occasioned  by  the 
war-debt  forbid  the  thought ;  but  neither 
obstacle  will  last  very  long. 

If  now  we  ask  what  has  conferred  on 
the  great  republic  institutions  so  suc- 
cess^ the  reply  is  on  the  surface :  it  is, 
because,  reversing  English  practice,  she 
h»  studied  to  do  everything  on  principle^ 
neOung  by  compromise — nothing  by  in- 
consistent regulation,  by  half-measures, 
or  by  temporary  expedient,  which  shall 
eosnre  after-quarrel  or  need  successive 
patchings.  The  only  exception  was  in 
the  matter  of  slavery ;  there,  in  English 
^hion,  dissimulation  and  compromise 
were  used,  with  a  truly  frightful  punish- 
ment With  a  generous  confidence  in 
broad  principles,  laws  are  enacted  which, 
if  at  the  moment  inconvenient,  are  sure 
b  the  long  run  to  conduce  to  justice  and 
coQtentment.  The  regulations  of  all  the 
franchises  are  self-acting,  so  that  if  popu- 
lation in  different  parts  expand  unequally, 
Qo  injustice  shall  arise  to  the  more  popu- 
lous, and  no  need  of  acts  to  amend  acts. 
Looking  on  jurisprudence  as  a  science, 
they  have  sought  to  give  to  its  practice 
the  breadth  and  stability  of  science  ;  be- 
lieving that  when  men  are  unripe  for  pub- 
lic doty  and  honour,  to  call  them  to  duty 
and  honour  is  the  way  to  ripen  them. 
They  cast  on  the  State  itself,  as  a  parent, 
the  task  of  educating  its  citizens ;  and  to 
siingy  or  timid  rich  men  they  say,  "  Edu- 
cate the  poor  well,  lest  they  be  dangerous 
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toyouP  England  has  feebly  entered  this 
course :  Prussia  and  America  lead  the 
van  of  the  movement.  Probably  it  is  the 
great  distinction  of  the  modern  world, 
our  chief  contrast  to  antiquity. 

Francis  W.  Newman. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THB  StORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

One  nail  strikes  out  another,  the  Ital- 
ians say.  It  was  not  wonderful  that 
Richard  Ross  should  feel  this,  peeing 
that  the  subject  which  concerned  his  own 
individual  life  most  closely  was  that 
which  drove  out  of  his  mind  all  immedi- 
ate recollection  of  the  other  which  was 
the  object  of  his  journey.  But  that  the 
strange  and  startling  apparition  of  the 
new  figure  which  suddenly  confronted 
her  should  have  driven  the  recollection 
of  Valentine  out  of  Lady  Eskside's  head, 
was  much  more  wonderful  —  for  her 
heart  was  rent  with  anxiety  about  Val ; 
whereas  Richard  was  only  vaguely,  light- 
ly affected  by  that  anxiety;  and  there 
was  no  such  magic  of  old  associations, 
old  passions,  curiosity,  and  that  baffled 
sense  of  impotence  which  provokes  the 
mind  to  put  forth  its  whole  powers,  in 
her  mind  as  in  his.  But  for  the  moment 
Lady  Eskside  forgot  her  beloved  boy,  and 
her  devouring  anxiety ;  forgot  everything 
but  the  shock  and  startling  sensation  pro- 
duced upon  her  by  this  face,  which  sud- 
denly looked  at  her,  meeting  her  gaze 
calmly,  unaware  of  its  own  power.  When 
she  brought  Dick  Brown  to  a  stop  in  his 
explanations  by  her  eager,  almost  wild 
question  "Who  are  you?"  the  subject 
which  up  to  that  moment  had  been  en- 
grossing her  whole  mind  departed  wholly 
out  of  it.  Poor  Val,  lying  upon  his 
mother's  bed  I  He  was  wronged  even 
by  those  who  loved  him  best  —  he  was 
forgotten,  if  only  for  a  moment,  in  the 
strain  and  stress  of  affairs  more  urgent ; 
but  happily  did  not  know  it.  Dick  was 
very  much  embarrassed,  eood  fellow,  to 
find  himself  suddenly  elevated  into  a 
place  of  such  importance,  and  to  be 
asked  so  passionately,  so  urgently,  who 
he  was.  Nothing  in  the  world  more 
easy  than  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 
He  smiled  involuntarily,  at  the  anxiety 
in  Lady  Eskside*s  face. 

**  It  is  very  easy  to  tell  you  that, 
ma'am,"  he  said.  '"I  didn't  send  my 
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name  thinking  you  wouldn't  know.  Vm 
Richard  Brown,  head  man  now  at  Mr. 
Stylists,  the  boat-builder  at  Oxford,  and 
for  three  years  at  Goodman's,  at  Eton. 
That  is  all  about  me." 

"What  is  H?"  said  the  old  lady. 
**No,  I  am  not  deaf  —  you  need  not 
speak  loud  ;  but  say  It  again.  Richard  ? 
Yes,  yes.  Of  course  it  could  be  nothing 
but  Richard.  And  you  came  to  tell  roe 
that  ?  Is  your  mother  living  ?  is  she 
still  living  ?  and  where  is  she  ?  Was  it 
she  that  sent  you  here  ?  " 

I  came  to  tell  you  about  Mr. 
Ross  " 

"Boy,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  •<doo't 
trifle ^iih  me.  This  was  what  drove  my 
darling  away.  Is  the  woman  living,  and 
do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  Your  face 
tells  a  great  deal,"  she  went  on,  "  but 
not  all.  Where  is  your  mother  ?  Did  she 
send  you  ?  Is  she  near  ?  Oh,  for  God's 
•ake,  if  you  have  any  pity,  tell  me  ! 
What  with  one  trouble  and  another,  I 
am  near  at  an  end  of  my  strength." 

"  Mr.  Ross  is  ill,  ma'am,"  said  Dick, 
much  bewildered,  but  holding  fast  to  his 
mother's  consigns,  not  to  say  anything 
about  her.  "He  is  lying  ill  at  our  —  at 
my  house." 

"  What  could  he  be  but  ill,"  cried  the 
old  lady,  drying  her  eyes,  "  after  ail  that 
has  come  and  gone  ?  But  don't  think 
that  I'll  let  you  go  now.  Richard,  per- 
haps you  are  ignorant,  perhaps  you  don't 
know  bow  important  it  is  —  but  oh,  for 
God's  sake,  tell  me  I  Have  ^ou  fl;ot  her  ? 
have  you  got  her  safe  this  time  ?  Come 
near  to  me  ;  you  have  a  kindly  face,'*  mv 
lady  went  on,' looking  closely  at  him  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  A  face  I  knew 
as  well  as  I  know  myself ;  but  kind  and 
young,  like  what  he  was  before  the  world 
touched  him.  Sit  down  here;  and  oh, 
roy  bonnie  man,  have  confidence  in  me  I " 

She  laid  her  delicate  old  hand  upon  his 
arm,  she  bent  towards  bim,  her  face  all 
tremulous  with  emotion,  tears  in  her 
eyes,  her  lips  quivering,  her  voice  pathet- 
ic and  tender  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 
Dick  looked  at  her  in  return  with  re* 
spectful  sympathy,  with  natural  kindness, 
but  with  a  half-smile  of  wonder.  What 
was  it  she  wanted  of  him  ?  What  could 
be  respond  to  such  an  appeal  ? 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  what  I  can  do 
for  jTOU,  what  I  can  tell  you,"  he  said ; 
«M'm  <buv  a  working  man,  not  educated 
to  speak  cf.  There  is  nothing  particular 
about  -rae  that  I  should  confide  in  any 
one;  but  if  you  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
want,  i'«e  liothing  to  conceal  neither," 


the  young  man  said  with  gentle  prid«i 
so  innocent  and  lione;it  that  it  made  bis 
smile  all  the  brighter.  "You  are  wel- 
come, ma'am,  if  you  care  for  it,  to  know 
everything  about  me." 

"  I  do  care  for  it,"  she  said,  keeping 
her  hand  upon  his  arm.  She  had  made 
him  sit  beside  her  on  the  little  sofa,  and 
her  eyes  were  so  intent  upon  his  face, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  sustain  the 
gaze.  He  paused  a  little  to  thiok  what 
he  could  say  first. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  yon, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  ;  "it's  ail 
in  what  I've  said  already.  Except  about 
Mr.  Ross  —  perhaps  that  is  what 
mean  ;  I  can't  say,  and  you  can't  think, 
what  he's  done  fvir  me  —  how  good  he'^ 
been.  My  life  is  more  a  story  about  him 
than  anything  about  me,"  said  pick,  witli 
a  generous  glow  coming  over  his  face, 
"since  the  day  I  first  met  him  oa  the 
river  " 

"  That  was  —  how  long  ago  ?  " 

"  He  wasn't  in  the  b<Mkts  till  the  year 
after,"  said  Dick,  availing  himself  of  the 
easiest  mode  of  calculating.  "  It's  about 
seven  years  since  —  we  were  both  boys, 
so  to  speak.  He  took  to  me  somehow, 
ma'am  —  out  of  his  own  bead  —  by 
chance  —  as  some  folks  says  " 

Under  other  circumstances  no  story 
could  have  been  so  interesting  to  Lady 
Eskside,  but  at  present  her  mind  was 
too  much  disturbed  to  follow  iL  She 
interrupted  him  hastily — "And  your 
mother  I  what  of  her  (  You  tell  me 
nothing  about  her!  Was  she  there  as 
well  as  you  ?  " 

Dick  felt  as  it  is  natural  to  feel  whea 
you  are  interrupted  in  a  congenial  story 
—  and  that  your  own  story,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  narratives.  He  repeat- 
ed —  "  My  mother  I  "  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment. How  his  mother  could  be 
more  interesting  to  anv  one  than  Mr. 
Ross  and  himself,  and  that  tale  of  tbeir 
meetin^r,  which  he  h^d  already  told  suc- 
cessfully more  than  once,  Dick  did.  oot 
know. 

"  Yes,  your  mother !  Tell  me  her 
name,  and  liow  she  brought  you  up,  and 
where  she  is  living!  —  for  she  is  uving, 
you  said  ?  Tell  roe  !  and  after  that,"  said 
Lady  Eskside,  in  an  unconsciously  insin- 
uating tone,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  listea  to 
you  about  my  poor  Val,  and  all  that  you 
lave  had  to  do  with  him.  Ah  !  be  sure 
that  is  wliat  I  would  like  best !  but  the 
other,  the  other  is  more  important. 
Where  is  she?  W4iat  does  she  call  her- 
self ?   How  did  she  bring  you  up  ?    Oh ! 
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Am*t  lose  time,  my  good  boy,  but  tell  me 
this,  for  I  must  know.*' 

Dick  became  much  confused  and  dis* 
torbed,  remembering  his  mother's  cau- 
tioo  to  him  not  to  mention  her.  He 
coald  not  understand  why  she  should 
thus  be  dragged  into  the  question.  But 
she  bad  evidently  expected  It,  which  was 
ferj  perplexine  to  him.  He  faltered  a 
little  in  his  reply. 

"My  mother  —  is  just  my  mother, 
ma'am.  She  Kves  with  me  ;  she's  nurs- 
isg  Mr.  Ross  now." 

The  old  lady  gave  a  cry,  and  grasped 
him  by  the  arm.  Has  she  told  him  ?  " 
ifcecned.   «  Does  Val  know  ?  " 

Know  what  ?  said  Dick  in  amaze. 
She  gazed  at  him  intently  for  a  moment, 
asd  then  all  at  once  fell  a«crying  and 
wringing  her  hands. 

-  Is  ray  boy  ill  ?  "  she  said.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  him  ?  how  soon  can  we 
eo  to  him  ?  Will  you  take  me  there, 
Richard,  as  quick  as  we  can  go  ?  Your 
Bother  is  nursing  him,  you  are  sure  ? 
and  you  don't  know  anything  she  could 
have  told  htm  ?  Oh,  let  us  go  !  there  is 
net  a  moment  to  lose.*^ 

She  got  up  hastily  to  ring  the  bell,  then 
sat  down  again.  "  There  will  be  no  train 
-*-DO  traia  till  tonight  or  to-morrow; 
ob,  these  trains,  that  have  always  to  be 
waited  for  !  In  old  days  you  could  start 
io  your  post-chaise  without  waiting  a 
Bioute.  And,  poor  lad,  you  will  want  a 
rest,"  she  added,  turning  to  look  at  him, 
'"and  food.  Oh,  but  if  you  knew  the 
ferer  in  my  mind  till  I  am  there  !  " 

''Don't  be  too  anxious,"  said  Dick, 
conpassiooately,  understanding  this  bet- 
ter ;  the  crisis  cannot  come  for  four 
(bys  yet,  and  the  doctor  says  my  nsother 
is  an  excellent  nurse,  and  tnat  he'll  pull 
through." 

laSj  Eskside  rose  again  in  ber  rest- 
lessness and  rang  the  belU  Bring 
ionething  for  this  gentleman  to  eat,"  she 
laki,  when  Harding  appeared  ;  "bring  a 
tray  to  the  dining-room  ;  and  get  me  the 
paper  about  the  trains  ;  and  let  none  of 
Ibe  other  fools  of  men  come  about  me  to 
ttare  and  stare,"  she  cried  fretfully. 
''Serve  us  yourselL  And  bid  your  wife 
cose  here  —  I  have  something  to  say  to 
her." 

"To  the  dining-room,  my  lady  ?  " 

•  Didn't  I  say  here ! "  cried  Lady  Esk- 
ade.  •*  You're  all  alike,  never  under- 
ttasdtfig.   Send  Margret  here." 

Mrs.  Harding  must  have  been  very 
dose  behind,  for  she  followed  almost 
■Mtandy.   She  gave  a  little  cry  at  sight 


of  Dick.  I  fear  this  was  not  so  indepcnd* 
I  ent  a  judgment  as  Lady  Eskside  sup* 
\  posed,  for  of  course  her  husband  had 
suggested  the  resemblance  she  was  called 
upon  to  remark  ;  but  she  had  no  un- 
bounded confidence  in  her  husband's 
judgment,  and  she  was  upon  the  whole  as 
likely  as  not  to  have  declared  against  him. 
Lady  Eskside  turned  sharply  round  upon 
her.  **  What  are  you  crying  out  about, 
Margret  ?  I  expected  a  woman  like  you  to 
have  more  sense.  What  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  was,  that  I  am  going  away  for  a  day 
or  two.  Well ;  why  are  you  staring  at  a 
stranger  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  lady !  "  cried  Mrs.  Harding, 
"  it's  no  possible  but  what  you  see  " 

"Ay,  ay— I  see,  I  see,"  cried  Lady 
Eskside,  moved  to  tears ;  **  well  I  see ; 
and  if  it  please  God,"  she  added  devoutly, 
"  I  almost  think  the  long  trouble's  over. 
Margret,  youll  not  say  anything ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  you  know  what  it  has  been 
this  many  a  year." 

"  Oh,  my  lady  I  yes,  my  lady  I  How 
could  I  be  in  the  house  and  no  know  ?  " 

"  It  is  just  like  you  all  I  "  cried  Lady 
Eskside,  with  another  sudden  change  of 
sentiment ;  •*  prying  into  other  folk's  bus- 
iness, instead  of  being  attentive  to  your 
own  ;  just  like  you  all  I  But  keep  your 
man  quiet,  Margret  Harding,  and  hold 
your  tongue  yourself.  That's  what  I 
think,"  she  went  on  softly,  ^  but  nothing's 
clear." 

Dick  sat  and  listened  to  all  this,  won- 
dering. He  thought  she  was  a  very 
strange  old  lady  to  change  her  tone  and 
manners  so  often  ;  but  there  was  enough 
of  sympathetic  feeling  in  him  to  show 
that,  though  he  could  not  tell  how  she 
was  moved,  she  was  much  moved  and 
excited.  He  was  sorry  for  her.  She  had 
so  kind  a  look  that  it  went  to  his  heart. 
Was  it  all  for  Val's  sake  t  and  what  did 
she  mean  about  his  mother  ?  Somehow 
he  could  not  connect  his  own  old  sus- 
picions as  to  who  his  father  was  with  this 
altogether  new  acquaintance.  He  got 
confused,  and  felt  all  power  to  think 
abandoning  him.  In  everything  she  said, 
it  was  his  mother  who  seemed  to  have 
the  first  place ;  and  EMck  felt  that  he 
knew  all  about  his  mother,  though  his 
father  was  a  mystery  to  him.  Of  what 
importance  could  she  be  —  a  tramp,  a 
vagrant,  a  woman  whom  he  himself  had 
only  been  able  to  withdraw  from  the 
fields  and  roads  with  difficulty — what 
could  she  be  to  this  stately  p|d  bdy? 
Dick,  for  his  part,  was  deeply  confound- 
ed, and  dki  not  know  what  to  think. 
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She  came  up  to  him  with  a  tremulous 
smile  when  the  housekeeper  went  away. 
"  Richard,"  she  said,  speaking  to  him  as 
if  (he  thought)  she  had  known  him  all  his 
life  —  "  if  1  am  right  in  what  I  think,  you 
and  I  will  be  great  friends  some  aay. 
Was  it  you  that  my  boy  wrote  about,  that 
he  was  fond  of  when  he  was  at  Eton  — 
oh,  how  blind  I  have  been  I  — that  had  a 
mother  you  were  very  good  to  ?  My  man, 
was  that  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am — my  lady  —  I  suppose 
it  was  me  —  " 

"  That  worked  so  well,  and  raised  your- 
self in  the  world  ?  that  he  was  going  to 
see  always,  till  some  fool,  some  meddling 
fool  that  knew  no  better,"  cried  Lady 
Eskside,  "  wrote  to  my  old  lord  to  stop 
it  ?  But  I  thank  God  I  did  not  stop  it ! " 
said  my  lady,  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks.  I  thank  the  Lord  I  had  con- 
fidence in  my  boy  1  Richard  !  it  was  you 
that  all  this  happened  about  ?  You  are 
sure  it  was  you  ?  " 

.  **  There  could  not  be  two  of  us,"  he 
said,  his  face  lighted  up  with  feeling ; 
for  Dick,  good  fellow,  though  he  did  not 
know  why  she  was  crying,  felt  something 
rise  in  his  throat  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
lady's  tears.  "  Yes,  ma'am  —  1  mean  my 
lady." 

"Don't  call  me  my  lady,  my  bonnie 
man;  call  me  —  but  never  mind  —  we'll 
wait  a  while ;  we'll  do  nothing  rash,"  cried 
Lady  Eskside.  "You're  hungry  and 
tired  all  this  time,  while  I've  been  think- 
ing of  myself  and  of  Val,  and  not  of  you. 
Come  and  have  something  to  eat,  Rich- 
ard ;  and  then  you'll  take  me  to  my  boy." 

But  Lady  Eskside  was  two  or  three 
years  over  seventy.  She  was  worn  out 
.with  anxiety,  and  now  with  the  sudden  ex- 
citement of  this  visitor.  She  had  taken 
neither  food  nor  sleep  as  became  her 
years  since  Val  had  disappeared ;  and 
before  her  preparations  could  be  made, 
she  herself  allowed  that  to  attempt  to 
travel  by  the  night  train  would  be  foolish 
and  unavailing.  "  I  don't  want  to  die 
before  it's  all  settled,'*  she  said,  smiling 
and  crying.  "  We'll  have  to  wait  till  to- 
morrow." And  Dick,  who  had  travelled 
all  night,  was  very  willing  to  wait.  She 
sat  by  him  and  talked  to  him  while  he  had 
his  meal,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  after  ; 
and  though  Dick  was  not  stupid,  he  was 
a  child  in  the  hands  of  the  clever  old 
lady,  who  recovered  all  her  spirit  now 
that  her  anxiety  was  removed,  and  this 
wonderful  power  of  setting  everything 
right  wa^  put  into  her  hands.  Lady  Esk- 
side was  but  human,  and,  so  far  as  she 


was  aware,  no  one  but  herself  had  the 
faintest  inkling  of  this  blessed  way  of 
clearing  up  the  troubles  of  the  family,  or 
knew  anything  of  Dick  Brown  and  his 
mother.  She  felt  that  she  had  found  it 
out,  that  it  would  be  her  part  to  clear  it 
all  up,  and  the  thought  was  sweet  to  her. 
And  as  for  her  anxiety,  Dick  made  so 
light  of  Valentine's  illness,  which  did  not 
now  alarm  himself,  that  he  made  Lady 
Eskside  rather  happy  than  otherwise  by 
his  account,  supplying  her  with  a  reason 
for  Val's  silence  without  communicating 
any  alarm  to  her  mind.  Very  soon  she 
knew  everything  about  Dick,  —  more  than 
he  knew  himself  —  his  tramp-life,  his 
wanderings  with  his  mother,  his  longings 
for  something  better,  for  a  home  and 
settled  dwelling-place.  And  Dick,  with- 
out knowing,  made  such  a  picture  of  his. 
mother  as  touched  the  old  lady's  heart. 
"  She  used  to  sit  at  the  window  and  watch 
for  the  boat.  That  was  the  first  thing 
that  reconciled  her  a  bit,"  said  Dicl^ 
"  She  used  to  watch  and  watch  for  Mr. 
Ross's  boat,  and  sit  like  a  statue  whea 
we'd  started  him,  to  see  him  come  back. 
She  always  took  a  deal  of  interest  in  Mr. 
Ross." 

"  Did  she  ever  tell  you  why  ?  " 

"  Because  he  was  so  kind,"  said  Dick. 
"  I've  thouffht  often  there  was  more  in  it 
than  that ;  but  what  could  a  fellow  say  to 
his  mother,  ma'am  ?  I  wasn't  one  to 
worry  her  with  questions.  That's  how 
she  used  to  sit  watching.  Mother  is 
strange  often ;  but  there  never  was  any 
harm  in  her,"  said  Dick,  fervently  — 
"  never  I  The  others  would  hold  their 
tongues  when  she  was  by  —  I've  thought 
of  it  often  since ;  and  when  she  saw  my 
heart  was  set  on  settling  down,  she  gave 
into  it,  all  on  my  account.  That  is  what 
I  call  a  Kood  woman,"  he  cried,  encour- 
aged by  tne  attention  and  sympathy  with 
wliich  his  story  was  received.  Lady  Esk- 
side learnt  more  in  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
woman  who  had  cost  her  so  dear,  than 
she  could  have  done  otherwise  in  years. 
She  found  out  everythinor  about  her.  She 
even  got  to  feel  for  and  pity  the  njother 
—  ignorant,  foolish,  unwittin?  what  harm 
she  was  doing  —  who  thus  kept  to  her 
savage  point  of  honour,  and  never  be- 
trayed herself  nor  claimed  her  son. 
Dick,  unconscious,  told  everything.  It 
was  only  on  thinking  it  over  after  that  he 
remembered  again  his  mother's  charge 
not  to  say  anything  of  her.  **  Say  only 
it's  your  mother."  Well  I  he  said  to 
himself,  he  had  said  no  more.  It  was  as 
his  mother  that  be  had  spoken  of  her,  and 
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as  that  alone.  He  knew  her  in  no  other 
character.  He  had  spoken  of  her  life, 
her  habits,  her  goodness  ;  but  he  had 
told  nothing  more.  There  was  not,  in- 
deed, anything  more  to  tell,  had  he 
wished  to  betray  her. 

In  the  afternoon,  Lady  Eskside  was 
persuaded  to  go  and  rest  —  a  repose 
which  she  wanted  mightily — and  Dick 
was  left  alone.  It  was  then  that  he  be- 
pan  to  think  that  possibly  he  had  been 
indiscreet  in  his  revelations  ;  and  he  was 
somewhat  frightened,  to  tell  the  truth, 
vhen  he  found  himself  left  in  the  ereat 
drawing-room  alone.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  wait 
there,  where  Lady  Eskside  left  him,  until 
she  came  back.  He  felt  a  little  doubtful 
whether  he  might  examine  the  great  cab- 
inet, and  all  the  ci:rious  things  he  saw, 
and  which  fired  him  with  interest.  He 
could  not  do  them  any  harm,  at  last  he 
reflected  ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  kind 
old  lady  would  object.  So  he  got  out  his 
oote-book,  and  made  little  drawings  of 
various  things  that  struck  his  fancy. 
The  wonder  being  over  for  the  moment, 
and  the  pressure  of  Ladv  Eskside's  ques- 
tions, Dick's  mind  gladly  retired  from  it 
altogether,  and  returned  to  easier  every- 
day matters.  That  this  discovery,  what- 
ever it  was,  should  make  any  difference 
in  his  life,  did  not  seem  to  nim  at  all  a 
likely  idea ;  nor  did  such  a  notion  seri- 
ously enter  his  mind.  And  no  thought 
of  the  possible  transference  of  his  own 
lowly  and  active  life  to  such  surroundings 
as  those  which  were  now  about  him,  ever 
occurred  to  Dick.  He  would  have  been 
extremely  amused  by  the  idea.  But  he 
made  a  note  in  his  book  —  a  rough  little 
drawing,  yet  quite  enough  to  be  a  guide 
to  him  —  of  sundry  little  "details"  — 
arrangements  of  brackets  and  shelves, 
which  he  thought  might  be  adapted  even 
to  his  little  place  on  a  small  scale.  He 
had  his  eyes  always  about  him,  ready  to 
note  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  though 
he  smiled  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  copy- 
bg  in  his  tiny  parlour  what  he  saw  in  this 
great  room,  yet  he  made  his  drawings  all 
the  same,  with  his  rough  workman's  pen- 
cil. The  drawings  were  very  rough,  but 
he  knew  how  to  work  from  them,  and  in 
his  mind's  eye  already  saw  a  homely  imi- 
tation of  the  objects  he  admired  figuring 
tipon  his  low  walls.  He  even  thoug  it  it 
would  amuse  Val,  when  he  got  better,  to 
see  in  the  boatman's  parlour  a  humble 
copy  of  the  brackets  in  Rosscraig. 

And  after  this,  as  one  of  the  windows 
was  opeoy  he  strayed  out,  with  some  per- 


turbation lest  he  should  be  taking  too 
much  upon  him,  and  wandered  through 
the  shrubberies,  and  out  into  the  woods. 
It  was  a  soft  spring  afternoon,  the  sun 
getting  near  his  setting,  the  trees  show- 
ing a  faint  greenness,  the  sound  of  the 
Esk  filling  the  air.  The  river  was  full 
and  strong,  swelled  by  the  spring  rains, 
and  by  the  melting  of  all  the  early  frosts. 
It  made  a  continuous  murmur,  filling  the 
whole  soft  universe  around  with  an  all- 
pervading  sound.  Dick  had  almost  for- 
gotten what  the  woods  were  like  in  the 
early  spring;  and  the  charm  of  the  still- 
ness and  the  woodland  rustle,  the  slant- 
ing lines  of  light,  the  bright  gleams  of 
green,  the  tender  depths  of  shadow,  stole 
into  his  heart.  He  had  a  still,  profound, 
undemonstrative  enjoyment  ot  natufe, 
loving  her  without  being  able  to  put  his 
love  into  words  ;  and  the  beauty  of  those 
irregular  banks,  all  broken  with  light  and 
shade,  topped  with  trees  which  threw  up 
their  tall  stems  towards  the  sky,  waiting 
till  the  blessing  of  new  life  should  come 
upon  them  —  delighted  the  young  man, 
who  for  years  had  known  no  finer  scenery 
than  the  unexciting  precincts  of  the 
Thames.  Dear  Thames,  kind'  river,  for- 
give the  words!  —  ungrateful  words  to 
come  from  the  lips  of  one  who  owes  thee 
untold  pleasures  ;  but  soft  meadows  and 
weeping  willows,  and  all  the  gentle  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  level  stream,  looked 
tame  beside  the  foaming,  tumbling  river, 
rushing  with  shouts  among  its  rocks, 
singing  over  its  pebbles,  leaping  and 
hurrying  onward  through  all  those  bold 
braes  that  hemmed  it  in,  and  played  per- 
petual chase  and  escape  with  the  brown 
torrent.  The  trees  on  Eskside  were  not 
the  grand  broad  placid  trees  to  which 
Dick  was  used.  Red  firs,  with  the  sun 
on  their  great  russet  pillars ;  white 
birches,  poising  daintily  on  every  fairy 
knowe ;  pale  ash-trees,  long-limbed  and 
bare  —  mixed  with  the  oaks  and  beeches, 
and  gave  a  different  character  to  the 
scene  ;  and  here  and  there  a  bold  bit  of 
brown  rock,  a  slip  of  red  earth,  the  stony 
course  of  a  burn  which  went  rattling  id 
hot  haste  to  join  the  Esk,  crossing  the 
path  and  toppling  down  in  dozens  of  tiny 
waterfalls  —  all  these  were  like  nothing 
he  had  ever  seen  before.  He  strayed 
on  a  little  further  and  a  little  further, 
by  bypaths  of  which  Val  knew  every 
curve  and  corner,  under  trees,  every 
one  of  which,  could  they  have  spoken, 
would  have  asked  for  "news  of  their 
young  lord.  Sometimes  it  occurred  to 
nim,  with  a  sense  of  additional  pleasure. 
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that  all  this  would  one  day  belong 
to  his  young  patron.  Would  Val  ever 
ask  him  to  come  here,  he  wondered? 
then  **  Lord  bless  me  I "  said  Dick  to 
himself,  **  why  should  he  ?  He'll  always 
be  kind  and  sood  as  long  as  he  lives ; 
but  why  should  he  ask  the  like  of  me  ? 
and  he  laughed  at  his  own  absurdity. 
But  what  with  these  thoughts,  and  what 
with  no  thought  at  all,  mere  pleasure, 
which  perhaps  carries  farthest,  he  went 
on,  much  farther  than  he  knew,  as  far 
as  the  linn  and  the  two  great  beeches 
which  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  Val's 
life.  Just  before  he  reached  that  point 
he  was  stopped  by  a  sudden  sound  which 
startled  him,  which  had  a  distinct  tone 
of  humanity  in  it,  and  did  not  spnng 
from  the  fresh  and  free  nature  about. 
It  was  the  sound  of  a  sob.  Dick  stood 
still  and  looked  about  him,  with  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  childhood  rising  fresh 
into  bis  mind,  and  a  tender  thought  of 
finding  some  poor  little  tired  wanderer 
under  some  tree,  crying  for  weariness. 
But  he  could  see  nothing,  and  presently 
went  on  again,  persuading  himself  that 
his  ears  must  have  deceived  him.  He 
went  on,  himself  rousing  intermittent 
echoes,  for  his  step  was  sometimes  inau- 
dible on  the  mossy  turf,  and  sometimes 
sent  thrills  of  sound  all  through  the 
wood,  as  his  foot  crashed  on  a  fallen 
branch,  or  struck  the  pebbles  aside  in  a 
little  shower. 

When  he  got  to  the  linn  he  paused 
some  time  on  the  edge  of  the  river, 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  place ;  and 
only  when  he  was  passing  on,  perceived 
behind  him,  all  at  once,  somebody  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees  —  a  little 
figure  muffled  in  a  blue  cloak,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  bole  of  one  of  the  big 
beeches.  Dick  made  an  unconscious 
exclamation  —  "I  beg  your  pardon"  — 
and  went  on,  half  frightened  lest  he 
should  have  disturbed  some  one  who  had 
a  belter  right  to  be  there  than  he  had. 
But  this  incident  broke  the  spell  of  his 
wandering,  and  recalled  him  to  the 
thought  that  he  was  far  from  Rosscraig, 
and  that  it  would  be  safer  to  turn  back 
as  he  had  come,  than  to  risk  losing  his 
way.  Perhaps  a  little  curiosity  about 
the  solitary  figure  under  the  tree  had 
something  to  do  with  this  prudent 
thought ;  but  his  furiosi ty  was  lessened 
by  a  second  glance  he  had  stolen  through 
the  trees,  which  showed  him  that  it  was 
a  lady  who  sat  there.  Had  it  been  a 
tramp-woman,  Dick  might  have  shown 
his  sympathy  *,  but  with  a  lady,  even  one 


in  trouble,  he  could  only  intrude;  and 
yet  he  could  not  help  being  interested. 
Could  it  be  from  her  that  the  sob  had 
come?  and  why  should  she  be  crying 
here,  all  alone,  like  an  enchanted  prin- 
cess ?  He  knew  little  about  enchanted 
princesses,  but  he  had  a  tender  heart, 
and  the  sob  had  troubled  him.  He  went 
back  again,  passing  slowly,  tr^'ing  to 
make  out,  without  staring  —  which  was 
not  consistent  with  Dick*s  idea  of  "  man- 
ners'* —  who  it  was,  and  what  she  was 
doing  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree.  The 
soft  grass  glade  between  these  two 
giants  of  the  wood  was  lighted  up  by  a 
slant  ray  of  the  sun  whidi  slid  all  the 
way  down  the  high  bank  on  the  other 
side  of  Esk,  to  pour  that  oblique  line  of 
glory  under  the  great  sweeping  boughs 
over  the  greensward.  She  was  seated 
out  of  the  sunshine,  but  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  light,  and  it  seemed 
to  Dick  that  it  was  a  face  he  had  seea 
before.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  young  face,  and  a  fair  one,  touched 
him  so  much  as  that  it  was  very  pale  and 
mournful,  justifying  his  idea  that  the  sob 
must  somehow  have  belonged  to  it. 
How  he  would  have  liked  to  linger,  to 
ask  what  was  the  matter!  He  would 
have  done  so,  had  she  not  been  a  lady ; 
but  Dick  knew  his  place.  His  surprise 
was  great,  however,  when,  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned,  he  heard  a  stir,  a  sound 
of  footsteps,  a  faint  call,  which  seemed 
addressed  to  him.  He  turned  round 
quickly.  The  girl,  whoever  she  was,  had 
risen  from  her  seat.  She  had  come  out 
of  the  shade  into  the  sunshine,  and  was 
standing  between  the  trees,  with  the  light 
upon  her,  catching  a  glittering  ed  ^e  of 
hair,  and  giving  a  hem  of  brightness  to 
one  side  other  ti^ure,  and  to  the  outlines 
of  the  blue  cloak.  "  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
did  you  call  me  ? "  said  Dick,  shy  but 
eager.  Perhaps  she  had  lost  her  way. 
Perhaps  she  wanted  help  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Then  the  little  woodland 
lady  beckoned  to  him  timidly.  I  think, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  anxiety  and 
longing  that  swelled  her  heart  well- 
nigh  to  bursting,  that  Violet  would  never 
have  had  the  courage  thus  to  appeal  to  a 
stranger  in  the  wood. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

She  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him, 
timid,  yet  with  that  confidence  vvhich  so- 
cial superiority  gives :  for  Dick,  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  though  I  love  him,  was 
not  one  of  those  wonderful  beings  who 
bear  the  exterior  of  a  fine  gentleman 
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even  IB  a  workman's  clothes.  He  was 
not  vulgar  in  any  respect,  being  perfectly 
free  from  every  kind  of  pretension,  and 
with  all  the  essence  of  nne  manners  — 
that  politeness  of  the  heart  which  neither 
birth  Dor  education  by  themselves  can 
give;  but  though,  as  I  have  said,  his 
dress  was  to  a  certain  degree  copied 
from  Valentine's  who  possessed  the  je  ne 
sais  quoi  in  perfection,  and  was  quite 
well-made  and  unobtrusive,  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  allow  that  Dick  hacf  not  that 
mysterious  something  which  makes  a 
gentleman.  You  could  have  found  no 
Liult  with  bis  appearance,  and  to  look  at 
«  his  candid  countenance  was  to  trust  him  ; 
bat  yet  he  had  not  the  je  ne  sais  gu4>t\ 
aad  Violet  knew  that,  conventionally 
speaking,  she  was  addressing  one  who 
was  *^  not  a  gentleman  ;  "  this  fact  gave 
her  a  degree  of  freedom  in  calling  him 
which  she  would  scarcely  have  felt  with 
a  stranger  of  her  own  class.  But  more 
than  that,  Violet  had  recognized  Dick. 
It  was  some  years  since  she  had  seen 
bim,  but  she  remembered  him.  Not  all 
at  once,  it  is  true.  When  he  appeared 
first,  before  he  saw  her,  she  had  felt  as 
he  did,  that  she  had  seen  his  face  before  ; 
but  ere  he  passed  again,  she  had  made  out 
where  and  bow  it  was  that  she  bad  seen 
him.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that 
Violet's  heart  was  full  to  overflowing 
with  thoughts  of  Val,  of  whom  this  stran- 
ger, so  suddenlv  and  strangely  appearing, 
was  a  kind  of  snadow  in  her  mind.  The 
whole  scene  came  before  her  as  by  a 
flash  of  light,  after  five  minutes'  ponder- 
ing within  herself  where  she  had  seen 
that  face  before  —  for  from  the  first 
glance  she  had  felt  that  it  was  somehow 
associated  with  Valentine.  What  could 
bring  bim  here,  this  boatman  from  the 
.Thames?  Her  heart  was  breaking  for 
news  of  her  young  lover,  so  dismally 
parted  from  her,  whom  she  must  never 
see  again  (she  thought) ;  but  only  to  hear 
his  name,  to  know  where  he  was,  would 
be  something.  She  would  not  have  be- 
trayed herself  to  "a  gentleman,"  one  of 
Val*s  friends  and  equals ;  but  of  "  Mr. 
Brown''  —  she  remembered  even  his 
name  by  good  fortune  —  she  might  make 
her  inquiries  freely.  So,  urged  by  the 
anguish  in  her  poor  little  breast,  Vi  took 
this  bold  step.  She  had  been  sitting 
thus  for  hours  crying  all  alone,  and  think- 
ing to  herself  that  this  horrible  blank 
was  to  go  on  forever,  that  she  would 
nevermore  hear  of  him  even  —  and  1 
have  not  the  heart  to  blame  her  for  ap- 
pealing thus  to  the  first  possibility  of 


help.  She  made  a  step  forward,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  pitiful  little  smile. 
"  Perhaps  you  do  not  remember,"  she 
said,  *'but  I  think  I  am  sure  it  is  you.  I 
never  forget  people  whom  I  have  once 
seen.  Did  not  you  row  us  once,  on  the 
Thames,  at  Eton  —  my  father  and  " 

**  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  to  be  sure  ! "  cried 
Dick.  "  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  you  be- 
fore." He  was  a  little  confused,  after 
his  experience  with  Lady  Eskside,  how 
he  ought  to  address  a  lady,  but  after  re- 
flection decided  that  "  ma'am  "  must  al- 
ways be  right ;  for  had  he  not  heard  the 
queen  herself  addressed  by  the  finest  of 
fine  ladies  as  "  Ma'am  '*  ? 

**  Yes  ;  and  I  remember  you,"  said  VI. 
Then  she  made  a  pause,  and  with  a  wist- 
ful glance  at  him,  and  a  sudden  flush 
whicli  went  as  quickly  as  it  came,  added 
—  "  I  am  Mr.  Ross's  cousin," 

"  I  recollect  now,"  cried  Dick.  **  He 
was  so  set  on  it  that  you  should  see 
everything.  I  think  he  was  a  bit  better 
when  I  left." 

**  Better  !  "  cried  Violet,  clasping  her 

hands    together;  "was  he  "  She 

was  going  to  say,  was  he  ill  ?  and  then 
reflected  that  perhaps  it  was  best  not  to 
betray  to  a  stranger  how  little  she  knew 
of  him.  So  she  stood  looking  up  in  his 
face,  with  great  eyes  dilated.  Her  eyes 
had  been  pathetic  and  full  of  entreaty 
even  when  poor  Vi  was  at  her  happiest. 
Now  there  is  no  telling  how  beseeching 
those  pretty  eyes  were,  with  the  tears 
stealing  into  them,  making  them  bigsjer, 
softer,  more  liquid  and  tender  still.  This 
look  quite  made  an  end  of  poor  Dick, 
who  felt  disposed  to  cry  too  for  company, 
and  was  aware  of  some  strange,  unusual 
movements  in  his  own  good  heart. 

"  Don't  you  fret,"  he  said  soothingly  ; 
"  I  brought  the  old  lady  the  news  this 
morning.  He  had  an  accident,  and  his 
illness  was  sudden.  But  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  accident,"  he  added. 
"  Don't  be  frightened,  ma'am.  It's  some 
fever,  but  not  the  worst  kind  ;  and  the 
doctor  told  me  himself  that  he'd  pull 
through." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brown  I "  cried  poor  VI. 
She  dropped  down  upon  a  fallen  tree, 
and  began  to  cry,  so  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly look  at  her  for  pity. 

"  Indeed  you  must  not  be  frightened,** 
said  Dick,  I  am  not  anxious  a  bit,  after 
what  the  doctor  told  me.  Neither  is  the 
old  lady  up  there  at  the  Castle  —  Lady 
Eskside.  She  is  going  with  me  to-mor- 
row morning  to  help  to  nurse  him. 
Mother  has  bim  in  hand,"  Dick  added 
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with  a  liltle  pride,  "and  he's  very  safe 
with  her.  Don't  fret  liice  this  —  now 
don't  1  when  I  tell  you  the  doctor  says 
hell  pull  through." 

"  Oh  Val,  Val,  my  Val ! "  cried  poor 
little  Violet.  It  was  not  because  she  was 
frightened  ;  for  at  her  age  —  unless  ex- 
perience has  taught  otherwise — getting 
better  seems  so  necessary,  so  inevitable 
a  conclusion  to  being  ill.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  his  life  ;  but  her  heart  was  rent 
with  pity,  with  tenderness,  with  that 
poignant  touching  remorse  to  which  the 
innocent  are  liable.  All  that  had  gone 
before,  all  that  Valentine  had  suffered, 
seemed  to  come  back  to  her.  It  was  not 
her  fault,  birt  it  was  "  our "  fault.  She 
seemed  to  herself  to  be  involved  in  the 
cause  of  it,  though  she  would  have  died 
sooner  than  harm  him.  Her  lips  began 
to  quiver,  the  tears  rained  through  the 
fingers  with  which  she  tried  to  hide  her 
piteous  streaming  eyes.  "  Oh  Val,  Val, 
my  Val  i "  she  cried.  It  was  "  our " 
fault ;  her  father  had  done  it,  and  even 
good  Sandy  had  had  his  share  ;  and  her- 
self, who  had  twined  her  foolish  little  life 
with  his,  so  that  even  parting  with  her  had 
been  another  complication  in  Valentine's 
woes.  She  seemed  to  see  him  looking 
up  at  her  in  the  moonlight,  bidding  her 
good-bye.  Oh,  why  did  he  think  of  her  ? 
why  did  he  take  that  trouble  for  her  ? 
She  scarcely  heard  Dick's  anxious  at- 
tempts at  consolation.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  the  future,  in  which,  no 
doubt  —  how  could  she  doubt  it  ?  —  Val- 
entine would  get  better  ;  but  of  the  past, 
and  of  all  that  made  him  ill.  Her  tears, 
her  abandonment  to  that  sorrow,  her  at- 
tempts to  command  herself,  went  to 
Dick's  heart.  He  stood  looking  at  her, 
wondering  wistfully  for  the  first  time  in 
bis  life,  over  the  differences  in  men's  lots. 
If  he  (Dick)  were  to  fall  ill,  his  mother, 
no  doubt  would  be  grieved ;  but  Dick 
knew  that  it  would  create  no  commotion 
in  the  world;  would  not  "upset"  any 
one  as  Val's  illness  did.  Naturally,  the 
good  fellow  felt,  Mr.  Ross  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  he  was  or  would 
ever  be  ;  but  still  — 

"  Oh,  how  foolish  you  must  think  me  ! " 
cried  Violet,  drying  her  eyes.  "  It  is  not 
that  I  am  frightened.  It  is  because  I 
know  all  that  made  him  ill.  Oh,  Mr. 
Brown,  tell  me  about  it — tell  me  every- 
thing. He  is  my  cousin,  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  like  my  —  brother.  He  used 
touring  me  here  when  I  was  a  child. 
You  can't  think  how  everything  here  is 
full  of  him  —  and  then  all  at  once  never' 


to  hear  a  word  1 "  Between  every  broken 
sentence  the  tears  fell  in  little  bright 
showers  from  Violet's  eyes. 

Dick  sat  down  on  the  same  fallen  tree, 
but  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  told  her 
all  he  knew  —  which  was  not  everything, 
for  his  mother  did  not  enter  into  details, 
and  he  knew  little  about  the  incident  oo 
the  river,  and  her  share  in  it  Violet  lis- 
tened, never  taking  her  eyes  from  his 
face,  which  was  hard  upon  Dick,  yet  not 
undelightful  to  him.  He  had  gone 
tlirougn  a  great  many  experiences  tliat 
morning.  But  even  Lady  Eskside's 
strange  emotion,  her  curiosity  about  him- 
self, and  agitated  manner,  had  not  the 
same  effect  as  this  still  more  unexpected 
and  strange  encounter.  He  sat,  at  first 
rather  awkwardly,  upon  the  edge  of  his 
end  of  the  tree,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  her,  but  not  always  bold  enough 
to  look  at  her.  The  slant  of  the  sunbeam, 
which  was  gradually  dying  off  the  scene, 
fell  in  the  middle  between  them  like  a 
rail  of  gold,  separating  them  from  each 
other.  Across  this  heavenly  line  of  sep- 
aration her  eyes  shone  like  stars,  often 
bewildering  Dick,  though  he  kept  pretty 
straight  in  his  narrative,  taking  as  little 
account  as  possible  of  the  occasional  gid- 
diness that  came  over  him,  and  the  daz- 
zling sensation  in  his  eves.  Violet,  inter- 
rupting him  now  and  then  by  a  brief 
question,  sometimes  crying  softly  under 
her  breath,  gave  her  entire  attention  to 
every  word  ;  and  Esk  ran  on  through  all, 
with  a  murmur  as  of  a  third  person  keep- 
ing them  company ;  and  the  wood  con- 
tributed those  numberless  soft  sounds 
which  make  up  the  silence  of  nature,  en- 
veloping them  in  an  atmosphere  of  her 
own.  Dick  was  not  much  given  to  poet- 
ry, but  he  felt  like  something  in  a  fairy 
tale.  It  was  an  experience  altogether, 
new  and  strange  ;  for  hitherto  there  had* 
been  no  enchantments  in  his  life.  How 
different  it  was  to  her  and  to  him  I  To 
the  young  man,  the  first  thrill  of  romance, 
the  first  touch  of  magic  —  the  beginning 
of  all  sweet  delusions,  follies,  and  dreams  ; 
to  the  girl,  an  imperfect,  faltering  narra- 
tive, filled  out  by  imagination,  a  poor, 
blurred  picture  —  better,  far  better,  in- 
deed, than  nothing,  and  giving  her  for  the 
moment  a  kind  of  miserable  happiness, 
but  in  itself  nothing.  It  is  frightful  to 
think  at  what  a  disadvantage  people  meet 
each  other  in  this  world.  Dick's  life, 
which  had  all  been  honest  prose  up  to 
this  moment,  became  on  the  spot,  poetry  ; 
but,  poor  fellow,  he  was  nothing  but 
prose,  poor  prose  to  Vi,  to  whom  these 
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woods  were  full  of  all  the  Ivric  melodies 
of  young  life.  She  listened  to  him  with- 
out thinking  of  him,  drinking  in  every 
word,  and  not  ungrateful,  any  more  than 
she  was  uneratefuT  to  the  fallen  tree,  or 
the  beech  boughs  that  sheltered  her. 
Nay,  she  had  a  warmer  feeling,  a  sense  of 
grateful  friendship,  to  Dick. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
EARLY  EASTERN  TRAVELLERS. 


MANDEVILLE. 

Inasmuch  as  Sir  John  Mandeville  — 
albeit  not  excessively  scrupulous  as  tol  . 

his  facts  —  exhibits  a  tincture  of  science  I  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  beyond  which 
from  which  other  mediaeval  travellers  are  i  lay,  according  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 


the  rivers  which  ran  southward  were  in- 
finitely more  rapid  in  their  course  than 
those  which  —  owing  to  trifling  inequali- 
ties of  surface  —  ran  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Far  awav  to  the  north,  be- 
yond the  country  ot  the  Hyperboreans 
and  paradise  itself,  was  the  land  of  dark- 
ness and  perpetual  night,  wherein  no 
man  might  abide  ;  while  to  the  south  lay 
a  fiery  tract  equally  uninhabitable  by 
human  beings.  Stated  roughly,  then, 
the  mediaeval  world  was  a  huge  mass  — 
square  or  round  —  deflecting  somewhat 
to  the  south,  and  consisting  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  Empire,  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander, the  realms  of  the  unconquered 
Scythians,  and  India.    This  world  was 


remarkably  free,  it  may  be  well,  before 
following  the  worthy  knight  on  his  wan- 
derings, to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
an  early  eastern  traveller,  by  recalling, 
as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  idea  of  configu- 
ration of  the  earth  which  was  accepted 
as  accurate  in  his  day.    In  the  year  of 
grace,  1874,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  any 
average  child  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  has  been  to  school  at  all,  has  clearer 
ideas  of  the  solar  system  than  the  hardy 
Toyagers  who,  in  quest  of  pleasure  or 
profit,  traversed  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
middle  ages.   The  idea  of  the  earth  as  a 
mere  satellite  of  the  sun  had,  it  is  true, 
occurred  to  Pythagoras,  as  forming  part 
of  a  cosmic  universe,  in  which  planets 
revolve  around  a  central  fire,  or  sun 
and  tbe  sphericity  of  our  world  had  been 
taught  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  and,  at  a 
later  date,  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers, 
until  what  is  called  the  Ptolemaic  system 
was  generally  accepted  by  geographers. 
This  scheme  of  the  universe  flattered  the 
vanity  of  mankind,  by  making  the  earth 
tbe  centre,  around  which  revolved  the 
sao,  moon,  and  planets.   Towards  the 
sixth  century,  however,  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth  fell  into  disfavour,  and,  in  the 
general  darkness  which  shrouded  the  hu- 
man mind  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
century,    the    theory   originally  pro- 
pounded by  Xenophanes  —  that  the  earth 
is  a  high  mountain,  with  stars  floating 
round  its  summit,  was  very  generally  ac- 
cepted.    Sunrise  and  sunset  were  ex- 
plained by  the  enormous  elevation  of  the 
centre  of  the  world,  which  was  supposed 
to  cut  off  the  rays  of  the  revolving  sun. 
The  evident  convexity  of  surface  was 
ascribed  to  the  lower  position  of  the 
wanner  countries,  and  this  hypothesis 


the  regions  inhabited  by  men  before  the 
flood. 

This  same  Cosmas,  who  died  about 
550  A.D.,  may  be  fairly  considered  the 
best  and  clearest  exponent  of  the  astron- 
omy and  geography  of  the  dark  ages. 
In  early  life  a  merchant,  trading  from 
Alexandria  to  India,  he  probably  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  and  becoming  in 
later  life  a  monk  at  Alexandria,  he 
penned  the  famous  volume  which  bears 
his  name.    His  work  is  of  a  distinctly 
controversial  character,  having  been  writ- 
ten to  confute  those  philosophers  who 
wickedly  persisted  in  reasserting  the  doc- 
trines of  ancient  pagans,  who  had  de- 
clared the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  existence  of  antipodes. 
With  that  intense  bitterness  which  is 
even  more  conspicuous  in  scientific  than, 
"n  theological  controversy,  Cosmas  pul- 
verizes his  adversaries  by  argument  and 
sarcasm,  and,  after  going  to  the  length  of 
making  a  picture  of  four  men,  trying  to 
stand  on  a  globe,  about  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, dismisses  the  antipodists  with  im- 
measurable contempt.    He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  inasmuch  as  of  the 
four  elements  —  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire 
—  earth  is  by  far  the  heaviest,  the  earth 
must  naturally  be  the  centre  and  base  of 
the  universe,  for  "  if  there  were  anylhinjr 
beyond  the  earth  it  would  naturally  fall." 
The  earth  is  therefore  pictured  as  an 
oblong  mountain,  around  which,  at  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  summit, 
the  sun  performs  its  daily  revolution  — 
the  portion  of  the  hill  above  the  sun 
being  the  land  of  darkness.    The  base 
of  the  vast  elevation  is  washed  by  the  cir- 
cumambient ocean,  of  which  the  known 
seas  were  supposed — accurately  except 


was  supported  by  the  bold  assertion  that  in  the  case  of  tbe  Caspian  —  to  be  inlets 
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or  gulfs.  At  the  extremity  of  ocean,  "  the 
inferior  parts  of  heaven  descend  upoa  it 
and  the  upper  part  is  a  vault." 

This  scheme  of  the  universe  looks  very 
well  in  elevation,  or  section,  but  when  re- 
duced to  a  ground-plan  or  map  produces 
the  oddest  efiEect.  The  earliest  mediaeval 
map  of  the  world  presents  many  extraor- 
dinary features.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  be- 
ing longest  from  east  to  west.  Around 
the  four  sides  of  the  parallelogram  is  a 
broad  margin  occupied  by  the  ocean, 
which  in  four  places  penetrates  far  into 
the  terrestrial  portion.  These  inlets  are 
the  Sinus  Romanus  or  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  As  there  were  four  ele- 
ments and  four  gulfs,  so  also  were  there 
four  creat  rivers  rising  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  region  depicted  in  a  sort  of 
supplementary  parallelogram  beyond  the 
ocean  to  the  eastward.  These  rivers 
were  supposed  to  flow  under  the  ocean, 
and  to  reappear  in  the  known  world  at 
indeterminate  spots.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  piirallelogram,  is  the  "  transoceanic 
land  inhabited  by  roan  before  the  flood," 
and  on  the  southern  side  is  a  similar 
tract,  simply  designated  terra  ultra 
oceanum»^ 

This  theory  of  rivers  lasted,  with  slight 
modifications,  to  Mandeville's  time,  and 
is  thus  set  forth  by  that  worthy  knight : 
"  Of  Paradise  I  cannot  speak  properly, 
for  I  was  not  there.  It  is  far  beyond 
(the  realms  of  Prester  John),  and  1  re- 
pent not  going  there,  but  I  was  not 
worthy.  But  as  I  have  heard  say  of  wise 
men  beyond,  I  shall  tell  you  with  good 
will.  Terrestrial  Paradise,  as  wise  men 
say,  is  the  highest  place  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  is  so  high  that  it  nearly  touches 
the  circle  of  the  moon  there,  as  the  moon 
makes  her  turn  ;  for  it  is  so  high  that  the 
flood  of  Noah  might  not  come  to  it,  that 
would  have  covered  all  the  earth  of  the 
world  all  about,  and  above  and  beneath 
except  Paradise.  And  this  Paradise  is 
enclosed  all  about  with  a  wall,  and  men 
know  not  whereof  it  is ;  for  the  wall  is 
covered  all  over  with  moss  as  it  seems  ; 
and  it  seems  not  that  the  wall  is  natural 
stone.  And  that  wall  stretches  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  and  it  has  but  one 
entry,  which  is  closed  with  burning  fire, 
so  that  no  man  that  is  mortal  dare  enter. 
And  in  the  highest  place  ot  Paradise,  ex- 
actly in  the  middle,  is  a  well  that  casts 
out  the  four  streams  which  run  by  divers 
lands,  of  which  the  first  is  called  Pison 
or  Ganges,  that  runs  throughout  India. 
And  the  other  is  called  Nile  or  Gyson, 


which  goes  through  Ethiopia,  and  after 
through  Egypt,  and  the  other  is 
called  Tigris,  which  runs  by  Ass}Tia, 
and  b^  Armenia  the  Great ;  and  the 
other  IS  called  Euphrates,  which  runs 
through  Media,  Armenia,  and  Persia. 
And  men  there  beyond  say  that  all  the 
sweet  waters  of  the  world,  above  and  be- 
neath, take  their  beginning  from  the 
well  of  Paradise,  and  out  of  that  well  all 
waters  come  and  eo." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  between 
the  time  of  Cosmas  and  that  of  Mande« 
ville,  the  position  of  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise had  shifted  somewhat  It  was  still 
held  to  be  in  the  east,  but  was  no  longer 
beyond  ocean,  and  the  rivers  flowed 
downwards  from  a  high  place  instead  of 
tunnelling  under  the  ocean, for,*' says 
the  knight,  "  many  great  lords  have  as- 
sayed with  great  will  many  times  to  past 
those  rivers  towards  Paradise  with  full 
great  companies ;  but  they  might  not 
speed  in  their  voyage ;  and  many  died 
for  weariness  of  rowing  against  the  strong 
waves  ;  and  many  of  them  became  blind, 
and  many  deaf,  for  the  noise  of  the  water, 
and  some  perished  and  were  lost  in  the 
waves."  The  terrestrial  paradise,  in- 
deed, presented  enormous  aifhcuhics  to 
mediaeval  geographers.  At  times  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  located  in  Central 
Asia;  occasionally  it  occupies  Central 
Africa ;  and  always  presents  the  awk- 
ward problem  of  a  water-shed  from  which 
flowed  not  only  the  Tigris,  Euphrates, 
and  Ganges,  rivers  bending  southwards, 
but  the  Nile,  which  flowed  northward 
from  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  was 
assumed  to  lie  lowest  down.  Apart^ 
however,  from  the  location  of  the  terres- 
trial paradise  and  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  theory  of  four  rivers  with  the 
facts  of  geography,  mediaeval  map-makers 
appear  to  have  done  well  according  to 
their  lights,  for  —  puerile  as  their  con- 
ceptions mav  appear  to  any  young  gen* 
tlcman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
has  struggled  successfully  through  an 
examination  in  astronomy  and  physical 
geography  —  it  may  yet  be  well  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  whether  mediaeval  cartog- 
raphers were  not  truly  philosophical,  in 
reasoning  from  the  facts  already  observed 
by  travellers.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
earth  were  necessarily  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and,  as  increased  knowledge 
dawned  upon  the  nations,  the  world  only 
became  known  bit  by  Lit.  Centuries 
elapsed  before  the  Caspian  was  recog- 
nized as  a  lake,  and  ages  passed  away 
before  China  and  India  were  disco verca. 
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This  truth,  that  ancient  geomphers  rea- 
soned fairly  from  the  facts  oefore  them, 
was  vividly  impressed  upon  me  on  meet- 
ing with  Sir  John  Mandeville *s  astound- 
ing statement  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
is,  and  must  be,  the  centre  of  the  world. 
At  the  first  glance  Jerusalem  appears  the 
most  unlikely  spot  in  the  world  to  select 
as  a  central  point,  and  I  was  inclined  to 
refer  the  belief  as  to  its  central  position 
as  doe,  rather  to  the  fervid  faith,  than  to 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor, who  was  yet  a  skillecf  physician  and 
eminent  natural  philosopher  of  his  dav. 
It  occurred,  however,  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  unbecoming  in  a  philosopher  of 
these  days  to  make  an  experiment,  and 
test  the  at  first  sight  amazing  assertion 
of  a  traveller  who  saw  men  and  cities  and 
wrote  an  account  of  them  five  hundred 
years  ago.   I  accordingly  took  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  making  Jerusalem  my 
centre  and  Iceland  my  radius,  described 
a  circle,  and  found  that  it  included  the 
whole  of  the  then  known  world  —  the 
immense  extension  of  Asia  to  the  east- 
ward, described  by  Marco  Polo,  not  beine 
at  that  time  generally  credited.    I  found 
that  within  the  circle  were  Europe,  North- 
east Africa  ^earl^  as  far  south  as  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  Arabia,  Persia,  In- 
dia  as  far  as  the  Punjab  —  the  limit  of 
Alexaoder*s  victories  —  Asia  Minor,  Ar- 
menia, Afghanistan,  and  the  vast  tract  of 
Asia  extendinc^  from  the  Himalayas  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi.   I  thus  got  an 
almost  exact  reproduction  on  a  modern 
map  of  the  celebrated  Mappa  Mundi 
drawn  by  Marino  Sanuto  in  the  year  of 
grace  1320,  and  preserved  in  the  library 
at  Paris. 

This  slight  shock  to  scientific  self -sufii- 
dency  prepared  me  for  a  second  and  more 
careful  study  of  the  **  Voiage  and  Travaile 
of  Sir  John  Maundevile,  Knight." 

In  the  first  (quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
fairly  melted  into  another  train  of  thought. 
One  of  tlie  "first  men  of  the  century  ** 
was  Sir  John  Mandeville,  knight,  of  St. 
Albans,  physician,  philosopher,  and  sol- 
dier. He  commenced  the  travels  which 
have  immortalized  his  name  at  a  note- 
worthy period.  Join vi He  and  Marco 
Polo,  representatives  of  the  military  and 
commercial  schools  of  travellers,  were 
just  dead,  as  Mandeville,  a  wandering 
free  lance  with  a  scientific  turn  —  an 
educated  Dugald  Dalgetty  —  started  on  a 
tour  which  lasted  for  three-and-thirtv 
years.  A  fervent  Christian  and  a  pil- 
grim to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  then  In  Sara- 


cenic  hands,  Mandeville  was  yet  a  thor- 
ough soldier  of  fortune,  and  served  the 
Soldan  of  Babylon  (Cairo)  so  well,  that 
this  powerful  ruler  offered  to  marry  the 
English  knight  to  a  Paynim  princess  if 
he  would  only  forswear  his  country  and 
his  faith.  Throughout  his  narrative  are 
indications  of  tli^t  revival  of  learning, 
and  of  that  spirit  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, which  signalized  that  remarkable 
period  of  transition  during  which  Pe- 
trarch perfected  the  sonnet,  Boccaccio 
taught  the  world  how  to  tell  a  story, 
Chaucer  produced  the  first  important 
poem,  and  Mandeville  himself  wrote  the 
first  prose  volume  in  the  English  Ian* 
guaj:€. 

Like  the  French  of  Villehardouin  the 
English  of  Mandeville  is  puzzling  to  the 
modern  reader,  and  a  habit  the  good 
knight  had  of  spelling  the  same  word  in 
hal^a•dozen  different  ways  adds  to  the 
embarrassment.  In  clerkship,  however, 
the  English  knight  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  French  predecessors.  He  wrote  his 
book  in  three  languages,  in  Latin,  in 
French,  and  in  English,  and  states  in  the 
French  version,  which  was  apparently 
the  first  written,  "  I  would  have  put  this 
book  into  Latin  to  devise  more  briefly ; 
but  as  many  understand  French  better 
than  Latin,  I  have  written  it  in  Roman t 
in  order  that  any  one  may  understand  it, 
and  the  lords,  knights,  and  others  who 
comprehend  not  I^tin."  It  is  said  that 
the  copy  presented  to  Edward  the  Third 
was  in  French,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  English  version  was  written 
by  the  hand  of  Mandeville  himself,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  three  versions 
became  extremely  popular  within  a  few 
years  after  their  publication,  from  the 
many  copies  yet  extant  among  collections 
of  manuscripts.  Popular  as  was  the  work 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  very  little 
is  known  of  the  author  himself.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known, 
and  the  time  of  his  death  is  variously 
placed  from  1371  to  1382,  althougli  the 
place  of  his  decease  was  undoubtedly 
Li^e.  His  own  book  throws  little  light 
on  his  career.  Beyond  the  incidental 
mention  of  his  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Soldan  of  Babylon,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  forsaken  about  1341,  and  a  subse- 
quent allusion  to  his  having  seen  part  of 
India,  and  to  his  having  served  for  a 
short  space  the  Grand  Khan,  the  knight 
leaves  us  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
he  did,  beyond  performing  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.   If  we  assume 
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him  to  have  started  in  1322,  the  earliest 
date  assigned,  an  interval  of  thirteen 
years  elapses  between  his  departure  from 
Cairo  and  his  return  to  England.  What 
was  he  about  all  this  time  in  the  Indian 
seas  ?    He  appears  to  have  visited  the 
court  of  the  Great  Kahn  of  the  Mongols, 
for  he  says  distinctly,  when  speaking  of 
the  mechanical  peacocks  at  the  Great 
Khan*s  table,  who    danced,  sang,  and 
clapped  their  wings  together,'*  that  he 
busied  himself  "to  learn  the  craft**  of 
making  them  ;  when  the  master  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  that  he  had  "  made 
a  vow  to  his  god  to  teach  it  no  creature 
but  only  to  his  eldest  son."  This  anecdote 
seems  to  indicate  that  Mandeville  was  a 
man  of  some  consequence  at  the  Mongol 
court ;  albeit  his  evident  borrowings  from 
Marco  Polo  encourage  a  belief  that  he 
was  never  there  at  all,  but  compiled  his 
account  of  the  Tartars,  like  many  of  his 
other  narratives,  from  older  and  well- 
known  authors.    His  book,  indeed,  is 
altOjjether  a  curious  composition.  Pro- 
fessing to  be  an  itinerary  of  the  Holy 
Land,  it  is  a  huge  compound  of  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  heard  ;  and,  although  he 
occasionally  prefaces  an  unusually  tough 
story  with  "they  say,"  he  gives  his  per- 
sonal authority  to  many  astounding  sto- 
ries, and  mixes  his  actual  and  "  hearsay  " 
evidence  together  in  a  way  at  once  amus- 
ing and  perplexing.    Throughout  his 
book  there  is,  however,  an  obvious  desire 
to  "efface  himself."   Whether  this  arose 
from  a  Christian  humility  entirely  absent 
in  other  travellers,  or  from  a  wish  to  con- 
ceal the  particulars  of  a  ".shady"  career, 
must  forever  remain  unknown.    All  that 
we  know  from  the  knight  himself  is  that 
at  his  coming  home  he  went  to  Rome 
"  and  showed  my  life  to  our  holy  father 
the  pope,  and  was  absolved  of  all  that  lay 
in  my  conscience  of  many  divers  grievous 
points,  as  men  must  need  that  are  in  com- 
pany, dwelling  amongst  so  many  divers 
people,  of  divers  sects  and  beliefs  as  I 
have  been.   And,  amongst  all,  I  showed 
him  this  treatise  that  f  had  made  after 
information  of  men  that  knew  of  things 
that  I  had  not  seen  myself,  as  far  as  God 
would  give  me  grace ;  and  besought  his 
holy  fatherhood  that  ray  book  might  be 
examined  and  corrected  by  advice  of  his 
wise  and  dvscreet  council." 

Mandeville's  book  was  compared  with 
another,  by  which  the  Mapba  Afundi 
(probably  Sanuto's)  was  made,  and  re- 
ceived the  full  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See  ;  whereupon  he  hied  him  northwards, 
coming  home,  "  in  spite  of  myself,  to  rest, 


for  rheumatic  gouts  that  distress  me  and 
fix  the  end  of  my  labour  against  ray  will 

iGod  knoweth).  And  thus  taking  Cvom- 
ort  in  my  wretched  rest  recording  the 
time  passed,  I  have  fulfilled  these  things 
and  wrivten  them  in  this  book,  as  it  would 
come  into  my  mind,  the  year  of  grace 
1356  in  the  tKirty-fourth  year  that  I  de- 
parted from  our  country.  Wherefore  I 
pray  to  all  the  readers  and  hearers  of  this 
book,  if  it  please  them,  that  they  would 
pray  to  God  for  me,  and  I  shall  pray  for 
them." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  this  singular  work  is  the  evidence  it 
affords  of  a  great  advance  in  geographi- 
cal knowledge  since  the  period  of  the 
first  crusade.    Mandeville  devotes  the 
whole  of  a  highly  interesting  chapter  to 
an  attempt  to  prove  the  earth  a  sphere, 
and  the  existence  of  antipodes  not  onl^y 
possible  but  in  the  highest  degree  prol>- 
able.    From  a  scientific  point  of  view 
this  chapter  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
book  put  together,  as  it  affords  evidence 
that  during  his  long  sojourn  at  Cairo  he 
had  become  indoctrinated  with  the  svs- 
tems  of  Arab  geographers.    In  the  begin- 
ning, these  also,  like  their  western  rivals, 
believed  the  earth  to  be  entirely  flat,  but 
beyond  the  circumambient  ocean  placed 
a  mysterious  range  of  mountains.    It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  the  specula- 
tions of  ancient  Greek  philosophers  were 
filtered  through  Arabic  manuscripts  into 
the  learning  of  the  later  middle  ages; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Mande- 
ville acquired  some  of  the  remarkable 
opinions,  expressed  by  him  in  his  seven- 
teenth chapter,  from  an  Arabic  source. 
The  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere 
had  succumbed  to  the  arguments  of 
Cosmas,  and  was  generally  discredited 
throughout    the  western    world ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Mandeville  advances  nu- 
merous arguments,  some  of  which  are 
apparently  so  far  ahead  of  his  age,  as  to 
excite  both  astonishment  and  admiration 
in  the  modern  reader.    Contrary  to  all 
practice,  he  advances  (on  this  occasion) 
physical  proof  of  his  theory.  When 
speaking  of  the  Island  of  Limary,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  he  says:  —  "Neither  in 
that  land,  nor  in  many  others  beyond  it, 
may  any  man  see  the  Polar  Star,  which  is 
called  the  star  of  the  sea,  which  is  im- 
movable and  is  towards  the  north,  and 
which  we  call  the  loadstar.     But  they 
see  another  star  opposite  to  it  towards 
the  south,  which  they  call  Antarctic. 
And  right  as  shipmen  here  govern  them- 
selves by  the  loadstar,  so  shipmea  be- 
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yond  those  parts  are  guided  by  the  Star 
of  the  South,  which  appears  not  unto  us. 
.  .  .  For  which  cause  we  may  clearly 
perceive  that  the  land  and  sea  are  of 
round  shape  and  form,  because  the  part 
of  the  firmament  appears  in  one  country 
which  is  not  seen  in  another  country. 
And  men  may  prove  by  experience  and 
then  understanding  that  if  a  man  found 
passages  by  ships/he  might  go  by  ship  all 
round  the  world,  above  and  beneath ; 
which  I  prove  thus  after  what  I  have 
seen."  Here  follow  several  measure- 
ments, taken  with  the  astrolabe,  of  the 
height  of  the  Polar  Star  and  others  of  the 
Antarctic,  whence  Mandeville  concludes 
^that  these  two  stars  are  fixed,  and  about 
them  all  the  firmament  turns  as  a  wheel 
that  turns  on  its  axle-tree  ;  so  that  those 
stars  bear  the  firmament  in  two  equal 
parts  ;  so  that  it  has  as  much  above  as  it 
has  beneath.  After  this  I  have  gone 
towards  the  south,  and  if  I  had  had 
company  and  shipping  to  go  further,  I 
believe  that  we  should  have  seen  all  the 
roundness  of  the  firmament  all  about." 
Calculating  his  measurements  of  the 
Polar  Star  and  the  Antarctic,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  firmament  he  had  seen, 
he  continues:  —  "I  tell  you,  certainly, 
that  men  may  go  all  round  the  world,  as 
well  under  as  above,  and  return  to  their 
country,  if  they  had  company  and  ship- 
ping and  guides ;  and  always  they  will 
find  men,  lands,  and  isles,  as  well  as  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  For  they  who  are 
towards  the  Antarctic  are  directly  feet 
opposite  of  them  who  dwell  under  the 
Polar  Star  as  well  as  we,  and  they  that 
dwell  under  us  are  feet  opposite  feet. 
For  all  parts  of  the  sea  and  land  have 
their  opposites  habitable  or  passable." 

Pondering  over  this  remarkable  chap- 
ter, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mandeville  has  been  done  scant 
justice  to  by  posterity.  His  popular  rep- 
utation is  that  of  a  teller  of  old  wife's 
tales,  and  vet  we  find  him,  more  than  a 
century. before  Columbus,  demonstrating 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the 
possibility  of  circumnavigating  it. 

The  mat  body  of  Mandevi lie's  book 
is  filled  with  accounts  of  distant  coun- 
tries, strangely  mixed  with  the  fables 
recounted  oy  ancient  historians  and 
monkish  chroniclers. 

On  visiting  Cyprus  he  records  a  curi- 
ous version  of  the  story  in  the  Decam- 
eron, and  describes  a  custom  of  hunting 
with  **  papyons"  described  by  some  com- 
mentators as  "  large  wild  do^s ; "  but  as 
Mandeville  says  they  resemble  leopards. 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice 
•of  hunting  with  the  "  cheetah  "  had,  in 
the  middle  ages,  penetrated  as  far  west  as 
Cyprus.  At  Joppa  or  Jaffa  were  mmy 
wonders,  among  which  "may  still  be 
seen  the  place  where  the  iron  chains 
were  fastened  with  which  Andromeda  — 
a  §reat  giant  1  —  was  bound  and  put  in 
pnson  before  Noah's  flood ;  a  rib  of 
whose  side,  which  is  forty  feet  long,  is 
still  shown."  Mandeville  is  profuse  in 
his  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  probably  abode  for  a  while,  but  is 
more  to  be  relied  on,  so  far  as  he  con- 
fines himself  to  what  he  saw,  when  he 
speaks  of  Egypt.  Curiously  confound- 
ing the  modern  Babylon  (Cairo)  with  the 
ancient  city  of  that  name,  he  fails  not  to 
recount  the  history  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego,  and  then,  immedi- 
ately after,  proceeds  to  describe  the  act- 
ual residence  of  the  sulun  under  whom 
he  served  for  many  vears  :  "  The  sultan 
dwells  in  his  Calahelyke  in  a  fair  castle, 
strong  and  great,  and  well  set  upon  a 
rock.  In  that  castle  dwell  always,  to 
keep  it  and  serve  the  sultan,  more  than 
six  thousand  persons,  who  receive  here 
all  necessaries  from  the  sultan's  court.  I 
ought  to  know  it  well,  for  I  dwelt  a  great 
while  with  him  as  soldier  in  his  wars 
against  the  Bedouins  ;  and  he  would  have 
married  me  full  highly  to  a  great  prince's 
daughter  if  I  would  have  forsaken  my  law 
and  mv  belief.  But  I  thank  God  that  I  had 
no  will  to  do  it  for  anything  that  he 
promised  me." 

In  his  next  mention  of  Babylon  he  dis- 
tinguishes clearly  between  the  ancient 
city  and  Cairo,  for  saith  he,  **  You  must 
understand  that  the  Babylon  whereof  I 
have  spoken,  where  the  sultan  dwells,  is 
not  that  great  Babylon  where  the  copfu- 
sion  of  languages  was  first  made  by  the 
miracle  of  God,  when  the  great  tower  of 
Babel  was  begun,  of  which  the  walls  were 
sixty-four  furlongs  high ;  for  that  is  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  on  the  way  as  men 
go  towards  the  kingdom  of  Chaldea.  But 
it  is  full  long  since  any  man  dare  approach 
to  the  tower,  for  it  is  all  desert  and  full  of 
dragons  and  great  serpents,  and  infested 
by  divers  venomous  beasts." 

In  the  fashion  customary  to  mediaeval 
travellers  he  calls  the  pyramids  the  barns 
or  granaries  of  Joseph,  following  therein 
the  Saracen  traditions,  and  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  river  Gyson  (Nile)  and  its 
overflow,  and  continues, "  this  river  comes 
from  Terrestrial  Paradise  between  the 
deserts  of  India;  and  after  it  descends 
on  the  earth,  and  runs  through  many  ex« 
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tensive  coaatries  under  the  earth  ;  and 
after  it  comes  out  under  a  high  hill "  — 
this  corresponds  closely  with  Toinville's 
account  —  "  which  they  caJl  Alothe,  be- 
tween India  and  Ethiopia,  at  a  distance 
of  five  months*  journey  from  the  entrance 
of  Ethiopia;  and  after  it  environs  all 
Ethiopia  and  Mauritania,  and  goes  all 
along  from  the  land  of  Egvpt  to  the  city 
of  Alexandria  to  the  end  ot  Egypt  where 
it  falls  into  the  sea.'' 

Mandeville  now  proceeds  to  depict  the 
phoenix  after  the  manner  of  Pliny;  the 
apples  of  paradise,  which  'though  you 
cut  them  in  ever  so  many  slices  or  parts, 
across  or  endwise,  rou  always  find  in  the 
middle  the  figure  of  the  holy  cross  ; "  and 
the  apples  of  Adam,  which  have  a  bite 
on  one  side.*'  At  Bethlehem  ke  finds  the 
field  Floridus,  wherein  a  fair  maiden  who 
had  been  unjustly  accused  of  wrong  was 
doomed  to  be  burned,  and  after  praying 
devoutly  entered  into  the  fire,  and  im- 
mediately the  fire  was  extinguished,  and 
the  fas:gots  that  were  burning  became  red 
rose  bushes,  and  those  that  were  not  kin- 
dled became  white  rose-bushes,  full  of 
roses.  And  these  were  the  first  rose-trees 
and  roses,  both  white  and  red,  that  ever 
any  man  saw,"  Of  the  Dead  Sea  he  evi- 
dently speaks  from  hearsay,  for  if  a  man 
cast  iron  therein  it  will  float  on  the  sur- 
face, and  if  a  man  cast  a  feather  therein 
it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  *'  but  he  adds, 
significantly,  "These  are  things  contrary 
to  nature." 

He  also  narrates  the  well-known  story 
of  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
curious  mediaeval  legend  of  the  knight 
who  watched  seven  days  bv  a  certain 
sparrowhawk  and  then  had  his  wish. 
India,  where  the  mysterious  Mandeville 
may  or  may  not  have  been  in  the  fiesh, 
supplies  many  wonderful  stories.  On  the 
way  to  India  is  the  island  Hermes  (Or- 
muz),  where  there  is  a  great  heat,  and 
also  "ships  without  nails  of  iron  or 
bonds,  on  account  of  the  rocks  of  ada- 
mant (loadstone),  for  they  are  all  abun- 
dant thereabout  !n  the  sea,  ti)at  is  mar- 1 
vellous  to  speak  of ;  and  if  a  ship  passed 
there  that  had  either  iron  bonds  or  iron 
nails  it  would  perish  ;  for  the  adamant 
by  its  nature  draws  iron  to  it ;  and  so  it 
would  draw  to  it  the  ship,  because  of  the 
iron,  that  it  should  never  depart  from  it." 
This  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  mixtures 
of  fable  and  fact  in  which  early  travellers 
take  especial  delight.  The  mountains  of 
magnetic  ore  are  the  subject  of  traditions 
far  older  than  the  Arabian  Nights ;  but  the 
^  sewed  ships  "  which  traded  to  Ormuz 


were  plain  matter-of-fact  coastins:  vessels, 
which  were  sewed  together,  duly  payed 
and  caulked,  merelv  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  iron.  Marco  Polo  gives  a 
lengthy  account  of  these  ships,  but  is  far 
too  cautious  to  refer  to  magnetic  moun- 
tains as  the  first  cause  of  their  peculiar 
manufacture.  Another  marvel  is  the 
Well  ol  Youth,  whereof  Mandeville 
drank  three  or  four  times  and  says,  for- 
getting for  the  moment  bis  rheumatism, 
"Methinks  I  still  fare  the  better." 
Shifting  the  venue  to  the  island  of  Don- 
dun,  we  are  introduced  to  people  of 
wicked  ways  :  so  that  the  father  eats  the 
SOB,  the  son  the  father,  the  husband  the 
wife,  aiKl  the  wife  the  husband.  Whether 
this  arises  from  extreme  affection  or  from 
a  desire  to  "  utilize  waste  products,"  is 
not  set  forth,  but  the  customs  of  the 
African  Fans  justify  Mandeville*s  narra- 
tive. He  next  describes  the  "  men  with 
heads  beneath  their  shoulders,"  aod 
**  drags  in  by  the  hnir  "  the  Cyclops  and 
the  "  people  who  go  upon  their  bands 
and  feet  like  beasts  and  are  all  skinned 
and  feathered,  and  would  leap  as  li^^htly 
into  trees  and  from  tree  to  tree  as 
squirrels  and  apes."  These  are  the  ved- 
dahs  of  Ceylon,  the  aborigines  who  dwelt 
in  trees  and  cured  venison  with  honey  ; 
but  in  the  next  line  is  «n  account  ot 
people  **  who  go  always  upon  their  knees, 
and  have  eight  toes  on  every  foot.**  Im- 
mediately after  this  astounding  story  is 
an  account  of  trees  that  bear  wool  (cot- 
ton) "  as  tliough  it  were  of  a  sheep,  where* 
of  men  make  clothes  and  all  things  that 
may  be  made  of  wool."  Prester  John, 
whose  realms  are  placed  in  India,  is  a 
Christian  potentate  living  near  the  "grav- 
elly sea,"  and  near  unto  him  is  the  Per* 
ilous  Valley,  wherein  Mandeville  says  he 
went,  and  after  descanting  upon  the 
Devil's  Head  in  this  same  valley,  gives  a 
capital  account  of  cokernuts  and"ger- 
fauntz  "  (giraffes),  which  are  spotted  and 
a  little  higher  than  a  horse,  with  a  neck 
twenty  ctibits  long,  and  the  croup  and 
tail  are  like  those  of  a  hart,  and  one  oC 
them  may  look  over  a  high  house."  The 
porcupine  is  also  well  treated  ;  but  coal, 
so  admirably  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
is  transposed  into  "a  manner  of  wood 
hard  and  strong;  and  whoever  covers 
the  coals  of  that  wood  under  the  ashes 
thereof  the  coals  will  remain  alive  a  year 
and  more."  This  strange  jumble  of  truth 
and  fiction  is  easily  explained.  Sir  John 
Mandeville  was  a  physician,  philosopher, 
and  soldier,  but  employed  the  conrnioii 
devices  of  book-making.   Being  a  well- 
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read  man  he  not  only  availed  himself  of 
all  the  science  then  extant,  but  reinforced 
k  with  the  fables  told  by  ancient  writers 
tnch  as  Pliny.  No  modern  reader  can 
pents€  his  wonderfnl  book  without  re- 
l^rettin^  that  he  did  not  give  more  space 
to  his  personal  adventures  and  less  to 
difficult  and  laborious  compilation.  Had 
be  only  written  the  record  of  his  own  ad- 
venturous life  he  would  have  presented 
us  with  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  mediae- 
val traveller,  who  cbmbined  the  percep- 
tive qualities  of  a  physician  with  the  ac- 
quisitive faculties  of  a  free  lance. 


From  Frascr'ft  MaffwiM. 

ON  THE  VATNA  JOKULL. 

Vatka  Jokull  is  to  most  people  only 
a  sound  indicative  of  something  Norse, 
and  they  dismiss  it  with  the  remark;"  Oh, 
tome  place  or  another  up  in  Iceland.** 
Bat  it  really  demands  more  attention,  and 
in  tlie  rear  1861  Mr.  W.  Longman,  in  an 
able  aodress  delivered  to  the  Alpine  Club, 
of  which  he  was  then  vice-president,  im- 
pressed upon  his  hearers  the  manifold 
advantages  that  might  possibly  accrue  to 
science  from  an  exploration  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  the  probable  grandeur  of  scen- 
ery that  would  meet  the  view  of  the  ex- 
plorer who  should  venture  to  penetrate 
Its  recesses.  Moreover,  its  name  is  by 
DO  means  unknown  to  travellers,  and  es- 
pecially to  persons  interested  in  volcanic 
phenomena  and  physical  geography. 

In  Iceland  itself  the  famous  Vatna 
jOkull  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a 
mountainous,  ice-bound  expanse,  a  land 
of  mystery  and  terror.  All  that  was 
known  about  it  was,  that  from  amongst 
iu  five  thousand  square  miles  of  icy  soli- 
tude issued,  from  lime  to  time,  violent 
eruptions,  while  the  other  volcanoes  m 
the  island  were  perfectly  inactive ;  that 
from  the  S.W.  part  of  it,  viz.  Skapta  J6- 
kull,  burst  forth  at  the  end  of  tl>e  last 
cectary  the  most  vi(^ent  eruption  of  his- 
toric times,  from  which  flowed  one  of  the 
largest  known  lava  streams,  if  not  the 
largest.  Wild  legends,  too,  exist  con- 
cerning outlaws  who  were  supposed  to 
dwell  among  its  fastnesses  ;  and  beyond 
this  it  was  simply  regarded  as  a  terrible 
region  **  which  never  had  been  and  never 
could  be  investigated." 

There  is «omethingamazingly  attractive 
about  unknown  land.  From  my  boyhood 
I  had  longed  to  adventure  into  this  un- 
trodden groundy  and  penetrate  to  the 


spots  where  the  awful  struggle  had  taken 
place  or  might  still  be  going  on  between 
frost  and  fire.  With  this  purpose,  accom- 
panied^y  the  Rev.  J.  Wynne,  I  visited 
Ic^ktfid  this  summer,  and,  having  seen 
many  places  of  interest  in  the  island,  we 
turned  our  horses*  heads  towards  Nup- 
stad.  a  farm  upon  the  south  of  Vatna 
Jokull,  from  which  point  I  had  determined 
to  attack  the  mountain  region.  We  had 
enlisted  the  services  of  Paul  Paulson,  a,n 
enterprising  young  fellow,  nephew  of  the 
pastor  of  Prcsbakki. 

When  we  left  Presbakki  for  Nupstad, 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  our  road 
lay  across  a  black  sandy  plain,  which  in 
dry  windy  weather  is  intolerable.  The 
August  morning  was  bright,  though  there 
had  been  heavy  rain  in  the  night.  A 
scanty  herbage  and  a  few  patches  of  wild 
oats  made  the  ground  very  good  for  trav- 
elling, and  as  we  were  so  near  our  destina- 
tion we  did  not  scruple  to  make  our 
horses  put  their  best  foot  foremost.  Be- 
fore us  stood  the  beetling  crags  which 
overhang  the  farm  of  Nupstad.  Farther 
to  the  S.E.  rose  the  snowdad  heights  of 
Orefa,  the  highest  mountain  in  Iceland, 
with  its  glaciers  sloping  down  apparentlv 
to  the  sea,  while  to  our  left  and  north 
were  the  fine  basaltic  cliffs  which  skirt 
the  outlying  hills  of  Vatna  and  Skapta 
J6kul1y  sweeping  \n  graceful  curves,  ter- 
race after  terrace  displaying  beautiful 
columnar  structures.  Numerous  caves, 
some  of  which  have  their  weird  Norse 
legends,  indicated  perhaps  the  wash  of 
oceans,  long  before  the  eye  of  man  ever 
rested  on  the  dark  crags  thev  penetrate. 
Mountain  streams,  now  swollen  by  the 
previous  rain,  lea{>ed  from  the  summit 
and  dispersed  themselves  in  spray  long 
ere  they  reached  tlie  bottom  of  the  black 
cliflfs,  collecting  thenvselves  again  as  if  by 
magic  underneath,  rippling  along  between 
the  lava  blocks,  <ind  spreading  out  upon 
the  broad  black  sandy  plain,  where  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  water 
before  us  was  the  same  which  we  last  saw 
losing  itself  over  a  precipice  of  two  hun- 
dred feet. 

To  our  right  and  south,  beyond  the 
black  desert  and  grey  lava  fields,  was  the 
ocean  glittering  in  the  sun,  which  now 
shone  down  so  warmly  that  we  were  glad 
to  ride  along  in  our  shirt-sleeves  ;  and 
many  were  the  hopes  expressed  that  we 
might  have  weather  like  the  present  for 
our  trip  upon  the  Vatna  Jokull.  What 
arc  those  rocks  and  ridges  jutting  out 
into  the  sea  ?  that  cluster  of  mushroom^ 
shaped  objccU  half-way  across  tlie  plain  ? 
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Surely  they  were  not  there  five  minutes  damper."   At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
ago  !    It  is  but  the  mirage  which  we  have  hay  is  the  all-important  question,  for  un- 
noticed ever  since  we  struck  the  plains  less  the  Icelander  makes  hay  during  the 
of  sand  and  lava ;  but  at  this  time  the  few  days  that  the  sun  does  shine  in  the 
appearances  were   plainer   than  usual,  last  two  months  of  summer,  he  gets  do 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain  other  chance,  and  it  is  a  poor  prospect 
which  had  fallen  during  the  night.  These  for  bis  unfortunate  cattle  through  the 
forms  are  constantly  varying,  sometimes  long  drearv  months  of  winter, 
seeming   like   rocks,  men,  cattle,  and  {     Affairs  being  thus  desperate,  Paul,  who 
farms,  in  places  where  we  are  sure  there  had  his  heart  thoroughly  in  the  work, 
are  none.   The  nature  of  the  larger  im- !  snatched  a  hasty  meal,  and  although  be 
ages  is  easilv  detected  by  the  tremulous  '  had  ridden  from  Presbakki,  at  once  took 
movement  characteristic  of  the  phenome- 1  a  fresh  horse  to  scour  the  country  for 
non,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  very  decep- 1  men  to  accompany  us.   We  were  lodged 
tive.    Here  we  find  the  same  illusion  so  in  a  little  church,  which  was  used  as  a 
familiar  upon  the  prairies  of  Western  storehouse,  there  being  no  pastor  to  hold 
America,  a  weed  or  rock  being  so  highly  service  in  it.   The  good  people  at  Nup- 
magnified  and  distorted  in  shape  as  to  stad  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  ac- 
appear  as  a  tree  or  shed  or  some  other  commodate  us,  and  after  the  rough  travel 
well-known  object.   After  riding  several!  we  had  experienced  we  quite  relished  the 


hours  we  are  amongst  the  lava  which  has 
flowed  down  the  valley  of  the  Dipou  from 
the  Hdgaunga  Hnukr^^  or  Higheone 
Hills,  two  craters  upon  the  south  of  Vatna 
J5kull,  and  the  last  points  visible  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  lava 
which  has  flowed  down  the  bed  of  the 
river  Dipou  in  one  deep  stream  here 
spreads  out  upon  the  plain  in  a  much 
thinner  flood,  towards  a  large  salt  marsh 
leading  to  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in 
a  bed  of  clinker  and  volcanic  cUbris,  The 
lava  is  fine  and  cellular,  containing  mi- 
nute crystals  of  feldspar.  Dipou  means 
deep  river,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  fiord, 
especially  when  the  water  is  at  all  high, 
and  its  bed  is  full  of  deep  holes  in  tlie 
lava,  which  at  any  time  are  very  trying 
to  the  horses,  ana  may  give  the  careless 
rider  a  wet  skin. 

We  reached  Nupstad  about  4  p.&l,  and 
were  welcomed  by  Ayolver  the  farmer, 
who  was  expecting  us,  and  remembered 
my  former  visit  to  his- farm  in  1871.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  which  had  elapsed  his 
wife  had  died,  and  he  had  just  married 
again  — a  fact  which  occasioned  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  provender,  and  elicited 
from  us  complimentary  speeches  befitting 
the  event. 

After  seeing  to  our  horses,  our  first  en- 
quiry was,  whether  we  could  hire  men  for 
our  expedition  ;  but  we  were  dismayed 
by  the  reply  that  not  a  man  could  be 
spared,  for  they  were  already  behindhand 
with  their  hay-harvest  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  festivities,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  had  now  to  work  their 
hardest  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  More- 
over the  farmer  added  that  he  doubted  if 
we  could  get  men  from  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farms.    This  was  indeed  '*a 


better  food,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  of 
Nupstad  ;  for,  though  an  Icelandic  house 
cannot  come  up  exactly  to  our  idea  of 
cleanliness,  the  people  at  Nupstad  were 
perhaps  as  clean  as  it  was  possible  to  be 
under  their  circumstances.  My  compan- 
ion, Mr.  Wynne,  was  quite  delighted 
with  the  view  of  the  castellated  rocks 
behind  the"  A^^r,"  as  the  Icelandic  farms 
are  called,  which  I  had  before  described 
to  him. 

These  rocks  run  to  the  height  of  about 
three  hundred  feet,  and  appear  to  grow 
more  and  more  like  battlements.  Even 
since  my  last  visit  in  1871  the  basalt  has 
fallen  away  considerably,  cleaving  off  in 
the  regular  angular  masses  peculiar  to 
this  formation,  so  much  resembling  the 
ruined  works  of  man.  In  the  afternoon 
we  took  a  walk  to  the  Sola  River,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Vatna,  The  waters 
from  the  melted  snow  collect  in  the  little 
Lake  of  Grimspotn,  some  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  whence  the 
river  flows  down  a  deep  cafion  to  the 
sea. 

On  our  way  we  passed  a  huge  rock 
which  stands  to  the  east  of  the  farm.  It 
is  many  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  cleft 
in  several  places  from  the  top  nearly  to 
the  bottom.  The  face  of  the  rock  curves 
inwardly,  and,  when  viewed  from  some 
aspects,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  church- 
organ,  the  columnar  basalt  representing 
the  pipes.  We  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
remarkable  echoes  which  exist  here,  and 
which  even  more  than  its  form  make  it 
deserve  the  name  we  gave  it  of  **  Organ 
Rock."  Our  shouting  scared  out  a  few 
gulls  and  ravens,  and  we  continued  our 
ramble  to  the  point  where  the  river  Sola 
first  comes  into  sight.   Here  we  turned 
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to  view  the  basaltic  terraces  which  sweep 
round  and  terminate  the  Bjorns,  which 
bills  are  here  the  first  step  from  which 
the  Vatna  rises.  In  many  places,  espe- 
cially to  the  west  of  Nupstacf,  the  colum- 
nar structure  is  very  marked ;  but  the 
columns  are  perpendicular,  and  have 
none  of  the  fan-like  divergence  or  con- 
vergence so  remarkably  striking  in  other 
parts  of  the  island.  I  saw  no  traces  of 
dykes  in  these  cliffs,  although  I  searched 
for  them  throughout  our  ramble. 

The  river  was  wonderfully  changed 
since  I  last  visited  it.  Instead  of  being 
j^eep  single  stream,  rolling  with  swift 
'5 1  steady  current  over  a  shingly  bed, 
it  is  now  shallow  and  ten  times  oroader, 
su-uggling  over  a  bed  of  loose  black  sand, 
and  app^irently  there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  water  flowing.  The  glacier  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  river  has  advanced,  I 
should  say,  half  a  mile,  there  being  much 
more  sand  mingled  with  the  ice  and  n/v/. 
Perhaps  the  matter  thrown  up  by  some 
bygone  eruption  of  the  Vatna  has  been 
worked  down  by  the  glacial  action,  and 
has  just  come  to  light,  after  being  buried 
for  years  in  ice  and  snow.  Although  the 
gbcier  has  advanced,  it  has  lost  consid- 
erably in  height,  and  is  altogether  al- 
tered in  appearance.  Before  we  left  the 
Sola  the  clouds  which  had  lain  so  heavi- 
ly upon  Orefa  all  the  day  began  to  roll 
away,  and  the  summit  was  plainly  dis- 
cernible, although  the  remainder  of  the 
mountain  was  obscured.  As  we  re- 
turned towards  the  farm  we  remarked 
how  lofty  the  Icelandic  mountains  looked, 
considering  their  stated  height ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  generally 
rise  directly  from  the  sea-Ievel. 

With  much  difficulty  Paul  succeeded 
in  obtaining  two  recruits  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  then  without  delay  we  began 
to  arrange  the  supplies,  ana  direct  the 
manufacture  of  a  hand-sleigh  and  a  pair 
of  snow-shoes.  The  clouds  had  settled 
upon  the  bills,  and  the  wind  had  shifted 
to  the  east ;  towards  noon  it  began  to 
rain.  What  a  difference  the  weather 
makes  in  Iceland,  where  one's  pleasure 
entirely  depends  upon  open-air  enjoy- 
ment !  I  can  conceive  no  place  more  ut- 
terly wretched  in  wet  weather,  or  more 
truly  enjoyable  in  fine. 

My  provisions  for  the  ascent  of  Vatna 
consisted  of  butter,  stock-fish,  biscuit, 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  and  a  kind  of 
pemmican,  which  I  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, sugar  and  whiskey,  also  coffee  and 
soop  for  use  during  our  first  day's  march 
upon  the  JJa/d.  I  gave  to  each  man  a  little 
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bottle  to  be  constantly  filled  with  snow, 
for  the  want  of  water  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  upon  these  Jdkulls.  It 
is  impossible  with  a  spirit-lamp  to  melt 
enough  snow  for  a  large  party ;  more- 
over, it  takes  twice  as  much  spirit  to  re- 
duce the  snow  to  water  as  it  does  to  boil 
it.  On  reaching  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of 
water,  one  is  plagued  with  an  increased 
thirst,  owing  to  the  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  body.  I  found  the  best  plan 
(as  it  is  fatal  to  eat  snow)  was  that  each 
man  should  carry  a  small  flask  wrapped 
in  flannel  in  his  oosom.  Into  each  flask 
I  from  time  to  time  poured  a  little  whis- 
key, in  order  to  make  the  snow  melt 
quickly,  and  render  the  water  more  palat- 
able. I  also  took  care  that  each  man 
should  keep  his  flask  filled  with  snow, 
and  thus  secured  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  few  mouthfuls  of  liquid  always  at 
hand. 

On  Tuesday,  August  10,  the  weather 
cleared,  and  every  one  was  in  good  spirits. 
Mr.  Wynne,  myself,  the  farmer,  and  Paul, 
with  Biartny  and  John,  my  two  fresh 
men,  sat  down  to  a  substantial  meal  in 
the  new  room  which  the  farmer  had  just 
added  to  his  house.  The  repast  consist- 
ed of  pickled  ox-head,  a  remnant  of  the 
marriage-feast,  and  doubtless  kept  for 
our  entertainment.  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking how  much  more  fitting  such  a 
start  was  for  men  about  to  undertake  a 
rough  trip  than  is  often  the  case  in  other 
countries,  from  an  hotel,  where  waiters 
are  buzzing  about,  and  people  getting  in 
the  way.  Here  everything  was  deliber- 
ate, the  food  simple,  clean,  and  whole- 
some, and  every  one  meant  business,  as  , 
we  all  stood  up  to  drink  success  to  the 
expedition  in  some  good  Scotch  whiskey. 
We  then  mounted  our  Irorses,  and  crossing 
the  river  Dipou  we  turned  to  the  north  up 
the  valley  down  which  that  river  flows. 
It  is  down  this  valley  that  the  lava  stream 
I  have  before  mentioned  descended  from 
the  Highgone  Hills  ;  it  appears  to  have 
advanced  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  descending 
about  2,500  feet  in  eight  miles.  It  has 
entirely  taken  up  the  former  bed  of  the 
river.  The  sides  of  the  lava  present 
a  remarkable  instance  of  subsidence, 
abounding  in  lateral  cracks  and  rifts 
throughout  its  course,  which  is  full  of 
wonderful  basaltic  columns;  and  down' 
these  rifts  the  torrent  pours  in  magnifi- 
cent waterfalls  and  foaming  rapids. 
About  half  way  up  the  valley,  upon  the 
right,  a  black  basaltic  cliff,  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  has  been  cleft  to  its 
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centre  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  na 
ture,  forming  a  dark  chasm  whose  gloomy 
depths  the  eye  cannot  penetrate.  Down 
this  cleft  one  half  of  the  Dipou  is  pre- 
cipitated in  a  roaring  mass  ot  foam  upon 
the  lava  bed,  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
beneath.  The  other  arm  of  the  Dipou 
takes  its  rise  from  an  icy  cavern  in  the 
glacier,  several  miles  to  the  east,  towards 
Groenafjall.  In  two  bounds  it  sweeps 
clean  down  a  slope  of  ice  to  the  vallev, 
and,  fed  by  various  glacial  streams,  it 
rushes  along  till,  striking  the  lava  field, 
it  spreads  in  sheets  of  foam.  Then,  join- 
ing the  other  arm  which  has  found  its 
way  from  the  snows  of  the  Bjorns,  it 
pours  through  the  chasms  in  the  lava, 
forming  the  Deep  River  (well  deserving 
its  nanre),  \ik  \vhose  turbid  waters  no  fish 
cj^n  live. 

We  stopped  to  lunch  at  mid-day,  and 
on  resuming  our  journey  we  disturbed 
several  flocks  of  ptarmigan,  which  were 
feeding  upon  the  little  black  craig  ber- 
ries, here  very  numerous.  We  soon  as^ 
cended  the  hills  to  the  left,  for  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  get  the  horses  over 
the  lava;  and  now  being  on  higher 
ground  we  beheld  Vatna  Jdkull  spread  out 
before  us,  one  vast  white  expanse,  termin- 
ating in  a  rough  glacier,  coated  with 
if/w  and  black  sandy  moraine.  The  two 
Highgone  Hills  wer^  now  to  the  north- 
east, the  first  about  four  miles  from  the 
edge  of  the  glacier,  and  the  other  some 
five  miles  farther  to  the  north-east.  They 
are  black  craters,  penetrating  the  Jdkull ; 
but  I  could  only  judge  of  their  nature 
through  the  telescope,  having  no  time  to 
give  them  further  Inspection. 

*Our  way  now  lay  over  a  series  of 
quicksands,  the  horses  sinking  deeply 
into  the  unstable  soil  at  every  step,  and 
sometimes -enticely  falling.  ..On  our  de- 
scent we  again  found  ourselves  upon  the 
lava,  which  here  is  buried  very  deeply  in 
light  volcanic  dust,  and  appears  much 
thinner  than  it  is  lower  down.  We 
reached  the  edge  o|  the  glacier  about  six 
P.M.,  being  now  to  the  n.n.e.  of  KalfafelK 
At  this  point  the  i^lacier  had  brought 
down  great  (quantities  of  obsidian  and 
volcanic  cUbns^  some  of  which  was  ap- 
parently identical  with  specimens  I  after- 
wards found  upon  the  Vatna,  and  also  cor- 
responded with  others  found  by  Mr.  John 
Milne  and  myself  near  Groenafjall,  far- 
ther to  the  east,  in  1871. 

Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  there 
was  no  grass  for  the  horses ;  so  here  we 
parted  with  Mr.  Wynne,  the  farmer,  and 
his  servant    They  wished  us  **God 


speed,"  and  I  instructed  my  remaining 
companions  in  the  art  of  British  cheering, 
and,  I  dare  say  for  the  first  time,  Vatna 
Jdkull  rang  with  a  good  round  hurrah ! 
We  had  brought  with  us  a  large  tent-cloth 
of  thick  canvas,  and  I  had  made  a  large 
bag  of  mackintosh  sheeting,  and  rugs 
to  sleep  in,  open  at  both  eods.  These, 
with  two  blankets,  enabled  us  pretty  well 
to  defy  the  cold.  We  soon  constructed 
the  walls  of  our  tent  with  the  stones  we 
found  close  at  hand,  and  roofing  it  with 
our  canvas  speedily  secured  a  very  com- 
fortable shelter.  The  lamp  was  soon 
alight  and  the  soup  boiling.  By  sundown 
all  was  quiet,  and  if  any  one  could  have 
peeped  into  our  habitation  they  would 
na^  seen  onlv  two  heads  poking  out  at 
each  end  of  tlie  bag,  and  a  few  wreaths 
of  tobacco-smoke  curling  gracefully  up  to 
the  roof  of  our  extemporized  abode,  find- 
ing exit  through  its  various  l^oles  and 
chinks.  As  I  knocked  the  tobacco  ashes 
from  my  pipe,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
putting  aside  the  mackintosh  coat  which 
was  suspended  by  way  of  door,  to  have  a 
look  at  the  chances  for  good  weather  on 
the  morrow.  The  little  glacial  stream  by 
which  we  were  camped  was  now  nearly 
dry ;  a  cool  frosty  air  stung  one*s  nose  and 
brought  the  water  into  one's  eyes ;  a  beau- 
tiful moon  was  rising,  making  the  broad, 
white  JokuU  glisten  with  a  pearly  lustre  ; 
the  dark  waves  of  the  lava  stream  looked 
more  gloomy  and  forbidding  than  ever ; 
the  black  crags  of  the  Biorns  frowned 
upon  the  dark  shadows  tney  cast,  and 
the  lonely  Highgone  Hills,  away  upon  the 
snow,  seemea  silently  and  sorrowfully  to 
regard  the  frozen  desolation  with  which 
they  were  surrounded. 

We  were  astir  by  dawn,  and  ate  the 
last  warm  meal  we  were  to  taste  for 
some  time.  We  then  sepj^rated  from  the 
rest  of  our  belongings  the  tent-cloth, 
rope,  shovel,  sleeping-bag,  rugs,  instru- 
ments, and  poles,  together  with  whisky 
and  provisions  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
little  Union  Jack  destined  to  adorn  the 
summit  of  the  J5kull.  The  sun  as  he 
rose  was  the  only  witness  of  the  cache 
we  made  of  the  remainder  of  our  things. 
We  now  commenced  the  ascent  o£  the 
glacier,  carrying  everything  upon  our 
backs.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of 
hauling  the  sleigh  over  the  rough  surface 
of  the  glacier  at  this  point,  for  the  sand 
which  the  ice  contained,  even  if  the  gla- 
cier had  been  smooth,  would  have  soon 
worn  the  runners  of  a  sleigh  through,  by 
the  friction.  I  had  hoped  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  glacier  would  become  clean 
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and  smooth  after  a  mile  or  so,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  the  one  which  Mr.  J. 
Milne  and  I  had  traversed  near  Groe- 
natjall  in  187 1 ;  but  I  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. After  an  hour's  hard  work 
of  climbing  with  our  heavy  loads  over  the 
uneven  surface,  and  dragging  the  un- 
wieldy sleigh  and  the  snow-shoes  (which 
latter,  although  of  no  weight,  were  the 
most  cumbersome  part  of  our  load),  we 
were  still  surrounded  by  difficult  and  be- 
wildering aiguilles^  and  hummocks  of 
sand  and  ice,  which  seemed  to  increase 
around  us.  These  obstructions  rise  to  a 
great  height  where  the  largest  quantity 
of  sand  occurs,  and  are,  as  is  well  known 
to  all  Alpine  explorers,  formed  by  the 
sand  protecting  the  ice  of  which  they  are 
formed,  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Bat  to  return  ~  we  paused  beneath  an 
mguilit^  higher  than  the  rest,  and  it  be- 
came evident  not  only  that  we  all  bore 
heavier  burdens  than  it  was  possible  to 
carry  over  cround  of  this  nature  at  any- 
thing like  nie  necessary  pace,  but  that 
there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  our  being 
able  to  use  the  sleigh  for  many  a  mile. 
I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  better  to  reduce  our  loads  before  we 
tired  oarselves  out  by  attempting  to 
carry  so  much  over  such  trying  ground. 
We  all  agreed  that  tent,  sleeping  and 
'  dimbing  tackle,  with  instruments  and 
provisions  for  a  week,  were  all  that  four 
men  conld  make  forced  marches  with 
upon  a  Jdkull. 

We  accordingly  abandoned  the  remain- 
der of  our  gear,  but  I  carefully  took  bear- 
ings of  the  spot,  and  left  a  pole  upon  the 
top  of  the  aiguille  under  which  we  had 
rested,  to  mark  the  place.  I  told  my 
men  that  we  must  tiow  travel  twice  as 
fast  as  vre  had  intended  to  do,  and  prom- 
ised them  ten  dollars  each,  in  addition  to 
their  pay,  if  they  reached  the  point  of 
recent  volcanic  activity  in  the  Vatna,  or 
crossed  the  J6kull. 

I  made  the  things  into  two  large  packs 
of  about  seventy  pounds  each,  so  that 
two  men  could  carry  and  two  could  rest, 
which  is  ahvajrs  the  best  way  where  speed 
is  the  chief  object.  Then  serving  out  a 
dram  all  round,  I  carefully  took  our  di- 
rection N.N.E.,  once  more,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded at  a  much  improved  pace.  There 
are  bat  few  crevasses  in  this  part  of  the 
glacier,  on  account  of  the  small  angle  at 
which  it  slopes.  As  we  stopped  to 
change  burdens,  for  Biartny  and  John 
carried  first,  there  was  a  great  rumbling 
and  gargling  in  the  glacier,  which  is  often 
the  ca^  during  the  day,  owing  to  the 


escape  of  air  or  water  liberated  by  thaw- 
ing. I  feared  that  my  men,  who  had 
never  before  set  foot  upon  a  glacier, 
would  be  scared,  but  no  such  thing! 
Biartny  merely  remarked,  "  Now  the 
J6kuH  is  talking^"  and  John  tersely  re- 
plied, "  He  speaks  well."  The  men  who 
were  not  carrying  dragged  the  sleisjh  and 
snow-shoes ;  but  the  former  became  so 
utterly  unmanageable  amidst  the  rough 
fUvd  and  hummocks  that  we  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  as  we  could  improvise  an 
excellent  sleigli  out  of  the  snow-shoes. 
We  left  it  three  miles  n.n.w.  of  the  first 
of  the  Highgone  Hills ;  so  if  it  should 
ever  be  found,  and  the  finder  will  care- 
fully note  the  position,  the  rate  at  which 
these  elaciers  move  may  be  approximated. 
One  thin^  is  certain,  as  regards  this  gla- 
cier ;«  it  ts  advancing,  and  possibly  ebbs 
and  flows  in  common  with  many  other  of 
the  Icelandic  Jdkulls.  This  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  course  depends  upon  the  ratio 
which  the  increment  of  frozen  accumula- 
tion bears  to  the  temperature  through- 
out the  year,  Paul  remarked  that  the 
Jdkulls  at  this  point  had  advanced  some 
200  yards  since  he  had  seen  the  glacier 
two  years  ago  from  the  adjacent  fjald. 

The  sun  was  now  very  hot,  and  the 
coagulated  snow  which  covered  the  gla- 
cier upon  which  we  were  walking  became 
very  difficult,  and  we  often  broke  through 
into  pools  of  water.  So  before  long  I 
called  a  halt.  We  had  made  about  seven 
miles  in  a  straight  line  n.n.e.  from  the 
edee  of  the  glacier,  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour ;  but  as  the 
nature  of  the  g^round  had  compelled  us 
to  make  several  detours,  we  had  covered 
a  considerably  greater  distance.  We 
rigged  up  a  shelter  from  the  sun  with  our 
poles  and  canvas,  and,  after  changing  our 
foot-gear,  lunched  and  slept,  till  the  gla- 
cier was  in  better  order  for  travelling. 
We  started  again  about  6  P.M.;  it  was 
now  much  more  practicable,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow  was  freezing,  the  wind 
N.N.B.  After  three  hours  we  were  able 
to  pack  our  things  upon  the  snow-shoes, 
which  we  joined  together  at  the  toes, 
leaving  the  ends  to  spread  out  and  form 
a  sort  of  sleigh,  which  was  verv  liofht  and 
travelled  easily.   We  had  left  the  true 

f lacier  behind  us,  and  for  a  long  while 
ad  been  travelling  over  rough 
which  now  developed  into  pure  snow, 
consolidated  by  frost)  having  a  crust 
upon  the  surface  which  was  beginning  to 
bear  us.  This  mode  of  progression  was 
much  better  than  carrying  the  load  upon 
our  baeks,  as  the  Icelanders  said, "  Mi^ii 
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betr  draga  sent  hara^'*  wliich  is  English 
enough  to  be  understood  by  any  one,  and 
is  an  example  of  the  great  affinity  be- 
tween  our  own  language  and  the  Ice- 
landic. The  ascent  began  to  be  more 
steep,  for  before  it  had  been  scarcely 
perceptible. 

There  was  now  a  glorious  sunset.  The 
desolate  fields  of  SIcapta  and  the  black 
summit  of  Bleugre  lay  beneath  us ;  on 
the  west  we  were  losing  sight  of  Orefa 
all  the  more  rapidly  owing  to  the  elevated 
nature  of  the  J6kull  to  the  east/  but 
the  last  view  of  it  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Its  snowy  sides  reflected  an 
unearthly  glow ;  the  sky  was  perfect, 
scarcely  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  as 
the  sun  set,  about  lo  p.m.,  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  band  of  prismatic  light, 
and,  for  hours  after,  fitful  bands  illumi- 
nated the  western  and  northern  sky,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  fine  weather  at  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  a  sharp  frost 
had  set  in,  stiffening  our  hair  and  beards. 
Just  after  nightfall  is  the  clearest  time 
upon  the  mountains  in  Iceland,  and  for 
this  I  looked  anxiously  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  traces  of  smoke 
to  the  north.  To  those  who  have  never 
looked  for  smoke  in  the  distance,  it  may 
seem  easy  to  distinguish  between  smoke 
and  cloud,  but  it  is  a  most  difficult  task. 
A^in  and  again  I  could  have  said  I  saw 
columns  of  smoke  risin?,  but  the  appear- 
ances soon  proved  to  be  only  the  light 
clouds  of  evening. 

In  this  fashion  we  travelled  on  till 
midnight,  when  we  dug  a  square  hole  in 
the  snow,  and  roofed  it  with  our  canvas, 
heaping  snow  upon  the  edges  to  keep  out 
drau|^ht.  The  two  ends  were  fastened 
up  with  mackintosh  coats,  thus,  as  it  were, 
having  a  housetop  to  cover  the  hole. 
We  changed  our  shoes  and  stockings, 
hung  them  upon  the  ridgepole,  and 
supped,  sitting  inside  the  bag,  for  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  as  we  were  now  no  longer 
moving ;  I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  exposed 
my  thermometer.  I  then  examined  my 
aneroid,  and  found  our  height  to  be  fouV 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Indescribably  beautiful  was  that  moon- 
light night  upon  the  snow.  Everything 
was  seen  in  a  strange  blue  radiance,  like 
that  of  a  Bengal  light ;  there  was  no 
sound  or  motion  to  break  the  death-like 
calm.  Crawling  back  into  the  warm  bag, 
I  finished  the  remainder  of  my  pipe  with 
my  nose  tucked  under  the  rug.  I  made 
every  man  fill  his  flask  with  snow  before 
he  lay  down,  in  order  that  be  might  have 


some  water  in  the  morning,  and  thus  we 
snatched  three  hours*  rest. 

In  the  morning  my  thermometer  regis- 
tered twenty  degrees  of  frost,  and  our 
shoes  and  socks  were  frozen  hard  as  a 
board.  We  had  therefore  to  sit  upon  our 
foot-gear  while  we  breakfasted  before 
we  could  reduce  them  sufficiently  to  put 
them  on. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The  snow 
no  longer  clung  to  our  shoes,  and  the 
snow-shoes  travelled  easily  over  the 
firmly  frozen '  crust.  After  a  couple  of 
hours'  dragging  we  sighted  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  mountain,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
N.E.  The  summit  was  shaped  like  the 
end  of  a  house,  though  at  first  sight  it 
appeared  like  a  black  pyramid.  The  top 
was  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  snow.  We  named  it 
"  Vatna  Jokull  Husie,"  the  house  of  Vatna 
J6kull. 

Farther  on  to  the  north,  and  about  two 
points  off  our  cpurse,  lay  a  black-looking 
crater,  and  I  made  a  ditour  in  order  to 
inspect  it.  It  proved  to  be  what  I  sup- 
posed. Cliffs  of  obsidian  rock  rose  to 
the  height  of  150  feet,  varying  from  a 
purely  vitreous  black  obsidian  to  a  grey 
stony  variety.  They  enclosed  a  small 
crater  breached  towards  the  N.W.,  while 
they  were  surrounded  from  N.E.  to  s.w. 
by  a  gulf,  about  forty  feet  in  depth,  filled 
with  water  and  frozen  over,  probably  an 
ancient  crater,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
smaller  one  had  been  formed.  The  cliffs 
appeared  to  be  constructed  not  so  much 
from  any  violent  eruption  as  by  the  well- 
ing out  of  lava  which  when  first  ejected, 
perhaps,  displaced  an  immense  amount 
of  frozen  material.  The  surface  of  the 
rocks  was  very  brittle,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  fragments  had  been  split  away  by 
the  action  of  frost.  The  summit  was 
principally  black  obsidian,  numerous 
portions  of  which  lined  the  sides  of  the 
cliffs  ;  this  overlay  a  more  flinty  variety, 
which  passed  into  banded  compact 
laminae  of  semi-obsidian,  almost  a  pear- 
lite,  at  times  containing  large  vesicles, 
which  ran  into  one  another;  this  again 
developed  into  a  kind  of  grey  stony  obsid- 
ian. All  these  changes  were  apparently 
brought  about  by  the  different  stages  of 
cooling  through  which  the  lava  passed. 

We  were  now  4,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  I  named  this  mountain  Mount 
Paul,  after  my  valuable- companion  Paul- 
son, who  had  been  so  energetic  in  pro- 
curing me  men,  and  without  whose  aid 
I  should  have  been  sadly  at  a  loss.  We 
enjoyed  a  good  draught  of  the  water 
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wbich  filled  the  oatslde  crater,  and,  re- 
plenishing the  whiskey-keg,  set  off  up  a 
steeper  ascent  due  north,  in  order  to 
allow  for  our  deviation  to  the  east.  The 
great  difficulty  in  acquiring  anything  like 
a  knowledcre  of  the  geology  of  Vatna 
Jdkull,  is  the  depth  at  which  the  rocks 
are  buried  beneath  the  snow  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  cases  like  that  just  mentioned,  or 
where  there  may  be  considerable  heat,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  js^ather  geological 
information.  At  the  distance  of  about 
seven  miles  n.n.w.  was  apparently  a  simi* 
iar  crater,  but  it  was  more  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  snow.  Upon  the  western 
horizon  were  twenty  or  thirty  small  black 
objects ;  but  even  through  my  glass  I 
failed  to  detect  whether  they  were  clouds 
or  black  prominences.  We  journeyed  on 
till  we  reached  the  height  of  5,750  feet. 
The  suQ  was  very  hot  and  travelling 
became  exceedingly  difficult.  The  ther- 
mometer in  the  sun  rose  to  seventy 
degrees,  and,  as  we  had  travelled  about 
ten  miles,  with  a  ditour  of  two,  to  exam- 
ine Mount  Paul,  I  called  a  halt,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  contrivance  for  melting 
snow.  I  scooped  a  hole  in  the  snow,  and 
lined  it  with  a  mackintosh  coat  I  then 
raised  slanting  banks  of  snow  round  the 
hole,  which  I  covered  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  strewed  the  wlK>le  with  snow,  leaving 
a  good  shovelful  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bole.  Mv  companions  had  meanwhile 
raised  a  slant  to  protect  us  from  the  sun. 
I  now  ordered  all  wet  socks  and  shoes 
to  be  changed  and  hung  out  to  dry ;  if 
we  had  not  taken  this  precaution  we 
should  have  no  dry  change  in  camp. 
The  men  now  slept,  and  I  proceeded  to 
post  up  my  diary,  and  take  observations. 

To  the  east,  about  five  miles  off,  lay  a 
conical  mountain,  perhaps  a  continuation 
of  Vatna  Jdkull  Husie.  1  could  see  the 
black  summits  of  Bleugre  and  the  Bjorns, 
bat  we  had  long  lost  sight  of  Orefa.  The 
Bjorns  I  knew  to  be  s.s.w.,  and  Bleugre 
S.W.  Upon  taking  out  my  azimuth,  great 
was  my  dismay  at  finding  the  first  bear- 
ing N.W.,  apd  the  latter  due  north,  while 
my  compass  performed  the  most  eccen- 
tric evolutions.  I  shut  the  instrument  up 
in  disgust,  contemplating  the  chance  of  a 
fog,  and  cutting  out  a  circle  of  paper, 
upon  which  I  marked  the  known  bear- 
ings of  Bleugre  and  the  Bjorns,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  some  observations,  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  and  drew 
as  accurate  a  map  of  my  route  as  I  could 
under  the  circumstances.  I  determined 
to  say  nothing  about  my  compass  being 
*at  faulty  lest  my  men  might  refuse  to  pro- 
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ceed  ;  so  taking  refreshment  at  my  reser- 
voir, which  was  fast  filling,  I  observed 
the  bearings  of  the  start,  changed  my 
socks,  and  turned  in. 

Having  slept  for  four  or  five  hours,  we 
made  a  good  meal,  drinking  plentifully  of 
the  pool  of  water  which  by  this  time  had 
collected  in  our  reservoir.   All  our  things 
were  dry,  and  we  were  in  excellent  spirits. 
As  we  ended  our  meal,  a  strong  smell,  as 
of  the  carbonic  oxide  from  a  blast-fur- 
nace just  tapped,  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere.  We  all  started  to  our  feet,  and 
sniffed  the  breeze  that  was  blowing  pretty 
strongly  from  the  N.N.E.,  which  perhaps 
brought  down  the  exhalation  from  cool- 
ing  lava  fields  in  that  direction.    I  was 
now  doubly  sure  we  were  upon  the  right 
track.   At  this  moment  Paul  pulled  out 
the  little  compass  I  had  lent  him,  to  ob- 
serve more  closely  the  direction  of  the 
smell :  he  at  once  detected  the  eccentric 
movement  of  the  instrument,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  The  compass  is  foolish  I  " 
Biarlny  and  John  at  once  turned  round 
to  witness  the  phenomenon,  and,  as  I 
expected,  asked,  **  What  in  case  of  fog  ?  " 
I  explained,  (though,  I  must  say,  not  very 
satisfactorily  to  myself)  that  it  was  only 
the  part  of  the  mountain  we  were  then  on 
that  was  attracting  it,  and  asked  if  they 
were  afraid.   They  laughed,  and  said, 
Oh,  no  \  it  is  all  one  to  us."    I  care- 
fully noted  the  direction  of  the  attraction, 
which  was  to  the  west ;  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  west  reading  north,  though 
the  compass  would  not  hold  steadily  to 
any  one  point   The    men  called  the 
mountain  opposite  to  us  Mount  Magnet 
It  was  now  freezing,  and,  after  advancing 
a  short  distance,  all  ascent  terminated  in 
a  rolling  plain  of  snow.   In  vain  we 
searched  the  horizon  for  traces  of  smoke. 
The  clouds  deceived  us  ;  and  even  when, 
after  looking  through  my  telescope,  I  felt 
certain  that  I  saw  smoke,  the  quick 
glance  of  my  companions  would  deter- 
mine the  doubt  with  the  expression, 
''Alia  skycel  ekki  reykir''  (All  sky,  no 
smoke).    We  pursued  our  way  for  about 
three  hours  more,  and  passed  a  beautiful 
snowy  peak  to  the  east,  a  volcanic  cone, 
covered  with  snow.   The  different  stages 
by  which  it  rose  from  base  to  summit 
told  of  the  series  of  eruptions  which  had 
raised  the  peak  to  its  present  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  snow,  probably 
five  hundred  feet   Twice  did  the  smell 
I  have  described  come  upon  us,  each 
time  from  the  same  direction.   As  the 
sun  was  setting  we  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  two  white  mountains,  evidently 
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volcanoes,  away  to  the  east  of  these  ;  one 
was  a  two-coned  mountain,  while  the 
other,  a  smaller  one,  appeared  throug^h 
the  telescope  to  have  a  lar^e  cave  in  its 
side,  from  which  was  issuing  steam  or 
smoke.  I'  should  place  them  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of  our  track  ; 
but,  having  lost  sight  of  Orefa  and  Bjoms, 
I  had  nothing  by  which  I  could  take  their 
angular  distance. 

When  the  sun  set,  the  surface  of  the 
snow  became  very  hard,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  severe  frost.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  sky  clouded  over, 
and  as  we  were  much  fatigued  we  again 
camped  as  before  in  the  snow  5,950  feet 
above  sea-level,  determining  to  rise  with 
the  light  and  make  a  long  stage  before 
the  sun  was  up.  We  had  oeen  for  some 
hours  at  about  the  same  level,  varying 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet.  At  supper  we 
reviewed  the  provisions,  and  found  we 
had  but  three  days'  full  rations  left,  for 
the  severe  work  in  the  keen  air  had 
greatly  increased  our  appetites.  Upon 
examining  my  thermometers  I  found  that 
the  columns  of  both  maximum  and  min- 
imum were  broken,  and  no  amount  of 
shaking  would  adjust  them.  This  un- 
fortunately prevented  my  obtaining  any 
more  thermometrical  readings  upon 
Vatna  Jokull.  We  slept  about  four  hours, 
and  as  it  was  not  yet  light  in  the  tent,  I 
tried  to  peep  out,  but  found  an  accumula- 
tion of  snow  upon  the  mackintosh  which 
formed  the  gable  end  of  our  housetop. 
When  I  succeeded  in  removing  it  suffi- 
ciently to  look  out,  I  found  that  a  thick 
inist  and  fine  driving  snow  prevented  me 
from  seeing  many  yards,  and  to  my  dis- 
may the  wind  was  S.E.,  the  worst  wind  in 
Iceland.  I  slipped  out,  without  disturb- 
ing my  companions,  and  took  a  good  look 
^•ound.  The  shovel  was  nearly  covered, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  handle  showing ; 
$0  I  stuck  it  up  in  our  tracks,  the  blade 
bearing  N.  and  s.  After  this,  I  returned 
to  the  bag  and  slept,  trusting  the  wind 
might  change  ;  but  I  knew  it  was  hoping 
against  hope,  for  when  the  wind  once 
gets  into  S  B.  in  this  country  there  is  no 
knowing  how  long  it  will  remain  there. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  it  will  be  the  worst 
weather  possible  until  it  changes.  When 
we  all  roused  up  from  our  sleep  the  snow 
was  thickly  falling,  and  as  Biartny  looked 
out  he  remarked,  in  scarcely  a  cheerful 
tone,  **  Alia  thoga  mikidrtva  "  (All  fog, 
much  fine  snow). 

We  held  a  council  of  war  over  our 
breakfast.  The  men  were  unanimous  in 
their  decisioa  to  turn  back  \  aor  could  I 


(much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  do  so) 
have  tried,  with  anything  like  an  easy 
conscience,  to  persuade  them  to  remain 
where  we  were,  or  to  fp  on.   We  had 
scarcely  a    day's  provisions  left ;  the 
wind  was  S.S.E.,  where  it  might  stay  for  a 
fortnight,  as  I  had  often  known  to  be  the 
case  ;  the  fine  snow  which  was  falling 
showed  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
to  come,  for  a  heavy  fall  always  begins 
with  fine  driving  snow,  and  a  passing 
storm  with  lar^e  flakes ;  and  I  did  not 
like  the  prismatic  ring  round  the  sun  two 
nights  previous.   We  were  two  good 
days'  travel  from  the  commencement  of 
the  glacier,  our  compass  was  useless,  and, 
with  the  present  weather,  we  might  be  a 
great  deal  longer  trying  to  find  our  way 
down.    I  therefore  determined  to  return. 
We  made  a  good  breakf  1st,  duly  anathe- 
matized the  weather,  and,  having  smoked 
a  pipe,  prepared  to  leave  the  English  flag 
at  this  our  farthest  point  of  progress, 
which  we  believed  to  be  about  the  centre 
of  Vatna  J5kull,  though  the  highest  point 
must  be  the  summit  of  one  of  those 
mountains  we  saw  away  to  the  east.  I 
took  one  of  the  poles,  six  feet  long,  and 
attached  to  it  our  small  Union  Jack  ; 
then,  forcing  the  point  down  into  the 
snow,  we  raised  a  mound  around  it.  I 
fastened  to  the  pole  a  little  bag,  well- 
greased,  containing  a  shilling  and  a 
penny,  with  a  note,  saying  we  four,  W.  L. 
Watts,  Englishman,  Paul  Paulson,  Biart- 
ny, and  John,  Icelanders,  reached  this 
point  and  planted  thisflae^ost  August  13, 
1874,  about  thirty-six  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  Nupstad,  which  bore  S.S.W. 
three  days'  journey  —  adding  a  P.S.  re- 
questing the  finder  of  the  money  "  not  to 
squander  it  in  anv  of  the  adjacent  shops.** 
The  bag  was  well  bound  round  the  pole. 
On  this  spot  we  left  "Jack  "  to  endure  a 
lonelv  existence  in  the  middle  of  Vatna 
Jokull,  with  a  stanza  of  "  God  save  the 
Queen "  from  me,  and  the  Icelandic 
National   Hymn  of   "  Gamals  Islands 
Folk  "  from  my  companions,  the  tunes  of 
which  are  nearly  identical.  Regretting 
that  circumstances  compelled  me  to  re- 
treat for  this  year,  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
flag  of  England,  and  sought  the  little 
trace  that  was  left  of  our  back-tracks. 
The  tent-cover,  and  all  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  storm,  was  covered  with 
ice.  which  made  our  load  much  heavier, 
and  I  feared  we  should  break  the  canvas 
when  doubling  up  the  roof  that  had  shel- 
tered us.    Fortunately,  the  wind  which 
most  generally  brings  bad  weather  in 
Iceland  is  not  a  cold  one,  or  life  would 
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be  imperilled  at  such  an  altitude.  The 
newly-fallen  snow  made  sleighing  very 
beavv,  and  the  exertion  made  the  snow 
which  fell  upon  us  melt  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  were  soon  (in  spite  of  water- 
proofs) very  wet,  for  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  keep  out  fine  driving  snow.  The 
wind  blew  steadily,  but  we  were  assisted 
bv  our  back-tracks,  which  were  remark- 
aoly  distinct  considering  the  amount  of 
snow  that  had  fallen.  The  wind,  when 
travelling  where  it  is  unaffected  by  valleys 
or  trees,  is  always  a  good  guide,  tor  there 
are  characteristic  winds  to  every  country, 
with  the  feel  of  which  the  traveller  soon 
becomes  acquainted.  In  thick  weather, 
without  a  compass,  such  knowledge  is 
^valuable. 

It  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  oblit- 
erate tracks  made  in  a  hard  crust  than 
might  be  supposed,  especially  upon  a 
slight  incline,  when  it  is  freezing,  and  a 
wind  blowing ;  the  wind  seems  to  blow 
the  snow  in  and  out  again.  Tracks  made 
m  the  soft  snow  would  not  last  anything 
like  the  same  time.  I  have  often  re- 
marked this  in  winter  upon  the  plains  of 
Northwest  America,  to  which  Vatna  J5- 
kull  bears  a  close  resemblance,  especially 
where  the  prairies  are  rolling. 

We  took  it  in  turns,  one  to  find  the 
way,  two  to  pull,  and  one  to  hold  the 
sleigh  behind,  and  scoop  away  the  snow, 
which  from  time  to  time  accumulated  in 
front  of  it.  The  ice  thickened  upon  us, 
and  upon  the  sleigh,  making  the  one 
more  heavy,  and  us  less  comfortable. 
After  a  long  and  hard  pull  we  reached 
Mount  Paul  My  watch  had  long  been 
broken  ;  so  I  had  left  it  behind,  and  now, 
not  being  able  to  see  the  sun,  it  was 
scarcely  possible,  with  the  thick  dark- 
ness and  fast-falling  snow,  to  tell  whether 
it  was  night  or  day. 

We  descended  into  the  crater  for  shel- 
ter, and,  breaking  away  the  Ice  which  had 
accumulated  about  our  neckwraps  and 
hair,  we  partook  of  a  good  meal,  and  1 
again  examined  the  curious  rocks  around 
me,  while.roy  companions  filled  the  flasks 
with  water,  and  "  fixed  up  "  preparatory  j 
to  another  start.   The  next  stage  brought 
us  to  our  snow  house  of  two  days  back,  | 
but  we  should  not  fiave  discovered  it  had  ; 
we  not  most  fortunately  and  unexpectedly  | 
hit  upon  our  back-tracks  again  within' 
half  a  mile  from  this  spot    I  never  felt 
more  thankful  for  anything,  than  I  did  to  \ 
find  I  should  not  have  to  stand  about  for 
an  hour  in  my  frozen  garments  amid  such 
a  tempest  while  we  fixed  a  shelter.  { 

We  soon  established  ourselves,  and, 


having  changed  our  socks,  got  into  the 
bag,  and  discussed  our  meal.  As  we 
were  all  wet  and  cold,  I  started  Icelandic 
songs,  and  we  spent  some  time  in  shout- 
ing ourselves  hoarse.  Making  a  noise  is 
a  verv  good  thing  to  warm  one,  especially 
in  a  Dag  like  that  in  which  my  nose  was 
buried  Thus  solaced  by  a  short  pipe  I 
fell  asleep,  while  the  rapidly  increasing 
darkness  showed  that  either  it  was  grow- 
ing late  or  we  were  getting  snowed  up. 

After  a  good  sleep,  I  awoke  with  some- 
thing pressing  heavily  upon  my  face,  and 
I  found  that  the  snow  was  weighing  the 
canvas  down  upon  us,  for  we  were  no^ 
using  rope  as  a  ridgepole,  having  left  the 
long  pole  we  had  before  used  with  the 
flag.  When  we  looked  out  the  winds  had 
shifted  more  to  the  east,  and  if  we  had 
had  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  I 
should  not  even  then  have  thought  of 
turning  back,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, nothing  else  could  be  done.  Our 
shoes  and  socks  were  frozen  hard  again, 
although  we  had  lain  upon  them,  and  we 
had  to  put  them  in  our  bosoms  to  thiw 
them  out.  Biartny  was  the  first  to  get 
his  on  ;  he  crawled  out,  leaving  a  hole 
through  which  the  snow  drifted  in  a  most 
merciless  manner.  The  house  was  be- 
coming untenantable,  and  we  were  soon 
all  outside,  steaming  as  though  we  had 
been  dipped  in  hot  water ;  but  our  clothes 
were  soon  frozen  to  our  backs.  We 
cleared  the  snow  away,  and  dug  out  our 
things.  The  cold  was  intense,  for  now 
the  wind  had  shifted  from  the  south,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  the  temperature 
falls  very  low  during  bad  weather  upon 
these  Jdkulls. 

It  took  a  long  while  before  we  felt  at 
all  warm,  but  in  due  time  the  exertion  of 
travelling  overcame  our  icy  coating.  The 
wind,  being  colder,  made  the  surface  of 
the  snow  in  much  better  condition  than 
it  had  been  on  the  previous  day,  and  we 
made  very  good  progress ;  moreover,  the 
men  vi^rt  going  home. 

We  travelled  hard  for  many  hours, 
keeping  the  wind  upon  our  left;  and, 
taking  turns  in  pulling  as  before,  we 
reached  the  termination  of  the  snow, 
which  struck  the  glacier  about  four  miles 
west  of  the  first  of  the  Highgone  Hills. 
We  were  soon  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  our  former  fashion  of  carrying  our 
things  upon  our  backs,  and  after  a  some- 
what dangerous  walk,  owing  to  the  re- 
cently fallen  snow,  we  arrived  at  the  fjaid^ 
where  we  had  "  cached  *'  our  superfluous 
luggage.  Light  was  on  the  wane,  so  we 
cooked  some  soup,  which  was  very  grate- 
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ful.  We  were  wet  through ;  and  as  by 
fording  the  Dipou  at  this  point  we  could 
make  a  short  cut  over  the  Bjorns  to  Nup- 
stad,  we  determined  to  proceed,  instead 
of  passing  the  night  upon  the  fjalds.  My 
men  well  knew  the  way,  for  they  are  at 
home  amongst  the  rocks,  where  they 
keep  their  sheep,  though  they  had  nevei^ 
before  set  foot  upon  a  JokuII.  We  left 
all  our  things  behind,  and  raced  one  an 
other  over  the  lava  to  the  Dipou,  which 
ve  forded,  holding  one  another  round  the 
waist,  to  prevent  Tjeing  swept  away;  for 
although  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
cold  weather  withal,  there  was  sufficient 
water  still  flowing  from  the  glacier  to 
take  us  up  to  our  waists.  We  reached 
Nupstad  before  darkness  set  in,  and 
found  Mr.  Wynne  awaiting  us,  with  our 
guide  from  Rejkavich,  who  had  returned 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  &c. 
With  the  farmer  and  his  family  they  gave 
us  a  hearty  welcome. 

In  reviewing  my  trip,  as  to  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  nature  of  the  Vatna,  I 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  erup- 
tions of  last  year  are  neither  from  the 
south  slope,  nor  from  the  centre  of  Vatna 

f okull,  and  that  they  are  therefore,  doubt- 
ess,  a  volcano  like  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, many  of  which,  in  all  probability, 
penetrate  the  northern  as  well  as  the 
southern  slope.  From  cross-bearings 
which  I  took  of  the  direction  of  the  erup- 
tion as  seen  from  various  parts,  of  the 
island,  I  should  place  the  volcano  from 
which  the  eruption  came,  upon  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  Vatna  Jokull,  in  a  line 
south  of  Modrudalr  in  the  north  of  Ice- 
land, not  far  from  the  supposed  source 
of  the  JQkulsa  of  the  north,  and  I  mean 
to  direct  my  next  effort  towards  that  spot. 

In  order  properly  to  explore  Vatna  Jo- 
kull, it  is  necessary  that  the  party  should 
consist  of  not  less  than  eight  persons, 
with  two  sleighs  that  will  carry  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
each ;  for,  although  that  is  too  much  to 
journey  with  on  a  glacier,  it  can  be  easily 
carried  on  the  snow.  The  allowance  of 
provisions  should  be  i  1-2  lb.  of  meat,  1-2 
lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  bread,  1-2  oz.  of 
sugar,  and  1-4  pint  of  whiskey  per  man 
per  day.  All  should  sleep  in  a  hu<;e  bag 
made  of  thick  mackintosh,  and  blanketing 
and  a  cork  mattress  should  also  be  added 
large  enough  to  floor  the  house,  with  a 
margin  of  thin  oil-skin,  that  might  peg 
into  the  walls,  to  prevent  the  back  getting 
wet,  when  leaning  against  the  sides. 
Two  buffalo-skins,  or  a  large  eider-down 
quilt,  would  also  be  of  service  ;  otherwise 


there  should  be  a  spare  ru^  for  each  man. 
More  important  than  all,  is  some  good 
method  of  melting  snow  without  the  use 
of  spirit-lamps.  A  good  tent  eight  feet 
by  eight,  and  four  feet  high,  and  two 
stout  iron  shovels  are  indispensable. 
For  clothing,  nothing  is  better  than 
strong  tweed  knickerbockers,  worsted 
drawers,  knitted  jerseys,  and  pilot  coat, 
with  knitted  socks  and  Indian  mocassins  j 
these  last  are  a  sine  qud  non,  English 
boots  are  out  of  the  question  for  snow- 
travelling,  and  the  Icelandic  shoes,  though 
better  than  English  boots,  require  tops 
to  be  sewn  on  them.  Snow-shoes  for 
those  who  can  use  them  are  a  great 
assistance. 

To  sum  up,  this  hitherto  untrodden 
Vatna  Jokull  is  a  mountainous  tract  sur- 
rounded by  a  rolling  plateau,  containing 
numerous  volcanoes,  one  of  which  (if  not 
more),  upon  the  north,  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  pretty  constant  activity,  while 
numerous  others  in  all  probability  are 
paroxysmal,  most  likely  exhibiting  all  the 
phenomena  characteristic  of  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term)  bottled-up  volcanoes. 
This  tract,  together  with  the  Odatha- 
hraun,  and  the  centre  of  Iceland  with  its 
numerous  mountains,  forms  a  volume  of 
nature,  the  first  leaf  of  which  has  only 
just  been  cut ;  and  beyond  doubt  there 
IS  a  constantly  active  volcano  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  our  own  shores,  upon 
which  the  eye  of  man  has  never  rested. 

The  investigation  of  this  land  is  an  ex- 
pensive affair  to  attempt  single-handed. 
Are  there  three  men  in  England  —  who 
do  not  mind  roughing  it,  andwho  under- 
stand what  they  are  going  in  for  —  that 
will  join  me  in  the  undertaking  ?  If  there 
are,  and  they  will  communicate  with  me, 
we  may  —  with  the  assistance  of  four  Ice- 
landers, next  year  search  these  unknown 
wonders  from  end  to  end. 

W.  L.  Watts. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. • 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin  was  entrusted 
by  her  Majesty  with  the  task  of  writing 
the  life  of  the  prince  consort,  and  the 
first  portion  of  the  work  —  the  life  of  the 
prince  from  childhood  to  1848  —  has 
been  completed,  has  been  given  to  the 
public,  and  excites  a  strong  and  justifi- 

•  Tht  Life  t/  H.R.ff.  tJu  Prince  Consort.  By 
Theodore  Martia.  Vol.  X.  Loodoa:  Sinith,  EMer, 
and  Co.  187$. 
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able  hope  that  the  next  portion  will  fill  a 
volaaie  of  most  unusual  iDterest.  The 
first  portion,  a  few  pages  towards  the 
close  excepted,  docs  not.  Mr.  Martin 
has  in  mauv  respects  performed  his  task 
cxceptionafly  well.  He  writes  with  dig- 
city  and  grace,  be  values  his  subject,  and 
treats  him  with  a  certain  courtly  rever- 
ence, yet  never  once  sinks  into  the  pan- 
egyrist, and  while  apparently  most  frank 
—so  frank,  that  the  reticent  English  peo- 
ple may  feel  the  intimacy  of  his  domestic 
narratives  almost  painful  —  he  is  never 
once  betrayed  into  a  momentary  indis- 
cretion. The  almost  idyllic  beauty  of 
the  relation  between  the  prince  consort 
and  the  queen  comes  out  as  fully  as  in 
all  previous  histories  of  that  relation, — 
and  we  have  now  had  three, —  as  does 
also  a  good  dead  of  evidence  as  to  the 
queen's  own  character,  hitherto  always 
teptdown  and,  as  it  were,  self-effaced  in 
pablications  written  or  sanctioned  by 
herself ;  but  Mr.  Martin  has  either  been 
reluctant  to  use,  or  failed  to  use,  the 
p'eat  mass  of  material  in  his  hands  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  inner  character  of 
the  prince.  The  stream  of  the  narrative 
flows  on  unbrokenly.  We  see  something 
of  the  child  at  Rosenau,  with  his  abid- 
ing love  for  his  elder  brother,  his  habit 
of  study,  and  his  self-restrained,  cautious, 
and  high-purposed  temperament ;  we 
read  long  extracts  from  the  queen's 
'Joumaly  and  whole  masses  of  Baron 
Stockmar's  letters,  most  of  them  lectures 
somewhat  in  the  Sandford-and-Merton 
style,  their  pedagogic  tone  relieved  only 
by  their  courage  in  advice  or  admonition  ; 
but  of  Prince  Albert  as  a  man,  an  indi- 
vidual with  separate  tastes,  habits,  and 
ways  of  thought  we  see,  till  the  end  of 

I  the'  long,  and  we  fear  we  must  add,  some- 
what tedious  volume,  next  to  nothing,  or 

!  at  all  events,  nothing  to  be  considered  in 
any  degree  new.  We  perceive  that  he 
was  fond  of  his  brother;  that  he  was 
penetrated  through  life  by  the  idea  of 
doty ;  that  he  had  a  full  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibility as  virtual  king  consort,  that 
his  position,  at  first  an  irksome  and  ham- 
pered one,  was  gradually  made  easy  to 
him  by  his  complete  conquest  of  his  wife 
—one  may  say  this,  for  the  queen  her- 
self says  it  much  more  energetically  and 
frankly  than  we  do  —  and  that  thouj^h  a 
bold  rider,  he  was  by  nature  a  melancholy, 
Jow-strang  man,  with  a  feeble  pulse, 
prompt  at  the  call  of  duty,  but  inclined 
to  weariness  of  duty;  given  by  taste  to 
art-studies,  to  country  solitude,  and  to 
reflection  on  somewhat  abstract  politics  ; 


—  we  sec  all  this,  but  of  the  intellectual 
man,  of  his  opinions,  or  purposes,  even 
of  his  artistic  character,  we  sec,  till  the 
end  of  the  volume,  far  too  little.  No  one 
with  any  idea  of  Prince  Albert  will  gain 
from  the  first  three-fourths  of  this  vol- 
ume any  further  idea  of  his  personality, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  from  the  fact  that  it 
gradually  inspired  most  English  states- 
men — *  the  exception  seems  to  have  been 
Lord  Palmerston,  though  that  is  never 
clearly  stated  —  with  a  very  unusual  con- 
fidence and  regard.  That  Prince  Albert 
did  in  some  way  win  this  regard  is  now 
certain,  and  that  he  won  it  by  his  capac- 
ity and  character  may  be  taken  as  fully 
proved  ;  but  of  the  way  in  which  he 
showed  this  capacity  we  have  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  Life  little  evidence, 
less  than  in  Baron  Stockmar's  book, 
where  the  prince's  plan  for  reforming  the 
preposterous  abuses  in  the  royal  house- 
hold is  given  much  more  clearly  and  ably 
than  in  this,  which  adds  to  that  account 
only  the  name  of  the  gouvernattte  with 
whom  it  was,  years  before  the  reform  was 
fully  accomplished,  necessary  for  the 
prince  to  contend  :  — 

A  mistake,  it  was  soon  found,  had  also  been 
committed  in  not  establishing  the -prince  from 
the  first  as  private  secretary  of  the  queen, 
and  placing  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
royal  household  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol. These  functions  had,  since  the  queen's 
accession,  been  to  a  great  extent  discharged 
by  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  her  Majesty's  former 
governess,  and  they  invested  her  with  powers 
which,  however  discreetly  used,  were  calcu- 
lated to  bring  her  into  collision  with  the  natural 
head  of  the  household.  It  is  due  to  this  lady 
to  say,  that  genuine  affection  for  her  Majesty, 
who  for  so  many  years  had  been  the  object  of 
her  care,  and  who  was  attached  to  her  by  ties 
of  gratitude  and  regard  for  kindness  and 
counsel  in  her  girlhood,  when  they  were  most 
needed,  very  probably  blinded  her  to  the  ob- 
vious truths,  that  her  former  influence  must, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  give  way  be- 
fore that  of  a  husband,  especially  of  a  husband 
so  able  and  so  deeply  loved,  and  that,  in  the 
true  interests  of  her  royal  pupil,  she  should 
herself  have  been  the  first  to  desire  that  the 
offices  she  had  hitherto  filled  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  prince.  The  painful  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  through  this  not 
having  been  done  is  indicated  by  a  passage, 
quoted  in  The  Early  Yccirs^  from  one  of  his  . 
letters  to  Prince  von  Lo.venstein  so  early  as 
May,  1840^  —  "In  my  home-life  \  am  very 
happy  and  contented;  but  the  difficulty  in 
fillmg  my  place  with  the  proper  dignity  is, 
that  I  am  only  the  husband,  and  not  the  mas- 
ter in  the  house." 

We  weary  a  little,  we  confess,  of  the 
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court  records,  of  journeys,  and  visits, 
and  readings,  and  long  for  evidence  to 
prove,  what  we  have  always  maintained, 
that  Prince  Albert  was  something  be- 
sides the  husband  and  lover  of  the  queen, 
—  a  singularly  thoughtful  and  studious 
politician. 

There  is  some  evidence,  however,  on 
this  point  in  the  volume  before  us. 
There  is  no  question  in  English  politics 
so  difficult  or  so  much  debated  as  the  po- 
sition which  England  should  assume  in 
Europe  if  she  intervenes  at  all  in  Conti- 
nental affairs,  and  none  upon  which  the 
prince  consort  has  given  so  clear,  or  in 
our  judgment  so  wisely  moderate  an 
opinion.  This  letter,  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  September  5,  1847,  is 
the  letter  of  a  statesman,  and  a  states- 
man of  the  first  class  :  — 

Our  policy  towards  Italy  has  hitherto  been 
a  passive  or  negative  one,  on  general  princi- 
ples of  European  policy,  preferring  Austrian 
supremacy  to  French  supremacy.  We  now 
enter  upon  an  independent  line,  and  one  which 
will  not  admit  of  our  remaining  passive  any 
longer.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  first 
step,  which  will  give  the  impulse  and  direc- 
tion to  the  rest  for  times  to  come,  should  be 
the  right  one;  I  mean  one  based  upon  the 
principles  of  justice  and  moderation,  and  in- 
tell i^ Die  to  all  Europe.  I  think  further,  that 
this  is  the  right  moment  and  opportunity  for 
correcting  a  great  many  misapprehensions 
existing  about  the  object  of  Eng[lish  policy  in 
general,  and  of  setting  this  in  its  true  light 
Before  the  world  as  an  explanation  of  the 
past,  and  a  declaration  for  the  future  which 
will  enable  all  governments  and  nations  to 
understand  what  they  have  to  expect  from  us. 
My  notion  is  this :  —  England  has,  by  her 
own  energies  and  the  fortunate  circumstances 
in  which  she  has  been  placed*  acquired  a 
start  in  civilization,  liberty,  and  prosperity 
over  all  other  countries.  Iler  popular  institu- 
tions are  most  developed  and  perfected,  and 
she  has  run  through  a  development  which  the 
other  countries  will  yet  in  succession  have  to 
pass  through.  England's  mission,  duty,  and 
mtcrcst  is,  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
diffusion  of  civilization,  and  the  attainment  of 
liberty.  Let  her  mode  of  acting,  however,  be 
that  of  fostering  and  protecting  every  efifort 
made  by  a  State  to  advance  in  that  direction, 
but  not  of  pressing  upon  any  State  an  advance 
which  is  not  the  result  01  its  own  impulse. 
Civilization  and  liberal  institutions  must  be  of 
•  organic  growth,  and  of  national  development, 
if  they  are  to  prosper  and  lead  to  the  happi- 
ness of  a  people.  Any  stage  in  that  develop- 
ment missed,  any  jump  made  in  it,  is  sure  to 
lead  to  confusion,  and  to  retard  that  very 
development  which  we  desire.  Institutions 
not  answering  the  state  of  society  for  which 
they  are  intended  must  work  ill^  even  if  these 


institutions  should  be  better  than  the  state 
that  society  is  in.  Let  England,  therefore,  be 
I  careful  {in  her  zeal  for  progress)  not  to  push 
any  nation  beyond  its  own  march,  and  not  to 
impose  upon  any  nation  what  that  nation  does 
not  itself  prodttce  ;  but  let  her  declare  herself 
the  protector  and  friend  of  all  States  engaged 
in  progress,  and  let  them  ao^uire  that  confi- 
dence in  England,  that  she  will,  if  necessary, 
defend  them  at  her  own  risk  and  expense. 
This  will  give  her  the  most  powerful  moral 
position  that  any  country  ever  maintained. 

The  prince  held  this  opinion,  be  St  re- 
membered, not  as  a  mere  counsel  of  per- 
fection, but  as  one  on  which  England 
should  be  prepared  to  act,  and  wrote  on 
August  20,  1847,  when  Austria  was  threat- 
ening Italy  with  occupation!  these  words 
to  Lord  John  Russell :  —  • 

What  is  it  we  apprehend  ?  That  Austria 
might  be  tempted  to  commit  an  open  assauk 
upon  her  neighbour,  in  order  to  prevent  her 
carrying  out  her  political  changes,  should  ad- 
vice and  remonstrance  not  succeed  in  stopping 
them.  Is  it  the  right  remedy  on  our  part  for 
preventing  this  palpable  breach  of  the  laws  dL 
nations  and  the  complications  arising  out  of 
it,  to  urge  the  pope  to  defy  Austria,  and  not 
to  let  himself  be  intimidated  ?  Or  will  it  not 
be  more  to  the  purpose,  and  certainly  more 
honest  and  friendly,  to  address  ourselves  to 
her,  and  to  say :  —  '*  We  have  no  hand  in 
what  is  going  on  in  Italy ;  though  we.  think 
the  Italians  are  acting  wisely,  we  have  not 
lent  them  any  assistance.  But  we  consider 
that  every  independent  State  has  a  perfect 
right  to  manage  its  own  internal  affairs,  and 
that  if  sovereign  and  people  in  a  State  are 
united  in  their  determination  to  introduce 
certain  reforms,  and  another  State  attempts 
an  armed  invasion  to  stop  these  reforms, 
merely  because  it  considers  them  dangerous 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  established  sys- 
tem of  government,  we  shall  look  upon  that 
act  as  an  act  of  aggression  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  other  State,  which  Europe 
and  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  cannot  look  upon  with  indifference." 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  popular  judg- 
ment on  the  prince's  plan  for  the  revival 
of  Germany.  He  drew  up  in  1847  a 
memorandum  for  submission  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  which  lacked  merit  only  in 
this,  that  he  had  underrated  the  pride 
and  obstinacy  of  the  reigning  German 
houses.  He  advised  that  every  German 
prince  should  grant  a  Constitution  —  ad- 
vice fulfilled  last  week  by  the  vote  of  the 
Reichstag,  compelling  the  Mechlenburg 
dynasty,  the  only  absolute  one,  to  estab- 
lish a  Parliament  —  that  Austria,  if  she 
could  not  be  expelled  from  the  Bund, 
should  be  neutralized  within  it ;  and  that 
a  Parliament  should  be  called  at  Fraok- 
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fort,  with  control  over  commerce  and 
inter-State  affairs  and  foreign  affairs,  and 
with  the  charge  of  slowly  building  up  a 
central  administration — advice  which,  if 
we  substitute  Berlin  for  Frankfort,  and 
Bismarck  plus  Parliament  for  Parliament 
alone,  has  been  exactly  followed.  The 
prince's  idea  did  not  approve  itself  to 
Stockmar,  who  had  not  seen  the  memo- 
randum, and  who  had,  like  all  men  deep 
in  the  confidence  of  kings,  a  contempt 
and  hatred  for  the  caste,  though  he  loved 
individuals  in  it ;  but  the  correspondence 
briogs  out  perhaps  the  finest  trait  yet  ob- 
served in  the  character  of  the  prince 
consort.  He  was  supposed,  while  alive, 
lo  be  very  tenacious  of  etiquette,  and 
somewhat  frigid  in  his  intercourse  with 
inferiors  ;  and  Mr.  Martin  hints  that  be 
was  a  little  wantin^r  in  personal  attention 
to  those  about  him,  especially  towards 
women  of  high  rank.  But  when  he  was 
sure  of  his  correspondent's  good  faith  he 
could  stand  advice.  The  Earl  of  Port- 
land never  was  ruder  to  William  III.  than' 
Baron  Stockmar  was  on  this  occasion  to 
bis  "beloved  prince,"  whom  be  told, 
without  circumlocution,  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  th^  matter,  and  that  he  was 
too  much  of  a  prince  to  understand  it, 
and  with  some  circumlocution  that  the 
German  people  wanted  to  be  rid  of  their 
dynasties :  — 

The  question  arises,  Does  your  Royal  High- 
■ess  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  for  deal- 
ing  with  the  subject  thoroughly  and  to  pur- 
pose ;  and  sdso  such  a  standing-point  as  will 
enable  you  to  give  a  practical  application  to 
jour  theoretical  views  ?  To  speak  frankly,  I 
reel  bound  to  answer  both  these  questions  in 
tite  negative.  You  left  the  Fatherland  eight 
years  since,  and  when  you  were  very  young. 
How  could  you  have  gained  a  thorough  in- 
sight into  things  as  they  are,  or  into  the 
country's  present  and  immediately  pressing 
wants  r  The  bare  possibility  of  such  knowl- 
cd;p;e  was  denied  you ;  and  conversations  with 
Pnnce  Charles  (Leiningen)  could  furnish  you 
with  only  very  limited,  and  probably  very  one- 
lided  results.  Not  that,  in  my  doubts  as  to 
yoor  qualifications  for  this  task,  I  am  likely 
to  overlook  the  fact  that,  with  the  great  ad- 
vances you  have  already  made  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  political  condition  of 
Europe,  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  German  affairs  both  at 
borne  and  abroad  (for  my  opinion  is  precisely 
the  reverse).  All  I  doubt  is  the  existence  of 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  affairs,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  dread  your  committing  the 
mistake,  which  you  might  easily  do,  of  apply- 
ing to  Germany  the  standard  (a  just  one,  m 
its  place)  with  which  your  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Anglo-£uropean  relations  has  made 


i8r 

you  familiar,  without  due  regard  to  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  the  German  people. 
With  this  doubt  as  to  your  proper  qualinca- 
tion,  on  the  score  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  goes  the  further  apprehension  that 
the  standing-point  which,  as  a  German  prince, 
you  cannot  fail  to  adopt  in  considering  it,  will 
present  the  subject  to  you  in  a  cross-light,  and 
thereby  lead  you  to  distorted  views  and  con- 
clusions. In  dealinjB^  with  the  German  ques- 
tion, your  Ro3ral  Highness  can  scarcely  look 
at  it  from  any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of 
a  German  prince  ;  and,  however  acute  and  ac- 
curate your,  observation  of  all  details  may  be, 
still  they  cannot  possibly  be  seen  by  you  but 
in  the  colours  of  German  dynastic  interests. 
And  it  is  just  this  colouring  which  makes  me 
believe  it  improbable  your  Royal  Highness 
should  rightly  |P'asp  ana  appreciate  the  actual 
present  condition  and  wants  of  the  German 
people;  and  still  less  that  you  are  able  to 
frame  any  {practicable  scheme  which  will  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  prince  sent  back  a  reply  cordially 
thanking  the  baron  for  his  letter,  and  ac- 
knowledging "  the  weight  of  bis  reasons 
as  to  his  own  [the  prince's]  qualifications 
for  calling  such  a  plan  into  existence," 
and  requested  Herr  Bunsen^  then  Prus- 
sian ambassador,  ta  recall  the  courier 
who  carried  the  memorandum.  The  re- 
quest arrived  too  late,  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  made  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
prince's  readiness  to  consider  advice, 
even  when  offered  in  the  frankest,  not  to 
say  the  bluntest  possible  tone.   We  ex- 

Cect  fortitude  of  that  kind  in  premiers, 
ut  not  in  princes.  The  following  will 
be  less  clearly  understood,  but  it  shows 
great  breadth  of  view.  The  reigning 
Grand  Duke  of  Coburg  had  complained 
of  his  peasantry  for  marking  their  libera- 
tion by  giving  up  their  distinctive  cos- 
tume, and  the  prince  writes  :  — 

My  uncle  is  right  in  his  regret  that  Radical 
tendencies  and  modem  reforms  bring  all 
things  to  one  level  {alUs  nivelUren),  destroy 
much  national  and  local  individuality,  mould 
everything  upon  one  last  {alles  uber  einen  Leist 
schlagen)^  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for 
French  absorption,  against  which  a  national 
character  is  the  strongest  safeguard.  But  he 
forffets  that  epochs  have  a  physiognomy,  as 
well  as  countries  and  peoples,  and  that  the 
transition  from  one  epoch  to  another,  though 
it  may  destroy  what  we  formerly  regarded '  as 
individual  and  essential,  does  not  at  the  same 
time  necessarily  destroy  nationality.  It  is  so 
even  with  the  matter  of  dress.  The  alteration 
of  the  Coburg  peasant*s  dress  (the  men's,  for 
example,)  will  seem,  as  far  as  feelings  go,  to 
be  a  decline  of  individuality,  but  what  gave 
that  costume  individuality  was  only  the  fact, 
that  it  dates  from  the  last  century ;  then,  hovr* 
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ever,  it  was  universal^  and  simply  a  copv  of 
the  dress  of  the  upper  classes,  and  this  dress 
of  the  upper  classes  is  what  the  peasantry  of 
the  present  day  are  bent  on  assuming  ai  once. 

There  is  great  keenness  and  a  good  deal 
of  bonhomie  and  humour  in  the  prince's 
sketch  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  the 
weak  prince  who  rejected  the  crown  of 
Germany  offered  him  at  Frankfort :  — 

The  king  lets  himself  be  misled  by  similes 
which  captivate  his  fancy,  which  he  carries 
out  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  and 
which  frequently  by  no  means  reflect  the  true 
state  of  things,  but  satisfy  because,  they  are 
clever  and  suggestive  {gdstreich).  This  makes 
close  discussion  with  him  impossible.  .  .  . 
Then  the  king  runs  another  risk  in  this,  that 
he  adopts  subjective  feelings  and  opinions  as 
the  motive  principle  of  his  actions,  and  then 
not  only  acts  upon  them,  but  also  desires  that, 
as  these  feelings  and  opinions  are  dear  and 
sacred  to  him,  they  should  be  the  same  to 
everybody  else,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
not  even  affected  by  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree or  not,  nay,  although  to  carry  tnem  into 
effect  would  operate  a  probable  inpstice.  To 
tjhis  class  belong  those  feelings  of  piety  towards 
the  late  king,  which  only  the  son  can  feel,  and 
those  favourite  maxims,  which  have  a  special 
truth  for  him^  springing  as  they  do  out  of  cer- 
tain favourite  studies  and  lines  of  thought. 
Herein  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  his  strange 
address  from  the  throne.  It  is  a  purely  sub- 
jective, Brandenburg,  Hohenzollcrn,  Freder- 
ick-Wilhelmish  opinion. 

His  religious  belief  is  not  so  distinctly 
outlined  as  it  must  be  whenever  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  prince's  life  comes  to 
be  written,  but  it  is  ev'dent  that  the 
prince  was  a  Broad  Churchman  of  the 
Hampden  type  ;  that  bigotry  was  the  one 
thing  which  made  him  bitter;  that  he 
disbelieved  in  the  utility  of  dogma,  but 
that  he  did  not,  as  so  many  Germans  do, 
replace  it  by  a  mere  religion  of  goodness. 
His  faith  appears  to  have  been  —  subject 
always  to  further  revelations — that  the 
religious  emotion  is  essential  to  elicit  the 
only  true  cult,  that  of  goodness  based 
upon  the  persistent  sacrifice  of  self. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  in  these  letters  per- 
haps the  first  authentic  hints  the  British 
public  has  yet  had  of  the  character  of  the 
queen,  which,  except  as  regards  her  do- 
mestic affections,  is  not  known,  as  it  will 
be  one  day,  to  the  bulk  of  her  people.  The 
terrible  explosion  of  the  year  1848  over- 
whelmed the  prince,  and  found  the  queen 
just  recovering  from  a  confinement,  yet 
her  Majesty  writes  on  April  4,  1848,  to 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  a  curious  little^ 
morsel  of  self-criticism.  From  the  first 
I-  beard  all  that  passed ;  and  my  only 


thoughts  and  talk  were  politics.  But  I 
never  was  calmer  and  quieter  or  less  ner- 
vous. Great  events  make  me  calm  ;  it  is 
only  trifles  that  irritate  my  nerves." 
There  is  keenness  too,  and  a  trace  of  sub- 
humour  in  the  queen's  sketches  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  as  formidable  a  per- 
sonage to  her  Majesty  as  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  :  — 

I  will  now  (having  told  all  that  has  passed) 
^ve  you  my  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  may  say  are  Albert's  also.  I  was 
extremely  against  the  visit,  fearing  the  gifu 
and  bustle,  and  even  at  first  I  did  not  feel  at 
all  to  like  it ;  but  by  living  in  the  same  hou.se 
toffcther  quietly  and  unrestrainedly  (and  this 
Albert,  and  with  great  truth,  says,  is  the  great 
advantage  of  these  visits,  that  I  not  only  see 
these  great  people,  but  know  them),  I  got  to 
know  tiie  emperor  and  he  to  know  me.  There 
is  much  about  him  which  I  cannot  help  liking, 
and  I  think  his  character  is  one  which  should 
be  understood,  and  looked  upon  for  once  as  it 
is.  He  is  stern  and  severe,  with  strict  princi- 
ples of  dtUy  which  nothing  on  earth  will  make 
him  change.  Very  clever  I  do  not  think  hinn, 
and  his  mind  is  not  a  cultivated  one.  His 
education  has  been  neglected.  Politics  and 
militaiy  concerns  are  the  ooly  things  he  takes 
great  interest  in ;  the  arts  and  all  softer  occu- 
pations he  does  not  care  for ;  but  he  is  sincere, 
I  am  certain — sincere  even  in  his  most  des- 
potic acts  —  from  a  sense  that  it  is  the  only- 
way  to  govern.  He  is  not,  I  am  sure,  aware 
of  the  dreadful  cases  of  individual  misery 
which  he  so  often  causes ;  for  I  can  see,  by 
various  instances,  that  he  is  kept  in  utter 
ignorance  of  many  things  which  his  people 
carry  out  in  most  corrupt  ways,  while  he  thinks 
he  IS  extremely  just.  He  thinks  of  general 
measures,  but  does  not  look  into  details  ;  and 
I  am  sure  much  never  reaches  his  ears,  and,  as 
you  observe,  how  can  it  ?  .  .  .  He  is  not 
nappy,  and  that  melancholy  which  is  visible 
in  the  countenance  made  us  sad  at  tiroes. 
["I  don*t  know  why,"  says  her  Majesty's 
Journal^  **  but  I  can't  help  pitying  him ;  I 
think  his  immense  power  weighs  heavily  on 
his  head."]  The  sternness  of  the  eyes  goes 
very  much  off  when  you  know  him,  and 
changes  according  to  his  being  put  out  (and 
he  can  be  much  embarrassed)  or  not,  and  also 
from  his  being  heated,  as  he  suffers  from  con- 
gestion in  the  head.  He  never  takes  a  drop 
of  wine,  and  eats  extremely  little.  Albert 
thinks  he  is  a  man  inclined  to  give  way  too 
much  to  impulse  and  feeling,  which  makes 
him  act  wrongly  often.  His  admiration  for 
beauty  is  very  great  .  .  .  But  he  remains  very 
faithful  to  those  he  admjred  twenty-eight  years 
ago. 

Elsewhere  her  Majesty  says  that  the  anx- 
iety of  the  emperor  to  be  believed  was 
"  very  great,"  an  anxiety  habitual  with 
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men  so  rusis^  and  comments  on  his  eyes, 
which  had  a  trick  of  showing  the  whites, 
and  were  anything  but  the  "mild  eyes 
which  took  in  poor  Mr.  Sturges  and  the 
Quaker  deputation.  And,  finally,  even 
it  the  queen  did  not  herself  entirely 
frame  her  letter  to  the  queen  of  the  Bef- 
giansj  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  upon 
the  Spanish  marriages,  her  acceptance 
of  its  tenor  is  no  slight  evidence  of  ma- 
ture political  judgment.  The  king  of  the 
French  had  broken  his  word,  personally 
pledged  to  her  Majesty,  and  his  daughter, 
of  course,  sought  to  explain  away  his 
perfidy.  The  oueen  replied  on  27th 
September,  1846,  eighteen  months  before 
the  fall  of  the  royal  intriguant,  in  terms 
of  which  the  cool  hauteur  and  even 
menace  will  not  escape  attention :  — 


My  dear  Louise,  —  I  have  read  and  re-read 
with  the  greatest  attention  the  king*s  explana- 
tion of  the  recent  events,  and  his  statement  of 
the  motives  which  have  governed  the  course 
of  the  French  government  in  regard  to  this  un- 
happy Spanish  affair,  and  I  am  deepiv  pained 
to  have  to  declare  that  the  perusal  of  nis  letter 
has  in  no  way  altered  the  opinion  which  I  had 
previously  formed,  nor  the  pain  I  feel  that 
these  events  should  have  occurred  to  trouble 
our  cordial  understanding — an  understanding 
which  was  so  useful  and  so  predous.  .  .  .  The 
one  simple  fact  which  governs  this  whole 
affair,  is  that  the  king  declared  that  he  would 
not  give  one  of  his  sons  to  the  queen  of 
Spain,  and  that  on  this  declaration  he  based 
the  right  to  limit  the  queen's  choice  to  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons  descendants  of  Philip 
V.  We  disputed  and  denied  this  right ;  still 
we  consented  to  the  choice  being  so  restricted, 
and  even  promised  to  recommend  it  to  Spain ; 
and  to  this  we  have  most  scrupulously  and 
religioosly  adhered,  without  swerving  one 
hair's-breadth.  What  the  king  desired  has 
taken  place ;  the  queen  married  a  descendant 
of  Philip  v.,  and  of  his  descendants  just  that 
one  whom  he  knew  we  regarded  as  the  least 
eligible.  The  same  day  the  king  gives  his  son 
to  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown,  not 
only  without  previous  concert  with  us,  but 
contrary  to  the  pledge  which  he  gave  me  at 
£a  last  autumn,  when  with  the  question  of 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  he  for  the  first  time 
mixed  up  that  of  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta. 
This  pledge  was,  "  that  he  would  not  think  of 
this  marriage,  so  lon^  as  it  was  a  political 
(question,  and  not  until  the  queen  was  mar- 
ried and  had  children,^'*  ...  **  I  have,  then, 
thoroughly  considered  the  whole  matter  by 
myself,  and  looking  at  it  with  no  eyes  but  my 
own,  and  I  cannot  possibly  admit  that  the 
king  is  released  from  his  pledge.  Nothing 
more  painful  could  possibly  have  befallen  me 
than  this  unhappy  difference,  both  because  it 
has  a  character  so  personal  and  because  it 
upon  me  the  duty  of  opposing  the 


marriage  of  a  prince,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for 
all  his  family,  I  entertain  so  warm  a  friend- 
ship. My  only  consolation  is,  that  as  what  is 
proposed  cannot  be  carried  out  without  pro- 
ducing grave  complications,  and  without  even 
exposing  to  many  dangers  a  family  whom  I 
hold  in  high  regard,  they  may  even  yet  retrace 
their  steps,  before  it  is  too  late." 


Everything  in  this  volume  tends  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  prince,  and  if  in  the 
next  Mr.  Martin  will  be  a  little  less  and 
a  little  more  reticent  —  will  give  us  more 
of  the  prince's  mind  and  less  of  his  do- 
mestic affections  —  he  will  make  of  the 
whole  what  the  queen  desires,  a  monu- 
ment of  her  husband  which  will  help  to 
secure  him  in  English  history  a  place 
that  cannot  be  finally  secured  until  that 
place  has  been  scanned,  as  it  never  has 
been  yet,  by  an  inexorably  just,  but 
nevertheless  slightly  hostile  eye.  Mr. 
Martin  says,  and  we  fully  believe,  that 
such  an  eye  would  discover  nothing  to 
the  prince's  discredit,  but  at  least  it 
would  ascertain  why  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  the  prince  was  so  deeply  distrusted 
not  only  by  the  English  aristocracy  — 
which  was  merely  offended  by  a  pride  of 
caste  visible  even  to  Baron  Stockmar  — 
but  by  the  masses  of  the  English  people, 
who,  as  they  show  in  the  case  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  are  not  instinctively 
hostile  to  the  "foreigner."   Was  the 
cause  mere  insularity,  or  was  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  William  IIL,  a  well-founded  sus- 
picion that  the  man  who  served  them  so 
well  never  loved  or  liked  them,  that  out- 
side his  own  household,  his  heart  was 
with  his  own  people,  that  Windsor  was 
no  more  a  compensation  for  Rosenau 
than  it  had  been  for  Loo,  and  that  every- 
thing except  the  welfare  of  England  was 
subordinate  to  a  desire  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  House  of  Coburg?    It  would  be 
no  discredit  to  the  prince  if  such  were 
the  case,  for  there  can  be  no  question  of 
his  utter  fidelity  to  England,  but  it  would 
explain  much  that  has  always  puzzled 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  hold  him  to 
*  have  been  the  greatest,  except  William 
IIL,  acquisition  ever  made  by  the  British 
Court* 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  HOUSEWIVES. 

We  read  the  other  day  in  the  Queen 
an  article  entitled  "Advice  to  Young 
Housewives,"  so  excellent  in  intention, 
but  likely,  as  we  fear,  to  be  so  disastrous 
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ih  effect,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  show 
the  ill  consequences  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  if  the  advice  in  qaestion 
is  taken.  The  article  starts  from  the 
assumption  that  marriage  may  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  dreary  routine,  that 
some  gleams  of  colour  may  be  introduced 
into  the  dull  grey  of  daily  life,  and  that 
whether  this  is  done  or  not  depends 
mainly  on  women.  It  is  their  fault  for 
the  most  part  if  the  husband  soon  forgets 
that  he  was  ever  a  lover.  It  is  because 
the  household  is  stupidly  managed,  the 
drawing-room  tasteless,  the  dinner  badly 
cooked,  the  wife  listless  and  incapable. 
Upon  all  these  points  the  writer  has  sug- 
gestions to  offer.  With  some  of  these 
there  is  no  need  to  find  any  fault.  They 
are  either  general  enough  to  be  safe  or 
trifling  enough  to  be  harmless.  No  mis- 
chief can  come  of  the  maxim  never  to 
"let  your  husband  see  vou  in  any  unbe- 
coming or  ungraceful  dishabille,''  or  of 
the  information  that  a  black  net,  "  pret- 
tily made  and  worn  with  coloured  rib- 
bon.%**  is  an  economical  dress  to  wear 
every  evening.  The  advice  to  study 
variety  of  ribbons  and  ornaments,  "  that 
your  husband  ma^  always  have  some 
fresh  trifle  to  notice  in  your  toilet,"  is 
more  open  to  question.  If  the  husband 
has  a  keen  eye  for  distinctions  of  colour 
or  material  all  may  go  well.  He  will  not 
forget  to  notice  to-day  that  the  ribbon  is 
pink  and  plain,  to-morrow  that  it  is 
mauve  and  watered.  It  will  be  a  constant 
subject  of  interesting  speculation  with 
him  whether  his  wife  will  come  down  to 
dinner  with  an  enamel  cross  or  a  gold 
locket  on  her  neck.  But,  supposing  that 
bis  interest  in  these  details  flags,  that  the 
wife  is  always  giving  him  trifles  to  notice, 
and  he  always  forgetting  to  notice  them, 
is  there  not  cause  to  fear  that  she  may 
resent  his  indifference  far  more  keenly 
than  if  she  had  never  tried  to  charm  him 
out  of  it  ?  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  it 
is  in  the  details  that  this  writer  seems  to 
go  wrong.  Thus  there  is  some  perfectly 
sensible  advice  about  not  forcing  con- 
IWence,  not  letting  familiarity  banish 
courtesy,  nor  returning  rudeness  for 
rudeness.  A  wife  is  warned  not  to  say 
to  her  husband, "  Do  you  love  me  ?"  lest 
it  should  bore  him.  She  is  to  try  to  be- 
have so  that  he  shall  say  to  her  "  Do  you 
love  ffi^f"  How  this  question  is  to  be 
answered  might  well  have  been  left  to  a 
woman's  own  instinct.  There  is  no  need 
to  put  into  her  mouth  the  words  "Of 
course  not,*  why  should  I?"  with  the 
stage  direction  that  this  little  speech  ts 


to  be  accompanied  with  a  smile  "  which 
shall  show  him  that  you  do  noiguiUmesnk 
what  you  say."  We  fear  that  on  experi- 
ment this  plan  will  be  found  quite  as 
likely  to  bore  a  husband  as  the  direct 
interrogative  which  is  wisely  forbidden. 
A  wife  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  vary 
her  smiles  than  to  vary  her  ribbons,  and 
the  weariness  produced  by  sameness  of 
expression  maybe  more  serious  In  its 
consequences  than  the  weariness  pro- 
duced by  sameness  of  personal  decora- 
tion. 

The  points  upon  which  the  writer  lays 
most  stress  are  the  arrangements  of  the 
house,  especially  of  the  drawing-room,, 
and  the  wife's  choice  of  subjects  for  con- 
versation. As  regards  the  first,  not 
comfort  only,  but  "all  the  graces  and 
prettinesses  of  life,"  are  to  be  cared 
for.  An  imaginary  objection,  that  the 
graces  of  life  are  expensive  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  remark  that  in  most  ugly 
houses  it  is  not  money  that  is  wanting^ 
but  "thought,  care,  and  talent  on  the  part 
of  the  mistress."  This  is  a  very  com- 
fortable doctrine  for  the  young  house- 
wife who  has  no  spare  coin  in  her  purse. 
If  she  has  not  yet  furnished  her  house 
there  is  better  news  still  in  store  for  her. 
Artistic  faroiture,  she  is  told,  can  be 
procured  quite  as  cheaply  as  "  hideously 
*  elegant  articles,'"  only  of  course  she 
roust  educate  her  taste  so  as  to  know 
what  is  artistic  and  what  is  hideous. 
This  is  easily  done.  Pay  "a  good  many 
visits  to  the  South  Kensington  Musuem, 
and  you  will  then  be  able  to  make  your 
rooms  very  difEerent  from  those  of  an 
ordinary  English  house."  The  young 
housewife  who  sets  to  work  to  put  this 
direction  into  practice  is  sincerely  to  be 
pitied.  The  collection  of  furniture  at 
South  Kensington  contains  plenty  of  ma- 
terials for  educating  the  taste,  but  it  is  as 
rich  in  warnings  as  it  is  in  examples,  and 
a  woman  who  plunges  into  it  without  a 
guide  may  easily  confound  the  two. 
Then  the  labels  usually  state  the  price 
that  has  been  given  for  each  piece,  and 
a  novice  who  tries  to  calculate  what  she 
must  give  for  a  cabinet  or  a  table  by  com- 

Caring  the  cost  of  one  which  has  beea 
ought  at  the  sale  of  a  famous  collection 
with  the  cost  of  another  which  has  been 
picked  up  a  bargain  in  a  back  street  in  a 
foreign  town,  will  find  herself  in  a  state 
of  embarrassing  uncertainty  whether  or 
not  to  believe  the  dealer  at  whose  shop 
she  looks  in  on  her  way  home.  On  the 
whole,  she  is  most  likely  to  find  refuga 
in  Wardour  Street.   Tbere  she  will  find 
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difficulty  ia  filliog  her  rooms  with  old 
oak,  jast  out  of  the  manufacturer's  hands, 
and  eighteenth-century  marquetry,  inlaid 
to  order  yesterday.  In  this  way  she  may 
easily  succeed  in  making  her  rooms  very 
different  from  tliose  of  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish bouse.  Unfortunately,  if  the  educa- 
tion of  her  taste  goes  on,  a  time  is  sure 
to  come  when  her  one  dnesire  will  be  to 
see  her  rooms  something  very  different 
from  what  she  has  made  them.  Even  if 
the  furniture  is  already  bought,  the  young 
hoa^wife  is  bidden  not  to  despair.  She 
must  make  her  drawing-room  as  pretty  as 
she  can,  and,  above  all,  she  must  make  it 
the  living  expression  of  herself.  Every- 
where there  are  to  be  signs  of  occupation. 
The  writing-table  must  display  "its 
Pfetty  kmckdnacks/'  a  bric^htly-coloured 
skein  of  wool  is  to  peer  out  of  the  work- 
baskety  and  the  tables  must  be  strewn 
"with  novels,  periodicals,  ^r<c7fAifr^j,  and 
books  of  poetry."  It  is  a  little  neglectful 
of  the  writer  not  to  have  supplied  a  list  of 
appropriate  brochures,**  Novels,  maga- 
xines,  and  evea  poetry,  the  young  house- 
wife may  be  able  to  compass,  but  we 
suspect  that  her  notio.n  of  a  brochure " 
will  hardly  go  beyond  the  price-list  of 
a  co-operative  store.  If  she  h^s  not 
mined  her  husband  with  bills  for  artistic 
farniture,  she  has  still  a  chance  left  her 
of  ruining  him  at  the  nurseryman's  and 
the  print-shop.  The  flower-vases  are 
never  to  be  left  empty,  because  even  in 
London  flowers  '*can  be  procured  at  a 
small  expense,  growing  in  pots,  or  freshly 
gathered."  Next  she  is  told  to  avoid  the 
cold  look  of  uncovered  walls  by  having 
"plenty  of  water-colour  engravings 
or  photographs."  It  Is  true  there  is  a 
saving  clause,  if  you  can  procure  them ; " 
aod  it  may  be  hoped  that  young  house- 
wives will  understand  this  to  mean  *Mf 
you  have  money  to  pay  the  bill  for  them 
when  they  are  sent  home."  Even  then 
the  advice  has  its  dangers.  Good  photo- 1 
graphs  are  cheap  enough,  but  a  wall 
rashly  covered  with  photographs  chosen 
at  random  by  a  young  lady  whose  taste 
down  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  has 
been  chiefly  developed  by  the  study  of 
ber  friends'  photographic  albums  may 
soon  drive  the  husband  to  regretting  the 
despised  wall-paper.  By  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  mischief  will  be  done.  Nails 
will  have  been  driven  in  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  advice  to  hide  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  wall-paper  may  have  to  be 
strictly  followed  because  there  is  so  little 
of  it  left  fit  to  be  seen.  In  that  case  the 
drawing -room   will  hardly  "be  a  real 


pleasure  to  your  husband  to  enter,"  even 
if  to  the  wife  herself  it  should  be  redo- 
lent of  a  certain  mysterious  charm." 

Considering  the  financial  catastrophe 
which  by  this  time  is  probably  impending, 
it  is  prudent  perhaps  to  tell  the  young 
housewife  never  to  talk  to  her  husband 
about  domestic  economy.  He  mav,  as 
the  writer  forebodes,  "  be  too  mucn  in- 
clined to  fidget  about  details,"  and  for  the 
present,  at  all  events,  be  the  better  for 
being  led  to  think  of  other  subjects." 
"  Trifling  gossip  "  is  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely prohibited  between  husband  and 
wife.  He  is  allowed  to  interest  himself 
in  "  baby's  new  tooth,  the  purchase  of  a 
piano  or  a  carriage,  or  my  sister's  engage- 
ment."   There  is  something  highly  in- 

fenious  in  the  way  in  which  an  outlay  of 
fty  or  a  hundred  pounds  is  slipf»ea  in 
sandwich-fashion  between  two  subjects 
so  little  exciting  to  a  man  as  a  first  tooth 
and  a  family  love-affair.  But  gossip  is 
not  to  form  the  staple  of  a  wife's  talk. 
She  is  to  make  herself  a  companion  of 
her  husband's  mind,  and  to  this  end  she 
roust  set  before  herself  two  solemn  du- 
ties. The  first  is  to  read  the  newspaper 
everyday  —  "not  the  fashionable  intelli- 
gence, but  the  political  information." 
The  young  housewife  must  not  expect  to 
like  this  at  first,  but  if  she  perseveres  she 
will  reap  the  doi  ble  reward  of  interesting 
her  husband  and  being  interested  herself 
She  will  soon  "discuss  eagerly  the 
chances  of  Empire  or  Republic  in  France, 
or  the  passing  of  any  important  Bill  in 
Parliament."  It  is  paying  a  great  but,  we 
fear,  an  nndeserved,  compliment  to  the 
superior  sex  thus  to  take  for  granted  the 
man's  interest  in  these  subjects.  What 
is  a  youn^  housewife  to  do  if,  after  she 
has  qualified  herself  to  discuss  the 
chances  of  Empire  or  Republic  in  France, 
she  finds  that  she  has  to  instruct  her  hus- 
band as  well  as  to  converse  with  him  ? 
If  she  does  not  feel  able  to  do  this,  she 
had  better  make  sure  what  it  is  in  the 
newspaper  that  her  husband  reads.  It 
would  be  vexatious  if  it  were  to  turn  out, 
after  she  had  got  up  the  political  informa- 
tion diligently  for  a  month,  that  the 
only  part  that  her  husband  knows  any- 
thing about  is  the  sporting  intelligence 
or  the  city  article.  It  is  the  more  im- 
portant that  she  should  not  waste  any 
time  upon  unnecessary  work  because  the 
improvement  of  her  mind  is  not  over 
when  she  has  read  the  newspaper.  She 
is  also  to  read  as  a  matter  of  duty  "  some 
one  good  i>criodjcal,  such  as  the  Edift' 
burpi^  Quarterly i  or  Fortnightly :*  This, 
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it  is  promised,  will  keep  her  "  an  courant 
of  the  opinions,  controversies,  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  age."  Here  again  the  ad- 
vice stands  in  need  of  some  qualification. 
What  if  the  young  housewife  chooses  the 
Fortnightly^  and  retails  the  opinions  and 
discoveries  she  there  meets  with  to  a  hus- 
band who  alike  in  politics  and  in  theology 
is  a  stanch  Conservative  ?  No  doubt 
there  will  be  no  stagnation  in  the  house- 
hold, but  we  fear  that  peace  will  hardly 
brood  over  the  moving  waters.  The  hus- 
band may  resent  being  told  that  he  was 
once  a  lump  of  protoplasm,  or  that  even 
now  he  is  only  an  automaton.  Or,  sup- 
posing the  tables  to  be  turned,  it  is  quite 

Cossible  that  a  husband  who  takes  his 
elief  from  "  Literature  and  Dogma  "  may 
be  inclined  to  snub  a  wife  who  retails  as 
her  own  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
Quarterly  article  on  "Modern  Culture.'* 
Perhaps,  however,  if  the  young  housewife 
has  thoroughly  learnt  her  lesson,  her  hus- 
band will  be  glad  to  accept  any  opinions 
she  may  give  tiim  at  secondhand,  as  at  all 
events  an  agreeable  change  from  the 
opinions  she  is  bidden  to  form  for  her- 
self.   Married  womea  are  bidden  to 


I "wage  a  never-ceasing  war,"  to  speak 
with  a  never-ending  protest,"  against 
cruelty  and  oppression  ;  the  reason  being 
that  "all  through  the  world  arises  the 
cry  of  suffering  humanity,"  and  great 
nations  "  groan  and  travail  in  cruel  wars 
and  terrible  convulsions."  It  seems  a 
little  hard  that  the  husband  who  is  not 
responsible  for  these  wars  and  convul- 
sions should  be  condemned  to  listen  to  a 
never-ending  protest  against  them.  Of 
the  two,  Mr.  Ruskin's  suggestion  that  all 
the  ladies  of  Europe  should  wear  mourn- 
ing in  time  of  war  seems  the  less  un- 
pleasant. We  have  heard  of  a  lady  who 
went  up-stairs  and  sat  in  the  cold  rather 
than  remain  in  the  room  with  an  old 
friend  who  took  the  wrong  side  in  the 
French  and  German  war,  and  if  young 
housewives  can  persuade  themselves  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  silent  protest,  we  com- 
mend this  mode  of  offering  it  to  their  best 
attention.  It  will  at  least  save  husbands, 
when  their  wives  lament  that  they  cannot 
themselves  "fight  in  the  arena  of  the 
world,"  from  being  tempted  to  reply,  "  I 
heartily  wish  you  could ;  I  might  then 
have  peace  at  home." 


The  ash  of  the  better  coals  of  the  Ameri- 
can carboniferous  age  appears  to  be  denved 
wholly  from  the  plants  which  formed  them. 
According  to  anal3rse3  by  many  chemists 
((quoted  by  Prof.  Dana,  in  the  last  edition  of 
ins  "Geology"),  made  on  lycopods,  ferns, 
equiseta,  mosses,  conifera,  &c.,  there  is  in 
them  an  average  quantitv  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina, such  that  it  the  plants  were  converted 
into  coal  it  would  amount  to  4  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  the  whole  ash  would  be  475. 
Many  anal3rses  of  bituminous  coal  show  but  3 
per  cent,  of  ash  and  4*5  is  an  average.  Hence 
It  follows:  —  (i)  That  the  whole  of  the  im- 
purity in  the  best  coals  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  plants ;  (2)  the  amount  of  ash 
in  the  plants  was  less  than  the  average  of 
modern  species  of  the  same  tribes ;  (3)  the 
winds  and  waters  for  long  periods  contributed 
almost  no  dust  or  detritus  to  the  marshes.  In 
that  era  of  moist  climate  and  universal  forests 
there  was  hardly  any  chance  for  the  winds  to 
gather  dust  or  sand  for  transportation. 

Nature. 


The  production  of  opium  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  in  former  years  averaged  annually  from 
2,000  to  3,000  baskets  or  cases,  each  contain- 


ing I  CO  lbs.,  has  of  late  years  much  increased, 
and  the  crop  now  averages  from  4,000  to  6,000 
baskets.  Out  of  this  quantity,  which  is 
shipped  at  Smyrna,  the  United  States  take 
above  2,000  cases.  England  at  one  time  con- 
sumed a  large  proportion.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company  also  for  many  years  have  pur- 
chased large  quantities  annuallv  to  send  to  the 
islands  of  Java,  Batavia,  and  Sumatra,  and 
of  late  years  the  consumption  generally  has 
largely  increased,  especially  for  North  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Turkey 
opium  is  always  preferred  in  England  before 
that  of  India,  as  it  contains  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  morphia  than  either  Indian  or 
Persian ;  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  opium  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses both  in  Europe  and  America  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Asia  Minor.  The  price  of  this 
opium  in  the  market  has  advanced  much  of 
late  ;  fifteen  years  ago  the  average  price  was 
about  I  tf.  per  lb.,  and  it  now  realizes  about 
i/.  per  lb.,  though  the  fair  character  even  of 
this  product  has  been  tarnished  by  a  system  o£ 
adulteration  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  two  years.  About  300  cases  of  this 
adulteratea  opium  have  been  sold  in  the 
period  mentioned,  so  that  purchasers  are  now 
very  careful  from  whom  they  obtain  the  drug. 

Natoa. 
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MILLAIS  S 
MILLAIS'S  "HUGUENOTS." 


[To  H.,  playing  om  of  MendelMohnf  t "  Lieder  ohne 
Worte."! 

Your  fav*rite  picture  rises  up  before  me, 

Whene'er  you  play  that  tune. 
I  see  two  figures  standing  in  a  garden^ 

In  the  still  August  noon. 


One  is  a  girPs,  with  pleading  face  turned  op- 
wards, 
Wild  with  gpreat  alarm ; 

Trembling  with  haste,  she  binds  her  broidered 
kerchief 

.  About  the  other's  arm. 


Whose  gaze  is  bent  on  her  in  tender  pity. 

Whose  eyes  look  into  hers 
With  a  deep  meaning,  though  she  cannot 
read  it. 

Hers  are  so  dim  with  tears. 

What  are  they  saving  in  the  sunny  garden^ 

With  summer  flowers  ablow  ? 
What  gives  the  woman's  voice  its  passionate 
pleading  ? 

What  makes  the  n^n's  so  low  ? 

See,  love  I "  she  murmurs ;  **  you  shall  wear 

my  kerchief. 
It  is  the  badge,  I  know ; 
And  it  will  bear  you  safely  through  the  con- 
flict. 

If — if,  indeed,  you  go  I 

You  will  not  wear  it  ?  Will  not  wear  my 

kerchief? 
Nay  I   Do  not  tell  me  why, 
I  will  not  listen  !   If  you  go  without  it, 
You  will  go  hence  to  die. 


^'Hush!    Do  not  answer  I  It  is         I  tell 

you ! 

Indeed,  I  speak  the  truth. 
You,  standing  there,  so  warm  with  life  and 
vigour. 

So  bright  with  health  and  youth; 


You  would  go  hence,  out  of  the  glowing  sun- 
shine. 

Out  of  the  ^rden's  bloom. 
Out  of  the  living,  thinking,  feeling  present, 
Into  the  unknown  gloom  1 " 


Then  he  makes  answer,  "  Hush  1  oh,  hush,  my 
darling  1 

Life  is  so  sweet  to  me, 
So  full  of  hope,  you  need  not  bid  me  guard  it, 

If  such  a  thing  might  be  1 


*  HUGUENOTS. 

*'  If  such,  a  thing  might  be  !  — but  fu>e  through 
falsehood, 
I  could  not  come  to  3rou ; 
I  dare  not  stand  here  in  your  pure,  sweet 
presence, 
Knowing  myself  untrue." 

**  It  is  no  sin ! "  the  wild  voice  interrupts  him 

'*  This  is  no  open  strife. 
Have  you  not  often  dreamt  a  nobler  warfare, 
In  which  to  spend  your  life  ? 

•*  Oh  I  for  my  sake  —  though  but  for  my  sake, 
wear  it  I 
Think  what  my  life  would  be 
If  you,  who  give  it  first  true  worth  and  meaa- 

ing. 

Were  taken  now  from  me. 

"  Think  of  the  long,  long  days,  so  slowly  pass- 
ing I 

Think  of  the  endless  years  1 
I  am  so  young  1   Must  I  live  out  my  lifetime 
With  neither  hopes  nor  fears  ?  " 

He  speaks  ;^in,  in  inoumful  tones  and  tender, 

But  with  unswerving  faith — 
''Should  not  love  make  us  braver,  aye,  aad 
stronger, 
Either  for  life  or  death  ? 


''And  life  is  hardest!  Oh,  my  love  I  my 
treasure ! 

If  I  could  bear  your  part 
Of  this  great  sorrow,  I  would  go  to  meet  it 

With  an  unshrinking  heart. 

"Child  I  child  I  I  little  dreamt  in  that  bright 
summer, 

When  first  your  love  I  sought. 
Of  all  the  future  store  of  woe  and  anguish 

Which  I,  unknowing,  wrought 

"  But  youH  forgive  me  ?  Yes,  you  will  for- 
give me, 
I  know,  when  I  am  dead ! 
I  would  have  loved  you  —  but  words  kaTe 
scant  meaning ; 
God  loved  you  more  instead 

Then  there  is  silence  in  the  sunny  garden, 

Until,  with  faltering  tone. 
She  sobs,  the  while  still  clinging  closer  to 
him, 

"  Forgive  me  —  go  —  my  own ! " 

So  human  love,  and  death  by  faith  unshaken. 

Mingle  their  fflorious  psalm, 
Albeit  low,  until  the  passionate  pleading 

Is  hushed  in  deepest  calm. 
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Worn  The  Westminster  Review.     Particulars  of  time  and  place,  niceties  of 
CHARLES  AND  MARY  LAMB:  THEIR  ED-  thought  and  action,  historical  accuracies 
ITORS  AND  BIOGRAPHERS.  (  jj^^j^  consequence  in  the  first 

In  1823  were  published,  in  a  small  conception  of  a  character  or  epoch  ;  rep- 
octavo  volume,  "  Elia :  Essays  which  ^  resentative  truth,  that  will  by-and-by  ex- 
bave  appeared  under  that  signature  in '  pand  and  thicken  into  substantial  truths 
the  Lnidon  Magasitu:^  This  attempt  is  all  that  is  required  ;  and  precisely  this 
to  denote  both  the  author  and  his  essays  \  is  supplied  by  the  **  Essays  of  Elia."  The 
by  the  word  ^/iii  failed.  The  readers  of  |  shadowy  author  of  these  well-nigh  in- 
thcse  delightful  compositions  f9und  their  soluble  compounds  of  jest  and  earnest 
main  charm  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  and  |  whom  the  reader  summons  to  his  side  as 
fascinating  vein  of  egotism.  Neither  Elia,  is  in  every  sense  an  honest  ghost, 
Addison  nor  Montaigne  had  given  indi-  \  and  whoever  reads  no  further  may  assure 
c^iioDS  of  so  novel  and  interesting  a  per- ;  himself  that  he  has  seen  a  true  phantom 
sonality.  Each  essay  clung  to  a  centre  of  the  "  gentle  Charles."  Further  re* 
as  petals  enfold  the  calyx,  and  for  that  searches,  even  extending  to  the  last  scrap 
centre  a  symbol  must  be  found.  Hence,  j  Lamb's  published  remains,  well  as  they 
in  later  editions,  Charles  Lamb's  first  |  reward  the  searcher,  only  fill  in  the  out* 
volume  of  essays  became  the  "  Essays  line,  as  the  features  in  a  sun-picture  grow 
of  Elia,"  and  the  familiar  signature  re-  distinct  under  exposure.  Popular  ac» 
sumed  ifs  old  place,  though  it  could  '  quaintance  is  with  the  Elia  of  the  essays^ 
hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  the  author.  [  and  Lamb's  fame  has  benefited  more  by 
This  twofold  division  of  Lamb  into  hi«  this  than  if  he  were  principally  known 


proper  self  and  the  visionary  Elia  has 
proved  a  fortunate  chance  for  Lamb's 
literary  fame,  and  for  the  posterity  to 
whom  he  left  the  rich  bequest  of  his  life 
and  his  writings. 

In  literature,  as  elsewhere,  first  im- 
pressions count  for  much  ;  and  whether 


through  any  other  of  his  works,  through 
his  biographers,  or  even  through  his  cor- 
respondence. 

And  readers  of  Lamb  profit  no  less 
from  this  precession  of  his  shadow. 
Most  of  them  owe  their  first  knowledge 
of  him  to  the  attraction  of  his  shadow. 


the  most  prominent  of  an  author's  pro-  and  these  reap  a  decided  advantage  from 


doctions,  the  one  by  which  he  is  ad 
mitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  confidence  of 
the  general  reader,  is  one-sided  or  many* 
sided,  has  one  characteristic  excellence 
or  many,  and  reflects  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  writer's  mind,  are  weighty  alterna- 
tives in  the  determination  of  literary 
fame.  The  most  powerful  of  a  man's 
books  does  not  necessarily  give  a  true 
picture  of  bis  character  in  its  most  mul- 
tifarious aspect ;  and  yet  the  majority  of 
desultory  readers  is  apt  to  form  its  liter- 
ary judgment  on  a  solitary  specimen  of 
the  author's  genius,  and  that  the  most 
striking  one,  having  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  collate  it  with  the  rest.  This 
is  a  hazard  which  all  authors  more  or  less 
immr;  few  escape  it  so  fortunately  as 
Charles  Lamb.  Lamb's  essays  are  by 
far  the  most  popularly  read  of  his  works, 
and  they  present  on  the  whole  the  best 


having  approached  the  man  through  his 
maturest  work.  Even  the  highest  les* 
sons  of  his  life,  far  outstepping  any  mere 
literary  interest,  become  more  eloquent 
when  viewed  as  the  stern  parents  of  those 
dream-children,  the  essays.  For  Lamb's 
intimate  associates  —  for  acquaintance 
with  him  is  something  closer  than  con* 
verse  with  the  dead  —  almost  every  sen- 
tence in  the  essays  carries  a  meaning,  so 
that  in  reading  them  one  conjures  up, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  essentially  auto- 
biographical essays,  the  figure  of  the 
author  in  one  or  other  of  his  many  haunts, 
giving  birth  to  just  such  a  creature  of  the 
fancy,  and  linking  it  by  the  queerest 
chain  of  conceits  to  incidents  and  pas- 
sages in  his  own  life. 

But  though  the  shadow  Elia  has  a  con- 
sistency, truth,  and  value  of  its  own  be- 


yond the  consistency,  truth,  and  value  of 
portrait  it  would  be  possible  to  have  of  most  first  conceptions,  everything  is  to 
kim  within  the  compass  of  one  book,  be  gained  by  tracking  the  shadow  back 
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to  the  substance,  and  learning  from  pub- 
lished works,  and  the  writings  of  biogra- 
phers, the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of 
so  excellent  a  piece  of  humanity.  The 
pawns  which  move  across  the  board  do 
not  all  meet  with  the  same  vicissitudes  ; 
and  Charles  Lamb's  outwardly  unevent- 
ful life  was  an  heroic  one  in  a  sense  of 
the  epithet  rarely  used,  and  to  a  degree 
8 till  more  rarely  practised. 

The  writer  of  an  introductory  sketch 
of  Charles  Lamb  prefixed  to  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  Essays  of  Elia,''  begins 
the  few  pages  allotted  to  him  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  "  terrible  domestic  trag- 
edy—  which  both  shaped  aqd  coloured 
the  whole  after-life  of  the  author  —  the 
death  of  the  invalid  mother  at  the  hands 
of  poor  Mary  Lamb.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  crude  way  of  arresting  popular  atten- 
tion, but  it  has  its  advantages.  It  is  not 
only  true  that  Lamb*s  whole  after-life 
was  "shaped  and  coloured  "by  this  oc- 
<currence,  but  it  is  abo  true  that  it  affords 
the  point  of  departure  for  all  that  was 
exceptionally  noble  in  his  character,  the 
key  to  unlock  this  nobility,  and  the  light 
in  which  his  moral  excellencies  are  most 
lieightened,  and  his  frailties  excused. 
Although  this  may  now  rank  as  a  truism, 
Jt  was  always  so.  For  thirteen  years  at 
least  after  Charles  Lamb's  death,  the 
principal  circumstance  of  his  life,  the  one 
that  moulded  more  than  any  other  his 
•character,  and  marked  out  for  him  the 
path  of  life  he  cheerfully  and  resolutely 
made  his  own,  was  a  secret  to  all  but  a 
few  intimate  friends.  This  was  of  course 
Inevitable,  owing  to  Mary  Lamb*s  sur- 
vival during  that  period  ;  but  it  roust  be 
*taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit Charles  Lamb's  characteristics  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  suc- 
cessively revealed  by  editors  and  biog- 
jraphers. 

Whether  or  not  Lamb  was  quite  so 
IP'eat  a  solecist  in  society  as  he  delights 
to  paint  himself,  —  whether  or  not  he 
ever  made  a  pun  at  a  funeral,  or  was 
guilty  of  unseemly  levity  at  a  wedding,  it 
Is  quite  clear  that  there  was  nothing  about 
him  of  the  superior  wisdom  or  even  orig- 
inality that  attract  casual  attention.  In 
a  mixed  company  he  was  a  mere  ill-bred 


stammerer,  and  among  strangers  he  was 
frowned  down  for  his  startlingly  bad 
poems.  A  curious  proof  of  Lamb's  insig- 
nificance to  all  but  bis  friends,  is  supplied 
by  the  letter  of  a  clergyman  who  wrote  to 
Talfourd :  — 

I  have  no  recollection  of  Lamb.  There 
was  a  gentleman  called  Guy,  to  whom  you 
once  introduced  me,  and  with  whom  I  have 
occasionally  interchanged  nods  for  more  than 
thirty  years ;  but  how  is  it  that  I  never  met 
Mr.  Launb  ?  If  I  was  ever  introduced  to  him, 
I  wonder  that  we  never  came  in  contact 
during  my  residence  of  ten  years  in  Edmonton. 

The  explanation  being  that  Mr.  Guy  was 
Mr.  Lamb,  Guy  being  Lamb's  early  nick- 
name. As  regards  literary  fame,  it  teay 
be  safely  said  that  Charles  Lamb  had  but 
little  of  this  in  his  lifetime.  The  "  Tales 
from  Shakespeare,"  and  "  Mrs.  Leices- 
ter's School,"  joint  compositions  of 
brother  and  sister,  ran  comparatively 
quickly  into  a  considerable  number  of 
editions  ;  the  "Essays  of  Elia  "  too  were 
republished  ten  years  after  their  first  ap- 
pearance, and  about  a  year  before  the 
author's  death  ;  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, Lamb  did  not  live  to  see  editions 
of  his  works  multiplying,  or  profit  or  rep- 
utation accruing  from  them.  He  has 
somewhere  playfully  called  himself  the 
publisher's  ruin.  Since  his  death  the 
essays  have  proved  an  inexhaustible 
mine,  and  the  collected  works  have  ar- 
rived at  least  at  a  seventh  edUion. 

Charles  Lamb  died  in  December,  1834, 
and  left  his  sister  Mary,  the  sole  sur- 
viving member  of  the  family,  to  be  sup- 
ported till  her  death  by  a  handsome 
annuity  from  her  brother's  old  desk-mas- 
ters. There  is  something  significant  in 
the  terms  in  which  ^his  honourable  treat- 
ment of  the  worse  than  invalid  are  re- 
ferred to.  She  was  pensioned  as  if  she 
had  been  Charles's  wife.  We  who  have 
the  whole  life  of  these  two  before  us 
without  reserve,  can  go  beyond  the  au- 
thorities at  the  India  House,  and  say  that 
she  was  more  than  a  wife,  and  he  more 
than  a  husband. 

Mary  Lamb  was  under  formal  treat- 
ment at  the  time  of  her  brother's  death, 
and  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  re- 
straint seems  to  have  continued  to  the 
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day  of  her  death.  This  must  not  however 
give  us  a  false  idea  of  her  condition.  She 
was  sane  enough  to  visit  her  friends  and 
be  visited  by  them,  and  to  retain  an 
interest  in  what  passed  around  her.  Mr. 
William  Carew  Hazlitt,  in  a  book  *  to 
which  further  reference  will  be  made, 
relates  a  curious  anecdote  about  her  in 
1843,  half  humorous,  half  pathetic ;  and 
from  Crabb  Robinson's  "  Diary,"  not  to 
mention  other  sources,  we  learn  that  her 
existence  was  not  one  of  mere  passive 
endurance.  Whilst  she  was  thus  not  only 
bodily  but  spiritually  among  them,  those 
who  held  the  secret  of  her  early  life  were 
duly  reticent  about  it ;  and  as  to  have 
broached  in  any  way  the  subject  of 
Charles's  insanity  during  his  sister's  life- 
time might  have  launched  the  whole  story 
upon  the  world,  such  notices  of  Lamb  as 
followed  his  quiet  death  at  Edmonton 
were,  it  appears,  silent  as  to  what  may  be 
called  the  governing  incident  of  his  life. 

Tliis  serious  but  unavoidable  defect 
was  still  more  marked  in  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd's  first  biography.f  From  the  sketch 
of  Lamb's  life  had  to  be  excluded  its 
main  episode,  and  the  whole  of  it  was 
treated  so  as  to  contain  no  hint  to  the 
general  reader  of  any  omissions.  Of  still 
greater  consequence  were  the  gaps  left 
in  the  early  correspondence  by  the  neces- 
sary exclusion  of  a  large  body  of  letters 
containing  references  to  the  change  in 
Charles's  life  subsequent  to  his  mother's 
death,  and  the  unavoidable  mutilation  of 
many  others  that  migjii  have  aroused 
suspicion.  Thus  imperfectly  was  Lamb 
shown  to  the  world  during  his  sister's 
lifetime.  Talfourd  himself,  one  would 
suppose,  must  have  felt  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  a  work  carried  out  under  these 
conditions.  We  do  not,  however,  find  any 
acknowledgment  of  this  in  the  preface 
to  the  "Final  Memorials,"  J  with  which, 

*  **  Chartes  and  Mary  Lamb :  Poems,  Letters,  and 
Remains.  Now  first  collected,  with  Reminiscences 
aad  Notes."  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  Chatto  and 
Windns.  1874. 

t  •*  The  letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  sketch  of 
kU  Life.'*  By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  one  of  his 
execstors.   a  vols.  1S37. 

i  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb:  consistinf 
AidLy  fit  his  Letters  not  before  published,  with 
Sketdies  of  some  of  his  Companions.**  By  Thomas 
Nooo  Talfourd,  one  of  his  executors,   a  vols.  1848. 


after  Mary  Lamb's  death,  he  completed 
his  task.  This  leads  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  biographer  thought  his 
friend's  character  complete  In  death  as 
in  life,  without  any  overt  consideration 
of  the  family  malady  and  its  consequen- 
ces. He  speaks  as  if  he  alluded  to  these 
subjects  only  under  compunction.  On 
another  point  Talfourd  fell  into  an  inex- 
cusable error  of  judgment.  Where  he 
found  strong  expletives,  and  what  seemed 
to  him  objectionable  expressions  among 
his  friend's  writings,  he  thought  to  mend 
matters  and  present  Lamb  in  a  more  fas- 
tidious dress,  by  garbling  the  text  with 
an  unscrupulous  freedom  that  reminds 
us  of  the  old  commentators  ;  and  to  jus- 
tify this  liberty  Talfourd  could  not  plead, 
as  we  learn  from  many  independent 
sources,  that  Lamb's  writings  belied  his 
habitual  manner  and  conversation.  Mr. 
Carew  Hazlitt  attacks  Talfourd  unspar- 
ingly on  this  point,  and  every  one  will 
agree  with  him  ;  but  in  proceeding  to  en- 
large on  the  general  want  of  affinity  be- 
tween Lamb  and  biographers,  he  has 
stumbled  himself  into  a  curious  nest  of 
editorial  blunders.  Lamb,  he  says,  did 
not  enjoy  "  the  complete  or  unreserved 
sympathy  either  of  Talfourd  or  of  Mr, 
Procter."  "  Even  while  he  lived,  Lamb 
represented  an  almost  extinct  type ;  his 
social  tastes  and  sympariiies  were  chiefly 
with  the  generation  which  had  passed 
away  before  he  met  Talfourd  or  Procter. 
.  .  .  His  heart  was  only  half  with  an 
age  which  scarcely  so  much  as  half  un- 
derstood him.  He  was  very  possibly 
more  than  semi-serious  when  he  once 
said,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  *  Hang  the 
age  1  I  will  write  for  posterity  I '  "  Now 
"  hang "  is  Talfourd's  emendation  for 
**damn,"  and  "posterity"  a  gratuitous 
substitution  on  Mr.  Hazlitt's  part  for 
"  antiquity."  Nor  does  it  strengthen  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  argument  to  find  that  this  quot- 
ation in  its  unemended  form  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Procter,  one  of  the  very 
biographers  with  whom,  it  is  urged, 
Lamb  had  nothing  in  common. 

The  passage  containing  this  editorial 
mishap  is  quoted  principally  for  the  sake 
of  questioning  its  accuracy.  On  the 
most  cursory  view  of  Charles  Lamb,  ih^ 
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question  occars,  can  a  man  who  entered 
80  heariily  into  the  pleasures  of  life,  who 
so  resolutely  put  care  and  anxiety  away 
from  him,  be  said  to  have  misunderstood 
his  n^e  and  been  misunderstood  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  verdict  must  not  be  taken 
on  this  point  without  considerable  modi- 
fication :  still  more  unwilling  are  we  to 
accept  his  sweeping  detraction  of  the 
services  of  Talfourd  and  Mr.  Procter  as 
biographers.    Mr.  Hazlitt  denies  them  in 
general  terms  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  their  task  —  sympathy  and  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  man  they  un- 
dertook to  describe.   But  this  is  not  the 
opinion  most  would  form  from  Lamb*s 
extant  letters  to  these  men  ;  Talfourd, 
whom  Lamb  befriended  in  his  earliest 
literary  career,  introduced  to  Words- 
worth as  his    one  admirer,"  dined  with 
on  the  last  occasion  of  his  dining  any- 
where, and  appointed  his  executor,  with 
charge  over  Mary  Lamb   and   Isola ; 
Procter,  who,  under  his  familiar  signa- 
ture of  Barry  Cornwall,  is  repeatedly  al- 
luded to  in  terms  of  more  than  friend- 
ship, who  was  present  at  that  last  dinner- 
party, and  whose  name  was  on  Lamb's 
tongue  in  death.   But  for  Talfourd*s  car- 
dinal mistake  of  tampering  with  the  text, 
we  remain  of   opinion  that  he  did  his 
work  judiciously,  and  that  he  and  Proc- 
ter together  have  given  us  a  portrait  of 
Lamb  in  which  no  feature  of  importance 
is  wantin^j.   To  two  specific  charges  Mr. 
Hazlitt  brings  against  them  we  shall  al- 
lude bv-and-by. 

Talfourd's  difficulties  in  1837  were  not 
confined  to  the  necessity  under  which  he 
found  himself  of  suppressing  all  refer- 
ence to  the  insanity  of  the  Lambs  and 
its  consequences.  Charles  Lamb's  let- 
ters contained  mention  of  living  persons 
in  the  writer's  usual  outspoken  style. 
These  letters,  although  it  may  safely' be 
said  that  there  is  not  a  really  ill-natured 
word  in  any  one  of  them,  had  to  be  with- 
held from  publication.  It  was  especially 
so  with  reference  to  Wordsworth,  friend 
alike  of  Lamb  and  his  biographer,  and 
Talfourd  was  no  less  under  restraint  in 
this  respect  when  Mary  Lamb's  death 
enabled  him  to  speak  more  unreservedly 
of  other  matters.  He  seems  accordingly 
to  have  consulted  Lamb's  friends  as  to 
the  advisability  of  a  further  publication. 
If  we  are  to  accept  a  statement  in  Crabb 
Robinson's  **  Diary,"  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  hesitation  on  this  point.* 

•  "Talfourd  has  doubted  whether  it  is  right  to  give 
publicity  to  ihjse  letten  [the  letters  to  Coleridge  con- 


Fortunately  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and 
the  "  Final  Memorials "  were  issued, 
explaining  for  the  first  time  (with  the 
exception  of  an  account  published  a  few 
months  before  in  the  British  Quarterly) 
the  episode  of  1706.  Still  correspon- 
dence was  held  back  *  and  allusions  sup- 
pressed ;  and  still  the  same  prudery  was 
shown  in  dockin^r  Lamb's  inelegant 
phraseology. 

Some  years  previously  Talfourd  bad 
edited  a  tolerably  complete  collection  of 
Lamb's  prose  and  poetry,t  and  with  this 
and  the  two  volumes  of  letters  already  re- 
ferred to,  his  principal  labours  as  an  ed- 
itor and  biographer  ceased.  By  addi- 
tions and  republications  the  form  of 
these  books  was  slight4y  altered,  and 
finally  all  three  were  combined  into  one 
large  octavo  volume,  published  in  1859, 
which  omitted  only,  of  what  had  at  that 
time  been  brought  to  light,  **  Mrs.  Lei- 
cester's School,"  the  "  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare," and  the  **  Adventures  of  Ulys- 
ses." 

In  1864  Mr.  J.  £.  Babson,  of  Chelsea, 
U.  S.,  edited  **  Eliana"  — a  series  of  un- 
collected writings  from  various  sources. 
This  collection  was  soon  after  published 
in  England,  and  is  still  in  print,  being 
now  sold  bound  up  with  the  two  series  of 
Elian  essays.  Besides  some  letters  in 
print  elsewhere,  and  some  before  unpub- 
lished Eliana,  it  contained  about  thirty 
essays  and  sketches  rescued  from  the 
pages  of  various  periodicals,  of  which 
several,  such  as  "  John  Kemble,  and  God- 
win's Tragedy  of  *  Antonio,'  "  "  Charles 
Lamb's  Autobiography,"  "Elia  on  the 
*  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,' "  and  "  The 
Character  of  late  Elia,  by  a  friend," 
(the  preface  to  the  **  Last  Essays  "  only 
consists  of  a  portion  of  this)  can  only 
have  been  passed  over  by  Talfourd 
through  inadvertence. 

Almost  all  abound  in  Elian  touches 
well  worth  preservation,  but  the  four 
specified  have  a  peculiar  autojiographical 
value.  Mr.  Babson's  diligence  did  not 
end  here ;  he  included  in  his  collection 
"The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter,"  a  farce 
of  greater  intrinsic  importance  than  the 
better  known  "  Mr.  H  ^,"  «  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses,"  and  six  tales,  three 

tating  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  editor].  I 
have  given  a  strong  affimutive  opinion."  H.  Crabb 
Robinson's  Diary. 

»  "Called  on  Talfourd"  (Feb.  8th,  1848),  *♦  andeave 
him  all  those  letters  of  Lamb  to  Wordbv^orth,  sc., 
which  I  thought  might,  without  (^ving  offence,  be 
printed."    H.  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary. 

t  ♦•The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb:  with  Sketches  of 
his  Life."  By  T.  N.  Talloord. .  t  ToL,  portraU  and 
Iromispieot. 
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of  which  composed  Charles  Lamb*s  con- 
tributions to  his  sister*s  early  volume, 
**Mrs.  Leicester's  School" 

Iq  1866-7  were  published  memoirs  or 
moDc^^raphs  on  Charles  Lamb,  by  Percy 
Fitzgerald,*  Barry  Cornwall  f  (B.  W. 
Procter),  and  Thomas  Craddock4  Were 
not  Barry  Cornwall's  delightful  memoir 
too  well  known  to  need  recommendation, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  it  by  with 
a  bare  enumeration.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who 
(rightl]^  accuses  Talfourd  of  •'literary 
falsificition,  by  which  I  mean  the  garbling 
of  letters,"  imputes  to  Mr.  Procter 
"moral  falsification,  by  which  I  intend 
the  distortion  of  biographical  facts." 
Some  items  of  this  serious  charge  will  be 
discussed  later,  but  even  admitting  a 
ground  for  it,  is  such  harsh  language  as 
U)is,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  nowhere  in  any 
way  palliates,  due  to  a  veteran  author 
some  ten  years  older  than  the  century  ? 
Mr.  Procter,  let  us  admit,  writing  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year  of  a  friend  who  died 
thirty  years  before,  preferred,  without 
having  recourse  to  suppression  or  con- 
scious misstatement,  to  place  the  beauties 
of  that  friend's  character  in  a  stronger 
light  than  its  blemishes,  allowed  that 
Lamb  drank  to  excess,  but  pleaded  an 
excuse,  and  was  not  careful  to  tell  us  that 
he  indulged  in  what  would  now  be  con- 
sidered an  impolite  license  of  speech. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  thinks  this  a  sufficient  occa- 
sion to  accuse  him  of  half-heartedness, 
egotism,  effeminate  prudery,"  and  "a 
solicitude  to  exhibit  the  man  in  as  ele- 
gant an  aspect  as  mi^ht  be,  for  fear  the 
world  should  be  scandalized  at  the  notion 
of  gentlemen  of  position  associating  on 
btimate  terms  with  a  person  who  quaffed 
porter  out  of  a  pewter  pot,  and  interlarded 
his  discourse  with  profane  expressions." 
There  is  a  vindictiveness  about  this  (and 
the  same  tone  is  adopted  again  on  p. 
203)  that  outsteps  the  courtesy  of  a  critic. 

Mr.  Craddock's  essay  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received.  Charles 
Lamb's  literary  style  is  so  curious  a 
blending  of  old  and  new  that  it  almost 
elodes  critical  canons  ;  the  originality  of 
bis  talent  is,  at  all  events,  such  as  to 
make  comparative  criticism  difficult.  Mr. 
Craddock's  comparisons  are  not  ingen- 
ioas  only  ;  more  successfully  than  any 
previous  criticisms  they  bring  into  prom- 
inence Lamb's  chief  literary  characteris- 

*"Chay1et  Lamb:  His  Frieads,  his  Hafints»  hu 
Books."    By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  1866. 

t  ** Charles  Lamb:  a  Memoir."  By  Barry  Com- 
vaU  (366. 

t  "Oiarica  Lamb."  By  Thomas  Craddock.  1867. 


tics,  and  the  threads  of  his  historv  dis- 
coverable in  many  books  are  well  han- 
dled within  a  conveniently  short  compass. 
This  essay,  unnoticed,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  by  the  press,  is  for  the  present 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

In  1868  appeared  the  first  instalment 
of  Moxon's  edition  of  Lamb's  works  in 
four  volumes,  and  its  publication  was  at- 
tended by  an  author-and-publis1ier  quar- 
rel to  which,  as  it  does  not  redound  to 
the  particular  credit  of  anybody,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  brief  allusion.  In  the 
Atkenaum  for  November,  iZ^T^  passim^ 
and  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Hazlitt's 
"  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,"  it  will  be 
found  described  at  length.  The  pub- 
lishers, stimulated  probably  by  Mr.  Bab- 
son's  enterprise  across  the  Atlantic, 
determined  to  issue  a  new  edition  of 
Lamb,  containing  everything  worth  print- 
ing that  had  been  up  to  that  date  recov- 
ered, with  the  important  emendation  that 
all  letters  and  other  writings  were  to  be 
derived  where  possible  in  their  integrity 
from  the  original  text.  Mr.  Carew  Haz- 
litt was  chosen  as  editor,  but  in  course  of 
time  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  succeeded  to  th^ 
office,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  editioa 
was  advertised  and  appeared  with  a  pwfi* 
atory  essay  from  Mr.  Sala  on  the  **-l«ife 
and  Genius  of  Lamb."  Of  this  essay  the 
less  said  the  better;  it  is  nal  to  be 
bought  now,  and  is  not  worth  bu^iig. 

A  critic  in  the  Atlantic  MitfUftly  h^A 
called  it  "a  masterpiece  of  digressive 
skill  and  ingenuity." 

Ultimately  this  introducti©n  was  with- 
drawn, and  an  article  by  ])ifr.  Thomas 
Purnell,  incorporating  the  recollections 
of  "  I  sola  "  (Mrs.  MoxonX  Lamb*s  adopt- 
ed daughter,  took  its  plac^  Mr.  Purnell^ 
says  the  same  critic,  '^ptattles  pleasantljr 
of  Elia,  and  has  something  like  a  rights 
idea  of  his  great  and  peculiar  merits.!^ 
He  does  this,  and  scMoething  more ;  hft' 
makes  the  observation-  that  Lamb,  "  ajj* 
though  intellectually  and  politically  on 
the  other  side  was  essentially  a  Tpiry  o£ 
the  Tories  in  feeling."  This  one  sen- 
tence not  only  embodies  a  truth,  a^  to 
Lamb's  nature,  but  throws  out  the- valuji- 
ble  suggestion  that  in  the- person,  of 
Lamb  may  be  studied  a  Tjoryisn>  very 
different  from  the  same  article  adnlter- 
ated  by  party  ties  and  forms. 

A  note  to4his  essay  may  be  here-quoted, 
because  the  episode  therein  narrated! con- 
tains in  miniature  the  life  ofi  QlKkdoiS 
and  M^fy  liamb.  from  theic^  mo^fi-S 
death : 
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Emma  Isola,  during  the  whole  period  of 
her  residence  with  the  Lambs,  was  completely 
ignorant  of  the  terrible  event  One  night 
Charics  and  Mary  Lamb  and  herself  were 
seated  at  table.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  elder  Lamb,  when  Miss  Isola  asked  why 
she  never  heard  mention  of  the  mother.  Mary 
thereupon  uttered  a  sharp,  piercing  cry,  for 
which  Charles  playfully  and  laughingly  re- 
buked her ;  but  he  maae  no  allusion  to  the 
cause. 

Mr.  Purnell  might  have  said  that  in  that 
"sharp,  piercing  cry,"  and  in  Charles's 
laugh,  breathed  the  spirit  of  their  whole 
existence. 

The  four  volumes,  after  such  odd  edi- 
torial handling,  were  finally  completed  in 
1870.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who  seems  to  have 
had  as  much  share  in  their  production  as 
anybody,  says  :  —  "  The  original  MSS. 
have  been  consulted  in  every  case  where 
access  to  them  was  feasible,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  know  of 
very  few  exceptions." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1871, 
contained  a  review  of  the  new  edition,  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Babson,  the  critic  already 
quoted,  and  the  painstaking  editor  of 
"Eliana."  His  verdict  is  plain:  "Un- 
questionably this  edition  is  a  disgrace  to 
its  publishers,  and  an  insult  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lamb."  An  old  writing-master's 
copy  used  to  say,  "  It  is  no  great  merit 
to  spell  well ;  it  is  a  great  defect  to  do  it 
incorrectly." 

After  so  long  a  delay  peculiar  facilities 
were  open  to  the  publishers  for  a  new 
edition  of  Lamb,  emending  and  recon- 
structing Talfourd's.  Although  it  would 
have  been  no  great  merit  for  such  an  edi- 
tion to  be  free  from  ordinary  blemishes, 
it  is  sadly  disappointing  to  find  it  marked 
by  slovenliness  and  inaccuracy  enough  to 
provoke  deservedly  the  strong  criticism 
quoted  above. 

Independently  of  editorial  mistakes 
such  as  the  assertion  by  inference  that 
Ainsworth  wrote  his  "Guy  Fawkes" 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  which  a  man 
of  ordinary  Mterary  sagacity,  not  to  say 
knowledge,  would  have  avoided,  we  find 
some  lines  by  Cary,  the  translator  of 
Dante,  attributed  in  an  indistinct  way  to 
Lamb,  Lamb's  verses  on  his  mother's 
death  inserted  twice  over,  and  six  or 
8>ev.ea  poems  by  Mary  Lamb,  in  former 
editions,  and  on  Lamb's  own  authority, 
aAways  assigned  to  the  sister,  handed 
«vjejr  ;to  Charles.  With  blunders  like 
these,  of  Ahe  first  magnitude,  amounting 
to  twelve  all,  before  us,  for  the  careful 
esf^osuKC  of  jKhich  we  are  much  indebted 


to  Mr.  Babson,  what  can  be  said  of  that 
part  of  the  work  the  accuracy  of  which  is 
not  so  easily  determined  ?  To  judge  by 
what  is  apparent,  there  is  no  warrant  that 
the  part  of  the  work  less  open  to  inspec- 
tion has  been  performed  carefully  and 
satisfactorily ;  and  there  is  at  least  an  i 
priori  probability  that  with  more  opportu- 
nities of  comparison,  more  misukes 
would  be  revealed,  and  we  should  be 
forced  to  say  that  an  unfortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  attending  its 
birth  had  sufficed  to  ruin  what  should 
have  been  a  final  and  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb.  These 
are  reasons  why  such  a  standard  edition 
should  have  taken  a  difiEercnt  shape  to 
the  one  actually  assumed,  but  these  we 
shall  defer  till  we  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  book  of  the  present  year. 

Moxon's  four-volume  edition  repro- 
duced, or  professed  to  reproduce,  Lamb's 
original  text  throughout  Talfourd's 
over-nice  interpolations  were  weeded 
out ;  names  inserted  which  in  the  life- 
times of  the  individuals  referred  to  had 
been  only  indicated  by  initials,  and  some- 
times by  false  initials  ;  and  whole  letters, 
as  well  as  essays  and  poems,  were  ad- 
mitted which  had  been  previously  with- 
held or  unknown.  But  the  additions  thus 
made  were  by  no  means  as  complete  as 
ordinary  diligence  would  have  made 
them.  At  all  events,  if  no  blame  in  this 
respect  attaches  to  either  editor  or  pub- 
lisher, it  is  singular  that  letters  and  mis- 
cellaneous fragments  should  have  been 
omitted  in  sufficient  numbers  to  call  so 
soon  for  a  volume  of  waifs  and  strays, 

f leanings  after  the  gleaners,  as  Mr. 
lazlitt  calls  his  collection.*  The  enu- 
meration of  Mr.  Harlitt's  services  in  this 
respect  must  unfortunately  be  accom- 
panied by  reference  to  his  own  strange 
inaccuracies.  It  is  a  pity  to  criticise 
harshly  what  is  in  many  respects  a  valua- 
ble book,  but  the  pity  is  greater  that 
publishers  could  be  found  to  undertake 
so  faulty  a  compilation. 

First  in  the  collection  stands  what  the 
editor  has  called  "  Limb-Stoddart "  cor- 
respondence. These  letters  from  Mary 
Lamb  to  the  future  wife  of  Hdzlitt,  the 
critic,  give  us  a  more  intimate  view  of 
the  home-life  of  the  Lambs  before  they 
obtained  a  competence,  and  a  moderate 
share  of  fame,  and  of  the  character  of 
Mary  Lamb,  than  either  Talfourd's  or 
Barry  Cornwall's  memorials  supply.  Tbey 

•  "  Chirles  and  Mary  Limb :  Poems  Letters,  and 
Remains.  Now  first  collected,  with  Remintsoenoea 
and  Notes."   By  W.  Carew  UazUtt.  1874- 
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give  what  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  happily  called 
a  Rembrandtish  picture  of  the  Lamb 
household,  and  especially  of  the  habits  of 
that  most  sterling  and  worthiest  of  old 
maids,  Mary  Lamb.  Lamb*s  solicitude 
for  his  sister  Is  pretty  well  known  ;  her 
care  for  him,  half  indulgent,  half  restrict- 
ive, and  withal  full  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  shines  here,  delicately  guised 
as  it  was  likely  to  be  in  the  sister*s  own 
letters.  The  homeliness  of  the  whole 
scene,  even  includin|^  the  ill-spelling 
which  Mr.  Hazlitt  religiously  preserves, 
heightens  its  charm.  On  one  occasion 
Mary  Lamb  writes  :  —  "I  have  been  busy 
raakeing  waiskoats,  and  plotting  new 
work  to  succeed  the  Tales,  as  yet  I  have 
not  hit  upon  anything  to  mv  mind."  On 
an  occasion  when  Miss  Stoadart's  brother 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  her  mar- 
riage, Mary  Lamb  writes  :  —  "  We  would 
not  quarrel  unnecessarily  with  your 
brother,"  but  she  adds  with  genuine 
warmth,  "  Let  there  be  a  clear  necessity 
shown,  and  we  will  quarrel  with  any- 
body's brother."  And  further  on  in  the 
same  letter:  "Next  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  married,  is  the  pleasure  of  making 
or  helping  marriage  forward."  Else- 
where, in  a  letter  mainly  occupied  in 
discussing  whether  as  Miss  Stoddart's 
bridesmaid  Mary  Lamb  should  wear  the 
silk  Manning  had  sent  from  China,  or 
"  the  gown  you  sprigged  for  me,"  occurs 
a  sentence  equally  characteristic  and 
touching.  Having  never  had  any  pres- 
ents from  gentlemen  in  my  young  days,  I 
highly  prize  all  they  now  give  me,  think- 
ing my  latter  days  are  better  than  my 
former."  These  few  specimens  will  serve 
to  show  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  Lamb- 
Stoddart  letters,  an  interest  which  Mr. 
Hazlitt  himself  fully  appreciates,  for  he 
has  published  the  greater  part  of  them 
twice  before.  Here,  however,  we  are 
informed,  "for  the  first  time  they  are 
printed  entire  from  the  originals." 

This  series  is  followed  oy  twenty-two 
"Poems  for  Children,"  by  Mary  I^mb, 
the  reason  for  the  publication  of  which  is 
not  obvious.  In  1872  they  were  issued 
with  ten  others  by  the  same  author,  and 
six  by  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  small  volume 
still  in  print.*  This  section  of  the  book 
ends  with  **  Recollections  of  the  Lambs," 
an  article  by  Mrs.  Cowdcn  Clarke,  re- 
printed from  the  National  Magazine,  and 
even  better  worth  preserving  than  a  paper 
from  the  same  hand  in  a  recent  number 

•  "Poetry  for  Children,  by  Charles  an4  Mary 
Lamb/'  Edited  aod  prefaced  by  Richard  Heme 
Sheptierd.  iS/a. 


of  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine,  A  section, 
entitled  "  New  Illustrations  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Charles  Lamb,"  occu- 
pies the  next  hundred  pages,  followed  by 
ninety  pages  of  "  inedited  remains,"  and 
two  appendices. 

These  ninety  pages  probably  afiFord  a 
unique  specimen  of  the  carelessness  of  a 
modern  editor.  Nothing  can  exceed  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  severity  on  the  failures  of  oth- 
ers, but  with  the  sins  of  his  predecessors 
before  him  he  has  fallen  into  worse  him- 
self. Only  seven  poems  are  given  as  in- 
edited,  and  yet  one,  "The  Christening," 
was  collected  and  edited  even  by  Tal- 
fourd.  Four  or  five  verbal  discrepancies 
between  the  texts  afford  some  excuse  for 
reprinting  it,  but  Mr.  Hazlitt  does  not 
notice  these,  and  himself  makes  an  obvi- 
ous misprint  in  the  second  line.  As  to  the 
letters,  a  casual  perusal  shows  that  out 
of  a  total  of  something  over  fortv,  eleven 
appeared  in  what  from  the  confusion  of 
its  editors  we  have  preferred  to  call 
Moxon*s  edition,  and  five  others  not 
only  in  this,  but  in  the  earlier  "  Eliana." 
Of  these  sixteen  letters,  fifteen  are  re- 
printed from  the  latest  authoritative  edi- 
tions, without  cause  alleged  or  implied. 
The  sixteenth  is  apparently  inserted  to 
give  Mr^  Hazlitt  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  profound  observation  that  he  has 
been  "  assured  that  those  only  who  were 
living  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  who 
now  naif  belong  in  spirit  to  the  last  gen- 
eration, can  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  state  of  this  country  during 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  first  Reform  Bill."  Besides 
the  sixteen  letters  thus  wrongly  described 
as  "  inedited,"  a  few,  which  are  collected 
from  various  printed  sources,  serve  to 
diminish  in  bulk  what  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears the  very  considerable  fruits  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  industry. 

Our  editor  has,  however,  stumbled  un- 
awares upon  a  piece  of  intelligence  ^at 
is  worth  something.  In  the  Oilier  edi- 
tion of  Lamb*s  works,  the  "two  slight 
crown  octavos,"  published  in  18 18,  was 
printed  "  The  Witch,"  there  described  as 
"a  dramatic  fragment  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  Mr.  Hazlitt  prints  this  poem 
without  substantial  variation  in  a  letter 
to  Southey,  from  which  it  appears  that 
this  fragment  originally  formed  part  of 
the  tragedy  of  "John  Woodvill,"  and  was 
cut  out  perhaps  when  Lamb  sent  in  his 
play  a  second  time  to  Kemble,  published 
separately  at  a  later  date.  The  person- 
ages in  "  The  Witch,"  are  an  **  old  ser- 
vant in  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Fair. 
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ford,"  and  a  stranger ;  these  are  repre- 
sented in  the  original  by  Sandford  and 
Margaret.  In  his  **  Life  "  Talfourd  says  : 
—  "  He  seems  also  to  have  sent  to  South- 
ey  about  this  time  the  solemnly  fantastic 
poem  of  *  The  Witch,' "  but  has  no  ink- 
ting  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  fragment 
of  "John  Woodvill,"  and  had  vet  to  be 
transformed  by  the  alteration  ot  a  phrase 
or  two  into  a  distinct  poem,  before  it  took 
a  distinct  title.  Curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Hazlitt  gives  no  hint  of  being  aware  of 
bis  discovery. 

By  way  of  concluding  the  "inedited 
remains,"  are  printed  "  Recollections  of 
a  late  Ropl  Academician."  The  recov- 
ery of  this  characteristic  and  interesting 
article  from  the  pages  of  the  English- 
man's  Magazine  was  a  feather  in  the  cap 
of  whoever  was  responsible  for  Moxon's 
edition  ;  it  was  one  of  the  few  papers  of 
any  value  that  escaped  the  editor  of 
"Eliana."  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  surprising  to  find  it  paraded  afresh 
as  a  virgin  product  of  Lamb's  pen.  A 
curious  error,  by  which  in  Moxon's  edi- 
tion the  academician  in  question  is  de- 
scribed as  James  instead  of  George  Da  we, 
is  perpetuated  in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  volume  ; 
and  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
article  and  note  alike  are  adopted  from 
Moxon's  editioA.  Altogether  this  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  collections  of  ''in- 
edited  remains  "  that  critic  ever  met  with. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  appendices 
comprises  matter  of  some  consequence  — 
a  series  of  letters  from  Charles  Lamb  to 
Thomas  Allsop,  covering  a  period  from 
1819,  when  the  acquaintance  began,  to 
the  year  of  Lamb's  death.  These  letters 
or  "notelets  "  rather,  are  reprinted  from 
Harper's  New  York  Magazine.  Individ- 
ually they  are  not  significant  of  much, 
but  collectively  they  stretch  the  growth 
of  what  seems  to  nave  been  a  cordial 
friendship  between  the  two  men,  — gen- 
uine kindness  on  Mr.  Allsop's  side  well 
appreciated  by  its  recipient.  Thomas 
Allsop  was  Coleridge's  friend  as  well  as 
Lamb's,  and  is  better  known  as  having 
published  some  reminiscences  of  him,* 
in  which  several  pages  are  devoted  to 
recollections  of  Lamb. 

Thus  far  sis  to  Mn  Hazlitt's  editorship, 
but  from  passages  in  his  preface,  and  in 
the  New  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Charles  Lamb,"  he  has 
claims  to  notice  as  a  biographer.  Where 
so  much  has  been  written  in  both  a  sys- 

•  **LU«  and  Letten  of  S.  T.  Cokri4co."  By 
Thomas  Allsop.  18)7. 


tematic  and  a  desultory  way  towards  a 
right  understanding  of  the  facts  of  Lamb's 
li^  and  his  literary  history,  it  required 
some  ingenuity  to  collect  and  arrans^e 
afresh  such  scattered  material  as  was  hitV 
erto  unappropriated.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  ac- 
quitted himself  with  a  certain  amount  of 
success,  though  the  very  ingenuity  of 
some  of  his  theories  renders  them  **  sus- 
pect." As  early  as  on  the  fourth  page  of 
his  '*  New  Illustrations  "  he  hazards  a 
curious  conjecture.  In  discussing  Lamb's 
parentage  he  says  :  —  "  The  truth  seems 
to  have  been  tnen,  that  Mr.  Lamb  (the 
elder)  was  a  native  of  Lincoln,  bom  in  a 
lowly  station  —  probably  from  a  hint  in 
Elia^  a  shepherd  on  the  neighbouring 
hills."  The  hint  referred  to  occurs  in  the 
essay  on  "Blakesmoor   in  H — shire." 

And  what  if  my  ancestor  at  that  date 
(two  centuries  back)  was  some  Damcetas 
feeding  flocks,  not  his  own,  upon  the  hills 
of  Lincoln."  If  Elia's  authority  is  to  be 
accepted  upon  this  point,  why  not  accept 
it  in  its  integrity,  and  deduce  from  this 
passage  that  some  remote  ancestor,  not 
Mr.  Lamb  himself,  was  a  Lincolnshire 
shepherd  ?  And  what,  it  may  fairly  be 
argued,  is  the  probability  that  a  Lincoln- 
shire farm-labourer  would  on  migrating 
to  the  town  become  a  poet,  and  a  bench- 
er's clerk  and  factotum,  solving  knotty 
points  of  law  for  his  master,  as  the  Elian 
description  of  Mr.  Lamb  (the  elder)  runs  ? 
But  if  it  is  wanted,  tolerably  convincing 
evidence  that  the  Damoetus  "  allusion 
is  merely  a  play  upon  Lamb's  patronymic, 
is  supplied  by  his  sonnet  on  "  The  Fam- 
ily Name.** 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name, 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire. 
Without  reproach  ?   We  trace  our  stream  no 
higher ; 

And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian 
plains. 

In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks. 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow-swains. 

The  point  is  not  worth  referring  to  at  all, 
except  as  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's 
mood  of  wild  hypothesis.  James  White, 
the  author  of  the  "  Falstaff  Letters,"  the 
Jem  White  of  the  essay  on  chimney- 
sweeps, was  an  associate  of  Lamb's 
earliest  days,  of  whom  and  of  whose 
letters  we  do  not  hear  enough.  That 
Lamb  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  his 
friend's  peculiar  humour,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  recommending  his  book 
for  favourable  noticei  is  about  the  limit 
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of  oar  knowledge.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  however, 
goes  further,  and  raises  the  hypothesis 
mi  Lamb  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  production  of  the  "  FalstafiE  Letters," 
and  confirms  it  by  producing  an  '*in- 
edited  "  letter  from  Mr.  Gutch,  Lamb's 
Kboolfellow,  to  Dr.  Bliss.  This  letter 
describes  White,  "  familiarly  called  *  Sir 
John,' "  as  having  personated  Falstaff  at  a 
masquerade  *Mn  a  dress  borrowed  from 
the  wardrobe  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
through  the  kindness  of  Fawcett,  the 
comedian."  Some  of  the  company  pres- 
ent, "with  much  ill  will,  procured  a  rope, 
and  held  it  across  the  room  (at  the  Pan- 
theon, in  Oxford  Street),  and  White  was 
obliged  to  take  a  leap  over  the  rope  to 
escape  being  thrown  down.  The  exer- 
tk>a  he  underwent  by  this  interruption, 
added  to  the  weight  of  his  dress,  injured 
bis  health  for  some  days  afterwards.  We 
were  at  this  time  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
at  the  'Feathers,'  in  Hand  Court,  Hot- 
bora,  to  drink  nips  of  Burton  ale,  as  they 
called  it.  One  of  our  friends,  who  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  beverage,  was 
called  '  Nipperkin.*  '*  As  to  the  letters, 
Mr.  Gutch  says  they  "were  the  produc- 
tion of  my  old  schoolfellow,  James  White, 
with  inciaental  hints  and  corrections  by 
another  schoolfellow,  Charles  Lamb." 
Advancing  beyond  this  admission  of 
"bints  and  corrections,"  Mr.  Hazlitt 
suggests  that  Lamb  imbibed  his  love  of 
Shakespeare  from  his  friend  White.  But 
Ur  from  this,  we  have  Lamb's  own  state- 
ment that  the  reverse  was  the  case.  It 
is  contained  in  a  review  of  the  letters  in 
the  Examiner  for  September  5th,  1819, 
signed,  as  others  of  Lamb's  contributions 
to  that  paper  were,  with  four  stars. 
Barry  Cornwall  mentions  this  review  in 
bis  memoir  as  having  appeared  after 
White's  death,  but  the  review  itself  seems 
to  have  escaped  notice  hitherto.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  signature  (*  *  *  *X  and 
Barry  Cornwall's  evidence,  the  internal 
evidence  of  style  places  its  authorship 
beyond  dispute.  "  We  remember,"  says 
Lamb,  when  the  inspiration  came  upon 
him  (White) ;  when  the  plays  of  *  Henry 
the  Fourth  '  were  first  put  into  his  hands. 
We  think  at  our  recommendation  he  read 
them,  rather  late  in  life,  though  still  he 
was  but  a  youth.  He  may  have  forgot- 
ten, but  we  cannot,  the  pleasant  evenings 
which  ensued  at  the  *  Boar's  Head '  (as 
we  called  our  tavern,  though  in  reality 
the  sign  was  not  that,  oor  the  street 
Eastcheap,  for  that  honoured  place  of 
resort  has  long  since  passed  away)  when 
over  our  pottle  of  sherris  he  would  talk 


you  nothing  but  pure  Falstaff  iht  long 
evening  through.  .  .  .  Those  evenings 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  noth- 
ing comparable  to  them  has  come  in  their 
stead,  or  can  come.  *We  have  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight.'"  Pace  Barry 
Cornwall,  this  review  must  have  been 
written  in  White's  lifetime,  and  this  also 
agrees  with  a  statement  in  Mr.  Gutch's 
letter  that  he  died  in  1822.  Such  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  FalstafI  plays,  it  made  in 
White's  lifetime,  disposes  pretty  satis- 
factorily of  Lamb's  conjectured  obliga- 
tions to  his  friend. 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  next  theory,  in  which  he 
finds  an  origin  for  the  "  Dissertation  on 
Roast  Pig  "  in  an  Italian  poem  entitled 
"The  Praises  of  the  Pig,"  a  copy  of 
which  was  in  Lamb's  possession,  seems 
to  amount  to  a  genuine  discovery ;  but 
an  opportunity  of  judging  between  the 
parallel  passages  and  expressions  on 
which  this  decision  is  based,  would  have 
relieved  the  reader  of  the  responsibility 
of  taking  Mr.  Hazlitt's  critical  acumen  on  * 
trust.  Beyond  the  roast-pig  episode 
the  current  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  ingenuity 
slackens,  and  but  for  the  interpretation 

of  Lamb's  Alice  W  n  as  Alice  Winn, 

transferred  to  this  volume  from  the  pages 
of  Macmillan^  there  are  no  conjectures 
in  the  remaining  pages  to  which  we  need 
allude. 

As  for  Mr.  Hazlitt's  worst  blunders, 
and  his  many  remarks  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety, it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  cor- 
rect or  discuss  them  at  length.  Criticism 
of  criticism  is  at  best  tedious,  and  that  is 
essentially  the  case  where  the  criticism 
in  the  first  instance  is  wire-drawn.  To 
do  these  "New  Illustrations"  brief  jus- 
tice, if  that  large  proportion  of  the  notes 
containing  errors,  complimentary  re- 
marks upon  previous  editors,  and  irrele- 
vant allusions  to  what  has  been  rather 
summarily  designated  the  "  tribe  Hazlitt," 
were  omitted,  and  a  few  passages  ex- 
punged from  the  text  that  are  open  to 
objection  on  the  score  of  discourtesy 
and  egotism,  the  illustrations  might  then 
be  worth  printing  in  the  large-paper 
edition  of  which  the  publishers  speak. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  charge  of  misrepresentation 
against  Lamb's  previous  biographers. 
His  attack  is  made  with  a  vehemence 
that  makes  it  worth  while  indicating  the 
line  of  defence  that  may  be  adopted  on 
behalf  of  these  authors,  and  especially  on 
behalf  of  the  veteran  poet  whose  work  is 
principally  impugned.  Talfourd's  "  liter- 
ary falsincatioa "  deserves  all  rebuke; 
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his  other  faults  may  find  some  excuse  in 
the  necessity  laid  upon  him  of  exhibiting 
Lamb  successively  in  two  distinct  as- ! 
pects.  Mr.  Procter's  **  moral  falsifica- 
tion "  consists  according  to  his  critic  in 
suppressing  the  fact  that  Lamb  drank  to 
excess,  and  habitually  used  the  sort  of 
language  which  Talfourd  chose  to  alter 
or  suppress.  Another  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Hazlitt  is  the  mental  condition  of 
Lamb  during  the  months  preceding  his 
death.  Mr.  Procter  says:  —  "It  is  not 
true  that  he  was  ever  deranged,  or  sub- 
jected to  any  restraint,  shortly  before  his 
deatiK  There  never  was  the  least  symp- 
tom of  mental  disturbance  in  him,  after 
the  time  (1795-6)  when  he  was  placed  for 
a  few  weeks  in  Hoxton  Asylum,  to  alla^ 
a  little  nervous  irritation."  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall  makes  a  contrary  assertion ;  but 
Mr.  Purnell  who,  we  may  suppose,  ob- 
tained his  biographical  facts  from  Mrs. 
Moxon,  alludes  to  Marv's  indisposition 
at  this  time,  but  not  to  Charles's.  On  the 
>vhole  this  is  a  question  of  facts,  and  we 
can  conceive  no  reason  why  Mr.  Procter 
should  have  willingly  mistaken  them. 
The  other  two  points,  however,  may  be 
twisted  so  as  to  affect,  if  not  Lamb's 
morality,  at  least  his  gentility.  Mr. 
Procter  is  to  be  blamed  if  he  has  con- 
cealed anything  that  makes  against  Lamb 
in  these  respects.  It  is  open  to  everv 
one  to  read  Mr.  Procter's  memoir,  with 
a  view  of  testing  him  in  this  matter  ;  our 
own  opinion  is  that  as  Lamb,  more  than 
most  men,  was  distinguished  for  peculiar 
beauties  of  character,  counterbalanced  by 
singularly  few  blemishes,  Mr.  Procter  is 
not  chargeable  with  undue  flattery,  be- 
cause in  portraying  his  friend  he  has  not 
dwelt  upon  failings  which  in  a  stranger's 
eyes  would  have  levelled  him  to  a  mere 
pothouse  wit.  To  any  one  who  prefers 
Lamb,  pewter  in  hand,  unsteady  in  gait, 
uttering  strange  oaths,  to  Lamb,  the  gen- 
tlest-hearted, the  bravest  and  most  loving 
of  men,  Mr.  Procter's  advice  is  applica- 
ble, "  It  is  wise,  as  well  as  modest,  not 
to  show  too  much  eagerness  to  adjust 
the  ideas  of  all  other  thinkers  to  the 
(sometimes  low)  level  of  our  own."  A 
complete  picture  of  Lamb  the  memoir 
does  not  profess  to  supply,  that  is  best 
to  be  gained  from  his  own  letters  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  many  of  these 
without  learning  the  truth  about  the 
writer's  habits  of  life  and  conversation. 

On  the  matter  of  insobriety  the  letters 
are  especially  explicit ;  so  much  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  Lamb 
of  playfully  overstating  his  own  failings. 


Mr.  Procter,  in  the  very  reasonable  ex- 
cuses he  makes  for  his  friend  on  this 
score  says  :  —  "  The  truth  is,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  any  strong  liquid  (wine,  &c.) 
disturbed  his  speech."  This  plea,  a  - 
slight  one  at  best,  Mr.  Hazlitt  under- 
takes to  upset,  asserting  that  Lamb's 
brain  was  not  by  any  means  abnormally 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  drink. 
The  particular  point  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  it  is  worth  remarking  that  - 
Mr.  Edmund  Oilier,  presumably  on  his 
father's  authority,  confirms  Mr.  Procter 
in  this.  That  Lamb,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  "  kept  a  little  on  this  side  of 
abstemiousness,"  has  for  so  long  been 
made  a  subject  of  offensive  observations 
that  it  is  odd  to  see  it  paraded  as  a  dis- 
covery. The  Quarterly s  assumpt  on 
that  Elia's  "  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard  " 
contains  autobiographical  truth,  was  one 
of  Lamb's  early  troubles  ;  and  in  a  series 
of  temperance  tracts,  entitled  "  Beacoa- 
Lights,"  in  which  the  confessions  are 
printed,  they  are  described  as  **  published 
anonymously  many  years  ago,  but  now 
known  to  nave  been  indited  as  a  rec- 
ord of  his  own  experiences  by  the  cele- 
brated Charles  Lamb,  whose  sparkling 
wit,"  &c.  The  editor  of  these  tracts  sub- 
sequently withdrew  this  sentence,  and 
with  it  Elia's  "  Confessions,"  and  '*  the  ex- 
perience "  of  poor  Hartley  Coleridge  now 
takes  their  place,  and  is  purchasable  as 
a  "  beacon-light  "  at  a  shop  in  the  Strand. 

Reverting  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  article,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Lamb's 
writings,  and  more  especially  his  fugi- 
tive productions  and  letters,  have  scarce- 
ly yet  escaped  from  a  state  of  chaos. 
Moxon's  four-volume  edition  was  a  great 
step  out  of  the  prevailing  disorder,  but 
only  a  step  after  all.  There  remained 
scraps  enough  to  supply  Mr.  Hazlitt  with 
a  fifth  volume.  That  this  production  is 
unsatisfactory,  whether  it  stands  alone 
or  as  a  supplement  to  the  other  four,  has 
been  already  suggested :  it  would  be 
easy,  but  tedious,  to  prove  this  at  great- 
er length.  This  being  the  case,  the 
questions  naturally  occur.  Is  it  not  time 
for  a  new  and  final  edition  of  Lamb's 
works  —  a  finer  tribute  to  his  memory 
than  any  monument  in  Edmonton  church- 
yard ?  If  so,  on  what  system  shall  it  be 
arranged  ?  and  what  shall  it  include  ? 

The  appearance  so  recently  as  the  end 
of  last  year  of  a  new  batch  of  Lamb's 
letters  (those  of  Mr.  Cowden  Clarke) 
raises  the  doubt  whether  all  are  yet  re- 
covered. Until  this  question  is  closed 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  certaintyi 
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a  final  edition  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
With  respect  to  letters,  there  are  sources 
as  3'et  unexplored  where  a  search  might 
prove  successful.  To  indicate  two  of 
these,  the  note  in  Crabb  Robinson's  Di- 
ary ^  already  quoted  (**  Called  on  Talfourd, 
and  gave  him  all  those  letters  of  Lamb  to 
Wordsworth,  &c.,  which  I  thought  might 
without  giving  offence  be  printed  *')  re- 
fers to  letters  held  back.  Have  the  let- 
ters to  Wordsworth  published  for  the 
first  time  in  Moxon's  four  volumes  ex- 
hausted this  bud^ret  ?  Again,  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  in  his  "  Life  of  Landor,"  quotes  from 
two  of  Lamb's  letters,  both  of  them  ap- 
parently characteristic  enough  of  the 
writer  to  be  well  worth  preserving.  Are 
not  these,  and  perhaps  others  from  the 
same  quarter,  obtainable  ?  A  passage  in 
Mr.  Forster's  article  on  Charles  Lamb, 
in  Colburn's  New  Monthly  for  1835,  runs 
thus :  — 

His  occasional  criticisms  in  the  Examiner 
should  not  be  forgotten ;  they  are  exquisite, 
and  will  be  recognized  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  his  stvle.  It  will  startle  some  of  his 
friends,  pernaps,  to  be  told  that  he  has  even 
done  such  a  thing  in  years  long  past,  as  write 
a  sort  of  poetical  political  libel  for  that  dis- 
tinguished journoL 

The  latter  paragraph  refers  to  a  lampoon 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  beginning,  "  lo  ! 
Paean  1  lo !  Sing  ! "  printed  in  Moxon's 
edition.  Of  the  theatrical  criticisms,  are 
any  yet  unrecovered  ?  The  essay  *'  On 
the  Acting  of  Munden  "  appeared  in  the 
Examiner y  and  Leigh  Hunt  probably  re- 
fers to  it  in  his  autobiography,  when  he 
says:  —  "I  particularly  erred  with  re- 
spect to  comedians  like  Munden,  whose 
superabundance  of  humour  and  expres- 
sion I  confounded  with  farce  and  buf- 
foonery. Charles  Lamb  taught  me  bet- 
ter." .  It  is  no  small  thing  for  a  critic  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  stamp  to  make  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment :  are  there  any  of  these 
criticisms,  fragmentary  or  complete,  as 
yet  unrecovered  ? 

The  review  of  James  White's  "  Fal- 
staff  Letters,"  from  which  we  have  quot- 
ed, should  certainly  appear  in  a  note,  if 
it  has  not  calibre  enough  for  the  text.  In 
connection  with  this  hero  of  the  chimney- 
sweep essay,  may  be  mentioned  a  letter 
in  Examiner  May  12th,  1822,  over 
the  signature  L.  E.,  which,  although 
other  contributions  of  Lamb's  to  the 
same  journal  are  signed  *  *  *  *#  savours 
strongly  of  the  genuine  Elia.  The  pre- 
vious number^f  the  Examiner  had  con- 
tained an  extract  from  the  essay  hi  ques- 
tion, and  L.  E.  writes :  — 


I*  Reader,"  says  Elia,  "  if  thou  meetcst  him 
it  is  eood  to  give  him  a  penny  ;  it  is  better  to 
give  nira  twopence,"  and  so  mdeed  it  is  ;  but 
this  relates  to  his  extraforuneous  treatment 
only ;  /  would  add,  if  the  state  of  thy  chira- 
ne)^s,  or  the  landlord's  rules,  or  remonstrances 
from  the  Phoenix,  or  the  terror  of  thy  spouse, 
or  any  other  terrors,  should  render  necessary 
the  labours  of  one  of  these  neglected  scions, 
see  that  thou  treat  him  kindly ;  thou  canst  not 
clothe  him  ;  humanity  at  that  one  entrance  is 
quite  shut  out,  but  command  the  damsel  who 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  thy  kitchen,  to 
take  this  little  compendium  of  sufferings  — 
this  duodecimo  of  miseries,  and  regale  him 
with  the  food  which  thy  happier  children  have 
left  untasted,  that  his  powers  may  be  recruited, 
and  that  the  demon  01  disease  may  not  take  up 
his  residence  in  that  inviting  habitation  —  an 
empty  stomach. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  letter  Elia  is  re* 
ferred  to  by  the  pronoun  he^  and  to  this 
is  appended  a  note,  *Mt  may  be  she^  n'im' 
portey^  a  French  expression  which  Lamb 
has  used.  The  last  argument  may  be 
weak,  but  from  similarity  of  style  is  very 
strong. 

Of  one  poem  only  by  Lamb  we  have  the 
title  and  nothing  more,  Prince  Dorus, 
the*  Long-nosed  King,"  a  ballad  alluded 
to  by  Crabb  Robinson  as  irretrievably 
lost.  "  The  Poetrj^  for  Children  by  the 
author  of  *  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,' "  by 
Godwin,  in  180^  contained  pieces  by 
both  brother  and  sister  ;  of  these  a  selec- 
tion only  were  included  in  later  editions. 
So  that  a  few  of  these  juvenile  poems, 
though  probably  none  of  any  conse- 
quence, remain  uncollected. 

A  more  important  matter  is  Lamb's  re- 
view of  "  The  Excursion,"  in  the  Qjnar- 
ierfyy  which  has  been  hitherto  with  the 
general  consent  of  editors  omitted,  per- 
haps not  altogether  wisely.  Lamb,  in 
telling  Wordsworth  of  the  merciless 
havoc  committed  by  Gifford's  pen  and 
scissors,  writes  : —  "  The  language  he  has 
altered  throughout.  Whatever  inade- 
quateness  it  had  to  its  subject,  it  was  in 
point  of  composition  the  prettiest  piece 
of  prose  I  ever  writ,  and  so  my  sister  (to 
whom  alone  I  read  the  MS.)  said.  That 
charm,  if  it  had  any,  is  all  gone,"  with 
much  even  more  strongly  worded.  But 
the  article,  as  it  stands,  certainly  suggests 
the  original  groundwork  of  this  piece  of 
composition.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  Lamb's  first  review,  on 
which,  for  Wordsworth's  sake  and  his 
own,  and  because  it  was  sent  like  an  em- 
bassy into  an  enemv's  country,  the  author 
doubtless  expended  infinite  pains.  As  a 
monument  of  Gifford's  botching,  it  might 
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be  appended  in  a  note  to  the  letters  which 
refer  to  it. 

As  regards  arrangement  of  material,  the 
greatest  possible  divergence  exists  be- 
tween Talfourd's  and  Moxon's  editions. 
Talfourd's  is  divided  into  two  narratives, 
each  intended  to  be  self-contained,  the 
former  excluding  all  allusions  to  the  in- 
sanity of  the  I^mbs,  the  latter  over- 
weighted in  the  early  chapters  with  the 
mention  of  it.  In  each  case  Talfourd's 
text  and  Lamb^s  letters  are  interwoven  so 
as  to  form  continuous  histories.  Even 
could  these  two  narratives  be  combined, 
or  the  letters  pieced  together  with  a  fresh 
text,  such  an  arrangement  would  not  suit 
present  requirements,  and  the  editors  of 
Moxon's  edition  have  printed  the  bare 
correspondence  under  the  headings  of 
"Letters  to  Coleridge,"  "Letters  to 
Southey,"  &c.,  all  that  were  not  addressed 
to  Lamb's  principal  friends  being  included 
in  a  chapter  of  miscellaneous  correspond- 
ence. This  method  and  Talfourd's  have 
their  several  advantages,  but  Talfourd's 
has  the  fewest.  As  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  disquisition  or  biography  a 
strong  word  may  be  said  for  their  entire 
exclusion  from  an  edition  of  the  works. 
The  main  facts  of  Lamb's  life  are  widely 
known  and  are  becoming  more  so  through 
the  best  and  most  natural  channels  — 
those  already  indicated.  We  do  not  want 
any  old  or  new  arrangement  of  them,  or 
any  old  or  new  preface  on  Lamb's  genius. 
Moxon's  adoption  of  Mr.  Purnell's  essay 
as  preface,  and  Mr.  Procter's  memoir  as 
appendix,  is  a  case  of  literary  hotchpotch 
that  admits  of  no  defenfce.  Mr.  Procter's 
memoir  and  Talfourd's  letterpress  re- 
edited  might  be  printed  as  uniform  and 
companion  volumes,  and  such  good  es- 
says as  are  extant  or  worth  reprinting 
would  actually  or  practically  form  num- 
bers Of  a  Lamb  series. 

Anecdotes  or  reminiscences  scattered 
over  a  variety  of  sources  might  be  worked 
into  a  supplementary  narrative,  or  strung 
together  by  way  of  appendix.  Mr.  Cow- 
den  Clarke's  two  recent  articles  in  t'\e 
Gentleman's  Magazine  should  certainly 
be  included  in  such  a  collection,  Mary 
Lamb's  memory  having  suffered  great  and 
unmerited  neglect.  Mary  Lamb  was  as 
true  a  partner  of  her  brother's  life  as  was 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  of  the  late  poet's, 
and  in  the  former  case  there  was  a  fuller 
correspondence  of  intellect  and  literary 
ability. 

But  there  is  more  than  a  literary  reason 
for  combining  the  works  of  the  Limbs 
under  one   title.    They   were  never 


ashamed  of  their  partnership  in  life. 
Elia  and  Bridget  Elia  made  up  but  one 
whole  between  them,  and  a  more  fitting 
recognition  of  this  most  touching  inter- 
dependence of  brother  and  sister  cannot 
be  found  than  the  combined  publication 
of  the  literary  remains  of  both.  Such  an 
edition  would  contain  all  Mary  Lamb's 
tales  and  poems,  the  Lamb-Stoddart  cor- 
respondence to  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  in- 
troduced us,  and  such  others  of  Mary 
Lamb's  letters  as  may  be  recoverable. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  systematic  at- 
tempt to  collect  these  letters  ;  but  it 
would  well  repay  an  editor's  trouble,  and 
he  will  deserve  well  not  only  of  the  liter- 
ary world  who  in  this  way  produces  a 
complete  and  altogether  worthy  edition 
of  "The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb." 

Such  a  title  might  have  barbed  one  of 
GifiEord's  brutalities ;  but  brother-  and 
sister  are  beyond  bein^  hurt  by  the  crit- 
ics, even  could  one  be  found  to  call 
Charles  a  "  poor  maniac,"  and  Mary  per- 
haps by  a  harsher  name.  At  all  events 
such  a  posthumous  tribute  to  the  commoa 
pursuits  and  common  sympathies  of  this 
pair,  knit  together  by  love,  rarer  and 
perhaps  more  wonderful  than  that  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  would  have  met  Charles's 
wish.  For  forty  years  he  lived  for  her, 
and  in  view  of  the  final  separation  he 
used  to  say,  "  Mary,  you  roust  die  first." 
They  lie  in  one  grave.  Death  has  not 
parted  their  memories  ;  it  need  not  divide 
their  literary  fame. 


From  BlackwoocTs  MjueaziiM. 
ALICE  LORRAINE. 

A  TALK  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Peradventure  the  eyes  and  the  heart, 
as  well  as  the  boundless  charity  of  true 
love,  were  needed  to  descry  what  Mabel 
at  a  glance  discovered,  the  "  grand  nobil- 
ity" of  Hilary's  conduct,  and  the  "pa- 
thetic beauty "  of  his  self-reproach. 
Perhaps  at  first  sight  the  justice  of  the 
latter  would  be  a  more  apparent  thing; 
but  love  (when  it  deserves  the  name)  is  a 
generous  as  well  as  a  jealous  power; 
especially  in  the  tender  gush  of  renewal 
and  reassurance.  And  Lorraine  meant 
every  word  as  he  wrote  it,  and  indeed  for 
a  good  while  afterwards;  so  that  heart 
took  pen  to  heart,  which  is  sometimes 
better  than  the  wings  of  speech.  Giving 
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comfort  thus,  he  also  received  the  same 
from  his  own  conscience  and  pure  reso- 
lotioDS ;  and  he  felt  tliat  his  good  angel 
was,  for  the  present  at  least,  come  back 
to  him.  How  long  she  would  stop  was 
another  question. 

And  he  needed  her  now  in  matters 
even  more  stirring  than  the  hottest  love- 
affairs.  For  though  he  had  no  chance  of 
coming  to  the  front  in  any  of  the  desper- 
ate assaults  on  the  castle  of  Burgos,  being 
far  away  then  with  despatches,  he  was 
back  with  his  chief  when  the  retreat  be- 
gan ;  a  retreat  which  must  have  become 
a  rout  under  any  but  the  finest  mana^e- 
meot  For  the  British  army  was  at  its 
worst  towards  the  month  of  November 
1812.  Partly  from  intercourse  with  par- 
Hdas^  partly  perhaps  from  the  joys  of 
Madrid,  but  mainly  no  doubt  from  want 
of  cash,  the  Britons  were  not  as  they 
had  been.  Even  the  officers  dared  to  be 
roost  thoroughly  disobedient,  and  to  fol- 
k>w  the  route  which  they  thought  best, 
instead  of  that  laid  down  for  them.  But 
Wellington  put  up  with  insolent  igno- 
rance, as  a  weaker  man  could  not  have 
deigned  to  do :  he  had  to  endure  it  from 
those  above  him ;  and  he  knew  how  to 
bear  with  it  all  around  him ;  and  yet  to 
be  the  master.  His  manifold  dealings 
with  everybody  and  everything  at  this 
time  (with  nol>ody  caring  to  understand 
him,  and  his  own  people  set  against  him  ; 
with  the  whole  world  making  little  of 
bim  because  he  hated  fiash-work ;  and 
perhaps  his  own  mind  in  some  doubt  of 
its  powers,  because  they  were  not  recog- 
nized)— these,  and  the  wearisome  up-hill 
struggle  to  be  honest  without  any  money, 
were  beginning  to  streak  with  grey  the 
hair  that  had  all  the  hard  brain  under  it. 

Here  again  was  a  chance  for  Hilary ; 
and  without  thinking  he  worked  it  well. 
Id  his  quick,  and  perhaps  too  sudden, 
wav  of  taking  impression  of  every  one,  he 
had  stamped  on  his  mind  the  abiding 
image  of  his  great  commander.  The 
general  knew  this  (as  all  men  feel  the 
impression  they  are  making,  as  sharply 
almost  as  a  butter-stamp),  and  of  course 
be  felt  good  will  towards  the  youth  who 
so  looked  up  at  him.  It  was  quite  a  new 
thing  for  this  great  captain,  after  all  his 
years  of  conquest,  to  be  accounted  of  any 
value ;  because  he  was  not  a  French- 
man. 

Being,  however,  of  rigid  justice,  al- 
though he  was  no  Frenchman,  Lord  Wel- 
lington did  not  lift  Captain  Lorraine  over 
the  heads  of  his  compeers.  He  only 
marked  bim  (in  bis  own  clear  and  most 


tenacious  mind)  as  one  who  might  be 
trusted  for  a  dashing  job,  and  deserved 
to  have  the  chance  of  it. 

And  so  they  went  into  winter  quarters 
on  the  Douro  and  Aguada,  after  a  great 
deal  of  fighting,  far  in  the  rear  of  their 
storms  and  sieges  and  their  many  victo* 
ries;  because  the  British  government 
paid  whole  millions  right  and  left  to 
rogues,  and  left  its  own  army  to  live  with- 
out money,  and  to  be  hanged  if  it  stole  an 
onion.  And  the  only  satisfaction  our 
men  had  —  and  even  in  that  they  were 
generous  —  was  to  hear  of  the  French- 
men in  Russia  freezing  as  fast  as  could 
well  be  expected. 

Now,  while  this  return  to  the  frontier, 
and  ebb  of  success  created  disgust  in 
England  and  depression  among  our  sol- 
diers, they  also  bore  most  disastrously  on 
the  fortunes  of  a  certain  gallant  and  very 
zealous  staff-officer.  For  they  brought 
him  again  into  those  soft  meshes,  whence 
he  had  well-nigh  made  good  his  escape 
without  any  serious  damage ;  but  now 
there  was  no  such  deliverance  for  him. 
And  this  was  a  very  hard  case,  and  he 
really  did  deserve  some  pity  now  ;  for  he 
did  not  return  of  his  own  accord,  and  fall 
at  the  feet  of  his  charmer;  but  in  the 
strictest  course  of  duty  became  an  unwill- 
ing victim.  Akid  it  happened  altogether 
in  this  wise. 

In  the  month  of  Mav  1813,  when  the 
British  commander  had  all  things  ready 
for  that  glorious  campaign  which  drove 
the  French  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  when 
the  British  army,  freshened,  strengthened, 
and  sternly  redisciplined,  was  eager  to 
bound  forward  —  a  sudden  and  sad  check 
arose.  By  no  means,  however,  a  new 
form  of  hindrance,  but  one  only  too 
familiar,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
—  the  sinews  of  war  were  not  forthcom- 
ing. The  military  chest  was  empty. 
The  pay  of  the  British  troops  was  far  in 
arrear,  and  so  was  their  bounty-monev ; 
but  that  they  were  pretty  well  used  to  by 
this  time,  and  grumble  as  they  might  they 
were  ready  to  march.  Not  so,  however, 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  now  an  impor- 
tant element ;  and  even  the  Spanish  reg- 
ulars in  Andalusia  would  do  nothing  until 
they  had  handled  dollars. 

This  need  of  money  had  been  well  fore- 
seen by  the  ubiauitous  mind  of  Welling- 
ton ;  but  what  he  had  not  allowed  for, 
and  what  no  one  else  would  have  taken 
into  thought,  so  soon  after  Nelson's  time, 
was  the  sluggishness  of  the  British  navy. 
Whether  it  were  the  fault  of  our  govern- 
ment, or  of  our  admiral  on  tho  station, 
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certaia  it  is  that  the  mouth  of  the  Tas^us 
(which  was  the  mouth  of  the  whole  Brit- 
ish army)  was  stopped  for  days  and  even 
weeks  together  by  a  few  American  pri- 
vateers. And  ships  containing  supplies 
for  our  army  (whether  of  food,  or  cloth- 
ing, or  the  even  more  needful  British 
gold),  if  they  escaped  at  all,  could  do  it 
only  by  running  for  the  dangerous  bar  of 
the  Douro,  or  tor  Cadiz. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  the  general- 
issimo" sent  for  Captain  Lorraine  one 
day,  and  despatched  him  on  special  duty. 

"  You  know  Count  Zamora,"  said  Lord 
Wellington,  in  his  clear  voice  of  preci- 
sion ;  "  and  his  castle  ih  the  Sierra  Mo- 
re na." 

Hilary  bowed,  without  a  word,  know- 
ing well  what  his  chief  was  pleased  with. 

You  also  know  the  country  well,  and 
the  passes  of  the  Morena.  Colonel 
Langnam  has  orders  to  furnish  vou  with 
the  nve  best  horses  at  hand,  and  the  two 
most  trusty  men  he  knows  of.  —  You 
will  go  direct  to  Count  Zamora's  house, 
and  deliver  to  him  this  letter.  He  will 
tell  you  what  next  to  do.  ^  I  believe  that 
the  ship  containing  the  specie,  which  will 
be  under  your  charge,  was  unable  to 
make  either  Lisbon  or  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
and  ran  through  the  Straits  for  Malaga. 
But  the  Count  will  know  better  than  I  do. 
Remember  that  you  are  placed  at  his 
disposal,  ih  all  except  one  point — and 
that  is  the  money.  He  will  provide  you 
with  Spanish  escort,  and  the  Spaniards 
are  liable  for  the  money,  through  Anda- 
lusia, and  the  mountains,  until  you  cross 
the  Zujar,  where  a  detachment  from  Gen- 
eral Hill  will  meet  you.  They  begged  me 
not  to  send  British  convoy  (beyond  what 
might  be  needful,  to  authorize  the  deliv- 
ery to  them),  because  their  own  troops 
are  in  occupation. 

<*  Never  mind  that ;  be  as  wide  awake 
as  if  every  farthing  was  your  own,  or 
rather  was  part  of  your  honour.  I  sel- 
dom place  so  j^ung  a  man  in  a  position 
of  so  much  trust.  But  the  case  is  pecul- 
iar ;  and  I  trust  you.  There  will  be 
/ioo,ooo  in  English  gold  to  take  care  of. 
The  Spaniards  will  furnish  the  transport, 
and  Count  Zaraora  will  receive  half  of 
the  specie,  on  behalf  of  the  Junta  of 
Seville,  for  the  pay  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
and  give  you  his  receipt  for  it.  The 
remainder  you  will  place  under  the  care 
of  General  HHPs  detachment,  and  rejoin 
us  as  soon  as  possible,  i  have  no  time 
more.  Colonel  Langham  will  give  you 
your  passes  and  smaller  directions.  But 
remember  that  you  are  in  a  place  of 


trust  unusual  for  so  young  an  oflic^. 
Good-bye,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

Lord  Wellington  gave  his  hand,  with  a 
bow  of  the  fine  old  type,  to  Hilary.  And 
he  from  his  proper  salute  recovered,  and 
took  it  as  one  gentleman  takes  the  cour- 
tesy of  another.  But  as  he  felt  that  firm, 
and  cool,  and  muscular  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  knew  that  he  was  treated  with 
extraordinary  confidence  ;  and  that  his 
future  as  an  officer,  and  perhaps  as  a 
gentleman,  hung  on  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  acquit  himself  of  so  rare  a 
trust.  In  the  courtyard  he  found  Colo- 
nel Langham,  who  gave  him  some 
written  instructions,  and  his  passes  and 
credentials,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
sound  advice,  which  the  general  had  no 
time  to  give.  And  in  another  hour  Hil- 
ary Lorraine  was  riding  away  in  the  high- 
est spirits,  thinking  of  Mabel,  and  of  all 
his  luck ;  and  little  dreaming  that  he  wa9 
galloping  into  the  ditch  of  his  fortunes. 

Behind  him  rode,  two  well-tried  troop- 
ers, as  thoroughly  trained  to  their  work 
as  the  best  hereditary  butler,  game- 
keeper, or  even  pointer.  There  could  be 
found  no  steadier  men  in  all  the  world  of 
steadiness ;  one  was  Sergeant-major 
Bones,  and  the  other  was  Corporal 
Nickles.  Each  of  them  led  a  spare  horse 
by  the  soft  brown  twist  of  willow-bark, 
steeped  in  tan  and  fish-oil,  so  as  to  make 
a  horse  think  much  of  it.  And  thus  they 
rode  through  the  brilliant  night,  upon  a 
fine  old  Roman  road,  with  beautiful 
change,  and  lovely  air,  and  nobody  to 
challenge  them.  For  the  French  army 
lay  to  the  east  and  north,  the  Portuguese 
were  far  in  their  rear,  and  the  Spanish 
forces  away  to  the  south,  except  a  few 
guerillas,  who  could  take  nothing  by  med- 
dling with  them.  But  the  next  day  was 
hot,  and  the  road  grew  rough,  and  their 
horses  fell  weary ;  and,  haste  as  they 
might,  they  ^id  not  arrive  at  Montq 
Argento  till  after  sunset  of  the  second 
day. 

The  Count  of  Zamora  felt  some  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  much  gratitude,  towards 
Lorraine,  and  showed  it  through  the 
lofty  courtesy  with  which  he  received 
him.  And  Hilary,  on  his  part,  could  not 
help  admiring  the  valour,  and  patriotism, 
and  almost  poetic  dignity  of  this  chieftain 
of  a  time  gone  by.  For  being  of  a  simple 
mind,  and  highly  valuing  eloquence,  the 
Count  nearly  always  began  with  a  flourish 
as  to  what  he  might  have  done  for  the  lib- 
eration of  his  country,  if  he  had  been 
younger.  Having  exhausted  this  reflec- 
tion, he  jras  wont  to  proceed  at  leisure 
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to  the  military  virtues  of  his  sons.  Then, 
if  anybody  showed  impatience,  he  always 
stopped  with  a  lofty  bow ;  otherwise,  on 
be  went,  and  the  farther  he  went,  the 
more  he  enjoyed  himself.  Hilary,  a  verv 
polite  young  man,  and  reallv  a  kina- 
hearted  one,  had  grown  into  the  Count's 
good  graces  — setting  aside  all  gratitude 
—  by  truly  believing  all  his  exploits,  and 
those  of  his  father  and  grandfathers,  and 
best  of  all  those  of  his  two  sons,  —  and 
never  so  much  as  yawning. 

"You  are  at  my  orders?"  said  the 
Count,  with  a  drv  smile  on  his  fine  old 
face.  "  It  is  well,  my  son  ;  it  is  glorious. 
Ovr  ereat  commander  has  so  commanded. 
My  first  order  is  that  you  come  to  the 
sapper  ;  and  rest,  and  wear  slippers,  for 
the  three  days  to  follow." 

"Shall  I  take  those  instructions  in 
writing,"  asked  Hilary ;  "  and  under  the 
seal  of  the  Junta  ?  " 

"The  Junta  is  an  old  woman,"  said  his 
host ;  "  she  chatters,  and  she  scolds,  and 
she  locks  up  the  money.  But  enter,  my 
son,  enter,  I  pray  you.  You  are  at  the 
very  right  moment  arrived  —  as  is  your 
merit ;  or  I  should  not  be  here.  We 
have  a  young  boar  of  the  first  nobilitv ; 
and  truffles  are  in  him  from  the  banks 
which  you  know.  You  shall  carve  him 
for  us  ;  you  are  so  strong,  and  you  Eng- 
lishmen so  understand  sharp  steel.  My 
sons  are  still  at  the  war  ;  but  my  daugh- 
ters—  how  will  they  be  pleased  to  see 
you!" 

At  the  smell  of  the  innocent  y^onng 
roaster  —  for  such  he  was  in  verity,  — 
light  curtains  rose,  and  light  figures  en- 
tered ;  for  all  Spanish  ladies  know  well 
what  is  good.  Camilla  and  Claudia 
greeted  Hilary,  as  if  they  had  been  with 
him  all  the  morning;  and  turned  their 
whole  minds  to  the  table  at  once.  And 
Hilary,  thoroughly  knowing  their  man- 
ners, only  said  to  himself,  how  well  they 
looked! 

In  this  he  was  right..  The  delicate 
grace  and  soft  charm  of  Camilla  set  ofiE 
the  more  brilliant  and  defiant  beauty  of 
young  Oaudia.  Neither  of  them  seemed 
to  care  in  the  least  what  anybody  thought 
of  her ;  or  whether  any  thought  at  all 
occurred  to  anybody,  upon  a  subject  so 
iodifferent,  distant,  and  theoretical.  Cap- 
tain Lorraine  was  no  more  to  them  than 
a  friar,  or  pilgrim,  or  hermit.  Thejr  were 
very  mach  obliged  to  him  for  cutting  up 
the  pig;  and  they  showed  that  they 
thought  it  a  good  pig. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  these  were  not 
the  tactics  fitted  for  the  moment   In  an 
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ordinary  mood,  Lorraine  might  have 
fallen  to  these  fair  Parthians  ;  but  know- 
ing what  danger  he  was  running  into 
—  without  any  chance  of  avoiding  it — 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  all  along  the 
road,  to  be  severely  critical.  Mabel's 
true  affection  (as  shown  by  a  letter  in  an- 
swer to  his)  had  moved  him  ;  she  had  not 
hinted  at  any  rival,  or  lapse  of  love  on 
his  part ;  but  had  told  with  all  her  dear 
warm  heart  the  pleasure,  the  pride,  and 
the  love  she  felt.  Hilary  had  this  letter 
in  his  pocket ;  and  it  made  him  inclined 
to  be  critical. 

Now  it  may,  without  any  lese-majesty 
of  the  grand  female  race,  be  asserted,  that 
good  and  kind  and  beautiful  and  purely 
superior  as  they  are,  they  are  therewith  so 
magnanimous  to  men,  that  they  abstain, 
for  the  most  part,  from  exhibiting  mere 
perfection.  No  specimen  of  them  seems 
ever  to  occur  that  is  entirely  blameless, 
if  submitted  to  rigid  criticism  ;  which,  of 
course,  they  would  never  submit  to. 
Therefore  it  was  wrong  of  Hilary,  and 
showed  him  in  a  despicable  light,  that 
because  the  young  ladies  would  not  look 
at  him  mucn,  he  looked  at  them  with 
judicial  eyes.  And  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servation, over  the  backbone  of  the  pig, 
was  this. 

In  physique  —  a  word  which  ought 
to^  be  worse  than  physic  to  an  English- 
man —  there  was  no  fault  of  any  sort  to 
be  found  with  either  of  these  young 
ladies.  They  were  noble  examples  of  the 
best  Spanish  type,  tall,  and  pure  yet  rich 
of  tint,  with  most  bewitching  eyes,  and 
classic  flexure  of  luxuriant  hair,  grace  in 
every  turn  and  gesture,  and  melody  in 
every  tone.  Yet  even  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive glance,  and  most  enchanting 
smile,  was  there  any  of  that  simple  good- 
ness, loyalty,  and  comfort,  which  were 
to  be  found  in  an  equally  lovely  but  less 
superb  young  woman  ? 

Herewith  the  young  captain  began  to 
think  of  his  uncle  Struan^s  advice,  and 
even  his  sister's  words  on  the  matter; 
which  from  so  haughty  a  girl  —  as  he 
called  her,  although  he  knew  that  she 
was  not  that  —  had  caused  him  at  first 
no  small  surprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
produced  no  small  effect.  And  the  end 
of  it  was  that  he  gave  a  little  squeeze  to 
Mabel's  loving  letter,  and  said  to  himself 
that  an  English  girl  was  worth  a  doxen 
Spanish  ones. 

On  the  following  day,  the  fair  young 
Donnas  changed  their  mode  of  action. 
They  vied  with  each  other  in  attention 
to  Hilary,  led  him  through  the  weU- 
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known  places,  chattered  Spanish  most 
musically,  and  sanc^  melting  love-songs, 
lavished  smiles  andslances  on  him,  and 
nothing  was  too  good  for  him.  He  was 
greatly  delighted,  of  course,  and  was 
bounci  in  gratitude  to  flirt  a  little ;  but, 
still  on  the  whole,  he  behaved  very  well. 
For  instance,  he  gave  no  invidious  pref- 
erence to  either  of  his  lovely  charmers  ; 
but  paid  as  much  heed  to  poor  Camilla 
(whose  heart  was  bounding  with  love  and 
happiness)  as  he  did  to  Claudia^  who  be- 
gan to  be  in  earnest  now,  that  her  sister 
might  not  conquer  him.  This  was  a 
dangerous  turn  of  events  for  Hilary  ;  and 
it  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  was  prompt- 
ly called  awav.  For  his  host  got  des- 
patches whicn  compelled  him  to  cut 
short  hospitality  ;  and  Captain  Lorraine, 
with  great  relief,  set  forth  the  next  morn- 
ing tor  Malaga.  Sergeant  Bones  and 
Corporal  Nickles  had  carried  on  hand- 
somely down-stairs,  and  were  most  loath 
to  come  away ;  but  duty  is  always  the 
guiding  star  of  the  noble  British  corpo- 
ral. Nickles  and  Bones,  at  the  call  of 
their  country,  cast  o£E  all  domestic  ties, 
and  buckled  up  their  belly-bands.  Mer- 
rily thus  they  all  rode  on,  tor  their  horses 
were  fresh  and  frolicsome,  to  the  Span- 
ish headquarters  near  Cordova ;  and 
thence  again  lo  Malaga. 

CHAPTER  L. 

At  this  particular  time  there  was  noth- 
ing so  thoroughly  appreciated,  loved,  ad- 
mired, and  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen 
in  every  corner  of  the  Continent,  as  the 
good  old  E^^ish  guinea.  His  ^ne  old 
face  and  his  jovial  colour  made  him  wel- 
come everywhere ;  one  look  at  him  was 
enough  to  show  his  purity,  substance, 
and  sterling  virtue,  and  prove  him  sure 
to  outlast  in  the  end  the  flashy  and 
upstart  '^napoleon."  HappHy  for  the 
world,  that  poor,  weak-coloured,  and  adul- 
terated coin  now  called  the  "  sovereign," 
was  not  the  representative  of  English 
worth  at  that  time,  otherwise  Europe 
might  have  been  either  France  or  Rus- 
sia for  a  century. 

And  though  we  are  now  in  the  mire  so 
low  —  through  time-servers,  hucksters, 
and  demagogues  —  that  the  voice  of  Eng- 
land is  become  no  caore  than  the  squeak 
of  a  half-penny  shoe-black,  we  might  be 
glad  to  think  of  all  our  fathers  did,  at  our 
expense,  and  so  grandly  and  heroically, 
if  nations  (trampled  on  for  ^ears,  and  but 
for  England  swept  away)  would  only  take 
it  as  not  a  mortal  injury  that  through  us 
they  live.  At  any  rate,  many  noble 


Spaniards  in  and  round  about  Malaga 
condescended  to  come  and  see  the  ua* 
loading  of  the  British  corvette,  "Cleopa- 
tra-cum- Antonio."  She  was  the  nim- 
blest little  craft  (either  on  or  off.  a  wind) 
of  all  ever  captured  from  the  French  ; 
and  her  name  had  been  reefed  into 
"  Clipater  first,  and  then  into  **  Clip- 
per," which  still  holds  wav.  And  thus, 
in  spite  of  all  her  money,  she  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  Americans  and  Frenchmen, 
and  lay  on  her  keel  discharging. 

Lorraine  regarded  this  process  with  his 
usual  keen  interest 

The  scene  was  so  new,  and  the  people 
so  strange,  and  their  views  of  the  world 
so  original,  that  he  could  not  have  tried 
to  step  into  anything  nobler  and  more  re- 
freshing. There  was  no  such  babel  of 
gesticulation  as  in  a  French  harbour 
must  have  been  ;  but  there  was  plenty  of 
little  side-play,  in  and  out  among  the  na- 
tives, such  as  a  visitor  loves  to  watch. 
And  the  dignity  with  which  the  Spaniai'ds 
took  the  money  into  their  charge  was 
truly  gratifying  to  the  British  mind. 
"  They  might  have  said  *  Thank  you,'  at 
any  rate,"  thought  Hilary,  signing  the 
bill  of  delivery,  under  three  or  four  Span- 
ish signatures.  But  that  was  no  concern 
of  his. 

One  hundred  thousand  British  guineas, 
even  when  they  are  given  away,  are  not  to 
be  made  light  of.  Their  weight  (without 
heeding  the  iron  chests,  wherein  they 
were  packed  in  Threadneedle  Street) 
would  not  be  so  very  much  under  a  ton  ; 
and  with  the  chests  would  be  nearly  two 
tons.  There  were  ten  chests  thoroughly 
secured  and  sealed,  each  containing  ten 
thousand  guineas,  and  weighing  about  4 
cwt.  All  these  were  delivered  by  the 
English  agent  to  the  deputy  of  Count  Za- 
mora,  who  was  accompanied  by  two  mem* 
bers  of  the  Junta  of  Seville,  and  the  Al- 
calde of  Cordova ;  and  these  great  people, 
after  no  small  parley,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Spanish  officers,  packed  all  the  consign- 
ment into  four  mule-carts,  and  sent  them 
under  strong  escort  to  headquarters  near 
Cordova.  Here  the  Count  met  them,  and 
gave  a  receipt  to  Hilary  for  the  Spanish 
subsidy,  which  very  soon  went  the  way 
of  all  money  among  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
And  the  next  day  the  five  less  lucky 
mules,  who  were  dragging^  the  pay  of  the 
British  army,  went  on  with  the  five  re- 
maining chests —  three  in  one  cart  and 
two  in  the  other  — still  under  Spanish 
escort,  towards  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
MorensL 

Hilary,  as  usual,  adapted  himself  to 
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tht  tone  and  the  humottr  around  htm. 
The  Spanish  officers  took  to  him  kindly, 
and  so  did  the  soldiers,  and  even  the 
mules.  He  was  in  great  spirits  once 
more,  and  kindlj  and  cordially  satisfied 
with  himself.  His  conscience  had  pricked 
him  Cor  many  months  concerning  that  af- 
foir  with  Oaudia;  but  now  it  praised 
him  for  behaving  well,  and  returning  to 
due  allegiance.  He  still  had  some  little 
misgiving  about  his  vows  to  the  Spanish 
maiden  ;  but  really  he  did  not  believe 
that  she  would  desire  to  enforce  them. 
He  was  almost  sure  in  his  heart  that  the 
lovely  young  Donna  did  not  care. for  him, 
but  had  only  been  carried  away  for  the 
moment  by  her  own  warmth  and  his 
stupid  fervour.  Tush !  he  now  found  him- 
self a  little  too  wide  awake,  and  experi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  women,  to  be  led 
astray  by  any  of  them.  Claudia  was  a 
most  beautiful  girl,  most  fascinating,  and 
seductive ;  but  now,  if  he  only  kept  out 
of  her  way,  as  he  meant  most  religiosuly 
to  do  — 

*•  The  brave  and  renowned  young  cap- 
tain,** said  the  Count  of  Zamora,  riding 
up  in  the  fork  of  the  valley  where  the 
mountain-road  divided,  and  one  branch 
led  to  his  house,  will  not,  of  course,  dis- 
dain our  humble  hospitality,  for  the 
night.** 

•*  I  fear  that  it  cannot  be,  dear  senhor," 
answered  Lorraine,  with  a  lift  of  his  hat 
in  the  Spanish  manner,  which  he  had 
caught  to  perfection  ;  "  my  orders  are  to 
make  all  speed  with  the  treasure  until  I 
meet  our  detachment.** 

We  are  responsible  for  the  treasure,** 
the  Count  replied,  with  a  smile  of  good- 
humour,  and  the  slightest  touch  of 
haughtiness,  "  until  you  have  crossed  the 
river  upon  the  other  side  of  our  moun- 
tains. Senhor,  is  not  that  enough  ?  We 
have  travelled  far,  and  the  mules  are 
weary.  Even  if  the  young  captain  pre- 
fers to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  it  is  a 
proverb  that  the  noble  English  think 
more  of  their  beasts  than  of  themselves. 
And  behold,  even  now  the  sun  is  low ; 
and  there  are  clouds  impending !  The 
escort  is  under  my  orders  as  yet.  If  you 
refuse,  I  must  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  Junta." 

What  could  Hilary  do  but  yield  ?  He 
was  ordered  to  be  at  the  Count's  dis- 
posal ;  and  thus  the  Count  disposed  of 
him.  Nevertheless  he  stipulated  that  the 
convoy  should  pursue  its  course,  as  soon 
as  the  moon  had  risen  ;  for  the  night  is 
belter  than  the  day  for  travelling,  in  this 
prime  of  the  southern  year* 


So  the  carts  were  brought  into  a  walled 
quadrangle  of  the  Monte  Argento ;  and 
heavy  gates  were  barred  upon  them, 
while  the  mules  came  out  of  harness,  and- 
stood  happily  round  a  heap  of  rye.  The 
Spanish  officers,  still  in  charge,  were 
ready  to  be  most  convivial ;  and  Hilary 
fell  into  their  mood,  with  native  compli- 
ance well  cultivated.  In  a  word,  they  all 
enjoyed  themselves. 

One  alone,  the  star  of  all,  the  radiant, 
brilliant,  lustrous  one,  the  admired  of  all 
admirers,  that  youne  Claudia,  was  sor- 
rowful. Hilary,  in  the  gush  of  youthful 
spirits  and  promotion  ;  in  the  glow  of 
duty  done  and  lofty  standard  satisfied ; 
through  all  the  pride  of  money  paid  by 
the  nation  he  belonged  to ;  and  even  the 
glory  of  saying  good  things  in  a  language 
slightly  known  to  him  ;  —  Hilary  caught 
from  time  to  time  those  grand  reproach- 
ful eyes,  and  felt  that  they  quite  spoiled 
his  dinner.  And  he  was  not  to  get  off 
like  this. 

For  when  he  was  going,  in  the  driest 
manner,  to  order  forth  his  carts,  and 
march,  with  the  full  moon  risen  among 
the  hills,  the  daintiest  little  note  ever 
seen  came  into  his  hand  as  softly  as  if  it 
were  dropped  by  a  dove  too  young  to  coo. 
He  knew  that  it  came  from  a  lady  of 
course ;  and  in  the  romantic  place  and 
time  his  quick  heart  beat  more  quickly. 

The  writing  was  too  fine  for  even  his 
keen  eyes  by  moonlight ;  but  he  man- 
aged to  get  to  a  quiet  lamp,  and  then  he 
read  as  follows:  «*You  have  forgotten 
your  vows  to  me.  I  must  have  an  ex- 
planation. There  is  no  chance  of  it  in 
this  house.  My  nurse  has  a  daughter  at 
the  '  bridge  of  echoes.'  You  know  it,  and 
you  will  have  to  cross  it,  within  a  league 
of  your  journey.  If  I  can  escape  I  shall 
be  on  that  t>ridge  in  two  hours*  time. 
You  will  wait  for  me  there,  if  you  are  an 
English  gentleman.** 

This  letter  was  unsigned,  but  of  course 
it  could  only  come  from  Claudia.  Of  all 
those  conceited  young  Spanish  officers, 
who  had  been  contradicting  Lorraine, 
and  even  daring  to  argue  with  him,  was 
there  one  who  would  not  have  given  his 
right  hand,  bis  gilt  spurs,  or  even  his 
beard,  to  receive  such  a  letter  and  such 
an  appointment  from  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Zamora  ? 

Hilary  fancied,  as  he  said  farewell,  in 
the  cumbrous  mass  of  shadows  and  the 
foliage  of  the  moonlight,  that  Donna 
Camilla  (who  came  forth  with  a  white' 
mantilla  fluttering)  made  signs,  as  if  she 
longed  with  all  her  heart  to  speak  to  him.- 
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But  the  Count  stood  by,  and  the  guests 
of  the  evening,  and  two  or  three  miile- 
drivers  cracking  whips ;  and  Hilary's 
horse  turned  on  his  tail,  till  the  company 
kissed  their  hands  to  hiro.  And  thus  he 
began  to  descend  through  trees,  and 
rocks,  and  freaks  of  shadowland,  enjoy* 
ing  the  freshness  of  summer  ni^ht,  and 
the  tranquil  beauty  of  moonht  hills. 
Nickles  atid  Bones,  the  two  English 
troopers,  rode  a  little  in  advance  of  him, 
each  of  them  leading  a  spare  horse,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  stubbornly  on  the 
treasure-'Carts  still  in  the  custociy  of  the 
Spanish  horsemen.  For  the  Englishmen 
had  but  little  faith  in  the  honesty  of 
"them  palavering  Dons,"  and  regarded 
it  as  an  affront  and  a  folly  that  the  treas- 
ure should  be  in  their  charge  at  all. 

In  this  order  they  came  to  the  river 
Zujar,  quite  a  small  stream  here  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  Count's  estates.  Ac- 
cording to  the  compact  with  the  Span- 
iards, and  advices  that  day  received,  the 
convoy  was  here  to  be  met  by  a  squadron 
of  horse  from  HilPs  division,  who  at  once 
would  assume  the  charge  of  it,  and  be 
guided  as  to  their  line  of  return  by  Cap- 
tain Lorraine's  suggestions.  At  the  ford, 
however,  there  was  no  sign  of  any  Brit- 
ish detachment,  and  the  trumpeters 
sounded  a  flourish  in  vain. 

Hilary  felt  rather  puzzleU  by  this  ;  but 
his  own  duty  could  not  be  in  aoubt.  He 
must  on  no  account  allow  the  treasure- 
carts  to  pass  the  ford,  and  so  quit  Span- 
ish custody,  until  placed  distinctly  under 
British  protection.  And  this  he  said 
clearly  to  the  Spanish  colonel,  who  quite 
agreed  with  him  on  that  point,  and  prom- 
ised to  halt  until  he  got  word  from  Lor- 
raine to  move  into  the  water.  Then 
Bones  and  Nickles  were  despatched  to 
meet  and  hurry  the  expected  squadron  ; 
for  the  Spanish  troopers  were  growing 
impatient,  and  their  discipline  was  but 
fortuitous. 

Under  these  circumstances  youn^  Lor- 
raine was  sure  that  he  might,  without 
any  neglect,  spare  just  a  few  minutes  to 
do  his  duty  elsewhere  as  a  gentleman. 
He  felt  that  he  might  have  appeared  per- 
haps to  play  fast  and  loose  with  Claudia, 
although  in  his  heart  he  was  pretty  cer- 
tain that  she  was  doing  that  same  with 
him.  And  now  he  intended  to  tell  her 
the  truth,  and  beg  to  be  acquitted  of  that 
TOW  whose  recall  was  more  likely  to  gall 
than  to  grieve  her. 

The  "  bridge  df  echoes  "  was  about  a 
furlong  above  the  ford  where  the  convoy 


halted.  It  was  an  exceedingly  ancient 
bridge,  supposed  to  be  even  of  Gothic 
date,  and  patched  with  Moorish  work- 
manship. It  stood  like  a  pack-saddle 
over  the  torrent,  which  roared  from  the 
mountains  nnder  it }  and  it  must  have 
been  of  importance  once,  as  command- 
ing approach  to  the  passes.  For,  besides 
two  deep  embrasures  wherein  defenders 
might  take  shelter,  it  had  (at  the  south  or 
Morena  end)  a 'heavy  fortalice  beetling 
over,  with  a  dangerous  portcullis.  And 
the  whole  of  it  now  was  in  bad  repair,  so 
that  every  flood  or  tempest  worked  it 
away  at  the  top  or  bottom  ;  and  capable 
as  It  was  of  light  carts  or  of  heavy 
people,  the  officers  were  quite  right  in 
choosing  to  send  the  treasure  by  the 
ford  below. 

Hilary  proved  that  his  sword  was  free 
to  leap  at  a  touch  from  its  scabbard,  ere 
ever  he  set  foot  on  that  time-worn,  shad- 
owy, venerable,  and  cut-throat  bridge. 
The  precaution  perhaps  was  a  wise  one. 
But  it  certainly  did  not  at  first  sis:ht  ex- 
hibit any  proof  of  true  love's  confidence 
in  the  maiden  he  was  come  to  meet.  It 
showed  the  difference  between  a  wise 
love  and  a  wild  one ;  and  Hilary  smiled 
as  he  asked  himself  whether  he  need 
have  touched  his  sword  in  comin"^  to 
meet  Mabel.  Then,  half  ashamed  of 
himself  for  such  very  low  mistrust  of 
Claudia,  he  boldly  walked  through  the 
crumbling  gateway,  and  up  the  steep  rise 
of  the  bridge. 

On  the  peaked  crown  of  the  old  arch  he 
stood,  and  looked  both  up  and  down  the 
river.  Towards  the  mountains  there  was 
nothing  but  loneliness  and  rugged 
shadow ;  scarred  with  clefts  of  moonlight, 
and  at  further  distance  fringed  with  mist. 
And  down  the  water  and  the  quiet  slop- 
ing of  the  lowlands,  everything  was  feed- 
ing on  the  comfort  of  the  summer  night  ; 
the  broad  delicious  calm  of  lying  under 
nature's  womanhood,  when  the  rage  of 
the  masculine  sun  is  gone,  and  fair  hesi- 
tation has  followed  it. 

Hilary  looked  at  all  these  things,  but 
did  not  truly  see  them.  He  took  a  gen- 
eral idea  that  the  view  was  beautiful ; 
and  he  might  have  been  glad,  at  another 
time,  to  stand  and  think  about  it.  For 
the  present,  however,  his  time  was  short, 
and  he  must  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
British  detachment  might  appear  at  the 
ford  at  any  moment,  and  his  duty  would 
be  to  haste  thither  at  once,  and  see  to  the 
transfer  of  convoy.  And  to  make  sure 
of  this,  he  had  begged  that  the  Spanish 
trumpets  might  be  sounded,  and  kept  bis 
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own  borse  waiting  for  biro,  and  grazing 
kindly  where  the  grass  was  cold. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  keep  and  the 
ivy-mantled  buttress  fell  along  the  road- 
way of  the  bridge,  and  lay  in  scollops 
there.  Beyond  it,  every  stone  was  clear 
(of  facing  or  of  parapet),  and  the  age  of 
each  could  be  guessed  almost,  and  its 
story  and  its  character.  Even  a  beetle 
or  an  earwig  must  have  had  his  doings 
traced  if  an  enemv  were  after  him.  But 
under  the  eaves  of  the  lamp  of  night,  and 
within  all  the  marge  of  the  glittering, 
there  lay  such  darkness  as  never  lies  in 
the  world  where  the  moon  is  less  bril- 
liant. Hilary  stood  in  the  broad  light 
waiting;  ana  out  of  the  shadow  came 
Oaudta. 

"  I  doubted  whether  you  would  even 
do  me  the  honour  to  meet  me  here,"  she 
said.  Oh,  Hilary,  how  you  are  changed 
to  me  I " 

"  I  have  changed  in  no  way,  senhorita  ; 
except  that  I  know  when  I  am  loved." 

"And  you  do  not  know  —  then  you  do 
not  know  —  it  does  not  become  me  to 
say  it,  perhaps.  Your  ways  are  so  differ- 
ent from  ours,  that  you  would  despise  me 
if  I  told  it  all.  I  will  not  weep.  No,  I 
will  not  weep." 

With  violent  self-control,  she  raised 
her  magnificent  eyes  to  prove  her  words  ; 
but  the  effort  was  too  much  for  her.  The 
great  tears  came,  and  glistened  in  the 
brillianae  of  the  moonlight ;  but  she 
would  not  show  them,  only  turned  away, 
and  wished  that  nobody  in  the  world 
should  know  the  power  of  her  emotions. 

"  Come,  come  !  "  said  Hilary  (for  an 
Englishman  always  says  "  come,  come," 
when  he  is  taken  aback),  "you  cannot 
mean  half  of  this,  of  course.  Come, 
Qaudia ;  what  can  have  made  you  take 
such  a  turn  ?   You  never  used  to  do  it  I  " 

•*Ah,  I  may  have  been  fickle  in  the 
days  gone  by.  But  absence  —  absence 
is  the  power  that  proves  " 

"  Hark !  I  hear  a  sound  down  the 
river!  Horses*  feet,  and  wheels,  and 
clashing  " 

"  No ;  it  is  only  the  dashing  of  the 
water.  I  know  it  well.  That  is  why  this 
bridge  is  called  the  *  bridge  of  echoes.' 
The  water  makes  all  sorts  of  sounds. 
Look  here  ;  and  I  will  show  you." 

She  took  his  hand,  as  she  spoke,  and 
led  him  away  from  the  parapet  facing  the 
ford  to  the  one  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
bridge,  when  suddenly  such  a  faintness 
seized  her,  that  she  was  obliged  to  cling 
to  him,  as  she  hung  over  the  low  and 
crumbling  wall.   And  how  lovely  she 


looked  in  the  moonlight,  so  pale,  and 
pure,  and  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  intensely  feminine  and  helpless  ! 

"  Let  me  fall,"  she  murmured  ;  "  what 
does  it  matter,  with  no  one  in  the  world 
to  care  for  me  ?  Hilary,  let  me  fall,  I 
implore  you." 

"  That  would  be  nice  gratitude  to  the 
one  who  nursed  me,  and  saved  ray  life. 
Senhorita,  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Allow 
me  to  hold  you.  You  are  in  great  dan- 
ger." 

"  Oh  no,  oh  no  1 "  she  answered  faint- 
ly ;  as  he  was  obliged  to  support  her 
exouisite,  but  alas  1  too  sensitive  figure. 
**  Oil,  I  must  not  be  embraced.  Oh,  Hil- 
ary, how  can  you  do  such  a  thing  to 
me  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  help  doing  it,  you  mean  ? 
How  very  beautiful  you  are,  Claudia ! " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Alas  !  what 
is  the  use  of  it,  if  I  am  ?  Wlien  the  only 
one  in  all  the  world  " 

"  Ah  !  There  I  heard  that  noise  again. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  the  water. 
—  and  I  see  horses,  and  the  flash  of 
arms." 

"  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  !  I  shall  fall  intd 
the  torrent.  For  the  sake  of  all  the 
saints,  stay  one  moment  I  How  can  I  be 
found  here?  What  infamy!  —  at  least, 
at  least,  swear  one  thing." 

•*  Fifty,  if  you  .please.  But  I  must  be 
gone.    I  may  be  ruined  in  a  moment." 

"And  so  may  L  In  the  name  of  the 
Saviour,  swear  not  to  tell  that  I  met  you 
here.  My  father  would  kill  me.  You 
cannot  even  dream  —  " 

"  I  swear  that  no  power  on  earth  shall 
induce  roe  to  say  a  word  about  this 
scene." 

"  Oh,  I  faint,  I  faint  I  Lay  me  there  irt 
the  shadow.  No  one  will  see  me.  It  is 
the  last  time.  Oh,  how  cruel,  how  cold, 
how  false !  how  bitterly  cruel  you  are  to 
me!" 

"  Is  it  true,"  he  whispered  tremulously, 
for  he  was  in  great  excitement  and  harry, 
and  he  heard  the  Spanish  trumpets 
sound  as  he  carried  her  towards  the 
shadow  of  the  keep,  and  there  for  an  in- 
stant leaned  over  her;  "is  it  true  that 
you  love  even  me,  Claudia  ?  " 

"  With  my  whole,  whole  "  and  he 

thought  that  she  glanced  at  the  corner 
timidly;  "oh,  do  not  go,  for  one  mo- 
ment, darling  !  —  with  atom  of  my 
poor  " 

"  Heart,"  she  was  going  to  say,  no 
doubt,  but  was  spared  the  trouble  ;  for 
down  fell  Hilary,  stunned  by  a  crashing 
blow  from  the  dark  corner ;  and  in  a 
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moment  Alcides  d'Alcar  had  him  by  the 
throat  with  gigantic  hands,  and  planted 
one  great  knee  on  his  breast. 

"  Did  I  do  it  well  ?  "  whispered  Cau- 
dia,  recovering  all  her  energies.  "Oh, 
don't  let  him  see  me.  He  never  must 
know  it." 

"  Neither  that  nor  anything  else  shall 
he  know,"  muttered  the  brigand,  with  a 
furious  grasp,  till  poor  Hilary's  blue  eyes 
started lorth  from  their  sockets.  "You 
did  it  too  well,  my  fair  actress ;  so  warm- 
ly, indeed,  that  I  am  quite  jealous.  The 
bottom  of  the  Zujar  is  his  marriage- 
couch." 

"  Loosen  his  throat,  or  I  scream  with 
all  my  power.  You  promised  me  not  to 
"hurt  him.  He  shall  not  be  hurt  more 
than  we  can  help,  although  he  has  been 
so  faithless  to  me." 

"  Ha,  ha  ! "  laughed  the  great  briga- 
dier; "there  is  no  understanding  the 
delicate  views  of  the  females.  But  you 
shall  be  obeyed,  beloved  one.  He  will 
come  to  himself  in  about  ten  minutes ; 
these  Englishmen  have  such  a  thickness 
of  head.  Search  him  ;  be  quick  ;  let  me 
have  his  despatch -book.  You  know 
where  your  lovers  keep  their  thines." 

Senseless  thousrh  Hilary  lay,  the  fair 
maiden  kept  herself  out  of  the  range  of 
bis  eyes,  as  her  nimble  fingers  probed 
him.  In  a  moment  she  drew  from  an  in- 
ner breast-pocket  his  private  despatch- 
book,  and  Mabel's  letter.  That  last  she 
Stowed  away  for  her  own  revenge,  after 
glancing  with  great  contempt  at  it ;  but 
the  book  she  spread  open  to  her  lover. 

"  It  is  noble  I "  he  cried,  as  the  brilliant 
moonlight  shone  upon  the  pages.  "  What 
tould  be  more  fortunate  ?  Here  are  the 
blank  forms  with  the  heading,  and  the 
flourish  prepared  for  his  signature.  There 
is  his  metal  pencil.  Now  write  as  I  tell 
vou  in  Spanish,  but  with  one  or  two  little 
oarbarisms ;  such  as  you  know  him  given 
to.  ^  The  detachment  is  here.  I  am  hold- 
ing them  back.  They  are  not  to  cross 
the  water.  Send  the  two  carts  through  ; 
but  do  not  come  yourselves.  Gk)od-nighl, 
and  many  thanks  to  you.  May  we  soon 
meet  again,  (Signed)  Hilary  Lorraine.' 
You  know  how  very  polite  he  is." 

"  It  is  written,  and  in  his  own  hand, 
most  clearly.  He  has  been  my  pupil,  and 
I  have  been  his.  Poor  youth,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  him.  Now  let  me  go.  Have  I 
contented  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  at  the  chapel  to-mor- 
row night.  I  snail  have  the  cleverest  and 
most  beautiful  bride  in  all  Iberia.  How 
can  I  part  with  you  till  then  ?  " 


"  You  will  promise  me  not  to  hurt  bim," 
she  whispered  through  his  beard,  as  he 
clasped  her  warmly  ;  while  Hilary  lay  at 
their  feet,  still  senseless. 

"  By  all  the  saints  that  ever  were,  or 
will  be,  multiplied  into  all  the  angels  ! 
One  kiss  more,  and  then  adieu,  if  it  must 
be." 

The  active  young  Claudia  glided  away  ; 
while  the  great  brigadier  proceeded,  with 
his  usual  composure,  to  arrange  things  to 
his  liking.  He  lifted  poor  Hilary,  as  if 
he  were  a  doll,  and  bound  him  completely 
with  broad  leather  straps,  which  he 
buckled  to  their  very  tightest ;  and  then 
he  fixed  over  his  mouth  a  scarf  of  the 
delicate  wool  of  the  mountains  ;  and  then 
he  laid  him  in  the  shade  ;  for  he  really 
was  a  most  honourable  man  when  honour 
came  into  bearing.  And  though  (as  far 
as  his  own  feelings  went)  he  would  gladly 
have  pitched  this  Captain  Lorraine  into 
the  rush  of  the  Zujar,  he  had  pledged  his 
honour  to  Claudia.  Therefore  he  only 
gagged  and  bound  him,  and  laid  him  out 
of  the  moonlight ;  which,  at  the  time  of 
year,  might  have  maddened  him.  After 
this,  Don  Alcides  d'Alcar  struck  flint 
upon  punk,  and  lit  a  long  cigar. 

The  whole  of  that  country  is  full  of 
fleas.  The  natives  may  say  what  tbey 
like ;  but  they  only  damage  their  credit 
by  denying  it,  or  prove  to  a  charitable 
mind  their  own  insensibility.  The  older 
the  deposit  or  the  stratum  is,  the  greater 
is  the  number  of  these  active  insects  :  and 
this  old  bridge,  whether  Moorish  or 
Gothic,  or  even  Roman  (as  some  con- 
tended), had  an  antiquarian  stock  of  them. 

Therefore  poor  Hilary,  coming  to  him- 
self —  as  he  was  bound  to  do  by-and-by 
— grew  very  uneasy,  but  obtained  no  re- 
lief, through  the  natural  solace  of  scratch- 
ing. He  was  strapped  so  tightly  that  he 
could  only  roll ;  and  if  he  should  be  in- 
duced to  roll  a  little  injudiciously,  through 
a  gap  of  the  parapet  he  must  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lashing  water.  Considering 
these  things,  he  lay  and  listened  ;  and 
though  he  neard  many  things  which  be 
disliked  (and  which  bore  a  ruinous  mean- 
ing to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  young  life, 
and  all  who  loved  himX  he  called  his  high 
courage  to  his  help  ;  and  being  unable  to 
talk  to  himself  (from  the  thickness  of  the 
wool  between  his  teeth,  which  was  a  noost 
dreadful  denial  to  him),  he  thought  in  his 
inner  parts  —  "  Now,  if  I  die,  there  will 
be  no  harm  to  say  of  me."  He  laid  thia 
to  his  conscience,  and  in  contempt  of  all 
insects  he  rolled  o£E  to  sleep. 

The  uncontrollable  outbreak  of  day.  In 
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the  land  where  the  sun  is  paramount, 
came  like  a  cataract  over  the  mountains, 
and  scattered  all  darkness  with  leaps  of 
lieht.  The  winding  valley,  and  the  wood- 
ta  slope,  the  white  track  of  water,  and  the 
sombre  cliffs,  all  sprang  out  of  their  va- 
porous mantle;  and  even  the  bridge  of 
echoes  looked  a  cheerful  place  to  lounge 
on. 

**  A  bad  job  surely ! "  said  Corporal 
Nickles,  marching  with  his  footsteps 
counted,  as  if  he  were  a  pedometer. 
"Bones,  us  haven't  searched  this  here 
ramshackle  thing  of  a  Spanish  bridge. 
Wherever  young  cap'en  can  be,  the  Lord 
knows.  At  the  bottom  of  the  river,  1 
dessay.'* 

Better  if  he  never  was  born,"  replied 
Bones ;  "  or  leastwise  now  to  be  a  dead 
one.  Fifty  thousand  guineas  in  a  sweep  ! 
All  cometh  of  trusting  them  beggarly 
Dons.   Corporal,  what  did  1  say  to  >*ou  ?  " 

^  Like  a  horacle,  you  had  foreseen  it, 
sergeant  But,  we'm  all  right,  howsom- 
ever  it  be.  In  our  favour  we  has  the 
hallerby." 

Hilary,  waking,  heard  all  this,  and  he 
manas^ed  to  sputter  so  through  the  wool, 
that  the  faithful  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers ran  to  look  for  a  wild  sheep  cough- 
ing. 

Is  it  all  gone  ?"  he  asked  pretty  calm- 
ly, when  they  had  cut  him  free  at  last, 
but  he  could  not  stand  from  stiffness. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  is 
gone?" 

Captain,"  said  Bones,  with  a  solemn 
salute,  which  Nickles  repeated  as  junior, 

every  guinea  are  gone,  as  clean  as  a 
whistle ;  and  the  Lord  knows  where  'em 
be  gone  to." 

**Yes,  your  Honour,  every  blessed 
guinea ; "  said  Nickles,  in  confirmation. 

To  my  mind  it  goes  against  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  have  such  a  damned  lot  of 
money." 

''You  are  a  philosopher,"  answered 
Lorraine  ;  "  it  is  pleasing  to  find  such  a 
view  of  the  case.  But  as  for  me,  I  am  a 
ruined  man.  No  captain,  nor  even  '  your 
Honour^'  any  more." 

Your  Honour  must  keep  your  spirits 
up.  It  mayn't  be  so  bad  as  your  Honour 
thinks,"  they  answered  very  kindly,  well 
knowing  that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  but 
saluting  him  all  the  more  for  it 
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As  Irish  postboys  used,  in  fqimer 
times,  to  *'  keep  a  trot  for  the  avenue," 
so,  on  the  same  principle  of  reserving  a 
flourish  for  the  finish,  has  glory  been 
held  back  for  the  final  chapter  of  this 
series.  In  its  military  form  it  is  so  im- 
measurably the  vastest  of  all  the  vanities 
of  nations,  that  the  temptation  to  talk 
about  it  sooner  has  of  course  been  ^reat ; 
we  have  resisted,  but  need  resist  no 
longer ;  we  can  now  indulge  our  pent-up 
longings,  as  children  at  last  consume  the 
central  jam  of  tarts  whose  circumferen- 
tial crust  they  have  first  devoured. 

Glory!  Ttie  name  resounds  like  a 
surging  sea.  It  dazzles  us  with  a  blaze  of 
splendid  meaning.  It  is  the  end  and  ob- 
ject of  all  the  triumphs  that  human  power 
can  achieve.  It  has  been  fiercely  fought 
for  by  nations  and  by  men  ;  it  has  been 
pursued  throughout  all  time ;  it  has  been 
sought  more  passionately  than  even  love 
or  money.  And  it  tempts  not  only  actors, 
but  lookers-on  as  well,  for  it  corresponds 
to  an  imperious  necessity  which  acts  on 
every  one  of  us ;  it  satisfies  that  irresist- 
ible disposition  to  be  sometimes  enthusi- 
astic sU>out  something —  no  matter  what 
—  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  natures 
however  ponderously  placid  they  may  be. 
The  world  is  of  a  single  mind  upon  the 
subject ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  world  is 
right  to  be  unanimously  convinced,  for 
glory  has  been  so  singularly  useful  to 
its  progress,  that  we  may  reasonably 
doubt  whether  we  could  possibly  have 
arrived  at  our  present  state  without  it. 
Its  rarity,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
attaining  it,  have  so  largely  added  to  its 
value,  that  no  reward  on  earth  can  be 
compared  to  it  Most  other  prizes  may 
be  competed  for  by  any  man  who  has 
ambition,  strength,  and  intellect :  wealth, 
rank,  and  power  may  be  won  single- 
handed,  by  personal  capacity ;  but  glory, 
unlike  those  easier  summits,  cannot  be 
climbed  alone ;  no  solitary  traveller  can 
reach  its  brilliant  heights.  The  reason 
is,  that  while  each  of  us  can  fight  our  way 
alone— -on  the  one  condition  of  being 
strong  enough  —  to  every  other  success 
in  life,  no  man  can  seize  glory  for  himself. 
Glory  is  not  a  diadem  which  any  aspirant, 
whatever  be  his  force  of  arm  or  will,  can 
lift  unassisted  on  to  his  own  head ;  it 
must  be  placed  there  by  applauding  na- 
tions, and  the  whole  earth  must  ratify  the 
crowning.  And  if  individual  claimants 
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can  acquire  it  only  by  tlic  acclaraations 
of  mankind,  so,  inversely,  nations  are  de- 
pendent  for  it  on  the  actions  of  their  cit- 
izens. It  is  as  essentially  a  joint  product 
of  men  and  states  as  a  baby  is  of  its  two 
parents ;  neither  of  them  can  create  it 
without  the  other's  aid.  It  must  be 
earned  by  them  collectively,  and  be  be- 
stowed by  them  reciprocally ;  its  sources 
and  its  nature  are,  consequently,  identi- 
cal in  each  of  its  two  forms,  personal  and 
national ;  it  is  only  in  its  consequences 
and  its  applications  that  differences 
arise.  This  unity  of  its  elements  facili- 
tates its  study,  but  still  it  is  so  hu^e  a 
subject  that  the  attempt  to  discuss  it  here 
is  like  trying  to  put  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  dip  of  Piccadilly.  We  can,  how- 
ever, imitate  the  voyagers  who  offer  to 
their  friends  at  home  a  phial  full  of  sam- 
ple water  from  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
assure  them  that  *'  all  the  rest  of  i^is  just 
like  this.*' 

But  before  beginning  to  exhibit  the  lit- 
tle specimen  for  which  there  is  space 
here,  it  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  put  a 
preliminary  question.  Are  we  obliged, 
in  talking  about  glory,  to  make  up  our 
minds  beforehand  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
remain  incessantly  awe-stricken  before 
it  ?  Are  we  of  necessity  bound  to  speak 
of  it  as  we  should  Of  some  illustrious 
princess  whose  faults  are  all  forgotten  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  dignity  and  her 
greatness  ?  Obligations  of  that  descrip- 
tion are  particularly  inconvenient ;  they 
strangle  free  discussion ;  they  suffocate 
the  pleasant  smiles  which  are  frequently 
such  useful  aids  to  the  digestion  oi  ideas 
as  well  as  dinners.  Besides  which,  we 
do  of  course  intend  to  be  most  deferen- 
tial :  no  decent  Englishman  could  possi- 
bly be  impolite  to  glory ;  and,  further- 
more, it  is  too  high  up  above  us  to  be 
accessible  to  our  rudeness  if  we  tried  it. 
However  much  we  may  incline  towards 
independence,  we  shall  never  fall  to  the 
condition  described  by  Tacitus  when  he 
said  that  **  to  despise  glory  is  to  despise 
the  virtues  which  lead  to  it."  That  state 
of  mind  is  outside  the  possibilities  of  our 
generation ;  and  though  we  must  sup- 
pose that  it  existed  in  the  year  loo  (for, 
otherwise,  Tacitus  could  have  had  no 
object  in  alluding  to  it),  we  are  too  well 
brought  up  now  to  be  capable  of  despis- 
ing anything  so  eminently  respectable 
and  grand.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
influence  of  our  political  education  makes 
us  naturally  wish  to  retain  full  freedom 
for  our  homage,  and  to  be  able  to  treat 
glory,  not  as  an  Eastern  autocrat  whom 


we  can  approach  only  on  our  knees,  with 
much  trembling  and  emotion,  but  as  a 
constitutional  sovereign  who  does  not 
pretend  to  be  above  the  range  of  respect- 
ful criticism.  For  this  reason  we  may, 
without  temerity,  answer  the  above  ques- 
tion in  the  negative.  And  now,  after  this 
expression  of  duteous  and  becoming 
principles,  we  can  go^n  in  safety. 

A  nation's  glory  is  a  complex  product : 
it  is  composed  of  many  elements ;  all 
sorts  of  national  successes  contribute  to 
it ;  nothing  great  or  noble  is  excluded 
from  it ;  everything  that  has  been  bril- 
liant in  the  nation's  history  assumes  a 
place  in  it ;  it  knows  no  limits  of  time  or 
distance ;  it  unites  the  present  and  the 
past ;  it  includes  both  memories  and  real- 
ities. The  halo  of  old  victories,  of  by- 
gone merits,  of  ancient  pride,  may  suffice 
alone  to  keep  it  up  in  vigorous  existence, 
even  though  there  be  no  sort  of  actual 
foundation  to  base  it  on  :  the  situation 
of  France  just  now  supplies  evidence  of 
this ;  her  glory  is  still  bright  and  real, 
but  no  one  'will  pretend  that  it  is  a  prod- 
uct of  to-day.  Or  it  may  be  a  gleaning 
of  the  passing  moment,  a  fresh  instant 
growth,  with  no  background  of  recollec- 
tions, with  no  associations,  with  no  home 
to  rest  in  ;  such  was  the  glory  of  the 
Southern  States  during  the  Secession 
war.  Glory  may  be  strengthened,  or 
even  be  suddenly  originated,  by  causes 
of  a  totally  new  kind,  which,  previously, 
had  never  aided  to  produce  it;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  add,  that  this  is 
true  of  modern  action  only,  and  that  an- 
cient notions  about  the  origin  of  fame 
were  most  exclusive  and  unelastic.  la 
these  days  we  have  grown  less  difficult ; 
but  though  we  take  our  glory  now  wher- 
ever we  can  lay  hands  on  it,  it  has  suf- 
fered no  loss  of  prestige,  no  lessening  of 
its  royalty,  from  the  tendency  to  popu- 
larize and  multiply  its  sources.  And,  to 
all  its  elements,  whether  old  or  new,  a 
nation  adds,  as  has  been  already  said, 
the  individual  glories  of  her  children  ; 
she  takes  them  proudly  as  her  own,  and 
joins  them  to  the  common  stock  as  the 
property  of  all.  Was  not  the  glory  of 
Cocles,  of  Fabius  Maximus,  of  Cincinna- 
tus,  the  glory  of  Rome  itself  ?  Does  not 
the  memory  of  Thermopylae  and  of  Mar- 
athon belong  almost  more  to  Greece  than 
to  Leonidas  and  Miltiades  ?  And,  in  our 
own  small  modern  way,  do  we  not,  each 
one  of  us,  claim  ardently  for  England  the 
fame  of  Newton  and  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Marlborough,  Wellington,  and  Nelson  I 
'  The  rewards  which  great  citizens  receive 
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from  a  mtefal  coantry  go  down  to  their 
descendants  as  a  material  testimony  of 
their  deeds  :  but  their  glory  is  no  heir- 
loom in  their  family ;  it  becomes  the  her- 
itage of  their  land  ;  it  remains  associat- 1 
cd,  ideal! V,  with  their  name,  but  the  State 
alone  makes  profit  of  the  power  which 
that  glory  has  created. 

And  yet  this  glory,  universal  and  all- 
including,  wide,  lofty,  and  effulgent,  as  it 
is,  has  no  proper  innate  life ;  It  can  do 
nothing  for  itself ;  it  has  no  existence 
vilhout  history.  Homer  invented  glory 
for  Hector  and  Achilles,  whose  names 
we  should  have  never  heard  if  there  had 
been  no  Iliad  ;  such  people  as  Herodotus 
and  Li  vy  gave  fame  to  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
and  the  glories  of  to-day  are  made  ready 
for  our  use  by  special  correspondents.  It 
is  most  unpleasant  to  have  to  own  that 
merit,  however  huge,  has  never  obtained 
renown  unless  publicity  has  been  sood 
enough  to  ^nt  it  aid  ;  that  throughout 
the  centuries  which  stretch  backwards 
from  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  to  Thucyd- 
ides,  heroes  have  been  brought  into  re- 
pute by  other  people's  poetry  or  prose  ; 
that  their  own  good  swords  have  only 
served  to  sharpen  the  pens  of  their  his- 
torians ;  that  glorv  has  alwa^vs  been,  and 
continues  still  to  oe,  impossible  without 
advertising.  The  parallelism  of  condi- 
tions which  is  indicated  by  the  last  sen- 
tence between  the  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  "  and  Epps's  cocoa  —  between 
Charles  the  Twelfth  and  Dr.  Morrison  — 
between  Galileo  and  Messrs.  Moses  —  is 
so  obvious  and  striking,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  how  it  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  modern  critics.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  now  give  serious 
attention  to  it,  for  it  contains  perhaps, 
significant  suggestions' and  hidden  mean- 
ings, which  may  throw  a  totally  new  light 
on  historical  research. 

And  yet,  though  glory  depends  on  his- 
tory as  thoroughly  as  sailing  ships  depend 
on  wind,  its  dependence  has  never  in  any 
way  affected  its  nature  or  career.  The 
means  by  which  it  is  attained  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  ;  its  sources  have 
become  various  and  conflicting;  but  the 
effects  which  it  produces  have  remained 
unvaried  since  it  was  invented.  History, 
with  its  thousand  tongues  —  history, 
**the  experience  of  nations,"  —  has  been 
able  to  add  nothing  to  the  qualities  and  re- 
sults of  glory  since  it  first  burst  out  before 
tl»e  walls  of  Troy.  Through  thirty  centu- 
ries it  has  endured  unchanged ;  it  is,  prob- 
ably, unchangeable  ;  at  each  new  birth  it 
reproduces  the  same  unvarying  features  ; 


it  rests  as  solid  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
uninfluenced  by  the  motion  of  the  waves 
of  time.  It  has  always  been  a  fruit  of 
"virtue,"  in  the  great  universal  meaning 
of  the  word;  it  is  so  still  —  the  one  dip 
ference  between  past  and  present'  being, 
that  "  virtue "  is  now  more  varied  and 
abundant,  in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  power  and  knowledge  of 
which  men  dispose.  Glory,  as  Seneca 
observed,  "  follows  virtue  like  its  shad- 
ow;" it  is  a  public  admiration  founded 
on  brilliant  deeds,  on  great  intellectual 
results,  or  on  vast  public  services  ;  it  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  those  who  work 
for  the  public  good.  Montaigne  says  it 
is  "the  world's  appreciation  of  great  ac- 
tions;" Voltaire  adds  that  "it  presup- 
poses grave  obstacles  surmounted  ;  "  La 
Fontaine  supports  this  last  opinion  by 
asserting  that  ^^aucun  chemin  de  fleurs 
ne  conduit  d  la  ^loire;^^  and  Corneille 
confirms  it  in  nis  famous  line — " 
vaincre  sans  piril^  on  triomphe  sans 
gloire,**  It  is,  therefore,  an  illustrious- 
ness  attached  to  doings  in  which  the 
grandeur  of  the  object  is  united  to  diffi- 
culty of  execution  ;  *^  It  is  belter  than 
celebrity,  and  more  than  honour :  celeb- 
rity may  result  from  bad  actions,  good 
ones  only  can  give  honour ;  but  glory 
cannot  be  acquired  extept  by  doing  more 
and  better  than  all  the  world."  Still, 
like  other  splendours,  glory  contains  de- 
grees ;  it  is  not  a;  race  in  which  all  the 
runners  come  in  first.  As  happens  gen- 
erally with  sovereignties,  its  thrones  are 
of  unequal  height ;  its  value  varies  with 
its  motives  and  its  attendant  circumstan- 
ces :  it  cannot  reach  its  fullest  lustre  un- 
less, to  quote  Seneca  again,  its  sole  ob- 
ject is  the  useful,  the  honest,  and  the 
just.  Greece  fighting  for  its  freedom 
was  more  glorious  than  conquering 
Rome  ;  the  glory  of  the  great  Alexander 
was  feebler  than  that  of  Hercules,  for 
Alexander  sought  for  personal  satisfac- 
tions, while  Hercules  was  the  protector  of 
suffering  humanity,  the  Don  Quixote  of 
mythology.  Brutus  was  superbly  glori- 
ous when  he  condemned  his  son,  but  Vir- 
ginius  was  not  glorious  when  he  killed 
his  daughter — the  latter  acted  for  the 
honour  of  his  family,  the  former  for  his 
country's  good  :  Virginius  was  a  good  fa- 
ther and  an  honest  man,  but  Brutus  was 
a  grand  citizen.  And  a  hundred  other 
similar  comparisons  might  be  made  be- 
tween the  sorts,  the  shades,  the  looks  of 
glory ;  each  country  supplies  examples, 
each  age  affords  us  types,  of  the  varying 
intensities  of  renown.   It  is  quite  true 
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that,  as  the  Romans  put  it,  "  glory  ea 
larges  lifd,"  but  it  enlarges  it  most  un- 
eaually ;  sometimes  it  simply  stretches  it 
a  little,  with  a  pressure  so  soft  and  gentle 
that  no  appreciable  disturbance  is  pro- 
duced ;  sometimes  it  forces  back  the 
walls  which  enclose  our  small  existences, 
and  loudly  claims  more  space  and  light 
for  those  it  honours ;  and  sometimes  it 
uproots  and  clears  away  all  limits,  de- 
stroys all  obstacles  to  its  voice,  calls  upon 
the  amazed  world  to  listen,  and  then  pro- 
claims that  another  name  is  written  on 
the  first  page  of  the  great  roll  of  fame. 
Then  life  is  enlarged  "  indeed  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  quiet  people,  this  does 
not  happen  often. 

The  means  by  which  glory  can  be  ob- 
tained are  auite  as  numerous  as  the 
forms  which  it  assumes  ;  they  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  largely  stimulate  am- 
bition. Indeed  it  would  be  somewhat 
imprudent  to  assert  that  any  cause  what- 
ever, provided  it  be  of  public  interest,  is 
incontestably  and  absolutely  incapable 
of  producing  glory.  There  is  no  certain 
reason,  as  things  are  going  now,  for  ex- 
cluding anv  of  the  higher  works  of  mea 
from  the  chance  of  winning  it  It  might, 
in  such  a  case,  be  limited  and  special, 
but  still  it  would  be,  in  a  small  way,  a 
member  of  the  family,  a  poor  relation, 
looked  down  upon,  perhaps,  by  its  grand- 
er cousins,  but  with  the  same  blocxl  cir- 
culating in  its  veins,  and  with  as  much 
real  right  as  thev  to  stand  out  before  the 
universe.  And  this  possibility  seems  like- 
ly to  increase  ;  for  as  throughout  Europe 
tne  tendency  of  our  epoch  is  to  over- 
throw monopolies,  to  open  life  to  com- 
petition, to  encourage  all  the  talents; 
and  as  we  are  simultaneously  acquirfnga 
keener  sense  of  the  value  of  success,  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  great  acts  and  objects  of 
national  existence,  —  it  follows  not  only 
that  we  have  more  candidates  fit  to  con- 
tend for  glory,  but  that  we  are  offering 
to  those  canaidates  new  fields  of  action. 
We  see  these  influences  at  work  around 
us  ;  examples  stand  up  vividly  before  us  ; 
the  representatives  of  new  action  are 
coming  to  the  front  and  claiming  their 
share  of  fame.  Watt  and  Stevenson  have 
attained  true  glory ;  other  labourers  of 
our  century  have  almost  deserved  it  too  ; 
and  most  of  the  careers  of  men  are  fol- 
lowed now  with  a  vigour  and  a  brilliancy 
which  elevate  and  ennoble,  and  which 
promise  briii^htly  for  the  progress  of  our 
children.  There  was  a  time  when  glory 
was  mainly  won  by  war ;  but  that  time 


passed  long  ago,  and,  though  war  is  still 
'a  fertile  source  of  vigorous  renown,  it 
has  abandoned  all  pretension  to  monop- 
oly. Literature,  religion,  science,  art, 
have  claimed  and  have  acquired  the 
larger  share  in  the  formation  of  this  great 
product  Lycurgus,  Plato,  St  Augustine, 
Michael  Angelo,  Columbus,  uoetbe, 
Beethoven,  have  gained  a  glory  which  is 
as  great  in  quantity,  and  purer  far  in 
quality,  than  any  that  mere  battle  has 
ever  won.  Even  in  those  early  dajrs 
when  fighting  was  the  serious  occupation 
of  the  world,  a  doubt  arose  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  slaughter  to  constitute  real 
glory.  Most  of  the  great  conquerors 
were  evidently  convinced  that  battle  was 
not  enough  ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  be- 
come really  grand,  they  must  add  to  it 
some  other  claim  on  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  When  we  look  through  the 
glorious  periods  of  the  world's  history 
we  find  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  war- 
ring is  not  their  chief  characteristic; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  but  there  are  generally  other 
things  as  well,  and  in  one  or  two  of  them 
there  is  no  victory  at  all. 

Solomon,  for  instance,  who  was  the 
first  glorious  monarch  that  we  know 
much  about,  was  certainly  not  a  warrior. 
He  seems  to  have  done  no  fighting,  and 
to  have  gained  his  remarkable  reputation 
by  wealUi  and  wisdom  only ;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  story  that  he  had  a  thousand 
wives  in  any  way  contributed  to  it  But 
even  if  it  did,  it  would  only  show  that  he 
was  very  brave  towards  women  —  which 
form  of  courage  has  not,  thus  far,  been 
usually  regarded  as  a  ground  for  glory. 

Pencles,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
the  second  famous  period,  was  certainly 
a  soldier,  and  a  good  one  too ;  but  he 
was  a  grand  administrator  as  well,  and  a 
great  lover  of  the  arts.  Even  his  pecul- 
iar defect  of  netting  his  accounts  into 
horrible  disorder  has  not  prevented  the 
duration  of  his  renown ;  it  only  serves  to 
comfort  public  functionaries  whose  ledg- 
ers do  not  balance. 

Alexander,  however,  was  a  conaueror, 
and  little  else  besides  ;  for  though  ne  did 
not  habitually  destroy,  and  rather  tried 
to  civilize  and  preserve,  he  did  so  only 
as  a  consequence  of  his  theories  of  the 
use  of  conauest  He  had  no  pacific  vir- 
tues ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  most 
offensive,  murderous  brute.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  friendly  with  Apelles  ;  that 
he  refused  to  burn  up  Athens  ;  that  he 
spared  the  house  of  Pindar  at  the  sack  of 
Thebes ;   that  be  treated  Porus  and 
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Darius  with  generosity  when  he  made 
tbem  prisoners,  and  that  he  took  from 
them  nothing  but  glory ;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  exceptions,  he  was  little 
more  than  a  half-savage  soldier,  and  he 
supplies  the  one  example  of  a  purely  mil- 


kauj  glory. 
Tne  Avun 


be  Augustan  epoch  of  Roman  history 
was  literary  and  brilliant  far  more  than 
conquering. 

Carl  the  Great  (let  us  respectfully  agree 
with  Mr.  Freeman  that,  as  he  was  not  a 
Frenchman,  it  is  absurd  to  call  him  Char- 
lemagne) was  a  true  capital n ;  there  is 
DO  room  for  doubt  about  it :  but  be  was 
a  famous  lawgiver  as  well ;  and,  consid- 
ering his  education  and  his  surroundings, 
be  had  the  soundest  notions  about  liter- 
ature, and  was  singularly  strong  on  crops 
and  culture. 

The  splendid  century  of  the  Renais- 
sance, with  which  the  name  of  Leo  X. 
has  become  associated,  was  full  of  politi- 
cal disorder;  and  the  coming  of  the 
Reformation  gave  to  it  a  character  of 
religious  struggle  and  excitement.  But 
bow  easilv  we  for|^et  that  Pope  Leo  went 
to  war  —  now  easily  we  lose  sight  of  his 
anxieties  and  his  worries ;  to  most  of  us 
be  is  solely  the  great  Medici,  the  patron 
and  the  godfather  of  a  new  period,  when 
glory  budded  in  the  closet  and  the  studio, 
and  not  on  battle-fields. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  Spain 
one  nation,  and  drove  the  Moor  across 
the  seas ;  but  their  true  glory  is  that 
America  was  discovered  in  their  reign. 

In  recent  times,  have  not  the  glories  of 
the  great  Peter,  and  the  greater  Frederic, 
been  based  on  civil  merits  as  well  as  on 
military  successes  ?  And,  to  close  the 
list  with  the  greatest  name  of  all,  was  not 
Napoleon  something  else  besides  a 
soldier  ? 

These  examples  appear  to  be  conclu- 
sive, and  to  show  that,  however  largely 
war  has  been  an  organ  of  glory,  other 
causes  have  produced  it  oftener  and  more 
largely  still.  And,  in  addition  to  the 
proof  positive  thus  supplied,  there  is 
abundance  of  proof  negative  as  well ;  for 
history  is  crammed  fuU  of  soldiers  who 
were  always  fighting  splendidly,  who 
really  did  ereat  things  in  combat,  but 
who  never  therebv  earned  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  true  tame.  The  various  bar- 
barians who  upset  Rome,  the  Arabs  who 
mastered  Africa  and  Spaiii,  the  Turks 
who  destroyed  the  Eastern  Empire,  were 
certainly  good  fis^hters  and  rude  conquer- 
ors ;  but  never  did  any  one  of  them  win 
itanding-room  amongst  the  great  war« 


riors  of  the  world.  We  look  at  them  as 
fierce  bull-dogs  rather  than  asout-sliining 
governors  of  men.  They  augment  the 
proof  that  arms  alone,  however  success- 
ful they  may  be,  do  not  invariably  and 
of  necessity  bestow  eternal  greatness. 
Whatever  be  our  prejudice  in  favour  of 
military  glory  — and,  until  we  really  know 
what  war  is,  that  prejudice  seems  natural 
and  justifiable  —  we  cannot  help  acknowl- 
edging that  more  than  half  of  the  accept- 
ed glories  of  the  world  have  sprung  from 
civil  sources. 

This  is  a  satisfactory  result  to  reach  ; 
for  it  would  have  been  mournful  to  be 
obliged  to  own  that  evidence  and  experi- 
ence incline  the  other  way,  and  that  war- 
fare really  is  the  one  great  progenitor  of 
glory.  And  our  regret  would  have  been 
based  not  onlv  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
cause,  but  also  on  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  effect;  for  of  all  the 
categories  of  glory,  that  which  is  won  on 
battle-fields  is  the  only  one  which  really 
constitutes  a  vanity.  No  other  glories 
stoop  to  self-esteem  (though  they  do  like 
a  little  flattery),  but  the  pride  which  a 
people  feels  in  conquest  c6nstitutes  by 
far  the  largest  element  of  its  interna- 
tional conceit ;  and  conceit  of  that  sort 
invariably  takes  a  shape  which  is  at  once 
aggressive  and  offensive.  The  bump- 
tiousness of  victory  presents  the  most 
colossal  form  of  selfishness  and  imperti- 
nence ;  the  bully  of  our  school-days  and 
the  Prussia  of  to-day  are  examples  of  the 
fruit  which  it  produces.  We  may  indeed 
rejoice  that  time  and  knowledge  have 
generated  new  seeds  of  glory,  and  that, 
though  the  fiower  retains  its  old  perfect- 
ness  of  form,  its  ancient  brilliancy  of  col- 
our, the  plant  itself  has  discovered  how  to 
grow  on  other  soils  than  those  which  were 
once  supposed  to  be  essential  to  its  de- 
velopment. Even  material  progress  may 
now  be  classed  amongst  the  possible  ori- 
gins of  glory ;  national  prosperity,  success- 
ful trade,  great  fleets  of  merchant-ships, 
increased  production  of  the  taxes,  inven- 
tions, and  the  advance  of  comfort  and 
well-being,  may  all  be  counted,  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  world's  opinions, 
as  elements  of  the  glory  of  a  State.  It 
is  well  that  we  have  reached  this  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  true  nature 
of  renown  ;  for  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  glory,  the  child  of  virtue,  had 
remained  inaccessible  otherwise  than  by 
war,  a  process  which  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  virtue.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
around  us  many  instances  of  such  dis- 
similarity between  origins  and  results: 
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bright  butterflies  are  hatched  from  cater- 
pillars ;  sweet  perfumes  are  nowtxtracted 
from  the  residues  of  gas-making ;  pau- 
pers grow  sometimes  rich  :  on  this  show- 
ing, consequently,  there  ought  to  be  no 
essential  reason  why,  in  principle,  un- 
worthy causes  should  not  occasionally 
produce  fame.  But,  whatever  be  the  the- 
oretical considerations  on  the  point,  it  is 
manifest  that,  in  practice,  glory  is  unlike 
butterflies,  sweet  smells,  or  money ;  it 
positively  will  not  take  birth  in  dirty 
places  ;  it  is  too  hi^h-bred  to  accept  low 
contact ;  and  if  it  not  unfrequently 
sprouts  up  in  blood  and  battle,  it  is  from 
mere  force  of  habit  and  from  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  war  is  atrociously  unvirtu- 
ous.  This  last  assertion  renders  it  advis- 
able to  look  at  war  a  little,  in  order  to  see 
how  it  really  is  composed ;  the  explana- 
tion will  enable  us  to  better  judge  the  na- 
ture of  the  relationship  between  it  and 
glory. 

What  is  this  war  which  seems  so 
grand  ;  this  war  whose  echoes  fill  the 
earth,  whose  fire-flashes  dazzle  onlook- 
ers ;  this  war  which  agitates  us  beyond 
all  excitements  ?  Enough,  in  all  con-  j 
science,  has  been  written  about  its 
grandeur,  its  ferocity,  its  horror.  We 
have  all  been  told  a  thousand  times  that 
it  has  exercised  more  influence  than  any 
other  cause  on  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
we  are  aware  that  it  has  made  and  un- 
made nations  ;  we  know  that  it  produces 
slaughter,  suffering,  starvation,  and  dis- 
ease ;  and  that  in  no  case,  however  nec- 
essary it  may  have  been,  has  it  done  real 
good  to  men.  We  are  conscious  that  it 
has  never  caused  lasting  benefits  to  either 
conquerors  or  conquered  ;  that  it  has  in- 
variably, in  the  long  run,  damaged  both 
sides  ;  and  that  the  one  argument  which 
can  be  invoked  in  favour  of  it  is,  that  we 
cannot  do  without  it.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  convictions,  we  go  on  admir- 
ing it,  and  building  glory  on  it.  We  are 
divided  into** the  bad  who  think  war  a 
pleasure,  and  the  good  who  think  it  a 
necessity  ;  "  but,  whichever  way  we  take 
it.  we  respect  in  it  the  sovereign  tribunal 
of  the  earth.  Now,  here  begins  our  blind- 
ness ;  here  we  indulge  the  sort  of  fallacy 
which  Lord  Stowell  called  a  **  wild  con- 
ceit ;  "  for  how  can  respect  be  due  to  a 
tribunal  whose  first  act  is  to  suppress  all 
law,  to  annul  all  right,  to  put  an  end  to 
justice  ?  This  is  what  war  does,  for  war 
cannot  coexist  with  justice,  right,  or  law ; 
and  the  evidence  thereof  is  wofully  abun- 
dant. We  find  it  everywhere.  Marius 
exclaimed  that  '*the  dm  of  arms  pre- 


vented his  hearing  the  laws  ; "  the  bash- 
ful Pompey,  who  was  so  timid  that  he 
blushed  when  he  had  to  speak  in  public, 
asked,  **  Am  I,  who  am  in  arms,  to  think 
of  laws?"  Ennius  said  of  soldiers, 
"  They  have  recourse  to  arms  and  not  to 
right ;  "  and  Tacitjis  informs  us  (though 
we  were  aware  of  it  without  his  attesta- 
tion) that  **in  the  highest  fortune  what  is 
strongest  is  most  lust."  If  from  this 
purely  Roman  eviaence  we  turn  else- 
where about  the  world,  we  find  great 
mounds  of  proofs  to  the  same  effect. 
The  books  on  the  law  of  nations  are 
brimful  of  it,  and  we  may  consult  them 
usefully  and  safely,  for  they  do  not  touch 
the  sentimental  phases  of  the  case,  or 
even  analyze  its  moral  elements  ;  they 
confine  themselves  to  principles,  prac- 
tices, and  precedents ;  they  indicate  the 
rules  which  ought  to  guide  belligerents  ; 
they  acquaint  us  with  the  principles  on 
which  war  should  be  conducted. 

They  tell  us  that  the  first  consequence 
of  war,  in  its  action  on  right  and  justice, 
is  to  abrogate  all  treaties  which  previously 
existed  between  the  warring  nations. 
Now  **  abrogating  treaties  is  a  euphem- 
ism for  doing  away\vith  law,  for  treaties 
are  the  law  by  which  nations  regulate 
their  mutual  relations ;  and  though  it 
may  be  urged  that,  as  war  puts  an  end  to 
all  relations,  there  no  longer  remains  any- 
thing to  regulate,  that  argument  is  illu- 
sory ;  it  neglects  the  substance  for  the 
shadow  ;  it  considers  only  the  result,  and 
fails  to  justify  the  cause.  The  fact  re- 
mains unaltered  that  the  instant  conse- 
quence of  a  state  of  war  is  to  destroy  all 
former  legal  bonds  between  the  parties, 
including,  besides  treaties,  all  the  unwrit- 
ten rules  and  usages  which  are  habitually 
applied  between  friendly  States,  and  to 
free  them  from  all  further  care  for  the 
obligations  which,  to  that  moment,  had 
served  to  guide  their  mutual  attitude. 
But  here  again  it  will  be  said  that  those 
cancelled  obligations  are  at  once  replaced 
by  other  duties  fitted  to  the  new  condi- 
tions which  result  from  war,  and  that 
these  latter  duties  constitute  a  new  legal 
bond  as  strict  and  real  as  that  which 
rested  on  the  previous  obligations  con- 
tracted during  peace.  Such  reasoning  is, 
however,  in  contradiction  with  all  our 
ideas  of  right :  we  have  been  taught  to 
think  that  right  is  based  on  truths  which 
cannot  vary  ;  that  it  is  unchanging  alv^ays 
and  forever,  in  principle  and  in  applica- 
tion ;  that  robbery  and  murder,  for  ex- 
ample, are  invariably  wrong.  If  this  be 
a  correct  impression,  how  can  it  ever  be« 
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come  right  to  legalize  robbery  and  mur- 
der ?  How  can  it  be  justice,  to  use  the 
words  of  Cato,  **  to  put  private  robbers 
into  prison,  while  public  robbers  are 
seen  in  purple  and  in  gold  ?  If  the  com- 
mandments do  not  mislead  us,  and  if  the 
code  which  we  have  based  upon  them  is 
not  altogether  childish,  it  really  is  and 
always  will  be  wrong  to  kill  and  steal.  The 
question  is,  of  course,  open  to  discus- 
sion, like  all  other  questions  ;  and  ingen- 
ious minds  may  find  subtle  reasonings 
to  show  that  nothing  can  be  more  benefi- 
cial to  humanity,  or  more  in  harmony 
with  the  objects  of  creation,  than  to  as- 
sassinate and  rob :  but  notwithstanding 
the  considerations  which  may  be  invoked 
in  favour  of  that  view,  the  popular  im- 
pression is  at  present  the  other  way. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  not  only  that 
robbery  and  murder  deserve  punishment, 
but  that  they  never  can  under  any  circum- 
stances become  acts  of  virtue.  Common 
sense  joins  justice  in  insisting  on  the 
soundness  of  this  view,  and  in  protesting 
that  the  laws  of  war  are  powerless  to 
change  axioms  which  are  as  immovable 
as  the  north  star.  Of  course,  both  rob- 
bery and  murder  and  all  manner  of  ill- 
treatments  are  necessary  in  war,  and  of 
course  war  is  indispensable  and  must  |^o 
on  ;  but  let  war  be  recognized  as  it  is, 
and  let  us  cease  to  attribute  to  it  the  im- 
aginary faculty  of  conferring  upon  wrong 
the  qualities  of  right.  We  are  not  mak- 
ing the  absurd  attempt  to  .prove  that  war 
in  itself  is  bad,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  that  insensate  effort  ma^  be 
abandoned  to  the  excellent  enthusiasts 
who  are  pleased  to  waste  upon  it  their 
energy  and  their  time  :  our  object  is  very 
different;  it  is  to  show  that,  however 
needful  war  may  be,  it  is  utterlv  unworthy 
of  moral  approbation,  and  ought  not  con- 
sequently to  be  admitted  as  a  source  of 
glory.  Material  admiration  it  may  legiti- 
mately provoke  ;  but  glory  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  breath  from  other  parents 
than  physical  endurance,  brute  strength, 
or  successful  violence.  If  this  last  idea 
be  wrong,  then  the  remains  of  Cribb  and 
Sayers  snould  be  transferred  at  once  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  addres9ed  by  Parliament  to 
their  memories,  and  town  and  country 
houses  should  be  bought  by  national  sub- 
scription for  their  descendants. 

All  this  is  not  much  like  virtue,  but  at 
all  events  it  is  truth ;  and  yet,  though 
troth  and  virtue  meet  here  once  more, 
according  to  their  old  habit,  they  cannot 
tcavel  on  together  in  agreeable  friendshipi 


but  must  separate  at  dace,  with  a  distant 
bow,  as  if  they  were  mere  casual  acquaint- 
ances. Truth  sometimes  obtains  per- 
mission to  follow  a  campaign  and  to 
write  home  letters  to  the  newspapers  ; 
but  virtue  has  no  place  in  camps,  and  no 
general  would  allow  rations  to  so  embar- 
rassing a  follower.  Virtue  would  there- 
fore starve  if  it  tried  to  stop  ;  for  though 
truth  can  pillage  for  subsistence  (as  it 
often  pillages  for  news),  poor  virtue  could 
not  condescend  to  feed  itself  by  such 
unworthy  means,  and  would  have  to  look 
on  hungrily  and  die.  So  it  wisely  recog- 
nizes that  it  had  better  stay  away. 

One  glance  at  war  has  thus  sufficed  to 
show  us  that  its  first  step  is  to  renounce 
all  relations  with  those  two  venerable 
personages  law  and  virtue ;  and,  as  we  go 
on,  we  shall  find  it  break  with  so  many 
other  worthy  principles  that  we  shall  end 
by  being  unable  to  discover  any  moral 
merit,  exceptinp^  sometimes  truth,  with 
which  it  remains  on  speaking  terms. 
And  yet  it  has  always  been  a  source  of 
glory.  It  deludes  us  by  its  dangers,  its 
brilliancies,  its  results:  its. cruel  splen- 
dours dazzle  us  ;  the  sufferings  which  it 
causes  startle  us  ;  its  vast  consequences 
impress  us ;  and,  in  our  hot  eagerness 
and  emotion,  we  give  no  thought  to  the 
underlying  falseness.  We  fancy  that  we 
know  what  war  is,  that  we  judge  it,  and 
appreciate  it ;  we  imagine  that  we  under- 
stand it  and  measure  it  exactly;  and 
that,  though  sad  indeed,  it  really  is  grand 
and  noble.  It  does  seem  so  from  the 
standpoint  wheqce  we  habitually  perceive 
it ;  but  res^arded  at  other  angles,  looked 
at  especially  from  beneath,  with  a  clear 
view  of  its  foundations,  it  becomes  the 
most  tremendous  sham,  the  most  incom- 
parable imposture,  which  men  have  hith- 
erto invented.  There  is  no  other  such 
example  of  the  successful  covering  up  of 
the  black  side  of  a  big  subject ;  nowhere 
else  are  all  the  moral  principles  on  which 
life  habitually  rests  pitched  coolly  into  a 
corner  to  lie  there  behind  a  gorgeous 
curtain  until  they  are  once  more  wanted  ; 
vainly  .should  we  look  elsewhere  for  a 
second  case  of  huge  iniquity  kept  out  of 
sight  by  a  radiance  of  deceptive  majesty. 
Nearly  all  of  us  are  so  blinded  by  this 
coruscating  brightness  that  we  take'  it  to 
be  good  honest  light ;  and  undei  that 
erroneous  conviction  we  form  our  notions 
about  war.  It  would  be  useless  to  define 
the  popular  impression  on  the  subject ; 
to  describe  the  conflicting  sentiments  of 
horror,  admiration,  tumult,  pity,  fasci- 
nation, applause,  and  awe  which  war 
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usually  provoke*  amongst  spectators: 
we  have  passed  recently  through  that 
state  of  mind ;  we  know  it  well,  and  do 
not  require  to  be  reminded  of  it.  But 
what  we  rarely  think  of,  what  indeed  we 
scarcely  realize  at  all,  is  the  moral  blank 
which  war  creates,  the  suppression  of  all 
ri^ht  and  conscience  which  accompanies 
this  glory.  We  stare  at  its  material  con- 
sequences ;  we  mourn  over  the  material 
price  at  which  the  consequences  are 
bought :  but  somehow  we  lose  sight  al- 
most entirely  of  the  inversion  o£  all  the 
rules  of  morality  and  duty  which  it  entails. 
Indeed  we  fancv  that  all  sorts  of  conscien- 
tious changes  nave  been  introduced  lat- 
terly into  the  ordering  of  war  ;  and  that 
we  have  carried  it,  after  centuries  of  im- 
rovements  and  reforms,  to  a  singularly 
igh  state  of  combined  gentleness  and 
destruction.  The  so-called  laws  o.f  war 
will  enlighten  us  as  to  these  improve- 
ments. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  us  in  these 
laws  is  the  separate  and  special  character 
Which  they  assume,  and  the  absence  of 
all  kinsmanship  or  relation  between  them 
and  ordinary  laws.  Their  essential  ob- 
ject Is  to  cfonfer  on  fighting  nations  a 
new  class  of  rights  which  did  not  exist  in 
time  of  peace,  which  are  in  total  contra- 
diction with  all  other  rights,  and  which 
seem  consequentlv  to  lead  us  to  the  ab- 
surd conclusion  that  right  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple but  a  mere  matter  of  time  and  place, 
and  that  there  may  be  two  rights  on  the 
same  question.  However  much  we  may 
repeat  to  ourselves  that  all  this  is  neces- 
sary, no  necessity  can  persuade  us  that  it 
is  licit :  we  feel  instinctively  that  these* 
laws  of  war  are  not  laws  at  all :  we  see 
that  they  contain  absoluteljr  none  of  the 
conditions  which  are  indispensable  to 
legality;  that  they  are  nothing  else  than 
arbitrary,  temporary  rules,  adopted,  in  the 
absence  of  all  law,  because  any  rule,  no 
matter  what,  is  preferable  to  anarchy.  It 
may  be  said  that  what  they  enact  is  law- 
ful, but  that  it  is  not  legal ;  for  there  is 
certainly  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
the  two  words,  although  the  dictipnaries 
do  not  state  it.  Lawfulness  apparently 
implies  that  an  action  is  authorized  by  a 
law,  whatever  be  that  law,  and  whatever 
be  the  action  authorized;  but  legality 
seems  to  indicate  the  inward  principle 
as  well  as  the  external  form,  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  "  of  the  law.  If  this 
distinction  be  correct,  the  word  legality 
can  apply  only  to  such  provisions  as  are 
in  harmony  with  et(*rnil  riijht  and  jus- 
tice: and  as  the  object  of  the  laws  of 


war  is  to  regulate  proceedings  which  ar# 
in  opposition  with  right  and  justice,  it 
seems  to  follow,  logically,  that  they  are 
themselves  illegal.  For  instance,  these 
laws  lay  it  down  that  all  citizens  of  a 
nation  become  the  personal  enemies  of 
all  citizens  of  a  hostile  nation,  and  are 
bound,  in  theory,  to  kill  each  other  when* 
ever  the^  meet  face  to  face ;  and  by  an- 
other article  of  the  same  code,  enemies 
continue  enemies  everywhere,  the  whole 
world  over,  with  the  one  satisfactory  re- 
serve that  they  cannot  fight  on  neutral 
territorv.  This  principle  applies  so  copi- 
ously that  women  and  children  are  in- 
cluded in  its  action,  and  are,  putatively, 
"  enemies,"  like  men ;  though  belliger- 
ents are  now  o^ood  enough  not  to  shoot 
them  indiscriminately,  but  limit  their 
responsibility  to  the  acts  of  war  which 
they  may  personally  commit.  Accord- 
ing to  these  definitions,  war  ought  to 
render  contending  countries  very  like 
that  odd  cave  in  Florida  in  which  count- 
less myriads  of  rattlesnakes  are  continu* 
ously  eating  each  other  up.  Another 
honest  edict  is,  that  when  hostilities  be- 
gin, all  private  debts  are  immediately 
suspended  between  subjects  of  warrin§^ 
States  ;  bills  of  exchange  remain  nnpatd, 
and  contracts  become  void :  for  traders- 
with  liabilities  abroad  a  rupture  of  the 
peace  may  consequently  be  a  delightful 
incident,  while  it  ruins  those  unlucky 
persons  whe  have  money  to  receive. 
And  then  comes  that  curioas  abomina- 
tion privateering,  by  which  energetic 
sailors  are  permitted  to  turn  pirates  with- 
out being  hung ;  by  which  private  indi** 
viduals  acquire  the  power  of  carrying  on 
sea-combat  for  their  own  account,  as  if 
they  were  emperors  or  sharks.  It  caa 
scarcely  be  pretended  that  prescriptions 
such  as  these  are  'Megal,'*  for  tbey  are  in 
opposition  with  the  whole  essence  and 
signification  of  legality  as  it  is  under* 
stood  and  practised  in  every  other  cir- 
cumstance of  life.  It  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  exceptional  situation  created  by 
the  breaking  out  of  war  suppresses  funda- 
mental truths,  enables  States  to  upset 
moral  axioms,  and  empowers  them  to 
change  the  entire  substance  of  Uieir 
responsibilities  and  duties.  It  cannot  be 
alleged  that  what  was  quite  wrong  yes- 
terday can  erow  quite  right  to-dav  ;  that 
what  was  false  can  suddenly  become 
true ;  that  fixed  principles  can  change  at 
the  sounding  of  a  trumpet.  Either  there 
is  no  reality  in  anything,  or  else  the  laws 
of  war  are  an  absurd  and  lying  mask  un- 
der which  the  world  is  mean  and  weak 
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enoogh  to  try  to  bide  its  consciousness 
that  war  is  a  foul  evil-doer,  knowing 
neither  honesty,  nor  sincerity,  nor  vir- 
tae. 

And  it  is  on  foundations  such  as  these 
that  men  build  glory  I 

There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind 
to  say.  Thus  far  we  have  talked  only  of 
the  theory:  let  us  look  a  little  at  the 
practice:  let  us  contemplate  these  sol- 
diers whose  deeds  fill  history ;  what  we 
shall  observe  in  them  will  not  modify  our 
opintoa.  Is  it  not  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  idea  of  military  glory,  that,  since 
wars  began,  warriors  have  been  paid  for 
fighting  ?  Is  it  not  rather  contradictory 
that  fame  and  booty  should  associate  to- 
gether, that  pillage  and  renown  should 
march  in  company?  And  is  it  not  more 
f»itastic  still  that  these  laws  of  war,  which 
aUow  military  money-making  without  stint 
ot  land,  should  suddenly  become  so 
frightfully  particular,  when  they  turn  to 
sea,  that  no  naval  prize  is  good  until  it 
has  been  verified  and  condenuied  by  spe- 
cial judges  ?  It  is  amusing  to  take  note 
of  this  violent  reaction  towards  seeming 
honesty ;  it  shows  us  that,  even  in  the 
midst  of  battle,  there  remains  a  meipory 
of  the  old  fancies  about  fair  play,  and 
that  conscience  has  insisted  on  the  par- 
tial application  of  those  fancies  as  a 
homage  to  the  suspended  laws  of  peace. 
It  must,  however,  be  particularly  vexing 
to  sailors  and  marines  to  think,  that  while 
they  are  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  lawyers 
before  they  can  comfort  themselves  with 
their  takings,  their  colleagues  in  the 
other  service  enjoy  their  perquisites  un- 
checked, and  can  appropriate,  without 
control  or  hindrance,  all  the  loot  they 
can  get  hold  of  on  battle-fields  or  in 
stormed  towns.  Sailors,  it  is  true,  have 
one  advanta|^e  which  compensates  them 
for  th!S  restriction  ;  they  can  seize  prizes 
wherever  they  can  find  them,  in  all  lati- 
todes;  while  the  official  plundering  of 
land  combatants  is  now  limited,  by 
Qsage,  to  conquered  Africans  and  Asiat- 
ics. Europeans  seem,  of  late  years,  to 
have  politely  ce^^ed  to  strip  each  other's 
dead,  and  to  sack  each  other's  citadels 
and  cities :  they  have  substituted  anotl^er 
form  of  pecuniary  profit,  less  exciting  but 
more  advantageous ;  they  have  adopted, 
in  place  of  the  elementary  system'  of  au- 
thorized individual  rapine,  the  larger, 
deaner,  and  more  scientific  spoliation  of 
requisitions  and  indemnities.  This  mod- 
ern progress  does  not,  however,  real  y 
afiect  the  question :  the  bandit  practice 
of  pillage  and  marauding  has  changed  its 


shape ;  but  the  old  principle  of  making 
money  out  of  war  remains  in  fuller  force 
than  ever.  If  we  are  to  believe  histori- 
ans, kings  simply  foi^ght  for  glory  in  the 
early  days :  we  are  assured  that,  until 
the  time  of  Ninus,  warriors  did  not 
seek  empire,  but  ^lorv;  and,  content 
with  victory,  abstained  from  empire." 
If  this  be  true,  the  ante-Ninus  period 
I  may  have  merited  much  undisputed  fame, 
only  the  want  of  a  contemporaneous 
chronicler  has  prevented  our  knowing 
enough  about  it  to  judfi;e  with  certainty. 
According  to  this  story  it  was  Ninus  who, 
by  inventing  conquest,  destroyed  pure 
military  glory.  Since  his  day  war  has 
become  a  trade  in  which  the  firm,  the 
managers,  and  the  clerks,  all  seek  for 
profit :  in  that  respect  it  is  like  uphol- 
stering or  making  nails,  only,  it  is  less 
comfortable  and  more  dangerous.  Ninus 
is  the  first  example  (supposing  always 
that  the  legend  is  exact)  of  what  we  now 
call  a  practical  man  of  business : " — he 
thought  mere  glory  quite  absurd  ;  he  was 
not  content  to  fight  for  an  idea,"  so  he 
employed  victory  to  win  lands,  gold,  and 
subjects;  and  his  example  has  been 
largely  followed. 

fi  is  now  followed  more  than  ever :  the 
theoiy  of  extracting  profit  out  of  battle  is 
growing  all  around  us  :  campaigns  inva-* 
rlably  finish  by  a  payment  in  cash  or  ter- 
ritory; it  is  in  hope  of  a  compensating 
gain  of  some  kind  that  Europe  keeps  up 
countless  armies,  and  feverishly  goes  on 
improving  armaments.  The  effort  to  de- 
velop force  is,  however,  not  a  new  one  : 
in  this  odd  trade  of  fighting,  pour 
vivre^  on  se  fait  tuer^'*  the  world  has 
been  constantly  advancing :  we  have  got 
on,  by  demes,  from  the  most  element- 
ary to  the  most  scientific  forms  of 
mutual  destruction  ;  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  means  of  war  has  risen 
in  more  than  equivalent  proportion 
to  the  development  of  intellect  in  other 
callings ;  as  Mr.  Bagehot  says,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  military  art  is  "the  most 
showy  fact  in  human  history."  And, 
during  recent  centuries  at  least,  it  has 
been  aided  by  the  marked  change  which 
has  been  occurring  in  the  inftuence  of  our 
civilization  as  compared  with  that  of  an- 
cient times.  Civilization  no  longer  makes 
men  un warlike  or  effeminate  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  become  an  invigorating,  for- 
tifying power,  both  to  mind  and  body ; 
it  renders  us  more  fit  than  ever  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  a  soldier.  But, 
while  it  has  improved  both  men  and 
weapons,  it  has  simultaneously  confirmed 
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the  monev-making  tendencies  of  war  ; 
indeed,  after  the  example  we  had  four 
years  ago,  it  is  rather  frightening  to  look 
forward  to  the  fate  of  the  conquered 
country  in  the  next  struggle  which  comes 
off.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  tons 
of  gold  will  be  demanded  as  if  they  were 
c\g:iTs  or  allumeUes ;  and  that  the  charac- 
ter of  ill-tempered  commercial  specula- 
tion which  war  is  more  and  more  assum- 
ing, will  come  glaring  out  with  a  ferocity 
of  purpose  of  which  we  have  had  no 
example  since  the  time  of  Shylock.  We 
shall  hear  no  more  of  generosity :  no  one 
will  ever  think  of  imitating  the  conduct 
of  the  Romans  to  the  population  of 
Camerina';  indeed,  it  will  probably  be 
denied  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
story  told  by  Grotius,  that  after  the 
Camerinotes  had  been  defeated,  seized, 
and  sold  by  Claudius,  the  Roman  people, 
doubtful  of  the  justice  of  the  proceeding, 
sought  out  the  recent  slaves,  repurchased 
them,  restored  their  liberty  and  their 
property,  and  gave  them  a  dwelling-place 
on  the  Aventine.  Modern  war  is  not 
conducted  after  that  foolish  fashion ;  it 
winds  up  DOW,  just  as  a  police  case  does, 
with  a  fine  of  five  milliards  and  costs. 

These  considerations  seem  to  prove 
the  soundness  oi  the  view  which  has 
been  advocated  here  ;  they  lead  us  to  ad- 
mit that,  whatever  be  the  utilities  of  war, 
it  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  an 
honest  process  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
it  is  an  unclean  orisin  for  elory.  As 
that  is  what  we  haveoeen  endeavouring 
to  establish,  we  can  now  change  the  sub- 
ject, and  lift  up  our  eyes  to  purer  sources 
of  renown. 

The  gfenius  of  creation  confers  a  very 
different  glory  from  that  which  the  fac- 
ulty of  destruction  is  able  to  bestow :  the 
originators  of   human   knowledge,  the 

freat  teachers  of  mankind,  have  a  vastly 
igher  and  brighter  claim  to  our  admira- 
tion, than  all  the  chieftains  of  the  hosts 
of  war.  The  progress  of  the  sciences, 
the  letters,  and  the  arts,  has  raised  up  a 
larger  mass  of  spotless  fame  than  all  the 
world  has  known  from  war ;  fame  of  a 
sort  that  we  can  all  applaud  without  dis- 
tinction of  nationality,  for  we  all  gain 
equally  by  its  causes,  whatever  be  our 
country.  That  glory  illuminates  the 
whole  earth  ;  it  has  opened  for  us  new 
conditions  of  existence  and  sensation ; 
it  has  raised  us  nearer  to  eternal  truth  by 
enabling  us  to  better  understand  that 
truth.  That,  indeed,  is  glory  undeniable, 
whether  it  be  won  by  studying  the  living 
things  around  us,  the  rocks  beneath  us. 


or  the  stars  above  us ;  whether  it  rests 
on  abstractions  of  pure  thought,  on  the 
analysis  of  man  himself,  or  on  the  display 
of  mind  in  art  or  letters.  To  celebrate  it 
we  need  no  battle-pieces  and  no  trophies, 
no  soundings  of  the  trumpet,  no  laurels 
and  no  cannon  ;  it  can  be  duly  honoured 
in  one  form  only  by  the  gratitude  of  all 
society,  throughout  the  centuries,  for  the 
immensity  of  the  service  rendered.  This 
glory  is  complete,  unsullied,  unattackable ; 
for  it  has  been  gained  without  inflicting 
suffering  or  practising  injustice.  Of  each 
of  those  who  have  acquired  it  we  may 
say,  in»  the  words  of  the  inscription  on 
the  bust  of  Moli^re  at  the  French  Acade- 
my —  "  Rien  ne  manaue  d  sa  gloire;  il 
manquait  d  la  ftSlre. 

The  purity  of  the  sources  of  non-roili* 
tary  elory  suffices,  singljr,  to  authorize 
these  Dig  descriptions  of  ft ;  but  there  is 
about  it  a  special  characteristic  which 
justifies  them  further  still.  Nations 
usually  become  wildly  vain  of  their  suc- 
cessful soldiers  ;  but  their  pride  in  their 
great  civilians  never  stoops  to  vanity  — 
it  remains  high,  wise,  and  worthy.  Sol- 
diers rouse  up  a  feverish  excitement  which 
civilians,  luckily,  do  not  provoke.  The 
crowd  is  always  ready  to  feel  personal 
conceit  about  the  warrior ;  while  civil 
virtue  causes  a  calmer  but  far  nobler 
emotion.  The  pride  of  nations  is  less 
permanently  served  bv  triumphant  wars 
than  by  g^eat  uses  of  the  mind  for  public 
good ;  but  that  pride  remains  strictly  na- 
tional in  the  latter  case,  while  it  becomes 
singularly  individual  in  the  former.  Each 
member  of  a  nation  associates  himself 
with  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  fancies,  half  unconsciously 
perhaps,  that  he  personally  had  some 
share  in  them  ;  but  never  does  he  pic- 
ture to  himself  that  he  has  assisted  in 
discoveries  or  in  great  works  of  thought. 
We  Englishmen  all  imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, without  much  difficulty,  that  we 
have  helped  indirectly,  by  our  char- 
acter, to  win  England's  battles ;  or,  at 
all  events,  that  we  could  help  seriously 
if  we  tried ;  but  very  few  of  us  sup- 
pose that  we  could  have  aided  to  find  out 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  to  paint  Rey- 
nolds's pictures,  or  to  write  Childe  Har- 
old. It  naturally  results  from  this  wide 
differeilte  of  impressions  that,  while  the 
military  glory  of  a  state  is  appropriated, 
in  small  fractions,  by  each  of  its  enthu- 
siastic citizens,  its  civil  ^lory  remains 
always  condensed  and  national ;  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  undivided  property  of  aH, 
with  DO  individual  claim  to  any  part  of  it. 
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Consequently,  as  vanity  is,  after  all,  a 
purely  personal  product,  as  it  cannot  be- 
come national  unless  —  as,  however,  is 
frequently  the  case  —  the  members  of  the 
nation  unite  their  own  prides  in  a  con- 
crete form,  in  order  to  create  a  common 
stock,  it  follows  that,  as  no  single  citi- 
zen feels  vanity  for  himself  in  the  civil 
glories  of  his  land,  that  land  can  have  no 
vanity  about  them  either.  They  stand 
up,  therefore,  above  and  beyond  all  vani- 
ty ;  and  that  is  a  quality  so  rare,  that  it 
would  suffice  alone,  even  if  they  pos- 
sessed no  other,  to  endow  them  with 
matchless  value,  and  to  entitle  us  to  say 
all  good  of  them. 

But  civil  glories  are  so  rich  in  other 
merits  that  even  this  striking  excellence 
can  scarcely  amplify  them  ;  it  cannot 
largely  add  to  what  is  so  large  already  ; 
it  consequently  serves  for  little  except  to 
prove  that  the  superiority  of  civil  glory 
over  military  fame  is  not  limited  to  the 
greater  purity  of  its  sources,  but  that  na- 
tions take  a  higher  attitude  about  it  too. 
And  if,  from  origin  and  attitude,  we  pass 
on  to  uses,  we  nnd  civil  glory  more  ad- 
mirable still ;  for  each  ana  every  one  of 
its  employments  is  an  encouragement 
and  a  counsel. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime ; 

and  certainly,  no  example  is  more  stimu- 
bting  or  more  strengthening  than  the  one 
they  set  before  us.  Not  that  it  has  any 
application  to  the  persons  of  our  ordinary 
selves  ;  but  it  authorizes  us  to  indulge 
the  hope  that,  after  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and 
St,  Thomas  —  after  Raphael,  Mozart,  and 
Canova  —  the  world  may  some  day  see 
successors  of  their  power  rise  up  to 
brighten  coming  ages. 

And  yet,  though  in  origin,  in  attitude, 
and  in  uses,  the  peaceful  elements  of 
fame  possess  all  these  exclusive  merits, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  outer  aspects 
of  glory  remain,  as  has  been  already  said, 
exceedingly  alike  in  each  of  its  two 
forms.  The  varieties  are  all  virtually  the 
same  to  look  at :  they  vary  in  brilliancy 
and  force,  but  that  is  the  only  external 
difference  they  present ;  each  glory  that 
exists,  whatever  be  its  source,  is  like  all 
other  glory  :  no  special  type  of  it  exists 
for  civil  merit,  and  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  regret  once  more  that  success  in  war 
and  success  in  peace  should  still  con- 
tinue to  stand  on  the  same  level  in  the 
world's  eyes. 

And  now,  if  we  behave  properly,  we 
should  put  back  glory  on  its  pedestal, 
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dust  It  carefully,  surround  it  with  flowers, 
lights,  and  music,  make  a  profound  bow 
to  it,  and  withdraw.  But  as  we  have  got 
hold  of  it,  we  will  keep  it  a  little  longer 
and  will  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  of- 
fer to  it  one  small,  respectful  observation. 
We  reserved  at  the  beginning  the  right 
to  speak  out  frankly  :  let  us  use  it. 

Glory  is  so  great,  so  high,  so  distant, 
and  so  different  from  all  otner  privileges, 
it  is  so  thoroughly  itself,  and  nothing 
else,  that  one  might  reasonably  suppose 
it  to  be  uncopyable,  and  an  imitation  of 
it  to  be  inconceivable.  Such,  doubtless, 
would  be  the  case  if  glory  always  held 
itself  in  its  lordly  place  ;  if  it  never  forgot 
its  sovereign  dignity ;  if  it  refused  to 
stoop  to  make  acquaintances.  But  glory  is 
only  human  after  all ;  it  is  like  all  other 
powers,  its  grandeur  bores  it  somewhat  — 
it  finds  imperial  solitude  rather  stupid,  so 
it  surrounds  itself  with  a  court.  So  far, 
however,  glory  simply  gives  in  to  a  not 
unnatural  weakness,  andean  scarcely  be 
reproached  for  not  having  the  mournful 
courage  to  live  all  alone,  like  Simeon  the 
Stylite,  on  the  top  of  a  solitary  pillar.  It 
is  in  its  consequences,  rather  than  in  it- 
self, that  relationship  with  the  outer 
World  becomes  damaging  to  glory ;  it  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  01  parasitic  envies 
and  toady  parodies,  in  the  facility  of  imi- 
tation which  easy  contact  gives,  that  the 
true  danger  lies.  The  wish  to  make 
cheap  copies  of  real  glory  —  to  create,  by 
impudent  reproduction,  an  unauthentic 
and  ungained  fame  —  is  frequent  enough 
in  history ;  so  frequent,  indeed,  that  we 
see' almost  everywhere,  side  by  side,  the 
reality  and  the  sham,  and  perceive  how 
the  little  counterfeit  has  endeavoured  to 
struggle  into  existence  beneath  the  shade 
of  its  mighty  model.  Glory  has,  from  all 
time,  permitted  assimilators  to  get  close 
to  it :  they  did  not  wait  for  the  invention 
of  photography  ;  they  began  to  simulate 
the  features  of  the  original  as  soon  as  it 
first  stood  out  in  the  light  of  day.  Icarus 
flying  upwards  to  the  sun  and  melting  his 
waxen  wings  in  its  contemptuous  heat ; 
Phaeton  madly  striving  to  share  Apollo's 
glory  and  tumbling  headlong  from  his 
car ;  Erostrates  setting  fire  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Diana  with  the  sole  object  of  mak- 
ing known  his  name,  —  are  instances  of 
sham  glory  in  ancient  times.  Constanti- 
nople pretending  to  replace  Rome  ;  Ame- 
rigo Vespucci  standing  sponsor  to  the 
new  world  ;  John  of  Leydeo  setting  upas 
monarch  of  New  Sion ;  Louis  XIV.  as- 
suming as  his  own  the  victories  of  Condtf, 
Villars,  and  Turenne,  — are  more  modern 
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cases.  And  recently  we  have  contem- 
plated George  IV.  professing  to  be  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe,  and  M.  Thiers 
regarding  himself  as  king  of  France. 
This  last  example  is  the  most  tremendous 
and  conclusive  of  the  list.  M.  Thiers  had 
written  so  much  about  the  empire,  he  had 
lived  in  such  intimacy  with  the  glories  of 
Napoleon,  that  he  could  not  help  attempt- 
ing, as  soon  as  he  got  a  chance,  to  play  at 
glory  for  his  own  account ;  but,  in  his 
presumption,  he  got  too  near  the  sun,  and 
there,  like  Icarus,  singed  off  his  wings, 
and,  parallel  to  Phaeton,  upset  his  coach. 
And  yet  there  are  people  who  pretend 
that  history  does  not  repeat  itself  ! 

The  lamentable  story  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic  ought  to  be 
a  lesson  to  real  glory,  as  well  as  to  aspir- 
ing quackery.  It  leads  us  to  remark  to 
plory,  that  if  it  had  always  stood  away  on 
Its  own  high  throne,  it  would  not  have 
turned  the  ambitious  head  of  M.  Thiers  ; 
and  that  France  might,  not  impossibly, 
have  obtained  a  government  by  this  time. 
It  renewed  towards  him  its  old  habit  of 
making  love  to  history,  and  thereby  en- 
couraged the  envious  historian  to  imagine 
that  ft  was  not  impracticable  to  acquire, 
in  his  own  small  person,  some  portion 
of  the  fame  which  it  was  his  duty  to  de- 
scribe. This  example  ought  to  impress 
on  glory  that  it  is  really  time  to  leave  off 
stimulating  small  vanities  second-hand, 
and  that  is  the  advice  which  we  presume 
to  offer  to  it.  Of  course  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  in  venturing  to  blame  glory  for 
foolishly  condescending  to  provoke  third- 
rate  candidates  to  run  after  it,  at  any  cost 
to  the  people  round  them  (as  Phaeton 
grilled  up  the  earth  in  his  upstart  folly), 
we  are,  in  fact,  blaming  nobody  but  our- 
selves :  we  speak  of  glory  as  an  existing 
personage,  in  the  same  sense  as  happi- 
ness, enthusiasm,  disgust,  or  rage,  may 
be  called  living  entities  ;  but,  like  them, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  sentiment  of  our  own 
making,  for  whose  qualities  and  defects 
we  are  answerable  ourselves.  It  is  we 
who  have  created  it,  who  have  rendered 
it  what  it  is,  who  have  assigned  to  it  its 
merits,  and  have  attached  to  it  its  faults. 
It  is  the  most  superbly  brilliant  of  our 
creations ;  it  seems  incfeed  almost  to  lie 
beyond  our  power  of  production  ;  and 
yet,  with  all  its  gorgeous  attributes,  it  re- 
mains helplessly  under  our  control.  De- 
pendent on  contemporary  approbation 
for  its  birth  and  baptism,  dependent  upon 
history  for  its  preservation  and  transmis- 
sion, it  is  forced  to  follow  the  caprices 
and  ihe  weaknesses  of  successive  ages. 


The  responsibility  of  misleading  it  is 
therefore  ours  :  in  pretending  to  remon- 
strate with  it  we  are  discussing  with  our- 
selves ;  but  we  are  talking  on  a  subject 
so  infinitely  noble,  that  we  should  be  both 
foolish  and  ungrateful  to  listen  carelessly. 
Our  interest  and  our  dignity  are  alike 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  glory 
un paragoned  and  unspotted ;  to  keep  it 
so  we  have  but  to  lift  it  higher  stilU  above 
the  reach  of  little  hands  that  can  but  fin- 
ger-mark it,  and  little  tongues  that  can 
but  smear  it.  What  we  should  do  is  to 
decide  unanimously,  throughout  the 
world,  that,  henceforth,  glory  shall  be 
guarded  from  the  profanation  of  imperti- 
nent approach ;  that  everybody,  as  here- 
tofore, may  win  it  if  he  can  :  but  that  no 
one  shall,  under  any  pretext,  be  allowed 
to  copy  it,  and  that  all  new  yields  of  it 
must  be  original.  We  have  had  too  many 
struggles  for  fictitious  fame ;  it  is  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  them  for  good,  and  to  in- 
sist that,  for  the  future,  we  will  adroit 
nothing  but  authentic  types.  Plated 
work  is  bad  enough  even  when  limited  to 
forks  and  spoons  ;  it  is  altogether  inad- 
missible for  glory.  False  hair,  false  teeth, 
false  eyes  and  noses  are  excusable  on  the 
grouna  of  physical  necessity  ;  but  imita- 
tion glory  corresponds  to  no  need  yrhat- 
ever,  either  personal  or  national,  and  we 
ought  all  to  swear  that  we  will  have  no 
more  of  it.  False  great  men  are  not, 
however,  easy  to  demolish  ;  and  even  if 
we  make  up  our  united  minds  that  we  will 
suppress  them,  we  shall  not  find  the  task 
a  simple  one.  But  that  is  no  reason  for 
not  trying  ;  and  certainly  the  result,  when 
once  attained,  would  confer  an  enormous 
service  on  posteri ty.  An  Index Expurga- 
tortus  of  spurious  renowns  should  be  at- 
tached to  all  school  histories,  so  as  to 

Crevent  inexperienced  students  from 
eing  any  more  deluded.  It  would  natu- 
rally commence  with  that  first  sham 
glory,  the  tower  that  was  built  at  Babel ; 
and  would  finish,  for  the  present,  with 
the  sea-serpent,  Thiers,  and  the  open 
ocean  at  the  pole. 

It  rs  worth  observing  that  the  longing 
for  usurped  celebrity  has  been,  almost 
inv.iriab1y«  confined  to  men,  and  that 
women  have  but  rarely  stooped  to  it. 
From  Semiramis  to  Mrs.  Somerville,  from 
Deborah  to  Joan  of  Arc,  all  famous  wo- 
men have  fairly  won  their  fame.  Even 
such  minor  lights  as  Cleopatra,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  had 
honest  claims  to  the  smill  positions  they 
assumed.  This  is  probably  because,  with 
their  finer  instincts,  women  see  and  feel, 
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as  men  do  not,  that  no  faithful  likeness 
can  be  made  of  glory,  and  that  when  we 
foolishly  attempt  to  produce  a  portrait  of 
it,  we  never  get  beyond  caricature.  Car- 
icature ? —  A  startling  thought  comes 
into  us.  Have  we  ourselves  fallen  into 
that  same  disaster  without  knowing  it  ? 
We  stop  with  a  shiver  of  alarm. 

But  we  stop  about  glory  only  ;  it  would 
be  most  discourteous  if,  under  the  sud- 
den influence  of  this  emotion,  we  were  to 
leave  the  vanities  of  nations  without 
wishing  them  good-bye.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  them,  let  us,  at  all  events, 
be  polite.  We  have  made  acquaintance 
with  them  in  some  detail ;  we  know  ap- 
proximately what  they  are,  and  in  what 
fashion  they  behave ;  and  we  are  aware 
that,  notwithstanding  alt  their  outra|^eous 
faults,  they  have  an  excellent  position  in 
society.  So  let  us  conduct  them  to  their 
carriage.  Another  reason  for  offering 
them  our  arm  for  the  last  time  is  that 
they  are  so  wonderfully  like  certain 
painted,  over-dressed,  old  women  that  we 
all  have  met,  who  persist  in  youth  and 
sprightliness  despite  their  years,  who  try 
bard  to  get  us  to  make  a  little  love  to 
them,  who  are  particularly  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  but  who  give  good  dinners,  and 
to  whom  we  are,  in  consequence,  civil 
from  pure  selfishness.  Their  gowns  are 
riotous  and  show  too  much  faded  skin  ; 
the  diamonds  on  their  fingers  attract  too 
much  attention  to  their  shrivelled  hands  ; 
their  talk  is  simultaneously  amorous  and 
spiteful :  but  with  all  these  repulsive 
peculiarities,  they  are  so  full  of  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  so  crammed  with 
amusing  stories,  so  well  up  in  social 
scandal,  and  so  excessively  insinuating;, 
that  one  supports  them  as  an  inevitable 
noisance  which  has  its  pleasant  side. 
We  don't  respect  them,  though  we  dine 
with  them :  we  think  they  might  just 
as  well  expire  at  once,  and  leave 
their  fortunes  —  which  are  very  large 
—  to  less  deceptive  candidates  for  pub- 
lic admiration :  but  we  should  shrink 
from  killing  them,  even  if  we  could  do 
so  without  Deing  caught ;  for  our  ill  will 
against  them  is  scarcelv  deep  enough  to 
tempt  us  on  to  crime,  international  con- 
ceits are  much  of  the  same  nature  as 
these  old  ladies,  an.d  inspire  the  same 
sort  of  sentiments ;  but  as  they  do  not 
act  for  their  individual  advantage  —  as 
they  operate  in  no  way  for  themselves, 
but  for  all  of  us  collectively — they  differ, 
morally,  from  worldly  dowagers.  The 
likeness,  therefore,  does  not  go  beyond 
ouiside  similarities  of  features  and  of 


manner.  The  vanities  of  States  wear 
rouge  and  ostrich-feathers,  just  like  the 
others,  and  go  to  court,  and  have  them- 
selves announced  by  tremendous  names, 
and  make  so  much  noise  that  they  oblige 
everybody  to  turn  round  and  look  at 
them  ;  but  they  do  it  all  with  a  good  in- 
tention, and  are,  for  that  one  reason, 
more  edifying  than  the  wizened  dames 
with  whom  we  have  been  comparing  them. 
But  still  we  can  imagine  no  equally  cor- 
rect similitude  for  the  antiquated  preten- 
tious mannerisms  by  which  each  nation 
manifests  its  self-esteem.  It  would  be  far 
pleasanter,  of  course,  and  more  patriotic 
too,  to  liken  them  to  charming  children, 
full  of  grace  and  truth  and  innocence  ; 
and  to  comfort  ourselves,  on  taking  leave 
of  them,  with  the  thought  that  they  have, 
deservedly,  before  them  a  long  career  of 
brightness,  usefulness,  and  teaching. 
But,  alas  !  we  cannot  imagine  that  at  all : 
it  is  quite  the  other  way.  These  vanities 
will  continue  to  last  on  —  their  duration 
will,  according  to  probabilities,  be  terri- 
bly persistent ;  but  thev  will  not  lead  the 
cheery,  lightsome,  laughing  life  of  well- 
taught  girls,  who  are  fitting  themselves 
to  become  useful  women.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  them  but  the  pertinacious  though 
propped-up  existence  of  frivolous,  affect- 
ed, rich  old  females,  whose  early  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected,  and  who  have 
never  recovered  the  lost  ground. 

Yet  nations  hold  on  solidly  to  their 
vanities.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
ashamed  of  them,  or  to  think  that  they 
are  either  comical  or  inutile.  They  treat 
them  very  seriously,  and  do  not  gener- 
ally see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  them,-^ 
which  utter  want  of  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  makes  one  sorry  for  the  na- 
tions. When  we  look  back  at  them,  they 
seem  scarcely  worthy  of  the  respectful 
treatment  they  everywhere  receive.  We 
have  glanced  at  titles,  ceremonial,  deco- 
rations, privileges,  forms,  and  surely  we 
cannot  urge  that  any  of  them  are  essen- 
tial to  our  progress  or  our  honour.  Some 
of  them  are  occasionally  useful ;  that  is 
undeniable :  but  when  they  do  happen 
to  be  useful,  it  is  always  in  small  ways  ; 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  them,  even 
in  their  best  shape,  which  elevates  or 
ennobles.  It  is  in  the  flag  alone  that  we 
find  a  great  idea ;  it  is  in  glory  only  that 
we  find  a  noble  pride.  •  The  others,  with- 
out exception,  are  little  and  unworthy. 
But  they  are  like  war  in  one  respect  — 
we  can  use  nothing  else  instead  of  them  ; 
so  apparently  we  shall  go  on  employing 
them^  as  we  go  on  fighting. 
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Yet,  after  all,  why  should  we  desire  to 
suppress  them  ?  It  is  no  particular  con- 
cern of  ours  if  other  nations  are  rather 
foolish  ;  indeed  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  us  that  they  should  be  so,  if  only  the 
United  Kingdom  were  a  model  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.  But  there  again  arises  an 
objection  ;  superior  wisdom  is  often  such 
an  insufferable  bore,  that  we  should  prob- 
ably get  quite  tired  of  it  in  a  fortnight, 
and  should  wish  ourselves  back  once 
more  amongst  the  general  average  of 
foolish  people.  Perhaps  things  are  bet- 
ter as  they  are  than  they  would  be  other- 
wise :  we  are  not  invariably  safe  judges 
of  what  suits  us  ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  we  mi^ht  make  a  considerable 
mistake  by  purifying  too  much. 

And  now  we  say  farewell  to  interna- 
tional vanities.  Not  with  emotion  or 
regret,  but  with  civil,  calm  indifference, 
as  one  salutes  a  fellow-traveller  (on  the 
Continent)  at  a  journev's  end.  They 
have  not  gained  much  by  being  better 
known ;  they  still  deserve  to  be  de- 
scribed as  little  subjects  with  great 
names. 
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GoNDORORO,  as  most  people  who  read 
English  know  by  this  time,  is  an  impor- 
tant point  or  station  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
which  has  become  famous  during  the  last 
few  years  through  the  visits  of  several 
well-known  travellers  and  explorers.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
readers  in  general  have  realized  the  facts 
as  to  its  position.  Khartoum,  the  town 
at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  While 
Niles,  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
Southern  or  Upper  Egypt,  lies  above  the 
sixth  cataract,  at  a  distance  of  some  1,500 
miles  from  Cairo.  Up  to  this  point  the 
Nile  is  a  clear  open  river,  with  a  perma- 
nent channel  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
Beyond  it  the  main  channel  disappears  in 
many  places,  and  the  huge  stream  filters 
down  south  through  vast  masses  of  vege- 
tation hardening  into  morass,  and  lakes 
which  are  silting  up  and  changing  their 
forms  from  month  to  month  — almost 
from  week  to  week.  And  away  beyond 
this  dismal  swamp,  1,409  measured  miles 
south  of  Khartoum,  and  1,621  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  lies  this  same  Gon- 
dokoro. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  straight 
away  from  Boston  or  New  York  to  Sioux 


City,  or  other  outpost  station  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  knows  what  1,400  miles 
mean,  and  also  in  some  degree  what  it  is 
to  feel  like  being  somehow  on  the  edge 
of  the  known  world.  But  1,400  miles  of 
drift-weed  and  morass  between  you  and 
the  nearest  station  inhabited  by  a  white 
man  in  the  centre  of  Africa  !  One  can- 
not altogether  wonder  that  the  hearts  of 
the  men  in  Baker  Pasha's  expedition  were 
broken  by  the  time  they  reached  this 
(so-called)  resting-place.  The  strain  even 
on  the  strong  heart  and  will  of  their  com- 
mander shows  here  and  there  in  his 
journal.  "  We  appeared,"  he  writes,  "  to 
have  forsaken  the  known  world,  and, 
having  passed  the  river  Styx,  to  have 
become  secluded  forever  in  a  wild  land 
of  our  own,  where  all  were  enemies  like 
evil  spirits,  and  where  it  was  necessary 
either  to  procure  food  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  or  to  lie  down  and  die."  And 
again,  "  We  were  lost  to  the  world  almost 
as  absolutely  as  though  quartered  in  the 
moon."  Aad  to  this,  that  Gondokoro  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  was  the 
general  depot  for  all  stolen  cattle  and 
slaves,  and  the  starting-point  for  every 
piratical  and  man-hunting  expedition, 
which  he  had  come  expressly  to  put 
down  ;  that  his  troops,  except  those  under 
his  own  immediate  personal  influence, 
who  formed  his  body-guard,  were  utterly 
averse  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  that  the 
neighbouring  tribes  were  all  in  league 
with  the  slave-traders,  and  openly  hostile 
to  Baker  Pasha  and  his  mission  —  and 
we  have  a  picture  of  as  ilinpromising  a 
situation,  and  of  as  heavy  a  piece  of  work 
as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  amongst 
that  small  band  of  Englishmen  who,  from 
the  days  of  Drake  and  Frobisher  and 
Hawkins  to  those  of  Rajah  Brooke  and 
Bishop  Patteson  and  David  Livingstone, 
have  been  told  off,  as  it  were,  in  one  way 
or  another  as  pioneers  in  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth. 

At  Gondokoro,  then,  the  old  mission 
station,  beinj^  such  a  place  as  this,  Baker 
Pasha  and  his  expedition  arrived  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1871.  They  found  the  old 
settlement  abandoned,  only  some  half- 
dozen  broken-down  huts  standing.  The 
mission-house,  which  had  been  built  of 
brick,  and  which  was  standing  in  1865, 
I  the  date  of  Baker's  last  visit,  had  utterly 
disappeared.   The  natives  had,  it  seems, 

Culled  it  down,  and  ground  the  bright  red 
ricks  into  fine  red  powder,  which,  mixed 
I  with  grease,  served  them  as  a  holiday 
costume  on  special  occasions  —  "  the 
house  of  God  turned       pomade  divine^* 
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as  the  pasha  puts  it.  The  only  trace  left 
by  the  mission  was  an  avenue  of  fine 
lemon-trees,  still  standing,  thoueh  sadly 
broken  here  and  there,  under  which  the 
neglected  fruit  lay  rotting,  bushel  upon 
bashel  —  more  melancholy  surel v  than  if 
there  had  remained  no  trace  at  all  of  the 
men  or  their  work. 

Such  was  Gondokoro  on  the  15th  of 
April,  when  Baker  selected  the  sites  for 
his  own  station  and  that  of  the  main  body 
of  the  expedition.  For  the  former  he 
chose  a  rising  knoll  by  the  river-side, 
some  six  acres  in  extent,  upon  which 
crew  a  few  large  trees.  The  diah" 
C€€ah — a  roomy,  comfortable  Nile-boat 
in  which  Lady  Baker  lived  —  was  moored 
close  by  the  bank,  and  the  fine  grass  in 
front  was  kept  closely  cut,  like  a  lawn 
some  thirty  yards  in  depth,  on  which 
stood  a  fine  butternut  tree,  their  outn 
door  drawing-room.  On  the  knoll  the 
body-guard  (the  "  Forty  Thieves,"  as  they 
were  endearingly  called)  and  other  re- 
tainers were  housed  in  a  few  days  in 
neat  huts,  each  surrounded  by  a  garden 
of  its  own,  which  within  a  week  were  sown 
with  onions,  radishes,  beans,  spinach, 
four  varieties  of  water-melons,  sweet 
melons,  cucumbers,  oranges,  custard-ap- 
ples, Indian  corn,  garlic,  barmian,  to- 
bacco, cabbages,  tomatoes,  chilis,  long 
capsicums,  carrots,  parsley,  and  celery." 
Large  gardens  were  also  formed  at  the 
headquarters'  station,  the  site  of  the  old 
mission,  where  the  troops  were  employed 
daily  from  6  a.m.  till  il  in  agriculture, 
and  by  the  27th  of  April  almost  all  the 
crops  had  appeared  above  ground.  With- 
in another  month  the  larger  station  was 
completed  and  fenced,  powder  and  other 
magazines  erected  with  galvanized-iron 
roots,  and  all  necessary  arrangements 
made  for  permanent  occupation. 

In  expeditions  to  distant  lands.  Baker 
maintains  it  is  necessary  "  to  induce  feel- 
ings of  home  amongst  your  people.**  A 
hut  is  only  shelter,  but  a  garden  planted 
by  themselves  at  once  catches  hold  of 
the  wildest  natures.  Even  the  liberated 
slaves  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  their  gardens  at  Gk>ndo- 
koro,  and  not  a  day  passed  without  re- 
quest for  leave  to  work  with  hoe  or 
spade. 

The  incidental  glimpses  we  get  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Tittle  station  are  singu- 
larly bright  and  fascinating^,  probablj^  all 
the  more  so  from  its  terrible  and  anxious 
surroundings.  The  deck  of  the  diahbeeah 
is  furnished  with  easy-chairs  and  car- 
pets ;  eighteen  can  dine  there  comfort- 


ably. The  negro  boys  and  girls,  most  of 
them  released  from  the  slave-traders  the 
year  before,  lower  down  the  Nile,  have 
grown  into  most  respectable  lads  and 
lasses  under  Lady  Baker^s  discipline,  and 
have  learnt  to  wait  at  table  and  do  all 
kinds  of  domestic  work  neatly  and  well. 
The  boys  are  —  Amarn,  the  delicate  little 
Abyssinian  ;  Saat  and  Bellaal,  fine  pow- 
erful lads  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  ;  Kin- 
yon  (the  crocodile),  a  Bari  orphan  boy 
who  had  come  into  the  station  and  volun- 
teered to  serve ;  Jarvah,  the  fat  boy, 
cook's  mate,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  pots, 
controlled  by  the  cook  Abdullah,  for- 
merly a  Shillook  slave,  now  an  excellent 
culinary  artist,  though  dull,  and  calling 
cocks  and  hens  "  bulls  "  and  "  women 
and  lastly,  little  Kookoo,  a  Bari  boy  of 
six,  who  had  stolen  in  from  his  tribe,  and 
gradually  settled  himself  in  the  kitchen. 

These  six  boys  are  dressed  in  uniform 
of  loose  trousers,  reaching  half-way  down 
the  calf,  blouse,  and  leather  belt  with 
buckle,  and  fez  for  the  head.  Uniforms 
of  dark  blue,  with  red  facings ;  or  for 
high  days  white  with  red  facings,  and 
strong  brown  suits  for  travelling  and 
rough  wear.  There  are  regular  hours  for 
every  kind  of  work  ;  and  the  boys  are  so 
civilized  that  they  always  change  their 
clothes  to  wait,  and  "  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  comfort,  thieving  being  quite 
unknown  amongst  them."  In  fact,  they 
have  been  so  well  trained  and  cared  for 
by  Lady  Baker  that  "in  many  ways  they 
might  nave  been  excellent  examples  for 
boys  of  their  class  in  England."  One 
can  only  wish  in  these  days  that  some 
such  could  be  imported  trom  Central 
Africa.  Thrice  out  of  the  number  never 
required  even  a  scolding  through  the 
long  expedition  south  of  Gondokoro, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  second  vol- 
ume. The  girls  are  not  so  promising  or 
attractive,  though  they  too  are  dressed  in 
pretty  uniforms,  and  manage  to  learn 
washing  under  the  old  black  duenna 
Karka.  Then  round  the  central  house- 
hold, we  find  those  of  the  "  Forty 
Thieves"  and  other  retainers  groupea, 
and  get  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
many  of  these  fine  fellows  —  with  poor  All 
Nedjar,  the  fine-tempered  champion  run- 
ner and  athlete,  brave  as  a  lion,  whose 
name,  after  his  death,  his  commander 
carved  on  the  stock  of  his  snider,  and 
reserved  the  weapon  for  the  best  man 
of  the  body-guard  —  with  Monsoor,  the 
faithful  Christian  —  with  the  graceless 
fisherman  Howarti,  who  in  answer  to 
Baker's  remonstrance,  "  Ah,  Howarti, 
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you  are  d  bad  Mussulman  ;  you  don't  say 
^ Bismillah'*  when  you  cast  your  net," 
replied,  "  It's  no  use  saying  ^  Bismillah  * 
in  deep  water — nothing  will  catch  them 
in  the  deep ;  and  I  can  catch  them  with- 
out *  Bismillah '  in  the  shallows." 

Nine  months  of  such  domestic  life 
in ust  leave  some  mark  for  good,  one 
would  say,  even  at  Gondokoro.  But  per- 
haps we  delay  too  long  on  this  side  of 
the  vivid  picture  which  is  painted  at  once 
with  rare  plainness  and  skill  in  this 
charming  book.  Let  us  look  outside  the 
little  six-acre  knoll  by  the  side  of  the 
Nile.  The  large  camp,  containing  at 
first  some  1,200  soldiers  and  their  fol- 
lowers, under  Colonel  Abd-el-Kader,  with 
the  flag  of  Egypt  flying  from  a  mast 
eighty  feet  high  in  the  centre,  is  the  first 
object  which  meets  us.  Within  we  find 
constant  alternations  of  confidence  and 
hopelessness  and  despair,  breaking  out 
into  remonstrance  and  all  but  into  open 
mutiny.  The  Khedive  of  Eg^ypt,  their 
ruler,  has  sent  this  Christian  pasha 
down  into  these  strange  lands  "  with  su- 
preme power,  even  that  of  death,  over 
all  those  who  compose  the  expedition," 
with  "the  same  absolute  and  supreme 
authority  over  all  those  countries  belong- 
ing to  the  Nile  basin  south  of  Gondoko- 
ro." His  mission  is,  so  runs  the  firman, 
"to  suppress  the  slave-trade;  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  regular  commerce  ;  to 
open  to  navigation  the  great  lakes  of  the 
equator;  and  to  establish  a  chain  of  mil- 
itary stations  and  commercial  depots,  dis- 
tant at  intervals  of  three  days'  march, 
throughout  Central  Africa,  accepting 
Gondokoro  as  the  base  of  operations.*' 
What  right  the  Khedive  had  to  grant 
such  a  firman  we  will  not  stop  just  now 
to  inquire.  Under  it,  at  any  rate,  here  is 
this  Christian  pasha  bent  on  carrying  out 
the  whole  of  the  objects  therein  indicat- 
ed, and  above  all,  that  most  hopeless 
and  unpopular  of  all,  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.  He  is  a  man  of  iron, 
with  whom  no  one  can  trifle,  whom  no 
one  can  escape.  Not  an  officer  of  the 
expedition  can  pick  up  a  slave  girl  or 
boy ;  not  a  man  can  offer  the  slightest 
insult  to  a  woman,  or  appropriate  the 
smallest  piece  of  property,  without  run- 
ning imminent  risk  of  severe  flogging,  if 
not  worse. 

They  are  sent  down  through  these 
frightful  wastes  of  mud,  weed,  and  water, 
through  which  they  have  spent  months  in 
cutting  passages  which  have  closed  up 
behind  them,  to  carry  out  such  a  mission, 
under  such  a  commander.  Around  them 


the  whole  of  the  country,  occupied  by  the 
Bari  tribe  —  a  tribe  so  numerous  and 
warlike  that  Abou  Saood,  the  chief  of  the 
slave-dealers,  finds  it  politic  to  be  in  alli- 
ance with  them  —  is  fiercely  hostile.  The 
chiefs  are  insolent,  defiant ;  do  not 
want  any  government ; "  will  supply  no 
provisions ;  in  a  few  weeks  are  opeiuy  at 
war  with  the  expedition,  and  harassing 
the  camp  by  constant  alarms  and  attacks. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  his 
troops  should  have  been  one  long  and 
constant  cause  of  anxiety  to  him,  and 
that  their  conduct  both  in  camp  and  in 
the  field  should  have  been  such  as  to 
make  him  almost  despair  again  and 
again.  Nevertheless  in  the  nine  months, 
from  April  15,  1871,  to  January  22,  1872, 
Baker  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  work 
as  to  have  brought  all  the  surrounding 
tribes  to  acknowledge  his  authority  and 
sue  for  his  friendship,  and  to  have  so 
thoroughly  established  the  settlement  of 
Gondokoro  as  to  feel  justified  in  leaving 
it  under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
native  officers,  with  a  force,  including 
sailors,  of  145  muskets,  while  he  himself, 
taking  Lady  Baker  and  his  household 
with  him,  and  212  officers  and  men,  start- 
ed south  to  endeavour  to  complete  the 
work  of  establishing  military  and  com- 
mercial station^,  and  suppressing  the 
traffic  of  the  slave-dealers  in  the  equato- 
rial regions  south  of  Gondokoro. 

This  second  act  opens  with  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  by  tumultuous 
remonstrance  —  or,  in  plain  words,  un- 
armed mutiny  —  to  resist  the  expedition 
south  of  Gondokoro.  By  this  time  Baker 
was  well  aware  that  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  though  to  him  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  expedition,  was  not 
one  in  any  favour  either  with  the  author- 
ities whom  he  was  serving  or  his  own 
soldiers.  But  he  had  more  than  grudg- 
ing support  and  passive  resistance  to 
reckon  with.  The  whole  country  which 
he  was  going  to  annex,  and  civilize  if  he 
could,  was  already  leased  to  a  great 
Egyptian  trading  firm  —  Agad  and  Co. 
—  of  which  one  Abou  Saood  was  the  rep- 
resentative. This  firm  paid  a  yearly 
rent  of  some  3000/.  to  the  government  of 
the  Soudan  for  the  trading  monopoly, 
and  Abou  Saood  was  the  most  notorious 
slave-trader  on  the  Nile.  He  kept  in  his 
employment  paid  bands  of  kidnappers, 
had  established  stations  as  centres  of  the 
traffic  up  and  down  the  whole  district, 
and  had  hitherto  sent  his  ships  with  car- 
l^oes  of  slaves  down  the  Nile  in  perfect 
impunity,  bribing  the  officials  at  the  gov- 
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erament  stations,  who,  we  find,  from  Dr. 
Schweinfurtb,  took  "from  two  to  five 
dollars  a  bead  bush-money "  for  every 
slave  they  allowed  to  pass.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible from  the  evidence  given  in  the 
book  to  satisfy  oneself  whether  the  Khe- 
dive himself  really  knew  of  this  lease  to 
the  great  slave-dealing  company,  and  the 
use  which  was  made  of  it  when  he  issued 
his  firman  to  Baker.  The  lord  of  Egypt 
knows  apparently  not  much  more  of  what 
goes  on  in  these  distantsouthern  regions 
than  officials,  interested  in  keeping 
things  as  they  are,  choose  to  tell  him, 
and  we  may  perhaps  fairly  give  him 
credit  for  a  genuine  wish  to  establish 
order  and  put  down  kidnapping  so  long 
as  he  keeps  an  Englishman  at  the  head 
of  afi[airs. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Baker  knew 
nothing  of  the  lease  when  he  accepted 
his  mission,  and  that  it  added  enormous- 
ly to  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter. 
Thus  far  he  had  overcome  them  ;  but  the 
establishment  of  a  station  at  Gondokoro, 
and  the  submission  and  pacification  of 
the  Bari  tribes  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, were  only  a  small  part  of  the 
work  he  had  undertaken.  South  of  Gon- 
dokoro, and  between  it  and  the  great 
lakes,  lay  a  fertile  district,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  miles  across,  which 
was  the  favourite  ground  of  the  slave- 
traders.  In  it  they  had  four  large  sta- 
tions, the  principal  being  at  Fatiko, 
which  kept  the  country  practically  in 
their  power.  Beyond  lay  the  kingdom  of 
Unyoro,  which  Baker  knew  well,  and 
with  the  late  king  of  which  he  had  been 
on  terms  of  friendship  nine  years  before. 
Beyond  Unyoro,  again,  lay  the  kingdom 
of  Uganda,  ru4ed  by  M't^s^,  also  an  old 
friend.  These  two  kingdoms  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  well  organized,  and 
capable  of  resisting  the  slave-traders ; 
while  the  latter,  Uganda,  was  already  in 
communication  with  Zanzibar  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  If  the  intermediate  district 
could  be  cleared  of  Abou  Saood  and  his 
bands  there  was  every  hope  for  the  future. 
If  not,  his  mission  would  have  been  a 
failure,  and  the  clouds  under  which  all 
atrocities  might  go  on  with  impunity 
would  close  over  Central  Africa  again. 
In  this  conviction  the  pasha  started  on 
his  expedition  from  Gondokoro,  by  the 
conduct  and  results  of  which  he  will  in 
the  end  be  judged.  And  here  one  must 
face  one  set  of  criticisms  which  the  T>ub- 
licatton  of  this  book,  and  the  conduct  of 
its  author,  have  called  forth  in  abundance, 
and  of  which  we  have  not  heard  the  last. 


Giving  Sir  S.  Baker  all  credit,  it  is  said, 
for  his  own  intentions,  he  knew  that  in 
carrying  them  out  he  must  annex  large 
districts  inhabited  by  free  tribes  to  a 
kingdom  despotically  governed.  To  do 
this  these  tribes  must  be  subdued  by 
force,  when  necessary,  which  is  not  the 
work  for  which  Englishmen  are  honoured 
in  their  own  country. 

Sir  S.  Baker  had  counted  the  cost  be- 
fore he  put  his  Hand  to  the  work.  Long 
residence  in  these  countries  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  one  practicable  step 
for  the  improvement  of  Equatorial  Africa 
was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
government  over  these  tribes,  and  that 
the  only  country  which  could  form  such 
a  government  was  Egypt.  Had  Eng- 
land remained  in  Abyssinia  the  case 
would  have  been  different ;  as  it  was, 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  he  frankly 
accepted  the  responsibility.  "The  first 
steps,  in  establishing  the  authority  of  a 
new  government,'*  he  writes, "  over  tribes 
hitherto  savage  and  intractable,  must  of 
necessity  be  accompanied  by  military 
operations.  War  is  inseparable  from  an- 
nexation, and  the  law  of  force,  resorted  to 
in  self-defence,  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  power 
which  is  eventually  to  govern." 

There  is  the  case,  put  shortly.  And 
we  do  not  think  any  average  Englishman, 
wishing  to  see  right  done  in  the  world, 
and  wrong  put  down  —  nay,  we  will  go 
further,  we  do  not  think  any  fair-minded 
member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  or  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  whose  special  aim  in 
life  is  to  raise  and  protect  the  inferior 
races,  and  see  that  they  get  fair  play  — 
can  doubt  that  Baker  came  to  a  right  de- 
cision, or  would  wish  that  he  had  never 
accepted  service  under  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt.  It  is  unfortunately  a  condition  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live  that,  as  Mr. 
Biglow  bitterly  remarks  in  one  of  his 
early  poems, 

Civilization  must  go  forrard, 
Sometimes  upon  a  powder-cart 

It  is  a  blessing  for  the  world  when  the 
powder-cart  is  pulled  by  men,  who,  to  the 
strength  of  will  and  genius  necessary  to 
leaders  in  such  undertakings,  add  the 
kindliness,  the  patience,  and  the  human- 
ity of  Sir  S.  Baker. 

He  himself  anticipates  the  strictures  of 
another  class  of  critics.  Military  men  will 
condemn  his  advance  south.  Scarcely, 
one  would  think,  for  here  at  any  rate  the 
test  is  success.  Besides,  as  he  urges,  ^*  if 
risks  were  to  be  measured  in  Africa  by 
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ordinary  rules  there  would  be  little  hope 
of  progress."  Neither  in  Africa,  nor  in- 
deed elsewhere.  If  Baker  is  to  be  blamed 
in  Africa,  the  same  blame  must  attach  to 
Sir  C.  Napier  in  Scinde,  and  to  Sherman 
in  Georgia.  A  base,  and  communications 
with  it,  are  of  course  the  first  necessity 
in  war.  But  a  commander  who  is  always 
thinking  of  his  base,  loses  as  much  power 
for  his  work  as  a  preacher  who  is  always 
thinking  about  saving  his  own  soul. 
Whether  looked  upon  from  a  political  or 
military  standpoint,  this  expedition  of  Sir 
,  S.  Baker's  must  always  remain  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  our  stirring  times. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  go  to  this  book 
and  judge  for  himself.  He  will  be  well 
rewarded  in  any  case  by  the  intense  in- 
terest of  the  story. 

After  the  preliminary  difficulties  of 
transportation  had  been  overcome,  the  lit- 
tle band  of  212  men,  with  Sir  S.  Baker's 
household,  started  away  southwards  for 
Fatiko,  the  principal  town  and  station  of 
the  intermediate  land  between  Gondokoro 
and  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro ;  165  miles 
from  the  former  place,  and  nearly  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Every  day's  ad- 
vance brings  them  into  finer  country,  and 
makes  Baker's  spirits  rise  and  his  views 
widen,  as  we  learn  from  the  extracts  from 
his  journal.  He  finds  himself  in  a  dis- 
trict with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  in 
which  he  knows  that  he  must  have  many 
friends  left.  On  February  2nd,  they 
reach  the  highest  point  of  their  route, 
eight  miles  from  the  Asua  River,  and  be- 
gin to  descend  towards  Fatiko.  Here 
"the  promised  land"  breaks  upon  them. 
"  The  grand  while  Nile  lay  like  a  broad 
streak  of  silver  on  our  right,  as  it  flowed 
in  a  calm,  deep  stream  direct  from  the 
Albert  N'yanza.  Its  waters  had  not  as 
yet  been  broken  by  a  fall ;  the  troubles  of 
river-life  lay  in  the  future."  —  "  Here  had 
I  always  hoped  to  bring  my  steamers,  as 
the  starting-point  for  the  opening  of  the 
heart  of  Africa  to  navigation."  ( By  this 
time,  the  steamer  put  together  at  Gondo- 
koro during  his  absence  by  his  English 
workmen  may  be  actually  on  these  wa- 
ters.) Before  them,  as  they  descended, 
lies  the  vast  plain  of  Ibrahim^yah,  des- 
tined in  Baker's  judgment  to  become  the 
capital  of  Central  Africa.  Splendid  vis- 
ions fill  his  brain  of  the  trade,  developed 
by  the  steamers  on  the  Albert  N'yanza, 
and  concentrated  on  this  spot,  whence 
there  will  be  a  regular  camel-post  to  Gon- 
dokoro until  the  short  railway  of  120 
miles  is  built,  which  will  open  the  very 
heart  of  Africa  to  steam-transport  direct 


from  the  Mediterranean  —  when  th*  tra\r- 
eller  will  embark  at  London  Bridge,  dis- 
embark at  Gondokoro,  and  with  one  shift 
of  luggage  find  himself  steaming  on  the 
bosom  0?  the  mysterious  equatorial  lakes  I 
Golden  dreams  !  —  but  already  on  the 
high-road  to  fulfilment.  "I  revelled  in 
this  lovely  country.  The  air  was  delight- 
ful. There  was  an  elasticity  of  spirit,  the 
result  of  the  atmosphere,  that  made  one 
feel  happy  in  spite  of  many  anxieties. 
My  legs  felt  like  steel  as  we  strode  on 
before  the  horses,  rifle  on  shoulder,  into 
the  broad  valley."  Cortez,  "  silent  upon  a 
peak  in  Darien,"  must  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling. 

But  Baker  is  soon  saddened  in  spite  of 
the  wonderful  beauty  and  abundance  of 
the  land.  "Neither  a  village  nor  the 
print  of  a  human  foot  appeared.  This 
beautiful  district,  that  had  formerly 
abounded  in  villages,  had  been  depopu- 
lated by  the  slave-liunters." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  they  burst  sud- 
denly on  Fatiko,  the  band  playing,  the 
212  rank  and  file  dressed  in  their  scarlet 
shirts  and  white  linen  trousers,  and  Lady 
Baker  and  the  household  all  in  their  best. 
They  halt  before  the  place  in  full  view  of 
Abou  Saood's  station,  occupying  thirty 
acres,  and  from  which,  as  Baker  could 
see  through  his  glass,  crowds  of  slaves 
were  already  being  hurried  out  towards 
the  south.  One  of  the  first  deputation 
which  approaches  the  pasha  turns  out  to 
be  his  old  dragoman,  Mohammed,  now  in 
the  service  of  Abou  Saood,  but  a  repen- 
tant dragoman  longing  to  be  quit  of  slave- 
running.  Soon,  several  natives  come 
out,  and  recognize  the  pasha  and  Lady 
Baker,  and  are  delighted  at  their  return. 
The  drums  beat  in  the  slaver's  station, 
and  a  number  of  men  form  themselves 
under  crimson  flags  in  front  of  the  town. 
But  Abou  Saood  is  not  yet  prepared  for 
resistance,  and  himself  appears,  profess- 
ing good-will,  and  anxiety  to  assist  the 
pasha. 

Baker  excuses  himself  for  not  having 
arrested  this  arch  enemy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  expedition,  and  had  he  done  so,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  all  the 
subsequent  bloodshed  might  have  been 
saved.  For  in  this  district,  north  of  Un- 
yoro, he  effects  his  object  without  firing 
a  shot.  The  sheiks  come  to  him,  de- 
lighted that  he  is  in  power,  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge him  and  his  government,  and 
praying  only  to  be  rid  of  the  slave-dealers 
and  Agad  and  Co.  Scruples  as  to  the 
position  of  these  people,  as  holders  of  a 
kind  of  title  from  the  same  government 
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be  was  serving,  seem  to  have  had  great 
weight  with  Baker,  and  to  have  caused 
him  to  deal  with  great  caution  and  forbear- 
ance. 

One  hundred  men  under  Major  Abdul- 
lab  were  left  to  hold  Fatiko,  and  the 
march  to  Masindi,  the  capital  of  Unyoro, 
commenced  on  March  the  i8th.  Through 
the  intrigues  of  Abou  Saood,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  carriers 
and  provisions,  the  capital  was  not 
reached  till  April  25th.  On  the  way  Ba- 
ker took  possession  of  Foweera,  the 
southernmost  station  of  the  slave-traders, 
a  beautiful  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Vic- 
toria Nile,  and  enlisted  Suleiman,  the 
vakeel  of  Agad  and  Co.,  and  his  men 
whom  he  found  there  as  irregulars  in  the 
government  service.  He  had  scarcely 
turned  his  back  when  they  were  at  their 
old  practices  again.  Round  this  station 
the  country  was  now  a  wilderness,  which 
seven  years  before  Baker  had  left  "a per- 
fect garden,  thickly  peopled,  and  produ- 
cing all  that  man  could  desire."  But  civil 
war  had  raged  in  Unyoro,  fomented  by 
the  slave-dealers,  and  at  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  Abou  Saood's  men  were  about 
to  march  with  the  young  king's  forces  to 
attack  a  powerful  neighbouring  chief, 
Rionga  by  name,  who  had  always  main- 
tained his  independence  of  the  king  of 
Unyoro.  This  raid  was  preventecT  by 
Baker's  arrival,  and  Kabba  Rega,  the 
joung  king,  who  had  ascended  his 
father's  throne  by  means  of  treacherous 
murders,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
drunken  coward,  bitterly  resented  the 
miscarriage  of  his  plans.  Studied  neglect 
and  deliberate  insult  on  his  part  were  re- 
buked with  firmness,  time  after  time,  but 
with  no  good  effect.  The  liberation  of  a 
number  of  Unyoro  women  and  children 
from  the  slave-dealers  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters. The  declaration  of  the  Egyptian 
protectorate  on  the  14th  of  May,  and 
finally  the  reception  by  Baker  of  a  depu- 
tation from  his  old  friend  the  king  of 
Uganda  (M't^s^,  seem  to  have  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  During  their  resi- 
dence in  Masindi  Baker's  force  had  built 
a  strong  fort  capable  of  resisting  any  sud- 
den atuck,  which  was  scarcely  finished 
ere  it  was  wanted.  After  several  hostile 
demonstrations  and  an  attempt  to  poison 
the  whole  force,  which  was  within  an  ace 
of  success,  the  smouldering  flame  broke 
out,  and  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
fort,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
natives,  the  destruction  of  the  town,  and 
its  subsequent  evacuation  by  Baker  on 
the  14th  of  June. 


The  story  of  the  march  through  grass 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  forest,  back 
to  Foweera,  through  constant  ambus- 
cades, is  one  of  the  most  intense  inter- 
est, and  after  reading  it  breathlessly,  one 
is  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
could  have  been  so  signally  successful. 
The  admirable  coolness  and  courage  of 
the  men,  and  their  absolute  trust  in  their 
leader,  will  account  for  much.  These 
blacks,  under  their  gallant  colonel,  Abd- 
el-Kader,  might  now  be  trusted  to  do  all 
that  fighting  men  could  do.  But  their 
number  had  been  reduced  to  100,  or, 
including  four  sailors  and  four  of  the 
Bari  tribe  who  had  learnt  to  fall  in  as  sol- 
diers, to  108.  These,  marching  in  single 
file  through  the  dense  grass,  had  to  pro- 
tect the  women  and  servants,  and  carry 
the  baggage,  the  strongest  men  being 
loaded  with  sixty-four  pounds  of  ammu- 
nition each. 

A  Bari  guide  led  the  advance-g^ard  of 
fifteen  men,  under  Abd-el-Kader,  armed 
with  sniders.  These  were  supported  by 
Baker  himself  with  ten  sniders  in  charge 
of  the  ammunition,  and  followed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Baker,  L'\dy  Baker,  and  servants. 
The  rear -guard  consisted  of  fifteen  sni- 
ders under  Lieutenant  Mustapha.  Each 
man  was  ordered  to  keep  just  near  enough 
to  be  able  to  touch  the  knapsack  of  the 
man  before  him,  knowing  that  should  this 
line  be  broken  by  a  sudden  rush  all  was 
over.  If  attacked  on  both  sides,  as  was 
often  the  case,  the  alternate  files  were  to 
face  right  and  left,  place  their  loads  on 
the  ground,  and  fire  low  into  the  grass. 
Orders  were  passed  along  the  line  by 
buglers,  who  were  with  the  advance  and 
rear  guards,  and  with  Baker. 

In  this  formation  they  marched  the 
eighty  miles,  with  a  loss  of  ten  killed  and 
eleven  wounded,  including  in  the  latter 
category  the  commanders  of  the  advance 
and  rear  guards,  Abd-el-Kader  and  Mo- 
hammed Mustapha.  None  but  black 
troops.  Sir  S.  Baker  writes,  could  have 
endured  such  a  march  with  heavy  weights 
on  their  heads  in  addition  to  their  usual 
accoutrements. 

They  had  been  obliged  to  halt  for  three 
days  on  the  way  to  attend  to  the  wound- 
ed, and  allow  Didy  Baker  and  the  women 
some  rest.  They  reached  Foweera  on 
the  25th  of  June,  and  were  now  safe  in 
the  country  of  Rionga.  But  that  march 
from  Masindi  could  never  have  been  suc- 
cessful but  for  the  providence  of  Lady 
Baker.  Looking  at  all  that  was  goini^  on 
around  them  in  the  capital,  and  the  daily- 
growing  hostility  of  the  king  and  chiefs, 
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shown  in  the  scarcity  of  supplies  fur- 
nished, she  had  put  by  more  than  twelve 
bushels  of  flour  in  a  secret  store,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  enabled  her  husband  to 
feed  the  troops  for  seven  days  of  the 
march  to  Foweera.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  store — had  the  troops  been  com- 
pelled to  forage  for  food  as  well  as  fight 
their  way  through  ambuscades,  and  carry 
baggage  —  not  a  man  or  woman  could 
have  escaped.  No  wonder  that  when  the 
disclosure  of  the  hidden  treasure  was 
made  officers  and  men  exclaimed,  God 
shall  give  her  a  long  life  I " 

The  wish  will  be  echoed  by  every 
reader  of  the  book.  The  presence  of 
Lady  Baker,  everywhere,  on  the  Nile- 
boats,  in  the  stations,  on  the  marches,  in 
bivouac,  in  action,  runs  like  a  pure  white 
thread  through  the  whole  narrative.  As 
the  gentle  and  skilful  nurse  of  sick  and 
wounded,  the  protector  and  educator  of 
the  weak  and  young,  the  wise  adviser  and 
courageous  friend  of  her  husband  through 
all  the  trying  scenes  of  those  four  years, 
her  figure  and  surroundings  stand  out  in 
exquisite  relief  from  the  dark,  and  often 
repulsive,  background  of  the  picture.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  how  the  gentle  and 
refined  lady,  whom  so  many  of  us  have 
seen  by  Sir  S.  Baker^s  side  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  elsewhere,  can 
have  gone  through  such  scenes.  Through 
the  whole  expedition  she  seems  to  have 
lost  nerve  only  once,  when  her  favourite 
little  Jarvah,  "  the  fat  boy,"  was  killed  by 
a  spear  close  to  her  side  on  the  march 
from  Masindi.  "  This  loss,"  we  hear, 
"  completely  upset  my  wife."  Poor  Jar- 
vah had  on  several  occasions  exposed 
himself  to  protect  her  from  danger. 

From  the  arrival  in  Rionga's  territory 
the  narrative  brightens  into  one  rapid 
and  continuous  success.  After  "an  ex- 
change of  blood  "  between  this  chief  and 
two  of  his  great  men,  and  Sir  S.  Baker, 
Lieutenant  Baker,  and  Abd-el-Kader  — 
a  ceremony  which  the  pasha  and  his  offi- 
cers underwent  with  considerable  dis- 

fust  — the  pasha  returns  to  the  station  at 
atiko,  leaving  Abd-el-Kader  with  a  de- 
tachment to  assist  in  installing  Rionga 
as  the  head  of  the  Unyoro  country.  In 
his  absence  the  slave-traders  had  regained 
courage  and  power,  and  he  found  his 
lieutenant  almost  besieged  in  the  govern- 
ment fort.  A  short  and  sharp  action 
follows.  Abou  Saood's  men  being  the 
aggressors,  ending  in  the  complete  rout 
ot  the  slave-traders,  with  the  loss  of 
their  most  notorious  leaders.  The  sur- 
vivors send  in  their  submission,  an^  take 


service  under  the  pasha's  government 
Then  follow  the  emancipation  and  retura 
to  their  own  homes  of  slaves  confined  in 
the  stations,  the  building  of  a  fine  fort  at 
Fatiko,  correspondence  and  alliance  with 
M't^sd  and  Rionga,  great  hunting-parties, 
and  the  laying-out  and  cultivation  of  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  Then  we  have  the 
return  to  Gondokoro,  the  last  works 
there,  including  the  building  of  a  tomb 
over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Higginbotham,  the 
chief  en";ineer,  who  had  died  during 
Baker's  absence,  and  the  parting  with  his 
old  soldiers  on  the  25th  of  Slay,  who 
broke  out  into  shouts, "  May  God  give 
vou  a  long  life  !  and  may  you  meet  your 
family  in  good  health  1 "  as  he  walked 
down  their  line  for  the  last  time. 

Sir  S.  Baker's  command  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  work  he  bad  set  himself 
seemed  to  have  been  accomplished. 
"  Every  cloud  had  passed  away,  and  the 
term  of  my  office  expired  in  peace  and 
sunshine."  We  trust,  indeed  we  believe, 
that  he  is  right,  and  that  what  he  has 
achieved  will  make  the  horrors  of  the  past 
impossible  in  the  Nile  basin,  if  not  in  all 
Equatorial  Africa.  Still  his  voyage  down 
the  Nile  proved  to  him  that  the  slave- 
traffic  was  not  at  an  end  ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Abou  ^aood  as  assistant  to  bis 
successor  after  his  own  departure  from 
Egypt  (where  he  had  left  that  personage 
a  prisoner  awaiting  his  trial)  must  have 
convinced  him  that  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  waters  of  the  great 
stream  and  those  fertile  provinces  will  be 
delivered  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  But 
a  strong  light  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject,  which  is  not  likely  to  grow 
weaker  ;  a  path  has  been  opened  to  com- 
merce in  countries  where  a  few  English 
needles  may  be  exchanged  for  a  tusk  of 
ivory,  worth  from  20/.  to  30/.;  and  for 
another  period  of  four  years  another 
Englishman  of  the  first  mark  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  power  which  was  so  well 
wielded  by  Sir.  S.  Baker.  We  have  faiih 
in  such  pioneers ;  and  believe  that  Chi- 
nese Gordon  will,  like  his  predecessor, 
prove  too  strong  for  the  opposing  influ- 
ences behind  and  around  him,  and  will 
perfect  the  work,  the  commencement  of 
which  is  chronicled  in  these  volumes. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  must 
strike  every  reader  of  this  book,  and 
that  is  Sir  S.  Baker*s  frank  generosity  to 
his  subordinates.  There  is  scarcely  a 
bitter  sentence  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end  against  the  most  unwilling  and  inca- 
pable of  his  Egyptians,  and  he  can  even 
I  hasten  to  say  all  the  good  which  can  be 
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safd  of  such  characters  as  the  Arab  slave- 
drivers,  Wat-el-Mek  and  Suleiman,  when 
tbev  show  the  faintest  signs  of  penitence 
and  desire  to  turn  honest  men.  As  to 
his  own  countrymen,  he  can  never  praise 
them  enough.  "  How  often  my  heart 
has  beaten  with  pride,"  he  writes,  "  when 
I  have  seen  the  unconoiierable  spirit  of 
my  country  burst  forth  like  an  uneztin- 
goishable  flame  in  any  great  emergency." 
This  was  at  the  mutinous  crisis  before 
the  start  of  the  expedition  from  Gondo- 
koro  southwards ;  and  the  same  thing 
occurs  again  and  again.  There  is  not  a 
word  but  of  warm  appreciation  in  the 
mention  of  any  Englishman,  while  in  the 
few  plain  sentences  which  record  the 
deaths  not  only  of  Mr.  Higeinbotham 
and  Dr.  Gedge,  but  of  Ali  Nedjar  and 
Monsoor,  there  is  a  note  of  genuine  ten- 
derness which  has  the  true  ring  about  it, 
and  is  all  the  more  attractive  from  its  set- 
ting. His  companions  seem  as  a  rule  — 
one  may  say,  with  one  exception  —  to 
have  been  wortljy  of  such  treatment,  and 
to  have  appreciated  it. 

Africa  has  absorbed  in  this  generation 
much  of  the  superfluous  energy  of  Eng- 
land, and  seems  likely  not  to  abate  her 
demands.  By  arms,  by  missions,  by 
commerce,  we  are  more  and  more  bound 
to  that  mysterious  continent.  In  their 
several  callings,  Mackenzie  and  Colenso, 
Livingstone,  Speke,  Grant,  Bartle  Frere, 
Lord  Napier,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
have  done  notable  work.  But  as  yet 
only  the  fringe  of  the  great  land  has  been 
affected.  At  last,  Baker  and  Gordon 
seem  likely  between  them  to  open  up  the 
heart  of  Africa  to  their  countrymen. 
There  will  be  no  want  of  good  men  to 
follow  up  their  work,  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  freedom. 

Thos.  Hughes. 
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{continued,) 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  she  said,  when  his  tale 
was  done,  "  I  am  very,  very  thankful  to 
you  for  telling  me.  I  should  never  have 
known  but  for  you.  For  I  ought  to  say 
that  my  people  and  VaPs  people  —  I 
mean  my  cousin's — are  not  quite  —  quite 
good  friends.    I  must  not  say  whose 


fault  it  is,"  said  Vi,  with  a  suppressed 
sob ;  and  I  don't  see  Lady  Eskside 
now  —  so  without  you  I  shpula  not  have 
known.  Mr.  Brown  !  would  you  mind 
writing  —  a  little  note  —  just  two  lines  — 
to  say  how  he  is  when  you  get  back  ?  " 

"  Mind  !  "  said  Dick.  **  If  you  will  let ' 
me  " 

"  And  you  can  tell  him  when  he  gets 
well,"  cried  the  girl,  her  voice  sinking 
very  low,  her  eyes  leaving  Dick's  face, 
and  straying  into  the  glow  of  sunshine 
(as  he  tnought)  between  the  two  great 
trees  —  "you  can  tell  him  that  you  met 
me  here  ;  and  that  I  was  thinking  of 
him  and  was  glad  —  glad  to  hear  of 

him  '*   To  show  her  gladness,  Violet 

let  drop  two  great  tears  which  for  some 
time  had  been  brimming  over  her  eye- 
lids. "  It  is  dreadful  to  be  parted  from  a 
friend  and  to  hear  no  word  ;  but  now  that 
I  know,  it  will  not  be  so  hard.  Mr. 
Brown,  you  will  be  sure  to  send  iust  two 
lines,  two  words,  to  tell  me  " 

Here  her  voice  faltered,  and  lost  itself 
in  a  flutter  of  suppressed  sound  —  sobs 
painfully  restrained,  which  yet  would 
burst  forth.  She  did  her  very  best,  poor 
child,  to  master  them,  and  turning  to 
Dick  with  a  pathetic  smile,  whispered  as 
well  as  she  could  —  "I  can't  tell  you  how 
it  all  is.  It  is  not  only  for  Val  being  ill. 
It  is  everjthing  —  everything  that  is 
wrong  I  Papa,  too  —  but  I  can't  tell 
you  ;  only  tell  him  that  you  met  Violet  at 
the  linn." 

"  I  will  tell  him  everything  you  have 
said.  I  will  write,  if  you  like,  every 
day,"  cried  poor  Dick,  his  heart  wrung 
with  sympathy  —  and  with  envy  as  well. 

"  Would  that  be  too  much  ? "  she 
asked,  with  an  entreating  look,  "  Oh,  if  it 
would  not  be  too  much  I  And,  Mr. 
Brown,  perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  send  it 
to  mamma.  I  cannot  have  any  secrets, 
though  I  may  be  unhappy.  It  you  will 
give  me  a  piece  of  paper,  I  will  write 
the  address,  and  thank  you  —  oh,  how 
I  will  thank  you  I  — all  my  life." 

Dick,  who  felt  miserai^le  himself,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  why,  got  out  his 
note-book,  with  all  the  rough  little  draw- 
ings in  it  of  the  brackets  at  Rosscraig. 
He  had  not  known,  when  he  put  them 
down,  how  much  more  was  to  befall  him 
in  this  one  brief  afternoon.  She  wrote 
the  address  with  a  little  hand  which  trem- 
bled. 

"  My  hand  is  so  unsteady,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  spoiling  your  book.  I  must  write 
it  over  again.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
my  hand  never  used  to  shake.   Tell  Val 
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—  but  no,  no.  It  is  better  that  you 
should  not  tell  him  anything  more." 

**  Whatever  you  bid  me  I  will  tell  him. 
I  will  do  anything,  everything  you  choose 
to  say,"  said  Dick,  in  his  fervour.  She 
gave  a  surprised  wistful  look  at  him,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  must  think  for  both  of  us,"  she 
said  ;  "  and  Val  is  very  hasty,  very  rash. 
No,  you  must  not  say  anything  more. 
Tell  him  I  am  quite  well  if  he  asks,  and 
not  unhappy  —  not  very  unhappy  —  only 
anxious  to  know ;  and  when  he  is  well," 
she  said,  with  a  reluctant  little  sigh,  "  you 
need  not  mind  writing  any  more.  That 
will  be  enough.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
when  there  are  quarrels  in  families,  Mr. 
Brown." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Dick,  who  knew 
nothing  about  families,  nor  about  quar- 
rels, but  followed  with  a  curious  so- 
lemnity the  infantine  angelical  wisdom 
and  gravity  of  her  face. 

"  A  terrible  thing  when  people  try  to 
hurt  each  other  who  ought  to  love  each 
other ;  and  some  of  us  must  always  pay 
for  it,"  said  poor  Violet,  in  deep  serious- 
ness—  "always,  always  some  one  must 
suffer ;  when  it  might  be  so  different  I 
If  you  are  going  back  to  Rosscraig,  you 
should  go  before  the  sun  sets,  for  it  is 
far,  when  you  don't  know  the  way." 

"  And  you  ? "  said  Dick,  rising  in 
obedience  to  this  dismissal,  yet  longing 
to  linger,  to  prolong  the  conversation, 
and  not  willing  to  allow  that  this  strange 
episode  in  his  life  had  come  to  an  end. 

**  My  way  is  not  the  same  as  yours," 
she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  with  gen- 
tle grandeur,  like  a  little  princess,  sweet 
and  friendly,  but  stooping  out  of  a  loftier 
region,  "  and  I  know  every  step.  Good- 
bye, and  thank  you  \Vith  all  my  heart. 
You  must  keep  this  path  straight  up  past 
the  firs.  I  am  very,  very  glad  I  was 
here." 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Violet,"  said  Dick. 
It  gave  him  a  little  pleasure  to  say  her 
name,  which  was  so  pretty  and  sweet ; 
and  he  was  too  loyal  and  too  respectful 
to  linger  after  this  farewell,  but  walked 
away  as  a  man  goes  out  of  a  royal  pres- 
ence, not  venturing  to  stay  after  the  last 
gracious  word  has  been  said.  He  could 
not  bear  to  go,  but  would  not  remain 
even  a  moment  against  her  will.  When 
he  had  gone  a  little  way  he  ventured  to 
turn  back  and  look  —  but  nothing  was  vis- 
ible except  the  trees.  She  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  sunshine  had  disap- 
peared ;  it  seemed  to  Dick's  awakened  i 
fancy  as  if  both  must  have  gone  together. ' 


The  last  golden  arrow  of  light  was  gVidmz 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  all 
the  glade  between  the  bushes  lay  dim  in 
the  greyness  of  the  evening.  What  a 
change  it  made  I  He  went  on  with  a  sigh. 
Violet  had  gone  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  was  waiting  there  till  he  should 
be  out  of  sight ;  and  Dick  divined  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  that  she  wanted  no 
more  of  him.  Well !  why  should  she 
want  any  more  of  him  ?  She  was  a  lady, 
quite  out  of  Dick's  way,  and  she  had 
been  very  sweet  to  him  as  gracious  as 
a  queen.  Between  this  impersonation  of 
sweet  youth,  and  the  other  figure,  old 
Lady  Eskside,  with  her  dignity  and  a^- 
tated  kindness,  Dick  was  wonderfully 
dazzled.  If  all  ladies  were  like  these, 
what  a  strange  sort  of  enchantment  it 
must  be  to  spend  one's  life  in  such 
society.  Dick  had  never  known  any  wo- 
man but  his  mother,  whom  he  loved,  and 
upon  whose  will  he  had  often  been  de- 
pendent, but  to  whom  he  was  always  in 
some  degree  forbearing  and  indulgent, 
puzzled  by  her  caprices,  and  full  of  that 
tender  patience  towards  her  which  has 
in  its  very  nature  something  of  superior- 
ity ;  and  to  find  himself  suddenly  in  the 
society  of  these  two  ladies,  one  after  the 
other,  both  taking  him  into  their  confi- 
dence, betraying  their  feelings  to  him, 
receiving,  as  it  were,  favours  at  his  hand, 
had  the  most  curious  effect  upon  him. 
He  had  never  felt  so  melancholy  in  his 
life  as  when  Violet  thus  sent  him  away ; 
and  yet  his  head  was  full  of  a  delicious 
intoxication,  a  sense  of  something  ele- 
vated, ethereal,  above  the  world  and  all 
its  common  ways.  Should  he  ever  see 
her  again,  he  wondered  ?  would  she 
speal^  to  him  as  she  had  done  now,  and 
ask  his  help,  and  trust  to  his  sympathy  ? 
Poor  Dick  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  those  new  sensations  in  his  mind, 
this  mixture  of  delight  and  of  melancholy, 
this  stirring  up  of  all  emotions,  which 
made  his  long  walk  through  the  woods 
feel  like  a  swallow-flight  to  him,  bad  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vulgar  frenzy  he  had 
heard  of,  which  silly  persons  called  fall- 
ing in  love.  He  haa  always  felt  very  su- 
perior and  rather  contemptuous  of  this 
weakness,  which  young  men  of  his  class 
feel  no  doubt  in  its  most  delicate  form, 
like  others,  but  which  is  seldom  spoken 
of  among  them  in  any  but  that  coarse  way 
which  revolts  all  gentle  natures.  So  be 
was  totally  unwarned  and  unarmed  against 
any  insidious  beginnings  of  sentiment,  and 
would  have  resented  indignantly  any  idea 
that  his  tender  sympathy  with  this  little 
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ladv,  wbohad  opened  her  heart  to  him, 
had  anything  whatever  in  it  of  the  char- 
acter of  love.  How  could  it  have  —  when 
the  very  foundation  of  this  strange  sweet 
revelation  to  him  of  an  utterly  new  kind 
of  intercourse  and  companionship,  was 
the  love,  or  something  that  he  supposed 
must  be  love,  between  Mr.  Ross,  his 
patron,  and  this  little  princess  of  the 
woods  ?  What  a  lucky  fellow  Mr.  Ross 
was,  Dick  thought,  with  the  tenderest, 
friendliest  version  of  envy  that  ever 
entered  a  man*s  bosom  I  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  with  a  little  sigh,  to  think 
that  the  lots  of  men  in  this  world  were 
very  different ;  but  he  was  not,  he  hoped, 
so  wretched  a  fellow  as  to  grudge  his 
best  friend  any  of  the  good  things  that 
were  in  his  share.  Thus  he  went  back  to 
Rosscraig  with  his  mind  entirely  filled 
with  a  new  subject  —  a  subject  which 
made  him  less  sensitive  even  than  he  was 
before  to  anv  new  light  upon  his  own  po- 
sition. He  looked  at  Violet's  writing  in 
his  note-book  with  very  bewildering  feel- 
ings when  he  got  at  night  to  the  luxurious 
room  where  he  was  to  sleep.  She  had 
written  the  address  very  unsteadilv,  then 
crossed  it  out,  and  repeated  it  with  great 
care  and  precision  —  Mrs.  Pringle, 
Moray  Place,  Edinburgh.  Though  it 
slightly  chilled  him  to  think  that  this  was 
her  mother^s  name,  not  her  own,  yet  the 
sense  of  having  this  little  bit  of  her  in 
his  breast-pocket  was  very  deliditful  and 
very  strange.  He  sat  and  looked  at  it 
for  a  long  time.  On  the  page  just  before 
it  were  these  notes  he  had  made  of 
the  brackets  in  the  great  drawing-room. 
These  were  the  tangible  evidences  of  this 
strange  mission  of  his,  and  sudden  intro- 
duction into  a  life  so  difiEerent  from  his 
own.  It  just  crossed  his  mind  to  wonder 
whether  these  scratches  on  the  paper 
would  be  all,  whether  he  might  look  them 
up  years  hence  to  convince  himself  that 
it  was  not  a  dream.  And  then  poor  Dick 
gave  a  great  sigh,  so  full  and  large,  ex- 
panding his  deep  bosom,  that  it  almost 
blew  out  his  candles  ;  whereupon  he  gave 
a  laugh,  poor  fellow,  and  said  his  prayers, 
and  got  to  bed. 

As  for  Lady  Eskside,  she  showed  more 
weakness  that  particular  evening  than 
had  been  visible,  I  think,  all  her  life 
before.  She  could  not  sleep,  but  kept 
Mrs.  Harding  by  her  bedside,  talking  in 
mysterious  but  yet  intelligible  confidence. 
"You'll  set  to  work,  Margret,  as  soon  as 
I've  gone,  to  have  all  the  new  wing  put 
in  order,  the  carpets  put  down,  and  the 
curtains  put  up,  and  everything  ready  for 
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habitation.  I  cannot  quite  say  who  may 
be  coming,  but  it  is  best  to  be  ready. 
My  poor  old  lord's  new  wing,  that  gave 
him  so  much  trouble  I  It  will  be  strange 
to  see  it  lived  in  after  so  many  years  ! 

"  Indeed,  and  it  will  that,  my  lady," 
said  Mrs.  Harding,  discreet  and  cour- 
teous. 

"  It  will  that  I  I  don't  suppose  that 
you  take  any  interest,*'  said  Lady  Esk- 
side, "  beyond  just  the  furniture,  and  so 
forth  —  though  youVe  lived  under  our 
roof  and  ate  our  bread  these  thirty 
years ! " 

Mrs.  Harding  was  a  prudent  woman, 
and  knew  that  too  much  interest  was 
even  more  dangerous  than  too  little. 
"  The  furniture  is  a  great  thought,"  she 
said  demurely,  'Ho  a  person  in  my  posi- 
tion, my  lady.  If  you'll  mind  that  I'm 
responsible  for  everything  ;  and  I  canna 
forget  it's  all  new,  and  that  there  is  aye 
the  risk  that  the  moths  may  have  got 
into  the  curtains.  I've  had  more  thought 
about  these  curtains,'*  said  the  house- 
keeper with  a  sigh,  **  than  the  queen  her- 
sel*  takes  about  the  State." 

"  You  and  your  moths !  "  said  my  lady, 
with  sharp  scorn.  "  Oh,  Margret  Hard- 
ing, it's  little  you  know  about  it  I  If 
there  was  any  way  6f  keeping  the  canker 
and  the  care  out  of  folks'  hearts  !  And 
what  is  it  to  you  that  I'm  standing  on 
the  verge  of,  1  don't  know  what  —  that 
I've  got  the  thread  in  my  hand  that's  failed 
us  so  long  —  that  may  be  after  all,  after  all, 
my  old  lord  may  get  his  way,  and  every- 
thing be  smooth,  plain,  and  straight  for 
them  that  come  after  us  ?  What's  this 
to  you  ?  I  am  a  foolish  Old  woman  to 
say  a  word.  Oh,  if  my  Mary  were  but 
here  I " 

"  My  lady,  it's  a  great  deal  to  me,  and 
I'm  as  anxious  as  I  can  be  ;  but  if  I  were 
to  take  it  upon  me  to  speak,  what  would 
I  get  by  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Harding,  driven 
to  self-defence.  "  The  like  of  us,  we  havtf 
to  know  everything,  and  never  speak." 

"Margret,  my  woman,  I  cannot  be 
wrong  this  time  —  it's  not  possible  that  I 
can  be  wrong  this  time,"  said  Lady  Esk- 
side. "  You  were  very  much  struck  your- 
self when  you  saw  the  young  —  when  you 
saw  my  visitor.  I  could  see  it  in  your 
face  —  and  your  husband  too.  He's  not 
a  clever  man,  but  he's  been  a  long  time 
about  the  house." 

"  He's  clever  enough,  my  lady,"  said 
the  housekeeper.  "  Neither  my  lord  nor 
you  would  do  with  your  owre  clever  men, 
and  I  canna  be  fashed  with  them  myscl*. 
Now,  my  man,  if  he's  no  that  gleg,  he's 
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steady ;  and  I'm  aye  to  the  fore,"  said 
Mrs.  Harding,  calmly.  This  was  a  com- 
pensation of  nature  which  was  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

"  You  see,  you  knew  his  father  so  well," 
said  Lady  Eslcside,  with  an  oracular  dim- 
ness which  even  Mrs.  Harding's  skill 
could  scarcely  interpret ;  and  then  she 
added  softly,  God  bless  them !  God 
bless  them  both  I  " 

"  My  lady,"  said  the  housekeeper,  puz- 
zled, "you'll  never  be  fit  to  travel  in  the 
morning,  if  you  don't  get  a  good  sleep." 

"  That's  true,  that's  true  ;  but  yet  you 
might  say,  God  bless  them.  The  Angel 
that  redeemed  us  from  all  evil,  bless  the 
lads,"  murmured  the  old  lady,  under  her 
breath.  "Good  night.  You  may  go  away, 
you  hard-hearted  woman ;  I'll  try  to 
sleep." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Lord  Eskside  was  seated  in  a  little  din- 
gy sitting-room  in  Jermyn  Street.  Once 
upon  a  time,  long  years  ago,  the  Esksides 
had  possessed  a  town-house  in  a  region 
which  is  no  longer  habitable  by  lords  and 
ladies ;  but  as  they  had  ceased  for  years 
to  come  for  even  that  six  weeks  in  Lon- 
don which  consoles  country  families  with 
a  phantasmagoric  glimpse  of  "  the  world," 
the  town-house  had  long  passed  out  of 
their  hands.  Lord  Eskside  had  spent 
t!)is  dreary  week  in  rooms  which  over- 
looked the  dreary  blank  wall  of  St. 
James's,  with  its  few  trees,  and  the  old 
gravestones  inside  —  not  a  cheerful  sight 
for  an  old  man  whose  last  hopes  seemed 
to  be  dying  from  him.  He  had  employed 
detectives,  had  advertised  with  immense 
precaution  in  the  newspapers,  and  him- 
self had  wandered  about  the  town,  ni^ht 
and  day,  seeking  his  boy  ;  while  the  few 
people  whom  he  met  when  he  appeared 
at  rare  intervals  in  such  streets  as  are 
frequented  by  anybody  worth  speaking 
of,  paid  him  compliments  on  his  grand- 
son's success,  and  hoped  that  Val  when 
he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  his  race. 
"  I  expect  him  to  do  us  credit,"  the  old 
lord  said,  working  his  shaggy  ej'ebrows 
in  such  a  wav  that  his  acquamtances 
thought  he  hacl  some  nervous  complaint, 
and  shook  their  heads,  and  wondered 
that  "  in  hi*;  state  of  health  "  he  should 
be  in  town  alone.  What  bitter  pangs 
were  in  hin  heart  when  he  said  these 
words  I  The  boy  had  done  them  credit 
all  his  life  u;)  to  this  moment.  If  it  was 
not  the  loftiest  kind  of  reputation  which 
Val  had  acquired,  it  was  yet  a  kind  high- 


ly estimated  in  the  world,  and  which 
young  men  prized  ;  and  no  stain  had 
ever  touched  that  bright  young  reputa- 
tion, no  shadow  of  shame  ever  lighted 
upon  it.   And  now  I   These  congratula- 
tions, which  in   other  circumstances 
would  have  been  so  sweet  to  him,  were 
gall  and  bitterness.   What  if  Val  had  dis- 
appeared like  his  mother,  with  all  the  in- 
dinerence  to  the  claims  of  life  and  duty 
which  that    unprincipled,  uneducated 
woman  had  shown  ?   What  if  he  were  so 
crushed  by  the  revelations  suddenly 
made  to  him,  that  instead  of  taking  tlie 
manly  way,  facing  the  scandal  and  11  vine 
it  out,  he  were  now  to  give  in,  and  fai^ 
and  leave  his  place  to  be  occupied  by 
others  ?   The  thought  of  that  election 
declared  void  for  which  he  had  struggled 
so  stoutly,  and  of  some  one  else  coming  in 
upon  VaKs  ruin,  triumphing  in  his  down* 
fall,  was  sharp  as  a  poisoned  sword  in  the 
old  man's  heart.   Lady  Eskside  thought 
chiefly  of  the  boy  himself,  and  of  what 
he  might  do  in  his  despair  ;  but  the  pub- 
lic downfall  which  seemed  imminent, 
added  pangs  even  more  bitter  to  her  hus- 
band's sufferings.   His  adversary  had 
done  all  that  an  adversary  might ;  out  no 
adversary  could  harm  Lord  Eskside  and 
break  his  heart  as  his  boy  could.  The 
old  lord  was  very  strong  upon  race.  It 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  fullest  faith. 
He  believed  not  only  in  the  efficacy  of 
being  well-born,  but  extended  that  privi- 
lege far  beyond  the  usual  limits  allowed 
to  it.   He  had  faith  in  the  race  of  a 
ploughman  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  own 
noble  house.   But  the  blood  in  the  veins 
of  his  boy  had  come  from  a  race  of  wan- 
derers —  a  species,  indeed,  not  a  race  at 
all  —  made  up  by  intermixtures  of  which 
neither  law  nor  honour  took  note ;  and 
how  could  he  tell  that  the  honest  ichor 
of  the  Rosses  would  predominate  over 
the  influence  of  that  turbid  mixture  ?  Al- 
ready it  was  evident  enough  that  the  vag- 
abond strain  had  not  lost  its  power.  He 
had  feared  it  all  Val's  life,  and  sternly  re- 
pressed it  from  his  boyhood  up  ;  but  re- 
pression had  now  ceased  to  be  possible, 
and  here  was  the  evil  in  full  force.  Lord 
Eskside^s  notion  was  that  no  man  could 
be  a  man  who  was  not  capable  of  setting 
his  face  hard  against  difficulty  and  fight- 
ing it  out.   To  flee  was  a  thing  impossi- 
ble to  him  ;  but  Valentine  had  fled,  and 
what  but  his  vagrant  blood  could  be  to 
blame  ?   It  did  not  occur  to  the  old  lord 
that  his  own  son,  in  whom  there  was  no 
vagrant  blood,  had  fled  more  completely 
than  poor  Val  —  turning  his  back  upoa 
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his  country,  and  hiding  his  shame  in  un- 
known  regions  and  unknown  duties. 
Richard's  desertion  had  wounded  his 
father  to  the  quick  in  its  time  ;  but  Val 
had  obliterated  Richard,  and  now  he 
scarcely  recollected  that  previous  deser- 
tion. It  never  occurred  to  him  to  think 
that  Richard's  example  had  put  it  into 
the  boy's  mind  to  abandon  his  natural 
place,  and  flee  before  the  sudden  morti- 
fication and  downfall.  With  strange 
pain,  and  anxiety  deeper  than  words,  he 
set  everything  down  to  the  unfortunate 
mother.  Her  wild  blood  —  the  bk>od  of 
a  creature  without  reason,  incapable  of 
tliat  supreme  human  faculty  of  endur- 
ance, which  was  to  Lord  Eskside  one  of 
the  hiehest  of  qualities  —  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all.  If  he  conld  find  the  boy 
in  time  to  exert  his  old  influence  over 
him,  to  induce  him  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  coward  principle  in  his  mind, 
to  brin^  him  back  to* his  duty!  Lord 
Eskside  thought  of  Val  as  an  old  soldier 
might  think  of  a  descendant  who  hud 
turned  bis  back  upon  an  enemy.  Shame, 
and  love  eager  to  conceal  the  shame  — 
sharp  personal  mortification  and  the 
stinor  of  wounded  pride,  battling  with 
tenderness  unspeakable,  and  anxious 
longing  at  any  cost,  at  all  hazards,  to 
wipe  out  this  stain  and  inspire  the  unfor- 
tunate to  redeem  himself  —  these  were 
the  feelings  in  his  mind.  The  sharpest 
ingredient  in  such  a  cup  of  bitterness  is, 
that  the  parent  well  knows  he  cannot 
work  out  redemption  for  his  boy.  No 
other  but  himself  can  do  it.  Prayers, 
and  tears,  and  atonements,  and  conceal- 
ments, and  all  the  piteous  expedients  of 
human  love  and  misery  cannot  do  it.  No 
man  can  redeem  his  brother.  The  coward 
must  himself  prove  that  he  has  overcome 
his  cowardice ;  the  man  who  has  failed 
must  himself  turn  back  the  tide  of  fortune 
and  win.  And  I  do  not  know  anything 
more  pathetic  in  nature  than  the  brave  old 
hero  trying  hard  to  put  his  own  heart  of 
gold  into  the  leaden  bosom  of  some  de- 
generate boy ;  or  the  pure  strong  woman 
labouring  to  inspire  with  her  own  white 
fervent  soul  some  lump  of  clay  who  has 
been  given  to  her  —  God  knows  how  — 
for  a  daughter.  This  was  how  the  old 
k)rd  felt.  If  he  could  but  put  himself,  his 
old  steadfast  heart,  his  obdurate  courage, 
bis  dogged  strength  of  purpose,  into  the 
boy  !  If  there  was  but  any  way  to  do  it ! 
—  transfusion  of  spirit  like  that  fanciful 
medical  notion  of  transfusion  of  blood. 
Lord  Elskside  would  have  given  his  old 
veins  to  be  drained  —  bis  aged  frame  to 


be  hacked  as  any  physician  pleased  — 
would  have  had  his  very  heart  taken  out 
of  his  breast  had  that  been  possible  —  to 
give  the  best  of  it  to  Val ;  but  could  not, 
heaven  help  us  1 — could  only  sit  and 
think  what  impotent  words  to  say,  what 
arguments  to  use,  when  he  should  find 
him,  to  make  the  boy  stand  and  endure 
like  a  man. 

He  was  sitting  thus,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hand,  his  shaggy  eyebrows  so 
bent  over  his  eyes  that  you  scarcely 
could  see  them  glimmer  in  the  caverns 
below,  though  there  was  a  painful  suffu- 
sion in  them  which  glistened  when  the 
light  caught  it.  A  claret-jug  was  on  the 
table  and  a  single  glass.  He  had  dined 
late,  after  being  out  all  day,  and  was 
worn  out  by  the  sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred, and  the  heaviness  of  disappoint- 
ment. There  was  a  little  fire  smoulder- 
ing in  the  grate,  but  he  had  thrown  the 
window  open  with  an  irritable  impatience 
of  the  close  small  shut-up  room.  The 
distant  sounds  of  the  streets  still  came 
in,  though  the  full  tide  of  traffic  was  over. 
There  was  still  a  roll  and  murmur  of  dis- 
tant carriages  and  voices,  the  hum  of 
that  sea  which  calls  itself  London.  The 
old  lord  paid  no  attention.  He  was 
going  over  ideas  which  he  had  pondered 
again  and  again,  anxiously,  but  with  a 
certain  languor  and  hopelessness  in  his 
heart.  If  he  heard  the  carriage  stop 
below,  the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  he 
took  no  notice.  What  was  it  to  him  ? 
Carriages  stopped  continually  all  through 
the  evening.  People  were  always  com- 
ing and  going.  What  could  it  matter  to 
him  — a  stranger,  alone  ? 

He  sat  facing  the  door  —  it  was  a  habit 
he  had  fallen  into  since  he  came  here  — 
not  with  anv  expectation,  but  only  in  case 
—  for,  to  be  sure,  some  visitor  might 
come,  some  one  with  news  might  come, 
though  he  did  not  look  for  anything. 
Even  the  sound  of  steps  and  voices  com- 
ing up-stairs  did  not  excite  him,  it  was  so 
usual.  All  at  once,  however,  he  roused 
himself.  The  door  was  thrown  wide 
open,  without  any  preliminary,  and  Lady 
Eskside  walked  straight  in,  her  old  eyes 
shining,  her  figure  dilating  with  triumph, 
like  a  figure  in  a  procession.  The  sight 
of  her  startled  her  husband  beyond  ex- 
pression, yet  not  so  much  as  did  the 
other  figure  behind  her.  "  You,  Cath- 
erine, you?  and  youVe  got  him!"  he 
cried ;  for  there  was  a  certain  general 
resemblance  in  height  and  form  between 
Dick  and  Val.  "  I've  got  him !  "  said  Lady 
Eskside,  standing  aside  with  that  extraor- 
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dinary  air  of  triumph,  to  show  to  her  hus- 
band the  figure  of  a  timid  young  man,  re- 
spectful and  hesitating,  who  looked  at  him 
with  blue  eyes,  half  deprecating,  half 
apologetic.  Lord  Eskside's  heart,  which 
had  jumped  high,  sank  down  in  his 
breast.  He  gave  but  one  look  at  the 
stranger  whom,  at  first,  he  had  taken  for 
Valentine.  "  Good  Lord  I  do  you  mean 
to  drive  me  mad  ?  My  lady  I  is  this 
what  you  bring  me  for  Val?"  he  cried; 
and  turned  his  back  upon  the  new-comer 
with  feverish  irritability,  feeling  the  dis- 
appointment go  to  his  very  heart. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  forgive  me  I "  cried 
Lady  Eskside  ;  ***  I  was  not  thinking  of 
Val  for  the  moment.  Look  at  him,  Took 
at  him  !  look  at  the  boy  again  !  " 

"  You  were  not  thinking  of  Val  ?  In 
the  name  of  heaven,  who  else  was  there 
to  think  of  ?  "  said  her  husband.  He  was 
almost  too  angry  to  speak  —  and  so  sick 
with  his  disappointment,  that  he  could 
have  done  something  cruel  to  show  it, 
had  the  means  been  in  his  way. 

"  Forgive  me  I "  said  my  lady,  putting 
her  hand  upon  his  arm ;  "  but  there's 
news  of  Val.  I  have  brought  you  news  of 
him.  He's  ill  —  in  his  bed  with  fever; 
oh  I  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  half  frantic 
to  find  how  long  it  takes,  with  all  their 
bonnie  railways  !  But  he's  safe.  It  had 
been  more  than  he  could  bear.  My  poor 
boy  I  —  he's  been  ill  since  the  day  he  left 
us.  What  ails  you?  what  ails  you,  my 
old  man  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  said,  fumbling  with  his 
hands  clasped,  his  shaggy  eyebrows  con- 
cealing any  gleam  otthe  light  under- 
neath, his  lips  quivering  —  **  nothing." 
It  took  him  a  minute  to  recover  himself, 
to  get  over  the  sudden  stilling  of  the 
storm  within  him,  and  the  sudden  calm 
that  came  after  so  much  trouble.  The 
change  seemed  to  stop  his  breath,  but 
not  painfully,  and  rolled  off  loads  as  of 
Atlas  himself  —  more  than  the  world  — 
from  his  shoulders.  "Wait  a  moment," 
said  Lord  Eskside,  his  eyebrows  gradu- 
ally widen'mg ;  "  what  did  you  say  it 
was  ?  I  did  not  catch  it  clearly ;  ill,  in 
his  bed?" 

"  But  nothing  to  be  frightened  about  — 
nothing  to  alarm  us  " 

"  I  am  not  alarmed,  I  am  not 
alarmed  1 "  said  the  old  lord.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  giddy  with  the  sudden  ces- 
sation of  pain.  "  There,  Catherine  I  it's 
you  I  ought  to  think  of,  after  such  a  jour- 
ney," he  added,  quickly  coming  to  him- 
self. "  Sit  down  and  rest  ;  no  doubt 
youVe  very  tired.    Ill  —  in  his  bed? 


Then  it's  all  accounted  for;  and  God  be 
thanked  ! "  said  Lord  Eskside.  He  said 
this  under  his  breath,  and  drew  a  chair 
close  to  the  smouldering  fire,  and  put  his 
old  wife  into  it,  grasping  her  by  both  the 
arms  for  a  moment,  which  was  his  near- 
est approach  to  an  embrace. 

"  But  you  have  not  given  a  look  or  a 
thought  to  —  him  I  brought  with  me," 
said  the  old  lady,  grasping  him  in  her 
turn  with  a  forcible  yet  tremulous  hold. 

**  Him  you've  brought  with  you  ?  " 
Lord  Eskside  turned  round,  with  a  scowl 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  which 
meant  no  harm,  but  was  one  of  his  de- 
vices to  conceal  emotion.  He  saw  a  fair- 
haired  timid  young  man  standing  irreso- 
lute near  the  aoor,  evidently  very  uneasy 
to  find  himself  there,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  He  had  Lady  Eskside's 
shawl  on  his  arm,  and  a  helpless,  apolo- 
getic, deprecating  look  on  his  face.  The 
old  lord  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
him.  Was  it  a  new  servant,  he  asked 
himself  for  a  moment  ?  But  the  stranger 
did  not  look  like  a  servant.  "  Here  is 
somebody  waiting,"  he  said,  in  as  quiet 
a  tone  as  possible,  for  he  did  not  want  to 
show  the  impatience  he  felt. 

"  Is  that  all  you  say  ?  "  cried  my  lady, 
in  keen  tones  of  disappointment.  **  Oh, 
look  at  him  —  look  at  him  again  I  " 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  old  lord,  abruptly. 
"  It  is  clear  Lady  Eskside  means  you  to 
stay,  though  she  is  too  tired  to  introduce 
you.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  not  knowing 
your  name.  My  lady,  as  you  and  I  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  the  night 
is  far  on,  could  not  this  business  wait  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  cried  Lady  Eskside  with  a  groan, 
"  is  that  all  —  is  that  all  you  say  ?  " 

"  My  lady,"  said  Dick,  emboldened  to 
the  use  of  this  title  by  hearing  it  used  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Eskside 
himself,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  isn't 
it  best  for  me  to  go  ?  I  will  come  back 
for  you  in  the  morning  before  the  train 
starts.  I  would  rather  go,  if  you  don't 
mind."  Dick  had  never  felt  himself  so 
entirely  out  of  his  element,  so  painfully 
detrop^  in  his  life.  He  was  not  used  to 
this  feeling,  and  it  wounded  him  mightily 
—  for  he,  too,  had  some  pride  of  his  own. 
And  he  had  not  come  seeking  any  favour, 
but  rather  conferring  one,  taking  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  voluntarily,  of  his  own 
will,  for  what  was  no  advantage  to  him. 
And  then  Dick  had  been  made  much  of 
these  two  days  — he  had  found  himself 
elevated  into  a  vague  reo;ion  of  mystery, 
where  he  met  with  nothing  but  kind  in- 
terested looks,  phrases  full  of  meaning 
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wbicb  he  coald  not  penetrate,  but  which 
all  tended  to  make  him  feel  himself  of 
importance.  He  seemed  now  for  the  first 
time  to  come  down  to  common  life  after 
this  curious  episode,  and  the  shock  was 
rude.  He  did  not  like  it ;  he  felt  less 
inclined  than  usual  to  put  up  with  any- 
thing that  was  disagreeable.  He  felt 
angry  even,  though  he  did  not  wish  to 
show  it.  What  was  this  old  lord  to  him 
that  be  should  linger  about  like  a  servant, 
waiting  for  a  word  ? 

"  Oh,  hush,  hush  !  "  said  the  old  lady  ; 
"look  at  him  again  !  You  don't  think  I 
would  come  all  this  way  for  nothing  — 
me  that  have  not  travelled  for  years. 
Look  at  him  —  look  at  him  again.'' 

"Do  you  call  Valentine  nothing?  or 
have  you  gone  out  of  your  wits  ?  "said 
the  old  lord,  pettishly.  "  I  think  the 
young  man  is  very  sensible.  Let  him 
come  back  to-morrow.  We  have  plenty 
to  think  of  and  plenty  to  talk  of  to-ni^ht." 

Lady  Eskside  was  so  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  her  courage  failed  her ;  she 
was  very  tired,  and  so  much  had  hap- 
pened to  take  away  her  strength.*  The 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  it  was  all 
she  could  do  to  keep  herself  from  mere 
feeble  crying  in  her  weakness.  "Sit 
down,  Richard,"  she  said.  "Oh,  my 
dear,  my  dear,  this  is  not  like  you  !  Can 
you  see  nothing  in  him  to  tell  the  tale  ?  I 
have  it  all  in  my  hands.  Listen  to  me  : 
I  know  where  she  is ;  I  am  going  to 
find  her :  I  can  make  everything  all  clear. 
It's  salvation  for  us  all — for  Val,  God 
bless  him  !  and  for  this  one      -  " 

•*  For  what  one  ?  "  cried  Lord  Eskside 
hoarsely  under  his  breath. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Lady  Eskside,  almost 
with  violence,  thrusting  her  husband 
away  from  her, "  can  you  not  see  ?  must 
I  summer  it  and  winter  it  to  you  —  and 
can  you  not  see  ?  Richard,  my  man," 
she  added,  rising  up  suddenly,  and  hold- 
ing out  both  her  hands  to  Dick,  "  you're 
faU  of  sense,  and  wiser  than  I  am.  Don't 
stay  here  to  be  stared  at,  my  dear,  but  go 
to  your  bed,  and  get  a  good  night's  rest. 
The  woman  told  me  there  was  a  room 
for  you.  See  that  you  have  everything 
comfortable  ;  and  good  night  I  We'll  go 
down  to  my  boy  in  the  morning,  you  and 
me ;  and  God  bless  you,  my  good  lad  ! 
You'll  be  a  comfort  to  all  of  us,  father 
and  mother,  and  your  grandparents, 
though  thev  may  not  have  the  sense  to 
see.  Good  nignt,  Richard,  my  man  — 
good  night ! " 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  my  lady  ?  " 
$3dd  Lord  Eskside.   He  had  watched  her 
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proceedings  with  growing  excitement, 
impatience,  and  an  uncomfortable  sense 
of  something  behind  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand. "  You're  not  a  foolish  woman 
to  torment  me  with  nonsense  at  such  a 
moment.    What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"If  you  had  ever  looked  at  the  boy, 
you  would  have  seen.  It  is  Richard  him- 
self come  back,"  cried  the  old  lady: 
"  Richard,  not  what  he  is  now,  as  old  a 
man  as  you  and  me,  and  tashed  and 
spotted  with  the  world ;  but  my  son  as 
he  was,  when  he  was  the  joy  of  our  hearts, 
before  this  terrible  marriage,  before  any- 
thing had  happened,  when  he  was  just 
too  good,  too  kind,  too  stainless  —  or  so 
at  least  you  said ;  for  me,  I  never  can 
see,  and  never  will  see,"  cried  Lady 
Eskside,  indignantly,  "that  it  is  not  a 
man's  crown  and  glory,  as  well  as  a  wo- 
man's, to  be  pure.'' 

"  My  lady  !  my  lady  I  "  said  the  oW 
lord.  He  was  walking  about  the  small 
room  in  his  agitation ;  his  under  lip 
thrust  out,  his  eyebrows  in  motion,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Have 
you  any  foundation,  or  is  it  all  a  wi)d 
fancy  about  a  likeness  ?  A  likeness  !  ^ 
as  if  in  anything  so  serious  you  could 
trust  to  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  did  not 
see  it  ? "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  see  it !  My  lady,"  said  the  old 
lord,  ungenerously,  with  a  snort  of  con- 
tempt, "  you  saw  a  likeness  in  Val  wbea 
he  came,  a  dark  boy,  with  eyes  like  black 
diamonds,  and  curly  brown  hair,  to  Rich- 
ard. You  said  he  was  his  father's  image." 
The  old  man  ended  with  an  abrupt,  short 
laugh.  "  Catherine,  for  heaven's  sake, 
no  more  fancies  !  Have  you  any  foun- 
dation ?  and  the  lad  not  even  a  gentle- 
man," he  added  under  his  breath. 

"If  you  go  by  the  clothes  and  the  out- 
side," cried  the  old  lady,  contemptuous 
in  her  turn,  "  how  coul^  he  be  a  gen- 
tleman ?  That  poor  creature's  son  — 
nothing  but  a  tramp — a  tramp  !  till  the 
fine  nature  in  him  came  out,  and  he 
stopped  his  wandering  and  made  a  home 
for  his  mother.  Was  that  like  a  gentle- 
man or  not  ?  He's  told  me  everything, 
poor  bpy,"  she  went  on,  her  tone  melting 
and  softening,  "without  knowing  it  — 
every  particular ;  and  I  am  going  to  find 
her  to  clear  it  all  up.  When  Val  gets 
well,  there  shall  be  no  more  mystery. 
We'll  take  his  mother  home  in  the  eye 
of  day.  She  must  be  a  changed  wo- 
man— a  changed  woman  1  He's  told 
me  everything,  in  his  innocence  — how 
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she  would  sit  and  watch  Val  in  his  boat, 
but  never  said  a  word.  God  bless  her! 
for  she's  been  faithful  to  what  light  she 
had." 

"What  is  all  this  you  are  saying?" 
said  Lord  Eskside.  He  was  utterly  sub- 
dued. He  drew  a  chair  close  to  hers  and 
sat  down,  humbly  putting  his  hand  on 
her  arm.  "Catherine,  you  would  not 
speak  to  me  so  if  there  was  not  some- 
thing in  it,"  he  said. 

The  old  pair  sat  up  together  far  into 
the  night.  She  told  him  everything  she 
had  found  out,  or  thought  she  had  found 
out ;  and  he  told  her  what  he  had  been 
doing,  and  something  of  the  things  he 
had  been  thinking  —  not  all,  for  my  lady 
had  never  had  those  fears  of  Val's  cour- 
age and  strength  which  had  undermined 
the  old  lord's  confidence.  But  when  she 
told  him,  weeping  and  smiling,  of  the 
aUiance  between  the  two  boys,  so  unwit- 
ting of  their  close  relationship,  and  of  the 
mother's  speechless  adoration  at  a  dis- 
tance of  the  child  she  had  given  up.  Lord 
Eskside  put  his  hand  over  his  face,  and 
his  old  wife,  holdinj»  his  other  hand,  felt 
the  quiver  of  emotion  run  through  him, 
and  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
wept  there,  sweet  tears;  as  when  they 
were  young  and  happiness  sought  that 
expression,  having  exhausted  all  others. 
"  My  dear,  we'll  nave  to  die  and  leave 
them  soon,"  she  said,  sobbing,  in  his  ear. 

"  Ay,  Catherine  !  but  we'll  go  together, 
you  and  me,"  said  the  old  lord,  pressing 
the  hand  that  had  held  his  for  fifty  years  ; 
and  they  kissed  each  other  with  tremu- 
lous lips  ;  for  was  not  the  old  love,  that 
outlasted  both  sorrow  and  joy,  more 
sacred,  more  tender,  than  any  new  ? 

Dick  presented  himself  next  morning 
In  time  for  the  train  ;  but  he  was  not 
quite  like  himself.  He  had  been  put  on 
the  defensive,  which  is  not  good  even  for 
the  sweetest  nature.  Lady  Eskside  had 
bewildered  him,  he  felt,  with  mysterious 
speeches  which  he  could  not  understand 
—  making  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  feel 
something  and  somebody,  he  could  not 
tell  why  ;  and  by  so  doing  had  put  him  in 
a  false  position,  and  subjected  him  to  un- 
just slight  and  remark.  He  had  not 
wanted  to  thrust  himself,  a  stranger,  into 
the  interview  between  my  lord  and  my 
4ady.  She  had  made  him  follow  her 
against  his  will,  and  Dick  felt  aggrieved. 
It  was  not  his  doing.  "  Why  did  she 
^ag  me  in  where  1  was  not  wanted?" 
iie  said  to  himself.  He  was  too  faithful 
and  loyal  not  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  rher,  though  the  idea  of  leaving  a 


note  and  hurrying  away  to  his  work  did 
cross  his  mind.  His  work,  after  all,  was 
the  thing  that  was  most  imporicint.  TAat 
would  not  deceive  him,  as  the  ladies  most 
likely  would,  old  and  young,  who  had 
established  a  claim  U|>on  Dick's  services, 
he  knew  not  how.  What  were  ladies  to 
him  ?  He  must  go  back  to  his  work.  It 
was  with  this  sentiment  clouding  his  fac: 
that  he  presented  himself  next  morning, 
having  breakfasted  half-sulkily  by  him- 
self. It  is  hard  for  the  uninitiated'to  tell 
which  is  virtuous  melancholy  and  which 
is  sulkiness,  when  an  early  access  of  that 
disorder  comes  on  ;  Diclc  felt  very  sad, 
and  did  not  suspect  himself  of  being 
sulky  ;  he  knocked  very  formally  at  the 
door  of  Lord  Eskside's  little  sitting-room. 
The  old  lord  himself,  hpwever,  came  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  with  a  changed  coun- 
tenance. He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
looked  him  in  the  face  with  an  eager 
interest,  which  startled  Dick.  "  Come  in, 
come  in,"  said  Lord  Eskside;  "my  lady 
is  getting  ready.  We  are  all  going  to- 
arether."  The  old  man  held  his  hand 
fast,  though  Dick  was  somewhat  reluc- 
tant. "  I  was  startled  last  night,  and 
could  not  understand  you  —  or  rather  I 
could  not  understand  A^r,  But  you  must 
not  bear  me  any  malice,"  he  said,  with  a 
strange  sort  of  agitated  smile,  which  was 
bewildering  to  the  young  stranger. 

"  I  don't  bear  any  malice,"  said  Dick, 
brightening  up;  "it  would  not  become 
me, —  and  to  you  that  are  —  that  belong 
to  Mr.  Ross. 

"  Yes,  I  belong  to  Mr.  Ross  —  or  Mr. 
Ross  to  me,  it  doesn't  much  matter 
which,"  said  Lord  Eskside.  "  You'll  un- 
derstand better  about  that  by-and-by ; 
but,  Richard,  my  lady's  old,  you  know, 
though  she  has  spirit  for  twenty  men. 
We  must  take  care  of  her  —  you  and 
me." 

"  Surely,"  said  Dick,  bewildered  ;  and 
then  my  lady  herself  appeared  and  took  a 
hand  of  both,  and  looked  at  them,  her 
bright  old  eyes  shining.  "I  can  even 
see  another  likeness  in  him,"  she  said, 
looking  first  at  Dick  and  then  at  Lord 
Eskside ;  and  the  old  lord  bent  his 
shaggy  eyebrows  with  a  suppressed  snort, 
and  shook  his  head,  giving  her  a  look  of 
warning.  "Time  enodgh,'*  he  said  — 
"  time  enough  when  we  are  there.'*  Dick 
went  in  the  same  carriage  with  them, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  leave  thenn, 
though  his  own  idea  was  that  he  ought 
to  have  travelled  with  Harding,  who  had 
accompanied  Lady  Eskside ;  and  they 
talked  over  him  in  a  strain  full  of  strange 
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allasioDS,  which  made  him  feel  that  he 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen 
—  speaking  of  "her"  and  "them,"  and 

fiv-incf  glances  at  Dick  which  were  utterly 
ewildering  to  him.  •*  Here  is  a  packet 
Richard  left  for  me,  though  I  have  never 
bad  the  heart  to  look  at  i  v'  Lord  Eskside 
said  —  "  the  certificate  of  their  birth  and 
baptism."  "  And  that  reminds  me,"  said 
my  lady,  **  where  is  Richard  ?  did  he  go 
to  you  ?  did  vou  see  him  ?  I  would  not 
vooder  but  he  is  passing  his  time  in 
London,  thinking  little  of  our  anxiety. 
God  send  that  he  may  take  this  news  as 
he  ought." 

Richard  !  there  was  then  another  Rich 
ard,  Dick  thonght.  He  had  been  roused, 
as  was  natural,  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
name,  but  soon  perceived,  with  double 
bewilderment,  that  it  was  not  to  him,  but 
some  other  Richard,  that  the  conversa- 
tion referred. 

•*You  are  doing  him  injustice,"  said 
Lord  Eskside  ;  "  he  came  yesterday,  but 
I  did  not  see  him.  I  was  out  wandering 
about  like  an  old  fool.  He  left  this  and 
a  note  for  me,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
Oxford.  To  be  sure,  it  was  to  Oxford  he 
said  ;  so  we'll  see  him.  and  all  can  be 
cleared  up,  as  you  say,  at  once." 

"  To  Oxford  !  "  cried  Lady  Eskside,  a 
sadden  pucker  coming  into  her  forehead. 
**  I  mind  now  —  that  was  what  he  said  to 
me  too.  Now  what  could  he  be  wanting 
at  Oxford  !  "  said  the  old  lady  with  an 
impatient  look.  She  said  no  more  during 
the  journey,  but  sat  looking  out  from  the 
window  with  that  line  of  annoyance  in 
her  forehead.  It  felt  to  her  somehow 
unjustifiable,  unnecessary,  that  Richard 
should  be  there,  in  the  way  of  finding  out 
for  himself  what  she  had  found  out  for 
h'.m.  The  thought  annoyed  her.  Just 
as  she  had  got  everything  into  her  hands  ! 
It  was  not  pleasant  to  feel  that  the  mer* 
est  chance,  the  most  trivial  incident,  a 
meeting  in  the  streets,  a  word  said,  might 
forestall  her.  My  lady  was  not  pleased 
with  this  suggestion.  "  Talk  of  your  rail- 
ways," she  said  —  "  stop,  stopping,  every 
moment,  aild  worryincj  you  to  death  with 
waiting.  A  post-chaise  would  be  there 
sooner !  ^  cried  Lady  Eskside. 
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By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
ii.  —  of  gambrinus.  ' 
{concluded) 
V. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  make  some 
pleasant  acquaintances ;  and  if  we  will 
let  our  imagination  wander  citywards,  I 
know  a  spot  where  we  may  meet  some. 
Turning  aside  from  the  venerable  Schloss 
Strasse,  we  traverse  a  narrower  side- 
thoroughfare,  and  soon  arrive  at  a  low 
and  dark-mouthed  archway.  We  vanish 
beneath  it,  and  feeling  our  way  along  the 
wall,  come  presently  to  a  door  which, 
opening  almost  of  itself,  admits  us  into  an 
apartment  remarkable  alike  for  its  smoki- 
ness,  its  narrowness,  and  its  length. 
The  opposite  wall  seems  to  press  against 
us,  and  we  instinctively  adopt  a  side- 
ways motion  io  walking  down  the  room. 
Full  five  out  of  the  seven  or  eight  feet 
of  narrowness  are  taken  up  with  the 
square  brown  chairs  and  tables,  of  which 
there  must  be  enough  in  Saxony  to  cover 
a  third  of  the  country's  area.  The  walls 
are  panelled  breast  high  ;  the  ends  of  the 
room  are  indistinct  in  the  smoky;  haze. 
All  the  world  is  sitting  down  except  our- 
selves and  buxom  Ida,  who  comes  crip- 
ping  along  behind  us,  with  both  her 
plump  hands  full  of  beer.  Let  us  too 
hasten  to  be  seated. 

The  Saxon  habit  of  sitting  down  to 
everything  is,  by  the  way,  one  which 
Americans  would  do  well  to  imitate,  es- 
pecially when  they  eat  or  drink.  Man  is 
the  only  animal  that  can  sit  squarely  down 
upon  a  chair  —  it  is  as  much  his  preroga- 
tive as  laughing  or  cooking.  The  moral 
effect  of  sitting  down  is  to  induce  delib- 
eration, and  we  republicans  should  have 
too  much  self-respect  as  well  as  prudence 
to  stand  up  to  a  luncheon  or  liquor-bar 
like  so  many  sparrows  :  while  our  Saxon 
brother  finds  his  knees  giving  way  at  no 
more  than  the  sight  of  a  toothpick.  That 
foolish  relic  of  barbarism,  the  practice  of 
rising  to  toasts,  does,  it  is  true,  obtain  in 
Saxony  no  less  than  elsewhere ;  but  in- 
ternal evidence  justifies  the  prediction 
that  Saxons  will  lead  the  world  in  refining 
it  away. 

Having  got  us  comfortably  seated, 
buxom  little  Ida  caresses  the  back  of  our 
chair  while  she  lends  her  ear  and  ear-ring 
to  our  order.  Ida  is  always  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  her  company,  while  main^ 
taining  a  feminine  ascendancy  over  them. 
She  responds  cordially  if.  we  summon  her 
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by  name,  bat  !s  deaf  to  the  anceremoni- 
ous  rattling  of  the  schofipen-Wd,  which  is 
the  usual  way  of  calling  for  attendance.  | 
She  sustains  the  many  personal  compli- 
ments wherewith  she  -is  plied  with  a  rare, ' 
complacent  eouanimity,  repaying  them! 
with  a  softened  cadence  of  tone  and  an : 

'  approving  smile.  She  has  her  favourites  | 
of  course,  but  so  mana^^es  matters  as  not 
to  obtrude  the  fact  unpleasantly  upon  the 
less  fortunate.  When,  at  parting,  wej 
take  occasion  to  slip  into  her  palm  an 
eleemosynary  coin,  she  allows  her  short 
fingers  to  close  for  a  moment  over  ours 
in  mute  friendly  acknowledgment.  She 
is  a  brisk,  round,  smooth,  little  body, 
with  no  feature  or  expression  worth  men- 
tioning, and  a  figure  consisting  mainly  of 
rounded  protuberances.  Shelcnows  her 
duties  well,  and  deftly  remembers  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  her  guest,  after  the  first 
few  visits  have  made  him  familiar.  I 
have  never  seen  in  her  face  any  record  | 
or  passage  of  thought :  she  even  adds  up 
her  accounts  without  thinking,  and  this  ' 
is  possibly  one  reason  why  so  many  small 
perquisites  make  their  way  to  her  plump 
pockets.  When  she  finds  herself  at  lei- 
sure —  usually  for  an  hour  or  so  during 
the  morning  and  afternoon  —  she  has  a 
well-conditioned  little  nap  in  a  corner, 

^never  bothering  her  small  brainpan  with 
life-problems  past  or  to  come.  It  is  a 
tnystery  how  a  body  and  soul  combined 
in  such  very  unequal  proportions,  should 
produce  so  pleasant  and  cheerful  an 
effect.  Is  Ida  ever  naughty  ?  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  applying  moral  stand- 
ards to  a  jelly-fish  as  to  her;  meanwhile, 
the  worst  wickedness  I  have  detected  in 

,  her  is  a  funny  fat  slyness  in  that  matter 

'  of  perauisites.  Her  conscience  —  which 
probably  is  less  fat  and  more  gristle  than 
any  other  part  of  her  body  —  is,  I  am 
sure,  untroubled. 

Ida  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  her  class  —  a  fact  which  is 
probably  less  to  their  credit  than  to  hers. 
German  beer-girls  are  harder  worked 
thaii  English  bar-maids,  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  late  hours,  they  are  obliged  to 
walk  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  day,  car- 
rying to  and  fro  heavy  loads  of  beer- 

f lasses.  Though  they  may  equal  their 
Inglish  sisters  in  education,  they  are  far 
<  behind  them  in  intelligence  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  refinement.  They  are  often 
pretty,  however,  and  withal  healthy  and 
substantial-looking ;  and  I  dare  say  their 
labours,  arduous  as  they  appear,  are  lux- 
ury compared  to  those  of  the  peasantry, 
from  which  clasd  most  of  them  spring. 


More  deleterious  than  the  physical  work 
is  doubtless  the  moral  wear  and  tear  con- 
sequent upon  receivings  day  by  day  the 
jokes,  caresses,  compliments,  or  insults 
of  a  rabble  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  tem- 
pers. They  generally  acquit  themselves 
with  some  tact  and  more  good  humour ; 
and  they  are  subjected  to  a  freedom  of 
speech  and  behaviour  from  the  sterner 
sex  which,  in  any  other  country,  would 
be  met  by  a  thoroughly  deserved  box  on 
the  ear.  It  appears  to  be  understood 
that  the  right  of  embracing  the  beer-girl 
is  includedin  the  price  of  the  beer.  In 
one  respect  these  young  women  compare 
pleasantly  with  the  men- waiters  ; — that 
whereas  we  may  bind  the  latter  body  and 
soul  to  our  service  by  a  judicious  admin- 
istration of  fees,  in  the  minds  of  the 
former  we  can  at  best  only  create  a  con- 
flict between  their  interests  and  their 
affections.  We  may  fee  a  Kellnerin  to 
the  limit  of  her  desires,  yet,  if  that  be 
our  best  charm,  all  will  not  preveat  her 
enjoying  her  whisper  in  the  corner  with 
her  poor  soldier,  who  never  gave  hei 
anything  more  valuable  than  a  kiss  ; 
while  our  beer-glass  stands  empty.  This 
is  more  agreeable  than  anything  io  the 
male  character.  Women  were  never  sc 
necessary  to  the  world's  welfare  as  now 
if  only  they  will  be  women.  Let  then 
steep  their  brains  in  their  hearts,  or  els( 
dispense  with  the  former  altogether 
What  becomes  of  these  waitresses  latei 
in  life,  I  know  not.  Let  us  hope  the] 
are  happy  with  their  soldiers. 

The  little  clique  which  makes  Ida': 
beer-saloon  its  nightly  resort  is  of  a  char 
acter  complementary  to  Ida's  own.  The 
are  elderly  men,  and  represent  the  mos 
thoughtful  and  enlightened  class  in  Drcs 
den.  They  are  patriots  of  '48,  who,  hav 
ing  been  banished  by  their  governmenl 
owe  their  recall  to  the  progress  of  thos 
opinions  for  which  they  suffered  exih 
Most  of  them  are  now  members  of  th 
council  and  amuse  themselves  by  occ: 
sionally  voting  against  an  increase  of  th 
king's  income.  They  are  among  the  fe* 
Saxons  whose  patriotism  does  not  cot 
sist  in  being  selfish,  conceited,  and  into 
erant  of  criticism.  They  desire  not  i 
defend  their  country  tor  what  she  is,  bi 
to  help  her  to  what  she  might  be  : 
they  do  not  sympathize  with  their  unei 
lightened  countrymen,  they  would  like  i 
render  them  worthy  of  sympathy.  In  tl 
face  of  so  stiff  a  job,  I  cannot  but  admti 
their  uniformly  jovial  and  well-conc 
tioned  aspect  There  is  nothing  of  t] 
melancholy,  wild-ej'cd,  long-haired,  c< 
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larless  enthusiast  about  them.  Proba- 
bly they  have  the  wisdom  to  use  those 
qualities  in  their  opponents  which  can  be 
made  to  serve  their  own  ends,  and  thus 
have  become  prosperous. 

We  may  hold  a^eeable  converse  with 
these  men,  for  their  draught  of  the  outer 
world  has  permanently  improved  their 
mental  digestions,  and  allows  us  to  talk 
discursively  without  fear  of  giving 
offence.  When  the  beer  has  loosened  in 
them  the  reins  of  those  faculties  which 
their  experience  has  developed,  they  be- 
come very  good  company.  Yet,  when  all 
has  been  said,  there  remains  secret  sense 
of  dissatisfaction.  We  have  coincided 
upon  many  points,  but  on  what  one  have 
we  melted  together  ?  The  objection  may 
seem  fantastic,  but  it  is  true  and  of  signif- 
icance. Many  a  hard  head  and  intracta- 
ble judgment  do  we  meet,  who  yet  in  the 
dispute  lets  fall  a  word  or  tone  which 
makes  the  eyes  fill,  we  know  not  why ; 
revealing  a  deeper  agreement  between  us 
than  any  of  opinions.  We  fight  such 
men  more  lovingly  than  we  ally  ourselves 
with  others,  whose  creeds  perhaps  fit 
oars  like  the  lines  of  a  dissecting-map. 

VL 

Besides  the  politicians,  there  Is  a 
sprinkling  of  the  learned  class,  who  are 
often  shabbier  in  external  aspect  than 
men  of  far  less  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  undeniable  beer-drinking 
powers,  they  quaffed  deep  of  the  Pierian 
spring,  and  are  no  less  interesting  than 
the  books  which  they  compile.  There  is 
little  human  glow  in  them,  however,  and 
their  erudite  talk  reminds  of  conversa- 
tions printed  on  a  page  :  it  lacks  the  un- 
expectedness and  piquancy  of  original  or 
spontaneous  thought.  They  are  wood  of 
a  straight,  close  grain,  —  displaying  none 
of  the  knots  and  eccentric  veins  which 
make  a  polished  surface  attractive :  nor 
do  they  possess  the  rich,  pervading 
colour  which  might  compensate  for  plain- 
ness of  structure.  Their  faculties  are 
Qsefttl  to  the  world  in  the  same  way  that 
printing-types  are,  —  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged to  form  valuable  combinations, 
hot  are  not  therefore  intrinsically  capti- 
vating: have  nope  of  that  fascination 
which  attaches  to  a  black-letter  MS. 
Geniuses  not  only  never  repeat  them- 
selves, but  never  use  the  same  material 
twice.  Each  fresh  work  is  done  in  a  new 
way,  with  new  tools  ;  and  retains  an  un- 
hackneyed aroma,  be  it  ever  so  irregular 
or  imperfect 
Bat  the  talenU  of  these  Saxon  sages 


are  limited  in  number  and  overworked : 
and  the  very  fact  of  their  limitation  and 
want  of  idiosyncrasy  seems  to  be  th«- 
cause  of  their  application  to  all  sorts  and 
amounts  of  labour.  But  a  man  who  can 
get  anything  out  of  himself,  all  on  the 
same  rule  and  scale,  should  perhaps  be 
especially  careful  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  thing.  Original  men  change 
colour,  tone,  and  key  with  every  new 
idea ;  and  as  no  two  ideas  can  ever  be 
quite  alike,  so  is  their  manner  of  enter- 
taining them  never  twice  identical. 
Otherwise  they  are  machines  ;  and  we 
think  the  Saxon  sa^es  often  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  mechanical. 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  originals 
amonfif  them.  One  gentleman  Iremem-* 
ber,  who  was  by  protession  a  lawyer,  but 
had  dabbled  in  literature,  was  the  authoi" 
of  some  poetry,  I  believe,  and  ranked 
himself  among  the  Klopstocks  and 
Heines.  He  had  fine  features  and  a  high,"* 
bald  forehead,  which  he  seemed  always 
trying  to  heighten  by  passing  his  hand 
up  it,  and  tossing  back  the  thin  locks  of 
grey  hair  which  nung  down  to  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  dressed  with  small  car^, 
and  less  cleanliness  ;  his  shirt,  in  particu- 
lar, was  enouo^h  to  make  the  heart  ache. 
Reverses,  perhaps,  or  disappointed  am- 
bition, had  enrolled  this  personage  among  ' 
the  sworn  disciples  of  Gambrinus,  and  it 
was  his  daily  custom  to  pledge  that  mon- 
arch so  deeply  that  by  evening  his  heart 
was  full  and  ready  to  overflow  on  small 
encouragement.  One  night  he  entered 
late,  and  proceeded  without  warning  to 
be  ardently  enamoured  of  an  unobtru- 
sive young  man  who  happened  to  be  of 
our  party,  and  whom  he  h^td  never  seen 
before.  "Sir,  you  are  dear  to  me  I  I 
love  you,  sir  1  my  heart  is  yours  ! "  In 
proof^  of  his  regard,  he  presently  begati 
to  declaim  a  great  deal  of  poetry;  and 
never  have  I  heard  those  pieces  more 
finely  and  eloquently  interpreted.  The 
scene  perhaps  took  its  rise  in  the  whini 
of  a  half-tipsy  brain,  but,  as  the  actor 
wrought  upon  himself,  it  assumed  a  hue 
of  grotesque  pathos.  The  man  himself 
became  stirred  to  his  depths ;  now  tear^ 
ran  down  his  cheeks,  now  his  eyes 
fiashed,  and  he  manned  himself  heroic 
cally ;  —  and  now  again  he  paused  to 
empty  his  beer-glass  and  sign  to  Ida  for* 
more.  But  the  liquor  he  drank,  instead 
of  disguising  him,  dissolved  the  mask  of 
his  inner  nature.  Heaven  knows  what 
confused  memories  of  joy  and  grief  were 
at  work  within  him ;  but  !t  was  evident 
that,  through  the  miserable  absurdity  df 
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circumstance,  he  gave  iis  distorted 
glimpses  of  what  had  been  best  and  high- 
est in  his  character  —  that  he  was  laying 
bare  ^o  us  the  deepest  heart  he  had. 
And  it  is  on  this  account — not  for  pur- 
poses of  ridicule  —  that  I  have  brought 
forward  the  episode.  His  sinceritv  no 
one  could  have  doubted,  least  of  all  him- 
self: yet  It  revealed  nothing  genuine; 
the  man*s  very  soul  was  artificial,  and  in 
the  heat  of  his  self-abandonment,  he 
could  not  be  natural.  His  sentiment 
and  passion  could  only  have  moved  un- 
conscious hypocrites  like  himself.  He 
bad  been  very  eminent  in  his  profession, 
and  all  he  did  was  marked  by  exceptional 
talent,:  he  must  once  have  been  an  ex- 
ceeding handsome  man  ;  and,  above  all, 
be  was  a  thorough  German,  in  accord 
with  the  genius  of  his  countrymen.  But 
for  those  who  are  not  Germans,  the  heart 
is  the  gunpowder  whose  explosion  gives 
the  huuti  of  thought  its  effect,  and  they 
cannot  be  pierced  with  the  subtlest  in- 
tellectual missile  which  lacks  this  pro- 
jecting power. 

After  Ida*s,  my  favourite  resort  was  a 
mediaeval-looking  apartment  in  the  Neu- 
8ladt,  near  the  nead  of  the  venerable, 
historic  bridge  which  connects  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  old  and  new  towns. 
Werthmann,  the  proprietor,  is  a  man  of 
taste  and  feeling,  and  has  adorned  his 
saloon  with  intent  to  realize,  so  far  as  he 
may,  the  ideal  of  a  Gambrinian  temple. 
We  enter  a  square  room  of  moderate 
size,  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  five  feet 
from  the  floor  with  dark  carved  wood. 
Aliove  the  wainscot  the  wall  is  divided 
lengthwise  into  two  compartments,  the 
upper  one  exhibiting  designs  of  highly- 
coloured  groups  of  figures  in  fourteenth- 
century  costumes,  relieved  against  a 
dark-blue  background  ;  while  the  other  i^ 
devoted  to  scraps  of  convivial  poetry,  ap- 
propriate to  the  paintings,  and  executed  in 
the  black-letter  character  ;  which  poetry, 
if  not  always  unexceptionable,  either 
from  a  moral  or  poetical  point  of  view, 
matches  well  enough  the  tone  of  the  sur- 
roundings. Over  the  doorway  is  in- 
scribed the  legend  Kommt  herein,  Hier 
ist  gut  j^Vi.'  which  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement upon  some  of  those  religious 
perpetrations  which  I  have  noticed  fur- 
ther back.  In  other  places  we  spell  out 
such  agreeable  truisms  as  "  Gerste  mit 
Hop/en  Giebt  gute  Tropfen;^^  2iXi6.  here, 
again,  is  Doctor  Martin  Luther^s  famous 
couplet.  The  windows  are  sunk  nearly 
three  feet  into  the  walls,  with  black  oak 
sills  and  panels,  and  command  a  view  of 


the  ugly  old  market-place,  with  its  rou^h 
cobble  pavement  and  its  tanned  mxrket- 
women,  presided  over,  by  the  ua^rainlr 
equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  the  Strong, 
his  gelding  sadly  tarnished  by  the  weath- 
er. 'There  is  an  inner  room,  much  in  the 
fashion  of  the  first,  save  that  the  back- 
ground of  the  frescoes  is  golden  instead 
of  blue  ;  and  still  beyond  is  the  billiard- 
room,  whence  issues  a  buzz  of  voices  and 
click  of  balls.  At  certain  hours,  of  the 
day  Werthmann  comes  in, —  a  portly,  im- 
posing, but  thoroughly  amiable  ngure, 
bowing  with  serious  courtesy  to  each  of 
his  assembled  guests.  This  done,  he 
seats  himself  at  a  table  with  his  favour- 
ite gossips  and  a  elass  of  his  particular 
beer.  Among  the  frescoes  on  the  walls 
there  is  more  than  one  portrait  figure 
of  Herr  Werthmann  in  the  character  of 
Gambrinus  himself  —  and  he  supports 
the  rdle  well.  But  he  is  not  for  show 
only.  One  morning  I  caught  him  on  a 
chair,  amidst  half-a-dozen  workmen,  clad 
in  an  enormous  pinafore,  and  bespat- 
tered with  the  whitewash  which  he  was 
vigorously  applying  to  the  ceiling.  He 
is  a  good  type  of  Saxon  landlords,  who, 
as  a  rule,  are  among  the  pleasantest  and 
most  conversable  men  in  town.  Much  of 
the  success  of  their  business  depends  on 
their  geniality,  and  practice  makes  it  their 
second  nature. 

The  attendants  here  are  both  male  and 
female,  though  the  former  perhaps  pre- 
dominate, in  their  regulation  black  swal- 
low-tails. I  have  often  noticed  a  singu- 
lar effect  which  uniforms  have  upon  the 
analysis  of  character ;  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  form  an  unbiased  judgment  of  a 
man  whose  coat  and  hat  mark  his  pro- 
fession. Inevitably  we  regard  him  not 
as  a  simple  human  beino;,  but  through 
the  coloured  medium  of  his  official  insig- 
nia. Thus,  if  the  Kellners  wore  ordinary 
clothes,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  pro- 
nounce upon  their  peculiarities  of  dispo- 
sition and  behaviour.  As  it  is  their  sable 
dress-coats, —  which  seem  to  have  been 
born  with  them  and  to  have  grown  like 
their  skins— their  staccato  manner,  their 
fallacious  briskness,  their  elaborate  way 
of  not  accomplishing  anything,  and  their 
fundamental  rascality,  appear  to  be  the 
chief  impressions  of  them  left  upon  my 
mind.  They  do  not  contrast  well  with 
the  English  waiters ;  there  is  seldom  any 
approach  to  neatness  in  their  condition, 
and  they  never  attain  the  cultured,  high- 
bred repose  which  we  see  on  the  other  ^ 
sid9  of  the  Channel.  In  their  swindling 
operations  they  manifest  neither' art  nor 
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delicacy ;  moral  saasioo  is  unknown  to 
tbem,  nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to  under- 
mtoe  us  on  the  side  of  abstract  justice 
and  respectability.  They  simply  and 
brutally  retain  the  change,  and  meet  any 
remonstrance  on  our  part,  first  with  de- 
nial, secondly  with  abuse,  and  finally 
with  an  appeal  to  the  police. 

Some  few  of  these  men  have  grown 
old  in  the  service,  but  the  majority  are 
between  eighteen  and  thirty.  Often  they 
are  the  sons  of  hotel-keepers,  serving 
an  apprenticeship  at  their  trade.  Their 
wages  are  very  moderate,  but  I  fancy 
few  of  them  retire  from  the  profession 
without  having  accumulated  a  tolerable 
fortune.  Unless  treated  with  a  politic 
mixture  of  sternness  and  liberality,  they 
are  apt  to  be  either  brusque  or  pre-occu- 
pied,  if  not  altogether  oblivious.  Pos- 
sibly their  darker  traits  may  be  the  effect 
of  continu;dly  wearing  black  taited-coats, 
and  when  they  put  them  off,  they  may 
also  lay  aside  their  tendency  to  theft  and 
falsehood.  But  my  researches  have  not 
gone  so  deep  as  to  warrant  me  in  more 
than  offering  the  suggestion. 

vn. 

In  summer,  however,  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  sit  between  four  walls  ;  Dresden 
is  foil  of  beer-gardens,  where,  if  the  beer 
is  sometimes  inferior,  its  flavour  is  com- 
pensated by  the  soft  pure  air  and  the 
music.  Our  difficulty  will  be,  not  to 
find  a  pleasant  spot,  but  to  fix  upon  the 
pleasantest  Sauntering  beneath  a  mite- 
long  avenue  of  chestnut-trees,  we  might 
climb  to  the  Waldschloesschen  Brewery, 
resting  on  the  hillside  like  a  great  yellow 
giant,  whose  hundred  e^es  look  out  over 
a  lovely  picture  of  curving  river  and  hazy- 
towered  town.  Here,  sitting  on  the 
broad  stone  terrace,  beneath  trees  so 
dense  of  foliage  that  rain  cannot  pene- 
trate them,  we  are  on  a  level  with  the 
t^M  of  trees  below,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  a  green  bank  suspended 
is  mid-air.  Far  off  on  the  river  the 
white  steam-boats  crawl  and  palpitate,  and 
the  huge  canal-boats  spread  their  brown 
wings  to  help  along  as  best  they  may 
their  unwieldy  bulk.  Here,  too,  the  beer 
is  of  the  best,  and  we  may  drink  it  to  the 
tone  of  Mozart  and  Strauss. 
'Somewhat  similar  are  the  attractions 
of  the  Bruelsche  Terrasse,  which  is  also 
more  accessible  and  more  exclusive.  It 
is  fine  in  the  evening,  when  it  sparkles 
thick  with  coloured  lamps  and  throbs 
with  music  ;  and  the  river,  above  whose 
brink  it  stands,  is  a  black,  mysterious 


abyss,  revealed  only  by  the  reflected 
lights  which  wander  here  and  there 
across  its  surface,  or  ranee  themselves 
along  the  length  of  the  distant  bridge, 
and  cast  long  wheeling  shadows  of  un- 
seen people  passing  to  and  fro  across  it. 
But  even  here  we  find  imperfections  ;  the 
beer-glasses  are  scandalously  small,  and 
the  waiters,  who  wear  not  only  dress- 
coats  but  silver  buttons,  are  more  rapa- 
cious and  remorseless  than  harpies. 

After  all.  however,  the  best  place  is  the 
Grosser  Wirthschaft,  in  the  Royal  Park. 
There  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  small  for- 
est; but  a  vista  opening  through  the 
trees  and  broadening  over  a  wide  green 
meadow,  yields  us  a  glimpse,  at  a  mile's 
distance,  of  a  grey  dome  and  two  or  three 
taperin^j  spires.  The  scjuare  open  court, 
some  sixty  vards  in  width  and  closely 
planted  with  trees  and  street-lamps  is 
partly  closed  in  on  two  sides  by  low  build- 
ings ;  the  orchestra  occupies  a  third, 
while  on  the  fourth  stands  sentinel  a  gi- 
gantic tiiee.  During  the  pauses  of  the 
music,  a  few  steps  will  bring  us  to  sweet 
secluded  walks,  where  we  might  almost 
forget  that  such  things  as  houses  and 
Saxons  existed  in  the  world.  During 
the  heat  of  the  season  concerts  are  given 
here  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  are  at- 
tended by  crowds  of  tradespeople,  who 
thus  secure  their  half-holiday  before  the 
day  has  fairly  begun.  If  we  can  manage 
to  get  up  early  enough  to  go  to  one,  the 
effect  of  the  spectacle  upon  the  imagina- 
tion is  very  peculiar.  Reason  tells  us 
that  it  is  long  before  breakfast  time  ;  but 
the  broad  sunshine,  the  crowd  of  people 
drinking  their  beer,  the  music  and  the 
wide-awakeness  of  everything,  proclaim 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  fact 
that  the  sun  is  in  the  wrong  quarter  of 
the  heavens  only  increases  our  bewilder- 
ment^ and  we  are  almost  persuaded  either 
that  the  whole  scene  is  a  wonderful 
mirage,  or  that  we  are  phantoms,  acci- 
dentally straved  into  the  material  world. 

Surely,  only  hypercriticism  could  find 
anything  to  complain  of  in  all  this.  We 
do  not,  I  suppose,  expect  Saxon  beer- 
gardens  to  be  like  the  land  of  the  lotus- 
eaters,  where  dreamy  souls  recline  on 
flowery  couches,  and  know  not  whether 
the  music  in  their  enchanted  ears  comes 
from  without  or  within.  Moreover,  cane- 
bottomed  chairs  are  in  many  ways  better 
than  flowery  couches,  and  to  sit  at  a  table 
with  three  or  four  other  poeple,  even  if 
we  not  happen  to  know  them,  is  prefer- 
able to  having  no  table  all.  Lovers  of 
music  should  not  object  to  receiving  in 
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exchange  for  five  grascken^  a  piece  of 
paper  with  the  musical  programme  on 
one  side,  and  a  bill  of  fare  on  the  other  ; 
i^T  should  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  continual  repassing, 
during  the  performance,  of  unsympathetic 
waiters,  who  never  allow  a  beer-glass  to 
become  empty  through  any  lack  of  solici- 
tation on  their  part  to  have  it  refilled.  If 
the  ground  beneath  their  feet  is  reddish- 
brown  gravel  instead  of  turf,  it  is  all  the 
safer  for  delicate  constitutions ;  and  if 
trees,  tables,  and  lamp-posts  are  rigidly 
aligned,  it  is  all  the  better  for  order  and 
convenience.  As  for  the  music,  it  surely 
could  not  be  finer;  and  the  fact  that 
every  individual  of  the  orchestra  may  be 
seen  sawing  or  puffing  himself  red  in  the 
face  over  his  horn  or  violin,  ought  only 
to  make  the  pleasure  more  real  and  tangi- 
ble. ^  ^ 

Who  can  deny  all  this  ?  Nevertheless, 
all  the  world  knows  that  to  possess  good 
things  is  only  to  foster  the  notion  that 
they  might  be  improved.  Any  strictures 
against  Saxon  beer-gardens  would  cer- 
tainly apply  with  equal  force  anywhere 
else,  and  perhaps  it  is  chiefly  bfecause 
they  are  good  enough  to  stiggest  dreams 
of  sometliing  better,  that  such  dreams 
venture  to  assert  themselves.  Were  I 
inclined  to  pick  flaws,  the  first  would  be 
that  the  gardens  disappoint  from  being 
half  gardens  and  half  something  with 
which  the  spirit  of  gardens  is  qnite  ir- 
reconcilable. Music,  whispering  leaves, 
summer  skies, —  what  combination  could 
be  more  charming  ?  but  if  We  descend  — 
as  w^  must  —  beneath  the  leaves,  the 
disenchantment  is  all  the  harsher.  Na- 
ture is  put  in  a  strait-jacket,  her  tresses 
are  shorn,  and  she  is  preposterously 
decked  out  with  artificial  ornament. 
These  gardens  are  aptly  symbolized  by 
the  Sirens,  who  made  fascinating  music 
and  had  lovely  hair,  and  who,  seen  from 
a  proper  distance,  seemed  all  delightful. 
But  they  turned  out  to  be  less  attractive 
below.  Thus  if  we  walk  in  the  secluded 
paths  near  the  Grosser  Wirthschaft, 
catching  snatches  of  the  melody,  and 
glimpses  of  the  gay  crowd  shadowed  by 
the  cool  foKage,  the  effect  is  captivating ; 
bxrt  the  stern  utilitarian  features  which  a 
nearer  view  discovers,  are  the  Siren's 
claws. 

But  my  quarrel  strikes  a  deeper  foot 
than  this,  and  will  not,  1  fear,  gain  me 
much  sympathy.  I  question  whether 
music  can  be  heard  as  well  in  company 
as  in  solitude,  save  when  the  company  is 
<n  very  exceptional,  accord.  Certainly, 


any  strange  or  unwelcome  presence  jar* 
like  a  false  note  continually  repeated. 
Lovers,  I  should  imagine,  might  listen  to 
sweet  music  with  a  multiplied  pleasure 
and  appreciation :  or  a  great  assembly,, 
ablaze  with  some  all-inspiring  sentiment, 
doubtless  take  additional  fire  from  the 
sound  of  an  appropriate  strain.  But  to 
lavish  the  mighty  symphonies  of  great 
musicians  upon  an  ill-assorted  crowd, 
brought  together,  ticketed  and  arranged 
of  malice  alorethought,  is  to  pawn  pearls 
at  less  than  their  value :  isolation  —  har^ 
monious  seclusion  —  are  the  only  terms 
upon  which  a  p>erception  of  subtle 
musical  jewels  can  be  obtained,  and  even 
these  are  often  insufficient. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  divine  pres- 
ence can  be  better  invoked  by  two  or 
three  than  by  one  ;  but  music,  like  nature, 
not  being  an  infinite  divinity,  seldom  re- 
veals her  more  exquisite  charms  ^ave  to 
the  solitary  worshipper.  Human  beings- 
are  terribly  potent  things :  we  admire  the: 
shrewd  scent  of  wild  animals,  but  what  is 
it  compared  with  the  keenness  of  man's 
spiritual  scent  for  his  fellow  ? 

Furthermore,  musicians,  unlike  little 
boys,  should  be  heard  but  not  seen.  Per- 
haips  a  beautiful  singer  may  be  an  excep- 
tion, because,  in  her,  facial  expresstoa 
may  aid  the  interpretation  and  gite  it 
richer  colouring ;  and  possibiy^  t^  cul« 
tured  grace  of  a  master- violinist  may  ^ive 
form  and  vividness  to  his  rendering* 
But  the  grace  and  beauty,  not  to  be  offen- 
sive, must,  at  least,  equal  that  of  tbe 
theme.  A  visible  orchestrais  like  a  dis- 
sected Venus:  to  lay  bare  the  springs 
and  methods  of  the  sweet  mystery  of  har- 
monious life,  is  to  sin  alike  against  art 
and  nature. 

VIIL 

I  SHOULD  not  have  been  tempted  to  go 
so  far,  had  it  not  been  my  purpose  to  go 
one  step  further,  and  announce  the  re- 
markable discovery  that  the  Saxons  have 
a  less  correct  ear  for  music  than  any 
people  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  1 
am  sure  they  think  quite  differently,  and 
no  doubt,  after  the  first  surprise  is  over, 
they  will  be  grateful  for  having  had  their 
error  pointed  out.  Undeniably,  the 
greatest  musical  composers  have  been  of 
German  blood  :  just  as  in  ancient  time^, 
by  a  sort  of  revenge  of  nature,  giants  and 
pygmies  were  made  to  live  together. 
Moreover,  there  is  nowhere  more  good 
music  than  in  Saxony :  nor  any  wbere  bet- 
ter soldiers :  tlie  reason  being,  not  that 
Saxons  h|ive;iay  especial  aptitadeior  war 
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or  music,  but  that  they  are  exhaustively 
and  indefatigably  trained.  Bismarck  and 
Wa^er  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  average  Saxon  orchestra  learns  its 
music  by  rote,  and  its  perfection  of  har- 
mony is  not  intuitive  but  mechanical. 
Tbey  regard  a  false  note  as  a  mistake  — 
never  as  a  sin  ;  and  it  is  only  rigid  drill- 
iog  which  enables  them  to  do  so  much  as 
that.  Listen  to  a  party  of  young  students 
sieging  together,  as  is  the  custom  of 
young  students  all  over  the  world  :  they 
sing  loudly  and  in  perfect  good  faith, 
conscious  that  they  are  Saxons,  and 
therefore  fancying  that  they  are  infallible. 
Bat  there  will  be  more  discords  to  a 
stave,  than  an  equal  number  of  young 
men  of  any  other  country  could  produce. 
There  may  be  something  pathetic  about 
this,  but  there  is  certainly  much  that  is 
disagreeable.  Again,  the  audiences  of 
the  garden  concerts  are  afEected  by  tunes 
and  slight  airs,  and  are  invariably  enthu- 
siastic in  their  applause  of  a  solo,  how- 
ever imperfectly  rendered  ;  because,  hav- 
ing actually  beheld  a  man  stand  up  before 
them  and  produce,  with  more  or  less 
physical  exertion,  a  variety  of  musical 
sounds,  they  are  convinced  that  they  have 
beard  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  music. 
But  they  pass  by  the  great,  sublime  com- 
positions with  significant  silence.  Now, 
animals  are  mov^  by  tunes,  and  parrots 
and  magpies  can  be  taught  to  whistle 
them.  When  the  tunes  are  what  is  called 
national  —  enhanced,  that  is,  by  some  glo- 
rious or  inspiring  tradition,  the  consider- 
ation of  whatever  musical  worth  they 
may  have  is  as  nothing :  such  tunes  influ- 
eoce  mobs,  and  Saxon  mobs  no  less  than 
others.  A  tune  is  to  music  what  an 
automaton,  .with  its  little  round  of  recur- 
ring movements,  is  to  a  living  man,  with 
his  infinite  variety  of  manifestation,  which 
yet  observes  a  distinctive  form  and  pur- 
pose. 

Music  in  Saxony,  like  the  army,  is  a 
forced  product,  having  no  root  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  people,  and  destined  to  wither 
away  when  the  artificial  inspiration  is  re- 
moved. There  is  surely  something 
sacred  about  music  :  those  who  are  born 
to  it  will  seek  it  out  through  all  ot>stacle3  ; 
but  to  obtrude  it  upon  persons  who  have 
no  vital  understanding  of  it,  is  to  do  injury 
both  to  the  music  and  to  them.  The 
commonness  of  concerts  in  Saxony,  and 
elsewhere  in  Germany,  is  everywhere  ad- 
mired :  they  are  too  common,  perhaps, 
and  may  be  lowered  by  low  appreciation. 
Notbin?  beautiful  can  be  driven  into 
a  man  m>m  without :  the  only  result  will 


]be  to  disfigure  htm  and  desecrate  the 
thing  of  beauty.  —  But  we  are  getting 
heated  again.  Another  glass  of  beer  ?  — 
No,  we  must  bid  Gambrinus  farewell,  for 
it  is  late.  We  have  found  more  than  we 
bargained  for  in  our  schoppen* 

IX. 

Good  little  Frau  Schmidt  comes  up, 
with  her  pleasant  but  not  quite  cheerful 
smile,  to  see  us  to  the  door,  and  bid  us 
not  forget  to  return.  We  had  made  a 
little  mystery  about  her,  at  the  beginning 
of  our  session,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  cleared  up  before  we 
went  away.  The  mystery  does  not 
amount  to  much,  after  all,  but  its  eluci- 
dation may  serve  also  to  explain  why 
Frau  Schmidt  is  more  a  favourite  of  ours 
than  any  Saxon  woman  we  have  known. 

The  wet  is  (for  we  have  not  skill  fur- 
ther to  prolong  the  suspense,  even  were 
there  any  longer  reason  for  doing  so), 
Frau  Schmidt  is  an  Englishwoman,  born, 
she  tells  us,  within  hearing  of  Bow  bells. 
She  met  in  London  the  big,  silent  Saxon, 
with  the  fine  massive  head  and  serious 
bearing,  who  was  destined  to  win  her 
love  and  marry  her.  He,  perhaps,  was 
at  that  time  a  political  refugee.  Certainly 
he  was  more  a  man  than  the  average : 
there  was  a  force  and  largeness  in  him 
rare  among  Saxons  ;  and  individual  ex- 
cellence is  an  uncomfortable  possession 
in  aland  governed  as  is  this. 

But  when  a  good  many  years  had 
passed,  and  an  altered  administration 
could  pardon  Herr  Schmidt's  political 
virtues,  the  memory  of  his  birthplace 
continually  haunted  him  ;  his  health  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  he  fancied  that  only  a 
breath  of  his  native  air  could  restore 
him.  His  wife  doubtless  shrank  at  first 
from  the  thought  of  leaving  England, 
and  settling  among  strange  faces  and 
barbarous  tongues,  in  an  unknown  land. 
Yet  her  heart  would  not  let  her  hold  him 
back,  and  without  her  he  could  not  go. 
They  came,  therefore,  and  Herr  Schmidt, 
having  purchased  a  small  beer-saloon  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  he  had  known  in 
bovhood,  looked  forward  to  health  and 
quiet  happiness. 

But  all  was  somehow  not  right  —  not 
as  he  had  ex{>ected.  Was  Dresden 
changed,  or  had  his  memory  played  him 
false?  There  stood  Dresden,  with  her 
domes  and  steeples ;  there  flowed  the 
well-known  Elbe  beneath  the  old  historic 
bridge.  Around  him  were  Saxon  tongues 
and  faces  —  yet  the  city  —  the  people  of 
bis  remembrance  were  not  there.  Per- 
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chance,  save  in  memory,  they  had  never 
been  at  all.  Ah,  Herr  Schmidt,  in  leav- 
ing England,  I  fear  you  were  not  wise. 
Had  you  remained,  two  good  countries 
would' have  been  yours  :  England  ;  good 
enough  in  all  conscience  for  those  who 
have  never  known  a  better,  —  and  the 
Saxony  of  your  remembrance,  without 
doubt  superior  to  England,  to  Saxony 
Itself,  or  to  any  other  place  whatever. 
But  you  were  not  wise,  Herr  Schmidt, 
and  tnerefore  both  countries  are  lost  to 
you. 

And  how  of  Frau  Schmidt,  the  little 
grey-clad  Englishwoman  ?  She  loves  her 
Saxon  husband,  and  would  rather  be  with 
him  than  anywhere  ;  yet  perhaps,  amidst 
her  many  cares  and  few  amusements,  she 
finds  now  and  then  a  moment  wherein  to 
be  decently  wretched.  When,  on  my 
first  chance  visit  to  her  little  saloon,  I 
happened  to  let  fall  an  English  word,  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  with  what  a  thirsty 
eagerness  she  caught  up  the  old  familiar 
tongue ;  with  what  an  almost  tremulous 
pleasure  she  stood  and  talked  —  talked 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  once  more  talk- 
Id^  English  ;  delighting  in  it  as  does  a 
child  over  a  lon^-lost  toy ;  yet  saddened 
by  that  very  delight,  because  it  made  her 
recognize  how  rare  the  luxury  was  and 
must  ever  be.  Well,  she  does  her  best 
to  be  a  good  wife,  to  make  her  guests 
welcome,  and  worthily  to  serve  King 
Gambrinus,  hoping  secretly  that  in  time 
he  will  reward  her  from*liis  treasury,  and 
enable  her  at  least  to  die  in  England. 
That  time  will  never  come,  patient  little 
Frau  Schmidt ;  but  meanwhile  may  evil 
befall  me  if  ever  I  neglect  to  send  you 
that  occasional  English  newspaper  for 
which  you  once  with  hesitating  earnest- 
ness besought  me. 


From  The  SpecUtor. 
LONGEVITY  AND  BRAIN-WORK. 

Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  whose  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  relative  creative 
power  of  youth  and  age  respectively  we 
noticed  in  our  issue  of  the  2ist  March, 
has  just  written  another  paper  in  some 
respects  of  still  higher  general  interest, 
on  "  The  Longevity  of  Brain-workers." 
It  takes  as  its  text,  —  if  a  text  may  be 
what  it  now  often  is,  the  embodiment  of 
the  theory  which  the  writer  intends  to 
re/u/e  rather  than  to  assume  or  sustain, 
—  a  saying  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes's, 
that  'Mhe  world's  hardest  workers  and 


noblest  benefactors  have  seldom  been 
long-lived  ;  "  and  the  object  of  the  paper 
is  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
world's  hardest  workers  and  noblest  ben- 
efactors would,  if  their  ages  at  death 
could  be  all  ascertained,  show  at  least 
a  very  high  average  of  life,  —  a  much 
higher  average  than  the  world's  drones, 
and  those  who  had  not  added  anything  to 
its  accumulated  capital  of  happiness, 
knowledge,  goodness,  and  truth.  On  the 
whole,  Dr.  Beard  proves  his  case,  but  he 
proves  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
term  "hardest  workers"  and  "noblest 
benefactors"  is  somewhat  liberally  in- 
terpreted. Indeed,  if,  as  we  suppose, 
Mr.  Hughes  were  referring  to  the  case  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great  —  in  the  story  of 
whose  life  it  occurs  —  when  he  made  the 
remark  against  which  Dr.  Beard  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  protest  so  elaborately.  It 
was  obvious  that  what  he  did  mean  was 
rather  that  lives,  otherwise  likely  to  be 
long,  are  shortened  by  the  moral  pressure 
of  any  intense  strain,  than  that  great  mea 
of  this  hieh  calibre  die  absolutely  young  ; 
for  Alfred  himself  was  fifty-two,  or  very 
nearly  fifty-two,  when  he  died,  and  that  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Beard,  two  years  above 
the  average  age  of  all  who  pass  the  age  of 
twenty.  So  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  probably 
only  speaking  of  long  life  in  that  stronger 
sense  in  which  we  should  use  the  words 
in  reference  to  a  life  already  conspicu* 
oulsy  useful,  —  which  it  rarely  is  till  it  has 
passed  considerably  the  time  of  youth. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Beard's  paper,  properly  read, 
rather  supF>orts  than  overthrows  the  view 
that  the  hardest  work  and  the  noblest 
endeavour  will  generally  tend  to  shorten 
the  life  which  those  who  spend  them- 
selves in  this  way  mizht  otherwise  have 
lived.  For  Dr.  Beard  himself  shows  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  briin  of  exceptional  force 
goes  with  a  constitution  of  exceptionally 
good  fibre,  so  that  quite  apart  from  the 
work  ac'.ually  done,  the  class  in  any  way 
competent  to  do  it  must  show  a  mucn 
higher  average  of  life  than  ordinary  men. 
It  would  be  probably  very  easy  to  show 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  best  carpenters'  tools 
last  the  longest  time,  as  well  as  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  work.  But  it  would 
not  in  the  least  follow  from  that  that  the 
unsparing  use  of  them  does  not  tend  to 
wear  them  out  much  sooner  than  a  more 
sparing  use.  They  last  longer  than 
poorer  tools,  because  they  are  better  to 
begin  with.  But  the  same  metal  and  the 
same  tempering  being  assumed,  unques- 
tionably the  tools  used  sparingly  —  only 
enough  to  keep  them  in  working  order  — • 
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would  last  much  4onger  than  those  un- 
sparingly used.  And  so  it  is  probably 
with  human  brains.  Men  who  do  great 
things  must,  as  a  rule,  have  stronger 
brains,  to  begin  with,  than  men  of  average 
calibre.  If,  then,  they  live  a  good  deal 
beyond  the  average,  it  is  because  they 
have  robust  constitutions  which  would 
oaturally  give  them  a  life  much  beyond 
the  average.  Not  the  less  is  it  roost  im- 
probable that  those  who  are  "  the  world's 
hardest  workers  and  noblest  benefactors  " 
can  live  to  the  age  to  which  they  might 
well  have  lived  had  they  husbanded  their 
strength  more  carefullv,  and  not  expended 
themselves  so  lavishly  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world.  To  take  a  few  instances 
almost  at  haphazard  :  —  Luther  died  at 
sixty-three  ;  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  at  fifty- 
five;  John  Howard,  at  sixty-three  ;  Eliz- 
abeth Fry,  at  sixty-five ;  Cromwell,  at 
fifty-nine  ;  Whitefield,  at  fifty-six  ;  Wes- 
ley, at  eighty-seven  ;  Lacordaire,  at  fifty- 
nine  ;  Maurice,  at  sixty-seven ;  John 
Stuart  Mill,  at  sixty-six ;  and  hardly  of 
any  of  them,  except  perhaps  of  Mill  and 
Wesley,  can  it  be  said  with  any  proba- 
bilitv,  on  a  review  of  their  lives,  that  they 
roignt  not  have  materially  lengthened 
their  days  bv  economizing  more  carefully 
their  expenaiture  of  moral  and  jntellect- 
ual  energy ;  nay,  that  they  did  not  sub- 
stantially shorten  them  by  a  lavish  and 
exhausting  use  of  their  moral  power. 
But  then,  to  do  what  they  did  they  must 
have  been  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
constitutional  strength,  and  the  proper 
question  to  ask  about  their  longevity  is 
not  whether  they  lived  beyond  the  aver- 
age age  of  men  who  pass  the  age  of 
twen^,  but  whether  they  did  noi  mate- 
rially shorten  their  life  by  the  intensity  of 
their  work.  Dr.  Beard  virtually  concedes 
this  point  when  he  tells  us  that  "worrv 
is  the  converse  of  work ;  the  one  devel- 
ops force,  the  other  checks  its  develop- 
ment and  wastes  what  already  exists." 
But  worry  is  an  almost  necessary  inci- 
dent of  really  high-pressure  work.  If 
men  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  can  do  in 
the  time  the  work  appointed  for  the  time, 
worry  is  inevitable.  Nay,  if  men  have  a 
higher  ideal  of  the  kind  of  work  ihev 
ought  to  do,  and  of  the  quantity  of  work 
they  ought  to  do,  than  they  can  ade- 

Suately  realize,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
oubt  that  it  must  involve  a  considerable 
amount  of  worry  as  well  as  of  work  ;  and 
that  worry,  as  Dr.  Beard  himself  contends, 
will  probably  have  shortened  a  life,  that 
without  it  might  have  been  longer.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Beard  virtually  shows  that  it 


is  not  the  most  exhausting  work  which 
really  is  most  favourable  to  length  of  life, 
when  he  produces  the  American  clergy 
as  the  class  whose  average  life  is  the 
longest.  That  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
it  is  moderate  rather  than  exhausting  and 
high-pressure  brain-work  which  is  most 
favourable  to  length  of  life.  At  least,  if 
we  may  judge  of  the  American  clergy  by 
our  own,  it  would  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  clerical  profession  is  that  in 
which  the  brain-work  is  in  fair,  and  not 
more  than  fair,  proportion  to  the  bodily 
activity,  and  not,  on  the  average,  likely 
to  be  excessive.  Indeed,  it  cannot  well 
be  contended  that  there  is  anything  ex- 
ceptional in  the  mental  wear  and  tear  of 
the  American  as  distinguished  from  the 
English  clergy,  for  Dr.  Beard  quotes  con- 
firmatory statistics  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  a  Berlin  physician.  That  inves- 
tigation gives  the  following  results,  — 
results,  we  suppose,  assuming  that  the 
professional  persons  on  whom  the  aver- 
age is  taken  have  passed  maturity:  — 
that  the  average  age  of  clergymen  is  sixty- 
five  ;  that  of  merchants,  sixty-two  ;  clerks 
and  farmers,  sixty-one ;  military  men, 
fifty-nine ;  lawyers,  fifty-eight ;  artists, 
fifty-seven ;  and  medical  men,  fifty-six. 
In  America,  apparently,  the  average 
length  of  life  seems  somewhat  lower,  but 
the  relative  length  is  muc!i  the  same  ; 
while  in  England  Dr.  Beard  appears  to 
think  that  the  average  age  of  medical 
men  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  No  doubt  the  moral  re- 
straints upon  the  clergy  tend  to  raise  the 
average  duration  of  their  lives,  but  the 
comparatively  harmonious  development 
given  to  their  physical,  intellectual,  moral 
and  emotional  life,  —  in  all  countries  at 
least  where  the  clergy  are  not  celibate,  — 
no  doubt  has,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  do  with  the  relatively  high  average  of 
their  life.  Had  Dr.  Beard  been  able  to 
give  us  statistics  of  any  value  about  jour- 
nalists and  those  who  really  live  by  excit- 
ing literary  work,  we  suspect  he  would 
have  found  that  the  life-rate  was  about 
the  lowest  on  his  list,  and  hardly  above 

j  that  of  the  highly-skilled  manual  la- 

\  bourers. 

I    Dr.  Beard  even  maintains  that  precocity 
j  of  development,  so  far  from  being  pre- 
monitory of  early  death,  is  almost  al- 
I  ways  a  mark  of  great  talents,  and  usually, 
j  therefore,  of  the  constitutional  strength 
!  of  brain  which  accompanies  great  talents. 
A  Mr.  Winterburn,  who  had  investigated 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  cases  of  the 
age  of  acknowledged  musical  prodigies. 
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found  that  their  average  ajg:e  at  the  time  of  worst  pathology  and  are  the  most  hope- 
death  was  fifty-eight, "  while  some  attained  less,  such  as  locomotor  ataxia,  progressive 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three."  But  ^  muscular  atrophy,  apoplexy  with  hemi- 
Dr.  Beard  has  more  solid  facts  to  go  upon  i  plegia,  and  so  on,  are  more  common  and 
than  that.  He  himself  had  examined  the  jmore  severe  and  more  fatal  among  the 
age  attained  by  five  hundred  of  the  most  .comparatively  strong  and  tough  than 
eminent  men  in  history,  including  many  among  the  most  delicate  and  finely  or- 
who,  [ike  Raphael,  Pascal,  Mozart,  Byron,  ganized.    Cancer  even  goes  hardest  with 

the  hardy,  and  is  most  relievable  in  the 
If  that  can 


and  Keats,  died  young,  and  he  found  the 
average  age  of  these  five  hundred  emi- 
nent men  to  be  sixty-four  years  and 
between  two  and  three  months.  But  of 
these,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
decidedly  precocious.  Now,  of  these 
precocious  geniuses  the  average  age  at 
the  time  of  death  was  sixty-six  and  six 
months  —  in  other  words,  more  than  two 
years  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
whole  five  hundred,  and  three  years 
higher  than  that  of  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  who  were  not  precocious.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  phrase  "too 
clever  to  live  "  is  a  completely  erroneous 
one.  Great  talent  is  pretty  sure  to  give 
early  proof  of  its  existence,  and  so  far 
from  showing  that  the  physical  vital- 
ity must  have  prematurely  passed  into 
the  nerves,  this  precocious  capacity  is  a 
mere  natural  indication  of  the  centre  and 
seat  of  special  power.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  not  only  is  brain-work  no  hin- 
drance to  longevity,  but  precocious  brain- 
work  is  no  hindrance  to  longevity,  so 
long  as  it  is  easy  and  does  not  strain  the 
mind.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  if 
"  worry  "  is  so  destructive  to  health  as 
Dr.  Beard  thinks,  premature  worry  is  still 
more  so,  and  that  all  hard  tasking  oi  a 
child's  capacities  must  be  mischievous, 
though  their  spontaneous  working  can 
hardly  be  anything  but  healthy  and  bene- 
ficial. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  sat- 
isfactory of  all  Dr.  Beard's  results  is  his 
statement, —  we  wish  he  had  given  in  de- 
tail the  facts  on  which  the  opinion  is 
founded, — ^that   the    brain-worker,  the 


nervous."  It  that  can  be  substantiated, 
no  doubt  it  shows  that  the  habitual  ex- 
ercise of  the  brain  modifies  the  more 
purely  animal  and  vegetable  functions  of 
the  constitution  for  the  better,  quite 
apart  from  the  conditions  favourable  to 
comfort  and  convenience  which  it  gen- 
erally introduces  into  our  external  life. 
If  educated  men  are  less  liable  to,  or  less 
prostrated  by,  malarious  fevers  (say) 
than  half-educated  or  uneducated  men,  if 
paralysis  is  commoner  or  comes  earlier 
with  the  artisan  and  the  labourer  than 
with  the  lawyer  or  the  physician, —  then 
surely  Dr.  Beard  has  proved  his  point  that 
the  habitual  exercise  of  the  brain  is  in  a 
high  degree  favourable  to  the  life  and 
strength  of  man.  Dr.  Beard  goes  even 
further,  and  ascribes  a  great  deal  of  the 
power  of  recovery  manifested  by  the  cul- 
tivated classes  to  "force  of  will.'*  "  One 
does  not  need  to  practise  medicine  long 
to  learn  that  men  die  who  might  just  as 
well  live,  if  they  resolved  to  live ;  and 
that  myriads  who  are  invalids  might  be- 
come strong,  if  they  had  the  nature  or 
acquired  will  to  vow  that  they  would  do 
so.  Those  who  have  no  other  quality 
favourable  to  life,  whose  bodily  organs 
are  nearly  all  diseased,  to  whom  each 
day  is  a  day  of  pain,  who  are  beset  by 
life-shortening  influences,  yet  do  live  by 
grit  alone.  Races  and  the  sexes  illus- 
trate this.  The  pluck  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on is  shown  as  much  on  the  sick-bed  as  in 
Wall  Street  or  on  the  battle-field.  Dur- 


ing the  late  war  I  had  chances  enough  to 

*v,*...«^  ,  v..^  ...^  '  see  how  thoroughly  the  black  man  wilted 

man  with  a  well-exercised  nervouj  sys- 1  under  light  sickness,  and  was  slain  by 
tem,  has  a  system  much  better  protected  i  disease  over  which  his  white  brother 
against  febrile  and  inflammatory  disor-  j  would  have  easily  triumphed."  Yes,  but 
ders  than  men  who  are  chiefly  muscle- 1  was  that  due  to  **  will,"  or  to  the  special 
workers.  "  This  was  shown,"  says  Dr.  i  nervous  development  which  almost  al- 
Beard,  **  in  the  late  war  [the  Civil  War], '  ways  acconipanies  "  will  "  ?  Is  not  Dr. 
when  delicate,  ensang:uined  youth,  fol- ,  Beard  really  illustrating  the  advantage 
lowed  by  the  fear  of  friends,  went  forth  [of  a  developed  brain  in  its  effect  on  the 
to  camp  and  battle,  and  not  only  sur- '  physical  constitution  over  again,  instead 
vived,  out  grew  stout  amid  exposures  of  showing  that  force  of  will  has  very 
that  prostrated  by  thousands  the  lumber- 1  much  to  do  with  the  power  of  a  system 
men  of  Maine  and  the  suns  of  the  plough  to  resist  disease  ?  It  seems  likely 
and  the  anvil."  And  he  adds,  "My  enough  that  a  highly  developed  brain 
studies  have  shown  that,  of  distinctively  means  a  larger  latent  stock  of  vital  pow- 
nervous  diseases,  those  which  have  the  er,  a  larger  reserve-force  when  the  super- 
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ficial  supply  is  drained  by  sickness,  and 
if  that  be  so,  what  looks  like  want  of  will 
is  really  nothing  but  want  of  the  latent 
energy  which  will  calls  out.  The  gen- 
eral who  has  exhausted  his  reserves  suc- 
cumbs because  he  is  conscious  of  having 
no  reserves,  and  so  the  negro  who  has 
no  superfluous  stock  of  nervous  life, 
when  his  stock  of  muscular  and  sensu- 
ous life  is  exhausted,  succumbs  because 
he  is  aware  of  no  unexhausted  stock  of 
vitality  such  as  that  of  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  really  be  aware,  because  he  would 
possess  it.  Developed  brain  may  well  be 
additional  life,  not  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  certainly  is  so,  namely,  an  ad- 
ditional sphere  of  activity  both  for 
thought  and  feeling,  but  also  in  the 
sense  of  additional  power  of  resistance 
to  the  inroads  of  disease,  additional  pow- 
er of  life,  additional  forts,  within  which 
the  life  takes  refuse  till  those  diseases 
which  are  of  a  periodic  character  have 
exhausted  their  power,  and  the  whole 
body  can  be  once  more  restored  to  health. 

But  valuable  as  are  Dr.  Beard's  con- 
clusions, he  certainly  does  not  prove  that 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done  by 
the  world's  greatest  benefactors  has  not, 
on  the  whole,  been  very  frequently  inju- 
rious to  their  health,  and  even  fatal  to 
the  hopes  thev  might  otherwise  have  en- 
tertained of  a  long  life.  Unquestionably, 
such  benefactors  have  picked  lives  ;  but 
these  picked  lives  are  often,  perhaps  gen- 
erally, used  up  sooner  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been,  by  excessive 
drains  upon  very  finite  stocks  of  vital 
force.  Dr.  Beard  has  no  doubt  brought 
additional  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
proverb  "  Better  wear  out  than  rust  out." 
But  be  has  not  done  anything  to  disprove 
that,  with  an  equal  start,  people  who 
neither  wear  out  nor  rust  out  will  be 
likely  to  have  a  longer  life  than  either 
the  one  class  or  the  other. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  tn-TIMATE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  MR. 
GLADSTONE'S  PAMPHLET. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  will  have 
one  jgreat  political  result,  which  may  at 
first  somewhat  dismay  the  Liberal  party, 
but  which  in  our  opinion  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  anything  but  an  unquali- 
fied political  good.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  the  final  blow  to  the  habit  of 
counting  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Par- 


liament as  a  substantia]  element  in  the 
Liberal  party,  instead  of  a  parly  by  itself, 
which  may  sometimes  act  with  the  Lib- 
erals and  sometimes  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, but  the  mainspring  of  whose  ac- 
tions cannot  properly  be  regarded  as 
either  Liberal  or  Conservative,  being  in- 
deed not  political  at  all,  but  purely 
ecclesiastical.  No  doubt  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Liberal  whip  —  from  Mr. 
Adam's  or  Lord  Wolverton's  —  the  pros- 
pect of  giving  up  the  Irish  Catholic  vote 
as  a  Liberal  vote  is  very  alarming.  With 
a  majority  of  fifty  for  the  Tories  even 
when,  the  Irish  Catholic  Liberals  are 
counted  as  Liberals,  the  majority  against 
the  Liberals,  if  these  votes  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  neutralized,  will  be  something 
which  will  strike  the  political  manager  of 
divisions  for  the  Liberal  party  cjuite 
dumb.  Nevertheless,  we  hold  that  it  is 
no  misfortune  but  a  clear  benefit  for  the 
country  that  this  should  happen.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  in  real  alliance  with  the  Lib- 
eral party  for  many  sufficient  reasons. 
From  that  party,  and  from  that  party 
alone,  they  could  look  for  the  political 
concessions  which  they  desired,  and 
which  Liberal  principles  required  Liberal 
governments  to  endeavour  to  give.  In 
comparison  with  such  great  concessions 
as  these,  the  shades  of  difference  between 
Liberal  and  Conservative  politics  in 
affairs  of  a  more  general  nature  were 
quite  secondary,  and  not  of  a  kind  to  pre- 
vent Catholics  from  acting,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  partisans  of  Catholic  rights. 
But  now  that  Catholic  primary  education 
has  been  secured,  that  even  the  Irish 
Protestant  Establishment  is  gone,  and 
that  the  Catholic  oath  has  been  abolished, 
now  that  no  substantial  grievance  of  a 
religious  nature  except  the  university 
grievance  remains  —  a  matter  which  the 
Irish  Catholics  could,  if  they  pleased, 
settle  very  easily,  without  demanding  any 
endowment  from  the  government,  by 
simply  obtaining  the  power  to  give  de- 
grees under  the  strictest  conditions  of 
government  inspection  —  the  tie  of  politi- 
cal interest  between  the  Irish  Catholics 
and  the  Liberal  party  no  longer  exists  ; 
indeed  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the 
former  should  not  be  disposed  to  vote 
with  the  Conservatives  in  five  divisions 
out  of  ten  ;  for  certainly,  as  offen  as  that, 
or  oftener,  the  natural  sympathies  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  party  would  be  Conserva- 
tive rather  than  Liberal.  No  doubt,  but 
for  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bond  between  the  Liberal 
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party  and  their  Roman  Catholics  allies 
would  have  been  very  gradual.  Custom 
goes  a  great  way  in  guiding  political  sym- 
pathies, and  in  spite  of  the  declaration 
of  the  nonconformist  minister  the  other 
day,  that  in  politics  gratitude  is  always 
immoral,  gratitude  goes  for  something  m 
the  case  of  a  party  that  owes  so  much  to 
a  chief  as  the  Irish  Catholics  owe  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  the  pamphlet  di- 
rected against  the  policv  of  the  Roman 
Curia  will  dissolve  sudclenly  all  that  re- 
mains of  that  tie  in  the  breast  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  and  from  this  time  forth 
we  may  expect  a  completely  new  inde- 
pendence of  attitude  in  this  party.  We 
have,  indeed,  already  had  some  foretaste 
of  this  new  attitude.  During  the  last 
general  election  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
a  great  many  English  constituencies  at 
least,  were  told,  and  we  think  quite 
soundly  told  by  their  spiritual  counsellors, 
that  the  most  important  political  struggle 
of  the  future  would  be  denominational 
versus  secular  education,  and  that  in  a 
question  of  that  kind  the  Conservative 
party  could  be  trusted  much  better  than 
the  Liberal  party,  who  were  always  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  the  views  of  their  left 
wing.  Doubtless  Irish  constituencies 
are  not  very  much  a£Eected  by  this  con- 
sideration, since  in  Ireland  a  system  not 
substantially  very  different  from  the  de- 
nominational has  long  been  established. 
But  sooner  or  later  the.  considerations 
which  affect  English  Catholics  in  the 
constituencies  will  affect  Irish  Catholic 
constituencies  also ;  indeed  they  will 
affect  Irish  members  almost  immediately 
—  sooner,  rather  than  later.  Now  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pamphlet  will  give  a  sudden 
impulse  to  all  the  motives  which  would 
otherwise  induce  Catholic  members  to 
vote  with  the  Conservatives,  and  will  put 
them,  as  it  were,  quite  at  their  ease  in  do- 
ing so.  And  as  these  questions  are 
likely  to  be  questions  of  much  impor- 
tance for  the  future — affecting,  as  they 
do,  not  only  the  favour  to  be  extended 
to  religious  education  in  the  primary 
schools,  but  the  effectual  support  of  what 
Dr.  Newman  once  called  **  the  break- 
water" against  the  scepticism  of  the  day, 
namely,  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, we  shall  look  forward  to  quite  a  new 
attitude  for  the  Irish  Catholic  phalanx  in 
the  House  of  Commons  —  an  attitude  of 
perfect  political  impartiality,  and  even  of 
a  certain  amount  of  well-marked  sym- 
pathy on  many  questions  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Conservatives.  The  personal 
tie  to  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  more  or  less 


Gladstone's  pamphlet. 

ruptured  by  the  recent  publication  ;  and 
after  its  complete  severance,  it  Is  pretty 
clear  that  the  principles  of  the  partv  will 
incline  them  to  sway  more  towarcfs  the 
policy  of  men  like  Lord  Derby  or  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  than  towards  the  policy 
of  men  like  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  or 
even  Mr.  Gladstone. 

But  whv  should  we  rejoice  in  a  pros« 
pect  whicn  puts  off,  apparentiv  so  indefi- 
nitely, the  day  when  the  Liberal  party 
may  hope  to  regain  its  ascendancy  ? 
Merely  because  that  prospect  promises 
us  a  simplilication  in  the  motives  of  par* 
ties,  and  a  reasonable  hope  that  Liberal 
principles,  so  far  as  they  are  professed 
at  all,  shall  appear  in  their  true  charac* 
ter,  and  without  any  necessity,  real  or 
apparent,  for  the  kind  of  strategy  by 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  too  mucn  the 
practice  of  Liberal  Governments  to  "con- 
ciliate" Catholics.  We  do  not  believe 
that, .so  far  as  regards  legislation,  any- 
thing has  been  done  by  the  Liberals,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  done.  On  the  contrary,  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  ecjuality  in  the  much 
more  effectual  form  tn  which  it  has  been 
applied  of  late  to  our  legislation,  has  been 
a  thoroughly  sound  principle ;  but  not 
the  less  is  it  true  that  the  necessity  of 
looking  at  English  measures  or  adminis- 
trative acts  with  reference  to  the  effect 
they  might  have  on  the  votes  of  Irish 
Catholics  has  been  an  unfortunate  one. 
Ireland,  for  example,  has  unquestionably 
been  quite  over-officered  —  notably  as 
regards  judges,  and  probably  in  relation 
to  other  officials  — solely  from  the  dislike 
to  alienating  Irish  Catholic  votes  by  a 
wise  and  sober  retrenchment  of  expendi- 
ture. And  in  voting  public  works  for 
Ireland,  the  same  motive  has  again  and 
again  been  far  too  conspicuous.  This 
unfortunate  habit  of  angling  for  the  Irish 
vote  is  not  likely,  we  fear,  to  cease  com- 
pletely in  either'party.  Yet  let  us  com- 
fort ourselves  with  the  hope  that  for  the 
future  the  Tories,  who  will  now  have 
more  substantial  affinities  with  the  Irish 
Catholics  than  the  Liberals,  will  fall  into 
that  error  oftener  than  our  own  leaders, 
who  will  now  have  less  to  hope  from  such 
a  policy.  The  affinities  between  the  reli- 
gion of  authority  and  the  policy  of  Con- 
servatism are  too  substantial  not  to  as- 
sert themselves  very  frequently,  now  that 
hope  will  no  longer  draw  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics mainly  to  the  Liberal  side.  Noth- 
ing clears  politics  more  than  to  have 
things  put  on  their  true  issues.   We  are 
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quite  aware  that  having  things  put  on 
their  true  issues  will  Tor  a  long  time 
make  the  Liberal  party  look  a  very  small 
party.  But  then,  if  you  only  reckon  those 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  who 
really  wish  for  the  success  of  a  Liberal 
policy  all  over  Europe,  it  w  a  very  small 
party,  and  it  does  not  gain  but  lose  by 
sacrificing  a  considerable  share  of  its 
principle  for  the  sake  of  a  spurious  alli- 
ance with  a  section  which  only  reallv 
cares  for  its  help  in  a  few  local  Irish 
a€birs.  Looking,  as  we  must,  to  educa- 
tion as  the  critical  question  of  the  next 
few  years,  it  is  iAipossible  to  doubt  that 
Liberal  principles  would  be  most  seri- 
ously endangered  by  any  effort  to  com- 
promise them  so  as  to  conciliate  Catholic 
support.  The  party  of  the  Syllabus  can- 
not really  act  with  the  friends  of  a  liberal 
education.  The  pope  will  never  be  got 
to  agree  even  with  Mr.  Forster,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Lowe  or  Mr.  Bright.  You 
might  as  soon  trv  the  joint  effect  of  fire 
and  frost  on  the  thermometer  as  make  an 
education  measure  which  should  be  an 
experiment  on  the  sympathy  of  Irish 
Catholics  with  English  Liberals.  What 
the  one  party  wishes  to  effect,  the  other 
party  in  great  measure  wishes  to  prevent, 
and  nothing  but  a  failure  or  a  muddle 
can  grow  out  of  the  joint  action  of  the 
two.  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  will  do 
only  good  if  it  dissolves  all  communitv 
of  action  between  political  sections  which 
have  no  principles  in  common. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
A  PHILOLOGICAL  PUZZLE. 

The  ring-finger,  though  the  weakest  in 
the  hand,  possesses  its  peculiar  honour 
and  dignity,  as  ladies  will  allow.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  held  to  be  typical  of  their 
sex.  An  old  writer  describes  the  human 
hand  as  representing  the  life  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  thumb  stands  for  the  Deity, 
without  which  the  whole  hand  is  power- 
less. The  forefinger  is  likened  to  the 
angelic  creation,  the  middle  finger  to 
man,  the  ring-finger  to  woman,  and  the 
little  finger  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Tliese  similes,  if  not  very  feh'citous,  are 
sufficiently  quaint.  In  many  other  ways 
the  hand  has  been  supposed  to  be  em- 
blematic. This  symbolism  has  pene- 
trated to  the  nursery.  A  nurse  will  make 
a  child  put  its  two  palms  together,  knit- 
ting them  by  closing  the  two  middle 
fingers.   In  this  position  the  child  is  told 


to  separate  the  two  thumbs,  which  it 
does  with  ease,  and  thereupon  is  told 
that  "brother  and  sister  may  part.'*  It 
is  next  asked  to  separate  the  forefingers, 
which  also  it  easily  does,  and  is  informed 
that  "father  and  son  may  part."  Then 
it  is  required  to  to  separate  the  two  little 
fingers,  and  upon  doing  this  is  told  that 
"mother  and  daughter  may  part."  It  is 
now  told  to  try  and  separate  the  two 
ring-fingers.  This,  as  the  middle  fingers 
are  locked  together,  it  cannot  possibly 
do,  and  is  thereupon  told  that  "  wife  and 
husband  can  not  part."  Many  other  in- 
stances might  be  given  of  the  way  m 
which  the  human  hand  is  employea  by 
children  large  and  small-  to  symbolize 
this  thing  and  that.  But  our'  present 
purpose  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  curious 
philological  question  in  connection  with 
the  ring-finger.  We  prefer  to  call  the 
finger  between  the  middle  and  little 
fingers  "the  ring-finger,"  as  that  finger 
is  now  generally  called  the  "  third " 
finger ;  whereas,  counting  the  thumb  as 
a  finger  it  used  to  be  called  —  and  nota- 
bly is  now  called  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  —  the  "fourth  "  finger. 

Professor  Hunfalvy  is  a  well-known 
learned  Hungarian  savant^  who  a  short 
time  ago  was  in  London  and  present  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Oriental* 
ists.  Tliis  eminent  scholar  stands 
alone  as  an  authority  on  the  Turanian 
languages,  of  ten  of  which  he  is  a  perfect, 
master.  He  prepared  for  the  congress 
an  elaborate  paper  of  great  intrinsic  value 
on  Turanian  subjects,  but  was  unable  to 
read  it  for  lack  of  time.  However,  he 
read  an  epitome  of  it  before  the  Turanian 
section,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  future  publication  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress.  In  this  valuable  paper 
there  are  several  important  contributions 
to  our  knowled^je  of  Turanian  philology, 
but  the  part  of  it  which  possesses  most 
interest  for  the  general  reader  is  that  in 
which  Professor  Hunfalvy  treats  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  ring-finger.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  every  one  of  the  ten  Tura- 
nian languages,  from  Finland  in  the  west, 
to  Manchuria,  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  in  the  east,  that 
finger  is  known  as  "  the  finger  without  a 
name."  The  professor  expresses  in  his 
paper  a  desire  to  know  whether  such  was 
the  case  also  in  the  Dravidian  family  of 
languages,  as  he  had  found  no  mention 
of  the  subject  in  the  Dravidian  compara- 
tive grammar  —  the  standard  work  on 
the  South-Indian  languages.   Strange  to 
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say,  the  riAg-finger  ts  called  "the  finger 
without  a  name "  in  the  Dravidian 
tongues  ;  but,  stranger  still,  it  appears  in 
those  languages  not  as  a  Dravidian  word, 
but  as  a  Sanskrit  one  !  In  Tamil,  Tel- 
ugu,  and  Canarese,  it  appears  as  andmika 
—  "  the  nameless  thing,"  from  the  San- 
skrit ndma,  a  name,  with  the  a  privative 
prefixed.  Now  how  did  this  peculiar  ex- 
pression find  a  place  both  in  the  Tura- 
nian family  of  languages  and  in  a  family 
^f  languages  so  far  apart  from  it  as  the 
Aryan  ?  Did  the  Aryans  borrow  it  from 
the  Turanian,  or  the  Turanian  from  the 
Aryan  ?  Then  why  should  the  ring-finger 
be  called  the  "  nameless  finger  "  ? 

These  questions  being  put  to  one  or 
two  Oriental  scholars,  answers  have  been 
received  more  ingenious,  perhaps,  than 
convincing.  The  finger,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, is  called  the  "  nameless  "  one  be- 
cause in  the  human  hand  it  appears  to 
exercise  no  distinctive  function^  Any 
surgeon,  it  is  said,  will  tell  a  patient  that 
if  he  must  sacrifice  a  finger  he  had  bet- 
ter part  with  his  ring-finger,  as  he  will  be 


certain  to  miss  it  less  from  his  hand  than 
he  would  any  one  of  the  others.  Then 
with  reference  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word  used  to  designate  the  finger,  one 
Oriental  scholar  remarked  that  the  term 
"nameless  "  as  applied  to  the  ring-finger 
was  most  probably  taken  by  the  Ayran 
from  the  Turanian,  since  the  Turanian  is 
especially  rich,  when  compared  with  the 
Aryan,  in  specific  terms,  while  there  is  a 
more  copious  variety  of  generic  terms  in 
the  latter.  For  instance,  the  genius  of 
the  two  languages  may  be  thus  roughly 
exemplified: — an  Arvan  would  speak, 
generally,  of  a  tree  ;  tne  Turanian  would 
instinctively  mention  the  species  of  tiiat 
tree,  and  refer  to  it,  in  conversation,  or 
in  writing,  as  an  oak,  a  fir,  or  an  elm,  as 
the  case  might  be.  However,  whatever 
may  be  the  true  answers  to  the  questions 
we  have  brought  before  the  reader,  the 
simple  fact  as  Tt  stands  is  a  most  curious 
one  —  that  in  a  host  of  different  languages 
the  ring-finger  has  for  ages  and  ages  gone 
by  the  somewhat  mystic  and  poetical 
title  of  "  the  nameless  thing." 


Among  the  many  services  rendered  to  lit- 
erature by  the  late  King  John  of  Saxony  was 
his  early  patronage  of  Professor  Tischendorf, 
whose  death  was  recently  announced.  Dr. 
Tischendorf  was  io  early  life  a  comparatively 
obscure  privat-docent  at  the  Leipsic  Uni- 
versity, where  the  reputation  he  gradually 
made  for  close  palaeological  research  brought 
him  to  the  kind's  notice.  His  reports  on  the 
value  of  the  hidden  contents  of  the  convent 
libraries  he  visited  in  the  East  caused  him  to 
be  sent  again  twice  on  similar  tours  of  ex- 
ploration ;  and  it  was  on  the  second  of  these, 
conducted  in  1859  at  the  expense  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  that  he  discovered  in  a 
Greek  convent  in  Petrsea  the  famous  "  Codex 
Sinaiticus,"  published  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  in  1862  as  part  of  the  com- 
memoration ceremonies  of  the  thousandth 
year  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assert 
with  the  writers  of  the  obituary  notices  in  the 
German  press  that  this  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  oldest  extant.  It  admittedly 
yields  in  antiquity  to  that  equally  famous  one 
which  has  been  long  in  the  Vatican  Library; 
but  it  certainly  stands  second.  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf was  not  content  with  mere  discoveries 
and  the  rewards  that  followed.  He  devoted 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  mainly  to 
collating  the  results  of  his  researches. 

PaUMaUGMaClt. 


OLiYB-oil  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
Tunis.  The  olive-crops  during  tne  past  two 
years  have  been  so  abundant  that  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  oil  in  the  country,,  notwi  th- 
standing  the  immense  quantities,  amounting 
in  all  to  3,472  tuns,  of  the  value  of  125,893/., 
that  have  been  shipped  during  the  past  year 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  said 
that  without  a  great  reaction  takes  place  in 
the  oil-trade  in  Europe,  vendors  in  Tunis  will 
be  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  sup- 
plies they  will  have  on  hand.  The  deposits, 
or  tanks,  in  the  town  are  said  to  be  capable  of 
containing  6,000  tuns  of  oil,  but  they  were  not 
clear  of  the  old  supplies  before  the  new  was 
ready  to  be  brought  in.  So  far  as  the  work- 
ing of  the  native  oil-mills  is  concerned,  it  is 
stated  that  no  improvement  has  taken  place. 
An  Italian  company  contemplates  the  intro- 
duction of  a  steam-mill.  For  this  purpose  the 
British  vice-consular  house  and  its  premises 
have  been  bought,  and  are  to  be  converted 
into  a  mill.  Some  years  ago  one  was  tried  at 
Mehdia,  but  did  not  answer.  A  second  was 
erected  near  Susa,  with  the  view  of  buying  up 
the  refuse  or  oil-cake  after  passing  the  native 
mills,  and  submitting  it  to  further  pressure  ; 
but  this  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  blew  up. 

Nature. 
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'    THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  PRESENCE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "CHRONICLES  OF  THE 
SCHONBERG-COrrX  FAMILY." 


'La,I  1 


1  vith  you  alway  (all  the  days)^  eve*  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." 


The  elder  days,  the  momine  days, 
With  thousand  promises  have  rung ; 

They  sparkled  o*er  the  dewy  ways 
When  Earth,  and  Time,  and  Man  were 
young. 

To  us  the  p>romise  is  but  one. 
One  light-point  gathers  all  the  rays  ; 

To  us  He  speaketh  through  the  Son, 
"  Lo  I  lam  with  you  all  the  days,^^ 

Health,  peace,  and  ample  heritage, 
Homes  full  of  life,  and  life  of  bliss, 

Long  life  with  silver  crowns  of  age  — 
To  us  is  promised  none  of  this. 

Yet  wc  are  richer  far  than  they  j 
Their  thousand  were  but  stars  at  night, 

But  lam  wilh^ou  every  day^^ 
Is  Day  itself,  le  life  and  light 

No  promise  what  the  days  shall  bring, 
Some  must  be  dark  with  storm  and  haze. 

To  each  its  measured  load  will  cling ; 
But    lam  with  you  all  the  days.^^ 

No  promise  what  the  davs  shall  be ; 

They  led  Thee  through  no  easy  ways. 
And  our  true  path  is  following  Thee ; 

But  "  Thou  art  with  us  all  the  days.'* 

Not  "  as  thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be," 

Still  deeper  hopes  to  us  belong ; 
We  may  be  blind,  but  Thou  canst  see, 

We  may  be  weak,  but  Thou  art  strong  I 

To-day,  to-morrow,  on  and  on ; 

No  day  shall  come  and  not  bring  Thee ; 
No  night  shall  come  and  find  Thee  gone, 

Thou  who  hast  taught  in  Galilee ;  — 

Thou  who  hast  healed  in  Galilee, 
And  prayed  upon  the  lone  hillside ; 

Thou  who  hast  known  Gethsemane  ; 
And  on  the  Cross  for  us  hast  died ; 

Not  only  the  life's  history ; 

Thou  who  hast  lived  it,  even  Thou  I 
Not  only  the  great  Memory  ; 

The  living  Presence,  here  and  now  I 

Not  only  rules,  though  of  Thy  choice. 

Or  prmciples,  however  divine  ; 
The  Master  Hand,  the  living  Voice ; 

Thyself  :  not  only  what  is  Thine. 

With  us,  our  Light,  from  morn  to  night, 
With  u«,  our  Strength,  from  youth  to  age  ; 

Oh,  Just  and  True  I  Oh,  Love  and  Might  1 
Our  Sovereign  and  our  Heritage.  ^ 


No  cistern,  emptied,  late  or  soon  ;  — 
The  fulness  of  the  living  Source ! 

No  lighted  lamp,  no  mirror  moon ;  — 
The  Sun,  the  Fount  of  life  and  force  ? 

With  us  at  morning  to  inspire 

Fresh  work,  with  ever-freshened  zest; 
At  noon-tide,  that  we  may  not  tire ; 

At  evening,  to  restore  and  rest 

With  us  our  Master,  to  conunand. 
Making  it  well  worth  while  to  live, 

With  daily  tasks  fresh  from  Thy  hand 
With  us  our  Saviour,  to  forgive  I 


Yes,  all  the  days,  and  all  the  day, 
To  guide,  restrain,  correct,  inspire , 

Moulcung  our  wills.  Thy  willing  clay. 
Kindling  our  hearts.  Thy  killed  i 


firel 


Days  of  fulfilment ;  raising;  these 
To  types  and  seeds  of  higher  things ; 

Dark  aays  of  loss  ;  Thy  touch  but  frees 
The  shattered  seed  to  spread  its  wings. 

The  day  when  Thou  who  hast  the  key 
Openest  to  our  beloved  Thy  door ;  — 

They  enter  to  Thy  ioy  with  Thee  ; 
And  we  are  lef ^  b^ef  t  and  poor, 

Outside  ;  yet  still  Thou  hast  the  keys  ! 

A  living  touch  our  spirit  stays ; 
Thou  sufferest  not  the  heart  to  freeze  ; 

For  "  Thou  art  with  us  all  the  days,'* 

The  day  which  like  the  rest  begins, 
With  "  Fear  not ;  I  am  sHll  with  thee,** 

And  ends,  beyond  the  clouds  and  sins. 
With  "  Evermore  His  Face  they  see:* 

With  us  through  each  bewildering  maze. 
Each  step  of  the  untrodden  way  ; 

With  us  all  day,  and  all  the  days, 
Till  days  and  nights  dawn  to  Thy  Day  ! 

Sunday  Ma^axiiie. 


SELF. 

Lightly  o'er  the  plain  he  stept. 
Lightly  brushed  he  through  the  wood  ; 

And  snared  a  little  bird  that  slept 
And  had  not  wakened  when  she  should. 

Lightly  through  the  wood  he  brushed. 
Lightly  stept  he  o'er  the  plain ; 

And  yet  a  little  flower  was  crushed. 
And  never  raised  its  head  again. 

Henry  Taylor. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VENICE:   ITS  RISE, 
DECLINE,  AND  FALL.* 

Marc  Antonio  Barbaro  was  a  Vene- 
tian noble  of  illustrious  birth,  who  filled 
SQCcessively  each  of  the  highest  offices 
io  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dogeship,  which  he  narrowly  missed. 
He  was  born  in  1518  and  died  in  1595 ; 
and  adopting  him  as  the  type  of  the  patri- 
cian of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  author 
of  the  book  before  us  has  undertaken  to 
connect  or  associate  with  his  career  a 
full  description  of  the  laws,  customs, 
manners,  and  policy  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity 
and  the  fulness  of  her  pride.  Thus, 
d  propos  of  Barbaro's  rank,  we  are  treated 
to  a  sketch  of  the  patrician  order,  with 
its  privileges  :  on  his  marriage,  to  a  dis- 
quisition on  Venetian  women.  His  nom- 
ination to  an  embassy  suggests  the  fertile 
topic  of  diplomacy;  while  his  candida- 
ture for  the  dogeship  gives  occasion  for 
a  complete  account  of  this  exalted  office 
with  its  attributes.  The  conception  is 
ingenious,  and  the  execution  leaves  little 
to  desire  as  regards  learning,  critical 
acuteness,  and  discriminating  research. 
The  tone,  spirit,  and  intention  of  the 
work  are  excellent :  but  it  wants  life,  light, 
colour,  and  illustration.  The  patrician, 
instead  of  being,  as  we  too  fondly  hoped, 
the  centre  of  a  series  of  animated  groups, 
is  too  frequently  treated  as  a  peg  on 
which  dissertations  and  descriptions 
might  be  hung.  Except  in  two  or  three 
episodes  of  his  career,  he  is  little  better 
than  a  lay-figure,  slenderly  draped,  with- 
out expression  or  individuality ;  and  as 
for  the  romance,  poetry,  mystery,  dra- 
matic or  melodramatic  interest,  tradition- 
ally blended  with  Venetian  annals,  M. 
Yriarte*s  pages  are  as  free  from  them  as 
if  the  people  under  consideration  were 
the  prosaic  matter-of-fact  Dutch.  And 
yet  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  incident 
or  turning-point  in  those  annals  which 
does  not  read  more  like  a  fiction  than  a 

*  La  VU  d*un  PatricUn  de  Venist  au  Stixiimt 
SAcig.  —  Lts  Dogtt—La  CkarU  DueaU  —  Lts 
Femmeg  h  Vemu— VUnivtrsiU  <U  Paebue  —  Let 
PrUminaires  de  Lipante,  tPa^h  Us  Papiers 
i'Etai  dtt  Archives  eU  Vgnise,  Par  Charltt 
yrkrU.   Paris,  1874. 


fact ;  and  so  obscurely  grand  is  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  simplest  preface  or  intro- 
duction brings  the  imaginative  faculty 
into  play. 

"  In  the  northern  angle  of  the  Adriatic 
is  a  gulf,  called  lagune^  in  which  more 
than  sixty  islands  of  sand,  marsh,  and 
sea-weed  have  been  formed  by  a  concur- 
rence of  natural  causes.  These  islands 
have  become  the  city  of  Venipe,  which 
has  lorded  it  over  Italy,  conquered 
Constantinople,  resisted  a  league  of  all 
the  kings  of  Christendom,  long  car- 
ried on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
bequeathed  to  nations  the  model  of  the 
most  stable  government  ever  framed 
by  man."*  These  are  the  reflections 
with  which  Count  Dam  introduces  his 
carefully  finished  and  well-proportioned 
picture  of  the  republic  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  .fortunes.  The  fresh  mate- 
rials accumulated  by  recent  explorers  of 
her  archives  have  rather  stimulated  than 
allayed  curiosity .f  She  is  still  vaguely 
known  and  imperfectly  understood  ;  and 
we  propose,  with  M.  Yriarte*s  aid,  to  call 
attention  to  such  passages  in  her  history 
and  peculiarities  in  her  institutions,  as 
may  help  to  solve  the  social  and  political 
problems  presented  by  them.  We  shall 
also  show,  as  we  proceed,  how  far  the 
leading  works  of  fiction  of  which  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  Venice,  agree  or  disa- 
gree with  the  facts. 

The  islands  of  the  lagune  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  inhabited,  being  merely 
used  as  places  of  occasional  resort  by 
fishermen,  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury,, when  a  settled  population  began  to 
be  formed  of  refugees  :  ^ 

A  few  in  fear, 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had 
trod, 

•  Hisioirs  dg  la  RtpMiqut  de  Vtnis*^  &»c.  Par 
P.  Dam,  de  PAcadkmie  Fraa^aise,  Stcondt  idi^ 
iion,  revut  si  corrigh.   Paris,  1S21.    In  eight  vols. 

t  An  enduring  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  from  all 
recent  students  of  Venetian  history  to  M.  Annand 
Baschet  We  particularly  refer  to  Les  Archives  de 
Venise,  Histoire  de  la  ChancelUrie  Secrite,  ^c.^  par 
Armand  BascheL  Paris,  Henri  Plen,  V  imprimenr' 
MiteMT^  Rne  GaraneOre,  1870 :  a  book  full  ol  curious 
infonnation  and  interesting  details. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VENICE: 


Gave  birth  to  Venice.   Like  the  waterfowl, 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves.* 

The  oldest  document  extant  relating 
to  Venetian  history,  is  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  of  Padua,  a.d.  421,  ordering  the 
construction  of  a  town  on  Rialto,  the 
largest  of  the  isles,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  together  in  a  single  community 
the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  rest  for 
the  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and 
support.  They  appear  to  have  been  left 
free  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  we  find  that  each  island  had 
at  first  its  own  magistrate :  the  magis- 
trates of  the  most  considerable  being 
called  tribunes  major,  the  others,  trib- 
unes minor,  and  the  whole  being  equally 
subject  to  the  council-general  of  the  com- 
munity ;  which  thus  constituted  a  kind  of 
federal  republic.  This  lasted  nearly  300 
years,  when  it  was  found  that  the  rising 
nation  bad  fairly  outgrown  its  institu- 
tions. Dangerous  rivalries  arose  among 
the  tribunes.  Their  divided  authority 
weakened  the  common  action,  and  their 
administration  became  a  general  subject 
of  complaint.  At  a  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil-general in  A.D.  697,  the  Patriarch  of 
Grado  proposed  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chief, 
under  the  title  of  doge  or  duke.  The 
proposition  was  eagerly  accepted,  and 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  election  of 
this  chief.  "  It  will  be  seen  (remarks 
Daru)  that  the  dogeship  saved  indepen- 
dence and  compromised  liberty.  It  was  a 
veritable  revolution,  but  we  are  ignorant 
by  what  circumstances  It  was  brought 
about.  Many  historians  assert  that  the 
change  was  not  effected  till  the  permis- 

•  Rogenfs  "  Italy."  These  lines  are  paraphrased, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  Gibbon.  **  It  is  a  say^ 
ing  worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  that  the 
grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Yet  the  savage  destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  republic  which  revived,  in  the  feudal  state  of 
Kurope,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  industry.  .  .  . 
The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares  them,  in  his 
quaint  declamatory  style,  to  waterfowl  who  had  fixed 
^eir  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.'*  — (**  Decline 
and  Fall,"  chap,  xxxr.)  In  'his  "  luly,"  Rogers  has 
throughout  treated  the  historians  and  chroniclers  as 
Byron  accuses  **  sepulchral  Grahame  "  of  having  treated 
the  scriptural  writers : 

**  Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch." 


sion  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  was 
obtained." 

The  first  choice  fell  on  Paolo  Luca 
Anabesto.  It  was  made  by  twelve  elect- 
ors, the  founders  of  what  were  thence- 
forth termed  the  electoral  families.  The 
doge  was  appointed  for  life  :  he  named 
his  own  counsellors :  took  charge  of  all 
public  business  ;  had  the  rank  of  prince, 
and  decided  all  questions  of  peace  and 
war.  The  peculiar  title  was  meant  to  im- 
ply a  limited  sovereignty,  and  the  Vene- 
tians uniformly  repudiated,  as  a  disgrace, 
the  bare  notion  of  their  having  ever  sub- 
mitted to  a  monarch.  But  many  centu- 
ries passed  away  before  any  regular  or 
well-defined  limits  were  practically  im- 
posed ;  and  the  prolonged  struggle  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  doges,  depend- 
ing mainly  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  doge  for  the  time  being,  constitutes 
the  most  startling  and  exciting  portion  of 
their  history. 

The  first  doge  proved  a  wise  and  sa- 
gacious ruler.  He  reigned  twenty  years. 
The  second,  Marcello  Tegaliano,  did 
equally  well.  The  third,  Urso,  elected 
in  726,  was  restless  and  ambitious.  He 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  engage  iq 
warlike  operations,  and  it  was  under  him 
that  the  Venetians  made  their  first  essay 
as  a  military  power  by  land.  He  took 
Ravenna  by  assault,  and  based  such  pre- 
tensions on  his  victory,  that,  after  Hera- 
clea(then  the  capital)  had  been  distracted 
and  split  into  factions  for  two  years,  the 
people  rose,  forced  their  way  into  his  pal- 
ace, and  cut  his  throat.  He  had  reigned 
eleven  years ;  long  enough  to  sickeo 
them  of  doges  for  the  nonce,  so  not 
wishing  to  revert  to  tribunes,  they  ap- 
pointed a  chief  magistrate  to  be  elected 
annually,  under  the  title  of  maestro  della 
mtlizia.  Five  such  magistrates  were 
named,  and  ruled  in  succession,  when 
the  institution  came  to  an  untimely  end 
with  the  fifth.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  or  possibly' caprice,  the  populace 
rose  again,  deposed  him,  and  put  out  his 
eyes.  The  dogeship  was  then  restored 
in  the  person  of  Theodal  Urso  (son  of 
the  last  doge),  who  quitted  Heraclea  for 
Malamocco,  which  thus  became  the  capi- 
tal., Unluckily  he  excited  suspicion  by 
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constructing  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adige  ;  and  a  demagogue,  named  Galba, 
got  a  troop  of  armed  men  together,  fell 
upon  him  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
works,  and  subjected  him  to  the  same 
treatment  as  his  predecessor  in  the  mag- 
istracy. It  thenceforth  became  the  re- 
ceived custom  in  Venice  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  deposed  doges ;  and  Galba,  who 
had  contrived  to  usurp  the  sovereignty, 
and  hold  it  for  eleven  years,  found  him- 
self deposed,  blinded,  and  an  exile  in  the 
end.  The  next  but  one  obtained  such  an 
amount  of  popularity  that  he  was  enabled 
to  get  his  son  Giovanni  associated  with 
him  in  the  ducal  dignity,  which  ran  con- 
siderable risk  of  becoming  hereditary ; 
for  Giovanni  had  his  son,  Maurice,  simi- 
larly nominated,  and  the  descent  might 
have  continued  unbroken  had  they  con- 
ducted themselves  with  common  pru- 
dence or  decency.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  firmly  established,  than  both  father 
and  son  threw  off  the  mask,  and  rivalled 
each  other  in  the  worst  and  most  insult- 
ing forms  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  profli- 
gacy. A  conspiracy  was  formed.  The 
emperor  (Charlemagne  and  the  pope 
threatened  to  interfere ;  and  eventually 
Giovanni  and  Maurice,  having  sought 
safety  in  flight,  Obelerio,  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy,  was  proclaimed  doge. 

This  was  in  804.  The  events  of  the  next 
five  years  are  involved  in  obscurity.  One 
thing  is  clear.  Pepin,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, either  under  the  pretence  of  a  re- 
quest for  aid  from  the  new  doge  or  to 
enforce  some  real  or  assumed  rights  of 
his  own,  declared  war  against  the  repub- 
lic, and  waged  it  with  such  impetuosity 
that  his  fleet  and  army,  after  carrying  all 
before  them,  were  only  separated  from 
Malamocco,  the  capital,  by  a  canal.  In 
this  emergency,  Angelo  Participazio,  one 
of  those  men  who  are  produced  by  great 
occasions  to  mark  an  era,  proposed  that 
the  entire  population .  should  remove  to 
Rialto,  which  was  separated  by  a  broader 
ara»  of  the  sea  from  the  enemy,  and  there 
hold  out  to  the  last.  No  sooner  proposed 
than  done.  They  hastily  embarked  their 
all ;  and  when  Pepin  entered  Malamocco, 
he  found  it  deserted.  After  losing  a 
large  part  of  his  fleet  in  an  ill-advised  at- 


tack on  Rialto,  he  gave  up  the  enter- 
prise, and  Angelo  Participazio  was 
elected  doge  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices, with  two  tribunes  for  counsellors. 

One  of  his  flrst  acts  was  to  make 
Rialto  the  capital,  instead  of  Malamocco 
or  Heraclea,  which  had  each  been  the 
seat  of  government  at  intervals.  "  There 
were  round  Rialto  some  sixty  islets, 
which  the  doge  connected  by  bridges. 
They  were  soon  coVere^J  with  houses. 
They  were  girt  with  a  fortiflcation  ;  and 
it  was  then  that  this  population  of  fugi- 
tives gave  to  this  rising  city,  which  they 
had  just  founded  in  the  middle  of  a 
morass,  the  name  of  Venetia,  in  memory 
of  the  fair  countries  from  which  their 
fathers  had  been  forcibly  expatriated. 
The  province  has  lost  its  name,  and  be- 
come subject  to  the  new  Venice."  ♦  This 
public-spirited  doge  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  perpetuating  the  dignity  in 
his  race.  He  had  two  sons,  Justinian 
and  John  ;  and  during  the  absence  of  the 
eldest  on  an  embassy,  he,  of  his  own 
mere  motion  and  authority,  made  the 
youngest  co-ruler  with  himself.  But  so 
vehement  were  the  remonstrances  of  the 
elder,  backed  by  public  opinion,  that  the 
junior  renounced  in  favour  of  the  senior, 
who,  moreover,  contrived  to  make  his 
own  son,  Angelo,  a  co-partner,  so  that 
the  republic  was  actually  subjected  to  a 
triumvirate  belonging  to  three  genera- 
tions. The  grandson  died  first,  and  the 
son  becoming  sole  doge  by  the  death  of 
the  father  in  872,  generously  shared  his 
power  with  the  brother  who  had  been 
superseded  to  make  room  for  him.  The 
most  remarkable  event  in  their  joint 
reign  was  the  translation  of  the  body  of  * 
St.  Mark,  and  the  adoption  of  that  saint 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  republic.  The 
original  story,  as  related  by  the  oldest  of 
the  Venetian  chroniclers,  runs  thus  : 

The  king  of  Alexandria,  who  was  building 
a  magnificent  palace,  had  ordered  the  most 
precious  marbles  to  be  procured,  without 
sparing  even  the  churches.  That  of  Saint 
Mark  was  not  excepted,  and  two  holy  men, 
Greek  priests,  who  had  the  care  of  it,  were 

*  Darn,  vol.  i.  p.  79.   There  are  7a  islands  connected 
by  between  350  and  400  bridges. 
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groaning  over  the  threatened  profanation, 
when  two  Venetians,  captains  of  vessels  in  the 
port,  observed  and  asked  the  cause  of  their 
distress.  On  ascertaining  it,  they  pressed  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  body  of  Saint  Mark, 
pledging  themselves  for  its  befitting  reception 
by  their  countrymen.  The  priests  refused  till 
the  work  of  demolition  began,  then  they  con- 
sented ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
transaction  secret  from  the  people,  who  had  a 
great  veneration  for  the  remains  on  account  of 
the  daily  miracles  they  worked  The  priests 
carefully  cut  open  the  envelope  in  which  the 
remains  were  wrapped,  and  substituted  the 
body  of  Saint  Claudian.  Such  a  perfume  was 
instantly  diffused  throup;h  the  church,  and 
even  in  the  neighbounng  places,  that  the 
crowd  collected  about  the  sacred  reliques. 
There  remained  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
them  to  the  ship. 

The  historians  would  not  be  believed  if 
there  was  not  still  to  be  seen  in  our  Church  of 
Saint  Mark  a  marvellous  image  which  attests 
the  fact  They  placed  the  corpse  in  a  large 
basket  covered  with  herbs  and  swine's  flesh 
which  the  Mussulmans  hold  in  horror,  and  the 
bearers  were  directed  to  cry  khcnozir  (pork) 
to  all  who  should  ask  questions  or  approach 
to  search.  In  this  manner  they  reached  the 
vessel.  The  body  was  enveloped  in  the  sails 
and  suspended  to  the  mainmast  till  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
conceal  this  precious  booty  from  those  who 
might  come  to  clear  the  vessel  in  the  roads. 
At  last  the  Venetians  quitted  the  shore  full  of 
joy.  They  were  hardly  in  the  open  sea  when 
a  ^eat  storm  arose.  We  are  assured  that 
Samt  Mark  then  appeared  to  the  captain  and 
warned  him  to  strike  all  his  sails  immediately, 
lest  the  ship,  driven  before  the  wind,  should 
be  wrecked  upon  the  hidden  rocks.  They 
owed  their  safety  to  this  miracle. 

The  arrival  of  these  sacred  remains 
was  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  feies. 
The  people  were  wild  with  enthusiasm, 
the  general  belief  beine  that  the  presence 
of  the  saint  guaranteed  the  lasting  pros- 
perity of  the  republic  ;  and  on  many  try- 
ing occasions  this  belief  or  superstition, 
by  inspiring  confidence,  proved  a  genuine 
source  of  strength.  Many  a  time  has  the 
cry  of  Viva  San  Marco  revived  the  droop- 
ing courage  of  the  Venetians  when  pow- 
erful States  and  monarchs  were  leagued 
for  their  destruction,  or  kept  them  true  to 
their  banner  on  battle-fields  strewn  with 
their  dead.  Yet  far  from  relying  exclu- 
sively on  their  patron  saint,  they  estab- 
lished fites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
several  others  ;  and  failing  to  induce  the 
lawful  possessors  of  the  body  of  a  much 
venerated  one,  Saint  Tarasio,  to  part  with 
it  on  reasonable  terms,  they  resorted  to 
the  strong  measure  of  stealing  it,  like  the 
old  lady  mentioned  by  Fielding,  who  stole 


Tillotson*s  sermons  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion.* The  objects  of  plunder  most  in 
request  at  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  in 
1204,  were  the  relics ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  doge  Dandolo  transmitted  {inter 
alia)  to  Venice  a  portion  ol  the  true 
cross,  an  arm  of  Saint  George,  a  part  of 
the  skull  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  the 
bodies  of  Saint  Luke  and  Saint  Simeon, 
a  phial  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  a  fragment 
of  the  pillar  at  which  He  was  scourged, 
and  a  prickle  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 
The  only  monuments  of  art  deemed  worth 
transporting  were  the  famous  bronze 
horses. 

Another  notable  epoch  in  early  Vene- 
tian history  is  the  grant  on  which  she 
based  her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  the  course  of  the  fierce 
struggle  between  Alexander  III.  and 
Frederic  Barbarcssa,  the  pope,  when  bis 
fortunes  were  at  the  lowest,  took  refuge 
with  the  Venetians,  who,  after  a  vain 
effort  at  reconciliation,  made  common 
cause  with  him,  and  in  a  naval  encounter 
obtained  so  signal  a  victory  that  the  em- 
peror was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and 
submit  to  the  most  humiliating  terms. 
The  crowning  scene  of  his  degradation 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  pencil, 
the  chisel,  and  the  pen.  Before  entering 
Venice  he  was  met  by  six  cardinals,  who 
received  his  oath  of  submission,  gave  him 
absolution,  and  reconciled  him  with  the 
Church.  He  was  then  conducted  by  a 
procession  of  priests  to  the  Place  St. 
Mark,  where,  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral, 
sat  his  Holiness,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  surrounded  by  cardinals,  prelates, 
representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and 
high  ofiicers  of  State.  The  emperor,  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  sacred  presence, 
stripped  o£E  his  mantle  and  knelt  down 
before  the  pope  to  kiss  his  feet.  Alex- 
ander, intoxicated  with  his  triumph  and 
losing  all  sense  of  moderation  or  gener- 
osity, placed  his  foot  on  the  head  or  neck 
of  his  prostrate  enemy,  exclaiming,  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  Super  aspidem 
et  basiliscum  ambulabis "  &c.  (*'  Thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  asp  and  the  basilisk  ; 
the  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  tram- 
ple under  foot "  Non  tibi,  sed  Petro  " 
("  Not  to  thee,  but  Peter  cried  the  out- 
raged and  indignant  emperor.  **  Et  mihi 
et  Petro  "  ("  To  both  me  and  Peter  *>,  re- 

•  "Amongst  the  pieces  of  good  fortune  which  in- 
creased the  reputation  of  the  new  Venice  in  all  the 
Christian  world,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  was  the  au> 
quisition  of  the  body  of  St  Tarasio,  stolen  from  a  con- 
vent of  monks,  who  refused  to  sell  or  part  with  it.'*  — 
MariMf  quoted  by  Dam.  • 
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joiDed  the  pope,  with  a  fresh  pressure  of 
his  heel.* 

In  return  for  the  good  offices  of  Venice 
00  this  occasion,  the  pope  conferred  on 
the  doges  the  privilege  of  being  preceded 
bv  a  lighted  taper,  a  sword,  a  parasol,  a 
chair  of  State,  a  cushion  of  cloth  of  gold, 
banners,  and  two  trumpets.  In  addition 
to  these  barren  marks  of  dignity,  Alexan- 
der presented  the  reigning  doge,  Ziani, 
with  a  ring,  saying,  "  Receive  this  ring, 
and  with  it,  as  my  donation,  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  which  you,  and  your  succes- 
sors, shall  annually  assert  on  an  appointed 
day,  so  that  all  poster! tv  may  understand 
that  the  possession  of  the  sea  was  yours 
by  right  of  victory,  and  that  it  is  subject 
to  the  rule  of  the  Venetian  republic,  as 
wife  to  husband."  f 

The  republic  ruled  the  Adriatic  (so 
long  as  she  did  rule  it)  much  as  Britan- 
nia rules  the  waves  —  by  dint  of  naval 
superiority.  Her  right  was  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  the  other  maritime  powers  of 
Italy,  especially  by  the  Neapolitans  and 
Genoese  ;  and  its  real  nature  was  virtu- 
ally admitted  by  the  celebrated  reply  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador  to  Julius  II., 
when  asked  where  the  deed  or  instrument 
containing  the  concession  was  to  be 
found :  On  the  back  of  the  donation 
of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter  from  Constan- 
tine  to  Pope  Sylvester." 

The  well-known  ceremony  of  wedding 
the  Adriatic,  religiously  observed  with 
all  its  original  pomp  and  splendour 
during  six  centuries,  was  in  itself  a  proc- 
lamation and  a  challenge  to  the  world. 
It  was  regulariy  attended  by  the  papal 
nuncio  and  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  who,  year  after  year,  witnessed  the 
dropping  of  a  sanctified  ring  into  the  sea, 
and  heard  without  a  protest  the  prescrip- 
tive accompaniment :  Desponsamus  te^ 
marty  in  signum  vert  perpetuiqus  domini 

•  The  spot  on  which  this  scene  took  place  was  indi- 
caled  by  a  marble  slab  with  an  inscription  in  brass:  — 
.  .  in  that  temple-porch 
Did  Baibarossa  flin^  his  mantle  o£n 
And.  kneeling,  on  his  neck  received  the  toot 
Of  the  proud  pontiff.*' 
Sizmondi  (following  a  contemporary  chronicler)  nar- 
rates the  interview  without  any  circumstance  of  insult, 
■ad  describes  it  as  concluding  with  the  kiss  ui  peace. 
There  are  writers  who  contend  that  Alexander  was 
never  at  Venice,  and  that  the  Venetians  obtained  no 
victory  on  his  behalf.   But  the  weight  of  evidence  ad- 
dsoed  by  Darn  strikes  us  to  be  quite  conclusive  in 
favour  <tf  his  version. 

t  The  reported  words,  which  hardly  admit  of  a  hteral 
tntnslation,  run  thus:  — **^amc  anmtlum  aect^ 
me  mmctor*^  i/sum  mare  obmexium  tibi  redditum ; 
fMdtu  tuiqm  success^res  qmriatmh  siatuto  die  serva^ 
hsiis:  ut  emnis  posUriias  inUUigat  maris  ^esutei^- 
mem  victeriee  Jnre  westram /uitu,  atqne  utt  uxorem 
vire,  ita  iUtul  xmperio  rei^licee  Venetee  SMbjectum:' 


(We  espouse  thee,  sea,  in  sign  of  true  and 
perpetual  dominion). 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord. 
And  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed  \ 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestor'd, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood. 

The  last  Bucentaur,  a  splendidly-gilt 
and  equipped  galley,  had  been  repaired 
or  renewed  till  the  identity  mi^ht  have 
been  made  a  topic  of  metaphysical  dis- 
pute like  that  of  Sir  John  Cutler's  stock- 
ings in  "  Martinus  Scriblerus  ;  "  but  it 
could  hardiv  have  lain  rotting  when 
Childe  Harold  mourned  or  philosophized 
over  its  departed  glories,  for  it  was  brok- 
en up  in  1797  by  the  French. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory,  —  a  new  Tyre, 
Her  very  byword  sprung  from  victory, 
The  **  Planter  of  the  Lion,"  *  which  through 
fire 

And  blood  she  bore  o*er  subject  earth  and  sea. 

Historians  have  failed  or  omitted  to 
fix  the  precise  period  when  this  ensign 
of  the  lion  was  first  adopted  by  the  re- 
public. But  when  the  two  granite  col- 
umns, still  the  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
the  Piazzetta  of  St.  Mark,  were  erected 
in  or  about  11 72,  a  winged  lion  in  bronze 
was  placed  on  one  of  them,  and  a  statue 
of  St.  Theodore,  a  patron  of  earlier  stand- 
ing, on  the  other.  These  columns, 
trophies  of  a  successful  raid  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, had  remained  prostrate  on  the 
quay  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  en- 
gineering difficulty  of  raising  them  be- 
ing pronounced  insuperable,  when  a 
Lombard  architect  undertook  the  task, 
stipulating  that  he  should  name  his  own 
recompense  if  he  succeeded.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  method  except  that  he 
wetted  the  ropes.  The  recompense  he 
claimed  was  that  games  of  chance,  then 
prohibited  by  severe  penalties,  might  be 
played  in  the  space  between  the  columns. 
The  authorities  kept  faith,  and  this 
anomaly  was  tolerated  for  more  than  four 
centuries,  when  it  was  removed  by  an- 
other and  (many  will  think)  a  worse.  The 
same  locality  was  devoted  to  capital  ex- 
ecutions ;  so  that,  rather  than  break  an 
obsolete  pledge,  or  discontinue  a  time- 
honoured  custom,  these  grave  and  rev- 
erend signors  established  the  frequentlv 
recurring  spectacle  of  dead  or  dying  mal- 
efactors hanging  by  one  leg  in  the  prin- 
cipal sauare  of  their  cit^  under  the  win- 
dows of  their  chief  magistrate. 

*  Plant  ike  lieih  that  is,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
the  standard  dL  the  republic,  which  is  the  origin  <h 
the  word  pantaloon — piantaHeone%  patUaUon*  ^niom 
loon:'  ^  ^  ^ 
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Another  ceremony,  "The  Brides  of 
Venice,"  deeply  tinged  with  romance  and 
celebrated  in  song,  carries  us  back  to  a 
still  remoter  period,  when  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  marriages  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  be  celebrated  to^jjether  in  the 
patriarchal  church  of  San  Pietro  di  Cas- 
tello  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  puri- 
fication :  — 

Two  and  two 
The  richest  tapestry  unrolled  before  them, 
First  came  the  briaes,  each  in  her  virgin  veil, 
Nor  unattended  by  her  bridal  maids, 
The  two  that,  step  by  step,  behind  her  bore 
The  small  but  precious  casket  that  contained 
The  dowry  and  {he  presents. 

The  rite  is  ending,  and  the  entire  con- 
gregation are  on  their  knees  to  receive 
the  blessing,  when  a  band  of  pirates,  who 
had  landed  the  night  before  and  lain  in 
ambush,  rush  in,  and  before  the  bride- 
grooms, with  their  "  best  men,"  had  time 
to  take  to  their  weapons  — 

Are  gone  again  ^  amid  no  clash  of  arms 
Bearmg  away  the  maidens  and  the  treasures. 

According  to  Daru  and  Sismondi,  it 
was  the  doge  in  person  who  hastily 
epuipped  an  armament,  overtook  the  pi- 
rates, exterminated  them  to  a  man,  and 
brought  back  the  brides.  Rogers  adopts 
the  more  romantic  version,  that  they 
were  rescued  by  the  bridegrooms  : 

Not  a  raft,  a  plank. 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting — tn  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat.    But  long  before^ 
Frantic  with  grief  a!hd  scorning  all  controul, 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine, 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal 

Even  the  date  of  the  adventure  is  uncer- 
tain. Daru,  on  a  review  of  the  author- 
ities, is  clear  that  it  occurred  in  the  tenth 
century :  but  Morosini  places  it  in  a.d. 
668,  and  it  must  have  occurred  when  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church  fnow  the 
site  of  the  arsenal)  was  uninhabited,  or 
the  pirates  could  hardly  have  landed  un- 
observed. 

It  was  a  wonderful  advance,  allowing 
even  two  centuries  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, from  a  state  of  things  in  which 
such  an  outrage  was  possible  to  that  in 
which  Venice  was  able  to  find  means  of 
transport  for  the  whole  invading  army  of 
the  fourth  .crusade,  .and  co-operate  in  the 
conquest  of  .the  .Greek  empire  on  eoual 
terms  with  Ahe  chivalry  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  story  of  this  crusade  has 
been  admirably  told  by  Sismondi  and 
forms  the  siityect  of  one  of  Gibbon's 
most  cdebrated  chapters.  We  ^hall, 


therefore,  merely  recall  attention  to  cir- 
I  cumstances  which  have  a  marked  bearing 
on  the  position  and  resources  of  Ven- 
ice at  the  time.  Geoffrey  de  Villehar- 
douin,  marshal  of  Champagne,  the  con- 
temporarv  chronicler  of  the  expedition, 
relates  that  he  formed  one  of.  a  deputa- 
tion of  six,  empowered  to  treat  with  the 
Venetians  for  the  transport  of  the  troops, 
estimated  at  4500  knights  with  two 
mounted  esquires  each,  and  20,000  foot 
soldiers  ;  in  rude  numbers,  about  30,000 
men  and  13,000  or  14,000  horses.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  French  were 
unable  to  transport  a  numerically  inferior 
force  to  the  Crimea  in  1854  without  leav- 
ing their  cavalry  behind,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  marine  of  a  coun- 
try which  could  not  only  supply  vessels 
for  such  an  armament,  but  fit  out  an  aux- 
iliary force  to  act  with  it.*  The  terms 
settled  with  the  doge,  and  ratified  by  ac- 
clamation at  a  grand  council  or  assembly 
of  the  people,  were  four  marks  per  horse 
and  two  marks  per  roan,  including  keep 
and  provisions  for  nine  months,  making 
a  sum  total  of  85,000  marks.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that,  on  condition  of  the  Vene- 
tians joining  the  expedition  with  fifty 
galleys,  they  should  equally  share  in  its 
Fruits. 

**  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dan- 
dolo  !  "  He  was  past  ninety-four  when 
he  volunteered  to  take  the  command  in 
person,  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  his 
blindness  in  the  speech  in  which  he  men- 
tions his  age  and  feebleness,  and  doubts 
have  been  raised  whether  he  was  totally 
deprived  of  sight,  although  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, amongst  other  annalists,  states 
distinctly  that  his  eyes  were  put  out  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  who 
is  said  to  have  applied  the  hot  iron  with 
his  own  hands.  Viliehardouin,  also,  in 
his  account  of  the  first  assault,  says  : 
"  Wonderful  prowess  must  now  be  told. 
The  duke  of  Venice,  who  was  old  and 
saw  not  at  all  (goutU  ne  voyait\  armed  at 
all  points  on  the  prow  of  his  galley,  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark  before  him,  was 
heard  crying  to  his  men  to  put  him  on 
shore."  He  was  landed  accordingly,  and 
was  carrying  all  before  him,  when  his 
victorious  course  was  arrested  by  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  French.  He 

*  ''The  French  embarked  24*000  infantrjr  and  70 
pieces  of  iield-artUlery ;  but  since  they  wera  straitened 
in  their  means  of  sea-transport,  the  number  of  horses 
they  allotted  to  each  gun  was  reduced  from  six  to  four. 
The  French  embarked  no  cavalry."  —  KimgUtkt^  **Xhe 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea,*'  voL  iL  p.  141. 
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was  nominated  to  replace  the  dethroned 
emperor,  but  declined  or  was  set  aside 
for  reasons  of  policy  which  the  Venetian 
electors  were  the  first  to  appreciate,  and 
he  died  in  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  (June  14, 
1205),  having  lived  long  enough  to  be 
proclaimed  "despot  of  Romania"  —  a 
title  annexed  to  that  of  doge,  and  used 
by  his  successors  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  with  what  Gibbon 
terms  the  singular  though  true  addition 
of  *'  lord  of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the 
Roman  empire."  ♦ 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  such  an 
extent  of  dommion  became  so  pressing 
that,  according  to  two  chroniclers,  a 
project  was  actually  brought  forward  by 
the  doge,  in  1223,  for  abandoning  the  city 
and  transferring  her  household  ^ods  to 
Constantinople.  His  argument  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposal,  with  those  of  An- 
gelo  Faliero  in  reply,  are  reported  in  the 
manner  of  Thucydides ;  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  it  was  only  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  one  voice,  which  was  termed 
the  voice  of  Providence.  The  Venetians 
wisely  abandoned,  or  granted  as  fiefs, 
such  of  their  acquisitions  as  were'  not 
available  for  ports  or  commercial  depots. 
**  If,  then,"  concludes  Daru,  "  it  be  asked 
what  was  the  fruit  of  this  conquest,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  result  was 
most  important  for  the  Venetians,  since 
it  assured  the  splendour  of  their  repub- 
lic in  giving  it  the  empire  of  the  seas  ; 
but  for  Europe  this  result  was  the  useless 
loss  of  many  brave  men,  the  burning  of 
Constantinople,  the  destruction  of  pre- 
cious monuments,  the  fall  of  an  empire, 
and  a  dismemberment  which  facilitated 
its  speedy  conquest  by  barbarians.  The 
only  fruit  that  Europe  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  great  revolution  is  the 
introduction  of  millet,  some  grains  of 
which  were  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  to  his  Italian  states." 

It  is  not  exactly  correct  to  say  that  the 
fourth  crusade  assured  the  empire  of 
the  seas  to  Venicje :  during  more  than 
two  hundred  years  that  empire  was  brave- 
ly contested  by  the  Genoese,  who  more 
than  once  reduced  the  Venetians  to  the 
same  humiliating  position  in  which  the 
English  were  placed  by  the  Dutch  when 
Van  Tromp  sailed  up  the  Thames  with 


*  D^mimu  qmaria  pariit  ei  dimidia  imperii  Re- 
mmnu  Tht  correct  reaMling  is,  imftrii  Romania  ^  of 
ti^e  empire  of  Romania.  Daru,  Sismondi,  and  the 
able  author  of  Sketches  of  Venetian  History,"  have 
fj^Jen  into  the  same  mistake  as  Gibbon.  A  quarter  of 
Constantinople,  and  half  of  the  rest  of  the  imperial 
A^nwM*«^  were^  in  fact,  allotted  to  Venio*. 
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the  typical  broom  at  his  mast-head. 
When,  in  the  war  of  Chiozza  (1378-1381), 
the  Genoese  admiral,  Doria,  reviewed 
his  fleet  whilst  waiting  for  orders,  he  was 
received  in  pissing  from  ship  to  ship 
with  shouts  of  "7<?  Venice  I  To  Venice! 
Viva  San  Giorgio!'''*  Nor  was  this  a 
vainglorious  boast,  like  the  French  cry 
of  "To  Berlin  I  To  Berlin  !  "  The  Gen- 
oese fought  their  way  victoriously  to 
the  verge  of  the  chief  lagune,  when  the 
doge  hastened  in  person  to  sue  for 
peace,  bringing  with  him  some  Genoese 
prisoners,  whom  he  proposed  to  de- 
liver without  ransom,  presenting  at  the 
same  time  a  blank  paper  to  be  filled  up 
with  any  terms,  provided  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  republic  was  respected. 
"  You  may  take  back  the  prisoners,"  was 
the  haughty  reply  of  Doria ;  "  ere  many 
hours  I  hope  to  deliver  both  them  and 
their  companions.  By  God  above,  ye 
signors  ot  Venice,  you  must  expect  no 
peace  from  the  lord  of  Padua  or  from 
our  republic  till  we  ourselves  have  bri- 
dled the  horses  of  your  St.  Mark.  Place 
but  the  reins  once  in  our  hands  and  we 
shall  know  how  to  keep  them  quiet  for 
the  future."  ♦ 

Driven  to  desperation,  the  Venetians 
made  good  their  defence,  and  after  vari- 
ous alternations  of  fortune  consented  to 
a  peace  which  left  them  entirely  denuded 
of  territory  on  the  mainland.  Yet  it  was 
Genoa,  not  Venice,  whose  decline  was 
accelerated  by  the  contest.  The  doge 
of  Venice  was  bearing  himself  as  bravely 
as  ever  amongst  roonarchs,  when  the 
doge  of  Genoa  was  giving  up  his  sceptre 
and  sword  to  the  ambassadors  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France  in  token  of  vassalage. 

During  the  interval  between  the  de- 
cline of  Genoa  and  the  rise  of  the  other 
maritime  powers,  Venice  very  nearly 
monopolized  the  carrying  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  East,  and  had  become 
the  greatest  commercial  emporium  in  the 
world.  Besides  a  mercantile  marine  of 
more  than  three  thousand  vessels,  the 
private  property  of  the  ciiizen.s,  the  gov- 
ernment sent  annually  squadrons  of  five 
or  six  large  galleys  each  to  call  at  all  the 
principal  ports  within  the  known  range 
of  navigation.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  arsenal  of  Venice  contained  16,000 
workmen  and  40,000  sailors.  It  could 
turn  out  a  fleet  of  85  galleys  at  the  short- 

Sketches  of  Venetian  Histonr"  (Murray's 
"Family  Library "X  vol.  i.  p.  S»4.  The  writer  rehcs 
on  the  authorityof  Chinazzo.  Daru  has  divided  the 
speech  between  Doria  and  the  lord  of  Padua  (Carrara)^ 
who  WM  in  league  with  the  Genoese. 
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est  warning.  One  of  the  spectacles  with 
which  Henry  1 1 1,  of  France  was  enter- 
tained, was  the  building,  launching,  and 
equipping  of  a  galley  in  one  day.  At 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Venetians 
had  134  ships,  of  which  70  were  galleys 
and  6  galeasses.  The  galley  carried 
from  15  to  20  guns:  the  galeasse 
from  60  to  70  of  very  heavy  calibre.  It 
was  the  6  galeasses  that  decided  the 
battle.  So  overpowering  did  the  Vene- 
tians esteem  this  class  of  vessel  that  the 
captain's  instructions  were  not  to  decline 
an  engagement  with  25  ordinary  ships  of 
war.  Their  land  forces  were  considera- 
ble. The  army  which  they  set  on  foot  in 
1509,  when  menaced  by  the  League  of 
Cambrai,  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and 
18,000  horse.  There  were  5,000  soldiers 
on  board  their  Lepanto  fleet.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  never  amounted  to  200,- 
000 ;  and  the  question  arises  where  they 
got  men  enough  for  fleets,  armies,  colo- 
nies, commerce,  and  manufactures.  The 
islands  supplied  sailors  ;  Dalmatia,  sol- 
diers. Italy  *  abounded  in  mercenary 
troops  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
most  liberal  paymasters :  high  wages 
lured  the  best  workmen,  as  high  profits 
attracted  and  accumulated  capital. 

The  Venetian  svstem  was  protective 
and  restrictive.   They  were  no  believers 
in  free  trade,  and  their  duties  on  exports 
and  imports  by  foreigners  were  in  efiEect 
prohibitory.   We  are  told  of  a  king  of 
Servia,  who,  on  his  departure  from  Ven- 
ice, was  so  startled  by  the  sum  he  was 
required  to  pay  for  export  duty  on  his 
purchases,  that  he  solicited  the  citizen- 
ship in  order  to  be  excused  from  paving 
them.   As  regards  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Adriatic,  when   the   patriarch  of 
Aquila  rea nested  permission  to  import 
in  a  ship  ol  his  nation  a  quantity  of  wine 
which  he  had  bought  at  Ancona,  the  re- 
public refused,  but  oflfered  to  carry  his 
wine  for  him  gratis.   The  Venetians  had 
become  so  necessary  to  the  Italians,  that 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  was  obliged  to 
make  peace  with  them  because  his  sub- 
jects declared  themselves  too  impover- 
ished to  pay  taxes  since  the  Venetians 
had  discontinued  their  trade.  When, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  English  began  to  trade  direct  with 
the  Levant,  the  Venetians  took  alarm,  and 
requested  the  interference  of  the  French 
ambassador   at   Venice,   who  writes: 
**  These  signors   are  excessively  dis- 
pleased that  the  queen  of  England  should 
establish  herself  in  this  quarter,  since 
their  traffic  will  be  much  diminished,  as 


well  in  the  commodities  they  export  as  ia 
those  they  bring  back  in  exchange." 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  flourish,  till  the  unwelcome  tidings  came^ 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  sun. 
Fragrant  with  spices  —  that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opened,  and  the  golden  stream 
Turned  to  enrich  another.   Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing. 

This  is  historically  true.  It  was  from 
their  ambassador  at  Lisbon  that  the 
Venetians  received  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  discoverv  of  the  new  passage  (1497), 
and  the  arrival  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  of  vessels  loaded  with  the  richest 
products  of  the  East.  "  On  hearing  this 
news,"  says  Cardinal  Bembo,  "  the  repub- 
lic saw  that  the  most  important  branch 
of  her  commerce  was  slipping  away. 
When  she  learned  that  the  Portuguese 
were  formine  establishments  on  these 
coasts,  and  that  they,  becoming  masters 
of  all  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  would 
soon  deliver  them  in  Europe  at  a  lower 
rate  than  those  which  arrived  by  the  Red 
Sea,  by  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Tanais, 
this  jealousy  was  converted  into  fury." 
They  soon  afterwards  received  another 
heavy  blow  from  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  imposed  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on 
their  imports  and  exports  throughout  his 
dominions,  and  formally  closed  his  ports 
against  them  except  on  condition  that 
they  abandoned  their  direct  trades  with 
Africa,  and  broua:ht  to  his  town  of  Orao 
all  the  merclianaise  they  had  to  sell  to 
the  Moors.  In  fact,  before  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  exert  the  right  of  the  strongest  ; 
they  were  driven  from  market  after  mar- 
ket by  the  rising  maritime  powers  of  the 
North  ;  and,  jostled  between  the  power- 
ful monarchies  into  which  Europe  had 
settled  down,  they  could  only  maintain  a 
precarious  independence  by  adroit  trim- 
ming. The  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  thenceforth  the  sole  salvation 
of  the  proud  republic  till  she  fell. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
the  Bank  of  Venice,  which  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century  (11 57),  was  by  much  the 
oldest  establishment  of  the  kind,  and  that 
its  operations  included  loans  to  foreign 
nations  and  princes  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  a  national  bank.  Here, 
again,  its  close  imitator  and  rival  .was 
Genoa.*    The  Jews  were  permittea  to 

•  "  *  It  is  very  singular,'  I  replied,  *  that  the  roer^ 
cantile  transactions  of  London  citizens  should  b'.come 
involved  with  revolutions  and  rebeUiont.'    *  4^oc  at 
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establish  a  bank  at  Venice  —  which,  by 
the  way,  broke  —  but  their  condition  was 
pretty  nearly  such  as  it  is  described  by 
Shakespeare.  They  were  compelled  to 
wear  a  badge,  to  pay  exceptional  taxes, 
to  inhabit  a  particular  quarter,  to  be  shut 
up  in  it  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  might 
be  spat  upon  with  impunity  by  a  patri- 
cian. 

The  palaces  and  public  buildings  show 
that  the  patricians  of  Venice,  collectively 
and  individually,  were  amongst  the  ear- 
liest and  most  munificent  patrons  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  countryseat  of  the  Bar- 
baro  family  was  built  by  Palladio,  and 
the  walls  and  ceilings  were  painted  in 
fresco  by  Paul  Veronese.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Florence,  no  Italian  State  did 
more  for  the  revival  and  encouragement 
of  learning,  literature,  and  science.  Ven- 
ice was  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  within  a  few  years 
after  it  became  known,  160  printing- 
presses  were  at  work  in  the  city  alone. 
Giving  her  credit  for  the  University  of 
Padua,  of  which  slie  became  mistress  in 
1405,  she  could  boast  of  having  protected 
and  pensioned  Galileo,  besides  employ- 
ing Sarpi  as  her  advocate  and  Bembo  as 
her  historiographer :  Petrarch  was  re- 
siding at  Venice  when  Boccaccio  came 
to  visit  him :  and  although  Tasso  was 
bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Venetian  citizen  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Venetian  university.  Free- 
dom of  thought  was  rigidly  proscribed : 
no  political  allusion  was  safe:  Dante, 
banished  by  Florence,  would  have  been 
drowned  or  strangled  at  Venice  ;  but  she 
was  tolerant  of  religious  speculation  and 
permitted  no  tyranny  except  her  own. 
Even  the  Inquisition  was  kept  within 
bounds  ;  very  fortunately  for  art,  as  may 
be  collected  from  one  of  M.  Baschet's 
discoveries,  —  the  prach-verda/  of  a  sit- 
ting (Ju\y  18,  1573)  at  which  Paul  Vero- 
nese was  interrogated  touching  one  of  his 
pictures  of  the  Last  Supper : 

Q.  In  this  picture  of  the  supper  of  our 
Lord,  have  you  painted  people?  —  A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  have  you  painted,  and  what  is 
each  doing?  —  A.  To  begin,  —  Simon,  the 
master  of  the  hotel ;  then,  below  him,  an 
upi^er  servant,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  come 
there  for  his  amusement  and  to  see  after  the 

i?,  man,  not  at  a?,'  returned  Mr.  J  ame {  'that's  a'  your 
fttUy  prejudications.  I  read  whiles  in  the  lang  dark 
nights,  and  I  hae  read  in  *'  Baker's  Chronicle,'*  that 
tile  merchants  London  conid  gar  the  Bank  of  Genoa 
break  their  promise  to  advance  a  mightv  sum  to  the 
kii^  of  Spain,  whereby  the  sailing  of  the  Grand 
Spanish  Armada  put  off  for  a  hail  year.' "  —  Roii 
JuTf.  The  Bank  of  Genoa  was  established  in  1407* 


disposition  of  the  table.  There  are  several 
other  figures  of  which  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection, considering  that  it  is  a  long  time  since 
I  painted  this  picture.  Q.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  figure  whose  nose  is  bleeding  ?  — 
A.  It  is  a  servant  whose  nose  has  been  set 
bleeding  by  an  accident.  Q.  And  those  men 
armed,  ana  dressed  in  the  German  fashion, 
with  halberds  in  their  hands  ?  —  A.  It  is  here 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  a  score  of  words. 
Q.  Speak  them.  —  A.  We  painters  take  the 
same  license  as  the  poets  and  the  jesters,  and 
I  have  represented  the  halberdiers  eating  and 
drinking  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  all 
ready,  moreover,  to  discharge  their  dutv ;  for 
it  appeared  to  me  becoming  and  possible  that 
the  master  of  the  house,  rich  and  magnificent, 
as  I  have  been  told,  should  have  such  atten- 
dants. Q.  And  that  one  dressed  as  a  buffoon, 
with  a  parrot  on  his  wrist,  —  with  what  view 
have  you  introduced  him  into  the  picture  ?  — 
A.  He  is  there  as  an  ornament,  as  is  cus- 
tomary. Q.  Who  arc  those  at  the  table  of 
our  Lord?  —  A.  The  twelve  apostles.  Q. 
What  is  St  Peter,  who  comes  firet,  doing  ?  — 
A.  He  is  carving  the  lamb  to  be  passed  to  the 
other  part  of  the  table.  Q.  And  the  one  next 
to  him  ? — A.  He  is  holding^  a  plate  to  receive 
what  St  Peter  may  ^ive  him.  Q.  And  the 
third?  —  A.  He  is  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
fork.  Q.  Who  are  really  the  persons  whom 
you  admit  to  have  been  at  this  supper?  — 
A.  I  believe  there  were  none  besides  Christ 
and  his  apostles;  but  when  I  have  a  little 
room  left  m  a  picture,  I  adorn  it  with  figures 
of  invention. 

He  escaped  with  a  reprimand  and  a  com- 
mand to  substitute  a  Madeleine  for  a  dog. 

M.  Yriarte  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
magnificent  reception  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  in  June  1574.  But  he  has  omitted 
the  detail  which  most  fastened  on  the 
imagination  of  the  author  of  "  Vathek  : "  — 

When  Henry  III.  left  Poland  to  mount  the 
throne  of  France,  he  passed  through  Venice 
and  found  the  senate  waiting  to  receive  him 
in  their  famous  square,  which  by  means  of  an 
awning  stretched  from  the  balustrades  of  op- 
posite palaces  was  metamorphosed  into  a  vast 
saloon,  sparkling  with  attificial  stars,  and 
spread  with  the  richest  carpets  of  the  East 
What  a  magnificent  idea  I  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans in  the  zenith  of  power  and  luxury  never 
conceived  a  greater.  It  is  to  them,  however, 
that  the  Venetians  are  indebted  for  the  hint, 
since  we  read  of  the  Coliseum  and  Pompey*s 
theatre  being  sometimes  covered  with  trans- 
parent canvas  to  defend  the  spectators  from 
the  heat  or  sudden  rain,  and  to  tint  the  scene 
with  soft  agreeable  colours.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
more  modem  times,  the  early  prosperity 

•  •*  Italjr,"  &c.  By  the  author  of  "  VaUick"  (Beck- 
lord),  voL  I.  p.  113. 
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of  Venice  was  in  no  respect  owing  to  her 
•  form  of  government,  which  was  of  the 
rudest  and  most  fluctuatinp^  kind.  "We 
have  now,"  says  Daru,  arriving  at  1172, 
"  run  over  the  history  of  fifty  doges.  We 
have  seen  five  abdicate,  nine  exiled  or 
deposed,  five  banished  with  their  eyes  put 
out,  and  five  massacred.  Thus  nineteen 
of  these  princes  had  been  driven  from 
their  thrones  by  violence.  If  there  was 
ample  room  for  complaints  of  their  abuse 
of  their  power,  there  was  no  less  subject 
for  regret  and  shame  at  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  overthrown."  The 
early  constitution  of  Venice  might  have 
been  described,  like  that  of  Russia,  as  a 
monarchy  tempered  by  assassination. 
The  method  of  election  was  no  more 
subjected  to  fixed  rules  than  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  it.  Some  doges,  as  we 
have  seen,  nominated  their  successors. 
Others  were  elected  by  voluntary  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  At  the  election  of 
Domenico  Silvo  by  the  people  on  the 
shore  of  San  Nicol5  del  Lido,  1069,  a 
great  number  came  armed  in  their  boats 
and,  w^ithout  landing,  began  shouting 
vociferously,  "  Vogliamo  il  Silvo^  e  lo  ap- 
proviamo  "  — (**  We  will  have  Silvo,  and 
we  approve  of  him").  When  the  elec- 
tion was  not  the  direct  act  of  the  people, 
the  doge  was  presented  for  p9pular  ap- 
proval in  St.  Mark's.  It  is  passing 
strange,  therefore,  to  find  M.  Yriarte  so 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject as  to  exclaim  :  "  We  may  almost  say 
that,  for  the  Venetians,  the  age  of  indis- 
pensable struggles,  of  barbarism,  of  inev- 
itable disorders,  has  not  existed.  They 
will  be  a  people  almost  without  transition, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  Their  magistracies  will  be  already 
instituted,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  Europe  are  still  sunk  in  barba- 
rism. Their  collection  of  laws  will  give 
evidence  from  the  first  of  their  love  of 
justice,  and  their  rapid  instinct  of  civili- 
zation." 

The  first  of  their  laws  for  regulating 
the  authority  of  the  doge  was  that  of  1032, 
which  assigned  him  two  counsellors, 
whose  assent  was  necessary  to  his  acts, 
and  required  hirti  on  important  occasions 
to  convoke  such  of  the  citizens  as  he 
might  think  proper  to  deliberate  on  the 
interest^  of  the  state.  These  were  called 
the  pregadL  The  nomination  being  dis- 
cretionary with  the  doge,  they  exercised 
no  practical  comtrol :  and,  according  to 
Sismondi,  the  formation  of  a  much  more 
important  body,  of  that  which  was  to  as- 
sume the  sovereignty  and  contain  the 


whole  republic  in  itself,  was  posterior  by 
one  hundred  years  to  this  first  limitation 
of  the  ducal  authoritv.  "  After  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  ot  the  doge  Vital  Mi- 
cheli,  after  he  Had  exposed  his  fleet  to 
contagion  and  lost  the  flower  of  his  sol- 
diers, a  sedition  broke  out  against  him  on 
his  return,  and  he  was  killed  by  a  plebe- 
ian. An  interregnum  of  six  months  pre- 
ceded the  election  of  his  successor  ;  and 
this  time  was  employed  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  government  which 
should  prevent  the  public  weal  from  again 
being  endangered  by  the  misconduct  of 
one  man.  Without  abolishing  the  assem- 
blies, a  council  of  480  members  was 
formed  and  invested  (conjointly  with  the 
doge)  with  the  entire  sovereignty."  * 

They  were  elected  annually  by  twelve 
tribunes  or  electors  representing'  the  six 
sections  or  divisions  of  the  city,  who  were 
originally  chosen  by  the  people  ;  but  the 
grand  council  first  usurped  the  right  of 
choosing  their  own  electors,  and  then 
passed  a  succession  of  decrees,  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  which  was  to  render  ineligi- 
ble all  who,  or  whose  ancestors,  had  not 
already  sat  in  it.  The  change  was  grad- 
ual. The  first  council  was  elected  in 
1 172:  the  decree  called  *'The  Closing  of 
the  Great  Council,"  was  passed  in  1296; 
and  this  was  followed  up  in  13 19  by  one 
making  the  privilege  personal  and  heredi- 
tary ;  it  being,  moreover,  provided  that 
the  son  might  take  his  seat  in  the  life- 
lime  of  the  father  on  attaining  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  A  register  was  then  opened 
in  which  the  names  of  the  duly  qualified 
persons  were  enrolled.  This  was  the 
famous  golden  book,  //  Ubro  iTOro^ 
which,  at  its  commencement,  was  simply 
a  list  of  the  governing  body;  and  in- 
cluded some  who  were  not  nobly  born, 
whilst  excluding  others  whose  influence 
or  position  was  inferior  to  their  birth. 
Indeed,  invidious  distinctions  were  sedu- 
lously discountenanced,  and  wholesale 
additions  to  the  privileged  body  were  oc- 
casionally made  without  regard  to  pedi- 
gree or  blood.  When  the  republic  was 
hard  pressed  for  money,  inscriptions  in 
the  golden  book  were  sold  at  the  current 
price  of  100,000  ducats ;  and  amongst 
the  thirty  heads  of  families  who  were  ad- 
mitted after  the  war  of  Chiozza,  in  1381, 
as  a  reward  for  their  services  or  patriotic 
sacrifices,  we  find  artisans,  wine-mer- 
chants, grocers,  and  apothecaries.  Il- 
lustrious foreigners  were  admitted,  as 
they  are  made  free  of  a  corporatioa 

*  HUtoirt  tUs  Rip*  ItaL,  vol.  ii.  p.  345, 
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amoDgst  us.  The  form  of  address  to  the 
new  member  was :  Te  civein  nostrum 
creamus.  The  honour  was  not  disdained 
even  by  crowned  heads.  Henry  IV.*s 
application  for  it  was  accepted  as  a  com- 
pliment Not  so  that  of  the  pope  Greg- 
ory XI  n.  for  one  of  his  illegitimate  sons, 
who  passed  for  a  nephew.  After  a  long 
deliberation,  be  was  admitted  as  a  near 
relative  (strettoparente)  of  his  Holiness. 
There  was  always  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  great  council 
in  point  of  rank  :  the  bearers  of  historic 
names,  like  gh  eUttoraliy  being  invested 
with  a  prestige  which  secured  them  a 
priority  in  high  oflSce  as  well  as  social 
precedence  ;  but  all  equally  belonged  to 
the  privileged  class :  to  that  aristocracy 
whose  iron  yoke,  once  riveted,  neither 
doge  nor  people  were  ever  able  to  shake 
off* 

In  all  the  other  Italian  republics,  the 
nobles  bad  been  contemporaneously  los- 
ing ground.  "  During  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,"  savs  Sismondi, 
**  not  only  were  they  compelled  to  share 
the  prerogatives  they  desired  to  monopo- 
lize :  they  were  absolutely  and  complete- 
ly stripped  of  them.  The  priors  of 
Florence  were  all  required  to  belong  to  a 
trade  or  calling,  and  exercise  it  person- 
ally. The  nine  signors  and  defenders  of 
the  community  of  Sienna  must  be  mer- 
chants and  people  of  the  middle  class." 
••At  Pistoia,"  says  Daru,  "  the  nobles 
were  permanently  disqualified  for  office, 
and  the  penalty  of  the  non-noble  who  in- 
curred degradation  was  to  be  inscribed 
in  the  book  of  nobility."  At  Modena 
there  was  a  register,  called  the  book  of 
the  nobles,  in  which  all  the  gentlemen 
\  fm  the  continental  sense)  were  inscribed, 
along  with  some  of  the  roturier  class 
whom  the  tribunals  had  associated  with 
them  as  guilty  of  the  same  disorders ; 
and  all  the  inscribed  were  disqualified 
for  office  in  the  lump.  The  same  legis- 
lation was  afterwards  carried  out  at  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  Brescia,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
io  all  the  free  cities.f  The  popular  hatred, 
embittered  by  fear,  was  especially  direct- 
ed against  the  feudal  or  territorial  nobil- 
ity, which  never  existed  in  Venice  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy 
constituting  themselves  the  sole  govern- 
ing body,  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were,  in  the  first  instance,  a 

•  The  original  Libra  d*Or»  was  publicly  burned  in 
1797,  bat  extracts,  registers,  and  other  documents  are 
exxant,  from  which  its  contents  misht  be  ascertained. 

t  Sismondi,  Hist.  «Us  Ri/.  ItcU,  vol  iiL  pp.  164-165. 
Dam,  voL  i.  pp.  y>S~5o^ 


genuine  and  (so  to  speak)  natural  aris- 
tocracy, comprising  nearly  all  the  citizens 
or  heads  of  families  distinguished  by 
birth,  public  services,  personal  influence 
or  hereditary  wealth.  On  finding  that 
some  families  with  undeniable  claims 
had  been  excluded,  the  council  speedily 
corrected  the  error  by  admitting  them. 

Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  council,  the 
principal  check  on  the  doge  was  the 
promisso  ducale^  or  coronation  oath.  To 
increase  its  restricted  force,  and  watch 
over  its  observance,  the  council  named 
five  of  their  own  body,  called  **  cor- 
rectors," whose  general  instructions 
were  to  see  "that  the  doges  are  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic,  and  not  its  mas- 
ters or  its  tyrants."  They  ended  by 
making  the  doges  its  passive  instruments 
or  slaves.  The  doge  was  forbidden  to 
open  any  letter  or  despatch  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  certain  number  of  counsel- 
lors, or  to  write  any  letter,  public  or  pri- 
vate, without  showing  it  to  them.  He 
was  liable  to  a  penaltv  of  100  ducats  if 
he  left  the  city  for  an  hour :  if  his  health 
required  change  of  residence,  they  were  to 
designate  the  place  to  which  he  might  go, 
and  fix  the  time  he  might  remain.  It  was 
provided  in  1462  that,  if  the  ambassadors 
on  the  day  of  their  reception  attempted 
to  touch  on  any  question  of  State,  he 
must  turn  the  conversation,  and  in  1521 
—  apropos  of  some  real  or  alleged  indis- 
cretion of  Antonio  Grimaldi  —  that  the 
doge  must  always  confine  himself  <to 
evasive  expressions  or  words  of  mere 
courtesy  in  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors. His  sons  were  excluded  from  tak- 
ing any  active  part  in  the  council  or  fill- 
ing any  of  the  principal  offices.  The  of- 
ficers attached  to  his  person  were  simi- 
larly excluded  from  public  employments 
during  his  reign,  and  for  one  year  after- 
wards. The  title  of  monsignore  was  pro- 
scribed :  and  he  was  to  suffer  no  one  to 
bend  the  knee  to  him  or  to  kiss  his  hand. 
His  portrait  was  not  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  ducal  palace,  nor  his  armorial  bear- 
ings to  figure  on  public  buildings  or 
standards.  He  was  forbidden  to  marry 
a  foreigner,  or  to  possess  fiefs  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state,  hi  1400,  the  cor- 
rectors enacted :  — 

The  advocates  of  the  commune  may  prose- 
cute the  chief  of  the  State  either  for  a  public 
act  or  an  act  of  his  private  life.  In  the  coun- 
cil held  by  the  college,  the  doge  can  never 
oppose  the  condusions  of  the  advocates  of 
the  commune. 

The  doges  were  paid  quarterly.  Ja- 
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copo  Tiepolo,  1 229-1 249,  received  eight 
hundred  lire  veneti;  Reniere  Zeno,  1253- 
1268,  two  thousand  ;  Giovanni  Dandoio, 
1 280-1 289,  three  thousand.    They  had 

'  also  rents  from  lands  specially  assigned 
for  their  personal  expenses,  and  other 
tributary  payments.  "  In  1329,"  adds 
M.  Yriarte  (from  whom  we  copy  these 
figures)  "  when  all  this  was  computed  and 
the  times  had  grown  more  expensive,  the 
grand  council  fixed  the  annual  appoint- 

.  ments  at  5,200  lire.  This  figure  was  main- 
tained down  to  the  fall  of  the  republic. 
Till  13 12  the  book  of  ducal  promises 
contains  the  clause  regulating  the  ap- 
pointments; but  dating  irom  this  epoch, 
the  chapter  relating  to  the  emoluments  is 
suppressed.'* 

Besides  the  narrowest  scrutiny  into 
the  conduct  of  the  doge  in  his  lifetime,  a 
sort  of  coroner*8  inquest  was  held  over 
his  body  after  death  by  commissaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  to  inquire  how  he 
had  managed  his  fortune,  whether  he  had 
contracted  debts  or  injured  the  interests 
of  any  one ;  in  which  case  they  acted  as 
liquidators.  "  There  was  a  law  requiring 
the  chief  of  the  State  to  pay  within  eight 
days  for  the  objects  of  which  he  had  be- 
come the  purchaser,  but  this  was  almost 
always  a  dead  letter.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inquisitions  proved  that  the  doges 
had  ruined  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  state.  Twice  only  the  council  were  on 
the  point  of  refusing  the  public  honours 
to  the  deceased.  Marco  Fornarini  (1762- 
1763)  who  was  only  a  year  in  power,  was 
so  magnificent  that  he  died  insolvent ; 
and  Paolo  Raineri  (1779-1789),  who  had 
made  an  immense  fortune  at  Constanti- 
nople, left  debts  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions  of  ducats.  But  both  instances 
occurred  when  the  restrictions  on  ex- 
penditure had  also  become  a  dead 
letter." 

No  (qualified  person  could  refuse  the 
dogeship  or  resign  it  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  council.  In  1368  Andrea 
Contarini,  beinp^  elected  in  spite  of  his 
^  earnest  entreaties  to  be  excused,  fled  to 
Padua,  and  sought  refuge  with  an  obscure 
dependant.  The  senate  instantly  took 
the  decisive  step  of  notifying  to  him  that 
he  must  return  and  accept  the  office,  or 
expect  to  see  his  property  confiscated, 
his  name  stigmatized,  and  himself  de- 
clared a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  came 
back,  submitted  to  his  elevation,  and 
occupied  the  ducal  tbrone  during  fifteen 
years. 

Yet  the  form  of  election,  with  its  mul- 
tiplicity of  checks,  would  justify  an 


assumption  that  the  dogeship  was  the 
grand  object  of  ambition,  to  obtain  which 
all  sorts  of  undue  influences  would  be 
employed.  Thirty  members  of  the  grand 
council,  chosen  by  lot,  were  reduced  b^ 
lot  to  nine.  The  nine  chose  forty  provi- 
sional electors,  who  were  similarly  re- 
duced to  tvifelve.  The  twelve  chose 
twenty-five,  who  were  again  reduced  to 
nine.  Each  of  these  nine  proposed  five, 
making  a  new  list  of  forty-five,  which  was 
reduced  to  eleven  ;  and  these  eleven  pro- 
duced a  list  of  forty-one,  who  were  to  be 
the  definitive  electors  after  each  had 
been  submitted  to  the  grand  council.  If 
any  one  failed  to  obtain  the  absolute 
majority  of  suffrages,  the  eleven  were  to 
name  another,  and  so  on.  When  forty- 
one  were  approved,  they  passed  into  an 
apartment  in  which  they  were  shut  up 
till  they  had  elected  a  doge.  But.  unlike 
our  English  Jury  in  an  analogous  posi- 
tion, they  were  magnificently  regaled  at 
the  expense  of  the  public:  everything 
they  chose  to  call  for  was  sup- 
plied ;  and  to  prevent  the  semblance  of 
bribery,  any  article  called  for  by  one 
was  scrupulously  supplied  to  the  rest. 
Thus  an  elector  having  asked  for  a 
rosary,  forty-one  rosaries  were  sent  in  ; 
and  another  having  asked  for  "^Esop's 
Fables,"  the  whole  city  was  ransacked 
till  forty-one  copies  were  procured.  la 
1709  the  conclave  sate  for  thirteen  days, 
and  the  expenses  amounted  to  59,325  lire 
(francs);  in  1780  the  expenses  of  the 
same  number  of  electors  for  six  days 
came  to  378,387  lire.  Corruption  was 
evidently  undermining  the  fabric  which 
was  so  speedily  to  be  overthrown  by 
force. 

The  numbers,  seldom  under  1200,  of 
the  great  council  unfitted  it  for  the  direct 
exercise  of  its  executive  powers,  which 
therefore  were  delegated  to  the  senate,  a 
body  composed  of  120  members  of  the 
council,  the  doge,  the  Council  of  Ten,  the 
judges,  and  other  high  officials  invested 
with  executive  or  administrative  author- 
ity .♦  This  constituted  the  real  govern- 
ment, which  acted  independently  of  the 
great  council,  except  when  new  taxes 
were  to  be  imposed. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable 
of  Venetian  institutions,  the  Council  of 
Ten,  which  was  the  unpremeditated  result 

•  St  Didier  traces  the  senate  to  the  ^regadi,  dtJ- 
zens  specially  requested  to  advise  the  doge  on  occasion. 
M.  Baschet  estimates  the  average  number  of  regular 
members  at  220,  without  including  the  functionaric* 
who  might  attend  without  taking  part  in  their  delibera- 
tions. 
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of  exceptional  events,  instead  of  being  the 
masterpiece  of  Machiavelian  policy  which 
it  passes  for.  The  closing  of  the  great 
council  was  not  effected  without  produ- 
cing a  good  deal  of  popular  indignation, 
besides  exciting  the  jealousv  of  the  ex- 
cluded nobles  ;  and  the  doge,  Pierre 
Gradenigo,  the  principal  author  of  the 
new  system,  was  marked  out  as  the  pecul- 
iar object  of  their  machinations.  Over- 
throw him,  and  they  would  regain  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed.  One  conspiracy  formed 
by  a  democratic  leader,  Marin  Bocconio, 
whilst  the  obnoxious  changes  were  still 
in  progress,  was  discovered  before  the 
time  fixed  for  its  execution,  and  all  en- 
gaged in  it,  or  suspected,  were  arrested, 
put  to  the  question,  .and  drowned  or 
strangled  off-hand.  Another,  of  a  later 
date,  proved  much  more  formidable. 
The  ringleaders  were  patricians  ;  the 
chief  was  Tiepolo,  who  counted  two 
doges  amongst  his  ancestors,  and  the 
numbers  engaged  were  large  enough  to 
contend  with  the  whole  armed  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state.  The  opposing 
factions  were  fighting  hand-to-hand  on 
the  Place  of  Saint  Mark,  each  waving  the 
same  standard  and  shouting  the  same 
cry,  when  the  doge  came  upon  the  scene 
with  fresh  troops,  which  ought  to  have 
been  been  encountered  by  Tiepolo,  who 
accidentally  arrived  too  late  to  co-operate 
with  his  friends.  The  force  he  brought 
with  him  was  strong  enough  to  enable 
him  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  Rialto, 
where  having  secured  the  boats  and 
broken  down  the  bridges,  he  held  out  for 
some  days  :  when,  despairing  of  the 
enterprise,  he  embarked  and  took  refuge 
beyond  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

The  doge,  who  bad  saved  the  state  by 
his  courage  and  energy,  declared  that  he 
only  heard  of  the  plot  in  the  course  of 
the  night  preceding  the  execution  ;  yet 
it  had  been  maturing  for  months  ;  there 
had  been  frequent  meetings  of  the  con- 
spirators, whose  speeches  are  reported ; 
application  had  been  made  to  Padua  for 
help,  and  several  hundred  persons  of  all 
ranks  must  have  been  more  or  less  cog- 
nizant of  what  was  meditated.  The  sense 
of  insecurity  was  such  that  a  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship was  created  by  the  nomination 
of  ten  members  of  the  council  charged 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  state. 
**  It  was  armed  with  all  the  means,  eman- 
cipated from  all  the  forms,  relieved  from 
all  responsibility,  and  held  all  heads  de- 
pendent upon  its  pleasure."  It  is  true 
that  it  was  to  last  only  ten  days,  then 


ten  more,  then  twenty,  then  two  months ; 
but  it  was  prorogued  six  times  succes- 
sively for  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of 
one  year,  it  was  confirmed  for  five.  Then 
it  found  itself  strong  enough  to  declare 
the  continuance  of  its  authority  for  ten 
years  more.  At  last,  in  1325,  this  ter- 
rible magistracy  was  declared  perpetual. 
What  it  had  done  to  prolong  its  duration 
it  did  to  extend  its  attributions.  Insti- 
tuted sitpply  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes 
against  the  State,  it  usurped  the  entire 
administration. 

Giving  substantially  the  same  account 
of  it  as  Daru,  Sismondi  says  that  it  es- 
tablished despotism,  and  preserved  noth- 
ing of  liberty  but  the  name  ;  and  Hallam, 
after  describing  the  uncontrolled  author- 
ity of  the  Ten  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
remarks  that  thev  were  chiefly  known  as 
an  arbitrary  anci  inquisitorial  tribunal, 
the  standing  tyranny  of  Venice.  "  Ex- 
cluding the  regular  court  of  criminal 
judicature,  not  only  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  treasonable  charges,  but  of  sev- 
eral other  crimes  of  magnitude,  they  in- 
quired, they  judged,  they  punished,  ac- 
cording to  what  they  called  reason  of 
State.  The  public  eye  never  penetrated 
the  mystery  of  their  proceedings ;  the 
accused  was  sometimes  not  heard,  never 
confronted  with  witnesses :  the  condem- 
nation was  secret  as  the  inquiry,  the 
punishment  undivulged  like  both.*** 
Yet  M.  Baschet  insists  on  treating  the 
traditional  impression  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  as  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  thinks  he 
has  made  out  a  defence  for  it  by  showing 
that  it  was  steadily  upheld  by  the  great 
council  on  whose  authority  it  had  en- 
croached. But  this  shows  merely  that 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  was 
stronger  in  the  Venetian  oligarchy  than 
the  love  of  freedom  or  the  hatred  of  in- 
justice ;  and  after  saying  that  the  State 
inquisitors  were  never  anything  more 
than  the  delegates  {ptandataire^  oi  the 
Council  of  Ten,  he  adds  :  — 

Their  ministry  has  always  been  considered 
with  terror,  not  without  reason.  The  most 
absolute  mystery  prevailed  in  their  procedure. 
The  means  at  their  disposal  were  unlimited, 
and  the  reaion  of  State  led  to  the  most  ter- 
rible expedients  as  well  as  to  the  most  cruel 
necessities.  Very  much  dreaded  by  the  patri- 
cians, this  tribunal  was  more  than  once  at- 
tacked by  them  with  vehement  eloquence  in 
the  bosom  of  the  great  council.  The  most  op- 
posite views  were  entertained.  Some  wished 
Its  destruction,  others  its  preservation.  For 

•  "  View  of  the  State  ol  Eur^  during  the  Middle 
Ages,"  chap.  iii.  part  a. 
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some  it  was  the  tyranny  in  the  repubh'c,  for 
others  the  safeguard  The  great  debates  of 
March  1762  have  continued  memorable.  The 
numbers  of  votes  which  were  the  result  placed 
the  conservative  party  in  the  right,  and  it 
only  fell  with  the  republic. 

The  Council  of  Ten  consisted,  in  real- 
ity, of  seventeen  :  ten  members  of  the 
great  council,  the  doge,  and  his  privy 
council  of  six.   The  ten  were  chosen  by 
a  complicated  system  of  ballot:  they 
were  elected  for  a  year,  and  could  cot  be 
re-elected.   Their  first  duty  was  to  elect 
three  chiefs.   The  inquisitors,  three  in 
number,  were  chosen  two  amongst  the 
Ten,  one  amongst  the  councillors  of  the 
do^je.   The  two  were  robed  in  black,  and 
called  the  black  inquisitors  ;  the  third  in 
red,  and  called  the  red  inquisitor.  They 
did  not  act  in  their  own  name,  nor  was 
the  very  existence  of  the  tribunal  mani- 
fested by  any  outward  or  visible  sign 
Their  summonses  and  orders  of  arrest 
were  signed  by  one  of  the  regular  magis- 
trates.   An  important  part  of  the  busi- 
ness at  each  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  or  the  inquisitors  was  the  examina- 
tion of  the  denunciations  and  complaints 
found  in  the  lion's  mouth  —  M.  Daru  says 
there  were  several  of  these  receptacles  — 
and  M.  Baschet  is  confident  that  the 
greatest  caution  was  observed  in  dealing 
with  them,  especially  when  they  were 
anonymous,  as,  no  doubt,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were.   M.  Cantu,  who  takes  the 
same  indulgent  view  of  their  proceedings 
as  M.  Baschet,  cites  a  decree  of  Septem- 
ber II,  1462,  requiring  the  chiefs  to  lay 
the  grounds  of  complaint  before  the 
council  within  three  days,  but  neutralizes 
it  by  a  later  document,  showing  that  the 
accused  were  often  kept  in  prison  for 
months  and  years  without  any  proceed- 
ings being  taken.* 

The  accused  was  never  confronted  with 
the  witnesses,  who  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 
"Certain  interrogatories  were  adminis- 
tered in  the  dark.  Was  this  to  inspire 
terror  in  the  accused,  or  to  prevent  his 
being  troubled  by  the  sight  of  his 
judges  ?'*t  M.  Baschet  is  silent  as  to 
interrogatories  on  the  rack.  Of  punish- 
ments, he  says :  "  Most  of  them  were 
terrible  ;  some  moderate."  Amongst  the 
first,  the  obscure  prison,  hanging  between 
the  columns  of  St.  Mark,  cuttine  o£E  the 
band,  beheading,  strangling.   The  most 


•  Histoirt  det  Italutu,  Par  Cisar  Cattiu, 
Paris,  1861.   Vol.  x.  p.  99. 

t  In  the  torture-chamber  of  Ratisbon  is  still  shown 
the  lattice  screen  behind  which  the  judge  or  judges  sat 
doriog  the  interrctgatory. 


dreadful  was  the  punishment  of  death 
mysteriously  inflicted  and  thus  pro- 
nounced:  "That  this  night  the  con- 
demned ...  be  conducted  to  the  Canal 
Orfano,*  where,  his  hands  being  tied  and 
the  body  weighted,  he  shall  be  thrown  in 
by  an  ofccer  of  justice,  and  that  he  die 
there."  No  net  was  to  be  cast  in  this 
canal  under  penalty  of  death  ;  and  if  any 
one  exhibited  any  troublesome  curiosity 
touching  the  fate  of  a  missing  friend,  the 
chances  were  that  he  would  share  the 
same  fate.  The  recorded  sentences 
found  in  the  archives  are  silent  as  to  the 
crime,  e.g. :  — 

Considering  what  has  just  been  read  in  this 
council,  and  for  reasons  of  State  which  can  be 
amply  justified,  the  chiefs  of  this  council  pro- 
vide that,  with  the  greatest  and  most  secret 
precautions,  the  Turk  SolimaH  be  deprived  of 
life  either  by  poison  or  by  drowning. 

The  execution  of  this  judgment  is 
proved  by  a  memorandum  :  — 

The  chief  captain  has  vouched  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  annexed  order,  and  the  men  em- 
ployed are  those  whose  names  are  here  in- 
scnbed.  He  has  given  them  on  the  part  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  council  the  severest  admoni- 
tion never  at  any  time  to  reve^  this  execution 
under  penalty  ot  death. 

It  appears  from  another  document  that 
the  Turk  Soliman  was  drowned.  From  a 
document,  dated  January  15th, 
appears  that  the  captain  Cesar 
zimadi  had  received  a  hundred 
from  the  Venetian  Resident  at 
Then,  in  less  than  a  month,  February  9th, 
there  is  a  decree  of  the  Ten :  — 

That  to-morrow  morning,  Captain  Cesar 
Capuzzimadi,  Albanian,  when  he  shall  present 
himself  before  the  chiefs  of  the  council,  be 
arrested,  and  that  for  things  which  have  just 
been  said  and  read. 

On  the  15th  the  captain  is  required  to 
produce  his  defence,  which  was  put  to 
the  vote  on  the  19th,  when  sentence  was 
passed  by  fifteen  to  two : 

It  is  our  will  that  in  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day to  Tuesday,  which  will  be  the  22nd  of  the 
current  month,  he  be  strangled  in  his  prison, 
as  secretly  as  possible,  and  that  his  body  be 
buried  with  the  greatest  secrecy  also  by  the 
care  of  the  chiefs. 

The  decrees  and  regulations  of  the 
Ten  touching  State  matters  were  depos- 
ited in  secret  chancery,  and  carefully 
guarded.     "Greater  precautions,"  ob- 


1595,  it 
Capuz- 
ducats 
Milan. 


*  A  deep  diaxmel  behind  the  island  of  S. 
Maggiorc. 
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serves  M.  Baschet,  "  could  not  be  taken 
to  secure  the  darkest  political  adventure 
from  indiscretion.  The  doge  could  not 
enter  unattended.  Giovanni  Rossi  re- 
lates that  a  common  man  used  to  be 
chosen  as  material  guardian  of  these 
archives.  The  .last  known  was  Giovan- 
ni Polacco,  who  discharged  his  duty  to 
perfection.  The  government,  according 
to  others,  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
oat  some  one  who,  though  faithful  and 
judicious,  was  grossly  ignorant,  and  who, 
for  greater  security,  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  story  goes  that  one  day 
some  senator,  seeing  Polacco  writing  very 
near  the  Sccreta^  expressed  the  utmost 
astonishment,  and  said  to  him,  "  What ! 
you  know  how  to  write  !  "  To  which  the 
guardian  with  ready  wit  replied,  "No, 
Excellence,  I  am  drawing." 

A  decree  of  August  8,  1 594,  shows  how 
the  State  inquisitors  were  employed  by 
the  Ten:  — 

That  plenary  powers  be  given  to  the  in- 
qoisitors  to  find  a  person  who  oy  some  prudent 
means  can  take  away  the  life  ot  Fr^  Cipriano 
ofLacca. 

Fra  Cipriano  was  a  Venetian  monk, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  was  constantly  intriguing 
against  the  republic.  That  poison  was 
frequently  employed  by  the  agents  of 
the  tribunal  in  obedience  to  its  orders, 
and  even  supplied  to  them,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. A  register  has  been  found  in  the 
archives,  entitled  Secreta  Secreiissima 
dil  CoHsiglio  dei  Dieci^  containing  two 
documents :  one,  dated  December  14, 
1513,  relating  to  a  brother  John  of  Ragu- 
sa,  who  proposes  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  to  the  three  chiefs  "some  admi- 
rahU  methods  of  mysteriously  causing 
death :  "  the  other,  April  27,  1527,  show- 
ing that  the  Council  of  Ten  had  resolved 
to  remove  the  Constable  Due  de  Bour- 
bon by  poison,  if  he  had  not  saved  them 
the  trouble  by  getting  killed  in  the  as- 
sault of  Rome. 

On  the  loth  March,  1630,  Pier  Anto- 
nio, Venetian  Resident  at  Florence, 
writes : — 

Most  excellent  and  most  revered  Signors,— 
I  have  at  len^  obtained  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  the  recipes  of  two  sorts  of  very  potent 
poison  from  a  person  highly  skilled  in  chem- 
istry, who  has  copies  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fitcrets  of  the  deceased  Don  Antonio  Medici, 
famous  in  the  same  profession,  amongst  which 
iecTcts  arc  these  recipes.  I  transmit  them  for 
greater  circumspection  to  the  ordinary  address 
of  your  secretary,  under  the  description  of 
salubrioos  essences  required  by  him. 

LIVING  AGE,        VOU  DL  434 


So  late  as  1767,  the  proveditor-general 
of  Dalmatia  received  a  packet  of  poison 
from  the  Council  of  Ten,  with  directions 
for  its  secret  and  cautious  use  in  ridding 
them  and  the  world  of  a  person  reported 
"  dangerous." 

According  to  the  written  statutes  of 
the  inquisitors,  if  a  person  had  com- 
mitted any  action  that  it  was  inconven- 
ient to  punish  juridically,  he  was  to  be 
oisoned.  The  patrician  who  spoke, 
owever  slightly,  against  the  government, 
was  to  be  admonished  twice,  and  the 
third  time  drowned  as  incorrigible.  The 
vigilance  and  severity  of  the  tribunal  ex- 
tended over  the  members  of  the  council, 
the  doge,  the  inquisitors  themselves; 
only  it  was  provided  that  such  criminals 
should  be  proceeded  against  with  the 
deepest  mystery,  and  that,  in  case  of  con- 
demnation to  death,  poison  should  be 
preferred  to  any  other  means. 

Moore,  apostrophizing  Venice  ia 
"  Rhymes  on  the  Road,"  exclaims : 

Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than  aught, 
Tbme  own  unblushing  Sarpi  taught 

He  refers  to  a  set  of  maxims  drawn  up 
in  1615  by  the  famous  Fra  Paolo  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Venetian  government, 
some  of  which  for  atrocity  throw  "  The 
Prince"  of  Machiavel  into  the  shade. 

Those  who  in  the  municipal  councils  shal 
show  themselves  either  bolder  or  more  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  must  be  destroyed 
or  gained  at  any  price.  Lastly,  if  any  party 
leaders  are  found  m  the  provinces,  they  must 
be  exterminated  under  some  pretext  or 
another,  but  there  must  be  no  recourse  to  or* 
dinary  justice.  Let  poison  do  the  work  of  the 
executioner.  This  is  less  odious  and  more  profit^ 
able. 

The  axioms  from  which  he  starts  are 
these ;  — 

The  greatest  act  of  justice  the  prince  catk 
perform  is  to  maintain  himself. 

I  ttxm  justice  every  thing  that  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  State. 

Machiavel  relates  that,  on  the  return  ol 
a  Venetian  squadron,  a  conflict  arose 
between  the  people  and  the  crews.  The 
interference  of  the  magistrates  had 
proved  nugatory,  when  a  retired  officer, 
who  was  much  respected  by  the  sailors, 
succeeded  in  calming  the  tiMmjlt.  The 
influence  of  which  he  had-  given  so 
marked  a  proof  became  a  subject  of 
alarm  :  a  short  lime  afterwards  he  was 
arrested  and  carried  to  a  prison,  where 
he  died.   A  Comaro  was.  sent  to  prisob 
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for  distributing  corn  to  the  poor  during  a 
famine,  his  charity  being  attributed  to 
ambitious  views.  What  can  be  said  of  a 
government  under  which  public  or  pri- 
vate virtue  was  a  crime  ? 

A  foreigner  of  distinction,  having  had 
his  pocket  picked,  indulged  in  some 
harsh  expressions  against  the  police. 
Some  days  afterwards  he  was  quitting; 
Venice,  when  his  gondola  was  stopped, 
and  he  was  requested  to  step  into  an- 
other. "  Monsieur,"  said  a  grave  person- 
age, "  are  you  not  the  Prince  de  Craon  ?  " 

—  **  Yes."  "  Were  you  not  robbed  last 
Friday  ?  "  —  "  Yes."    "  Of  what  sum  ?  " 

—  "Five  hundred  ducats."  "Where 
were  they?" — "In  a  green  purse." 
•*  And  do  you  suspect  any  one  of  this  rob- 
bery ?  "  —  "  A  va/et  de  placed  "  Should 
you  recognize  him  ? " — "  Without  doubt." 
Then  the  interrogator  pushes  aside  a 
dirty  cloak,  discovers  a  dead  man  hold- 
ing a  green  purse  in  his  hand,  and  adds, 
"You  see,  sir,  that  justice  has  been 
done  :  there  is  your  money  ;  take  it,  and 
remember  that  a  prudent  man  never  sets 
foot  again  in  a  country  where  he  has  un- 
derrated the  wisdom  of  the  government." 

A  Genevese  painter,  working  in  a 
church  at  Venice,  had  a  quarrel  with  two 
Frenchmen,  who  began  abusing  the  gov- 
ernment. The  next  day  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  inquisitors,  and  on 
being  asked  if  he  should  recognize  the 
persons  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  he 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  protesting  that 
he  had  said  nothing  but  what  was  in 
honour  of  the  signory.  A  curtain  is 
drawn,  and  he  sees  the  two  Frenchmen 
with  the  marks  of  strangulation  round 
their  necks.  He  is  sent  away  half  dead 
with  fright,  with  the  injunction  to  speak 
neither  good  nor  evil  of  the  government : 
"We  have  no  need  of  your  apolo^es, 
and  to  approve  us  is  to  judge."  The 
religious  order  were  allowed  no  exemp- 
tion. Some  monks  having  been  accused 
of  irregularities  towards  their  female 
penitents,  their  convent  was  first  made 
acquainted  with  their  crime,  their  trial, 
and  their  execution,  when  their  bodies 
were  brought  to  be  interred. 

In  "Marino  Faliero"and  "The  Two 
Foscari,"  Lord  Byron  has  faithfully  dram- 
atized two  episodes  of  Venetian  history 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  irresistible 
power  and  the  stern  unrelenting  spirit  of 
the  tribunal.  One  chief  magistrate,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  is  proclaimed  a 
traitor,  and  executed  on  the  steps  of  his 
own  palace :  another  dies  degraded  and 
ItrokeA'heajrXfidf  after  being  Uirice  com- 


pelled to  gaze  on  a  beloved  soo  writbiag 
on  the  rack.  Yet  the  wheels  of  the  State 
machinery  revolve  without  a  check,  and 
no  more  account  is  made  of  a  deposed  or 
decapitated  doge  than  of  a  strangled  me- 
chanic or  a  missing  gondolier.  Another 
great  poet,  Manzoni,lias  portrayed  with 
equal  truth  and  force  the  manner  in 
which  the  republic  managed  to  combine 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  with  cruelty,  in 
their  treatment  of  his  hero,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  soldiers  of  Italy,  who  bad 
brought  victory  to  their  side.* 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  any- 
thing but  reassuring  to  be  told  by  M. 
Baschet  that  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  was  small.  "  The  examination 
of  the  informazioni^  which  the  secretary 
presented  at  the  end  of  every  year,  en- 
ables us  to  establish  the  truth  as  to  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  the  inquisitors. 
We  see  how  restricted  was  the  number 
if,  with  these  authentic  pieces  before  our 
eyes,  we  are  willing  to  seek  and  accept 
the  truth.  It  rarely  happened  that  the 
prisons  called  pozzi  (the  wells),  and  those 
called  piombi  (under  the  leads),  were  all 
occupied  at  the  same  time.  In  1717 
there  is  a  single  prisoner  under  the  leads, 
two  in  the  wells,  and  four  in  the  ca- 
merottu  .  .  .  The  more  we  penetrate  into 
the  history  of  this  extraordinary  tribu- 
nal, the  more  are  we  convinced'  that  it 
was  still  more  appalling;  by  the  really  im- 
penetrable mystery  with  which  it  sur- 
rounded itself  than  terrible  bv  its  acts." 

We  arrive  at  a  diametrically  opposite 
conclusion.  It  was  an  inevitable  result 
of  this  impenetrable  mystery  that  the  de- 
tails of  many  current  stories  or  traditions 
should  be  disproved  by  the  archives, 
when  brought  to  light  and  carefully  col- 
lated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
archives  teem  with  proofs  of  the  guiding 
spirit  and  detestable  character  of  the  tri- 
bunal :  nor  can  we  place  implicit  faith  in 
their  secretaries  as  to  the  facts.  When 
Howard  visited  the  Venetian  prisons  in 
1778,  he  found  between  three  and  four 
hundred  persons  confined  in  them,  some 
of  whom  told  him  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  galleys  for  life.    When  M. 

•  "  //  Contt  di  CarmagnoU,  Trmgtdi&:*  Man- 
zoni  makes  no  allusion  to  the  torture  inflicted  on 
Carma^nola,  deeming  it  probably  too  revolting  for 
dramatic  treatment.  He  stites  in  his  preface  thai  the 
death  of  Carmai^ola  proved  the  salvation  of  the  re- 
public in  the  way  the  Venetians  least  anticipated. 
Their  first  suspicion  of  the  secret  League  of  Cambrar 
was  excited  by  the  report  of  an  agent  at  Milan,  to  the 
effect  that  a  Piedmontese,  known  to  be  in  communica* 
tion  with  the  French  government,  was  going  about 
saying  that  the  time  had  come  when  th«  death  of  hit 
countryman  Carmagoola  would  be  amply  aveaged. 
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Canto  states  that  only  ooe  prisoner  was 
foQDd  when  the  prisons  were  thrown  or 
broken  open  in  1797,  he  proves  too  much. 
How  many  were  found  in  the  Bastille  ? 
But  granted  the  occasional  paucity  of 
prisoners,  may  not  the  summary  methods 
of  gaol-delivery  pursued  by  the  inquisi- 
tors account  for  this  supposed  anomaly  ? 

Few  honses  of  the  size  were  better  filled, 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour, 
Most  nights  —  so  said  the  good  old  Nicoli  — 
For  three-and-thirty  3rears  his  uncle  kept 
The  water-gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind  —  most  nights 
arrived 

The  prison  boat  —  that  boat  with  many  oars, 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  lower  world 
Disburdening  in  the  Clinal  Orfano, 
That  drownmg-place  where  never  net  was 
thrown. 

Summer  or  winter,  death  the  penalty. 

The  Ten  and  the  inquisitors  uniformly 
acted  on  the  maxim  that  dead  men  tell 
no  tales.  To  demonstrate  their  cold- 
hearted,  calculated  cruelty,  and  utter 
recklessness  of  proof,  we  should  be  con- 
tent to  rely  on  the  affair  on  which  the 
"Venice  Preserved  "  of  Otway  is  based. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1618,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  then  English  ambassador  at 
Venice,  writes:  **The  whole  town  is 
here  at  present  in  horror  and  confusion 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  foul  and  fearful 
conspiracy  of  the  French  against  this 
State  ;  whereof  no  less  than  thirty  have 
already  suffered  very  condign  punish- 
ment, oetween  men  strangled  in  prison, 
drowned  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and 
hanged  in  public  ;  and  yet  the  bottom  is 
invisible.'*  And  so  it  remained,  and  re- 
mains still ;  nor  is  Muratori  far  wrong  in 
asserting  that  nothing  is  clear  except  the 
fact  that  several  hundreds  of  suspected 
persons  were  tortured  and  put  to  death. 
The  supposed  object  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy—  projected,  it  was  said,  by  the 
Duke  d'Ossuna,  Spanish  viceroy  of 
Naples,  in  concert  with  the  Marquis  of 
Bedemar,  Spanish  ambassador  at  Venice 
—  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  se- 
duce the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
republic,  set  fire  to  the  arsenal,  upset  the 
government,  and  reduce  the  entire  state 
under  subjection  to  Spain.  The  first  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  one  Jacques 
Pierre,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  pirate,  and 
after  being  for  some  time  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna,  had  fied  from 
Naples  and  obtained  employment  in 
some  subordinate  office  in  the  arsenal. 
The  notes  or  minutes  of  his  disclosures, 
written  by  him  in  French,  were  translat- 


ed at  his  request  into  Italian  by  a  friend 
named  Renault,  with  the  view  of  their 
being  laid  before  the  council.  He  de- 
clared himself  the  main  agent  in  the 
plot,  and  represented  his  quitting  the 
duke's  service  as  an  overt  acL 

The  first  arrests  were  made  on  the 
unsupported  evidence  of  this  man,  and 
we  know  of  no  other  direct  or  indirect 
proofs  but  confessions  and  accusations 
extorted  by  the  rack,  or  such  as  the 
lion's  mouth  was  pretty  sure  to  supply 
in  such  a  contingency.  Daru,  who  has 
devoted  more  than  a  hundred  pages  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  mystery,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  conspiracy  was  a 
myth,  and  that  the  executions  were  a 
blind  to  conceal  from  Spain  a  secret 
understanding  between  the  duke,  the 
court  of  France,  and  the  signory ;  nor 
does  the  terrible  charge  against  the  Ve- 
netian authorities,  implied  m  this  conclu* 
sion,  startle  him,  although  the  arrests  and 
executions  extended  over  ten  months, 
and  he  dwells  on  the  paucity  of  informa- 
tion "  collected  from  many  hundred  ac- 
cused, who  all  underwent  the  question, 
and  of  whom  one  only  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  judges  pause  on  his 
condemnation."  The  atrocities  commit- 
ted to  keep  the  whole  transaction  in- 
volved in  darkness  may  be  inferred  from 
the  so-called  justificatory  report  of  the 
Ten  and  the  recorded  procedure :  — 

A  long  discussion  took  place  whether  they 
should  spare  the  life  of  Captain  Bnishart,  but 
for  many  considerations,  and  in  pursttance  of 
the  line  they  had  taken  to  put  to  death  all  those 
who  were  implicated  in  this  affair^  he  was 
strangled  on  the  ni^ht  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  agrees  with  the  29th  June  ;  fifty 
of  his  co-accused  were  strangled,  and  a  still 
greater  number  secretly  buried. 

Two  artificers,  brothers,  accused  of  having 
held  communication  with  Pierre,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  torture  during  several  hours ; 
the  one  persisted  in  his  denial,  the  other 
merely  repeated  his  confessions;  both  were 
hanged  the  next  day,  and  twenty-nine  prison- 
ers were  drowned  the  same  night  in  the  Canal 
OrfanOk  ^'pour  ne  point  ibruiter  raffairey 

These  are  the  very  words  of  the  re- 
port. Besides  those  put  to  death  in  the 
city,  260  officers  and  soldiers,  arrested  in 
the  towns  of  the  mainland,  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  An  arti- 
san, who  happened  to  be  at  Zara,  was 
killed  by  shots  from  an  arquebus,  to- 
gether with  a  soldier  and  a  child  who 
were  attending  on  him.  Pierre,  who  was 
with  the  fleet,  was  flung  into  the  sea,  the 
officer  being  especially  enjoined  not  to 
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give  him  time  for  confession,  so  that, 
according  to  the  prevalent  belief,  his  soul 
might  perish  with  his  body.  Forty-five 
men,  .suspected  of  having  had  relations 
with  him,  were  drowned  without  noise 
(sans  bruit).  Renault,  a  notorious  gam- 
bler and  drunkard,  was  seven  times  inter- 
rogated on  the  rack  without  uttering  any- 
thing but  imprecations  against  his  judges, 
who,  finding  nothing  more  to  be  got  from 
him,  ordered  him  to  be  strangled  in 
prison,  and  then  exposed  on  the  gibbet 
hanging  by  one  leg.  Antoine  Jaffier  was 
a  French  captain,  who  had  vaguely  de- 
posed to  a  communication  with  Pierre. 
He  received  4,000  secjuins  as  a  reward, 
and  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory within  three  days ;  but  in  passing 
through  Brescia,  he  was  arrested  for  hav- 
ing held  communications  with  French 
officers,  brought  back  to  Venice,  and 
drowned.  Another  witness,  to  whom  a 
pension  of  50  ducats  per  month  and  a 
gratification  of  300  ducats  had  been  as- 
signed, was  ordered  to  repair  to  Candia, 
where,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
killed  in  a  quarrel  forced  on  him,  querelle 
d'^Allemandzs  it  is  termed. 

"Thus,  accused,  accusers,  all  were 
judged  equally  guilty  —  those  who  had 
spontaneously  given  the  first  information, 
and  those  who  later  revealed  a  plot  which 
the  government  knew  already,  and  those 
who  owned  themselves  accomplices  in  a 
conspiracy  in  which  they  had  been  ini- 
tiated without  knowing  the  real  object, 
and  those  who  denied  having  anything 
to  do  with  it — all,  without  exception, 
perished,  that  no  witness  might  remain 
who  could  depose  to  the  circumstances. 
Five  months  afterwards  the  doge,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  nobles,  mi^ht  be  seen 
going  to  the  cathedral  of  Samt  Mark  to 
offer  solemn  thanksgivings  to  Provi- 
dence." * 

We  need  hardly  add  that  there  is  little 
in  Otway's  play  corresponding  with  the 
actual  characters  or  occurrences  besides 
the  names,  but  he  has  partially  followed 
the  popular,  though  inaccurate,  version  of 
St.  Real. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  an 
individual  case  of  cruelty  or  injustice 
makes  more  impression  than  an  indis- 
criminate mass  of  cases,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Venetians,  who  had  re- 
mained quiet  during  these  wholesale  tor- 
tures and  executions,  were  suddenly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  common  dan- 
ger by  the  untimely  fate  of  one  man. 

*  DarOf  Ut.  nod. 


Antonio  Foscarini  had  been  four  years 
ambassador  to  England^  after  filling  the 
same  dignity  In  France,  when  be  was 
secretly  accused  by  his  secretary  of  hav- 
ing revealed  the  despatches  of  thesignory 
to  foreign  ambassadors.  He  arrived  in 
Venice  in  March  1616;  was  arrested  and 
interrogated,  and  remained  in  prison  till 
July  1018,  when  he  was  declared  inno- 
cent, and  set  at  liberty.  He  lays  the 
relations  of  his  two  embassies  before  the 
senate,  of  which  he  subsequently  be- 
comes a  member.  All  of  a  sudden  he  is 
denounced  in  April  1622,  as  having  had 
a  mysterious  understanding  with  the  nun- 
cio and  other  ministers  in  the  house  in- 
habited by  Lady  Arundel  at  Venice  ;  he 
is  arrested  on  thp  8th,  called  before  the 
inquisitors,  condemned  on  the  2Mh,  and 
strangled  in  prison  on  the  21st.  On  the 
20th  of  the  following  August,  his  accusers 
were  re-examined,  admitted  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge  and  were  executed.  "  These 
formidable  judges,"  says  M.  Baschet, 
"  who,  however,  might  have  relied  on 
public  policy  and  reasons  of  State  as  their 
justification,  did  not  keep  silence,  and  by 
an  admirable  decree,  that  all  magistrates, 
present  and  to  come,  should  see  written 
in  letters  of  ^old  on  the  wall  of  the  place 
where  they  sit,  re-established  in  the  face 
of  the  world  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
the  citizen  whom,  in  their  soul  and  con- 
science, under  the  weight  of  proofs  that 
appeared  overwhelming,  they  had  con- 
demned to  the  most  infamous  as  well  as 
most  cruel  of  punishments." 

A  widely  different  account  of  their  coo- 
duct  is  given  by  Sir  Henry  Wolton,  who 
professes  to  have  made  **  research  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  that  his  Majesty  (James 
I.)  may  have  a  more  due  information  of 
this  rare  and  unfortunate  example."  The 
proofs  that  appeared  overwhelming,  con- 
sisted of  the  depositions  of  three  inform- 
ers, to  the  effect  that  Foscarini  had 
been  in  secret  communication  with  the 
Spanish  secretary,  to  whom  no  reference 
was  made  till  after  the  execution.  It  was 
his  positive  denial  and  circumstantial  dis- 
proof that  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  in- 
formers ;  and  the  application  of  Fosca- 
rini's  family  for  a  revision  of  the  sentence 
was  actually  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  false  witnesses,  being  convicted  of 
falsehood,  were  incompetent.  But  their 
confession  preparatory  to  their  final 
plunge  into  the  canal  being  obtained 
through  the  priest,  and  published,  the 
Council  of  Ten,  after  a  delay  of  nearly 
five  months,  issued  this  hypocritical  de- 
cree: —  "Since  the  providence  of  our 
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Lord  God,  by  means  truly  miraculous  and 
inscrutable  to  the  human  understanding, 
has  brought  to  pass  that  the  very  authors 
and  ministers  of  the  falsehood  and  impos- 
tures fabricated  against  our  late  beloved 
noble,  Antonio  Foscarini,  &c.,  it  consorts 
with  the  justice  and  piety  of  this  council, 
on  whom  above  all  things  It  is  incumbent 
to  protect  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
families," &c.  "Surely."  adds  Wotton, 
"in  the  three  hundred  years  that  the 
decem viral  tribunal  hath  stood,  there 
was  never  cast  upon  it  a  greater  blemish, 
which  is  likely  to  breed  no  good  conse- 
quences upon  the  whole." 

The  exposure  having  failed  to  correct 
the  abuse,  a  proposal  for  abolishing'  the 
tribunal,  or  modifying  jts  powers,  was 
brought  before  the  great  council,  and  led 
to  a  series  of  animated  debates,  at  one  of 
which  several  of  the  members  appeared, 
contrary  to  a  standing  regulation,  in  arms. 
Things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  at  the 
annual  election  of  the  Ten  the  voting  was 
partially  suspended ;  there  was  no  elec- 
tion, and  consequently  there  was  no  lon- 
ger any  Council  of  Ten.  At  the  next  sit- 
ting, however,  so  complete  a  reaction  was 
produced  by  the  speech  of  a  grave  and 
clis:nified  orator  of  advanced  years.  Bap- 
tist Nani,  that  not  not  only  was  the  tribu- 
nal confirmed,  but  Nani  was  named  its 
chief,  and  the  service  he  had  just  ren- 
dered to  the  republic  was  entered  in  the 
minutes. 

The  most  convincing  argument  ad- 
vanced for  the  preservation  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  was  that  it  was  the  mainspring  of 
the  system,  and  t^at  the  whole  machinery 
of  government  would  be  dislocated  by  its 
abolition.  Its  paramount  authority  em- 
braced foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs. 
Thus  in  1538,  the  Ten,  without  commu- 
nication with  the  senate  or  doge,  gave 

Erivate  instructions  to  the  Venetian  am- 
assador  at  Constantinople  to  make  peace 
with  the  Turks  at  any  sacrifice,  and  were 
obeyed.  They  had  spies  in  every  court  ; 
and  annexed  to  an  ambassadorial  de- 
spatch, and  addressed  to  their  signories, 
is  a  billet,  signed  Chiara^  schiava  della 
gran  sultana  (Clara,  the  slave  of  the 
grand  sultana).  Their  diplomatic  ser- 
vants were  expected  to  be  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  their  masters.  The  ambassador, 
Daniel  Dolfin,  at  Constantinople,  having 
received  orders  to  make  away  with  the 
celebrated  Comte  de  Bonneval  as  an  en- 
emy of  Christianitv  and  the  republic,  re- 
plies that  the  orders  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous and  most  excellent  sienors  are,  and 
always  will  be,  received  wim  the  highest 


consideration,  and  will  be  executed  with 
the  most  rapid  submission  whenever  there 
shall  be  means."  In  spile  of  their  pre- 
cautions, and  the  terrible  fate  that  awaited 
an  agent  on  the  slightest  symptom  or 
suspicion  of  treachery,  their  own  arts 
were  successfully  employed  against  them. 
In  the  archives  is  a  note,  dated  January 
30,  1647,  of  a  private  interview  between 
their  ambassador  at  the  French  court 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mazarin  drew  from  his  pocket  and 
read  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  recent 
dispatches  of  the  self-same  ambassador 
relating  to  the  cardinal  himself. 

The  eagerness  of  foreign  courts  to 
become  acquainted  with  Venetian  de- 
spatches was  owinfi^  in  no  slight  measure 
to  the  knowledge  that  they  were  not  con- 
fined to  formal  matters  of  business,  an 
ambassador  of  the  republic  being  espe- 
cially instructed  to  keep  the  signory  mi- 
nutely informed  of  all  that  was  passing  at 
the  courts  to  which  he  was  accredited  ; 
including  the  intrigues  of  courtiers  and 
mistresses,  the  conflict  of  parties,  and  the 
secret  influences  at  work.  When  he  had 
fulfilled  his  mission,  it  was  customary  for 
him  to  present  himself  to  the  senate 
within  fifteen  days  after  his  return,  and 
pronounce  a  discourse  which,  under  the 
name  of  RelaziofUy'  was  a  comprehen- 
sive report  upon  the  country  which  he 
had  just  quitted.  On  leaving  the  hall, 
he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  grand 
chancellor  the  original  text  of  his  Rela^ 
zione^^^  which  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  drawers  of  the  Secreta  reserved  for 
diplomatic  documents. 

*'  Transport  yourself  to  that  noble 
locality  of  the  senatorial  hall.  See  it 
illustrated  throughout  with  the  splen- 
dours of  the  Venetian  school.  The  ceil- 
ing, the  walls,  covered  bv  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  recall  the  glories  of  the 
country ;  on  every  side  are  the  memora- 
ble images  of  illustrious  ancestors.  The 
doge,  clothed  in  the  rich  tunic  of  gold 
brocade  which  distinguished  him:  the 
sages  and  the  councillors  with  their  violet 
tunics  :  all  the  senators  in  purple  robes  ; 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ten,  in  tunics  of  a 
bright  red,  are  there  :  a  rumour  had  got 
abroad  the  evening  before  of  a  more  than 
common  interest  for  the  morrow.  The 
ambassador  to  France  has  returned  :  his 
reputation  is  great  amongst  the  sena- 
tors :  he  is  a  statesman,  a  fine  speaker  to 
boot."  ♦ 

•  La  Di/lomatU  VUHUmu,  Lts  Princes  de  V  Eu^ 
rope  an  XVInu  Sikcle :  Fratt^oU  ler^  PhUippe  //, 
Cathermt  dti  MkUfh       P<^h*%  ^*  Suitam^ 
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The  scene,  the  audience,  the  occasion, 
were  certainly  we?l  fitted  to  call  out  the 
full  powers  of  the  diplomatist,  and  the 
Venetian  annbassadors  were  carefully 
selected  from  amongst  the  ablest  and 
most  accomplished  of  the  nobles.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  RelazionV^ 
form  an  inestimable  collection  of  mate- 
rials for  historjr.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  they  remained  so  long  unappreci- 
ated except  by  a  few  men  of  letters  ;  and 
that  their  real  value  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  get  recognized  in  this  country. 

M.  Yriarte's  "patrician"  is  a  perfect 
type  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  his 
diplomatic  career  (clearly  and  spiritedly 
narrated)  enables  us  to  form  a  tolerabl^r 
precise  estimate  of  the  man.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  French  court  on  June  ii, 
1561,  during  the  regency  of  Catherine  dei 
Medici  His  appointments  are  specified 
at  the  end  of  his  instructions. 

You  will  receive  for  your  expenses  two 
hundred  ducats  of  gold  per  month,  without 
being  obliged  to  render  an  account  to  any  one. 
You  are  bound  to  keep  eleven  horses,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  secretary  and  his  servant,  and 
four  couriers.  We  have  ordered  to  be  given 
you  for  your  four  months'  subvention  eight 
hundred  aucats  of  gold ;  you  will  have  a  thou- , 
sand  ducats  of  gold  for  tne  present,  according 
to  the  decree  of  the  senate  of  June  2nd ;  and 
to  cover  the  expense  of  your  purchases  of 
horses'  harness  and  trappings,  three  hundred 
ducats  (at  six  livres  our  gros  the  ducat).  We 
remit  to  your  secretary,  as  gratification,  one 
hundred  aucats,  and  to  the  couriers  who  ac- 
company you  twenty  ducats  each. 

In  May  1568  he  was  named  ambassa- 
dor to  Constantinople,  the  most  import- 
tant  and  lucrative  of  the  embassies.  It  is 
filled  by  the  grand  council  instead  of  the 

D^apr^s  Us  Rapport*  des  Ambassadturs  Vinitiem. 
Par  M.  A  rmand Base  Art.  Paris :  Henri  Plan.  1 86a . 
This  work  is  distii^aished  by  the  same  high  merits  as 
his  Archives."  Several  volumes  of  Reuitioni  have 
been  published  in  France  and  Italy,  and  they  have 
been  turned  to  ^ood  account  by  many  foreicn  writers. 
See  Le  Relasumi  degli  Atitbasciaiori  Veneti  al 
Stnato  durante  il  Secolo  XVIo.  EdiU  dal  Cav. 
Eug.  Albh'i.  Firentei  in  fifteen  volumes,  of  which 
two  are  devoted  to  England.  Lord  Macaulay  made  a 
journey  to  Venice  in  1856  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
the  archives.  Dy  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Orford 
we  have  now  before  us  a  collec.'ion  (in  fourteen  folio 
volumes,  MS.)  of  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  am- 
bassadors ai  the  court  of  London  from  1^15  to  1739 
(both  inclusive),  and,  after  an  unexplamed  break, 
during  1744,  1745,  and  1746.  They  were  copied,  by  his 
direction,  with  a  view  to  the  meditated  life  of  his  cele- 
brated ancestor^  the  first  Earl  of  Orford,  which  no  one 
is  better  qualified  to  write.  The  Relazioni  best 
known  in  Eiwland  are  those  published  by  Mr.  Rawdon 
Browne  in  1854  *  ^^^^  *t       Court  of  Henry 

VIIL;"  "Selection  of  Despatches  written  by  the 
Venetian  Ambassador,  Sebastian  Giustiniani,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Signory  of  Venice.  15x5-1519."  See 
the  "  Quarterly  Review"  for  Mwrch  1855 :  Art  "  Vene- 
tian Despatches.*' 


senate,  and  twelve  hundred  members  at 
least  must  be  present  when  the  appoint- 
ment is  made.  It  was  a  current  opinion 
in  Venice,  says  Daru,  that  when  the 
bath  (as  this  particular  ambassador  was 
called)  departed  for  the  embassy  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  was  presented  with  a 
casket  of  sequins  and  a  box  of  poisons. 
On  this  M.  Yriarte  remarks:  "Certain 
historians,  whom  we  cannot  read  without 
laughing  now  that  we  write  with  the  origi- 
nal documents  before  our  eyes,  affirm 
that  the  Council  of  Ten,  at  the  departure 
of  the  batlo,  solemnly  presented  him 
with  a  box  full  of  sequins  and  another  full 
of  poisons.  Even  under  these  melodra- 
matic exaggerations  the  truth  appears, 
and  the  sentiment  which  has  dictated 
them  is  even  tolerably  just.  The  sequins 
would  symbolize  the  duty  of  not  shrink- 
ing from  expense  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  and  of  purchasing,  if  necessary, 
both  the  seraglio  and  thie  Jews  of  the 
faubourgs  of  Stamboul.  The  poison 
would  represent  the  duty  of  not  recoiling 
from  death,  if  it  was  necessary  to  serve  the 
State  and  suppress  a  traitor  or  conspira- 
tor." But,  the  alleged  solemnity  apart, 
does  not  this  admit  that  the  historians 
were  substantially  correct  ?  Was  not  the 
ambassador  supplied  with  an  unliniited 
amount  of  secret-service  money  to  be 
spent  in  bribery  ?  Does  it  not  appear 
from  original  documents  that  he  was  fre- 
quently directed  to  employ  poison  sop- 
plied  by  the  Ten  or  their  subordinates  ? 

The  legitimate  or  permitted  profits  in 
the  shape  of  dues  and  privileges  were 
such  that  M.  Yriarte  compares  the  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  captains-general  of 
Cuba,  who  were  sent  there  to  make  their 
fortunes  when  they  were  illustrious  and 
poor.  It  was  computed  that  the  dailo 
could  lay  by  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
in  three  years ;  and  Marc  Antonio  re- 
mained bailo  for  six.  The  whole  of  his 
despatches,  four  hundred  in  number,  as 
well  as  his  two  "  Relazioni^^  have  been 
preserved,  and  abound  in  striking  traits 
and  incidents.  The  period  was  eventful. 
The  main  object  of  the  mission  was  to 
conciliate  the  sultan,  Selim  II.,  who  was 
known  to  be  hostilely  disposed ;  and  no 
means  were  left  untried  to  reach  him 
through  the  grand  vizir,  the  sultanas, 
and  the  favourite  ladies  of  the  hareera. 
Their  conimon  method  of  exaction,  after 
receiving  the  usual  presents  in  money 
and  rich  stuffs,  was  to  cominission  the 
ambassador  to  procure  for  them  Euro- 
pean articles  of  ornament  or  use  for 
which  they  never  meant  to  pay.  Aa  en- 
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tire  page  of  a  despatch  is  filled  with  the 
design  of  a  large  mosqne  lamp,  of  which 
nine  hundred  are  to  be  made  for  the 
grand  vizir.  The  vizir  wants  an  organ  : 
the  aga  of  the  Janissaries,  who  is  build- 
ing a  house  at  the  Sweet  Waters,  some 
painted  glass  windows ;  and  one  of  the 
sultanas  a  thousand  basins  of  steel. 
This  last  order  staggered  the  senate,  who, 
after  grave  deliberation,  direct  the  hailo 
to  say  that  the  metal  is  not  a  Venetian 
product  or  they  should  be  most  happy  tb 
oblige  the  lady. 

The  year  after  his  arrival,  December 
13,  1569,  a  destructive  fire  broke  out  in 
the  arsenal  of  Venice,  and  no  sooner  has 
the  news,  with  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  loss  in  ships  and  material,  reached 
Constantinople,  than  the  exactions  are 
redoubled:  the  grand  vizir  demands 
another  supply  of  lamps,  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  Turks  are  only  watching 
for  a  pretence  to  declare  war.  This  is 
found  in  the  refu  >al  of  the  republic  to 
concede  Cyprus,  which  the  sultan  sends 
a  special  envoy  to  demand.  On  the  very 
day  when  the  refusal  is  received  by  the 
divan.  Marc  Antonio  Barbaro  is  arrested 
and  shut  up  in  a  fortress :  an  embargo  is 
laid  on  all  Venetian  vessels  in  Turkish 
waters,  and  all  Venetian  subjects  within 
reach  are  treated  like  their  ambassador. 
The  republic  retaliated  by  seizing  an 
ambassador  of  the  Porte  returning  from 
France,  who,  being  also  charged  with  a 
mission  to  the  doge,  had  stopped  at  Ven- 
ice on  his  way.  They  thus  secured  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  their  represen- 
tative; but  the  Turks  had  too  little  re- 
gard for  life  to  be  stopped  by  reprisals, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year 
they  gave  a  terrible  proof  of  their  pro- 
found indifference  to  faith,  honour,  and 
humanity. 

The  defence  of  Famagosta,  the  princi- 
cipal  city  of  Cvprus,  was  ode  of  the  most 
historic  exploits  of  the  age:  the  com- 
bined conduct  and  valour  of  the  Vene- 
tian governor,  Bragadlno,  were  the  theme 
of  universal  praise :  honourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  p^rrison  ;  and  when 
be  notified  his  intention  to  be  in  person 
the  bearer  of  the  keys,  the  Turkish  com- 
mander replied  in  the  most  courteous 
and  complimentary  terms  that  he  should 
feel  honoured  and  gratified  by  receiving 
him.  Bragadino  came  attended  by  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  dressed  in  his  purple 
robes,  and  with  a  red  umbrella,  the  sign 
of  his  rank,  held  over  him.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  interview  the  pasha  sud- 
denly springing  up,  accused  him  of  hav- 
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ing  put  some  Mussulman  prisoners  to 
death :  the  officers  were  dragged  away 
and  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  Bragadino  was 
reserved  for  the  worst  outrages  that  vin- 
dictive cruelty  could  inflict  He  was 
thrice  made  to  bare  his  neck  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, whose  sword  was  thrice  lifted 
as  if  about  to  strike  :  his  ears  were  cut 
off :  he  was  driven  every  morning  for  ten 
dajrs,  heavy  laden  with  baskets  of  earth, 
to  the  batteries,  and  compelled  to  kiss 
the  ground  before  the  pasha's  pavilion 
as  he  passed.  He  was  hoisted  to  the 
yard-arm  of  one  of  the  ships  and  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  the  sailors.  Finally, 
he  was  carried  to  the  square  of  Famagos- 
ta, stripped,  chained  to  a  stake  on  the 
public  scaffold,  and  slowly  flayed  alive, 
while  the  pasha  looked  on.  His  skin, 
stuffed  with  straw,  was  then  mounted  on 
a  cow,  paraded  through  the  streets  with 
the  red  umbrella  over  it,  suspended  at 
the  bowsprit  of  the  admiral's  galley,  and 
displayed  as  a  trophy  during  the  whole 
voyage  to  Constantinople.  The  skin  was 
afterwards  purchased  of  the  pasha  by 
the  family  of  Bragadino,  and  deposited, 
with  a  commemorative  inscription,  in  an 
urn  in  the  church  of  Saints  Giovanni  and 
Paolo. 

Marc  Antonio  was  not  ill-treated,  nor 
could  he  have  been  subjected  to  a  very 
rigorous  confinement,  for  he  managed  to 
keep  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  republic  ;  and  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  the  Turks  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  negotiate,  it  was  through  him. 
"  He  Was  engaged  five  months  in  settling 
the  terms,  with  such  secrecy  and  such 
prudence,  that  this  peace,  so  advanta- 
geous, was  not  known  at  Venice  till  the 
moment  when  the  treaty  was  signed." 
It  was  so  far  from  advantageous,  that,  a^ 
Montesquieu  says,  one  would  have 
thought  it  was  the  Turks  who  had  gained 
the  battle  of  Lepanto.  The  grand  coun- 
cil, however,  ratified  it,  and  named  Marc 
Antonio,  in  token  of  their  approval,  to 
the  second  dignity  in  the  State.  It  was 
at  his  own  pressing  instance  that  he  wa^ 
recalled  in  March  1574,  and  his  principal 
Relaziofu**  yr^s  delivered  in  the  May 
following.  It  contains  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  Turkish  empire,  its  re- 
sources, and  its  mode  of  government, 
with  sketches  of  the  sultan  and  his  min- 
isters. 

In  1543,  the  patrician  married  the 
daughter  of  Marc  Antonio  Giustiniani, 
one  of  the  family  which,  in  the  expedi- 
tion  of  1 171  against  the  Greek  emperor, 
furnished  a  hundred  combatants  all  bear- 
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5ng  the  name.  They  perished  (\\ke  the 
Fabii)  to  a  man,  and  the  race  was  only 
saved  from  extinction  by  taking  the  sole 
surviving  nrember  from  ^  convent,  and 
marrying  him.  M.  Yriarte  is  obliged  to 
own  that  he  can  learn  nothing  of  the 
lady,  or  indeed  of  any  of  her  fair  contem- 
poraries. He  cannot  even  say  whether 
she  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
embassies.  "  In  France  at  this  epoch, 
the  woman  is  revealed  by  the  part  she 
plays,  whilst  at  Venice  she  only  appears 
in  the  —  brilliant,  dazzling,  adorned 
to  please  the  eyes  of  the  princes  or  the 
illustrious  travellers  who  pass  through, 
and  never  revealed  by  her  moral  influence 
or  civilizing  action.''  May  it  not  have 
been  owing  to  the  part  women  had  been 
playing  in  other  countries  that  they  were 
purposely  kept  in  the  background  at 
Venice,  where,  moreover,  manners  had 
contracted  somewhat  of  an  Oriental 
tinge  ?  "  At  Rome,"  says  Sismondi, 
"the  women  whilst  seeking  to  please, 
wished  also  to  exercise  power  ;  they  at- 
tempted to  rule,  through  their  lovers,  the 
State  and  with  it  the  Church,  which  m^de 
part  of  the  State ;  and  they  acquired  more 
authority  over  the  Romans  in  the  tenth 
century  than  they  were  ever  known  to 
exercise  in  any  other  government.  Two 
famous  patricians,  Theodora  and  her 
daughter  Marozia,  disposed  during  the 
space  of  sixty  years,  of  that  tiara  which 
the  Henrys,  at  the  head  of  German  ar- 
mies, a  few  years  later,  could  not  tear 
from  their  enemies."  ♦ 

Venice  differed  widely  from  Rome,  and 
Indeed  from  every  other  Italian  State,  in 
this  respect :  we  never  find  a  woman 
playing  a  prominent  part  on  the  political 
arena  there;  and  if  Vidocq  had  been 
engaged  to  unravel  any  one  of  the  com- 
plicated conspiracies  which  abound  in 
Venetian  annals,  he  would  have  derived 
little  or  no  aid  from  his  favourite  maxim  : 
Trouvez-moi  la  femme. 

The  story  of  Bianca  Capello  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  exception,  for  the  scene 
of  her  principal  adventures  was  Florence. 
The  daughter  of  an  illustrious  family, 
beautiful,  accomplished  and  quick-witted, 
she  had  ingaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
good-looking  young  Florentine,  named 
Pietro,  the  cashier  of  a  bank.  On  her 
return  from  one  of  the  nightly  interviews 
with  which  she  favoured  him,  she  found 
the  door  of  her  father's  house,  which  she 
had  left  open,  closed  against  her  —  acci- 
dentally. It  was  supposed,  by  a  baker's 
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boy.  /)reading  discovery,  she  eloped 
with  her  lover  to  Florence,  and  threw 
herself  upon  the  protection  of  Francesco 
dei  Medici,  the  son  of  Cosmo,  the  reig^n- 
ing  duke,  and  virtual  sovereign  as  his 
representative.  Francesco  fell  in  love 
with  her,  assigned  her  a  magnificent 
establishment  as  his  avowed  mistress, 
and  handsomely  provided  for  Pietro,  who 
passed  for  her  husband.  He  was  found 
murdered  :  in  the  course  of  time  Fran- 
cesco's wife  died,  and  the  prince,  now 
grand  duke,  privately  married  Bianca. 
Getting  more  and  more  infatuated,  he 
resolved  to  follow  up  the  private  by  a 
public  union,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
Venice  to  'demand  her  in  marriage,  not 
as  the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Capello 
but  as  the  daughter  of  St.  Mark.  The 
laws  of  Venice  forbade  the  marriage  of 
anv  female  scion  of  a  noble  house  with 
a  foreigner,  but  in  the  case  of  foreigners 
of  distinguished  position,  the  difficulty 
was  got  over  by  the  adoption  of  the  lady 
bv  the  republic.  This  was  the  formality 
o.Dserved  when  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and 
Hungary  accepted  brides  from  Venice. 

The  conduct  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment on  this  occasion  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  their  utter  insensibility  to  elevated 
or  honourable  considerations  of  any  kind 
when  their  interests  were  involved. 
Bianca's  character  was  notorious:  she 
was  more  than  suspected  of  having  two 
or  three  times  resorted  to  assassination 
to  remove  obstacles  from  her  path  :  she 
had  been  repudiated  by  her  family  as  a 
blot  on  their  escutcheon,  and  the  Council 
of  Ten,  at  their  request,  had  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  on 
Pietro  and  set  a  price  of  2000  ducats  on 
his  head.  Yet,  in  a  full  and  brilliant 
assemblages  of  the  authorities,  Bianca 
was  adopted  as  "  the  true  and  particular 
daughter  of  the  republic,  on  account  and 
in  consideration  of  the  many  eminent 
and  distinguished  qualities  which  ren- 
dered her  worthy  of  every  good  fortune, 
and  in  order  to  meet  with  corresponding 
feelings  the  esteem  which  the  grand 
duke  had  manifested  towards  Venice  by 
this  his  most  prudent  resolution."  There  - 
was  one  person  who  watched  these  pro- 
ceedings with  very  different  feelings. 
Francesco's  brother  and  heir-presump- 
tive, the  Cardinal  dei  Medici,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  sis- 
ter-in-law and  hardly  dissembled  his  hate. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  retired 
ducal  residence,  or  hunting-seat,  where 
I  he  was  residing  as  the  guest  of  the  duke 
'  and  duchess,  when  they  both  fell  ill  and 
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expired  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other. 
The  Medici  were  as  apt  and  as  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  use  of  poison  as  the  Borgias  ; 
and  opinion  was  divided  between  two 
theories  of  the  catastrophe  :  one,  that 
the  illustrious  pair  were  poisoned  bjr  the 
cardinal ;  the  other,  that  Francesco  inad- 
vertently partook  of  a  dish  seasoned  by 
Bianca  for  his  Eminence,  and  that,  see- 
ing the  fatal  effects  on  her  lord,  she 
swallowed  the  remainder.  The  popular 
belief  was  that  the  cardinal  had  detected 
the  poison  by  the  change  in  the  colour  of 
his  ring.  On  his  accession  to  the  duke- 
dom, be  not  only  denied  the  funeral 
honours  due  to  the  rank  of  his  alleged 
victim,  but  caused  her  titles  to  be  erased 
from  all  public  documents,  and  la  pcssima 
Bianca  to  be  substituted.* 

Judging  from  old  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings, it  would  certainly  appear  that,  ex- 
cluded from  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
Venetian  ladies  led  a  somewhat  frivolous 
lite.  As  M.  Yriarte,  referring  to  the 
works  of  Paulus  Furlanas  in  1572,  ob- 
serves :  "  We  find  nothing  but  attitudes, 
collations,  displays  of  costumes  :  the  lit- 
tle do^s  are  always  reposing  on  the  knees 
of  their  mistresses  :  we  never  see  a  wo- 
man occupied  with  a  serious  duty,  or 
even  an  artistic  pastime."  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  little  dogs  on  the  knees 
or  in  the  arms  of  their  mistresses,  may 
lead  to  equally  unfavourable  inferences  in 
illustrations  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  English  of  1874. 

One  principal  occupation  of  the  Vene- 
tian ladies  was  giving  their  hair  the  gold- 
en or  auburn  tint  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired in  Venetian  portraits  and  not  long 
since  was  brought  into  temporary  fashion 
in  Paris  and  London  by  the  demi-monde. 
The  process  required  that  the  hair,  after 
being  wetted  with  the  prescribed  mix- 
ture, should  be  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  the 
Venetian  beauties  might  be  seen  sitting 
for  hours  together  in  open  balconies,  wear- 
ing wide-brimmed  hats  with  the  crown 
out,  to  protect  the  complexion.f  One  of 
their  strangest  fashions  was  the  patten 
or  stilt,  which  they  used  of  such  an  ex- 
travagant height — eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  —  that  a  woman  of  rank  could 
not  go  abroad  without  leaning  on  the 
shotuders  of  her  maids.   Acting  on  the 

•"Sketches."  vol."  ii.  pp.  33i-34i*  .  The  story, 
tloMed  over  by  Dam,  forms  the  basis  of  two  of 
Nalcsptiirs  novels,  in  which,  of  course,  the  most  ro- 
nasDc  colouring  is  thrown  over  it. 

t  Lts  Femmes  Blondes  selon  let  Peintres  de  V  EcoU 
ii  Vtniu.  Pans,  1865.  Edited  by  M.  Feuilles  des 
C<mcheSi  Varions  redpes  are  given,  and  the  process 
is  Bintttely  described. 


true  Chinese  and  Oriental  principle,  the 
Venetian  husbands  and  fathers  seem  to 
have  favoured  this  fashion.  In  a  conver- 
sation which  arose  in  a  distinguished 
company  before  the  doge,  whose  daugh- 
ters were  the  first  to  discard  the  pattens, 
on  some  one  saying  that  the  ordinary 
shoes  were  incomparably  more  conven- 
ient, an  elderly  member  of  the  council 
exclaimed  —  **  Pur  troppo  commodi  /  pur 
troppo  "  —  "  (Very  much  too  convenient ! 
very  much)." 

The  sumptuary  laws,  in  restriction  of 
female  extravagance  in  dress,  were  se- 
vere, and  particularly  directed  against 
pearls,  for  which  enormous  sums  were 
given.  But  in  anticipation  of  the  public 
entry  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1608,  it 
was  resolved  that,  "  notwithstanding  any 
decree  to  the  contrary,  every  lady  who 
shall  be  invited  to  the  said  /He  shall  be 
permitted  to  wear  all  the  vestments  and 
jewels  of  whatever  nature  that  may  seem 
to  her  most  favourable  to  the  adornment 
of  her  person."  The  same  permission 
was  granted  on  the  reception  of  Henry 

The  middle  of  the  hall  of  the  great  council 
was  left  empty,  and  two  hundred  noble  ladies, 
chosen  amongst  the  noblest  and  most  beau- 
tiful, entered  and  took  their  seats  on  benches 
ranged  against  the  walls  under  the  large  pic- 
tures representing  the  history  of  the  feasts 
of  the  republic.  Clothed  in  white  stuffs, 
adorned  with  diamonds,  and  pearls,  they  pre- 
sented an  unequalled  spectacle,  at  which  the 
kin§  was  evidently  surprised,  despite  his  recol- 
lection of  the  magnificence  and  gallantry  of 
the  court  of  the  Valois.  A  rich  throne  was 
raised  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  on  which 
the  king  was  seated,  having  on  his  right  the 
doge  and  the  dukes,  on  his  left  the  nuncio, 
the  grand  prior,  and  the  lords  of  his  suite. 
Gallantly  rcmarkinj;  that  he  wished  to  breathe 
this  parterre  of  flowers,  he  descended  the 
steps  of  the  throne  followed  by  his  suite,  and 
advanced  as  if  to  pass  in  review  all  these  noble 
ladies,  who  saluted  gracefully  in  return.  He 
allowed  his  gaze  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  each, 
and  from  time  to  time  let  drop  an  exclama- 
tion whilst  looking  for  a  confidant  at  his  side 
to  whom  he  might  express  his  admiration. 
Little  by  little  the  young  nobles  came  to  make 
their  selections :  then  slowly,  in  cadence,  the 
groups  were  formed  to  the  sound  of  instru- 
mentis,  and  passed  successively  before  the 
throne,  stopping  to  pay  their  homage.* 

A  French  ambassador  at  Venice  in 
I735>  pressed  by  his  court  to  obtain  in- 
telligence, writes  thus :  — 

The  access  to  nobles  and  secretaries  is  more 
•  La  Vig  d^HH  Pairicitth  P«  a89. 
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difficult  than  fonnerly.  The  AbW  dc  Pom- 
ponne  (ambassador  in  1705)  had  at  his  com- 
mand a  courtesan,  who  was  well  paid,  and 
kept  him  well  informed.  The  principal  nobles 
were  in  the  habit  of  supping  with  her ;  they 
carried  on  their  intrigues  at  her  house,  and 
spoke  of  public  affairs.  But  we  have  no 
longer  the  same  advantage:  the  nobles  pay 
only  passing  visits  to  the  courtesans.  They 
now  five  familiarly  with  the  ladies  {dam^s). 
The  young  ladies  who  might  be  gained  over 
are  too  ill-informed,  seeing  only  young  people 
and  few  good  heads.  The  better-informed 
old  ladies  are  difficult  of  approach. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  change  in  the  habits  of  the  nobles 
implied  any  improvement  in  morals. 
The  women  of  condition  could  only  ob- 
tain a  divided  empire  with  the  courtesans 
by  imitating  them,  "The  parlours  of 
the  convents,"  says  Daru,  "  in  which  the 
daughters  of  noble  families  were  placed, 
and  the  houses  of  courtesans,  although 
the  police  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  them, 
were  the  sole  points  of  union  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Venice,  and  in  the  two  so-con- 
trasted places  all  were  equally  free. 
Music,  collations,  gallantry,  were  no 
more  forbidden  in  the  parlours  than  in 
the  casinos.  There  were  a  great  number 
of  public  casinos  where  play  was  the 
principal  object." 

At  one  of  these,  the  Ridotto,  as  many 
as  eighty  gaming-tables  have  been 
counted,  with  a  patrician  presiding  at 
each  ;  the  privilege  of  holding  the  bank 
being  confined  to  the  patrician  order. 
In  strange  contrast  to  the  regulation  by 
which  they  evaded  their  promise  to  per- 
mit gambling  between  the  columns,  the 
republic  now  openly  encouraged  it  along 
with  every  sort  of  dissoluteness.  "  There 
was  no  doubt  a  moment,"  continues  Daru, 
"when  the  destruction  of  fortunes,  the 
ruin  of  families,  domestic  discords,  de- 
termined the  government  to  depart  from 
the  maxims  they  had  laid  down  as  to  the 
freedom  of  morals  they  allowed  their  sub- 
jects. They  banished  all  the  courtesans 
from  Venice.  But  their  absence  was  in- 
sufficient to  reform  a  population  brought 
up  in  the  most  shameful  licentiousness. 
Disorder  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
families,  into  the  cloisters ;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  recall,  to  indemnify,  to 
coax  back  the  women  {fiostre  bene  merite 
meretriciy  as  they  are  called  in  the  de- 
cree) who  sometimes  surprised  impor- 
tant secrets,  and  could  be  usefully  em- 
ployed to  ruin  men  who  might  otherwise 
become  dangerous  by  their  wealth.^^ 

The  same  detestable  policy  was  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  and  that  end  was  fast 


approaching.  "  Be  at  ease,"  said  Napo-  ' 
leon  to  Bourrienne,  "  those  rogues  shall 
pay  for  it ;  their  republic  has  lived." 
Having  recently  called  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  ominous  intimation 
was  acted  upon,*  we  shall  merely  add 
that  their  cowardice  and  meanness  were 
on  a  par  with  his  cynical  contempt  for  in- 
ternational obligations  and  his  bad  faith. 
Cantu  admits  that  they  had  ample  re- 
sources, naval  and  military,  for  a  stub- 
bom  and  prolonged  defence ;  but  they 
were  enervated  to  effeminacy ;  the  repub- 
lic, rotten  to  the  core,  was  ready  to  go 
down  with  a  push ;  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  resistance  or  non-resistance  was 
put  to  the  vote  at  the  last  sitting  of  the 
great  council,  the  unqualified  and  instant 
surrender  of  their  liberties,  of  their  very 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  was 
carried  almost  by  acclamation,  by  512 
votes  against  12. 

The  Venetian  republic,  dating  it  from 
the  closing  of  the  council  in  1296,  bad 
lasted  five  hundred  years ;  it  was  not 
merely  the  only  European  constitution 
that  nad  successfully  resisted  revolu- 
tionary change  during  anything  like  that 
length  of  time,  but  it  was  the  only  mod- 
ern aristocracy  or  oligarchy  that  ever  held 
the  supreme  power  long  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  settled  government  at  all ;  for 
Mr.  Disraeli's  favourite  theory  that,  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
English  cohstitution  resembled  that  of 
Venice,  is  an  amusing  paradox  at  best. 
But  the  durability  of  an  institution  is 
only  a  merit  or  a  good  when  the  institu- 
tion contributes  to  human  happines"^  or 
intellectual  progress  —  when  it  helps  to 
make  men  wiser  or  better ;  not  when 
it  degrades  and  corrupts  with  a  view 
to  enslaving  them,  systematically  under- 
mining or  stamping  out  every  notion  or 
sentiment  of  honour,  generosity,  virtue, 
and  patriotism,  lest  that  very  durability 
should  be  weakened  or  destroyed.  The 
chief  glories  of  Venice  were  won  under 
her  ancient  do^es :  her  few  illustrious 
men  flourished  in  despite  of  her  laws ; 
and  if  she  had  lived  only  half  her  life, 
her  reputation  would  stand  better  with 
posterity. 

That,  then,  the  republic  was  a  model 
of  perverted  ingenuity  is  undeniable,  but 
to  call  it,  as  has  been  the  fashion  among^st 
historians,  a  masterpiece  of  political  wis- 
dom is  tantamount  to  maintaining  that 
the  highest  political  wisdom  consists  in 

•  The  "Quarteriy  Review"  for  April,  1870:  Attidl 
00  Lanfrey't "  Napoleon." 
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the  sQccessful  application  of  the  maxims 
laid  down  by  Machiavel  in  "  The  Prince." 
Far  from  regretting  the  catastrophe,  we 
feel  irresistibly  impelled  to  exclaim  with 
the  poet, — 

Mourn  not  for  Venice  —  though  her  laH 
Be  awful  as  if  ocean's  wave 
Swept  o'er  her— she  deserves  it  all, 
And  Justice  triumphs  o'er  her  grave. 
Thus  perish  every  king  and  State 
That  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran. 
Strong  but  in  fear,  and  only  great 
By  outrage  against  God  and  man. 


From  Tiiuley't  Magazine. 
RUBENS  AND  VANDYCK  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  residence  of  Rubens  in  England 
was  a  mere  episode  of  a  few  months  in  a 
brilliant  artist  life.  That  of  Anthony 
Vandjxk  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  life  itself.  Here  are  some  brief  illus- 
trations of  the  "  business  connections  " 
of  both  artists  with  England  and  English- 
men. 

The  first  interview  between  Rubens 
and  an  Englishman  took  place  at  Ant- 
werp, in  161 2,  when  the  artist  was  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  age.  This  visitor 
was  an  alchymist.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  you 
will  only  build  and  furnish  a.laboratory,  I 
will  make  gold  for  you.  I  have  discov- 
ered the  great  secret."  "And  I,"  an- 
swered Rubens,  "  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  making  it  for  myself ; "  as  he 
spoke,  he  pointed  to  his  palette  and  pen- 
cils, and  the  alchymist  took  his  leave  in 
disgust 

Three  or  four  vears  later,  Carleton, 
English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  de- 
spatched George  Gage  and  Toby  Mat- 
thew to  Antwerp  with  a  chain  of  diamonds 
of  the  modest  value  of  fifty  pounds. 
Rubens  had  just  finished  a  hunting-piece, 
and  Carleton  hoped  to  buy  it  with  those 
diamonds.  When  Carleton*s  agents  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Rubens,  Gage  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  the  chain  at 
Brussels.    Rubens  would  make  no  bar- 

Cin  till  the  precious  stones  were  in  his 
nds ;  especially  as  be  valued  his  pic- 
ture at  some  thirty  pounds  more  than 
they  valued  the  diamonds.  While  the 
English  agents  returned  to  Brussels  in 
quest  of  the  jewels,  the  Duke  of  Arschot 
stept  io  and  bought  Rubens'  work  for  a 
handred  pounds.  The  king  of  Bavaria 
would  not  now  part  from  it  for  countless 
hundreds* 


Sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  angry,  but 
Gage  told  him  that  so  huge  a  picture 
(ei«fhteen  feet  by  twelve  feet)  would  be 
fittingly  hung  only  in  huge  palaces.  The 
diamond  chain  was  then  shaken  before 
Rubens'  eyes,  and  to  such  purpose  that 
he  undertook  to  accept  it  for  a  small 
hunting-piece,  promising  that  it  should 
be  entirely  from  his  own  hand,  and  that 
Snyders  should  not  draw  the  hair  of  a 
single  animal  upon  it.  Toby  Matthew, 
when  the  work  was  completed,  gave  an 
ecstatic  account  of  it  to  Carleton.  "  The 
beasts  are  all  alive,  and  in  act  either  of 
escape  or  resistance,  in  the  expressing 
whereof  Snvders  doth  come  infinitely 
short  of  Rubens,  and  Rubens  saith  that 
he  should  take  it  in  ill  part  if  I  should 
compare  Snyders  with  him  in  that  point." 

Rubens  "is  the  Apelles  of  our  lime" 
—  so  wrote  Swert  to  Camden,  the  anti- 
quary, whom  Rubens  afterwards  called 
**our  worthjj  friend."  A  year  or  so 
later,  the  artist  was  addressing  Carleton 
as  "My  most  respected  patron."  Ru- 
bens was  negotiating  an  exchange  of  pic- 
tures by  his  own  hand  (works  worth  six 
thousand  florins)  for  Carleton's  "statues 
and  antiques."  "  I  have  at  present  in  my 
house  the  very  flower  of  my  pictorial 
stock,  particularly  some  pictures  which  I 
have  retained  for  my  own  enjoyment; 
nay,  I  have  some  repurchased  for  more 
than  I  had  sold  them  to  others."  Then, 
he  names  a  dozen  pictures  "  mostly  done 
by  my  hand,"  with  here  and  there  an  ani- 
mal put  in  by  Snyders,  or  with  the  land- 
scape (to  the  "  Leopards  taken  from  life 
with  Satyrs  and  Nymphs  ")  "  done  by  the 
hand  of  a  master  skilful  in  that  depart- 
ment." Some  are  described  as  "  begun 
by  my  scholars,"  but  retouched  all  over, 
so  as  to  make  them  virtually  "originals." 
Rubens  noticed  one  piece  especially,  a 
"  *  Crucifixion,*  large  as  life,  esteemed, 
perhaps,  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  done." 
He  valued  it  at  five  hundred  florins,  say 
fifty  pounds.  The  dimensions  were 
twelve  feet  by  six  feet.  "Too  large," 
said  the  ambassador,  "for  the  low  build- 
ings at  the  Hague,  and  for  those  also  of 
England."  Lord  Danvers  found  Hatton 
House  too  small  for  one  picture,  at  least, 
sent  over  by  Rubens.  In  a  letter,  written 
in  1619,  he  asks  Carleton  to  change  it 
for  a  smaller  work  by  the  same  artist  in 
his  own  collection.  '"  For  our  rooms  are 
little  in  this  cold  country  of  England, 
and  pleasing  pieces  to  stand  ten  feet 
high  suit  best  with  our  clime." 

With  severe  firmness  of  character 
there  was  a  fine  touch  of  the  courtier  in 
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Rubens.  He  throws  in  a  trifle,  a  sketch 
worth  one  hundred  florins,  with  the  pur- 
chases made  of  him  by  Carleton,  ''know- 
ing," as  the  painter  writes,  "  tlie  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  good  graces  of  a 
person  of  your  condition."  Yet  Toby 
Matthew  calls  Rubens  a  cruel,  courteous 
painter, "  who  stuck  to  his  prices  ;  though 
George  Gage  holds  more  authority  over 
him  than  any  man  I  know."  Among  the 
pictures  painted  for  the  English  ambas- 
sador, was  a  "  Susannah."  Rubens  de- 
scribes it  as  a  galanteria^  which  he  will 
finish,  by  the  Divine  will,  by  a  stated 
time.  "  Please  God,"  he  says,  he  will 
make  it  so  that  it  ''ought  to  be  beautiful 
enough  to  enamour  old  men." 

When  Prince  Charles  gave  his  first 
commission  to  Rubens,  the  prince's 
gallery  contained  but  one  picture  by  that 
artist.  It  was  a  "Judith  and  Holo- 
fernes,"  which  Rubens  himself  once  dis- 
owned, but  afterwards  recognized  as  one 
of  his  youthful  works.  Prince  Charles's 
commission  was  for  a  "  Hunt,"  but  when 
the  picture  was  finished,  Charles  refused 
to  take  it,  on  the  ground  that  Rubens' 
hand  was  not  to  be  seen  in  it.  Experi- 
enced judges  agreed  with  Charles,  and 
cried  shame  /  on  the  artist  who  passed 
his  'prentices'  work  for  his  own.  The 
artist  condemned  himself  by  painting  a 
fresh  "  Hunt "  for  the  prince.  He  sub- 
sequently painted  a  "  Creation  "  for  the 
same  patron ;  but  when  Toby  Matthew 
unrolled  it  in  London,  the  colours  were 
blurred  and  intermixed,  the  picture  hav- 
ing been  rolled  up  for  carriage  before 
the  colours  were  dry.  "  I  wouldn't  hang 
up  such  a  thing,"  said  Toby,  "even  if 
Rubens  gave  it  me  for  nothing  I  "  The 
Grand  Monarque  would  have  said  the 
same  of  the  best  works  both  of  Rubens 
and  Rembrandt. 

Rubens  was  more  than  unlucky  with 
another  picture  on  the  same  subject. 
When  Carleton  commissioned  him  to 
paint  a  "Creation"  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Rubens  especially  inquired  if  the 
picture  was  to  be  entirely  from  his  own 
hand.  Carleton  made  no  answer;  but 
when  the  work  was  returned,  because 
"  in  every  painter's  opinion  he  had  sent 
a  piece  scarce  touched  by  his  own  hand, 
and  the  postures  so  forced  as  the  prince 
will  not  admit  the  picture  into  his  gal- 
lery," Rubens  frankly  confessd  to  Lord 
Danvers,  who  wrote  the  letter  from  which 
the  above  passage  is  an  extract,  that  he 
had  employed  his  assistants  in  it,  adding 
that  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  his  own 
band  only,  "  it  would  be  well  worth  twice 


as  much."*  Very  graciously,  howevsr* 
did  he  take  the  rejected  work,  and  en- 
gage, "on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,"  that 
on  the  new  picture  to  be  painted  in  its 
place,  no  hand  but  his  own  should  be 
engaged. 

It  IS  curious,  however,  to  see  that  Ru- 
bens did  not  invariably  hold  cheap  the 
aid  he  received  from  others.  Writing  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  he  says  :  —  "  It  is  a 
subject  neither  sacred  nor  profane,  al- 
though taken  from  Holy  Writ :  namely, 
Sarah  in  the  act  of  scolding  Hagar,  who, 
pregnant,  is  leaving  the  house  in  a  fem- 
inine and  graceful  manner,  assisted  by 
the  patriarch  Abram."  (What  a  graceful 
apology,  by  the  way,  instantly  follows, 
for  not  having  finished  the  picture  him- 
self). "  I  have  engaged,  as  is  my  cus- 
tom, a  very  skilful  roan  in  his  pursuit,  to 
finish  the  landscape,  solely  to  auj^ment 
the  enjoyment  of  Y.  E."  [Y.  E.  signify- 
ing  Your  Excellency. \\ 

Carleton  was  an  English  patron,  on 
whom  the  Flemish  painters  looked  with 
pleasant  expectation.  It  was  not  only 
Rubens  who  sought  his  "good  graces,'* 
Vranckz,  Snyders,  and  Breughel,  ob- 
tained that  gracious  guerdon,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  reduction  of  the  low  price  at 
which  they  put  the  rich  samples  pf  their 
genius.  When  we  hear  of  the  English 
ambassador  purchasing  a  Breughel  for 
twelve  and  fourteen  pounds,  a  Vranckz 
for  ten',  and  Snyders  taking  twelve  pounds 
for  a  piece  for  which  he  had  asked  a  hun- 
dred crowns,  Toby  Matthew  might  well 
say  that  Carleton  would  have  thrice  the 
worth  of  his  money ;  while  Gage  sug- 
gested their  value  in  his  own  way,  by  im- 
ploring his  patron  not  to  keep  the  pic- 
tures long  rolled  up  before  han^ring  them, 
as  such  neglect  would  "prejudice  the 
colours."  Toby  rightly  thinks,  that  for 
a  work  by  "  the  rarest  man  living  in 
Lantscape  "  —  "a  matter  of  twenty 
crowns  would  be  well  bestowed." 

It  was  while  Rubens  was  at  the  Lux- 
embourg, that  Buckingham  recognized  in 
him  not  onlv  the  accomplished  painter 
but  the  skilful  diplomatist.  In  1621, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  him  for 
painting  the  ceiling  in  the  new  Banquet- 
ing-house  in  Whitehall.  The  idea  of 
such  work  gratified  him.  "With  respect 
to  the  hall  in  the  new  palace,"  he  wrote 
to  Trumbull,  "  I  confess  myself  to  be,  by 
a  natural  instinct,  better  fitted  to  execute 

•  Papers  IIIus.  Life  of  Rubens.  Edit.  W.  N.  Sain»- 
bury. 
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works  of  the  largest  size  rather  than  little 
curiosities.  Everyone  according  to  his 
gifts.  My  endowments  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  have  never  wanted  courage 
to  undertake  any  design,  however  vast  in 
size,  or  diversified  in  subject." 

The  work  was  deferred  for  a  time. 
Meanwhile,  Rubens  continued  to  pursue 
his  brilliant  vocation  successfully,  even 
in  times  of  great  public  disorder.  When 
only  a  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty, 
the  authorities  of  his  native  state  had 
entrusted  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Spain  (a.d.  1605),  during  which  he  painted 
as  many  great  works  as  he  signed  de- 
spatches, and  "snubbed"  the  king  of 
Portugal,  who  had  invited  him  to  Lisbon, 
and,  terrified  at  the  expense  of  enter- 
taining  such  a  celebrated  personage, 
stopped  his  intended  guest  at  nearly  the 
close  of  his  journey,  and  turned  him  with 
his  face  towards  Spain.  In  1629,  the 
war  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands against  Spain,  in  the  conse- 
quences of  which  England  and  Denmark 
were  involved,  became  a  matter  which  it 
was  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  bring 
to  a  close.  Buckingham  sent  Gerbier  to 
speak  with  Rubens  on  this  subject. 
Here  there  were  two  artists,  one  of  whom 
had  failed  in  his  vocation,  employed  in 
settling  the  peace  of  Europe  !  In  May 
1629,  Rubens  left  the  Hispano-Nether- 
landic  court  of  Brussels,  from  which  he 
was  deputed,  for  Dunkirk.  He  waited 
there,  in  some  fear  of  Dutch  emissaries, 
and  of  the  Dutch  vessels  before  the 
town,  till  a  ship  of  war,  of  considerable 
force,  should  be  sent  to  carry  him  to 
England.  He  would  return  to  Brussels, 
he  said,  unless  such  conveyance  were 
provided  for  him.  The  king  was  willing 
to  gratify  him.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
Captain  John  Manners,  of  the  Adven- 
turer^ lying  off  Dunkirk,  "received  on 
board  a  gentleman  who  is  coming  towards 
his  Majesty,  and  landed  him  that  same 
night  at  Dover."  So  wrote  the  captain 
(who  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
freight  he  carried)  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty.  Two  days  later,  Rubens  safely 
reached  Greenwich,  two  days  before 
peace  was  proclaimed  with  Flanders. 
His  success  as  a  diplomatist  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  complaints  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  obstructing  it.  They 
said  he  had  no  credentials  ;  that  his  war- 
rant was  all  by  word  of  mouth,  and  that 
he  paid  diplomatists  with  the  sorry  coin 
of  palabras,  France  did  him  the  honour 
of  being  jealous  of  his  palavers ;  and 
England  was  proud  of  the  utterer,  both 


as  a  gentleman  and  an  artist.  Cambridge 
testified  her  admiration  especially,  by 
inviting  him  down  with  a  noble  company, 
and,  with  much  pomp  of  circumstance, 
creating  him  a  master  of  arts. 

From  Rubens*  letters,  we  learn  his 
opinion  of  England  with  respect  to  art ; 
an  opinion  which  places  the  kingdom  in 
a  creditable  position.  When  the  painter 
met  Buckingham  abroad,  he  thought  the 
English  nobleman  capricious  and  arro- 
gant ;  and  he  felt  compassion  for  the 
young  king  who  was  being  driven,  with 
his  kingdom,  by  evil  counsel  into  perils 
which  Rubens  saw  from  afar.*  After  the 
painter  had  seen  England,  the  king,  and 
the  royal  and  noble  collections,  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  all. 
"  This  island,"  he  wrote  to  Dupay,  "  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  every  way  worthy  of 
exciting  the  interest  of  a  man  of  taste; 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  country  and  the  style  of  na- 
tional beauty ;  not  only  because  of  an 
external  appearance  which  seems  to  me 
to  indicate  the  utmost  good  taste,  and 
which  denotes  a  people  rich  and  happy  in 
the  bosom  of  peace,  but  still  more  on  the 
grounds  of  the  incredible  number  of  ex- 
cellent pictures,  statues,  and  ancient  in- 
scriptions which  are  to  be  found  at 
court."  With  court  and  country,  the 
great  artist  was  equally  pleased,  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Pei- 
rese,  in  1629.  **  One  is  far  from  meeting 
in  this  island  with  the  rudeness  that 
might  be  expected  from  its  climate — re- 
mote as  it  is  from  delicious  Italy — and 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  regard  to 
painting,  that  I  have  never  anywhere  seen 
such  a  collection  of  masterpieces  as  in 
the  king's  palace  and  in  the  gallery  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

His  work  in  England  between  the  end 
of  May  1629  and  the  last  week  of  Febru- 
ary 1630,  was  not  extensive.  It  included 
some  designs  for  Whitehall  and  the  great 
picture  of  "  Peace  and  War,"  for  the 
king's  collection.  This  last  work,  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  royal  gallery,  found 
its  way  into  that  of  the  Donas,  at  Genoa, 
where  it  was  absurdly  named  "  The  Ru- 
bens Family"  !  Subsequently  it  fell,  bv 
purchase,  to  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  the  national  gal- 
lery, of  which  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments.  If  Charles  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  with  the  artist,  Rubens 
was  not  less  sensible  of  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  king.   When  he  heard  of  the 
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birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  May 
1630,  Rubens  wrote  to  Lord  Dorchester, 
(the  Dudley  Carleton  of  earlier  days),  "  I 
confess  the  extreme  eagerness  that  I  have 
to  be  and  to  appear  a  very  zealous  ser- 
vant of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  had 
transported  me  to  some  excess,  if  the 
outward  disposition  of  the  State,  at  pres- 
ent, had  in  any  wise  permitted  me  I " 

Previously  to  this,  in  February  1630, 
the  kins;  took  from  Gerbier  a  cordon  of 
diamonds  (for  a  hat-band)  and  a  ring, 
which  his  Majesty  presented  to  the  hap- 
py painter.  Gerbier's  fears  that  he  would 
never  be  paid  for  the  costly  ware  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  were  quieted  by 
the  warrant  he  received  on  the  Treasury 
for  the  payment  of  ;£5oo  for  the  diamonds, 
and  of  £i2S  2s.  iia.  for  the  keep  of  Ru- 
bens, his  brother-in-law  Brandt,  and  their 
men,  from  the  7th  of  December,  1629,  to 
the  22nd  of  February,  1630.  Gerbier  had 
complained  toCottington  that  he  had  not 
received  a  stiver  for  his  outlay  during  the 
nine  months  he  had  been  entrusted  witli 
•*  keeping  "  the  above  guests  ;  and  **  God 
knows,"  lie  exclaims,  "  when  the  desired 
payment  would  be  made/*  Gerbier  was 
satisfied,  and  the  king  showed  how  com- 
pletely he  had  forgotten  that  Rubens  had 
ever  tried  to  pass  the  work  of  other  artists 
for  his  own.  The  condonation,  at  least, 
was  perfected  in  the  graceful  scene  which 
was  enacted  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall 
before  Rubens  departed.  The  king  had 
secretly  promised  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  some  fear  was 
entertained  lest  the  royal  memory  should 
prove  defective.  It  did  not  fail.  Charles 
carried  in  his  hand  a  sword,  the  hilt  of 
which  was  studded  with  diamonds.  On 
meeting  Rubens  he  bade  the  artist  kneel, 
and,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  brilliant  weapon,  told  him  to*' rise 
Sir  Peter  Paul."  Thrusting  the  blade 
into  the  sheath,  he  presented  the  weapon 
as  a  parting  gift  to  the  artist,  who  retired 
from  the  gallery  richer  by  title  and  gift, 
and  by  the  addition  to  his  arms  on  a 
canton  gules,  a  /ion  or."  The  passport 
handed  to  him  to  assure  his  going  in 
safety  ordered  that  free  passage,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  should  be  given  "to  Sir 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  his  gentlemen,  ser- 
vants, trunks  of  apparel,  and  other  things 
that  he  hath  to  travel  with  him,  without 
search."  The  journey  homeward,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  without  obstruction. 

At  the  port  of  embarkation,  Dover,  a 
dozen  young  women  and  boys  were  gath- 
ered, whose  presence  troubled  the  author- 
ities.  They  had  no  permits  to  leave  the 


kingdom,  but  they  hoped  to  piss  on  board 
under  the  protection  of  Rubens  ;  if  not, 
in  the  suit  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
with  whom  the  painter  travelled.  Coke 
warned  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  to  look  to  the  matter ;  and  when 
the  group  thought  their  opportunity  had 
come,  thev  were  prohibited  from  leaving 
the  kingciom  by  the  warden's  officials. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  asserted  that 
they  were  only  a  young  gentlewoman 
(going  abroad  to  be  married)  with  her 
servants  ;  but  Secretary  Coke  told  Secre- 
tary Dorchester  that  he  was  informed 
that  the  young  women  were  being  sent 
abroad  with  good  portions  to  be  put  into 
nunneries,  and  the  boys  into  schools  of 
the  Jesuits.  "  Tell  me  theii:  real  names," 
said  Coke,  "  and  I  will  move  the  lords  of 
the  council  to  grant  them  passports." 
The  proud  ambassador  said  he  would 
"  communicate  only  with  the  king."  And 
therewith  artist  and  ambassador  had  to 
depart,  leaving  in  Dover  the  young  ladies 
and  lads  whom  the  government  wished  to 
save  from  convents  and  Jesuit  schools. 

Rubens  carried  with  him  from  London 
the  sketches  he  had  made  for  the  pictures 
he  was  to  execute  for  the  Banqueting- 
house.  In  his  studio  at  Antwerp  he  and 
Jordaens,  and  probably  some  pupils  of 
both,  addressed  themselves  to  and  accom- 
plished the  work.  As  neither  instructions 
nor  money  came  from  England,  Rubens, 
as  soon  as  the  colours  were  dry,  rolled 
up  the  canvases  and  placed  them  in  a 
corner  of  his  paintin^j-room. 

The  artist  was  to  nave  received  three 
thousand  pounds  for  his  labour  in  Au- 
gust, 1634.  As  weeks  and  months  passed 
on,  the  rolled-up  canvases  in  Rubens* 
studio  became  a  subject  of  scornful  rail- 
lery for  the  fine  French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  German  gentlemen  who  resorted 
thither,  carrying  gossip  to  and  from  the 
town.  Was  the  king  of  England  too  poor 
to  pay  a  miserable  three  thousand  pounds 
for  such  master-work  ?  Gerbier  wrote  to 
Charles,  out  of  very  shame  at  the  scandal 
that  was  going  on,  and  at  length,  in  1635, 
orders  arrived  from  England  for  the 
transfer  of  the  paintings.  When  Rubens 
unrolled  the  canvases  to  take  a  last 
glance  at  them,  he  found  that  the  colours 
were  so  cracked  through  being  rolled  up 
too  soon,  and  continuing  so  for  a  year, 
as  to  require  a  repainting  of  nearly  the 
whole  surface.  Although  this  was  done 
at  his  own  house,  it  is  uncertain  how 
much  of  it  was  the  work  of  his  own  hand. 
At  last  the  pictures  were  despatched 
from  Antwerp  by  Dunkirk ;  they  reached 
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England  io  October,  1635.  Rubens  parted 
from  them  without  receiving  even  an  in- 
instalment  of  his  honorarium.  He  had 
intended  to  come  to  England  himself  to 
superintend  the  placing  of  his  work  in 
Whitehall ;  but  he  was  "  too  desperate 
sick,"  he  wrote,  and  sent  a  deputy  *•  over 
on  purpose  "  to  see  to  the  proper  nxing  of 
the  pictures  in  their  places. 

It  is  not  very  clear  when  the  debt  of 
£^OQO  was  acquitted.  Among  the  pay- 
ments made  under  the  head  of  "anticipa- 
tions," or  sums  charged  upon  future 
receipts  of  income,  there  is,  "  22nd  May, 
1637,  Sir  Peter  Rubens  ;£i5oo;"  but  m 
November  of  the  same  year  Endvmion 
Porter  received  from  Charles  and  paid 
over  to  Lionel  Wake  for  Rubens,  and 
under  the  painter^s  authority,  ;i^8oo, 
which  sum  is  there  described  as  "  in  part 
payment  of  ^£3000  due  to  him  by  his 
Majesty  for  pictures."*  Two  years 
ana  a  half  elapsed  before  the  whole 
sum  was  paid.  The  troubled  times  may 
perhaps  bear  the  blame  of  Charles's 
dilatoriness,  but  did  not  impede  an  act  of 
graceful  courtesy  on  his  part  such  as  sov- 
ereigns then  frequently  performed.  To 
pay  a  great  artist  with  money  only  —  even 
an  artist  on  whom  the  king  had  laid 
the  burden  and  honour  of  knighthood  — 
was  to  fall  short  of  what  was  due  to  a 
noble  workman.  Charles  accordingly 
despatched  to  Rubens,  in  testimony  of 
the  ro>'al  approbation,  a  chain  of  eold 
weighing  ei|;bty-two  ounces  and  a  naif. 
A  gold  chain  of  nearly  seven  pouods 
Troy  weight  was  a  noble  present  from 
such  a  king  to  such  a  painter ;  but  it  is 
much. to  be  feared  that  the  royal  gold- 
smith was  never  paid  for  the  costly  article 
which  he  supplied. 

Within  half  a  centuiV,  the  great  work 
of  Rubens  in  Whitehall  was  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation.  The  deification  of  king 
James  was  undergoing  mortal  decay.  In 
a  work  on  "Secret-Service  Money," fit 
appears  that  in  the  second  James's  reign 
there  was  paid  "to  Parry  Walton,  for 
satisfaction  of  his  extraordinary  pains 
in  repairing  all  the  pictures  in  the  ceiling 
in  the  Banqueting-House,  in  Whitehall, 
j£2i2."  On  the  canvas  on  which  Ru- 
bens, Jordaens,  and  assistants  originally 
worked,  which  was  "painted  over,"  when 
unrolled,  previous  to  being  forwarded  to 
England,  and  which  was  repaired,  that  is, 
••restored,"  in  the  modern,  destructive 
sense,  by  Parry  Walton,  in  1685,  faint 

*  Calend.  State  Papers.   1637.   Edit.  Brace, 
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traces  must  remain  of  the  hand  of  the 
great  artist  whose  name  is  given  to  the 
whole  work. 

The  great  master,  however,  is  visible 
in  every  line  of  the  "  St.  George  "  which 
he  painted  for  Charles,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  queen's  gallery  at  Windsor.  It  is 
full  of  pleasant  anachronisms.  The 
scene  is  transferred  from  the  East  to  the 
Thames,  and  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor 
itself  is  to  be  seen  m  the  distance.  In- 
deed, from  the  palace  has  ridden  forth 
not  St.  George,  but  Charles  the  First, 
himself,  in  the  properties  of  the  saint. 
The  dragon,  whose  home  was  in  a 
Thames  meadow,  is  characteristically 
submissive,  and  the  king  has  his  foot 
upon  its  neck  as  proudly  as  if  it  repre- 
sented obstinate  rebellion  trodden  out. 
The  Cleodolinda  is  not  the  Oriental  child 
of  the  King  of  Seline  (Parsley).  She  is  a 
French  lady,  daughter  of  that  vert galant 
Henri  Quatre,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, and  her  name  is  Henrietta  Maria. 
She  is  wife  to  the  masquerading  St. 
George,  who  gives  to  her  the  end  of  the 
girdle  which  she  had  presented  to  him, 
to  bind  the  beast  withal,  with  the  air  of 
returning  a  laced  kerchief  which  he  had 
had  on  loan,  and  was  restoring  with  polite 
acknowledgments.  Doubtless,  the  aux- 
iliary personages  are  all  modern  individ- 
uals also.  The  ladies  and  children, 
shocked  at  the  evidences  of  the  beast's 
ferocity,  the  group  of  three,  beginnino;  to 
rejoice,  yet  not  having  ceased  to  tear, 
such  as  these  were  more  common  about 
Windsor,  Brussels,  or  Paris,  than  about 
the  kingdom  of  Parsley.  The  'squire 
is  a  good  squire  of  Rubens'  day,  not  of 
the  mediaeval  period,  and  the  page  knows 
more  about  Whitehall  than  Ej^ypt  or 
Cappadocia.     The    very   angels,  with 

f)alm  and  laurel  for  the  conqueror's  brow, 
00k  as  lovely  as  the  angels  of  a  Hamp- 
ton Court  masque.  Nevertheless,  with' 
all  its  anachronisms,  the  picture  is  from 
the  hand  of  the  master.  It  connects  him 
with  England,  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that 
painted  the  "  Descent,"  and  it  so  pleased 
the  king  that  it  may  have  led  him  to  send 
"little  Taylor,"  his  active  agent,  to  Ant- 
werp, to  offer  Rubens  a  pension  if,  "  for 
his  British  Majesty's  service,  he  would 
reside  at  Brussels  and  "  correspond  with 
England."* 

In  honours,  in  fame,  and  in  vulgar  pay- 
ments, Rubens  had  had  no  grounds  for 
dissatisfaction  with  Charles.  The  illus- 
trious painter,  however,  if  he  did  not 

*  Sainsbury. 
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stoop  to  cheat,  was  at  least  not  unwilling 
to  let  his  princely  patron  be  cheated 
There  was,  in  Rubens'  studio,  a  picture 
of  the  Escurial.  Charles  heard  of  it,  and 
desired  to  possess  it.  Some  figures  and 
minor  details  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  work  ;  meanwhile,  the  question  arose, 
was  it  by  him  in  whose  stuaio  it  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place  ?  Rubens  seems  to 
have  fenced  with  the  question,  for  he  at 
length  wrote:  "Seeing  myself,"  says  the 
ingenuous  writer,  prayed  to  speak  the 
truths  and  not  to  deceive  his  Majesty  of 
Great  Britain,  to  whom  I  am  under  so 
many  obligations,  I  confess  the  said  pic- 
ture is  not  by  my  hand,  but  entirely 
painted  by  one  of  the  most  common 
painters,  called  Verhulst,  of  this  city" 
(Antwerp),  **  after  my  design  made  upon 
the  spot.  So  that  it  is  not  worthv  to  ap- 
pear among  the  marvels  of  the  cabinet  of 
his  Majesty,  who  can  always  dispose  ab- 
solutely of  all  that  I  have  in  the  world, 
together  with  my  person."  These  last 
fine  words  were  palabras;  the  formal 
insincere  servility  of  the  times. 

Meanwhile  Henrietta  Maria  had  a 
bower,  or  cabinet,  at  Greenwich,  the  bare 
walls  and  ceiling  of  which  she  would  fain 
have  covered  by  dainty  hands.  In  all, 
great  and  small,  two-and-twenty  pictures 
were  at  first  thought  of,  a  work  of  two 
years,  for  which  the  queen  was  willing  to 
pay,  or  to  promise,  six  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  She  would  not'  have  any  artist 
know  of  her  design,  and  she  entered  into 
no  negotiation  except  with  foreign  artists, 
and  then  through  agents,  who  were  bound 
not  to  reveal  the  name  of  their  principal. 
But  the  painters,  seeing  the  agents,  pretty 
well  knew  for  whom  these  acted.  Gerbier 
was  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  whether  Jor- 
daens  or  Rubens  would  be  the  better 
artist  to  recommend,  supposing  their 
prices  were  the  same.  "  They  are  both 
Dutchmen,"  he  wrote,  in  1640,  to  Norgate, 
"and  not  to  seek  to  present  robustrous, 
boistrous,  drunken-headed  imaginary 
gods  ;  and  of  the  two,  most  certainly  Sir 
Peter  Rubens  is  the  gentilest  in  his  repre- 
sentations ;  his  landskips  are  more  rare, 
and  all  other  circumstances  more  proper." 
His  criticism  is  not  ill  expressed.  Rubens 
seems  not  to  have  known  that  Jordaens 
was  his  competitor,  whose  claim  to  rank 
so  with  him  Rubens  always  strenuously 
denied.  When  he  suspected  it,  his  resent- 
ment was  excited.  "  Rubens  is  said  to 
smell  a  rat,"  writes  Gerbier,  "  and  to  ex- 
press disgust."  Gerbier*s  soul  was  vexed 
at  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  artists,  and 
be  ends  one  of  his  official  notes  with  the 


cry :  "  In  my  Litany,  I  would  say,  of 
painters,  deliver  me  !  " 

Jordaens  had  learnt  much  from  Rubens, 
but  he  lacked  the  advantages  Rubens  had 
derived  from  travelling,  Jordaens  could 
onlv  study  foreign  masters  through  copies 
and  engravings  ;  but  he  did  that  to  mag- 
nificent purpose.  He  was  expressive, 
truthful,  sometimes  too  servilely  so,  bril- 
liant, free,  but  with  less  genius,  less  no- 
bleness, less  taste,  and  less  elegance 
than  Rubens,  in  whom  he  excited  some 
admiration,  and  a  little  uneasiness.  Jor- 
daens was  a  rapid  painter.  His  large 
picture  of  "  Pan  and  Syrens  "  was  fin- 
ished in  six  days.  It  was  suggested  bv 
Gerbier,  that  Jordaens  might  despatco 
two  or  three  of  the  pictures  together  for 
inspection,  "it  being  the  custom  of  these 
painters  to  work  by  fits,  and  most  part 
on  two  or  three  pieces  at  a  time,  accord- 
ing as  colour  serves  them." 

While  it  was  yet  undecided  whether 
Jordaens  or  Rubens  should  be  employed 
for  the  decoration  of  Greenwich  Palace, 
the  former  sent  a  taste  of  his  quality  to 
Charles,  who  expressed  his  pleasure 
"  that  the  painter  Jordaens  must  be  re- 
membered to  make  "  (Is  the  first  piece 
of  painting  intended  for  her  Majesty?) 
"  the  faces  of  the  women  as  beautiful  as 
may  be,  the  figures  gracious  ^nd  suel- 
ta^^  Gerbier,  who  wrote  thus  to  Inigo 
Jones,  says  in  another  letter,  that  "  the 
manner  for  payment"  must  be  "set- 
tled ;  "  "  for  these  men  "  (Jordaens  and 
Rubens)  "  will  have  that  found  ere  they 
part  from  their  work."  As  money  did 
not  arrive,  Rubens  fell  conveniently  lame 
with  the  gout  in  his  hand  ;  whil©  Jor- 
daens was  offering  to  paint  nine  pieces 
for  the  ceiling  of  the  royal  cabinet  at 
Greenwich,  at  half  the  price  demanded 
by  Rubens,  who  asked  j^48o  sterling, 
"  to  make  the  pictures  for  the  seeling." 
Jordaens  asked  £^^S  for  the  remainder 
of  the  work. 

Rubens  would  not  abate  a  stiver  of 
what  he  demanded.  This  is  the  last 
idea  for  a  work  not  even  to  be  com- 
menced, which  passed  through  the  mind 
of  the  great  artist.  In  the  ceiling  of  the 
(jueen's  cabinet  at  Greenwich,  his  inten- 
tion was  "to  place  in  the  middle  the 
*  Banquet  of  the  Gods.'  On  one  side, 
when  Cupid,  having  undertaken  to  make 
Psyche  amorous  with  one  of  the  popu- 
lace, became  amorous  himself;  and  on 
the  other  side,  her  being  immortalized  in 
the  heavens."  He  wished  too,  at  last, 
that  the  other  compartments  of  the  ceil- 
ing should  be  painted  by  other  artists. 
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afid,  "to  avoid  the  different  styles  of 
painting  from  being  observed,  grotesque 
or  other  inventions,  without  figures 
might  be  introduced." 

The  painter  did  not  live  to  realize  the 
l^rand  idea.  A  day  or  two  after,  Gerbier 
wrote,  **  Sir  Peter  Rubens  is  deadly  sick. 
Tl)e  physicians  of  this  town  being  sent 
onto  him  for  to  try  their  best  skill  on 
him."  And  this  was  soon  followed  by 
the  announcement  that  he  was  dead,  "  of 
adeflaclion  which  fell  in  his  heart,  after 
some  days'  indisposition  of  ague  and 
gout."  One  result  was  that  "Jordaens 
remains  prime  painter  here,"  and  Ger- 
bier adds  the  expression  of  his.fear  that 
the  now  prime  painter  will  take  advan- 
tage of  his  position  by  raisin^j  his  prices. 

The  picture  of  the  E^curial  by  Ver- 
halst,  but  retouched  by  Jordaens,  after 
the  original  drawings  hy  Rubens,  was, 
after  all,  bought  by  the  king,  and  it  safe- 
ly reached  him  ;  but  how  the  king,  now 
close  upon  ruin,  ever  paid  for  it  is  a  mys- 
tery. Gerbier,  after  some  years  of  agen- 
cy abroad,  was  penniless.  He  wrote  to 
Murray  to  "say  a  favourable  word  in  my 
particular  help,  to  pay  the  payment  of 
my  arrears,  which  would  be  more  com- 
fort to  me  than  the  shadows  of  things." 
Yet  he  expected  that  Charles  would  be 
able  to  purchase  some  portion  at  least  of 
the  art-collection  which  Rubens  left  at 
his  death  I  To  say  nothing  of  antiques, 
gems,  statues,  &Cm  this  noble  artist  pos- 
sessed three  hundred  and  odd  pictures. 
Among  these  were  ninety-four  of  his 
own,  as  yet  unsold,  and  of  this  number 
was  the  "  Chapeau  (U  Paille,^^  now  in  the 
national  colfection.  There  were  also 
eleven  copies  (of  Titian  chieflv)  which 
Robens  had  made  in  Spain,  and  twenty- 
five,  mostly  from  Titian,  which  he  had 
executed  in  Italy.  To  these  were  to 
be  added  thirty-seven  works  of  Italian 
masters,  fifty-three  of  the  old  masters, 
and  ciijhty-four  of  modern  masters.  No 
prince  had  a  nobler  collection,  no  artist 
was  surrounded  by  so  many  glorious  evi- 
dences of  bis  own  labour. 

These  treasures  were  disposed  of  by 
separate  private  contract.  The  emperor 
of  Germany,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Po- 
land, the  elector  ol  Bavaria,  and  (to  the 
extent  of  all  the  other  purchasers  com- 
bined) the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  became 
possttsors  of  those  treasures.  Jt  is 
strange  that  when  Gerbier  was  unable  to 
get  &e  wages  of  his  own  agency,  he 
cotild  dream  of  his  master  having  monev 
enough  to  enable  him  to  compete  with 
tKh  wealthy  amateurs  as  those  above 
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named.  In  that  year,  1640,  Rubens  died, 
in  the  midst  of  his  arrangements  for 
painting  the  canvas  for  the  ceiling  of 
Henrietta  Maria's  cabinet  at  Greenwich. 
In  the  same  year,  Vandyck  left  England 
for  Paris.  He  returned  only  to  find  his 
vocation  gone,  and  to  die  soon  after  in 
"deserted"  London.  Of  his  glorious 
work-time  there,  some  brief  notice  re- 
mains to  l>e  made. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1621,  while 
a  correspondence  was  being  carried  on 
with  Rubens  touching  the  ceiling  deco- 
ration for  Whitehall,  a  young  painter, 
two-and -twenty  years  of  age,  appeared  at 
the  court  of  James  the  First.  There  is 
record  of  his  having  received,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February,  a  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  "  special  service  "  ren- 
dered to  his  Majesty.  The  artist  is 
called  "the  king's  servant."  A  couple 
of  days  after  the  above  donation,  a  pass 
was  granted  to  him  to  travel  during 
eight  months.  His  name  was  Anthony 
Vandyck,  and  Toby  Matthew  wrote  of 
him,  to  Carlcton,  that  he  was  "a  famous 
alieno,^*  who  would  paint  better  pieces 
than  Rubens,  for  half  the  money  ! 

If  this  be,  as  is  believed,  ^i/r  Anthony,., 
eleven  years  elapsed  before  he  again  ap- 
peared in  England.  Vandyck  had  manv 
a  commission  to  execute  for  English 
patrons  before  he  came  over  in  1632,  to 
find  here  a  home  for  nine  years  ;  fortune, 
to  lead  a  somewhat  fast  and  vainglorious 
way  of  life,  and  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
while  he  was  yet  in  his  prime.  When 
Rubens  arrived  at  Greenwich  in  1629,  his 
friend  and  pupil,  Vandyck,  was  at  Ant- 
werp, painting  a  gorgeous  "  Rinaldo  and 
Armida,"  for  Charles  the  First,  who  paid 
for  it  a  poor  seventy-two  pounds.  lai 
163 1,  when  Rubens  was  in  his  own  pal- 
ace home  again,  painting^,  or  watching 
Jordaens  and  his  accomplished  scholars 
working  at  the  pictures  that  were  to- 
adorn  the  ceiling  of  thebanqueting-room. 
Anthony  was  occupied  in  painting  the 
most  touching  of  Madonnas  and  the 
purest  of  Catherines  in  one  picture,  for 
the  lord  treasurer,  Weston,  who  present- 
ed i.t  as  a  New  Year's  gift  to  the  king. 

In  the  following  year,  Vandyck  grati- 
fied Charles  by  painting  a  portrait  ot  his. 
Majesty's  master  of  music,  an  artist,  too, 
in  his  way,  Nicholas  Laniere.  It  is  said' 
that  the  painter  worked  at  this,  portrait, 
incessantly,  for  a  week  from  dawn  to  twi- 
light. When  it  was  exhibited  to  Charles, 
early  in  1632,  the  monarch  expressed  a 
wish  that  England  might  possess  the- 
artiM  as  w<ll  as  this  proolof  bis  high  arti^ 
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In  the  month  of  April,  Vandyck  was  in 
London  "for  good."  He  found  a  tempo- 
nry  home  with  his  friend  Geldorp  in 
Blackfriars.  AH  the  precinct  was  astir 
at  the  coming  to  the  peculiar  home  of 
artists  in  London  of  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  all  his  time.  Shortly,  Whitehall 
was  astir  also  ;  king  and  painter  stood  in 
presence  of  each  other.  Vandyck  was  a 
cavalier  in  bearing,  with  tact  and  taste. 
To  such  a  man  Charles  was  of  course 
gracious.  The  monarch  lodged  the  artist 
at  the  expense  of  the  crown  (otherwise  at 
the  cost  of  the  people).  Inigo  Jones  was 
coibmissioned  to  fashion  a  dwelling  for 
him  in  Blackfriars,  and  a  country  house 
at  Eltham.  Ere  a  few  months  had  passed, 
the  artist  thus  housed  by  a  sovereign  was 
named  painter  in  ordinarv  to  his  Majesty. 
That  knighthood  was  aclded  to  this  em- 
ployment, yet  not  wanted  to  dignify  it, 
was  a  natural  consequence.  Charles  not 
only  touched  Vandyck  gaily  on  the 
shoulder,  but  threw  over  it  a  gold  c5ain 
from  which  hung  the  king's  portrait  sur- 
rounded by  diamonds. 

Vandyck  had  earned  the  honour  by 
glorious  work.  Within  a  few  months  of 
his  arrival,  he  had  painted  a  large  family 
picture,  representing  the  king,  queen, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Princess  Mary,  for 
one  hundred  pounds.  He  had,  moreover, 
executed  the  portraits  of  the  king,  the 
French  king's  brother,  the  Archduchess 
Isabella,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  at  twenty  pounds  each.  For  the 
same  reward  he  painted  a  *•  Vitellius," 
and  for  a  fourth  of  the  sum  he  "  mended  " 
a  **  Galba."  A  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
payment  of  the  total.  This  payment,  the 
knighthood,  the  chain,  and  the  diamond 
portrait,"  were  graceful  -acknowledg- 
ments of  merit  Vandyck,  seeing  that 
the  king  was  resolved  to  treat  him  as  a 
gentleman,  was  equally  resolved  to  act  up 
to  the  standard,  and  live  like  a  prince. 

But  he  worked  liked  a  man  to  enable 
him  to  keep  this  state.  On  Mayday, 
1633,  died  Lady  Venetia,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby.  Since  Vandyck's  arrival, 
it  is  indeed  said,  within  the  few  months 
of  this  year,  he  had,  in  addition  to  his 
other  work,  painted  three  portraits  of  this 
celebrated  lady.  Oae  of  these  was  a 
Urge  allegorical  piece,  in  which  Lady 
Venetia  represented  Prudence,  with  all 
the  Vices,  including  an  undressed  Cupid, 
in  subjection  beneath  her  feet.  On  that 
Mayday,  1633,  Vandyck  was  at  the  side 
of  th«  couch  on  which  the  fair  form  lay, 
making  a  sketch  for  his  fourth  portrait. 
It  proved  soperior  to  all  allegory.  Beauty 


and  dignity  lay  there  to  the  sleep  of  death. 
Nothing  could  heighten  the  sentiment  of 
solemnity.  Vandyck  did  not  attempt  !t 
He  painted  the  calm,  young  majesty  of 
death  ;  full  of  grandeur,  but  touchin.i^ly 
akin  to  all  human  nature.  The  artist 
only  placed  a  faded  rose  as  about  to  drop 
from  the  dead  fingers.  No  sad  storj 
could  have  been  painted  with  more  refined 
significance.  Vandyck  might  fairly  be 
proud  of  his  work.  The  work  is  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  man.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  think  of  the  artist  leav- 
ing the  corpse  of  this  poor  lady,  or  the 
refined  interpretation  which  he  gave  of  it, 
to  sup  with  his  mistresses,  or  to  paint 
the  most  impudent  of  them  —  Margaret 
Leman. 

But  Vandyck  and  fashion  ruled  the 
hour.  His  studio  in  Blackfriars  was 
graced  with  as  noble  company  as  White- 
hall ;  indeed,  with  the  same  company. 
The  king  himself  was  often  there,  and 
with  him  the  artist's  other  illustrious, 
and  perhaps  more  liberal,  patrons,  Straf- 
ford, Northumberland  (no  longer  in  the 
Tower),  Pembroke,  Somerset,  and  a 
dozen  other  of  the  splendid  nobility  of 
the  time.  Fancy  may  reproduce  that 
studio,  with  its  aristocratic  inmates, 
silent,  in  presence  of  Charles,  but  loud 
enough  in  his  absence,  or  with  his  licence 
to  ^peak,  being  present.  Sbme  paid 
homage  of  ultra-gallantry  to  Margaret 
Leman.  Others  gave  words  of  conde- 
scending praise,  now  and  then,  to  Van- 
dyck's  accomplished  assistants,  who,  at 
various  times,  were  to  be  found  school- 
ing themselves  in  his  studio  and  learning 
how  to  add  value  to  their  works  by  giv- 
ing to  them  the  name  of  their  master. 

Vandyck  was  as  much  at  his  ease  in 
the  palaces  and  noble  homes  of  England 
as  princes  and  nobles  were  in  the  paint- 
er's studio.  He  was  never  more  free 
from  restraint  in  any  than  when  he  was 
at  Petworth.  That  Sussex  house  was,  in 
the  m«ain,  the  work  of  Carr,  Earl  of  Som- 
erset, who,  with  his  beautiful  and  vicious 
countess,  ranked  among  the  murderers 
of  Overbury.  Those  noble  assassins  had 
a  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  Cirr,  who 
lived  at  Petworth  till  she  contracted  the 
marriage  which  made  of  her  the  mother 
of  the  ill-fated  Lord  William  Russell. 
Anne  Carr  was  as  pure  in  mind  as  she 
was  peerless  in  person.  Her  mother  had 
died  in  the  year  of  Vandyck's  arrival  in 
England,  1632,  When  the  artist  braved 
the  proverbially  impassable  Sussex  roads 
and  sojourned  in  the  house,  the  walls  of 
which  he  was  destined  to  glorify,  the  por- 
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trait  of  the  beautiful  mother  of  Anne 
hang  there  to  make  men  wonder  how 
wickedness  could  lie  beneath  so  much 
apparent  loveliness.  As  Anne  sat  to  the 
artist  he  may  have  studied  the  passion- 
less face  of  the  father  who  sat  near.  Tlie 
painter  nobly  interpreted  the  lady.  She 
wore  her  mind  in  her  face,  and  there  the 
artist  placed  it.  That  face  is  radiant  with 
beauty,  innocence,  intellect,  and  happi- 
ness. The  white  and  eold  room  at 
Pctworth  is  now  filled  with  some  of  the 
grandest  examples  of  portraits  which 
ever  lived  and  breathed  on  canvas.  That 
of  Lady  Anne  is  called  the  **BIue  Lady," 
and  every  beholder  loves  it  with  the  love 
that  Leslie  professed  for  it :  "  She  looks 
perfectly  happy,  and  Vandyck  must  have 
been  perfectly  happy  when  he  painted 
her ;  for  she  makes  you  perfectly  happy 
when  you  look  at  her."  •  Venetia  Digby, 
in  death ;  and  Anne  Carr,  in  life,  are 
master- works.  They  must  have  been 
subjects  of  pride  and  despair  to  Van- 
dyck's  assistants.  There  could  have 
been  nothing  finer  than  these  works  in 
Somerset's  former  collection,  which,  after 
his  conviction,  was  confiscated,  and  pre- 
sented by  James  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Among  Vandyck's  young  assistants 
were  two  from  beyond  sea,  and  two  who 
were  English.  Beck,  of  Arnheim  (b.  1621), 
and  De  Reen,  Rheyn,  or  Rheni,  of  Dun- 
kirk (b.  1610).  The  two  young  English  fel- 
lows were  Gandv,  of  Exeter(b.  1619),  and 
one  of  the  wortniest  of  the  many  worthy 
born  Londoners,  Dobson  (b.  1610).  Beck 
and  Gandy,  in  respect  of  their  somewhat 
younger  years,  were  probably  comrades. 
The  Dunkirker  and  the  illustrious  Cock- 
ney, earlier  born  in  the  same  year,  were, 
doubtless,  companions.  In  this  studio, 
the  two  young  Englishmen  held  their 
own  against  the  competition  of  their  fel- 
lows. Charles,  however,  thought  highly 
of  Beck,  and  was  inclined  to  make  him 
drawing-master  to  his  son.  The  king 
one  day  watched  him  at  his  work  in  Van- 
dyck*s  studio.  Beck  happened  to  be  in 
his  rapidest  vein.  Charles  turned  away 
smiling,  as  he  remarked,  **  I  believe  Beck 
could  paint  riding  post  at  full  gallop ! " 
The  Arnheimer,  unfortunately,  was  as 
unstable  as  water.  Beck  passed  away  to 
Sweden  and  hard  drinkine,  and  to  very 
nearly  being  buried  as  dead,  when  he  was 
only  dead-drunk.  He  had  a  c^raceful 
teility  in  working,  when  he  was  fnclined 
to  work,  and  Queen  Christine  honoured 
bim  as  Charles  honoured  the  master 

•  Ur.  a  Storey,  b  Thombttr/a Life  ol  Tantr." 


•  whom  Beck  now  reverenced  and  copied* ' 
Like  his  fellow-worker,  Gandy  revered^ 
j  and  imitated  too,  but  with  greater  power/' 
'  feeling,  and  delicacy.    Devonshire  still 
I  contains  some  samples  of  his  merits  in 
these  respects.    They  were  the  first 
works  of  real  art  on  which  the  eye  of 
I  young  Reynolds  fell  before  he  went  up 
to  London,  and  gazed  on  the  grace,  dig* 
nity,  and  magical  effect  of  the  Vandyck  - 
from  whom  Gandy  had  learnt  nearly  all 
he  knew.    In  later  years,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  carried  Gandy  to  Ireland,  where 
the  English  artist  lived  and  died  in  hon- 
our won  by  industry  and  ability.  Or- 
mond's  gallery  was  famous  for  its  Van- 
dycks,  and    Ormond's  Vandycks  are 
shrewdly  believed  to  be  Vandycks  by  the 
Devonshire  painter,  Gandy. 

De  Rhenf  was  not  merely  Vandyck'* 
disciple,  he  was  that  artist's  slave  and 
worshipper.  He  had  worked  among  the 
nobles  who  had  resorted  to  Vandyck'a 
studio  in  Antwerp ;  and  when  the  <rreat 
painter  came  over  to  London,  De  Rheni 
followed  bim,  set  up  his  easel  in  Black<* 
friars,  and  listened,  as  he  worked,  td  • 
English  nobles,  as  he  had  done  to  those 
of  Flanders.  There  was  not  a  grace  which 
distinguished  Vandyck,  nor  an  effect 
which  gained  for  him  an  universal  ap- 
plause, which  De  Rheni  could  not  snatch  • 
or  rench.  He  was  not  so  rapid  in  his  work  • 
as  Beck,  but  De  Rheni  followed  the  mas- 
ter whom  he  honoured,  in  all  things ;  and  • 
to  such  purpose,  reproducing  the  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  softness  of  tone,  grace  and 
grandeur  of  manner  so  completely,  that 
very  few  pictures  of  De  Rheni'*s  are 
known.  They  are  all  "  Vandycks."  This 
is  said  to  be  to  the  greater  glory  of  De 
Rheni ;  but  surely  this  is  not  so.  He 
was  80  completely  of  the  school  of  Van- 
dyck as  to  have  no  individuality  of  his 
own  ;  no  mark,  no  grace  of  originality, 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  as  having 
profited  as  great  minds  and  cunning 
hands  know  how  to  profit,  when  they 
learn  from  masters  how  to  be  masters 
too. 

But,  next  to  Vandyck  himself,  the  most 
interesting  figure  in  the  studio  is  that  of 
the  young  fellow  named  Dobson.  He  is 
a  "gentleman,"  of  whom  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  father  had  happily  m.ide  an 
artist.  De  Cleyn,  rich  with  the  £2So  a 
year  which  the  king  had  just  assij;ned  to 
him  (in  1636)  for  furnishing  designs  for 
the  tapestry-manufactory  at  Mortlake,- 
had  given  some  instruction  to  Dobson, 
but  harder  fortune  had  condemned  him 
to  assist  ift  the  shop  of  Peake,.  the  cava- 
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lier  print-seller  near  Holboro  Bridge. 
Tlie  arttst-faculty,  however,  was  irrepress- 
ible in  him,  and  Dobson  painted  for 
pleasure  and  bread,  and  got  a  dealer  on 
Snow  Hill  to  expose  his  handiwork  to 
the  chances  of  finding  a  purchaser.  It 
found  something  better,  a  patron  with  a 
heart  as  well  as  a  head.  Vandyck  saw 
one  of  Dobson's  pictures  thus  exposed, 
recognized  in  it  the  assurance  of  a 
"man"  in  his  vocation,  and  forlhwilli, 
finding  his  way  to  the  garret  in  which 
tl)e  young  Londoner  worked,  transferred 
hi:Ti  thence  to  the  splendid  studio  in 
Blackfriars  ;  to  companionship  with  men 
whose  abilities  would  stimulate  him  to 
the  utmost  exertion,  and  to  such  prox- 
imity with  royalty  and  nobility  as  to  en- 
able the  aspiring  student  to  hear  their 
words  of  valued  praise,  forerunner  of  the 
curious  eulogium  conferred  by  Charles 
when  he  had  Dobson  with  him  at  Oxford, 
and  called  him  the  **  English  Tintoretto.'* 
A  striking  scene  took  place  in  Vandyck's 
studio  on  one  of  those  brilliant  mornings 
when  Charles  and  a  glittering  group  of 
noblemen  lounged  about  the  room,  and 
dreamed  not  of  wh.it  four  or  five  years 
were  to  produce.  The  king  noiicea  the 
new  face  there,  and  probably  was  inter- 
ested in  the  work  on  which  Dobson  was 
engaged.  Vandyck,  with  clnvalrous  gen- 
erosity, presented  his  fellow-artist  to  the 
king.  When  young  Dobson  bowed  low  to 
acknowledge  the  monarches  gracious  con- 
descension he  saluted  fortune,  and  he 
was  worthy  of  all  the  reputation  which  he 
so  gloriously  earned.  Charles  was  right 
in  calling  him  the  English  Tintoretto  ; 
for  though  Dobson  was  of  the  school  of 
Vandyck,  his  distinction  is  that  he  w.is 
n^t  a  mere  producer  of  portraits  in  Van- 
dyck's  manner.  He  had  genius,  and, 
therefore,  originality.  His  own  name  is  in 
his  own  work,  not  in  letters,  but  in  every 
Ikie  of  his  own  pencil.  If  his  portraits 
have  not  always  the  poetic  grace  of  some 
of  Vandyck*s  pictures,  they  are  probably 
all  the  more  true  to  prosaic  nature.  Tliey 
are  often  more  vigorous,  for  Vandyck 
was  sometimes  feeble  from  carelessness. 
They  have  a  look  of  individual  character, 
which  impels  the  spectator  to  believe  at 
04ice  in  the  fidelity  of  the  portraiture. 
One  or  two  English  names  appear  on  the 
roll  of  artists  before  that  of  Dobson  ; 
hut  wei^rhing  their  several  merits,  there 
Is  no  difficulty  in  assigning  to  Dobson 
l\\s  undoubted  right  to  the  honour  of 
toeing  recorded  as  the  founder  of  that 
l^and  English  school  of  portrait-painters 
which  culminated  in  Reynolds  and  Gains* 


borough,  who,  in  their  successors,  how- 
ever able  and  original,  have  not  yet  found 
their  equals. 

The  pension  of  j^200  a  year,  settled  in 
1633  on  Vandyck,  was  for  the  most  pirl, 
a  merely  honorary  advantage.  In  1638 
'  he  had  not  touched  a  farthing  of  it.  His 
lavish  way  of  life,  which  would  have  m.ide 
it  acceptable,  excited  an  expression  of 
surprise  from  the  king,  especially  when 
Vandyck  pressed  for  the  payment  of  his 
pension,  half  excusing  himself  by  the  re- 
mark that  he  who  kept  open  house  for 
his  friends,  and  open  purse  for  his  mis- 
tresses, must  necessarily  be  often  in 
want  of  money.  The  London  gossip  of 
the  day  asserted  that  Vandyck  sou;iht 
to  obviate  that  want  by  searchinsj  after 
the  pliibsopher's  stone  —  which  Rubens 
found  in  his  own  studio. 

Vandyck,  loo,  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  great  mystery  of  alchymy,  i^y 
the  noble  exercise  of  his  noble  art.'  He 
lived  and  laboured  among  and  for  the 
very  noblest  in  the  land.  No  one  snt  to 
him  so  often  as  Strafford.  With  no  fam- 
ilies was  the  artist  more  intimate  than 
with  the  Herberts  and  Percys.  At  Wd- 
ton  may  still  be  seen  some  of  the  grand- 
est specimens  of  Vandyck's  quality; 
albeit,  the  great  family  picture  of  the 
Pembrokcs  may,  without  heresy,  be  ac- 
counted a  /Me  stiff.  For  various  fam- 
ilies, he  sent  forth  from  his  studio  in 
Blackfriars,  not  portraits  only,  but 
sacred  and  classical  subjects,  remark- 
able for  the  reverential  or  the  heroic 
spirit  with  which  they  are  executed.  Oc- 
casionally, perhaps,  there  was  a  quaint- 
ness  of  treatment  in  his  religious  subjects 
•as,  for  instance,  in  the  "Crucifixion" 
j  which  he  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Norlh- 
jumberland.  In  this,  the  meaning  of  the 
:  great  sacrifice  is  but  indifferently  inter- 
'  preted  by  the  five  angels  who  are  collect- 
ing in  five  cups  the  precious  blood  which 
flows  from  the  five  wounds.  The  man- 
kind for  whom  it  was  shed  are  equally 
poorly  represented  by  the  beautiful  girls 
and  handsome  lads  of  the  family  who 
figure  there  somewhat  irreverently  as 
wanton  nymphs  and  galliard  cupids ! 
This  mingling  of  sacred  and  profane  was 
not  uncommon  with  Vandyck.  The 
David  who  harps  before  his  Saul  was  old 
Lmiere,  the  musician  and  painter;  a 
man  who  was  not  too  proud  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  some  of  David*s  shortcom- 

Toby  Matthew  was  not  quite  correct 
when  he  said  that  Vandyck  was  equal  to 
Rubens  and  not  hjdf  so  cosdjr.  Vandyck^ 
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Indeed,  asserted  his  equality  when  he 
proposed  to  glorify  the  sides  of  White- 
hall with  a  series  of  paintings  which 
should  illustrate  the  history  of  ihe  Order 
of  ihe  Garter.  But  when  he  named 
j^75,ooo  as  his  honorarium  (Rubens  hav- 
injT  received  only  ;^3000  for  the  ceilin":), 
the  subject  was  dropped.  Vand yck  prob- 
ably overreached  himself,  and  named 
Ihe' above  large  sum  because  he  was  sure 
ihit  whatever  estimate  he  made,  the  king 
would  reduce  it  from  25  to  50  per  cent., 
and  was  not  sure  to  pay  the  sum  agreed 
on,  even  then.  Thereafter,  Vandyck  j 
kept  within  his  studio,  painting  the  por- 
traits of  the  foremost  in  the  land,  and 
further  jjratifying  both  himself  and  them, 
by  inviting  them  to  dinner,  in  order  that 
he  might  arouse  and  study  their  expres- 
sion. 

Tliere  is  something  pitiable  in  the 
mean  spirit  of  the  king,  haggling  with  the 
painter  whom,  nevertheless,  he  delighted 
to  honour.  In  an  account  of  Vandyck's 
latest  work  executed  for  his  Majesty, 
with  the  price  the  artist  set  on  each,  duly 
appended,  occurs  "Z>  Prince  Charles 
avecq  le Due  de  Jarc.^"*  Vandyck  esti mat- 
ed the  value  at  two  hundred  pounds,  the 
royal  patron  of  art  appreciated  the  value 
at  half  that  sum.  Worse,  or  more  un- 
lucky, is  it  for  the  king's  character,  at 
least  as  ati  accountant,  when  he  adds  up 
the  varioiis  items  in  the  schedule,  and 
making  two  and  two  to  be  equal  to 
three,  arrives  at  a  total  involving  a 
mistake  of  seventy-five  pounds  in  the 
kings  favour.  Vandyck  himself,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  a  chaffering  spirit. 
It  once  showed  itself  where  it  might  be 
least  looked  for.  Lord  Conway  reminds 
Strafford  of  a  Clirious  trait  in  this  artist's 
diaracter:  **You  were  so  often  with  Sir 
Anthony  Vandyck,'*  he  says,  "  that  you 

,  could  not  but  know  his  gallantry  for  the 
love  of  Lady  Stanhope,  but  he  is  come  off 
with  a  coglioneria^  for  he  disputed  with  her 

!  about  the  price  of  her  picture,  and  sent 
her  word  that  if  she  would  not  give  the 
price  he  demanded,  he  would  sell  it  to 
another  that  would  give  more."  * 

An  ambitious  spirit  turned  Vandyck's 
thoughts,  for  a  while,  towards  France. 
Remembering  the  unfinished  galleries  of 
the  Louvre,  he  felt  the  noble  ambition  of 
being  appointed  to  decorate  them.  In 
1640,  he  left  his  splendid  home  in  the 
Blackfriars,  and  went  over  to  Paris,  but 
bis  suit  failed,  and  he  returned  to  his 
studio  in  London,  in  the  hope  of  contin- 

•  Stnffordft  Letters,  il  48. 


uing  the  career  of  glory  which  he  had 
there  inaugurated.  But  shade  was  fast 
superseding  the  sunshine.  Where  all 
had  been  a  joyous  paradise  there  was 
now  but  confusion,  with  prospect  of  that 
being  more  confounded.  At  the  sight  of 
the  coming  catastrophe,  and  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  its  significance,  the 
great  painter's  heart  seems  to  have  failed 
him.  He  fell  suddenly  and  dangerously 
sick.  The  king,  in  the  midst  oX  all  his 
own  troubles,  felt  they  were  added  to  by 
the  peril  which  threatened  Vandyck.  "  I 
would  give  three  hundred  guineas,"  he 
said,  *'  to  the  doctor  who  could  save  his 
life  !  "  Money  could  not  buy  it.  On  the 
9th  of  December,  1641,  the  noble  artist, 
the  profuse,  but  kindly-hearted  man,  lay 
dead  in.  his  chamber  at  Blackfriars.  The 
burthen  of  his  glory  was  greater  than 
that  of  his  years  ;  he  was  but  forty-two  1 
A  few  days  later,  they  carried  him  up 
Ludgate  Hill,  to  Old  St.  Paul's;  and 
they  laid  Anthony  Vandyck  by  the  side 
of  the  princely.  John  of  Gaunt. 

In  the  elegiac  verses  of  Cowley,  the 
artist  is  floated  to  heaven,  where  he  be- 
holds such  inconceivable  beauty  as  to 
make  him  almost  wish  for  his  pencil 
there.  Among  all  the  celestial  powers 
and  brightnesses,  "reverend  Luke  sa- 
lutes him,  first  of  all."  The  poet  assures 
us,  however,  that  no  brightnesses  could 
make  Vandyke  forget  his  beautiful  young 
wife.  They  could  only  render  his  loving 
remembrances  of  her  more  intense, 
Maria  Ruihven,  we  know,  had  won  An- 
thony Vandyck  from  Margaret  Leman,  and 
other  saucy  beauties  of  lively  husseydonr. 
When  Cowley  says  to  the  widow  of  the 
painter,  "  You,  and  a  new-born  you,  he 
left  behind,"  he  refers  to  the  baby-girl 
whom  Vandyck  consigned  to  the  addi- 
tional love  and  guardianship  of  the  poet's 
sister,  Kate  Cowley. 

That  baby-girl  had  been  christened  on 
the  morning  of  her  father's  death.  That 
widow  had  once  been  a  joyous  maid 
of  honour  in  the  court  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  though  her  father,  Patrick  Ruth- 
ven,  was  in  ward  in  the  Tower,  under 
suspicion  of  having  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  Ruihven 
was  the  fifth  son  of  the  nrst  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  and  Maria  Ruthven  was  thus 
nobly  bom.  Little  further  is  known  of 
her ;  King  Charles  may  be  said  to  have 
given  his  wife's  favourite  maid  to  his 
own  favourite  painter.  Vandyck  be- 
queathed to  his  widow  and  the  little  Jus- 
tiniana  all  the  property  he  possessed  id 
England.    Subsequently,  tb^  daughtdr 
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complained  that  her  father*s  estate  bad 
perished  during  the  wars  between  the 
king  and  Parliament.  If  this  be  strictly 
correct,  the  artist's  illegitimate  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa  Vandyck,  of  Antwerp,  to 
whom  he  left  four  thousand  pounds, 
fared  better  than  her  half-sister  Justinia- 
•  oa.    But  Justiniana  Vandyck  was  not  ill- 

f rovided.  She  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
ohn  Stepney,  of  Pendergast,  Pembroke- 
shire. The  last  male  descendant  of  that 
marriage,  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  died 
childless,  in  1825.  Justiniana  wedded 
with  a  second  husband,  Martin  de  Car- 
bonell,  Esq.,  and  if  the  blood  of  the  great 
painter  is  to  be  traced  at  all,  in  England, 
it  can  be  only  through  the  descendants 
of  the  last-named  couple. 


From  Good  Cheer. 
THE  COUNTS  DAUGHTERS. 

pART  L— Mariags  a  la  Modk. 


The  village  of  Saint-Martin  des  Cdtes 
is  an  average  French  village,  as  villages 
^o,  amid  all  tl>e  changes  of  society  and 
Tevolulions  of  various  kinds  which  even 
the  calmest  hamlet  has  not  been  able  to 
remain  entirely  unaffected  by.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  southern  departments 
of  France,  a  region  full  of  natural  wealth  ; 
but  the  village  itself  lies  beyond  the  reach 
q[  trade,  and  is  neither  wealthy  nor  pro- 
ductive. It  consists  of  an  irregular  street 
of  houses,  with  a  little  p/ace  half-way, 
«nd  various  elbows  of  road  leading  into 
the  quiet  fiekls,  each  of  which  has  half-a- 
dozen  houses  scattered  at  the  corner. 
The  church  is  at  one  end  of  the  village, 
mnd  the  chateau  at  the  other.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  you  can  walk  leisurely 
iHrough  its  whole  extent,  passing  the 
post-office  and  the  few  little  scattered 
shops,  the  cabaret  of  Jean  Bolant,  and  the 
jbotel  of  the  Lion  d'Or.  Here  and  there 
the  cottages  are  diversified  by  a  big  white 
bouse,  with  green  shutters,  generally 
closed,  to  all  the  windows,  standing  apart 
from  the  road.   The  one  with  the  great 

fate  way  at  the  side,  is  the  house  of  M.  le 
laire,  who  is  also  the  notary  of  the 
place;  and  another  belongs  to  the  doc- 
tor. In  winter  —  the  season  at  which  I 
intend  to  present  this  village  to  you  —  it 
is  benumbed  and  silent  as  a  place  of  the 
dead.  The  people  are  all  in-doors ;  even 
Ibe  children,  in  their  sabots,  are  not  clat- 
tering about  as  the  childrea  of  aa  English 


village  would  be  doing.  The  house-doors 
are  all  shut,  and  the  inhabitants  invisible. 
In  the  whole  line  of  street,  which  is  white 
with  a  deep  coat  of  snow,  there  is  not  one 
soul  to  be  met  abroad,  except,  perhaps. 
M.  le  Cur^,  in  his  black  soutane  and  cape, 
stalking  along  under  an  umbrella ;  or 
some  solitary  woman,  in  blue  cloak  and 
white  cap,  going  upon  urgent  necessity 
from  one  place  to  another.  And  I  cannot 
say  that  it  was  pleasant  out-of-doors  on 
the  particular  evening  of  which  I  speak. 
The  trees  were  all  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, each  branch  and  twig  outlined 
with  delicate  snowy  lacework  against  the 
sky  ;  but  the  wind  blew  a  little  fine  snow 
in  one's  face,  blinding  one  as  one  walked  ; 
and  the  white  carpet  under  foot,  though 
beginning  to  be  crisp  with  frost,  was  not 
yet  hard  enough  to  be  dry.  As  the  win- 
try evening  closed  in  the  stray  passenger 
felt  himself  like  a  ghost,  moving  noise- 
lessly alon^  the  muffled  way,  past  all 
those  closed  doors  and  curtained  windowJi 
from  which  nobody  ever  looked  forth. 
There  was  not  even  a  glimmer  of  firelight 
here  and  there  to  enliven  the  scene.  The 
close  little  stove  which  was  used  at 
Saint-Martin  by  all  who  could  afford  it, 
sent  no  kindly  gleam  of  light  abroad  ;  nor 
were  the  red  wood-embers  on  the  hearth, 
where  they  existed,  very  much  help  to 
the  vision  ;  and  consequently  here  were 
none  of  those  charming  revelations  of 
cottage  interiors,  pleasant  glimpses  of  a 
privacy  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  seen, 
which  would  make  such  a  walk  cheerful 
in  England.  Everything  was  still,  except 
here  and  there  the  sound  of  the  saw,  with 
which  two  people  —  generally  a  man  and 
woman  —  were  sawing  their  wood  outside 
their  cottage  door.  Even  at  this  neces- 
sary work  they  looked  benumbed,  and 
made  haste  to  get  in  again,  to  shut  the 
door  and  escape  from  the  dreariness  out- 
side. Except  these  two  people  sawing, 
and  one  or  two  soldiers  on  furlough  who 
came  out  from  the  cabaret  with  a  slight 
air  of  bravado,  attended  by  a  dog  of 
dpubtful  race,  who  was  still  more  defiant 
than  they,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  Ici- 
cles hung  from  the  thatched  roofs;  at 
some  of  the  closed  doors  were  heaped  up 
faggots  of  green  broom  and  gorse,  which 
allthe  world  had  a  right  to  cut  for  fuel, 
but  which,  all  crusted  over  with  the  white 
long  films  of  frost,  looked  more  like  or- 
nament than  use.  There  was  a  scent  of 
wood-fires  in  the  air  —  fires,  let  us  hope, 
less  smoky  and  pungent  than  could  be 
made  from  the  piles  of  broom.  The  sky 
drooped  low,  and  hung  heavy  and  blurred 
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over  all,  shuttiog  in  the  village,  as  with  a 
lid.    Altogether,  it  was  a  dismal  night. 

*tGood  evening,  M.  le  Cur^,"  said  a 
small  lady  in  an  English  waterproof,  who 
was  going  towards  the  ch&teau^  the  one 
solitarv  figure  going  that  way,  as  she 
paused  to  address  the  other  solitary 
figure  in  its  black  robes  —  tall,  stout, 
and  ruddy,  under  a  big  umbrella  —  who 
was  going  the  other  way.  "  You  are  late 
this  evening  ;  some  charitable  errand,  no 
doubt  ?  " 

•*Good  evening,  Madame  Charles. 
Yes  ;  I  have  been  j|  Beaulieu,  where  poor 
old  Annette  Du^ff  is  dying.  It  is  two 
lertgues  from  here,  and  one  slips  a  good 
deal  upon  (he  snow  ;  but  it  is  one's  duty. 
M.  le  Vicaire  has  made  a  much  longer 
course  on  the  other  side  of  the  parish ; 
that  is  his  district ;  probably  he  has  done 
six  leagues  to-day.  One  must  do  one's 
dulv,  dear  madam,  even  though  it  snows." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  little  lady.  "  It 
is  disagreeable,  but  one  gets  accustomed 
to  it.  M.  le  Vicaire  was  out  in  the  war, 
and  I  suppose  he  does  not  mind." 

The  curi  made  a  little  scrape  with  his 
foot,  and  a  bow,  and  gave  her  an  uneasy 
smile.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  trudge 
two  leagues  at  any  time  for  old  Annette 
Dupin,  or  any  other  of  his  parishioners, 
but  he  did  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that 
he  did  not  mind. 

"It  is  our  duty,"  he  said  ;  and  then, 
finding  no  sympathy  in  his  interlocutor, 
he  added,  "  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  passed 
through  Beaulieu  in  the  great  berlin  while 
I  was  there.  It  was  said  that  he  went  to 
the  railway  to  meet  some  one  from  Paris. 
I  would  not  be  indiscreet  for  worlds  ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  the  gentleman  —  the  fianci 
of  Mademoiselle  H^l^ne  ?" 

*'  Not  exactly  the  fianci —  that  is  going 
too  far." 

"The  —  iYi^— fufur;  the  — the  mon- 
sicnry^  said  the  curi,  with  a  deprecating 
smile,  and  a  little  bow  of  assent  to  the 
restriction  imposed  upon  him.  "One 
understands,  of  course,  that  two  young 
persons  of  their  condition,  until  they  have 
met,  cannot  perhaps  entirely  conclude — " 

"No,  M.  le  Curd,"  said  Madame 
Charles ;  "  until  they  have  seen  each 
other,  my  brother  and  sister  will  allow 
nothing  to  be  considered  as  concluded. 
They  might  find  each  other  disagreeable. 
Those  ideas  which  come  to  us  from  Eng- 
land forbid  " 

Ah,  the  ideas  of  the  English — how 
strange  they  are  !  "  said  the  curi^  with  a 
soft  laugh  ;  "  but  I  keep  madame  in  the 
cold,  in  the  snow  " 


"  Pardon  me,  it  is  I  who  keep  you." 
said  Madame  Charles;  "and  when  I 
passed  the  presbytlre  I  smelt  something 
very  good,  warm,  and  nice,  that  will  com- 
fort your  heart  after  your  four  leagues. 
Bon  soir  and  au  revoir,  M.  le  Curd  ;  you 
are  to  dine  at  x}^echdteai4  to-morrow." 

"Nothing  makes  me  so  happy,"  said 
the  ^«r/.  with  another  bow  ;  and  then  the 
two  dark  fin^ures  separated,  and  kept  on 
their  severalpaths  clearly  outlined  against 
the  white.  Perhaps  the  good  smell  which 
had  made  itself  apparent  to  the  nostrils 
of  Madame  Charles  had  crept  by  antici- 
pation into  those  of  the  tired  and  chilled 
priest  as  he  trudged  on  his  homeward 
way  with  renewed  energy ;  but  Madame 
Charles  had  other  things  to  think  of. 
"Figure  to  yourself,"  she  said  within 
her  own  mind,  as  she  went  on,  "  that  the 
caprice  of  a  young  girl  may  yet  put  a 
stop  to  so  excellent  an  arrangement;*' 
and  she  breathed  hard  and  quick  at  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  possibility.  "  B^it 
Hdl^ne  has  few  caprices,  thank  Heaven," 
she  added  to  herself,  shaking  off  from 
her  cloak  a  few  large  tremulous  flakes  of 
the  newly-fallen  snow.  She  had  turned 
down  a  kind  of  avenue,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  great  tower  of  the  chdteau 
stood  glimmering  between  two  lines  of 
trees.  There  were  neither  gates  nor 
lodge  to  this  avenue.  It  stood  free  and 
open  as  any  lane,  one  broad  line  of  snow 
with  trees  on  each  side  all  outlined  and 
tricked  out  in  snow-garments ;  though 
in  that  light  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
jewels  of  frost  with  which  they  gleamed. 
The  snow  was  strewn  with  little  leaflets, 
which  continued  to  sail  down  one  by  one 
among  the  snowfiakes  as  the  wind  de- 
tached them —  two  little  leaves  together 
and  the  ghost  of  a  berry  —  the  sheadings 
of  lime-trees  upon  the  path.  On  one 
side  was  the  wall  of  the  garden,  on  the 
other  the  park  stretched  away  into  the 
heavy  sky  and  white  distance,  full  of  big 
ghosts  in  white,  or  russet  towers  of  dead 
Foliage  stiff  and  dry,  oaks  and  beeches 
which  had  died  afoot,  as  it  were,  without 
even  strength  to  throw  their  dead  robes 
from  them.  Madame  Charles  went  rap- 
idly down  this  snowy  road,  cheered  by 
the  fire  which  glimmered  from  the  window 
of  her  own  room,  and  hastened  her  steps. 
The  great  tower  was  attached  to  the  dark 
m:^s  of  the  chdteau  only  by  one  angle. 
It  was  not  like  the  round  tourelles  of  the 
garden  front,  but  was  souare  and  roofed 
with  red  tiles,  and  stood  out  boldly  into 
the  moat  with  an  aggressive  rather  than 
defensive  air.  The  room  in  it,  from  which 
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the  firelight  pUmmered,  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  cMteau ;  and  at  this  moment 
it  was  the  only  one  which  showed  any 
light.  But  for  this  point  of  cheerful  sug- 
gestion the  landscape  would  have  been 
sufficiently  melancholy.  The  great  old 
house  occupied  three,  or  rather  two  and  a 
half,  sides  of  a  square.  The  half-side  at- 
tached to  the  great  tower,  and  in  which 
was  the  old  gateway  which  faced  you  as 
you  approached,  acted  the  part  of  a 
screen,  and  veiled  the  rest  of  the  mansion 
from  you  ;  and  this  great  shadowy  pile, 
all  dark  and  silent,  planted  so  firmly  in 
the  white  waste  of  snow,  with  the  solid 
line  of  frozen  moat  marking  out  its  out- 
line, and  neither  light  nor"^  life  about  to 
relieve  the  gloom,  was  more  discour- 
aging than  attractive  to  the  imagination. 
When  Madame  Charles  passed  through 
the  gateway  and  across  the  square  of 
desolate  flower-garden  to  the  great  door 
in  the  principal  front  of  the  ch&teau^  and 
disappeared  there,  shaking  the  snow  from 
her,  and  pushing  off  from  her  feet  the 
handsome  little  sabots  which,  half  out  of 
deference  to  country  customs,  and  half 
for  comfort,  she  wore  at  Saint-Martin,  all 
life  and  movement  died  out  of  the  morne 
and  melancholy  scene. 

Could  it  but  have  been  possible  to 
throw  a  gleam  of  actual  light,  however, 
as  I  am  about  to  throw  a  historical  one, 
tipon  a  certain  dark  window,  one  of  the 
long  line  on  the  west  side,  the  spectator 
would  have  found  the  prospect  brighter. 
There  was  nothing  outside  to  distinguish 
this  special  window  from  the  dozen  oth- 
ers which  formed  a  close  line,  with  dark 
clusters  of  ivy  interposing  between  the 
white  sashes.  All  were  equally  dark  to 
the  outside  and  lighted  nothing  better 
than  a  long  and  narrow  corridor.  The 
window  of  which  I  speak  was  the  only 
one  in  the  line  which  was  not  filled  up 
with  something.  Huge  cupboards,  chiefly 
used  for  wood,  were  fixed  into  all  the 
other  recesses,  but  this  one  had  been  left 
open,  with  a  wooden  seat  round  it ;  and 
as  it  commanded  the  immediate  approach 
to  the  chdteau  and  a  long  stretch  of  th*e 
pirk,  it  was  a  popular  haunt  in  pleasant 
weather.  Wliy  it  should  have  been 
crowded  on  this  very  dark,  very  cold 
night,  the  reader  will  perhaps  have  imag- 
ination enough  to  divine  after  the  brief 
gossip  which  he  has  listened  to  in  the 
village.  A  great  domestic  event  was 
about  to  take  place.  A  perfectly  eligible 
young  man,  of  good  family,  good  charac- 
ter, and  sufficient  means,  whom  her  par- 
ents and  friends,  after  much  thought  and 
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many  anxious  inquiries,  had  selected  a 
worthy  of  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Hel^ne,  was  expected  to  arrive  every 
moment.  She  had  never  before  seen 
him,  it  is  true,  but  that  only  added  to  the 
excitement.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  among  t'le  trio  in  the  deep 
recess  of  the  window  there  was  one 
heart —  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  occa- 
sion—  which  was  torn  by  tragical  emo- 
tion, and  that  the  timid  look  out  into  the 
night  of  the  gentle  Hdl^ne  was,  in  her 
own  consciousness,  and  perhaps  in  those 
of  her  companions,  dk  emblematic  gaze 
into  the  darkness  orthe  life  which  lay 
before  her,  and  which  she  was  doomed  to 
spend  with  a  partner,  possibly  uncon- 
genial, and  certainly  a  stranger  to  her 
thoughts  and  habits.  But  truth  compels 
me  to  avow  that  H^l^ne  was  not  at  all 
tragical.  She  wis  extremely  quiet,  seated 
at  the  side  from  which  she  could  see 
least,  shrinking  back  from  the  window, 
and  showing,  one  would  have  said,  the 
least  curiosity  of  the  three ;  but  the  flut- 
ter in  her  heart  and  a  certain  quickness 
of  breathing  which  would  have  betrayed 
her  to  any  keen  observer  as  the  principal 
person  concerned,  were  signs  of  no  pain- 
ful emotion.  While  the  others  talked 
over  her  head,  Hdl^ne  was  silent ;  s!ie 
allowed  Cloiilde  and  M^lanie  to  push  ia 
before  her  without  a  word. 

But  there  was  neither  misery  nor  terror 
in  the  intense  quiet  of  her  excitement. 
She  felt  the  importance  of  the  occasion  ; 
that  was  all.  Hush  !  was  that  the  far-off 
sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  1  —  the  rattle 
and  jingle  of  the  great  berlin  as  it  jolted' 
over  the  snow  ">  "  I  hear  them  !  "  cncsd 
Cloiilde.  **  Listen  !  they  are  coming 
through  the  village.  I  know  the  cnick 
of  Urban's  whip  as  he  passes  the  Lion 
d'Or ;  and  now  the  dogs  I  Mdlanie,  come 
closer ;  I  tremble  ;  \  shall  be  the  first 
to  see  them — I  always  am  —  it  is  my 
destiny  ;  they  are  coming  down  the  ave- 
nue !    Now  !  Now  I  " 

"  Clotilde,  let  Hdl^ne  see,"  cried  Md- 
lanie.  drawing  back  her  irrepressible 
cousin,  who  had  pushed  forward.  •*  What 
is  it  to  us  in  comparison.?"  and  then 
M^lanie  too  forgot  herself  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  Clotilde  pressed 
forward.  M^lanie  leant  over  H^l^ne's 
head.  Half-stifled  between  them,  tlie 
expectant  one,  the  heroine  of  the  mo- 
ment, was  aware  of  nothing  but  a  flish  of 
sudden  light,  and  the  sound  of  the  horses 
pulling  up,  and  the  door  of  the  carriage 
opening.  "Which  is  he  ?*' cried  Md- 
lanie  over  her  head.  grand?  ^ 
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"  No ;  le  petit  —  he  who  5s  standing  with 
his  hat  off.  Oh,  how  cold  lie  looks  ! 
They  enter  —  they  are  coming  up-stairs, 
Mon  Dieu !  Mdlanie,  we  are  safe,  are 
we  not  ?  —  no  one  will  come  here  ?" 

**  H^lene  has  seen  nothing,'*  said  lAi- 
lanie,  taking  the  offensive  by  way  of  vin- 
dicating herself  for  her  own  share  in  the 
eclipse  of  her  sister.   "And  as  I  said  it 


H^l^ne's  chair.  The  two  sisters  were  like 
each  other.  They  had  brown  eyes,  and 
dark-brown  hair  coiled  and  twisted  with 
elaborate  neatness.  They  were  very  plain- 
ly dressed  in  dresses  of  dark  grey  trimmed 
with  fur  ;  and  they  were  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  in  their  freshness  and  roundness  of 
youth ;  but  they  were  not  beautiful. 
H^I^ne  had  a  sweet  expression,  which 


was  she  who  ought  to  have  been  first,  i  captivated  all  older  people  and  children^ 
Dear  child,  how  she  trembles  I     It  is '  but  which  was  scarcely  striking  enough 


perhaps  the  cold.  She  must  not  have  an 
attack  of  the  nerves  to-night.  Quick, 
quick,  let  us  go  to  H^l^ne\s  room  ;  and, 
Cloiilde,  tell  them  to  make  haste  with  the 
chocolate.  After  ail,  how  cold  !  —  how 
dreadfully  cold  it  is  here  1 " 


to  impress  the  mass  of  her  contempora- 
ries. Mdlanie  was  prettier,  but  more 
cloudy  and  dreamy  and  variable  than  be- 
came a  French  girl  perfectly  well  brought 
up,  and  with  a  tendency  to  romance  which 
struck  despair  to  her  mother's  heart. 


They  had  been  too  much  excited  to  |  For  the  moment  they  had  changed  posi- 
perceive  it  before.     Happily,  Hdl^ne's 
room,  with  its  glowing  stove  and  double 
doors,  was  close  at  hand.  Enveloping 


her  in  a  cloud  of  chatter  and  comment, 
they  rushed  into  this  refuge  with  the 
silent  heroine  between  them,  and  placed 
her  in  the  warmest  corner,  with  her  feet 
close  to  the  stove,  and  a  cup  of  steaming 

cbocoldte  in  her  hand.   An  attack  of  the  right  to  be,  being  a  Flemish  maiden  from 


lions,  however,  H^l^ne  having  become 
serious  by  reason  of  the  crisis,  while 
M^Ianie  was  full  of  the  gaiety  of  an  ex- 
citement which  affected  her  only  in  the 
second  degree. 

Clotildc  was  the  cousin  of  the  two 
young  ladies  by  their  mother's  side.  She 
was  large  and  full  and  fair,  as  she  had  a 


nerves  on  this  night,  of  all  others,  when 
she  was  to  see  him  for  the  first  time  I 
Mon  DieuP''  cried  the  energetic  Go- 
tilde,  **  not  for  the  world.  I  will  run  to 
my  aunt's  room  for  her  famous  orange- 
flower  water  ;  and,  M^lanie,  you  must  rub 

her  hands  and  her  feet  "  | 

*'I  am  quite  well,"  said  H^lfene.  "I 


those  low  rich  countries  which  border 
Belgium  towards  the  sea.  She  was  aa 
onlv  child,  an  orphan,  and  an  heiress ; 
ancl  the  question  of  her  marriage  was  a 
much  more  difficult  one  than  had  beea 
this  of  Hdlene. 

**  You  are  going  to  like  him,"  she  said 
(I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  very  clumsy 


have  no  attack  of  the  nerves.  I  am  only ;  English  phrase  to  represent  the  "  Tu  vas 
cold  ;  it  is  you  who  will  have  an  attack  of ,  Vaimer^^"*  which  was  what  Clotilde  really 
the  nerves,  Clotilde,  if  you  do  not  sit  i  said ;  and  I  regret  much  not  to  be  able 
down  and  get  warm."  j  to  use  the  endearing  and  delightful  /n, 

"  She  saw  nothing,  this  poor  dear ,  which  marks  the  difference  between  do- 
Hd;^ne,"said  Mdlanie.  "  Here  are  some  ,  mestic  and  loving  talk  and  ordinary  con- 
cf  the  little  cakes  you  like  —  eat,  chirie;  \  versaiion  in  France  —  and  indeed  in  all 
they  will  do  you  good.  But  he  is  hand-  countries  except  our  own)  —  **  you  are 
some,  he  is  spirituel,\\t  is  charming,  going  to  like  him.  Though  you  have  not 
How  delightful  it  will  be  to  say  mon  beau-  met  him,  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  Why 
frlrel  But  you,  H^l^ne  !  ma  tth-Mre^  is  it  that  I  cannot  be  like  you  ?  Listen, 
ma  toute  belle,  you  saw  nothing  at  ali  ?  "  ,  girls  ;  there  is  a  new  monsieur  in  Pro- 
^  1  shall  see*  afterwards,"  said  H^l^ne.  vence  who  has  been  spoken  of  for  me, 
**  How  droll  it  all  is  —  how  strange  I  They  tried  to  keep  it  from  me,  but  I 
M^lanie,"  she  whispered,  **  let  us  talk  of  know  my  uncle  Gervaise  has  gone  to  in- 
something  else.  You  can  turn  the  con- '  quire  about  him,  his  disposition,  and  his 
versaiion  —  1  am  not  clever  enough. ,  lands,  and  all  that.  Ah  !  it  is  well  for 
But  to  think  he  is  here  —  in  the  house  ; !  you  to  smile.  H  the  blessed  Virgin  ami 
Unes  I  1  cannot  talk.  Let  us  think  of ,  my  patroness  Sainte  Clotilde  do  not  in- 
somcihing  else." 

Oo.ilde  had  gone  to  the  other  end  of 
the  large  room  to  bring  a  favourite  Sevres 
cup  from  the  shelf  on  which  it  stood. 
When  she  had  poured  out  her  chocolate 
she  seated  herself,  with  a  very  serious 
lace,  on  a  low  chair  by  Hdl^ne's  side. 
M^iaoie  had  placed  herself  on  the  arm  of 


terfere  for  me,  what  shall  1  do  H  all 
is  suitable  —  if  he  is  rich  enough  and 
not  too  wicked — what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
have  refused  so  many  already  ;  they  say 
1  am  capricious  —  romanesque — 1  don't 
know  what  besides.  The  blessed  Virgin 
grant  that  he  may  be  wicked,  or  de- 
formed, or  not  sufficiently  rich  ! " 
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**But,  ma  Clotihle,''  said  the  gentle 
Hdl^ne,  unconsciously  asserting  herself 
with  a  certain  dignity,  as  if  she  were  al- 
ready a  matron,  **  why  do  you  make  such 
evil  prayers  ?  Poor  gentleman,  what  has 
he  done  to  you  ?  And  if  you  reflect," 
she  added,  with  a  slight  blush,  *^you  will 
see  that  one's  parents  must  know  a  great 
deal  better  what  is  suitable  than  one's 
self.  They  can  make  inquiries,  they  can 
find  out  if  there  is  good  temper  and  good 
principles,  and  a  great  deal  besides,  as 
well  as  about  the  fortune.  A  young  girl 
cannot  make  such  inquiries,  you  know. 
How  could  I  or  you,  or  even  M^lanie, 
who  is  clever,  have  found  out  — '* 

Here  H^l^ne  stopped,  blushing.  Per- 
haps she  would  have  added,**  have  found 
out  such  a  paragon  as  M.  le  Baron  below 
stairs,  who  is  everything  that  is  noble 
and  admirable."  Hdl^ne,  heaven  be 
praised !  was  one  of  those  confiding 
souls  who  can  take  such  things  on  trust. 

Neither  of  the  others  made  any  objec- 
tion to  this  charming  faith.  But  Md- 
lanie,  who  was  stroking  her  sister's  dark 
locks  thoughtfully  with  one  of  her  hands, 
interposed  suddenly  on  her  own  side. 
"  Notwithstanding,"  she  said,  "  if  it  could 
be  done,  one  would  like  best  to  choose 
for  one's  self.  I  trust  my  mamma  and 
papa  for  everything ;  but  they  are  a  great 
deal  older  than  I  am.  They  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  people.  They  might  like 
some  one  whom  I  should  not  like.  If  it 
is  true  that,  among  the  English,  people 
choose  each  other  without  thinking  of  the 

if  they  meet  and  love  each  other  — 
and  then  are  faithful  ever  after,  whatever 
people  may  say  I  think  that  way  must  be 
the  best." 

**  M^lanie,  chirie^  you  must  not  be  ro- 
mantic." said  H^l^ne.  The  English  sto- 
ries are  very  pretty.  To  read  of  the  two 
lovers  is  pleasant,  I  allow  ;  but  then  if 
you  think  of  that  terrible  *  hoont  for  hous- 

bant*  that  people   talk  of  "  She 

said  these  three  words  in  English  ;  for 
the  young  ladies  at  the  chdUau  oi  Saint- 
Martin  were  very  well  brought  up,  and 
read  English,  and  had  quite  a  little  col- 
lection of  the  Tauchnitz  volumes.  And 
Clotilde  shrugged  her  handsome  shoul- 
ders with  an  answering  sentiment:  Md- 
lanie  was  more  doubtful. 

"  People  say  a  great  many  things  about 
others  countries  which  are  not  true  at 
all,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  the  chasse  aux 
maris  is  a  misunderstanding,  just  as  it  is 
a  misunderstanding  when  the  English 
say  so  many  unkind  thin||s  of  us  without 
'ng.   But  I  agree  with  Clotilde.  It 


is  very  well  for  ray  beau-frire ;  but  foi 
my  ■  No  ;  I  should  not  like  mamma 
to  choose  for  me." 

"You  are  unkind,  M^lanie," said  Hd- 
l^ne,  with  a  pout  of  momentary  offence. 

"  Ma  toute  bonne  /  Mon  Hillne  clUrie  / 
You  are  better  than  I  am  -r-so  much  better 
—  and  different.  We  are  not  made  all 
alike.  I  should  not  love  you  half  so  well 
if  we  were  the  same,  the  two  of  us.  I 
adore  my  little  sister  because  she  is  so 
different  from  me." 

The  good  Hdl^ne  was  very  peaceable. 
She  shook  her  head,  but  she  accepted 
the  explanation  ;  which,  however,  Clo- 
tilde interrupted  summarily,  in  her  im- 
petuous  way. 

"  Do  not  say  that  you  agree  with  me, 
Mdlanie,  petite  folle.  That  is  not  my 
way  of  thinking  at  all.  I  am  not  roma- 
nesqfte;  I  tell  you  so  every  day  of  my 
life,  and  you  can  see  it  easily  when  you 
look  at  me.  I  —  romanesque !  Listen. 
I  hate  the  tli ought  of  being  married  ;  I 
shall  never  marry ;  otherwise  I  am  like 
Hdl^ne.  Assuredly  the  parents  must 
know  best.  How  can  you  tell  when  you 
see  a  monsieur  whether  he  is  a  proper 
person  or  not  ?  You  can  see  if  he  is 
handsome  or  ugly,  but  that  is  all.  You 
cannot  go  and  ask,  '  Has  he  a  good  tem- 
per ?  Is  his  mother  pious  ?  Has  there 
been  anything  unpleasant  about  his  fam- 
ily ?  Is  he  sure  to  ranger  himself  and 
be  a  good  husband  ? '  Figure  to  your- 
self how  you  could  go  —  you,  a  young 
girl  —  to  ask  such  questions  !  But  your 
papa  and  your  mamma  are  not  ashamed  : 
it  is  their  duty.  If  that  were  but  all  —  " 
said  Clotilde,  sighing  heavily.  "  But 
what  I  detest  is  to  be  married  at  all.** 

"J/fZ  cousine^^  cried  Hdl^ne,  "you 
rave.  I  understand  you  still  less  than 
Mdlanie.  You  hate  the  thought  of  being 
married  1  but  what  will  you  do  then  ?  Is 
it  to  be  an  old  m  lid  PAnglaise  that  you 
prefer  ?  —  to  have  no  one  belonging  to 
you  ?  to  live  alone  till  all  your  relations 
are  gone  ?  and  to  have  no  children  —  no 
one  to  love  you  ?  " 

"  There  are  other  ways,"  said  Qotilde, 
oracularly;  and  she  rose  from  her  low 
seat  and  disappeared  into  the  little  dress- 
ing-room, where  she  rinsed  the  Sevres 
cup,  and,  wiping  it  lovingly,  put  it  back 
upon  the  itaglre, 

"  I  do  not  think  Clotilde  would  care 
for  her  chocolate  if  she  had  not  her 
Sevres  cup,"  said  H^l^ne  ;  "  but  what, 
then,  does  she  mean  about  other  ways  *• 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  comtesse^  the  mother 
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of  the  two  girls  and  auDt  of  Clotilde. 
She  came  bustling  in  through  a  door  in 
the  wainscot  which  led  from  this  room 
into  her  own ;  her  daughters  had  never 
all  their  lives  been  further  off  from  the 
maternal  wing.  She  came  in  brisk  and 
full  of  a  new  subject  —  overflowing  with 
M.  le  Baron.  The  mistress  of  this  house 
was  so  busy  a  woman,  and  so  energetic, 
that  to  secure  her  there  for  half  an  hour 
by  their  fire  was  a  great  matter  for  the 
girls.  They  drew  another  great  chair  to 
the  stove  for  her  close  to  H^l^ne's,  and 
clustered  close  about  the  little  centre  of 
warmth.  ^^Ecoutestj  mes  en/anis,  he  is 
charming,"  she  began  at  once  ;  and  all 
their  philosophies,  all  their  speculations, 
fled  before  this  more  immediate  interest. 
The  comtesse^  like  most  of  her  country- 
women, was  an  admirable  narrator.  She 
began  at  his  entrance,  and  gave  them  a 
full  and  animated  sketch  of  all  H^l^ne's 
suitor  had  said  and  done,  suppressing 
every  unnecessary  detail,  and  bringing 
out  every  point  with  an  art  beyond  art  — 
a  gift  of  which  she  was  scarcely  con- 
scious. What  emotions  passed  through 
H^l^ne*s  gentle  soul  as  she  listened, 
what  exclamations  burst  from  the  lips  of 
M^lanie  and  Clotilde,  we  may  leave  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader.  But  the 
eager  murmur  of  question  and  answer, 
the  tale  interrupted  by  perpetual  remarks, 
the  soft  laughter,  the  little  outcries  of 
curiosity  and  approval  and  interest,  were 
not  at  all  like  what  would  be  supposed 
likely  in  an  English  version  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  party  was  as  happy  as 
if  M.  le  Baron  had  been  the  most  roman- 
tic of  lovers.  There  was  not  the  shadow 
of  a  tragedy  visible  anywhere. 

The  family  of  Champfleuri  had  been 
for  a  long  time  established  at  Saint- 
Martin.  It  is  true  that  they  were  but  a 
branch  of  the  old  great  house,  originally 
one  of  the  first  in  Artois,  where  the  par- 
ent stem  still  lingered,  though  in  an  im- 
poverished condition  ;  but  it  was  always 
a  great  thing  to  have  survived  the  Revo- 
lation,  and  to  have  come  back  perma- 
nenily  to  the  old  home,  even  though  its 
importance  in  the  country  was  infinitely 
lessened.  M.  le  Comte  was  sometimes 
addressed  a^  Champfleuri  De  Saint-Mar- 
tin, but  be  discouraged  the  double  apel- 
tuive,  rightly  feeling  that  de  Saint-Mar- 
tlD  might  be  anybody's  name,  but  that 
^qui dit  Champfleuri  dit  tout'*  He  was 
not  himself  a  remarkable  personage,  but 
^everybody  said,  as  a  rider  to  this  as- 
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sertion  —  Madame  la  Coratesse  was, 
which  came  to  very  much  the  same  thing. 
He  was  a  well-shaven  man,  somewhat 
short  in  stature,  and  very  bland  and  de- 
lightful in  manner,  kind  as  all  French 
fathers  are,  and  setting  great  store  by 
his  wife's  opinion.  She  in  her  turn  made 
a  very  great  stand  upon  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  mon  mart.  They  were 
fond  of  each  other  still,  odd  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, though  the  yoMngvicomte,  their  son, 
was  a  married  man,  and  youth  and  its 
illusions  were  long  over.  Madame  de 
Champfleuri,  however,  was  not  old,  nor 
did  she  intend  to  become  so.  She  was  a 
handsome  woman  still,  handsomer  than 
either  of  her  daughters  would  ever  be,  all 
the  world  said.  For  notwithstanding  the 
natural  desire  of  mankind  to  worship  the 
rising  rather  than  the  setting  sun,  it  is 
curious  how  faithful  the  world  is  to  an 
old  love  in  respect  to  this  matter  of 
beauty.  "  She  will  never  be  what  her 
mother  was  ! "  —  how  often  do  we  hear 
such  words  !  .  There  was  some  excuse 
for  them  in  the  person  of  Madame  de 
Champfleuri.  She  was  not  quite  fifty,  of 
a  fine  commanding  figure,  straight  and 
alert  as  ever.  Her  hair  not  lost  any 
of  its  brown ness  or  gloss.  Her  eye  was 
as  bright  as  at  sixteen,  and  she  had  so- 
cial qualities  enough  to  make  up  for  her 
want  of  youth.  She  talked  very  well. 
She  knew  how  to  tenir  salon,  that  incom- 
municable art,  and  she  knew  besides 
how  to  manage  her  .house  down  to  the 
smallest  particulars,  and  all  those  arts  of 
economy  in  which  French  housekeepers 
are  so  famous.  She  had  brought  a  very 
good  dot  to  the  house,  which  made  her  still 
more  and  more  an  acquisition  to  the  fam- 
ily. Clotilde,  her  niece,  many  people 
thought,  could  have  done  no  better  than 
to  follow  in  her  -*epH,  and  add  her  fat 
acres  in  French  Flanders  to  prop  up  the 
family  of  Champfleuri ;  but  Clotilde,  as 
has  been  seen,  did  not  read  her  fate  in 
that  way,  and  the  heir  of  the  house  had 
married  elsewhere,  well,  but  not  too 
wisely.  The  dot  of  Frederic's  youn^ 
wife  was  enough  to  cover  the  additional 
expenses  imposed  upon  the  race  by  her 
accession  to  it,  but  did  not  leave  any  sur- 
plus over  to  enrich  the  house.  And  ac- 
cordingly it  was  very  important  to  see 
H^l^ne  and  M^lanie  comfortably  settled. 
The  comtesse  had  thought  of  little  else 
since  her  eldest  daughter  made  her  first 
communion.  She  was  not  ashamed  of 
this  **  preoccupation,"  nor  would  she 
have  disowned  it  at  any  time.  What  was 
the  use  of  a  mother  but  to  provide  for 
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the  settlement  of  her  children,  and  so 
arrange  life  for  them  that  it  should  be 
hippy,  and  easy,  and  free  from  care  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  she  had  never  re- 
ceived an  unmarried  man,  young  or  old, 
since  the  dale  we  have  already  specified, 
or  had  one  presented  to  her  in  society, 
without  immediately  weighing  him  in  a 
very  fine,  very  exquisite,  invisible  bal- 
ance, in  which  not  only  his  wealth,  and 
family,  and  consequence  were  weighed, 
but  other  matters  less  often  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
all  the  sons  of  all  her  friends,  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  upwards,  had  been  placed, 
one  by  one,  in  these  invisible  scales. 
The  results,  could  they  have  been  pub- 
lished, would  have  formed  a  very  fine  and 
instructive  record  of  the  young  men  of 
good  means  and  position  within  certain 
well-defined  limits ;  there  was  c^ou^h  to 
furnish  a  blue-book,  had  blue-books  been 
the  order  of  the  day.  She  had  even  clas- 
sified them,  as  if  they  had  been  conscripts 
—  so  many  of  them  eligible  for  immediate 
service,  so  many  held  in  the  reserve.  It 
was  an  object  of  study  which  had  cost  her 
agreatdeal  of  mental  and  other  exertion  ; 
and,  we  repeat,  if  you  suppose  she  was 
ashamed  of  it,  or  thought  it  an  ignoble 
occupation,  you  are  very  much  mistaken 
in  Madame  de  Champfleuri.  "  I  have  two 
daughters  to  marry,"  she  would  say,  with 
a  composure  which  would  have  put  a 
British  matron  to  the  blush ;  but  then 
her  mode  of  operation  was  very  different 
from  the  British  matron^s.  She  did  not 
take  Hdl^ne  and  M^lanie  about  to  all 
manner  of  balls  and  dissipations  ;  she 
did  not  throw  them  wildly  into  societv, 
trusting  to  their  own  exertions  to  provide 
the  necessary  establishment  for  them ; 
nor  was  she  required  by  her  soci<a1  creed 
to  speak  and  look  as  if  that  establish- 
ment was  the  last  thing  in  her  thoughts. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  avowedly  the  first 
thing  in  her  thoughts  ;  and  the  only  two 
persons  in  the  world  whom  she  never 
consulted  on  the  matter  —  who  were  left 
!n  total  ignorance  of  all  her  statistics  and 
all  her  diplomacy  —  were  precisely  H6- 
\hne  and  M^lanie  themselves.  The  two 
girls  were  aware  that  they  would  have  to 
marry  some  time,  but  there  their  infor- 
mation terminated.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course.  They  had  their  dreams,  no 
doubt,  like  other  girls  ;  but  they  were  so 
far  free  to  indulge  them  that  no  suggestion 
of  any  power  on  their  own  part  to  influ- 
ence the  matter  had  ever  breathed  across 
their  virginal  souls.   Their  hearts  were 


left  open  for  the  reception  of  a  possible 
romance. 

And  it  is  possible  that  the  young  and 
romantic  reader  might  consider  M.  le 
Baron  de  Mondroit  but  a  poor  conclusioa 
to  all  Madame  de  Champfleuri*s  exertions. 
He  was  a  true  little  French  hero  —  per- 
fectly ^^//^//r^ /7  /aut,  ^'^Taille  moyenns'*^ 
woul.i  have  been  a  French  official's  de- 
scription of  his  height ;  but  I  fear  an 
English  functionary  would  have  called 
him  —  with  that  orutal  plainness  of 
which  we  are  generally  accused  —  a 
little  man.  Certainly  he  was  not  tall  — 
but  he  was  perfectly  well  made,  slight 
and  elegant,  with  beautiful  hands  and 
feet,  such  a  man  as  a  loo  rough  gale 
mijiht  blow  away,  yet  one  whose  powers 
would  have  considerably  astonished  any 
opponent,  for  he  was  skilful,  if  he  was 
small.  He  was  very  clever  and  accom- 
plished, spoke  English  and  attempted 
German,  was  disposed  to  support  a  par- 
liamentary and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, should  such  a  blessing  fall  to  the 
fate  of  France ;  and  though  entertaining 
a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Legitimist 
party,  was  not  one  himself,  nor  indeed 
disposed  to  commit  himself  to  any  ex- 
treme line  of  policy.  He  had  been  in 
Italy  and  in  England,  and  had  even  made 
the  voyage  to  America,  which  is  an  ex- 
pedition which  it  is  very  expedient  to 
make,  and  which  tells  very  well  upon  pub- 
lic opinion  in  France.  Besides  all  this, 
he  had  a  very  tolerable  estate,  a  rich 
uncle  in  Normandy,  an  old  hdUl  in  the 
Faubourg,  and  nobody  but  creditable 
people  belonging  to  him.  His  mother, 
who  lived  chiefly  at  Mondroit,  was  of  un- 
impeachable antecedents,  and  everything 
about  him  was  satisfactory.  Perhaps  a 
few  inches  of  additional  stature,  or  a  few 
pounds  of  weight,  might  have  been  a  rec- 
ommendation "to  some  observers;  but 
people  in  France  are  less  moved  by  these 
most  petty  considerations  than  we  are, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Hdl^ne  felt 
any  twinge  go  through  her,  even  at  the 
first  agitating  moment  when  she  heard 
her  lover  described  as /tf^^///.  . 

The  drawing-room  at  Saint- Martin  was 
a  large  room,  occupying  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  house.  One  window 
looked  upon  the  park  behind,  another 
upon  the  little  square  of  .flower-garden  in 
front.  The  floor  was  tiled  ;  but  a  large 
soft  Aubusson  carpet,  one  gteat  bouquet 
on  a  creamy  mosssy  ground,  inlaid  in  a 
rich  border  of  colour,  covered  the  centre. 
Two  shaded  lamps,  each  with  the  shade 
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well  pressed  down  to  save  the  eyes  of  the 
company  (M.  le  Comte's  eyes  were  weak), 
made  the  room  partially  light.  A  huge 
wood-fire  blazed  on  the  vast  hearth,  mak- 
ing: an  illumination  more  bri;:ht  though 
less  certain.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  tapestry,  with  bands  of  while  and 
gold  between  ;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
rising  glow  of  the  fire  would  leap  and 
gleam  about  those  old  pictured  canvases, 
giving  a  tremulous  fantastic  aspect  of 
life  to  the  large  figures,  and  throwing  out, 
now  here,  now  there,  a  piece  of  scenery, 
was  pleasant  to  behold.  M.  de  Champ- 
fleuri,  who  was  the  first  to  come  down- 
stairs, stood  before  this  fire  and  turned 
himself  slowly  round,  letting  the  warmth 
penetrate  him  through  and  through.  He 
was  tired  and  chilled  with  his  long  drive, 
and  he  had  not  taken  time  to  array  him- 
self very  carefully,  but  appeared  in  a 
Frenchman's  curious  compromise  be- 
tween morning  and  evening  toilette  ;  the 
worst  of  which  compromise  was,  that  M. 
le  Comte's  linen  had  been  worn  all  day, 
and  was  somewhat  crumpled  about  the 
wristbands,  and  not  so  starched  and 
spotless  as  an  Englishman's  would  have 
been.  Madame  Charles  was  the  next  to 
make  her  appearance.  She  was  the  wid- 
ow of  M.  le  Comte's  only  brother,  and  a 
permanent  member  of  the  household ; 
but  she  had  not  been  one  of  the  party  in 
the  girls'  room,  and  consequently  had 
dressed  leisurely  and  came  down  early. 
She  was  an  extremely  neat  small  woman, 
in  black  silk,  with  dark  glossy  hair  care- 
fully arranged,  and  a  pair  of  sparkling 
black  vivacious  eyes  —  eyes  which  ob- 
served everything,  and  were  always  mak- 
ing observations.  Madame  Charles  came 
forward  to  the  fire  and  stood  beside  her 
brother-in-law  to  get  warm,  which  at  this 
season  was  the  first  necessity  at  Saint- 
Martin.  She  had  come  through  about 
half  a  mile  of  stony  corridor  and  stair- 
case, enough  to  chill  the  very  soul  out  of 
a  small  woman  in  an  ordinary  black  silk 
gown.  There  was  but  one  subject  that 
could  be  talked  of  on  such  an  evening. 
**EA  bien^  mon  frlre^^  said  the  little 
lady.  *•  At  last  you  are  quite  satisfied; 
he  has  got  your  own  ways  of  thinking  — 
your  revolutionary  notions  and  all." 

^  He  i.s  a  young  man  of  enlightened 
views/'  said  the  rubbing  his  hands 

gently.  "Yes,  I  believe  I  may  say  I  am 
satished ;  and  Marie  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied ;  we  are  in  accord  now  as  always. 
He  has  excellent  principles,  and  has  im- 
proved his  lands  greatly  since  he  got  pos- 
session of  them.  What  more  could  we 


ask  ?  and  besides  a  most  amiable  dispo- 
sition, he  has  that  uncle  in  Normandy, 
who  is  extremely  rich  ;  at  least  so  I  he  ir. 
We  are  much  obliged  to  your  friend  who 
first  suggested  him  to  us ;  indeed,  my 
dear  sister,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  you 
who  have  made  this  match." 

**  I  always  said  it  would  be  an  admira- 
ble arrans:cment,"  said  Madame  Charles, 
with  modesty,  neither  refusing  the  credit 
nor  making  too  much  of  it.  "  I  have 
known  something  of  the  Mondroits  all  my 
life ;  indeed  Henri  de  Mondroit,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  present  baron,  was  at  one  lime 
'  ihou^jfhi  of  for  me." 

"  The  Champfleuris  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  matters  were  otherwise 
settled,"  said  the  courteous  count,  with 
a  bow  and  smile.  Madame  Charles  in- 
clined her  head,  accepting  the  compli- 
ment. 

Afcrci,  mon  frlre^^  she  said;  and 
then  added  seriously,  **  It  is  curious  that 
I  should  have  been  left  a  widow  with  one 
son  just  the  same.  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  ;  but  I  should  be  happy  had 
I  found  for  my  Charles  as  charming  a 
fiancie  as  our  H^l^ne." 

You  arc  partial,  my  dear  sister,"  said 
the  count ;  **and  Charles,  with  his  excel- 
lent position,  and  the  talent  he  has  in- 
herited from  his  mother,  will  probably  do 
much  better  for  himself." 

These;  harmless  little  pleasantnesses 
go  a  long  way  towards  making  life  tol- 
erable ;  and  neither  on  the  one  side  nor 
the  other  were  they  insincere.  It  was 
true  that  Madame  Charles  did  hope  for 
and  aspire  to  a  larger  dot  than  Hdl^ne's 
for  her  clever  son  ;  but  then  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  she  could  not  have  de- 
sired for  Chaises  a  more  charmingy?^z;ir/tf. 
These  good  people  said  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  than  they  meant,  but  nothing  con- 
trary to  it ;  and  the  little  phrases  were 
pleasant,  and  oiled  the  wheels  of  existence. 
The  strangers,  however,  entered  at  this 
moment,  and  precluded  further  family 
conversation.  H^l^ne's  suitor  was  ac- 
companied by  his  friend,  that  most  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  every  gentleman  in 
trying  circumstances.  In  this  case,  as 
so  frequently  happens  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  the  two  young  men  who  came 
a-wooing  together  were  the  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  a  friendship  which  h3d  lasted 
not  only  through  college  studies,  but 
through  the  less  tranquil  experiences  of 
young  manhood.  They  knew  each 
other's  most  private  sentiments,  each 
other's  errors  —  not  only  everything  that 
was  kaowB,  but  everything  that  there  was 
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to  conceal  in  each  other's  lives.  Achille 
de  Santerre  was  considerably  taller  and 
stronger  than  Henri  de  Mondroit.  He 
was  le  grandy  2ind  the  other  U petit;  but 
he  did  not  fence  half  so  well  as  the  ele- 
g:ant  little  baron,  nor  was  he  so  perfect 
in  his  exercise.  He  was  less  perfect 
altogether,  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  lie  was 
a  discontented  young  man,  not  knowing 
very  well  what  to  make  of  himself,  long- 
ing for  something,  he  could  not  tell  what 
—  a  great  war  or  a  revolution,  or  some- 
thing which  should  loose  the  bonds 
in  which  society  was  tied  hard  and 
fast,  and  restore  to  him  some  way  of 
using  his  faculties.  For  what  was  he  to 
do  ?  He  had  no  terres  like  Henri  to  give 
him  occupation  ;  he  had  a  very  tolerable 
income,  but  no  wealth  to  speak  of.  To 
be  a  soldier  in  the  then  state  of  the  army, 
with  no  prospect  before  him  either  of 
worthy  war  or  personal  advancement, 
did  not  tempt  him.  Public  employment 
tempted  him  still  less.  He  hated  bureau- 
cracy and  centralization,  and  everything 
that  has  been  supposed  most  essentially 
French  in  the  way  of  government.  He 
was  a  liberal,  and  an  advanced  one  ;  but 
then  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  poetic 
mind  he  hated  the  dead  level  of  wordy 
democracy,  and  the  ignorant  and  mad 
theorizings  of  extreme  French  liberal- 
ism ;  so  that  this  young  man  was  not 
happy,  nor  at  all  satisfied  either  with  his 
position  or  his  prospects,  or  even  his 
present  errand,  which  filled  his  friend, 
who  was  the  principal,  with  so  much  de- 
lightful complacency.  Santerr«  thought 
it  was  a  hideous  bargain  that  was  about 
to  be  made — so  many  thousand  francs 
of  dot  against  so  many  acres  of  land,  so 
many  leases  about  to  fall  in,  and  an  old 
chdteau.  He  looked  forward  to  his  first 
sight  of  ih^/iancde  with  a  mixture  of  in- 
dignation and  pity  —  sentiments  which 
were  utterly  uncalled  for  in  the  circum- 
stances, as  the  reader  knows.  M.  de 
Santerre  had  been  ia  En'jland  for  three 
months,  and  had  learned  romantic  no- 
tions. 

The  ladies  came  in  together,  the  girls 
crowding  in  the  steps  of  their  mother 
with  an  embarrassment  not  a^  all  usual 
with  them  ;  even  Clotilde  felt  the  solem- 
nity of  the  moment.  Hdl^ne  had  enter- 
tained a  foolish  hope  of  remaining  undis- 
tinguished until  after  dinner  at  least,  and 
having  thus  a  moment's  breathing-time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  looks  of 
her  future  husband  before  he  identified 
her.  But  Madame  de  Champfleuri  would 
by  no  means  give  in  to  any  such  foolish 


fancy.  Men,  she  knew,  if  Hdl^ne  did 
not,  wtre  proverbially  dull  and  proverb- 
ially perverse.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case, 
M.  de  Mondroit  would  fix  upon  the 
wrong  one,  and  probably  fall  in  love  with 
her  at  once  —  an  imbroglio  which  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  pronounced  the  name  of 
"  my  daughter  Hdl&ne  "  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct manner,  as  the  young  men  came 
forward.  There  were  other  little  marks 
which  would  have  indicated  the  fac:  to 
an  acute  observer.  None  of  the  ladies 
were  in  such  toilet  as  is,  or  rather  w:is, 
considered  necessarv  in  England.  Ma* 
dame  de  Champfleuri  would  have  fainted 
outright  had  the  idea  of  presenting  her- 
self dicolletie  at  a  small  dinner  in  her 
own  house  been  suggested  to  her  mind. 
But  all  the  female  staff  of  her  house  had 
come  to  the  front  for  the  decoration  of 
H^l^ne.  Her  sister  and  cousin  had 
effaced  themselves,  as  they  would  have 
said.  They  were  dressed  much  alike  to 
the  common  eye  ;  but  to  their  own  con- 
sciousness, and  to  that  of  Madame 
Charles,  who  recognized  the  self-abnega- 
tion in  a  moment  —  and  even  to  that  of 
Henri  de  Mondroit,  which  was  observant 
and  cultivated  in  this  point  —  the  subtle, 
fine  distinction  could  not  be  overlooked. 
For  Hdl^ne  was  radiant  in  the  perfection 
of  her  simple  and  youthful  toilet.  Her 
beautiful  shining  hair  was  made  the  very 
most  of  ;  her  pretty  maidenly  ornaments, 
not  too  rich  or  brilliant,  were  chosen  with 
the  utmost  care.  "  My  daughter  H^l^ne  5 
my  •  daughter  M^lanie,  and  my  niece, 
Mademoiselle  de  Vertpr^s,"  was  added 
carelessly,  in  a  quite  difterent  tone.  Thus 
all  possibility  of  mistake  was  obviated. 
There  were  four  other  guests  besides 
those  we  have  indicated  to  the  reader  — 
three  gentlemen,  of  whom  we  have  no  par- 
ticular need  for  the  moment,  and  no  space 
to  introduce  at  length  to  wit,  M.  Thelan- 
dier,  a  legal  functionary,  from  the  cktf' 
lieu  of  the  department ;  M.  Deschauz, 
from  Paris,  who  was  a  man  of  letters, 
collecting  details  for  a  history  of  the  prov- 
ince ;  and  M.  de  Bois-Sombre,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood.  All  these 
o^entlemen  had  bits  of  red  ribbon  at  their 
button-hole,  and  they  were  all  conversa- 
tional ;  but  as  they  do  not  concern  us  nor 
the  reader,  we  may  be  permitted  at  this 
moment  to  leave  them  out.  The  fourth 
person  was  Miss  Winchester,  the  Eng- 
lish governess,  who  had  brought  up 
M^lanie  and  H^l^ne. 

"  Figure  to  yourselves,"  said  Madame 
de  Champfleuri,  "  that  Madame  de  Men- 
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droit  has  the  kiadness  to  remember  hav- 
ine  seen  me  at  my  dibut  in  the  world,  I 
will  not  say  how  many  years  ago.  What 
a  regret  for  me  that  I  am  not  equally 
clear  in  my  recollections  I  The  memory, 
I  am  certain  of  it,  ought  to  be  specially 
caltivated  when  one  is  young.  How 
many  delightful  souvenirs  one  can  then 
collect  for  the  enlivenment  of  one's  old 
age  1  And  when  you  think  that  every 
one  whom  you  have  ever  met  with  once, 
is  very  nearly  certain  to  reappear  in  your 
life  » 

"But  what  an  appalling  suggestion  I  " 
said  Henri  de  Mondroit ;  "  though  there 
are  indeed  people  whom  one  cannot  see 
too  much  of.  Ladies  have  an  advantage 
over  us  in  this  respect.  Their  path  is 
seldom  crossed  by  the  hideous  visions 
which,  for  example,  we  see  in  travelling. 
What  a  relief  it  is  to  re-enter  our  smiling 
France,  where  every  peasant  has  an 
agreeable  word,  after  a  journey  4  Pitran- 
geri  In  America,  where  I  have  just 
been  " 

•*  Ah  1  M.  le  Baron  has  come  from 
America  ? "  said  the  magistrate.  **  I 
have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  that 
carious  society.  It  is  there  that  democ- 
racy is  fully  on  its  trial.  It  is  the  great 
problem  of  our  days  —  it  is  the  " 

"  Monsieur  de  Santerre  has  been  a 
traveller  too,"  said  the  countess,  turning 
graciously  to  the  other  side.  He  was 
placed  between  herself  and  H^l^ne,  who, 
by  excess  of  delicacy,  had  shrunk  from 
the  neighbourhood  01  her  future  husband, 
but  who,  amid  the  hum  of  conversation 
and  the  flutter  of  excitement,  which  made 
her  head  whirl,  was  more  conscious  of 
the  voice  discoursing  about  America  on 
her  mother's  other  side  than  of  anything 
addressed  to  herself.  Santerre  had  been 
but  a  silent  companion  for  a  Frenchman. 
He  was  too  curious  about  the  business  in 
which  he  found  himself  involved  to  carry 
out  bis  own  intention  of  inquiring  into 
Ibe  mind,  and  ways  of  thinking,  of  H^- 
lene.  His  eye  had  been  attracted  in 
spite  of  him  by  the  soft  eyes  of  M^ianie 
and  the  fair  Flemish  beauty  of  Clotilde. 
There  was  a  bewildering  flutter  of  woman- 
kind in  the  air,  to  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed, and  which  turned  his  head  slightly, 
though  a  man  of  his  nation  ought  to  have 
known  better ;  but  then,  a  man  is  a  man 
first  of  all,  and  only  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Englishman  in  the  second  place,  which  is 
a  distinction  we  are  all  apt  to  lose  sight 
of.  Henri  de  Mondroit  was  conscious  of 
the  same  feminine  atmosphere,  but  it 
only  excited  him  pleasantly  and  moved 


him  to  do  his  best ;  it  did  not  confuse 
him  and  turn  his  head.  The  consequence 
of  the  countess's  challenge  was,  that 
Hdlftne  was  left  tolerably  free  to  indulge 
her  own  thoughts  and  to  listen  to  that 
voice  on  her  mother's  other  side  which 
was  to  be  more  familiar  than  any  other 
voice  for  the  rest  of  her  life.'  How 
strange  it  was  I  She  could  not  even 
see  him,  for  Madame  de  Champfleuri 
sat  at  the  middle,  not  the  end,  of  her 
oval  table,  and  it  was  only  a  chance 
glimpse  of  his  profile  which  presented  it- 
self to  Hdlene.  But  she  sat  and  listened 
in  a  strange  dream,  answering  very  ab- 
stractedly to  the  gentle  remarks  of  old 
M.  de  Bois-Sombre,  who  had  known  her 
all  her  life,  and  who  made  allowance  for 
her.  "  Pauvre  petite  /  "  the  old  man  even 
said  once,  making  her  blush.  And  then 
he  added,  pouring  out  for  her  the  spoon- 
ful of  wine,  which  he  afterwards  deluged 
with  water  from  the  decanter  which  stood 
between  them,  "  M.  de  Mondroit  is 
charming.  He  is  a  young  man  of  his 
time,  with  all  the  amiability  of  the  old  r/- 

f'ime.  How  pleasant  it  is  for  us,  your 
ather  and  me,  Hdl^ne,  to  see  young  men 
who  will  take  our  place  when  France 
calls  I  "  Poor  old  M.  de  Bois-Sombre  I 
Franc*  had  never  called  him,  so  far  as 
any  one  had  heard  ;  but  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  his  old  sword  and  his  old 
name  would  be  a  loss  to  her,  and  that  it 
did  him  good  to  see  new  shoots  from  the 
old  noblesse  worthy  to  take  his  place. 

The  excitement  of  the  evenins:,  how- 
ever, culminated  for  all  parties  concerned, 
when  at  last,  when  the  dinner  was  well 
over,  and  everybody  had  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  blazing  faggot  on 
the  hearth  had  begun  to  fade  from  its 
I  first  brightness,  it  was  discovered  that 
Henri  and  Hdl^ne  were  talking  to  each 
other.  It  was  managed  in  the  easiest, 
the  simplest  way  possible  ;  and  thoua;h 
every  member  of  the  party  remarked  the 
conjunction,  and  every  one  was  dying  to 
know  what  the  two  would  say,  the  hum 
of  talk  did  not  catch  a  sudden  chill,  as  it 
would  have  done  in  England,  but  rather 
grew  louder  and  more  earnest,  with  the 
benevolent  intention  of  protecting  and 
sheltering  the  lovers.  The  lovers  !  — 
were  they  entitled  to  that  name,  these 
two  young  people,  brought  together  by 
their  friends,  and  about  to  exchange  so 
many  worldly  advantages  on  one  side  for 
so  many  on  the  other  ?  Two  people  in 
.  the  company  doubted  the  fact,  and  felt 
hotly  indignant  in  their  different  ways. 
One  or  them  was  Miss  Winchester,  who 
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sat  bolt  upright,  and  worked  at  her  lace 
as  if  she  were  working  for  a  wager. 
Snnterre  looked  on  with  something  of 
the  same  feelings,  though  otherwise,  ex- 
pressed. Was  this  all  that  life  was  to 
come  to?  he  thought  —  life,  and  love, 
and  passion,  and  all  that  poets  had 
feigned,  brought  down  to  a  decorous  in- 
terview, with  the  whole  family  looking 
on.  He  felt  disposed  to  the  "  hollow 
laugh  "  of  Uyronic  scorn.  Mdlanie,  too, 
was  a  little  doubtful  as  she  lifted  her 
sweet  eyes  furtively  to  see  what  was  to 
be  seen.  There  was  very  little  to  be 
seen  ;  hut  then  M^lanie's  whole  soul  was 
moved  in  one  flow  of  sympathy  for  her 
sister.  S'^e  could  scarcely  keep  those 
sweet  caressing  words,  Mon  HSlhie 
bien  aimSe^  ma  pauvre  chlrcy  via  douce 
petite  saeiir !  from  dropping  out  of  her 
lips,  or  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes. 

This  was  all  that  was  said  in  the  short 
tite-d-tSte  which  interested  so  many  spec- 
tators : 

**  Mademoiselle  Hdl^ne  loves  to  be  oc- 
cupied, I  see.  How  pretty  it  is,  this  lace  ! 
it  is  a  charming  fashion.  My  mother 
might  have  saved  some  of  her  old  lace 
had  she  known  how  to  work  like  this. 
She  gave  a  whole  parure,  I  have  been 
told,  to  ornament  the  altar  where  I  made 
my  first  communion." 

**  It  was  well  employed,"  said  Hdl^ne 
with  effusion.  "  I  have  heard  of  ma- 
dame  your  mother,  M.  de  Mondroit  — 
that  she  is  so  pious  and  so  good  to  the 
poor." 

"  She  is  very  good,"  said  Henri ; 
"  they  all  love  her  at  Mondroit.  I  hope 
Mademoiselle  H^l^ne  might  find  her 
agreeable  were  they  to  meet.  There  is  a 
something,  an  expression,  which  makes 
a  resemblance  between  you.  The  good 
always,  I  think,  resemble  each  other. 
You  love  the  country  too  ?  You  prefer 
your  old  ch&teau^  n'est  ce  pas^  Mademoi- 
selle H^l^ne  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  H^l^ne,  with  momentary 
hesitation ;  and  then  feeling  that  she 
was,  as  it  were,  on  her  trial,  and  that  ab- 
solute truth  was  necessary,  she  added 
with  a  voice  that  faltered  slightly,  **but, 
Monsieur^  if  I  must  be  quite  sincere,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  love  Paris  too.  I 
like  to  go  a  little  into  the  world  —  not 
tQO  much  —  not  from  one  ball  to  another, 
and  from  one  soiree  to  another,  like  some 
ladies ;  but  still  I  should  be  false  if  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  I  am  fond  of  Paris  too." 

Mais  c'est  adorable /^^  cried  the 
young  maa ;  and  then  he  said,  with  all 


the  respect  and  devotion  which  became 
his  circumstances,  "In  this,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  we  agree  perfectly ; 
that  is  exactly  my  own  feeling.  A  little 
of  Paris  —  the  opera  and  the  theatre  and 
the  world  —  and  then  Mondroit  —  I 
mean,  pardon  me,  the  country,  where  one 
was  born  ;  and  one's  old  friends,  and 
that  vie  ds  famille  which  is  the  most  per- 
fect, the  most  delicious  I  How  happy  I 
am  to  feel  myself  so  entirely  in  harmony 
with  a  belle  Ame  like  that  of  Mademoiselle 
Hdlane  !  " 

**  H($l^ne,  chSrie^  come  and  make  tea  for 
us,"  said  the  clear  voice  of  the  countess 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  They 
thought  she  was  cruel ;  but  Madame  de 
Champfleuri  knew  exactly  what  was  right 
to  be  done.  And  the  gentle  Hdl^ne  rose 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  and  poured 
out  the  tea  ;  which  was  very  weak  stuff.  I 
am  obliged  to  confess,  and  filled  Miss 
Winchester  with  mighty  contempt  for 
French  imperfection.  And  thus  the  woo- 
ing was  done.  The  most  charming  thrill 
and  flutter  of  youthful  sentiment  was  in 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  two  when  they 
separated,  and  when  M.  de  Mondroit 
ventured  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  fiancie 
after  he  had  kissed  her  mother's. 

ni. 

"  Btrr  she  is  charming  —  she  is  adora- 
ble ! "  cried  Henri.  "  And  you,  what 
shall  I  call  you?  —  man  without  heart, 
without  sympathy  I  how  shall  I  teach 
you  to  feel  as  I  do  ?  Douce  Hdllne  /  ange 
dema  vie!    I  tell  you'she  is  divine  !  " 

And  I  tell  you  you  know  nothing 
about  her,"  said  Santerre  the  prosaic. 
"  A  few  hours  ago,  mon  cher^  you  knew 
her  not  at  all.  Say  that  it  is  a  pleasant 
connection,  that  you  wish  for  a  wife,  that 
she  is  suitable  —  I  will  believe  you  ;  but 
*n  love  !  —  in  love  with  a  girl  who  lias  not 
spoken  ten  words  to  you  —  " 

"They  were  such  words,"  said  the 
lover  5  "alia  poem  was  in  them.  She 
told  me  of  her  love  for  the  country  and 
Miome.*  That  word  of  your  English 
friends,  I  allow,  has  something  sweet  in 
it."  (It  is  terrible  to  be  compelled  to  add 
that  he  pronounced  it  "  'ome.")  "  'Ome  I 
Avec  toi,  mon  Hiline  /  But  fearing  that 
I  should  be  prosaic  as  thee,  Achille, 
cette  ange  maae  haste  to  add  that  she 
was  not  all  angelic  —  that  she  loved  the 
world  and  gaiety  and  bruit^  and  even 
Paris.  She  would  not  have  me  think  her 
other  than  she  was ;  she  said,  '  I  wilt 
conceal  nothing  from  you:  you  have  a 
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right  to  know.  I  love  my  'ome  and  my 
beautiful  country  —  but  I  love  the  world 
too.' " 

That  was  candid,  at  least,**  said  San- 
terre. 

"  Candid  !  —  it  was  adorable  —  it  was 
angelic  !  What  more  would  you  have 
had  Innocence  say  ?  " 

I  should  like  my  Innocence  to  sav  a 
great  deal  more,'*  said  the  sulky  friena. 

The  reader  will  judge  with  what  preci- 
sion de  Mondroit  gave  his  report  of 
the  circumstances.  Santerre  was  par 
tially  melted  by  the  honesty  of  H^l^ne's 
avowal ;  and  yet,  being  in  a  perverse  con- 
dition generally,  comparing  her  with  his 
ideal,  he  concluded  that  she  had  said  too 
much  as  well  as  too  little.  It  was  not 
what  he  would  wish  to  have  said  to  him- 
self. Was  it,  perhaps,  he  wondered, 
what  that  other  one  with  the  sweet  eyes 
and  shadowy  looks  would  say  ?  That 
one  —  what  did  they  call  her  ?  Mari- 
anne ?  Madeleine  f  M^lanie  ?  Yes, 
M^anie  —  something  beginnipg  with  an 
M,  he  was  sure. 

"  My  mother  will  be  enchanted.  Pauvre 
bonne  mire  /  now  she  will  have  some  one 
who  can  understand  her  ^  who  will  make 
her  happy.  I  should  have  supposed  you 
had  more  interest  in  human  nature, 
Achille,  if  nothing  more.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  you  do  not  care  for  me ;  yet  the 
sight  of  one  happy  as  I  am,  and  of  that 
del  icious  blancke  criatUre  in  her  white 
robe,  opening  like  a  flower  —  " 

"How  do  you  know  she  is  opening 
like  a  flower  P"^* 

**  But  I  see  I  "  cried  Henri.  "  I  breathe 
the  fragrance  ;  I  have  the  use  of  my  eyes. 
If  you  will  not  either  smoke  or  sympa- 
thize, mon  ami^  go  to  bed,  I  entreat  of 
you,  and  leave  me  to  dream.  Though  it 
IS  only  ten  words,  as  you  say,  it  is  enough 
for  a  million  dreams  I " 

The  answer  Santerre  made  i^as  to  light 
his  cigar.  It  was  extremely  shocking 
and  dreadful,  I  am  aware,  but  they  meant 
no  harm.  They  were  in  Henrfs  bed- 
chamber:  a  long,  large  room,  with  two 
deeply-recessed  windows,  very  lofty  and 
not  very  light  The  curtains  at  the 
windows  were  scanty,  and  not  meant  to 
draw.  There  was  a  rug  before  the  fire, 
but  no  carpet.  The  polished  glistening 
floor,  the  white-panelled  walls,  were  cold 
as  the  frozen  moat  outside,  out  of  which 
the  chdteau  rose  in  all  its  solid  strength. 
Henri  left  the  side  of  the  stove  for  a 
moment,  and  threw  open  the  closed  shut- 
ter, letting  the  moonlight  shine  in.  The 
moon  shone  white  over  a  wilderness  of 
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snow,  which  had  a  white  cold  ghostly 
loveliness  of  its  own  ;  but  the  moonlight 
of  a  summer  midnight  would  have  suited 
better  with  Henri's  state  of  mind.  He 
came  back  shivering  to  the  stove  and 
took  his  seat  by  it,  turning  his  back  upon 
the  night.  But  he  had  left  the  way  open 
to  a  broad  flood  of  moonlight  which  came 
in  and  filled  the  recess  of  the  window, 
and  marked  itself  out  on  the  glistening 
floor  in  a  great  square  of  whiteness. 
Henri,  turning  his  back,  did  not  see  this 
silent  invasion  of  the  natural  and  super* 
natural.  Santerre,  however,  saw  it,  and 
somehow  it  softened  him  towards  his 
friend's  imbecility.  It  made  him  think 
not  of  Henri's  blanche  criature^^'  but 
perhaps  of  the  other  one,  the  shadowy 
maiden  who  was  associated  with  her. 
And  accordingly  they  sat  half  the  night 
together  smoking  their  cig^ars,  talking  of 
all  that  was  past  and  all  that  was  to 
come. 

In  Hdl^ne's  room  there  was  an* 
other  scene  not  dissimilar.  Madame  de 
Champfleuri  had  spared  her  daughter  any 
questioning.  She  had  read  in  H^l^ne's 
face  all  that  was  necessary,  and  had  dis- 
missed her  with  a  kiss  into  M^lanie's 
sole  society.  The  two  sisters  had  shared 
the  same  room  since  ever  they  could 
remember.  Their  studies,  their  readings, 
all  their  girlish  life,  had  passed  in  it.  It 
was  more  to  them  than  an  English  girl's 
bed-chamber  ever  is  to  her.  From  the 
Madonna  who  stood  with  uplifted  hands 
blessing  their  maiden  existence  from  her 
pretty  shrine  against  the  wall,  down  to 
the  cushions  of  needlework  in  their  chairs, 
every  pretty  thing  they  possessed  was  in 
this  place,  where  they  spent  so  much  of 
their  lives.  When  they  were  left  alone, 
H^l^ne  drew  M^lanie  softly  to  the  great 
window,  which  was  full  of  the  same 
moonlight.  A  woman  in  her  hour  ol 
romance  is  always  open  to  natural  in« 
fluences.  She  hung  upon  her  sister's 
shoulder,  and  whispered  all  that  had 
passed  into  her  ear.  "  He  told  me  of  his 
mother,"  said  H^l^ne.  "  That  good  Ma- 
dame de  Mondroit ;  and  how  good  he 
is  1  to  hear  him  speak  of  his  mother  is 
too  beautiful.  He  says  we  resemble  each 
other.  M^lanie  1 "  and  here  she  held  her 
sister  tight  with  a  sudden  clasp,  "  I  am 
eoine  to  be  happy.  I  feel  it.  Je  vats 
ttre  neureuseP 

''Ma  douce  Hmne!''  said  M^anie, 
with  many  kisses.  "  Ma  ckh^  petite 
sceur  /  '*  Her  sympathy  wa&  a  great  deal 
more  ready  than  that  of  Santerre.  She 
listened  to  every  word  of  that  brief  coa* 
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versatioD  over  and  over,  and  found  it 
interesting  ;  but  her  heart,  too,  was 
stirred  with  vague  suggestion  of  an  agi- 
tation whieh  was  different  from  that  of 
H^l^ne.  And  when  H^l^ne  had  said  her 
prayers,  and  had  gone  sweetly  to  sleep, 
with  a  little  flush  of  unusual  colour  on 
her  cheek,  her  sister,  in  her  white  dress- 
ing-gown went  and  had  a  last  look  at 
the  moonlight.  "  Notwithstanding  —  " 
said  M^lanie  to  herself ;  though  the  tear 
of  sympathetic  feeling  was  still  in  her 
eye. 

Things  went  on  after  this  much  as  they 
do  everywhere  when  two  young  people 
have  got  so  far  in  the  pleasant  path  of 
mutual  inclination.  These  young  people 
were  always  perfectly  reasonable.  Their 
walks  and  their  talks  were  not  pro- 
tracted affairs,  tedious  to  everybody  but 
themselves.  Madame  de  Champfleuri 
knew  exactly  what  was  convenable  in  this 
respect,  ana  kept  everything  in  perfect 
proportion  ;  and  the  docility  of  the  gentle 
H^l^ne,  which  might  have  provoked 
some  lovers,  filled  M.  de  Mondroit  with 
ever-increasing  admiration.  Everything 
was  arranged  and  settled  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  ;  the  day  of  the 
marriage  ;  the  residence  of  the  young 
couple ;  and  even  other  matters  quite 
prospective.  When  everybody  is  agreed, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  all  one's  little 
dispositions,  M.  de  Champfleuri  re- 
marked, after  he  had  ascertained  a  point 
that  he  was  anxious  about  —  to  wit,  as 
near  as  possible  the  chiffre  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  rich  uncle  in  Normandv. 
He  was  a  hopeful  man,  and  he  would 
listen  to  no  unfavourable  auguries  in  re- 
spect to  this  venerable  relation.  "  Marry  ? 
pshaw  I  pas  si  bSU,^*  said  M.  le  Comte. 

At  his  age,  and  with  a  promising  young 
nephew  like  Henri,  aspiring  to  a  connec- 
tion with  a  family  such  as  that  of  Champ- 
fleun,  it  would  be  a  crime  ;  and  few 
people  are  so  abandoned  as  to  become 
criminal  in  their  old  age."  As  for  Ma- 
dame de  Champfleuri,  though  she  refused 
to  reckon  the  uncle,  she  was  tolerably 
satisfied  with  the  baron's  other  revenues. 
**  Had  the  Champfleuris  been  what  they 
were  once,  our  daughter  should  never 
have  married  into  a  rank  below  her  fa- 
ther's ;  but  what  then  ?  We  cannot  ac- 
complish impossibilities.  M.  le  Baron 
has  principles  and  sentiments  of  which  I 
perfectly  approve,  and  his  means  are 
enough  for  comfort,"  the  comtesse  in- 
formed her  friends.  And  there  was  not 
one  dissentient  voice  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  both  parties,  and  the. perfectly  satis- 


factory character  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. "  Now  that  your  mind  is  casv 
about  H^l^ne,  you  will  be  able  to  give  all 
your  attention  to  the  settlement  of  M6- 
lanie,"  one  of  the  comtesse's  friends  said 
to  her.  "  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Champfleuri,  "  to  discharge  my 
dutv  equally  to  both  my  girls  ;  but  you 
understand  there  are  differences  of  dis- 
position to  be  considered  —  differences 
of  temperament.'*  She  would  not  for  the 
world  have  confessed  what  was  the  truth, 
that  M^lanie  was  a  great  uneasiness  to 
her,  showing  inclinations  to  think  for 
herself,  and  none  of  that  docility  which 
was  the  charm  of  the  gentle  H^l^ne. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  spring, 
three  months  after  the  first  introduction 
which  we  have  described.  In  the  mean- 
time the  course  of  that  gentle  love  ran 
perfectly  smooth.  They  had  one  little 
quarrel  which  was  kept  up  for  two  days, 
and  which  Hdl^ne  afterwards  confessed 
was  very  exciting  and  the  best  part  of  the 
whole.  But  such  dramatic  episodes, 
though  they  enliven  life,  are  not,  as  she 
wisely  reflected,  life  itself  ;  and  H^l^ne's 
mind  was  fully  and  most  seriously  occu- 
pied with  her  trousseau^  with  her  corre- 
spondence, and  with  all  the  little  arrange- 
ment she  had  to  make  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  filial  duties  she  could  no 
longer  attend  to.  "You  will  write  mam- 
ma's notes,  Mdlanie,"  she  said  to  her 
sister  ;  "  but  I  fear  you  will  not  be  care- 
ful about  all  the  nuances  of  the  little 
words.  Mamma  is  very  careful  in  such 
matters.  She  does  not  say  ^  ma  trh 
chlre '  to  everybody,  as  we  do.  And  you, 
M^lanie,  you  are  not  thoughtful ;  you  will 
say  ^mon  aimable  amW*  when  you  ought 
to  be  more  familiar,  and  *  ma  toute  bonne  * 
to  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Haute- 
Maison.  Yes,  poor  petite  mamma,  and 
poor  M^lanie,  you  will  both  want  me. 
And  you  will  forget  which  part  of  the 
journal  to  read  to  papa  while  he  takes  his 
coffee.  One's  parents  do  not  like  to  tell 
one  the  same  things  every  day.  But 
do  not  cry,  M^lanie.  Your  eyes  will  be 
red  for  to-morrow,  and  we  have  still  so 
much  to  do  " 

"  Mon  Hillne  /  ma  petite  sceur  I "  said 
M^lanie,  with  many  tears.  It  was  the 
eve  of  the  wedding,  and  the  poor  child's 
heart  was  full.  But  H^l^ne  was  gently 
tranquil,  as  she  had  been  on  the  much 
more  agitating  evening  when  M.  le  Baron 
made  his  first  appearance.  That  moment 
of  deepest  importance  had  indeed  shaken 
her  composure  a  little,  but  now  every- 
thing was  straightforward.  She  knew  her 
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duty,  and  the  only  things  was  to  do  it 
There  was  a  great  gathering  of  all  the  re- 
lations, to  whom,  however,  we  must  not 
venture  to  introduce  the  reader.  They 
were  all  excellent  persons,  and  many  of 
them  interesting  in  their  way  ;  but  in  the 
poor  little  page  which  is  allowed  to  us, 
how  shall  we  produce  these  ornaments 
of  society  with  the  importance  which  is 
their  due  ?  Clotilde  was  of  course  one 
of  the  party,  but  in  an  anxious  and  de- 
pressed state  of  mind,  which  interfered 
with  her  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 
"  Figure  to  yourself  that  though  the  one 
in  Provence  happily  turned  out  ineligi- 
ble, there  is  another  with  whom  they 
threaten  me,"  she  said.  "  This  monsieur 
is  of  La  Beauce  ;  he  has  cornfields  to  fill 
the  world.  If  it  were  not  that  I  trusted 
in  my  holy  patroness,  and  the  good  and 
blessed  Virgin,  I  should  die.  But  you 
will  see,  mes  trls  chores,  something  will 
happen.  I  shall  be  delivered  once 
more." 

But  alas  1  we  cannot  enter  further  into 
all  these  maidenly  confidences,  or  into  the 
last  words  and  legacies  of  a  hundred  little 
duties  which  H^l^ne  made  to  Mdanie  ; 
nor  can  we  describe  the  visit  to  the 
viairu  with  M.  le  Maire  in  his  scarf  and 
ail  bis  pomp,  making  Henri  de  Mondroit 
and  H^l^ne  de  Champfleuri  legally  one  ; 
nor  the  more  imposing  and  real  ceremony 
next  day,  when  monseigneur  himself  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  happy  couple, 
recalling  to  them  all  the  souvenirs  of 
their  respective  families,  and  entreating 
them  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
noble  and  digne  parents  who  had  j^iven 
them  so  beautiful  an  example,  and  of  that 
sainU  dame  who  awaited  them  in  their 
fatore  home.  Monseigneur  was  famed 
for  addresses  of  this  description,  and  he 
VIS  himself  affected,  and  moved  all  the 
world  when  he  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the 
comte  and  comtesse^  and  of  all  the  admi- 
rable ancestry  of  both  parties,  who  had 
kftsuch  an  example  to  their  descend- 
aats.  Everything  was  bright  for  the 
young  pair  —  lovely  spring  weather,  clear 
skies,  flowers  and  blessings ;  and  M.  le 
Cur^  radiant  and  congratulatory,  and 
monseipuur  the  bishop  making  his 
charmmg  little  address.  It  was  printed 
afterwards  for  private  circulation  on 
gUzed  paper  with  gilt  edges,  and  the 
young  Baroness  de  Mondroit  has  always 
considered  it  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence. 
Even  Miss  Winchester,  when  she  wrote 
an  account  of  it  to  her  friends  in  £ng- 
Littd,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  every- 
thing went  on  beautifully^  and  that  the 
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bride  was  charming,  and  the  bridegroom 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  gentle 
H^l^ne  went  away  with  her  husband  into 
her  new  home  with  the  intention  of  be- 
ing a  very  good  daughter  to  her  new 
mother,  in  a  tender  flush  of  sentiment, 
dutiful,  affectionate,  happy,  and  sweet. 
Perhaps  there  was  not  much  passion  in 
the  matter  ;  but  then  passion  would  have 
been  considered  extremely  inappropriate 
both  by  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Champ- 
fleuri and  Henri  de  Mondroit  —  who 
were  the  two  persons  most  chiefly  con- 
sidered. 

. "  Cependant "  —  said  M^anie. 


From  The  Gentlemmn's  Magazine. 
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Unpublished  Letters,  Personal  Recol- 
lections, AMD  Contemporary  Notes. 

BY  S.  R.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER. 

All,  an  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  iaces.'— C^ri^x 
Lamb* 

"  My  chairman  comes  and  drags  me  out 
at  three  o'clock  daily  at  present  —  my 
only  chance  of  leaving  my  room  until  I 
pass  out  on  men's  shoulders."  This  was 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  Bryan  Waller 
Procter,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  October, 
1868.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1874,  the 
poet  died. 

The  fame  of  "  Barry  Cornwall "  eclipsed 
that  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  as  Charles 
Lamb  foresaw  when  he  wrote :  — 

Let  hate  or  josser  heats  their  foulness  mask 
Under  the  vizor  of  a  borrowed  name : 
Let  things  eschew  the  light  deserving  blame  : 
No  cause  hast  thou  to  blush  for  thy  sweet 
task. 

"  Mardan  Colonna  "  is  a  dainty  book, 
And  thy  **  Sicilian  Tale  "  may  ooldly  pass, 
Thy  "Dream"  'bove  all,  in  whicn,  as  in  a 
glass, 

On  the  great  world*s  antique  glories  we  may 
look. 

No  longer,  then,  as  "  lowly  substitute 
Factor,  or  Procter,  for  another^s  gains," 
Suffer  the  admiring  world  to  be  deceived ; 
Lest  thou  thyself,  by  loss  of  fame  bereaved, 
Lament  too  late  the  lost  prize  of  thy  pains, 
And  heavenly  tunes  piped  through  an  alien 
flute. 

A  curious  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  assumed  name.  Moore  writes  in 
his  journal,  on  July  9th,  1819,  "Went  to 
breakfast  with  Rogers.  ...  I  was  men- 
tioning the  poems  lately  published  by 
Barry  Cornwall,  which  had  been  sent  to 
me  by  their  author :  and  that  on  my  call* 
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Jng  at  the  pablishers* "  [C.  and  J.  Oilier] 
to  leave  my  card  for  him  I  was  told  his 
real  name  was  Procter,  but  that  *  being  a 

fehtleman  of  fortune  he  did  not  like  to 
ave  his  name  made  free  with  in  the  re 
views.'  *I  suppose,'  said  Luttrell,  *he 
is  of  opinion  gut  non  habet  in  crumend 
luat  in  corpore  t '  These  poems,  by  the 
way,  are  full  of  original  talent." 

The  "  fortune  "  was  a  chimera,  and  the 
theory  built  upon  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
Moreover,  Procter's  first  poems  did  not 
appear  under  the  signature  of  ''Barrv 
Cornwall,"  though  his  first  volume  dia. 
Jerdan  says  in  his  "  Autobiography  "  that 
the  Literary  Gazette  had  no  more  con- 
stant and  prolific  supporter  than  Procter, 
and  adds: — "His  first  appearance  in 
print  was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  No.  45, 
Nov.  29,  1817.  It  was  signed  with  the 
initials  of  his  real  name  and  not  '  Barry 
Cornwall,'  since  so  deservedly  popular. 
...  It  was  some  time  before  he  adopted 
.the  signature  by  which  he  is  so  well 
known,  and  his  numerous  charming  pro- 
ductions which  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
were  signed  '  B.'  or  *  W.,'  or  '  O.'  or  *  X.Y. 
Z:  "(Vol.  III.  p.  230.)  It  is  noticeable  that 
some  of  Procter's  contributions  to  the 
Literary  Gazette  showed  great  satirical 
power  —  a  faculty  he  rarely  exercised.  I 
may  add  that  some  of  the  most  passion- 
ate and  brilliant  of  his  shorter  poems  ap- 
peared under  the  signature  '*Z."in  the 
Monthly  Chronicle  yfhtn  edited  bv  Bulwer 
Lytton.  I  write  from  memory  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  years  were  1839-42. 

The  real  reason  for  the  pseudonym  was 
that  intellectual  reserve  and  sensitiveness 
which  influenced  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life ;  helping,  undoubtedly,  to  give  his 
poetry  its  delicate  and  subtle  refinement, 
but  secluding  the  poet  from  much  admir- 
ing and  enthusiastic  sympathy  such  as  he 
would  have  exulted  and  expanded  in. 
Yet  who,  knowing  anything  of  that  sentle 
and  generous  nature,  that  pure  and  ear- 
nest mind,  that  plavful  and  tender  fancy, 
could  have  wishea  one  trait  absent,  or 
thought  that  to  alter  a  single  particular 
would  not  have  been  to  injure  the  whole  ? 
As  things  were,  Procter's  circle  was 
almost  exclusively  a  literary  one,  which 
contracted  with  respect  to  inmates  as 
time  progressed,  but  had,  at  one  period 
or  another,  included  nearly  every  man  or 
woman  whose  name  is  famous  in  litera- 
ture and  art 

Byron  was  in  some  sense  an  exception 
to  this  rule  of  warm  and  affectionate 
admiration,  and  Procter  was  satisfied  that 
he  should  remain  so.  The  supercilious 
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patronage  extended  on  one  side  was  met 
on  the  other  by  the  instinctive  recoil  of 
fastidiously  delicate  taste  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  Byron  wrote  to  Murray  from 
Ravenna  in  January,  1821 :  — 

I  just  see  by  the  papers  of  Galignani  that 
there  is  a  new  tragedy  of  great  expectadon  by 
Barry  ComwalL  Of  what  I  have  read  of  his 
works  I  liked  the  "  Dramatic  Sketches,"  but 
thought  his  **  Sicilian  Story  "  and  "  Marcian 
Colonna,"  in  rhyme,  quite  spoilt  by  I  know 
not  what  affectation  of  Wordsworth,  and 
Moore,  and  myself,  all  mixed  up  into  a  kind 
of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to  produce 
a  good  tragedy  if  he  keep  to  a  natural  style, 
and  not  play  tricks  to  form  harlequinades  for 
an  audience. 

An  impassable  barrier  of  taste,  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  character  separated  these  two 
men.  My  father-in-law  (Mr.  John  Wat- 
son Dalby)  reminds  me  of  Procter  speak- 
ing, so  recently  as  1868,  of  Byron's  poetry 
with  a  severity  of  censure  most  unusual 
in  him,  concluding  with  a  scornful  ^'•He 
write  a  tragedy  1 " 

In  1820,  Talfourd  tells  us,  Charles 
Lamb  "welcomed  in  the  author  of 
*  Dramatic  Scenes,'  who  chose  to  ap- 
pear in  print  as  Barry  Cornwall,  a  spirit 
most  congenial  with  his  own  in  its  se- 
rious moods — one  whose  genius  he  bad 
assisted  to  impel  towards  its  kindred 
models,  the  great  dramatists  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  and  in  whose  success  he  re- 
ceived the  first  and  best  reward  of  the 
efforts  he  bad  made  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
those  old  masters  of  humanity."  In  bis 
celebrated  "  Letter  to  Southey,"  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  October,  1823, 
Lamb  himself  speaks  of  "  Procter,  can- 
did and  affectionate  as  his  own  poetry." 

Among  Lamb's  correspondence  will  be 
found  several  charming  letters  to  Procter, 
including  one  especially  amusing,  in 
which  he  taxes  his  young  friend's  pro- 
fessional acumen  by  putting  a  highly  in- 
volved case  of  inheritance  For  his  opinion 
concerning  imaginary  property  left  to 
Lamb  by  a  purely  imaginary  aunt  This 
is  followed  by  a  request  for  some  verses 
for  the  album  of  "  a  girl  of  gold.  Six  lines 
—  make  'em  eight — signed  *  Barry  C 
They  need  not  be  very  good,  as  I  chiefly 
want  'em  as  a  foil  to  mine.  .  .  .  The  lines 
may  come  before  the  law  question,  as 
tha{  cannot  be  determined  before  Hilary 
Term,  and  I  wish  your  deliberate  judg- 
ment on  that.  The  other  may  be  flimsy 
and  superficial."  The  "girl  of  gold" 
was  Emma  Isola,  afterwards  Mrs.  Mozon^ 
and  still  living. 
The  last  dinner-party  Lamb  attended 
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was  at  the  hoase  of  Talfourd,  where  Bar- 
ron Field,  John  Forster,  and  Procter  met 
bim.  Procter's  was  one  of  the  names 
mnrmared  by  Lamb  on  his  death-bed  in 
the  December  of  1834;  and  Procter 
wrote  the  affectionate  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lamb  which  appeared  in  the  Athe- 
naum  of  January  24,  1835. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  known  to  Procter  even 
before  Lamb.  I  find  no  record  of  the 
date  of  their  first  becoming  acquainted 
in  HoDt's  "  Autobiography ; "  but  among 
bis  unpublished  correspondence  given  to 
roe  in  1873  t>y  his  son  Thornton,  there  is 
a  copy  of  a  note  from  Hunt  to  Procter, 
dated  November  7, 1818.  It  merely  post- 
pones a  dinner-engagement,  but  shows 
how  early  the  two  poets,  so  well  fitted 
for  friendship,  had  become  friends.  In 
March,  18 19,  Hunt  wrote  to  Mrs.  Shelley 
(then  in  Italy) : —  I  have  also  made  a 
very  pleasant  acquaintance  in  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Procter,  who  was  a 
little  tJoy  at  Harrow  when  Lord  Byron 
was  there,  and  who  wrote  the  verses  in 
the  *  Pockct-Book '  signed  *  P.  R.*  Al- 
beit bred  up  in  different  notions,  he  is  a 
great  admirer  of  Shelley's  book,  and  has 
a  fund  of  goodness  and  good  taste  in  gen- 
eral" Procter  evidently  appreciated 
Hunt  as  a  poet  and  consulted  his  judg- 
ment on  poetical  matters  very  early  ;  for 
I  have  a  letter  of  his  to  Hunt  dated 
March  23,  18 19,  requesting  to  have  re- 
turned by  the  "  twopenny  post  the  two 
sketches  entitled  'Angelo.'  I  have  an 
idea,"  he  continues,  "of  altering  the 
sisetch,  and  unless  I  have  it  my  purpose 
will  cooL  ...  I  purpose  confining  the 
Hrst  scene  entirely  to  the  subject  of  his 
supernatural  matters  {i,e.^  excluding  all 
about  a  certain  General  Abdallah)  and  to 
let  it  terminate  with  his  daughter's  death. 
The  second  scene  is  a  mere  monologue, 
but  as  I  like  it,  notwithstanding  its  extrav- 
agance, I  shall  endeavour  to  dovetail  it 
somehow  with  the  first  scene.  If  you 
can  just  run  your  eye  over  it  before  you 
put  on  an  envelope  I  shall  be  glad." 
Hunt's  departure  for  Italy  to  join  the 
Sbelleys  and  Byron  caused  a  break  in 
the  indmacy.  Before  giving  some  of  the 
characteristic  and  as  yet  unpublished  let- 
ters which  passed  between  Procter  and 
Hunt  after  the  latter's  return  to  England, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  condense  a  very 
minute  description  of  Procter  at  this  time 
by  P.  G.  Patmore,  as  well  as  references 
to  an  event  which  happened  durine 
Hunt's  absence.  Speaking  of  the  social 
gatherings  at  the  "Southampton"  de- 
scribed by  Hazlitt  in  his  essay  on  Cof- 


fee-house Politicians  "  in  «  Table  Talk,'* 
Mr.  Patmore  says  :  "  Three  or  four  indi- 
viduals used  to  form  part  of  those  pleas- 
ant symposiu  ,  .  .  The  most  distin- 
guished of  these  was  the  amiable  and 
gifted  Barry  Cornwall.  He  used  seldom 
to  grace  our  simple  feasts,  but  when  he 
did  look  in  everything  went  off  the  bet- 
ter for  his  presence  ;  for  besides  Hazlitt's 
being  fond  of  his  society,  and  thinkin^f 
so  highly  of  his  talents  as  always  to  talk 
his  best  when  Procter  was  one  of  the 
talkers,  there  is  an  endearing  something 
in  the  personal  manner  of  that  exquisite 
writer,  an  appearance  of  gentle  and  ge- 
nial sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  he  talks,  which  has  the  effect 
of  exciting  towards  him  that  personal  in- 
terest from  which  it  seems  itself  to  spring. 
In  Procter  Hazlitt  always  found  a  man 
of  fine  and  delicate  intellectual  preten- 
sions, who  was  nevertheless  eager  and 
pleased  to  listen  to  all  the  insignificant 
details  of  his  daily  life,  which  so  often 
made  the  favourite  theme  of  his  conver- 
sation, and  seemed  to  ordinary  hearers 
utter  commonplace ;  but  from  which 
Hazlitt  used  to  extract  material  for  subtle 
theories  of  the  human  character,  6r 
themes  for  conveying  deep- though  ted 
wisdom  of  the  purest  morality.  To  Proc- 
ter, and  to  him  alone  (except  myselQ 
Hazlitt  could  venture  to  relate  in  all  their 
endless  details  those '  affairs  of  the  heart ' 
in  one  of  which  his  A^ad  was  always  en- 
gaged, and  which  happily  (with  one  fatal 
exception)  always  evaporated  in  that  in- 
terminable talk  about  them  of  which  he 
was  so  strangely  fond." 

"  Strangely  f6nd,"  indeed  I  In  speak- 
ing of  Hazlitt  recently  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Dalby 
Procter  said  :  "  William  Hazlitt  was  the 
most  brilliant,  the  keenest  critic  Eng- 
land ever  possessed — but  the  strangest 
man  ! " 

Perhaps,  however,  a  secret  «ympathy 
unsuspected  by  Patmore,  which  Procter 
would  not  profane  by  words,  lay  at  the 
root  of  his.  toleration.  Real  love  in  our- 
selves makes  us  bear  with  even  the  sem- 
blance of  love  in  others ;  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  Procter  was  for  many  vears 
devoted  to  one  passion,  not  destinecf,  like 
poor  Hazlitt's  for  his  "  Cynthia  of  the 
minute,"  to  evaporate  in  interminable 
talk,  but  to  become  the  abiding  blessing 
of  his  home.  Returning  to  Moore's 
Diary,  we  read  under  the  date  April  12, 
1823:  —  "Rogers  fixed  for  me  to  meet 
Barry  Cornwall  (Mr.  Procter)  at  his 
house ;  a  gentle,  amiable-mannered  per- 
son in  very  ill-health,  which  has  delayed 
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his  marriage  with  a  person  he  has  long 
been  in  love  with  ;  she,  too,  an  invalid  ; 
and  somebody  the  other  day  described  the 
two  lovers  supping  together  at  nine  o'clock 
on  water  gruel."  Not  much  longer  was 
the  marriage  delayed.  In  1825  Lamb 
writes  to  Leigh  Hunt :  — "  Barry  Corn-* 
wall  has  at  last  carried  the  pretty  A.  S. 
They  are  just  in  the  treacle-moon.  Hope 
it  won't  clog  his  wings  — gaum^  we  used 
to  say  at  school." 

The  lady  of  Procter's  choice  could 
a£Eord  to  smile  at  these  playful  imperti- 
nences. She  was  Miss  Skepper,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu,  by  her  first 
marriage ;  and  all  the  wide  circle  of  her 
husband's  friends  paid  ready  homage  to 
her  charms  and  accomplishments.  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  [Lord  Houghton]  dedicated 
his  "  Life  of  Keats  "  to  her  as  "  a  poet's 
wife,  a  poet's  mother,  and  herself  of  many 
poets  the  frequent  theme  and  valued 
friend."  In  the  same  biography,  after 
saying  that  Keats  had  become  "  intimate 
with*  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  and  his  distin- 
guished family,"  Monckton  Milnes  quotes 
from  Mrs.  Procter  an  admirable  pen-and- 
ink  portrait  of  Keats.  She  was  celebrated 
among  all  who  knew  her  for  her  acute 
perception  of  likeness,  and  many  artists 
and  sculptors  have  sought  the  help  of 
her  criticism  during  the  progress  of  their 
works. 

As  an  instance  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge, Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  R.A.,  con- 
sulted her  when  executing  his  bust  of 
Leigh  Hunt  for  the  memorial  over  the 
grave  of  the  latter  in  Kensal  Green  Cem- 
etery. 

Some  of  Procter's  most  exquisite 
snatches  of  song  were  addressed  to  his 
wife  and  children.  Biography  so  often 
has  to  lament  the  uncongenial  marriages 
of  men  of  letters,  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  having  dwelt  a  little  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  Procter's  domestic  life. 

The  intimacy  between  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Procter  was  renewed  after  the  former's 
return  from  Italy  in  1825,  and  soon  grew 
into  an  affectionate  and  unclouded  friend- 
ship, maintained  as  long  as  Leigh  Hunt 
lived,  and  tenderly  treasured  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  survivor.  The  following  orig- 
inal letter,  in  my  possession,  is  among  the 
earliest  of  those  I  have  referred  to  :  — 

Highgate  —  near  the  Grove, 

July  13  (Thursday)^  i8a6. 

My  Dear  Procter,  —  It  is  a  monstrous 
thing  that  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long.  I 
am  willing  to  hope  that  a  little  of  the  mon- 
strosity is  on  your  side,  in  never  having  asked 
me  why  I  am  so  monstrous  myself ;  out  be 


that  as  it  may,  monstrous  I  am,  or  rather  mm- 
sUrouSt  as  they  spelt  it  of  old,  which  is  much 
more  ghastly,  wonderej^ed,  and  syllabi cal ;  and 
monsterous  I  will  continue  no  longer.  Be  it 
known  to  you  then,  that  here  is  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  you  to  behave  like  a  humane 
Christian,  and  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head 
— vindictive  charity,  —  unappeasable  forgive- 
ness. Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  come  to 
drink  tea  with  me  to-morrow  afternoon  at  five 

—  dinner  being  prohibited  him  by  that  "  sec- 
ond conscience  "  of  his,  as  he  calls  her.    Well ; 

—  to  meet  and  be  beatified  with  the  sight  of 
Charles  Lamb  comes  Mr.  Atherstone,  author 
of  some  poems  which  you  have  most  probably 
heard  of ;  and  as  poets,  like  lovers,  can  never 
have  one  beatific  vision  but  they  desire  an- 
other, I  no  sooner  mention  your  name,  than 
he  begs  me  for  God^s  sake  to  let  him  have  a 
sight  of  you.  Pray  gratify  us  all  if  you  can. 
Whether  you  can  or  not,  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  giving  you  a  look  in  myself, 
ana  would  have  done  so  now  but  am  prevented 
beyond  help. 

Hazlitt  has  gone  to  France,  and  is  to  write 
a  life  of  Bonaparte.    Does  Mrs.  Procter  ever 

fo  abroad  ?  I  mean,  as  far,  for  instance,  as 
lighgate.  There  are  some  ladies  here  who 
have  been  in  London.  —  Yours  ever,  my  dear 
Procter,  very  sincerely,         Leigh  Hunt. 

Mr.  Patmore,  whom  I  believe  you  have  met, 
will  be  with  us. 

To  .this  Procter  replied  :  — 

«S  Bedford  Square,  July  27,  i8a6. 
Mv  Dear  Hunt,  —  I  did  not  come  to  you, 
some  days  ago,  pursuant  to  your  invitation, 
because  m  truth  I  did  not  receive  your  note 
till  just  at  the  time  that  you  had  appointed  for 
my  being  at  Highgate.  I  had  then  to  dine 
and  travel  to  Highgate,  which  (considering 
that  the  stages  go  only  from  hour  to  hour)  I 
could  not  have  accomplished  till  about  eight 
o'clock.  This  would  have  narrowed  the  even- 
ing to  about  two  hours;  and  so  I  deferred 
coming. 

I  design,  however,  to  reward  myself  for  this 
abstinence  by  coming  to  you  early  some  after- 
noon—  some  day  perhaps  when  you  expect 
other  people,  as  that  will  enable  me  to  stay 
beyond  your  last  stage-coach  hour,  which  is  a 
too  early  one.  Tell  me  when  you  give  bread- 
and-butter  and  tea  to  your  fnends,  and  look 
out  for  me  at  three  or  four  o'clock.  My  wife 
thanks  you  for  your  recollection  of  her ;  but 
she  is  altogether  a  prisoner  at  home.  You. 
who  have  had  so  many  little  people  about  you, 
will  know  that  this  is  very  possible. 

Have  you  seen  the  caricature  of  Charles 
Lamb  ?  I  went  into  the  shop  of  a  printscller 
(whom  I  know)  and  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  heinousness  of  selling  such  a  libel ;  but  he 
attempted  to  justify  himself  by  saying  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  a  piece  of  scandal  or  libel, 
but  it  was  done  by  an  acquaintance  of  C. 
who  did  not  intend  to  libel  him  — and  finally 
that  he  had  sold  all  the  copies  he  had  of  this 
celebrated  critic  and  essayist. 
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Have  yoo  also  seen  a  print  illustrating  that 
pretty  story  of  the  "  Venetian  Girl "  [by  Leiffh 
Hunt]  which  appeared  in  the  Indicator  i  She 
is  represented  sitting  under  a  tree  with  a 
guitar  in  her  hand,  and  with  a  face  full  of  sad- 
ness. Perhaps  you  will  take  the  trouble  of 
dropping  me  a  2d,  post  note  at  your  earliest 
opportunity  to  say  whether  you  have  seen  the 
last  print  or  not — as,  if  you  have  not,  I  re- 
serve to  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  it  to 
you.  I  got  the  only  two  that  were  left  at  the 
publishers*. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well  at  Highgate,  and 
that  you  do  not  neglect  the  Naiads  (if  there 
be  any  on  so  high  a  spot)  for  the  Lares.  For 
myself,  I  am  altogether  abandoned  to  law.  I 

r«d  nothing  but  versus  **  from  night 

till  mom,  from  mom  till  dewy  eve,"  every 
sommer*s  day.  Now  and  then  I  read  a  rh3rme 
indeed — some  once  a  month  or  so,  when  the 
moon  is  full ;  and  I  must  confess  that  it  sounds 
sweetly  and  pleasantly  —  like  the  nightingale 
to  the  Arabian  bara  —  (although  1  do  not 
choose  to  quote  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  has 
been  Lowthering  again  at  the  Westmoreland 
election). 

Will  you  let  me  know  when  you  next  trip 
Londonwards?  —  I  do  not  usually  get  home 
till  four  o'clock,  but  I  will  make  holiday  or 
half-holiday  and  meet  you,  here  or  elsewhere. 
—  I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

B.  W.  Procter. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  Procter  and 
bis  family  spent  some  weeks  at  Raros- 
gate,  and  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt  jestingly 
alludes  to  his  vast  experiences  as  a  trav- 
eller :  — 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  how  I  have 
been  steaming  away  at  sea  —  how  I  have  seen 
Tilbury  Fort  and  the  Nore  —  the  Goodwins 
and  the  Reculvers  —  and  I  know  not  what 
It  would  be  quite  a  treat  to  you,  who  have 
only  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  swum 
down  the  Mediterranean.  —  I  am  called,  I 
must  set  off.  Let  me  know  when  you  come  to 
town,  and  I  will  on  my  part  put  on  my  post- 
shoes,  purchase  my  portable  soup,  &c,  and 
take  my  journey  into  those  remote  provinces 
Where  you  have  (I  hope)  already  planted  your 
laurels. 

These  "  vast  experiences  "  were  never 
much  extended.  My  wife  once  asked 
Procter  if  he  had  ever  been  to  Italy. 
**  Only  in  my  dreams,"  he  replied  ;  "  never 
actually  farther  than  Boulogne ; "  adding 
with  a  smile,  I  am  the  man  who  never 
travelled ! " 

In  1831  Procter  gave  Lei^h  Hunt  val- 
uable help  in  the  Tatler,  with  excellent 
dramatic  and  musical  criticisms ;  and 
about  the  same  period  some  graceful  kind- 
ness from  Mrs.  Procter  led  Leigh  Hunt 
to  say  :  —  ' 

Indeed,  a  kind  word  affects  me  where  many 


a  hard  thump  does  not  Nevertheless,  3roit 
must  not  tell  this,  except  to  the  very  mascu* 
line  or  feminine ;  though  if  you  do  not  take  it 
as  a  compliment  to  yourself  —  I  mean  the  con- 
fession of  my  weakness — why,  you  are  not 
Procter's  wife,  nor  Mrs.  Montagu's  daughter, 
nor  she  who  wrote  the  letter  this  morning  to  a 
poor  battered  author.* 

When  Leigh  Hunt's  «  Legend  of  Flor- 
ence was  announced  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1840,  Procter's  were  among  the  earli- 
est congratulations,  and  included  so  char- 
acteristic an  allusion  to  his  own  dramatic 
efforts  as  to  deserve  recording :  — 

4,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  5th  Feb.,  1840). 
My  Dear  Hunt,  —  I  write  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  say  that  I  sincerely  wish  ycu 
success  on  Friday  nieht  —  and  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it  It  IS  almost  twenty  years  (I  am 
sorry  to  say)  since  you  came  down  from 
Hampstead  on  a  good-natured  errand,  to  ap- 
plaud and  report  well  of  a  poor  play  called 
"  Mirandola.'*  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  and  I 
shall  not  fail,  in  my  turn,  to  come  and  look  at 
your  Florentine  lovers  on  Friday.  You  have 
pretty  well  worn  out  your  enemies,  and  have 
many  well-wishers.  Assure  yourself  of  suc- 
cess. Besides,  there  are  a  thousand  persons 
now  capable  of  valuing  the  delicacies  of  your 
play,  where  formerly  there  were  barely  a 
dozen.  For  my  own  part  I  shall  come  to  the 
play  fresh  and  with  my  faculties  about  me  — 
instead  of  being  stupid  and  exhausted,  as  I 
am  nine  nights  out  of  ten,  owing  to  my  sitting 
up  (at  work)  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

I  hope  that  you  are  better  than  when  I  last 
saw  you  —  that  you  are  writing  —  and  that 
you  enjoy  yourself  now  and  then  by  taking  a 
turn  on. the  sunny  side  of  Parnassus.  Pray 
believe  me  to  be  always  very  sincerely  yours, 
B.  W.  Procter. 

The  address  at  the  head  of  this  letter 
—  4,  Gray's  Inn  Square  —  reminds  me  of 
certain  brilliant  evenings  spent  there 
thirty  years  ago,  a  curious  feature  of 
which  was  the  supper  cooked  by  the  host 
himself  in  the  presence  of  his  guests. 
He  rang  a  small  bell ;  the  door  opened, 
and  a  hand  appeared  holding  a  silver  dish 
containing  venison  cutlets.  These  Proc- 
ter took,  and  broiled  over  a  small  spirit- 
lamp,  serving  up,  when  done,  a  cutlet 
"  hot  and  hot "  to  each  friend.  Every- 
thing was  in  exquisite  taste ;  the  linen 
of  the  finest  and  whitest,  and  the 
wines  very  choice — all  such  reauisites 
being  literally  "handed"  in  at  each  sum- 
mons of  the  bell,  for  no  servant  was  vis- 
ible in  corpore  vile.  What  the  talk  was 
I  leave  my  readers  to  guess  when  the 

•  "  Corro^ndeace,"  Vol  I.,  p.  a6». 
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men  assembled  were  Joha  Forster,  Leigh 
Hunt,  R.  H.  Home,  John  Kenyon,* 
Dickens,  Talfourd,  and  Procter.  Of  this 
galaxy  R.  H.  Home  and  John  Forster 
alone  remain.  The  former  may  be  called 
the  '*  last  of  the  old  poets,"  and  long  may 
lie  be  spared  to  as.  Between  him  and 
Procter  there  was  much  affinity,  for  both 
took  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  as  their 
models,  and  both  succeeded  in  giving  to 
the  world  works  which  have  become  clas- 
sical—  containing  the  pure  English, 
strength,  grace,  feeling,  and  fancy  of  their 
prototypes  without  any  of  their  grossn ess 
of  language  or  idea. 

In  1855  Leigh  Hunt's  "Beaumont  and 
Fletcher "  appeared,  with  the  following 
dedication :  — 

To  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  this  selection 
from  the  works  of  the  illastrious  poets  to 
whose  genius  his  own  is  in  many  respects  akin 
(without  having  to  regret  a  particle  of  what 
stained  it)  is  inscribed  oy  his  ever  obliged  and 
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affectionate  friend. 


Leigh  Hunt. 


Acknowledged  by  this  cordial  little 
note :  — 

3a,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place. 

Aug.  2,  1855. 

My  Dear  Hunt,  —  I  am  very  much  pleased 
(as  you  will  believe)  with  the  dedication. 
Your  note  brings  back  to  me  old  days  —  un- 
f orgotten  days  —  when  I  was  young  and  you 
were  almost  as  young  as  you  are  now ;  for  I 
see  (i'^  all  that  you  write)  that  you  have  grown 
young  and  buoyant  and  sunshiny  again. 
Where  is  the  mill  that  you  have  been  to? 
And  is  the  grinding  so  very  painful  ? 

Come  and  see  us  I  I  am  so  entirely  en- 
gaged—  day  after  day — that  1  can  do  little 
or  nothing :  promise  little  or  nothing  before- 
hand.  But  I  should  like  much  to  see  you 
much  oftener  than  I  do,  and  talk  of  old  times, 
of  old  acquaintances,  and  of  things  that  never 
can  be  old. 

Will  you  have  mutton,  sherry,  claret,  pud- 
ding?   Or  will  you  be  content  as  formerly 
with  ambrosian  diet  ?  Always  very  truly  yours, 
B.  W.  Procter. 

A  passage  in  the  next  letter  before  me 
(dated  November  14,  1856)  is  worth 
noting  by  those  who  possess  the  book  to 
which  It  refers  :  — 

Chapman  and  Hall  are  reprinting,  with  illus- 
trations, some  old  dramatic  scenes  of  mine — 
some  of  them  about  forty  years  old  I  There 
are  to  be  some  poems  added,  partially  or 
wholly  written  years  ago,  but  corrected  and 
completed  lately.  I  have  asked  for  half  a 
dozen  copies  of  these  additional  poems,  and 

*  Kenyon*  8  death  in  1856  was  a  surprise  and  grief 
to  his  friends.  His  eighty  legacies,  amounting  to 
4140,000,  are  well  known.  Procter's  solatium  was 
26,500. 


one  copy  will,  I  hope,  reach  you  to-morrow. 
Amongst  them  I  must  call  your  attention  to 
one  (not  the  best,  I  hope)  entitled  "  Jack  Tur- 
pin."  It  is  a  portrait  in  verse  of  the  same 
person  who  figured  in,  I  think,  the  Literary 
Examiner  about  the  year  1827,  under  the 
name  of  Tibbs. 

The  next  letter  is  so  creditable  to  both 
friends  that  it  ought  to  be  known  to  all 
bv  whom  their  memories  are  dear  —  by 
all,  that  is,  who  hold  in  reverence  and 
affection  two  of  the  purest  spirits  and 
brightest  minds  that  ever  adorned  Eng- 
lish literature ;  fullest  of  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  literary  life,  freest  from  its 
besetting  sins  ;  upright,  unselfish,  liberal 
of  praise,  and  slow  to  blame.  Leigh 
Hunt,  during  a  life  on  which  pecuniary 
anxieties  pressed  with  disabling  heavi- 
ness —  pecuniary  anxieties  primarily  due 
to  the  persecution  he  suffered  in  that 
fearless  advocacy  of  the  right  which  re- 
sulted in  time  and  money  being  torn  from 
him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  his 
after  life  more  than  is  generally  known  — 
had  much  help  from  his  more  prosperous 
friend.  And  we  see  here  that,  when  in 
latter  life  came  better  fortune,  be  was 
anxious  to  repay  the  material  help  which 
was  the  least  of  his  obligations.  Nothing 
coufd  be  more  graceful  and  generous  thaa 
Procter's  reply :  — 

S*,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W., 
i8th  July,  I85^ 

My  Dear  Hunt,  —  Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter.  I  hope  to  have  brighter  tidmgs 
from  India  by  the  next  mail.  [Tfis  alludes  to 
Procter's  only  surviving  son,  whose  miracu- 
lous escape  from  Delhi  was  not  then  known  in 
England.] 

In  reference  to  the  main  subject  of  your 
letter,  what  am  I  to  say  ?  I  can  say  nothing 
but  that  I  have  long  ago  forgotten  all  about 
it  Pray  do  the  same,  and  be  assured  that  I 
shall  be  better  satisfied  by  your  doing  that  — 
or  by  considering  it  simply  as  one  of  the  many 
interchanges  of  kind  feeling  that  have  passed 
between  us — than  by  your  suffering  it  to  re- 
main—  an  unjust  and  evil  burthen — upon 
your  memory. 

I  remember  many  kind  acts  on  your  part 
towards  myself — many  kind  thoughts.  If  I 
have  at  any  time  responded  in  like  manner,  it 
is  well,  and  it  was  but  right.  If  I  were  to 
hammer  out  of  my  memory  (an  unpleasant  and 
ungracious  process)  the  amounts  of  divers 
suras  lent  or  paid,  as  you  suggest,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  work  out  the  per  contra  account, 
and  strike  that  mean  balance  which  should 
never  be  struck  between  friends  and  old  com- 
panions.   Sincerely,  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

At  one  time,  when  1  was  very  poor,  I  was 
gl^d  enough,  I  dare  say,  to  receive  money  for 
my  more  pressing  exigencies.    But  that  is  not 
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the  case  now;  and if  I  may  counsel  my 
elder  and  wiser  brother  I  should  say,  put 
into  a  savings  bank  for  your  daughter  that 
imaginary  sum  that  you  in  your  too  grateful 
dreams  have  devoted  to  me.  When  I  was 
quite  a  young  author  I  remember  that  1  was 
indebted  to  you  for  various  kind  notices; 
which  in  fact  had  a  pecuniary  value,  besides 
being  very  pleasant  tt>  myseli-love.  Shall  I 
ask  you,  or  try  to  discover,  how  much  these 
were  worth,  and  insist  on  paying  you  to  the 
last  drachma  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  not  require 
from  me  this  strict  account  I  shall  come 
and  see  you  shortly,  and  will  write  to  you 
beforehand  to  ascertain  if  the  day  and  hour  be 
convenient  At  present  a  drive  in  a  cab 
shakes  me  to  pieces. 

I  am  getting  old,  and  I  suppose  foolish,  for 
I  see  Mr.  Ruskin  desires  me  and  the  rest  of 
the  public  not  to  read  Coleridge,  who  is  sickly 
and  useless ;  nor  Shelley,  who  is  shallow  and 
verbose  I ! ! 

I  find  myself  one  of  the  relics  of  a  bygone 
age,  which  the  sands  of  time  are  gradually 
overwhelming.  —  Always,  my  dear  Hunt,  your 
sincere  fi.  W.  Procter. 

Leigh  Hunt's  published  "  Correspond- 
ence" contains  the  reply  to  this  letter, 
only  one  passage  from  which  I  will 
quote :  — 

Your  beautiful  letter  makes  me  wish  to  say 
many  things  to  you ;  especially  as  I  have  to 
excuse  myself  to  your  fine  nature  for  not  being 
able  to  accept  its  conclusions,  and  to  hope  you 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  so  doing. 
.  .  .  You  will  not  fall  into  the  commonplace 
error  of  supposing  that  it  is  gratitude  of  which 
I  wi&h  to  get  rid — I  could  not  if  I  would.  Nor 
could  I  desire  to  do  so  towards  one  like  your- 
self. It  is,  thank  God,  so  great  a  pleasure  to 
me.  The  matter  lies  altogether  m  another 
region. 

Hawthorne  —  fit  spectator  of  such  a 
scene  —  has  left  in  "  Our  Old  Home  "  a 
charming  picture  of  the  two  friends  as 
they  appeared  at  this  period,  short 
enough  to  justify  me  in  the  pleasure  of 
reproducing  it.  After  a  very  full  and 
faithful  description  of  Leigh  Hunt*s  per- 
son and  manner,  he  adds  ;  — 

My  final  recollection  of  the  beautiful  old 
man  presents  him  arm  and  arm  with,  nay,  if  I 
mistake  not  partlv  embraced  and  supported 
by  another  beloved  and  honoured  poet  whose 
minstrel  name,  since  he  has  a  week>day  one 
for  his  personal  occasions,  I  will  venture  to 
speak.  It  was  Barry  Cornwall,  whose  kind 
introduction  had  first  made  me  known  to 
Leigh  Hunt 

Other  letters  of  Procter  lie  before  me ; 
some  too  slight,  and  some  of  too  private 
a  nature  for  publication.   But  from  one 


I  take  an  interesting  passage  referring  to 
the  production  of  "  Lovers'  Amazements  " 
at  the  Lyceum  in  January,  1857  :  — 

We  were  all  pleased  at  your  theatrical  suc- 
cess. /  cannot  go  to  any  play,  unfortunately, 
but  every  one  who  has  spoken  of  3rour  drama 
in  our  hearing  has  expressed  great  delight 
with  it  You  are  throwing  out  new  laurels  at 
seventy-three  —  may  they  flourish  and  produce 
others.  Only  last  nifht  I  turned  to  the 
"Foliage,"  "Nymphs,**  &c,  published  just 
forty  years  ago.  I  read  all  the  sonnets  — 
some  of  the  translations  —  and  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Avon." 

Where  drunk  with  Delphic  ^r  it  comes  away, 
Dancing  in  perfume  from  the  Peary  shore. 

The  last  note  contains  an  allusion  to 
some  fine  old  wine  which  Procter  in  play- 
ful but  determined  kindness  had  insisted 
on  his  friend  accepting.  It  is  dated  De- 
cember, 1858 :  — 

I  am  heartily  glad  that  yotu:  little  grand- 
daughter is  better.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  wine  may  have  done  good  —  but  re- 
member that  the  wine  which  that  bountiful 
lady  Nature  pours  into  young  veins  is  a  won- 
derfully healthful  cordiaL  Will  you  do  me 
the  kindness  to  write  on  the  enclosed  Abou 
Ben  Adhem  ?  I  want  to  send  it,  together  with 
a  small  poem  of  my  own,  to  New  York.  Pray 
si^  your  name  to  it  also.  I  ask  you  to  do 
this  as  I  should  expect  you  to  ask  me  —  i,e, 
freely — on  a  similar  occasion.  I  hope  you 
are  going  on  healthily  yourself. 

Leigh  Hunt  died  in  the  following  Au- 

fust,  and  the  loss  was  a  heavy  one  to 
'rocter.  Our  loves  and  friendships  fol- 
low, but  cannot  replace  each  other;  as 
each  departs  a  light  goes  out  not  to  be 
rekindled  on  earth.  A  galaxy  Procter 
had  seen  extinguished — Landor,  Ma- 
cready,  Maclise,  Hood,  Thackeray,  Jer- 
rold,  friends  of  his  early  and  of  his  late 
vears ;  but  one  recent  death  must  have 
oeen  an  especial  shock  to  him — as  it 
was,  indeed,  to  the  whole  country  —  that 
of  Dickens,  who  in  1869  had  come  to 
London,  as  Forster  mentions  in  his  "  Life 
of  Dickens,"  to  spend  "  Procter's  eighty- 
second  birthday  "  with  him.  Six  months 
later  the  younger,  stronger,  always  incom- 
parably more  vigorous  man  was  dead  ! 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  most  old 
people  is  to  over  rather  than  under  state 
their  age.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
year  ofProcter's  birth,  and  the  doubt  he 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  solve.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  little  note 
to  my  wife  that  Procter  thought  himself 
younger  by  two  years  than  his  friend  has 
stated  him  to  be :  — 
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33,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W., 
asth  November,  1869. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Mayer,  —  Thanks  for  the 
flowers.  They  are  still  blooming  before  me. 
And  pray  give  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Brod- 
erip  [daughter  of  Thomas  Hood]  and  thank 
her.  I  had  a  sincere  friendship  for  her  mother 
—  I  do  not  know  how  many  ^ears  ago.  Do 
you  know  that  I  entered  my  eightieth  year  on 
Sunday  [the  21st]  when  vou  called  here,  and 
when  I  ^as  washing  and  dressing  for  a  new 
century?  I  send  you  my  tenderest  compli- 
ments, being  at  all  times  your  very  sincere 
B.  W.  Procter. 

This  fancy  for  terming  a  new  year  "  a 
new  century"  was  a  favourite  one  of 
Procter's.  Thus,  in  writing  to  Chorley 
ia  1866  from  Malvern,  to  thank  him  for  a 
gratifying  letter,  he  says  :  "  I  think  my- 
self young  again  (/.^.,  about  sixty  or 
seventy),  when  in  infirmity  of  speech  and 
motion  I  am  almost  a  century.  My  sol- 
diers, however,  are  not  one  hundred  men, 
but  one  hundred  years,  which  I  tread 
upon  and  try  to  forget."  ♦ 

In  the  year  of  this  letter  to  Chorley  — 
1866  —  appeared  Procter's  last  book, 
**  Charles  Lamb :  a  Memoir.  By  Barry 
Cornwall."  Owing;  to  physical  infirmity 
Procter  was  largely  assisted  in  his  task 
by  his  friend  John  Forster,  to  whom  the 
book  was  affectionately  dedicated,  though 
that  dedication  was,  much  to  the  author's 
just  indignation,  suppressed  by  the  pub- 
lishers. In  the  course  of  the  book  occurs 
the  following  touching  passage.  Procter 
has  been  speaking  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and 
Leigh  Hunt :  — 

These  men — who  lived  long  ago — had  a 
great  share  of  mv  regard.  They  were  all 
slandered,  chiefly  oy  men  who  knew  little  of 
them,  and  nothing  of  their  good  qualities,  or 
by  men  who  saw  them  only  through  the  mist 
of  political  or  religious  animosity.  Perhaps 
it  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  they  came 
nearer  to  my  heart 

I  cannot  conclude  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  dear  old  friend,  without 
giving  as  briefly  as  possible  a  few  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  him  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Leigh  Hunt  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, originally  formed  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall.  In  1868  I  had  the  satisfaction,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Hall  and  Edmund 
Oilier,  of  raising  the  requisite  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  memorial.  Mr. 
Procter  called  at  my  office  in  Norfolk 
Street  to  inquire  about  our  progress  and 
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.  congratulate  as  on  our  success.  Time 
and  physical  suffering  had  left  but  a 
wreck  of  what  the  poet  had  been  forty 
years  before.  There  remained,  however, 
I  the  courtesy,  the  kindliness,  the  sympathy 
I  of  old  days  struggling  throus^h  imperfect 
'  utterance  (caused  by  a  paralytic  stroke) 
I  and  mastering  bodily  weakness.  It  was 
a  melancholv  but  touching  picture,  and 
filled  me  witn  sorrow  and  veneration.  At 
the  mention  of  some  old  loved  name  his 
face  would  light  up  as  if  transfigured,  and 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  what  he  had  been  ^re 
he  entered  that "  dark  desert  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  old  age."  These  gleams 
of  animation  would  kindle  the  kind 
thoughtful  eyes  and  flicker  across  the 
features  which  weight  of  years  and  pain 
had  rendered  ordinarily  expressionless, 
like  sunbeams  on  a  still  lake.  But  the 
lifi^ht  faded  as  rapidly  as  it  appeared,  and, 
after  talking  with  momentary  energy,  he 
would  relapse  into  silence  with  a  look 
never  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  proud  of 
reading  even  manuscript  without  glasses 
—  a  faculty  he  retaFned  almost  to  the  last. 
His  handwriting,  though  feeble  —  its  de- 
clining strength  began  to  be  noticeable  in 
1857  —  maintained  its  old  character  of 
neatness  and  delicacy  as  long  as  he  could 
hold  a  pen.  Of  late  years  writing  became 
difficult  and  painful  to  him  ;  nevertheless 
he  kept  up  his  correspondence  with  old 
friends,  near  and  distant  —  amongst  the 
latter  with  the  Cowden  Clarkes,  at  Genoa, 
for  whom  he  had  great  regard.  The 
writing  me  a  brief  note  with  a  copy  of  the 
last  photograph  taken  of  himself  so  fa- 
tigued him  that  he  was  unable  to  finish 
and  sign  it.  During  the  visit  referred  to, 
Leigh  Hunt's  eldest  grandson,  Walter 
Leigh  Hunt,  came  in  and  was  introduced 
to  him.  In  astonishment  at  his  height 
(Procter  himself  was  a  small  man),  Proc- 
ter raised  his  trembling  hands  and 
exclaimed,  "  Lift/a  Thornton's  son  !  " 
referring  to  Leigh  Hunt's  charming 
verses  to  "  T.  L.  H."  when  six  years  old. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  strong  arm  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  grandson  lovingly  and  man- 
fully supporting  the  old  poet  back  to  his 
carriage,  and  recalled  to  my  mind  Haw- 
thorne's picture  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Proc- 
ter before  quoted. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the 
door  of  his  house  in  Weymouth  Street. 
Knowing  that  it  was  a  matter  of  pain  and 
difficulty  to  me  to  leave  the  cab,  he  in- 
sisted on  coming  out  himself,  thoaorh 
hardly  able  to  manage  the  short  walk  by 
the  aid  of  my  wife's  arm.  The  same 
thoughtful  kindness  induced  him  to  call 
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on  me.  It  may  seem  almost  trifling  to 
record  such  facts,  but  those  who  remem- 
ber his  recent  state  of  health  will  not  won- 
der that  I  should  do  so  —  gratefully.  It 
is  impossible  for  those  who  did  not  know 
him  personally  to  have  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  charm  of  the  man.  **  Everybody 
loves  him,"  wrote  Crabb  Robinson  in 
1866,  and  having,  as  he  told  me,  "  no  poli- 
tics," be  throughout  life  was  on  good 
terms  with  iPen  of  all  parties.  One  of 
bis  most  conspicuous  characteristics  to 
the  last  was'  his  chivalrous  courte  y  to 
women,  reminding  one  of  the  unparagoned 
high  breeding  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, George  Grote,  Samuel  Rogers  (when 
be  liked  the  lady!),  and  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  nearest  living  approach 
to  ihem  in  this  respect  is  Robert  Brown- 
ing. It  was  the  half-playful,  protecting 
deference  of  the  old  school,  almost  un- 
known to  this  generation.  I  have  enume- 
rated some  of  Procter*s  most  celebrated 
friends.  He  felt  acutely  Lord  Lytton's 
death,  saying  to  me  in  reference  to  a 
statement  that  he  was  "superficial," 
"  He  could  not  have  been  that;  he  was 
'great*  in  so  many  things."  Then  con- 
templatively, "They  have  all  gone  before 
me.  How  many?"  He  paused,  and 
added  sadly,  "Only  a  little  of  me  re- 
mains :  the  best  has  long  gone."  Who 
could  hear  this  unmoved  ? 

Yet  some  few  giants  remain  —  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  great  departed  —  for 
whose  continued  presence  we  of  a  smaller 
generation  may  well  be  grateful.  These 
made  an  Indian  summer  round  the  old 
iran*s  hearth.  Carlyle  was  often  there  ; 
also  Lord  Houghton  ;  and  John  Forster, 
who,  even  if  he  possessed  no  separate 
title  to  fame,  must  have  achieved  immor- 
tality as  the  friend  of  great  men.  Robert 
Browning,  whose  earnest  solicitude 
shielded  the  declining  days  of  Landor, 
visited  Procter  every  Sunday  when  in 
England.  With  few  other  exceptions  his 
life  had  of  late  passed  in  almost  absolute 
seclusion  ;  and  those  who  knew  of  his 
days  of  pain  and  nights  of  sleeplessness, 
and  have  heard  the  exclamation,  "  These 
terrible  ten  years  1 "  patient  but  profound- 
ly sad,  pass  his  lips,  cannot  mourn  for 
kim^  however  much  for  themselves  and 
the  world  they  may  "lament  a  gifted 
•pirit  flown." 
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There  are  various  forms  of  human 
suffering  which  must  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  any  beings  of  a  superior  order 
who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating them.  The  good  man  struggling 
with  adversity  is  proverbially  a  touching 
spectacle  ;  but  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  good  man  struggling  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  prosperity,  is  not 
sometimes  more  deserving  of  commisera- 
tion, especially  as  his  unhappiness  does 
not  usually  excite  much  sympathy  or  pity 
among  his  friends.  There  are  perhaps 
few  kinds  of  misery  so  trying  as  that  of 
the  rising  middle-class  man  who  has  been 
getting  on  in  the  world,  extending  his 
practice  or  his  business,  acculnulating  a 
comfortable  balance,  and  laying  up  a 
stock  of  social  consideration,  and  who 
finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  great  do- 
mestic revolution,  which  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  good  fortune  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  sweet  to  him.  He  has 
of  course  been  more  or  less  distinctly 
aware  since  he  started  as  head  of  a 
household  of  a  gradual  development  of 
domestic  —  we  will  not  say  comfort,  and 
luxury,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
would  be  still  more  out  of  place  —  but 
perhaps  we  may  say  display.  The  snug 
villa,  in  its  garden,  at  Tulse  Hill  or  Hol- 
loway,  where  he  began  life  with  Arabella, 
has  been  exchanged  for  a  more  preten- 
tious dwelling  nearer  the  centre  of  fash- 
ionable life,  first  perhaps  in  Bayswater  or 
Regent's  Park,  and  then,  as  Arabella's 
views  expanded,  in  the  aspiring  outskirts 
of  South  Kensington.  The  cook  and 
housemaid  of  the  primitive  family  have 
also  been  growing  into  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  female  servants  —  cook  and  kitch- 
en-maid, first  and  second  housemaid,  par- 
lour-maid, nurse  and  under-nurse,  and 
perhaps  a  boy.  It  is  sometimes  of  the 
little  things  of  life  that  one  has  most  rea- 
son to  be  afraid,  and  if  our  friend  had 
been  wise,  he  would  have  had  an  uncom- 
fortable presentiment  when  he  saw  the 
boy  become  a  member  of  his  establish- 
ment. The  theory  of  development  has 
undoubtedly  its  place  in  the  domestic  as 
in  the  animal  world,  and  Wordsworth 
himself  perhaps  scarcely  realized  to  the 
full,  extent  all  that  is  meant  by  the  mel- 
ancholy truth  that  the  child  is  father  to 
the  man.  To  the  eye  of  the  social  phy- 
sician the  irruption  of  the  boy  in  buttons, 
or  even,  in  an  earlier  stage,  of  the  boy 
without  buttons,  who  is  surreptitiously 
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introduced  into  the  area  to  clean  the 
knives  and  boots,  is  painfully  ominous. 
Every  doctor  watches  for  such  signs.  It 
may  be  only  a  little  flush  or  a  scarcely 
visible  pimple,  but  to  the  observant  eye  it 
betokens  unmistakably  what  is  about  to 
follow.  I  n  a  suburban  house  perhaps  a  boy 
does  not  much  matter.  There  is  ^.  garden 
where  he  can  be  turned  loose  when  not 
wanted  indoors ;  or  there  is  probably  a 

Cony-chaise,  and  he  can  make-believe  to 
e  useful  to  the  groom.  At  any  rate  you 
know  the  worst  of  him.  When  he  out- 
grows his  jacket  and  trousers  so  that 
there  is  too  much  exposure  of  bare  arm 
and  dirty  stocking,  he  must  of  course 
give  place  to  another  ;  but  that  other  will 
only  be  a  boy  such  as  he  used  to  be  him- 
seli.  The  danger  of  the  boy  in  a  town 
house  is  that  he  is  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  —  the  almost  inevitable  precursor 
of  a  man. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  domestic  stafiE  a  certain 
change  also  takes  place  in  the  life  of  the 
household.  There  are  more  courses  than 
there  used  to  be  at  table,  evening  dress 
creeps  in,  and  the  range  of  hospitality 
widens.  The  boy  havin?  been  added  at 
the  tail  of  the  establishment,  another 
male  is  found  to  be  indispensable  at  the 
head  of  it  In  short,  our  friend  suddenly 
awakes  to  the  discovery  that  he  is  in  that 
most  distressing  position  which  may  be 
described  as  tottering  on  the  verge  of  a 
butler.  His  wife  is  constantly  pointing 
out  to  him  that  other  people  not  better 
off  than  they  are  have  a  butler ;  that  a 
butler  at  once  steadies  and  gives  charac- 
ter to  a  house,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
social  badge  or  symbol  without  which 
they  can  no  longer  hold  up  their  heads 
among  their  ft'iends  and  neighbours. 
Women  servants  may  be  all  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  then  they  are  distinctively 
associated  with  mere  bourgeois  respecta- 
bility. It  is  also  hinted  that  a  butler 
would  after  all  be  rather  an  economy  than 
an  additional  expense.  He  would  check 
the  bills,  keep  an  eye  on  the  other  ser- 
vants, and  do  many  things  which  the 
master  of  the  household  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied to  attend  to.  It  is  possible  that 
this  sort  of  argument  may  not  carry  very 
decided  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  he 
cannot  but  feel  that,  however  he  may 
struggle  and  procrastinate,  the  question 
is  already  decided.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
a  man  makes  the  plunge  without  thinking 
much  about  it,  and  he  may  even  perhaps 
fancy  that  he  will  enjoy  it.   But  to  any 


one  who  reflects  on  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  introduction  of  a  butler  into  a  house 
for  the  first  time  the  prospect  can  hardly 
be  contemplated  without  a  pang.  Hith- 
erto he  has  been,  under  his  wife,  master 
in  his  own  house.  A  woman  cook  is  the 
highest  person  in  his  service,  and  per- 
sonally he  has  nothing  to  do  with  her, 
though  the  mention  of  his  name  may 
sometimes  be  a  useful  resource  to  his 
wife  when  she  has  a  difficulty  with  her 
chief  domestic.  If  he  wants  anything 
done  in  a  particular  way  he  has  only  to 
tell  his  wife,  who  gives  the  necessary  or- 
der. But  now  a  new  official  is  to  be  in- 
troduced under  his  roof  who  will  entirely 
alter  this  state  of  affairs.  A  wife  may 
manage  a  cook  without  troubling.her  hus- 
band, but  he  cannot  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  himself  looking  after  the  butler. 
His  domestic  life  suddenly  falls  under  the 
shadow  of  a  strange  man  who  has  ways 
and  ideas  of  his  own,  and  who,  though 
nominally  his  servant,  contrives  in  many 
things  to  make  himself  felt  as  master. 
Theoretically,  of  course  the  supreme 
authority  rests  with  the  employer ;  he 
gives  his  orders,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
thev  will  be  carried  out.  But  his  sense 
of  freedom  in  giving  orders  is  apt  to  be 
seriously  circumscribed  by  his  conscious- 
ness that  they  will  be  sharply  criticised 
in  thought,  if  not  in  speech.  A  butler 
who  finds  himself  in  a  house  where  there 
has  never  been  a  butler  before  has  ample 
scope  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  tyranny.  He 
has  an  experience  of  the  rigjhts  and  duties 
of  butlers  to  refer  to  of  which  his  master 
is  destitute.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  solemn  gravity  with 
which,  under  the  form  of  questions,  he 
issues  mandates  to  his  employees,  or  the 
expression  of  melancholy  surprise  with 
which  he  listens  to  suggestions  or  remon- 
strances which  reveal  the  depths  of  so- 
cial obscurity  in  which  his  master  and 
mistress  must  have  passed  their  previous 
existence.  Reminiscences  of  the  liber- 
ality and  splendour  of  houses  in  which 
he  formerly  lived  supply  a  ready  answer 
to  all  complaints.  His  Jordship,  or  Sir 
John,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  content  to 
write  cheques  for  the  wine-merchant  with- 
out making  fussy  calculations  as  to  the 
proper  consumption  of  the  quarter,  or  in- 
dulging in  invidious  suspicions  as  to 
whether  a  common  St.  Julien  had  not 
been  substituted  for  Chilean -Margaux  ; 
nor  did  he  demean  himself  by  looking 
into  the  items  of  shopkeepers'  bills,  and 
comparing  their  prices  with  those  of  the 
Civil  Service  stores.   The  butler^s  ideal 
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of  a  perfect  establishment  is  one  in  which 
the  butler  manages  everything  according 
to  his  own  ideas.  Now  he  is  in  a  gener- 
ous mood,  and  grumbles  because  there 
are  not  enough  Targe  dinner-parties  and 
an  overflowing  table.  Another  time  he 
sulks  because  he  is  done  to  death  with 
too  much  company.  The  first  principle 
of  his  system  is  that  all  transactions  with 
tradesmen  should  pass  through  his  hands 
so  that  he  may  arrange  for  a  nice  little 
bonus  for  himself,  in  return  for  which  he 
undertakes  to  defend  the  dealers  when 
any  question  is  raised  about  \he  quality 
of  their  goods  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  their  measure.  The  cellar  is 
usually  a  sore  point  in  domestic  adminis- 
tration. The  master  likes  to  be  sure  that 
he  gets  the  wines  he  pays  for,  and  that 
they  are  reserved  for  himself  and  his 
guests,  while  the  butler  resents  a  sus- 
picious inspection  of  the  stock.  In  other 
days  the  master  looked  after  his  cellar 
himself.  He  took  care  that  his  favourite 
wines  were  lovingly  bestowed,  and,  as  he 
surveyed  the  store,  indulged  in  pleasant 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  he  would 
have  up  some  of  his  Comet  port  or  '58 
Latour.  But  now  he  is  never  sure  what 
he  has ;  bottles  break,  wines  become 
sour  or  muddy  in  the  most  perplexing 
way,  and  at  the  most  awkward  times  ; 
and  though  the  old-fashioned  drinking- 
bouts  have  quite  gone  out,  mysterious 
evaporation  seems  to  equalize  consump- 
tion. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  butler  who 
is  useless  or  lazy  or  the  one  who  is  too 
busy  and  meddlesome  and  wants  to  take 
everything  on  himself  is  more  vexatious. 
In  the  one  case  the  master  is  constantly 
occupied  in  looking  after  things  which 
the  butler  neglects  or  in  correcting  his 
blunders.  In  the  other  case  the  master 
finds  himself  pushed  out  of  the  way,  and 
forced  to  take  things  as  they  are  provid- 
ed by  a  superior  power.  His  house  is 
given  over  to  a  man  who  treats  him  as  a 
lodger.  A  very  good  butler,  who  knows 
his  business  thoroughly,  and  knows  that 
he  knows  it,  is  apt  to  be  stiff  and  imprac- 
ticable, and  to  presume  on  his  experience. 
As  a  rule  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to 
bring  servants  from  a  family  of  a  higher 
class  into  one  of  lower  position.  A  cook 
who  has  happened  once  to  live  with  an 
Irish  peer  will  ever  after  in  moments  of 
drunken  depression  bewail  with  tears  the 
plebeian  extraction  of  her  new  employer 
who  has  made  his  money  in  trade  ;  and 
a  butler  feels  that  be  has  descended  in 
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the  social  scale  since  he  left  a  titled 
house.  But  worst  of  all  of  course  is  the 
wandering  butler  who  has  been  every- 
where and  with  everybody,  and  who  is 
perpetually  being  passed  on  from  one 
place  to  another,  whose  complexion  red- 
dens and  whose  gait  grows  unsteady  on 
critical  occasions,  whose  spoons  are  al- 
ways going  astray,  who  brings  the  reek 
of  tobacco  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  the 
odour  of  onions  to  dinner,  and  is  discov- 
ered, after  he  has  gone,  to  have  forgotten 
to  pay  the  bills  tor  which  money  was 
given  to  him.  It  will  usually  be  found 
that  servants,  though  they  have  faults  of 
their  own,  reflect  the  faults  of  their  em- 
plovers,  and  this  is  especiallv  the  case 
with  the  butler  in  a  family  of  moderate 
means.  In  a  great  house,  where  there  is 
a  large  retinue  of  servants,  and  systemat- 
ic organization  is  indispensable,  the  but- 
ler must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  good 
capacity  and  character ;  he  occupies  a 
distinct  and  well-defined  position  and  is 
well  paid.  A  butler  of  the  inferior  order, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  too  often  required 
to  combine  the  services  of  a  menial  with 
the  management  of  many  matters  which 
require  not  only  unexceptional  integrity, 
but  intelligence  and  business  qualities. 
He  is  usually  a  common,  ignorant  man, 
and  particularly  susceptible  to  the  tempt- 
ations which  surround  him.  He  is  prob- 
ably anxious  to  marry,  or,  if  married,  to 
get  settled  in  some  business  where  he 
can  live  with  his  wife  and  children  in- 
stead of  seeing  them  only  by  snatches ; 
and  he  is  therefore  eager  to  snatch  at 
perquisites  and  to  put  by  money.  He 
acquires  a  dangerous  taste  for  good  liv- 
ing, and  has  too  many  opportunities  of 
indulging  it.  He  is  too  much  trusted  and 
too  little  respected,  and  generallv  he  is 
underpaid.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that,  unless  a  man  has  large  means,  he 
had  better  try,  with  his  wife*s  help,  to  get 
on  with  women  servants ;  and  in  any 
case  there  is  obvious  peril  in  handing 
over  to  a  substitute  with  few  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task,  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  he  ought  to  see  to  himself. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  EFFECT  OF  EXILE  ON  PRETENDERS. 

Of  all  the  Pretenders  in  Europe,  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  is  probably  nearest 
to  a  throne ;  and  as  Don  Alfonso  is, 
though  only  seventeen,  now  legally  of 
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a^e,  the  addresses  presented  to  him  on 
his  birthday  by  the  grandees  and  the 
Alfonsist  clubs  of  Madrid  are  natural 
enough.  The  grandees  of  Spain,  who 
exercise  little  influence  over  politics,  but 
possess  immense  estates,  and  retain  much 
of  their  ancient  pride,  are  naturally  desir- 
ous of  monarchy,  and  for  the  most  part 
prefer  the  monarchy  of  Isabella,  which, 
whatever  its  other  failures,  maintained 
them  in  their  lands  and  dignities  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  prop- 
ertied classes,  whether  conservative  or 
liberal,  share  the  same  view,  and  as  their 
candidate  may  yet  succeed,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  surprise  us  in  a  slightly  premature 
expression  of  their  sentiments.  Nor  do 
we  wonder  much  at  the  grandiloquence 
of  their  addresses,  the  inordinate  pride  of 
nationality  which  gleams  through  them, 
or  even  their  apparent  conviction  that 
Spain  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 
Every  nation  has  its  patent  fault  of  man- 
ner, and  there  is  no  more  harm  in  the 
^andezza  of  the  Spaniard  than  in  the 
levity  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the  morgtu 
which  all  foreigners  alike  attribute  to  our 
somewhat  surly  countrymen.  Nobody  is 
so  pretentious  as  a  poor  gentleman  of 
degree,  especially  when  fortune  is  dan- 
gling before  his  eyes,  and  it  is  as  a  poor 
gentleman  of  degree  who  might,  if  things 
would  only  go  right  again,  become  rich 
and  famdfein  a  day,  that  the  Spaniard 
is  just  now  posing.  The  really  note- 
worthy points  in  the  addresses  are  the 
undercurrent  of  distrust  which  they 
evince,  and  the  argument  by  which  their 
authors  strive  to  soothe  this  distrust  to 
their  own  minds.  All  the  addresses,  and 
speciaHy  the  address  of  the  grandees, 
read  as  if  those  who  signed  them  doubted 
in  their  hearts  whether  a  Spanish  Bour- 
bon could  be  good  for  anything,  and  re- 
assured themselves  by  reflecting  that, 
after  all,  this  particular  Bourbon  had 
tasted  adversity  and  been  bred  up  in  ex- 
ile. The  thought  is  expressed  by  the 
nobles  with  almost  cynical  frankness. 
"  Your  Royal  Highness,"  writes  their 
scribe  —  surely  a  man  Who  does  not  be- 
lieve very  strongly  in  pedigree  —  "  has  to 
thank  Providence  for  the  twofold  bless- 
ing of  a  royal  birth  and  an  exile's  educa- 
tion." You  have  experienced  "  the  mis- 
fortune which  is  the  touchstone  of  na- 
tions and  the  taskmaster  of  princes." 
"  Heir,"  write  the  members  of  the  popu- 
lar Alfonsist  Club,  "to  a  glorious  name, 
and  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
which  purifies  all  great  natures,"  Spam 


has  faith  in  your  Royal  Highness.  "  You 
are  strengthened,"  say  the  Conservative 
Club,  "  by  misfortune  ;  "  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Alfonsist  Club  actually 
congratulate  themselves  upon  their  future 
monarch's  expulsion  from  his  home:  — 
"We  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  provi- 
dential designs  which  have  permitted 
your  Royal  Highness  to  strengthen  your 
reason  and  exercise  your  judgment  upon 
the  spectacle  of  the  wise  and  time-hon- 
oured institutions  of  free  England,  whose 
political  ascendancy  is  recognized  and 
deferred  to  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  World."  As  the  grandees  are  not 
hungering  for  liberty  as  in  England,  or 
the  Liberal  Club  desirous  of  our  aristo- 
cratic institutions,  the  thought  in  their 
addresses  must  be  personal ;  they  must 
have  some  degree  of  hope  in  their  minds 
that  an  exile,  which  in  common  decency 
they  ought  to  have  bemoaned,  will  bring 
to  their  prince  full  compensation  in  addi- 
tional capacity  for  the  throne. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  wilL 
Englishmen  are  very  fond  of  talking 
about  the  grand  education  to  be  obtained 
"in  the  school  of  adveisity"  —  a  school 
which  for  all  that  they  never  voluntarily 
enter  — just  as  they  are  fond  of  talking 
about  the  "bracing  cold,"  which  makes 
their  tempers  insupportable,  but  there 
exists  very  little  evidence  that  exile  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  princes.  In  mod- 
ern times  most  j-estored  princes  have 
been  failures.  They  become  indeed  men 
of  the  world,  obtain  a  certain  cosmopol- 
itan varnish  beneficial  to  their  manners, 
and  sometimes  acquire  a  useful  pliability, 
but  as  rulers  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
succeeded.  Charles  II..  who  endured 
real  hardships  in  exile,  being  sometimes 
puzzled  to  pick  up  daily  cash,  learned 
prudence  indeed,  and  as  he  said,  would 
"  yield  anything  rather  than  set  out  on 
his  travels  again,"  but  he  learned  little 
else,  and  had  contracted  a  fatal  facility  in 
accepting  doles  from  royal  friends  which 
for  years  made  England' little  more  than 
a  province  of  France.  James  II.,  his 
brother,  learned  the  same  trick,  turned 
to  the  creed  of  the  country  he  resided  in, 
improved  a  natural  taste  for  cruelty  and 
despotism,  and  was  consequently  the  last 
of  his  race  upon  the  throne.  Had  he 
remained  all  his  life  in  England  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  harsh -tempered, 
narrow-minded  English  gentleman,  whom 
other  English  gentlemen  would  have  en- 
dured without  very  much  strain  upon 
their  loyalty.    Charles  Edward  had  no 
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Opportunity  to  display  bis  character  as  a 
sovereign,  out  his  history  after  Culloden 
shows  that  his  nature  had  very  little  of 
the  true  grit  in  it,  that  sunshine  suited 
bim  a  good  deal  better  than  "the  hard 
grey  weather  "  which  Kingsley,  when  he 
has  not  got  a  cold,  sings  hymns  to.  Loids 
XVII I.  went  back  to  France  a  Charles  II. 
in  all  but  viciousness,  with  much  of  his 
urbanity  —  though  of  the  delicious  cour- 
tesy of  Charles's  apology  for  being  "  so 
unconscionable  a  time  dying  "  Louis  was 
incapable  —  with  some  of  his  turn  for 
saving  good  things,  and  just  the  sort  of 
relation  to  Voltairianism  that  Charles 
had  to  the  Catholic  Church.  His  brother, 
Charles  X.,  went  back  what  he  went  forth 
—  an  incurable  Bourbon,  believing  only 
in  divine  right,  well-born  men,  and 
priests  in  their  police  capacity,  and  like 
our  James  XL,  was  sent  into  exile  for  a 
second  and  last  time.  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  in  exile  taught  French  for  bread, 
returned  to  France  a  wiser  man  indeed, 
wise  with  the  wisdom  of  much  experi- 
ence, but  cursed  from  his  sufferings  with 
a  dread  of  the  people,  and  from  his  pov- 
erty with  a  most  un kingly  passion  for 
acquiring  cash.  If  he  could  have  trusted 
his  freeholders  with  the  suffrage,  and  left 
legacy-hunting  and  heiress-hunting  alone, 
he  might  have  lived  and  died  a  respected 
king  of  the  French,  and  he  owed  both 
taints  to  his  exile.  As  Egaliti  fils  he 
bad  been  a  liberal,  and  he  was  heir  of 
the  most  recklessly  spendthrift  family  in 
Europe,  a  family  that  scattered  gold  like 
Mr.  Disraeli's  voung  duke.  Ferdinand 
VII.  went  back  to  Spain  convinced  of 
two  things,  —  that  nations  must  be  terror- 
ized, and  that  the  best  instruments  of 
terror  were  the  bullet  and  the  menace  of 
hell,  and  left  a  memory  infamous  among 
all  save  the  populace  of  Madrid.  Of  the 
German  sovereigns  turned  out  by  Napo- 
leon, and  restored  after  18 15,  not  one 
seems  to  have  profited  by  exile,  not  one 
kept  his  word  to  bis  people,  and  not  one 
departed  from  the  rdU  of  German  prince 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Nor 
is  it  very  natural  to  expect  that  a  restored 
prince  should  have  benefited  very  greatly 
by  exile,  except  in  regard  to  positive 
knowledge.  If  he  is  a  man  wheu  he  is 
turned  out,  he  either  becomes  ulcerated, 
as  Ferdinand  did ;  or  sick  with  longing 
for  security  and  ease,  as  Louis  Philippe 
did;  or  more  a  prince  in  the  bad  sense 
than  ever,  as  Charles  X.  did.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  turned  out  while  still 
impressionable,  he  usually,  like  the  Stu- 


arts, goes  back  denationalized,  with 
tastes,  habits,  and  thoughts  which  belong 
to  another  climate.  Charles  II.  would 
have  made  a  rather  superior  French  noble 
of  Louis  XIV.'s  court,  and  James  II.  quite 
a  useful  procureur  du  roi^  with  a  pen- 
chant for  the  sentence  of  breaking  on  a 
wheel.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias  may 
turn  out  better  than  any  of  the  Pretend- 
ers hitherto  restored  from  exile,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  in  history  that  he  will,  and 
none  in  his  answer  to  the  addresses  that 
he  will  play  a  rdle  which  might  make  his 
personal  character  unimportant.  One 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  constitutional 
king  of  Spain,  but  a  constitutional  king 
who  is  Bourbon,  who  is  not  regarded  by 
all  Spaniards  as  head  of  his  race,  and 
who  has  so  few  statesmen  among  his  fol- 
lowers, would  be  a  phenomenon  still 
more  diflficult  to  realize.  Any  govern- 
ment in  Spain  would  be  better  than  none, 
but  if  history  may  be  trusted,  the  gran- 
dees in  thanking  Providence  for  their 
sovereign's  whipping  are  a  little  prema- 
ture. 

There  is  one  example  of  an  exile  who 
ascended  a  throne  which  is  sure  to  be 
thrown  in  our  teeth,  and  that  is  Napoleon 
III.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Louis 
Napoleon,  from  an  early  age,  considered 
himself  a  sovereign  by  descent,  that  he 
lived  years  in  exile,  and  that  he  displaved 
abilities  of  a  very  exceptional  kind,  feut 
there  is  no  certainty  whatever  that  had 
he  succeeded  his  uncle,  he  would  not 
have  done  a  good  deal  better.  He  would 
not  have  known  so  much,  perhaps,  cer- 
tainly not  so  much  of  the  politics  of  all 
Europe,  but  he  would  have  known 
enoueh,  he  would  have  been  early  ini- 
tiated into  great  affairs,  and  he  would 
have  beAi  comparatively  free  from  the 
three  great  weaknesses  which  destroyed 
him,  —  his  dread  lest  his  son  might  not 
succeed  him,  which  made  half  his  pro- 
fessions dishonest ;  his  weakness  for 
coups  de  thMtre,  which  produced  the 
Mexican  tragedy ;  and  his  tolerance  for 
rascals  of  the  needy-adventurer  type,  who 
looked  only  to  their  own  gain,  and  De 
Morny  excepted,  cared  neither  for  him 
nor  France.  There  are  some  faults 
usually  found  among  kings  which  are 
extremely  useful  to  their  subjects,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  readiness  with  which 
they  forget  services  which  prove  nothing 
but  devotion.  Frederick  the  Great  would 
have  been  a  more  amiable  man  if  he  had 
not  neglected  all  who  served,  or  amused, 
or  loved  him  while  heir-apparent,  but  he 
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would  not,  if  he  had  petted  them,  have 
built  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Had  Louis 
Napoleon  merely  stared  at  the  adven- 
turers who  helped  him  to  a  throne,  he 


would  not  have  been  so  leniently  treated 
by  English  opinion,  but  France  might 
not  have  had  to  encounter  Sedan  or  en* 
dure  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort 


Two  very  curious  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished by  a  Shanghai  native  newspaper,  the 
Hwei'PaOy  protesting  against  the  construction 
of  railways  in  the  Chinese  empire.  The  Hwei- 
Poo  is  of  opinion  that  the  existence  of  railways 
in  Europe  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  a  judg- 
ment being  formed  as  to  their  practical  utility, 
and,  moreover,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
business  in  China  to  render  them  profitable. 
The  Chinese  journal  goes  on  to  say  that  "tea 
and  silk  are  the  principal  objects  of  commerce, 
and  these  have  hitherto  been  forwarded  to  the 
treaty  ports  by  river  steamboats.  A  substitu- 
tion of  railways  for  steamboats  would  not 
effect  any  saving  in  point  of  time,  and  could 
not  therefore,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
taken  by  the  foreigners  themselves,  be  of  any 
service  to  China.  Admitting  that  a  little 
time  was  gained,  the  Chinese  would  not  be 
benefited,  tor  the  goods  would  not  be  export- 
ed more  rapidly.  Thus  the  railways  would 
only  lead  to  an  accumufation  in  the  ports 
of  vast  quantities  of  goods  which,  as  they 
could  not  be  shipped  off  all  at  once,  would 
fall  considerably  m  price."  The  Hwei-Pao 
also  says:  "The  accidents  on  the  railway- 
lines  are  very  numerous,  caused  by  collisions, 
by  the  engines  or  tenders  taking  fire,  by  the 
trains  running  off  the  lines,  or  by  the  bridges 
giving  way  and  the  trains  being  precipitated 
into  tne  rivers  below.  In  other  cases  the  car- 
riages are  injured  by  the  great  speed  at  which 
they  are  hurried  along,  and  the  accidents  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  dead  and 
wounded.  All  the  foreign  journals,  are  full  of 
details  concerning  these  accidents.1  But,  ad- 
mitting that  most  of  these  casualties  are  pre- 
ventable, and  that  the  trains  follow  their 
regular  course,  they  travel  quicker  than  the 
thoroughbred  horse,  and  the  people  walking 
on  the  lines  would  have  no  time  to  get  out  of 
their  way.  From  this  cause  alone  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  would  be  enormous.  In  all 
countries  where  railways  exist  they  are  con- 
sidered a  very  dangerous  mode  of  locomotion, 
and,  beyond  those  who  have  very  urgent 
business  to  transact,  no  one  thinks  of  using 
them."  This  latter  statement  cannot  as  yet 


be  accepted  in  its  entirety ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  have  every  reason  to  know  that  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned  travelling  by  railway  is 
"  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  locomotion." 

PaU  Mall  Gazette. 


Colour  in  Flowers  not  due  to  Insects. 
—  The  doctrine  that  the  conspicuous  colours 
of  flowers  are  entirely  due  to  the  necessity  for 
cross-fertilisation  by  the  aeency  of  insects 
seems  to  be  taking  the  world  by  storm.  It  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock. It  could  scarcely  be  put  forward  on 
better  authority.  Yet  there  are  several  facts 
with  which  it  does  not  harmonize.  For  in- 
stance — 

1.  Cultivatum  increases  the  size  and  colour 
of  flowers  quite  independently  of  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  insects. 

2.  Double  flowers  in  which  the  doubling 
arises  from  metamorphosis  of  stamens  or 
pistils  are  more  showy  than  the  single  forms, 
yet  insects  can  be  of  little  use  to  them,  since 
they  are  either  partially  or  entirelv  barren* 
The  double-blossomed  cherry  is  orilliantly 
conspicuous,  but  it  bears  no  fruit 

3.  Such  abortive  flowers  as  the  cultivated 
Guelder  Rose  and  Hydrangea  depend  for 
their  beauty  upon  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
productive organs.  If  their  increased  splen- 
dour is  meant  only  as  a  lure  to  insects,  it  is 
surely  an  absurd  failure. 

4.  The  autumn  colours  of  leaves  and  fruits 
can  serve  no  such  purpose,  yet  these  are  often 
as  bright  and  conspicuous  as  the  flowers  of 
summer. 

5.  Fungi  and  lichens  exhibit  brilliant  colours, 
which  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  insect- 
fertilization. 

Do  not  these  facts  indicate  that  though  in- 
sects may  be  attracted  by  conspicuous  colours, 
and  may  have  some  influence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  coloured  species,  there  is  yet  a 
deeper  and  more  permanent  cause  for  the 
colour  itself  ? 

Nature.  F.  T.  MOTT. 
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CIVITAS  DEI. 
BY  S.  W.  DUFFIEUX 


"  Far  my  hrtihren  and  companion^  saket  I  w3l  now 
tayt  Peace  bt  within  thee  I " 

City  of  God,  grown  old,  with  silent  faces 
Lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  clay, 

Thine  are  the  towers  built  up  in  barren  places, 
Thine  the  great  bastions  waiting  for  the  day. 

Dim  through  the  night  stone  after  stone  arises. 
Bold  through  the  da^  step  forth  the  peaks 
of  flame, 

Touched  with  the  splendor  of  those  glad  sur< 
prises 

By  which  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  came. 

Toilers  of  truth  are  we,  who  at  our  labour 
Keep  the  sharp  sword  still  girded  at  the 
thigh, 

Heeding  no  summons  of  the  pipe  and  tabor, 
Fighting  and  building  till  the  end  be  nigh. 

Thus,  then,  we  build  thro'  storm  and  pleasant 
weather ; 

Thus,  then,  we  pray  by  morning  and  by 
night; 

Heart  knit  with  heart,  and  hands  at  work 
together — 
Beset  by  foes  until  Thou  givest  lighf 

City  of  God  I  thy  peace  is  our  petition ; 

City  of  God  I  our  brethren  dwell  in  thee ; 
And  for  their  sakes,  in  true  and  deep  contri- 
tion, 

We  seek  thy  good,  O  dwelling  of  the  free. 


IN  THE  WOODS. 

In  the  woods  when  the  young  leaves  budding 
Whispered  the  spring-time  near, 
When  the  spirit  was  light 
As  the  sunbeams  bright. 
And  fancy's  sky  was  clear ; 
When  the  young  bird's  song 
Woke  an  echo  long 
As  the  hopes  that  the  heart  held  dear. 

In  the  woods  when  the  summer's  glory 
Was  wreathed  in  light  and  sha£. 
Through  each  leiSy  bough 
Clearer  sunshine  now 
With  fuller  lustre  played. 
And  sweet  silence  bent 
With  a  glad  content 
O'er  the  hush  that  fulfilment  made. 

In  the  woods  when  the  leaves  are  dropping, 
Down  dropping  one  by  one 
As  the  hopes  that  fade 
In  autumnal  shade. 
And  droop  ere  their  day  is  done. 
And  weary  of  life. 
And  weary  of  strife. 
Sink  down  to  the  rest  they  have  won. 


In  the  woods  when  the  winter  hoary 
Has  spread  his  snowy  palj 
O'er  a  lifeless  past 
That  is  laid  at  last 
Where  the  night-dews  softlv  fall, 
Where  the  moon  shines  fair 
Through  the  branches  bare, 
And  the  heavens  are  over  all. 
Golden  Hours.      ISABELLA  M.  MORTIMER. 


THE  AFTER-GRASS. 

0  MEADOW,  fresh  and  green  after  the  mowing, 
Watered  by  cooling  rills,  from  depths  of 

woody  hills. 
With  sluggish  course  through  the  dank  sedges 
flowing. 

1  watch  the  lights  and  shadows  o'er  thee  fleet- 
ing: 

All  is  so  calm  above,  so  rich  in  peace  and 
love, 

I  marvel,  underneath  if  any  pain  is  beating ; 

If  any  keen  regret  or  tender  feeling 
Recalls  spring's  budding  hours,  or  summer's 
wealth  of  flowers ; 
And  the  scythe's  cruel  wounds  that  know  no 
healing. 

Ah  happy  meadow  in  the  sunlight  shining  ! 
Though  the  first  glory  pass,  green  is  the 
after-grass. 
Griefs  bitterness  is  gone,  and  its  repining. 

O  fond  heart  wounded  sore,  and  nigh  to 
breaking ! 

The  spring's  bud  over-blown,  the  flower  of 
summer  mown ; 
The  light  all  turned  to  gloom,  the  joy  to 
aching. 

Is  this  the  end  ?   Shall  all  be  parched  and 
dreary  ? 

No  sweet  imaginings,  no  dream  of  better 
things ; 

Only  a  barren  waste  and  footstep  weary  ? 

Are  there  no  dews  from  pitying  skies  de- 
scendine  ? 

No  flush  of  hidden  rills  from  the  eternal 
hills 

To  the  sore  heart  reviving  moisture  lending  ? 
Faint  not :  Time's  losses  Time  itself  repayeth ; 
E'en  now  a  softer  green  peers  the  dry  stalks 
between ; 

'Mid  fallen  leaves  the  leaf  that  ne'er  decaycth. 

V 

Silent,  unseen,  the  sacred  streams  are  stealing 
Within  the  stricken  heart,  with  love's  con- 
siderate art 

The  wounds  and  bruises  of  the  spirit  healing. 
Let  the  past  fade,  the  future  is  before  thee  ; 
By  hope's  deep  fountains  fed,  and  dews  of 
mercy  shed 

From  the  vast  stores  of  heaven  that  watcheth 
o'er  thee. 

Golden  Hours.  W.  PARKINSON. 
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From  The  Edinborsh  Review. 

NASMYTITS  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MOON.» 

The  earth's  bright  satellite  has  always 
been  an  object  of  affectionate  reverence 
among  the  sons  of  men.  In  the  early 
days  of  human  history  magnificent  tem- 
ples were  reared  in  expression  of  this 
feeling.  In  the  present  age  no  less 
costly  buildings  are  erected  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  charge,  where  large 
bands  of  carefully-trained  and  well-ap- 
pointed ministrants  keep  watch  and  cele- 
brate their  solemn  rites,  night  after  night, 
in  the  same  service.  But  perhaps  no 
more  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  charm 
which  this  particular  devotion  has,  even 
for  unimaginative  and  unimpressionable 
philosophers,  could  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  human  history  than  is  expressed  in 
the  beautifully  illustrated  volume  which 
has  just  been  published  under  the  con- 
joint authorship  of  James  Nasmyth  and 
James  Carpenter,  and  which  really  rep- 
resents more  than  thirty  years'  almost 
unintermittent  study  and  application  on 
the  part  of  a  mechanical  engineer,  who 
is  distinguished  amongst  his  contempora- 
ries and  compeers  alike  for  the  hard 
practicality  of  his  head,  the  adroit  readi- 
ness of  his  bands,  and  the  finished  culti- 
vation of  his  taste.  The  James  Nasmyth 
alluded  to  in  this  remark,  it  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  say,  is  the  civil  engineer 
so  well  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-hammer  and  of  the  steam-machin- 
ery for  driving  piles.  In  his  schoolboy 
days,  while  still  attending  the  classes  of 
the  high  school  at  Edinburgh,  James  Nas- 
myth was  led,  by  an  accidental  acquaint- 
ance with  the  son  of  an  ironfounder,  to 
study  closely  the  various  processes  of 
casting  and  forging  iron.  He  had  also 
inherited  a  strong  taste  for  drawing, 

•  I.  Th*  Moon :  consuUrtd  as  a  Plantii  a  IVcrld^ 
and  m  SaUUUe.  By  Jambs  Nasmyth,  CE.,  and 
Jai«5  CARPKtT««,  F.R.A.S.   4to.   London:  1874. 

a.  Tkt  her  Motions^  As^ct,  Sctiury^  and 

PkfsiemI  CcndUwH.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A., 
F.1LA.S.   London:  1873. 

3.  ThierU  du  Mowtmtni  d*  la  Lime,  Par  M. 
DiLAUNAV,  "Mhmoires  de  VAcadhnie  de  Paris*" 
T»o  ToU  1860-67. 

4.  Fimdamenta  Neva  Invtstigaiienis  Orhiiee  vera 
fmem  Luna  perlmstraL  By  Profecsor  P.  A.  Hansbn. 
Gotbax  iSjS. 


being  himself  the  son  and  grandson  of 
two  eminent  Scottish  artists,  and  he  fos- 
tered this  taste  under  the  facilities  and 
training  which  were  at  his  command  in 
the  courses  of  the  then  recently-formed 
school  of  arts  of  the  Scotch  metropolis. 
Not  very  long  after  the  completion  of  his 
university  career  he  began  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  investigations  of  astron- 
omy, and  was  very  soon  deep  in  the  con- 
struction of  reflecting  telescopes  of  large 
size  and  considerable  power.  On  June 
14,  1844,  just  thirty  years  ago,  he  com- 
municated, as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  his 
labours  in  this  direction,  a  pdper  to  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  describing 
"  Certain  Telescopic  Appearances  of  the 
Moon,'*  and  exhibited,  in  illustration  of 
this  memoir,  a  drawing  and  model  repre- 
senting the  aspect  of  a  part  of  the  lunar 
surface  as  it  appeared  in  his  telescopes 
under  high  magnifying  power.  The  tract 
of  the  lunar  surface  which  was  dealt  with 
in  these  illustrations  is-a  broken  region 
immediately  surrounding  the  large  crater 
known  as  Maurolicus,  and  both  drawing 
and  model  were  made  by  a  telescope  of 
twelve  inches*  aperture  magnifying  in 
linear  dimensions  360  times,  and  were 
upon  the  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
the  mile.  About  a  couple  of  years  after 
this  time,  we  ourselves  had  in  our  pos- 
session a  copy  of  a  very  large  drawing  of 
some  lunar  craters,  that  had  been  used 
by  Captain  Owen  Stanley  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  and  which  was  also  made  by 
Mr.  Nasmyth.  This  sketch  was  the  prime 
original  of  the  remarkable  group  of  cra- 
ters associated  with  Theophilus,  Cyrillus, 
and  Catharina,  which  appears  among  the 
illustrations  of  the  book  now  under 
notice.  When  the  memoir  on  the  "  Tele- 
scopic Appearances  of  the  Moon  "  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  its  author  had  been  already  in 
close  observation  and  study  of  the  lunar 
disc  for  some  years,  in  the  conviction 
that  it  furnished  a  very  admirable  and  in- 
structive means  of  illustrating  certain 
grand  features  of  volcanic  operations.  In 
one  part  of  the  memoir  he  drew  pointed 
attention  to  the  "brimful"  crater,  which 
is  now  presented*  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  book  as  Wargentin.   The  memoir  of 
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1844,  which  occupied  two  pages  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Monthly  Notices  of 
the  Astronomical  Society,  was  indeed 
essentially  the  protogerm  of  the  noble 
quarto  volume  now  before  us.  In  the 
brief  early  memoir  there  are  traces  of  the 
leading  thoughts  that  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  finished  book. 

Two  distinguishing  characters  mark 
Mr.  Nasmyth's  monograph  from  the  hun- 
dred and  one  treatises  that  have  touched 
upon  the  same  theme.  These  are,  in  the 
first  place,  the  marvellous  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  the  pictorial  illustrations, 
which  are'  altogether  without  parallel  in 
this  branch  of  art ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  lucidity  and  completeness  with 
which  the  author's  views  of  the  moon's 
physical  condition,  and  probable  forma- 
tive history,  have  been  put  into  words. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  mon- 
ograph is  that  of  a  mind  which  has  been 
trained  in  the  methods  and  discipline  of 
mechanical  and  engineering,  rather  than 
of  astronomical  and  mathematical,  sci- 
ence, and  which  has  acquired  a  very  firm 
grasp  of  the  matter  on  what  may  be 
termed  its  practical  side.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  under  the  impress  of 
these  characteristics,  the  book  is  the 
most  complete  and  intelligible  description 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  moon  that 
has  yet  been  published. 

In  alluding  to  the  exquisite  delineations 
of  the  typical  features  of  the  lunar  physi- 
ognomy with  which  his  volume  is  illus- 
trated, Mr.  Nasmyth  explains  that  these 
are  the  results  of  more  than  thirty  years 
of  continued  study  and  work.  Drawings 
of  the  various  objects  here  represented 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  made  at 
favourable  opportunities  when  high 
powers  of  the  telescope  could  be  satis- 
factorily and  advantageously  used,  and 
these  drawings  were  then  subsequently 
re-examined  in  comparison  with  their 
originals,  and  retouched,  corrected,  and 
amplified,  time  after  time,  until  they  at 
last  seemed  to  the  practised  eye  of  the 
artist  as  perfect  as  the  equally  practised 
hand  could  render  them.  In  this  com- 
pleted form  they  were  next  turned  into 
models  io  bold  relief  \  these  models  were 


afterwards  photographed  in  appropriate 
positions  in  strong  sunshine,  and  from 
these  photographs  the  prints  that  appear 
in  the  book  were  for  the  most  part  finally 
made  by  the  heliotype  process,  in  perma- 
nent pigments  which  are  as  fixed  and 
enduring  as  the  ink  of  ordinary  copper- 
plate engravings.  The  finest  of  these 
pictures  actually  reproduce  to  the  eye 
the  appearances  that  are  seen  in  the 
moon  by  the  aid  of  high  powers  of  the 
telescope,  applied  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  of  lighting  and  atmos- 
phere. They  nearly  all  of  them  deal  with 
bold  characteristics  of  lunar  scenery,  and 
in  many  of  them  the  reproduction  is  so 
perfect  that  it  seems  to  an  experienced 
eye  as  if  the  old  familiar  reality  were 
before  it  when  it  rests  intently  upon  the 
pictorial  rendering.  Even  the  peculiar 
frosted-silver  texture,  and  the  indescriba- 
bly delicate  frettings  and  frecklings  that 
start  out  from  the  lunar  surface  in  pass- 
ing instants  of  the  nicest  telescopic  defi- 
nition, are  there,  as  mint-marks  of  the 
coin.  Ready  proofs  of  this  statement 
may  be  especially  found  in  the  delinea- 
tions which  represent  the  terraced  land- 
slips, and  circumambient  mottling  of 
froth-craters,  that  surround  Copernicus 
—  the  lunar  Etna  of  Hevelius  —  and  the 
walled  hollows  of  Aristotle  and  Eudoxus  ; 
the  long  yawning  void  chasms  that  shat- 
ter the  ground  near  Triesnecker;  the  bul- 
warked floors  of  Shickard  and  Wargen- 
tin  ;  the  serrated  shadows  of  the  sombre 
abyss  of  Plato,  with  its  sentinel  peak 
Pico,  and  its  clustered  outwork  of  Alpine 
summits  ploughed  through  by  a  broad 
flat-bottomed  valley ;  and,  perhaps,  before 
all,  the  clustered  peaks  and  shadow- 
fringed  chain  of  the  mighty  Apennines, 
with  the  fissured  crackings  of  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  These  particular  draw- 
ings are  certainly  as  successful  an 
attempt  to  present,  in  a  pictorial  form, 
what  the  highest  powers  of  the  telescope 
reveal  in  this  weird  field  of  investigation, 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  most  sanguine 
enthusiasm  to  conceive.  The  result  Is  ia 
these  instances  beyond  all  praise.  The 
long,  patient,  painstaking  labour,  and  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  artist,  sdone  can 
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explain  how  such  marvels  of  pictorial 
verisimilitude  have  been  produced  by 
photographing  artificial  modellings. 

Before  entering  definitely  upon  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  views  of 
the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the 
moon,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  the  reader  to 
place  compactly  before  his  mind,  in  a 
broad,  general  form,  an  idea  of  what  the 
body  is  that  is  concerned  in  the  explana- 
tion. The  moon,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  a  solid  sphere  of  material  substance 
having  nearly  the  intrinsic  density  of  flint- 
glass,  and  of  such  size  that  it  reaches  to 
about  the  forty-ninth  part  of  the  volume 
of  the  earth,  and  has  therefore  a  surface- 
area  something  less  in  extent  than  a 
fourteenth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
comprising  in  exact  numbers  14,567,000 
square  miles.  The  size  and  density  of 
this  sphere,  thus  apportioned,  are  of  such 
amount  that  the  force  of  gravity  upon  its 
outer  surface  must  be  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  same  force  upon  the 
earth,  so  that  a  heavy  body  shot  off  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  moon  by  any 
given  projectile  effort  would  go  six  times 
as  far  under  the  impulse  as  it  would  if 
started  from  the  earth's  surface  in  the 
same  way.  .  But  the  spherical  mass  thus 
circumstanced  in  the  matter  of  size  and 
density,  is  a  bare  round  ball  of  soUd  sub- 
stance, destitute  of  all  trace  of  atmos- 
pheric investment,  whether  of  vapour  or 
air.  T!ie  absence  of  gaseous  atmosphere, 
of  whatever  kind,  in  the  moon  is  definite- 
ly proved  by  the  simple  fact  that  when- 
ever its  opaque  body  passes  along  in  the 
sky  in  front  of  a  fixed  star,  the  shining 
point  is  concealed  by  the  passage  of  the 
intervening  dark  body  within  an  immate- 
rial trifle  of  the  time  that  it  ought  to  be 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  occulting 
body  is  bare  of  all  gaseous  or  vaporous 
investment,  which,  if  present,  would  have 
kept  the  star  for  some  time  in  sight  when 
actually  behind  the  moon,  as  the  sun  is 
brought  into  sight  by  atmospheric  refrac- 
tion when  below  the  earth's  horizon. 
With  a  view  to  the  final  settlement  of  this 
question,  among  other  examinations 
which  have  been  made,  the  astronomer 
royal  some  little  time  ago  pat  together 
the  results  of  296  carefully  observed 
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occultations  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon, 
and  demonstrated  that  in  every  case  the 
star  was  out  of  sight  behind  the  moon 
within  two  seconds  of  the  time  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  under  the  circum- 
stance of  the  moon  being  without  any 
external  investment  of  a  gaseous  or  va- 
porous kind  which  could  have  bent  the 
rays  of  star-light  as  they  shot  through 
the  transparent  space  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  solid  limb  of  the 
moon.  If  these  two  seconds  of  differ- 
ence, the  utmost  allowance  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  in  the  face  of  this  test, 
were  entirely  due  to  a  thin  film  of  atmos- 
phere enveloping  the  moon,  that  film 
must  be,  under  the  circumstance,  two 
thousand  times  less  substantial  and 
dense  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth, 
and  that  would  b^  as  rare  again  as  the 
most  perfect  so-called  vacuum  that  has 
ever  been  artificially  produced  by  the  air- 
pump.  Upon  this  showing,  therefore, 
the  moon  is  held  to  be  a  virtually  airless 
sphere.  The  absence  of  water  is  also 
proved  by  similar  unmistakable  evi- 
dence. H  it  were  present  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  even  in  the  most  limit- 
ed amount,  there  would  of  necessity  be 
an  envelope  of  vapour  about  the  sphere 
that  would  manifest  its  presence  by  the 
influence  it  would  exert  upon  such  rays 
of  light  as  passed  throuo;h  its  substance. 

The  naked  moon,  with  these  condi- 
tions of  volume  and  mass,  is  carried  in 
an  even  sweep  around  the  earth  at  a  dis- 
tsnce  of  about  thirty  earths'  diameters. 
At  this  distance  any  tract  of  the  moon's* 
surface  twenty-six  miles  across,  or  about 
as  large  again  as  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, would  be  visible  to  the  eye  as  an 
immeasurably  small  speck  or  sizeless 
point.  With  the  aid  of  a  telescope  such 
a  visible  speck  would  be  more  or  less 
spread  into  perceptible  dimensions.  It 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope 
were  enough  to  enlarge  6,ooo  diameters  — 
an  extreme  conception  of  the  case  w^hich 
is  now  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being 
within  the  possible  achievements  of  opti- 
cal skill  —  the  moon  would  be  looked  at 
;asif  it  were  not  more  than  forty  miles 
.away,  and  even  small  natural  objects 
.  upon  its  face,  not  more  than  twenty  or 
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thirty  yards  wide,  would  be  visible  as 
having  dimensions  and  form.  Such 
powers  of  the  telescope  are,  however,  not 
really  available  for  practical  purposes, 
because  they  increase  the  disturbing 
effects  of  the  air's  imperfect  and  irreoju- 
lar  transparency  to  such  an  extent  that 
distinct  vision  ceases  to  be  possible.  The 
hijjhest  telescopic  power  that  can  be 
effectually  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
moon,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is  one  that 
magnifies  not  more  than  400  times  across, 
and  with  that  power  an  object  on  the 
moon  200  yards,  or  something  less  than 
an  ei<;hth  of  a  mile,  broad  would  become 
visible  as  a  speck,  and  a  square  mile 
of  surface  would  be  of  a  measurable 
size.  It  is  with  such  optical  aid  as  this ; 
that  the  pictorial  work  of  Mr.  Nasmyth 
has  been  accomplished. 

With  these  telescopic  appliances, 
bringing  the  moon  in  effect  400  times 
nearer  to  the  earth,  and  so  placing  it  for 
purposes  of  examination  as  if  it  were 
only  600,  instead  of  240,000,  miles  away, 
the  moon  is  at  once  seen  to  be  not  a 
smooth  ball,  but  a  rough  sphere,  covered 
all  over  with  rugosities  and  carved  pro- 
jections that  are  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  cast  long  black  shadows  beyond  them 
when  the  sunshine  falls  obliquely  upon 
their  sides,  and  are  thus  thrown  into  very 
bold  relief.  These  lunar  projections  are  of 
different  kinds,  but  there  is  one  predom- 
inant type  which  is  so  abundantly  and  so 
continually  reproduced  that  it  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  most  important  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  series.  This  wears  the 
form  of  a  circular  cup,  raised,  broken, 
and  often  terraced  and  serrated  at  the 
rim,  but  hollowed  more  or  less  down  into 
the  moon's  substance,  and  is  what  is  fa- 
miliarly and  technically  known  as  the  an- 
nular "crater"  of  the  moon.  Of  these 
circular  ridge-brimmed  "craters"  the 
number  upon  the  moon  is  so  vast  that  it 
is  literally  impossible  for  them  to  be 
counted.  They  exist  in  untold  thou- 
sands, and  in  some  parts  are  so  crowded 
together  that  the  moon's  surface  for 
large  stretches  of  distance  is  entirely 
made  up  of  them.  But  they  vary  mate- 
rially in  size,  from  something  less  than  a 
mile,  the  smallest  circular  speck  that  is 
discernible,  to  something  more  than 
eighty,  or  even  one  hundred,  miles  across. 
The  most  casual  glance  at  these  ring- 
shaped  and  bulwark-surrounded  hollows 
upon  the  moon  is  sufficient  to  establish 
their  claim  to  be  properly  called  "cra- 
ters."  They  are  clearly  the  visible  man- 


ifestations of  some  form  of  eruptive  force 
which  has  pitted  and  blistered  the  lunar 
surface.  In  many  of  them  there  still  re- 
mains the  central  peak  which  has  been 
piled  up  on  the  middle  of  the  floor  by 
the  expiring  effort  of  the  outburst.  Vol- 
canic action  of  some  kind  has,  at  some 
time,  ruled  rampant  upon  the  moon.  It 
is  the  one  pervading  power  that  has  left 
its  stamp  there  in  every  feature  and  lin- 
eament. 

But  volcanic  action  upon  the  moon  has 
not  been  the  same  thing  as  volcanic  ac- 
tion upon  the  earth.  The  leading  energy 
or  motive  power  in  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  earth  is  the  expansive  force  of 
steam.  On  the  moon  there  is  no  water, 
and  therefore  steam  can  have  nothing  to 
;do  with  the  matter.  What  then  can 
have  been  the  potential  agency  that  has 
been  operative  in  sculpturing  the  volcan- 
ic frettings  of  the  moon  ?  This  is  the 
primary,  question  upon  which  Mr.  Nas- 
myth brings  his  mechanical  training  and 
experience  to  bear  in  dealing  with  the 
moon's  physical  history.  As  a  first  step 
in  his  demonstration  and  argument,  Mr. 
Nasmyth  assumes  that  in  its  early  infan- 
cy, in  common  with  the  other  solid 
spheres  of  space,  the  moon  was  in  the 
state  of  a  huge  drop-like  ball  of  molteD 
liquid,  that  this  drop-like  condition  was 
due  to  great  heat,  and  that  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  its  history  a  solid  surface,  or 
shell,  was  formed  round  the  spherical 
liquid  mass,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
rapid  cooling  and  consequent  solidifica- 
tion of  this  outer  layer.  In  building  bis 
argument  upon  this  ground  he  takes  up 
what  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  a 
reasonable  and  justifiable  position.  The 
red-hot  molten  nucleus  and  cooled-crust- 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  planetary 
spheres  has,  at  least,  more  probability 
and  is  more  satisfying  to  the  reason  than 
any  other  view  that  has  yet  been  present- 
ed in  its  place.  It  perfectly  and  easily 
accounts  for  the  globular,  or  quasi-globu- 
lar, form  of  these  mighty  spheres,  and  in 
recent  years  it  has  acquired  increased 
consistency  and  strength,  as  a  theory, 
from  the  researches  that  have  been  hap- 
pily made  into  the  correlative  physical 
conditions  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

In  this  theory  of  the  primitive  forma- 
tion of  the  world-spheres  of  space,  it  is 
understood  that  the  solid  crust  first  de- 
posited as  the  outer  shell  of  the  molten 
mass  must  of  necessity  contract  contin- 
uously, more  and  more,  upon  the  impris- 
oned molten  nucleus,  as  it  scatters  its 
own  elevated  temperature  more  and  more 
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into  space,  because  all  material  substance 
occupies  a  larger  volume  at  high  temper- 
atures than  at  low  ones.  But,  simulta- 
neously with  this  contraction  of  the  outer 
cooling  shell,  another  influence  is 
brought  into  play,  which  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
with  some  claim  to  originality,  boldly 
seizes  upon,  and  enlists  into  his  service 
as  the  great  prime  mover  in  the  subse- 
quent changes  that  have  been  effected 
in  the  moon.  The  liquid  mass  which  lies 
immediately  within  the  consolidated 
shell  undergoes,  in  a  less,  but  still  very 
important,  degree,  a  similar  process  of 
cooling,  as  it  passes  successive  portions 
of  its  inherent  heat  out  through  the  ex- 
ternal crust.  But  as  it  does  this,  and  be- 
fore it  finally  assumes  the  actually  solid 
state,  //  expands^  as  water  increases  in 
volume  as  it  cools  even  before  it  is  frozen 
into  ice.  Mr.  Nasmyth  shows,  by  a  ref- 
erence to  various  processes  with  which 
ironfounders  are  familiar,  that  in  this 
particular  molten  metals  and  molten  slags 
behave  exactly  as  water  behaves,  and  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  natural  law 
not  only  that  all  molten  bodies  are  spe- 
cifically denser  and  heavier  than  solids 
of  the  same  substance,  and  therefore  ex- 
pand in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state,  but  that  the  expansion  inva- 
riably begins  as  the  molten  liquid  ap- 
proaches the  condition  of  change.  One 
very  neat  and  instructive  experiment  is 
referred  to  in  an  illustration  of  the  great 
energy  that  is  brought  into  play  when  this 
expansion  of  cooling  bodies  occurs.  If 
a  strong  iron  bottle  is  filled  with  molten 
bismuth,  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is 
firmly  and  tightly  closed  with  a  screw- 
plug,  the  iron  bottle  is  soon  afterwards 
torn  asunder  by  the  solidification  of  the 
bismuth.  In  cases  of  spheres  that  have 
been  circumstanced  like  the  moon,  the 
contraction  of  the  outer  shell,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  imprisoned  material, 
Ijring  immediately  within,  must  have 
gone  on  simultaneously,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  force  which  has  been  finally 
brought  into  play  to  e£Eect  the  rending  6i 
the  outer  case  must  have  been  a  very 
violent  one.  Mr.  Nasmyth  alludes  to 
another  pretty  experiment  in  speaking  of 
the  nature  of  this  shattering-power.  He 
fills  a  thin  glass  globe  with  cold  water, 
hermetically  seals,  and  then  drops  the 
globe  into  a  warm  bath,  and  in  a  very 
brief  interval  the  brittle  globe  is  starred 
by  the  internal  expansion  into  radiating 
cracks,  through  which  the  water  oozes. 
A  glass  globe  fissured  in  this  way'  has 
been  photographed  in  this  book  to  show 


how  strikingly  the  starred  and  fissured 
condition  of  the  globe  imitates  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  bright  streaks  in  the 
moon  that  are  seen  radiating  round  some 
of  the  principal  craters  when  they  are 
illuminated  by  direct  sunshine. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  refers  the  cuo-shaped 
and  wall-surrounded  hollows  thiat  are  so 
abundant  upon  the  surface  o/:  the  moon 
immediately  to  the  effect  of  this  particu- 
lar operation.  He  considers  that  as  soon 
as  the  brittle  shell  of  the  coolin£^  sphere 
cracked,  under  the  impulse  of  this  inner 
expansion,  and  opened  into  fissures,  por- 
tions of  the  internal  expanded  molten 
substjance  welled  up  through  the** cracks, 
and  in  places  jetted  out  in  fountain-like 
streams,  scattering  a  plentiful  liquid 
shower  around.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  some 
little  time  since,  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams 
described  an  experiment  With,  the  cool- 
ing of  the  tap-cinder  from  a  puddling- 
furnace,  in  which  he  has  seen  spirts  of 
the  molten  cinder  ejected  through  holes 
broken  in  the  consolidating  crust,  to  a 
height  of  four  or  five  diameters  of  the 
mass,' in  this  very  way,  and  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  these  very  forces.  In  the 
case  of  the  moon  the  spirted-out  liquid 
was  piled  up  where  it  fell,  into  heaps  of 
pasty  lava  and  consolidating  scoriae.  In 
many  instances  the  piled-up  bulwarks 
were  as  far  as  fifty  or  sixty  miles  away 
from  the  orifice  of  eruption,  on  account 
of  the  distance  to  which  the  lava  was  shot 
under  the  relatively  slight  restraining 
power  of  gravitation  in  the  moon,  and 
they  were  universally  of  a  regular  circular 
form  because  the  erupted  jet  was  scat- 
tered to  the  same  distance  in  all  direc- 
tions around  the  jet,  as  water  is  scattered 
from  the  vents  of  a  dome-shaped  foun- 
tain, and  because  there  was  no  wind, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  divert  or 
distort  the  regularity  of  the  shower. 
Whenever  there  were  successive  erup- 
tions of  this  character,  of  progress! velv 
diminishing  violence,  successive  bul- 
warks were  formed  in  concentric  and 
narrowing  rings,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Tycho  and  Copernicus,  so  beautifully 
delineated  in  these  illustrations.  When 
the  last  failing  throes  of  the  volcanic  out- 
burst died  cently  away,  the  last  failing 
streams  of  the  ejected  matter  were  piled 
into  small  cones  of  eruption  choking  and 
closing  the  vents.  In  some  instances  the 
piled-up  accumulations  of  the  erupted 
matter  were  so  abundant,  and  rose  so  high, 
that  lower  terraces  w«re  formed  by  the 
slipping  down  of  the  top-heavy  depositSj 
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but  such  landslip-formations  are  readily 
distino;uished  in  every  case  from  the  irue 
ring-shaped  barriers  of  primary  eruption, 
by  their  being  short,  broken  segments  of 
ridges,  instead  of  continuous  rings.  The 
outer  circular  ridges  of  the  larger  craters 
are  commonly  seen  to  be  strengthened 
by  external  buttresses,  which  are  streams 
of  consolidated  lava  that  have  been 
poured  from  distinctly  visible  secondary 
craters  upon  their  sides.  The  hollowed- 
out  cavities  of  the  most  boldly  pro- 
nounced craters  seem  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  eroding  action  of  the 
erupted  lava ;  and  such  craters  as  are 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  central  cones 
of  residual  force  are  held  to  have  had 
molten  lava  quietly  welled  up  towards  the 
termination  of  the  eruption  from  the 
primary  central  vents  until  the  lakes  of 
liquid  rock  have  risen  within  the  limiting 
bulwark  higher  and  higher,  and  have 
finally  covered  and  masked  all  vestiges 
of  the  inner  eruptive  peaks.  Wargentin 
is  shown  in  one  of  the  drawings  as  the 
notable  instance  of  a  bulwarked  crater 
which  has  been  left,  in  this  way,  brimful. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  adopts  it  as  an  aphorism 
that  the  size  of  the  crater  is  simply  the 
visible  expression  of  the  strength  of  the 
eruption  which  has  been  concerned  in 
its  formation,  and  that  the  larger  craters 
are  essentially  the  first-fruits  of  the 
young-born  eruptive  power,  and  therefore 
older  formations  in  point  of  time  than  the 
smaller  craters  ;  and  he  conceives  that 
whenever  a  violent  eruption  stopped  sud- 
denly, it  left  as  the  memorial  monument 
of  the  effort  a  large  ring-shaped  and  high- 
walled  crater,  and  that  whenever  a  gentle 
eruption  died  gradually  away,  it  either 
piled  up  its  monumental  record  higher 
and  higher  into  a  pyramid  or  sharp-point- 
ed cone,  or  spread  its  smooth  pavement  of 
lava.  He  holds  that  the  best-developed 
forms  of  the  lunar  craters  in  reality  repre- 
sent volcanic  force  in  its  purest  state  and 
its  highest  perfection,  and  that  the  moon 
is  thus  virtually  a  model  of  the  radical 
operations  of  volcanic  processes,  devoid 
of  the  disturbing  and  masking  effects 
brought  about  by  such  secondary  agen- 
cies as  water  and  air,  and  presenting  to 
the  contemplation  of  telescopic  observers 
very  much  what  the  solid  foundations  of 
the  earth  would  show  if  it  were  cleared  of 
its  water-worn  groovings  and  furrowings, 
its  water-formed  sedimentary  beds,  and 
its  oceans  and  rivers.  The  larger  extent 
and  freedom  of  the  primary  eruptions,  due 
to  the  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  smaller 
sphere,  and  to  the  inferior  ^ower  of  grav- 


ity as  a  restraining  check  —  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  more  brittle,  and  intrinsi- 
cally less  dense,  substance  of  the  lunar 
crust  that  has  been  moulded  and  sculp- 
tured by  the  volcanic  energy —  appear  to 
be  the  chief  modifying  conditions  that 
establish  a  distinction  between  the  pri- 
mary vjlcanic,  or  Plutonic,  disturbances 
of  the  earth  and  the  final  and  ultimate 
vole  mic  disturbances  of  the  moon. 

In  the  not  unfrequent  instances  of 
walled-in,  crater-like  depressions  of  the 
moon's  surface,  in  which  volcanic  model- 
ling is  less  obviously  marked,  first  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  all  trace  of 
peaks  of  eruption  on  the  inner  fioors,  and 
often  on  account  also  of  the  less  promi- 
nent character  of  the  surrounding  piled- 
up  rims,  Mr.  Nasmyth  nevertheless  holds 
that  the  same  instrumentality  may  be  ac- 
cepted. He  thinks  that  even  in  the 
broad  smooth-floored  craters,  with  low 
and  slight  walls,  such  as  Grimaldi,  and 
perhaps  Shickard  immediately  below 
Wargentin,  the  external  limiting  bul- 
warks have  been  formed  by  the  outflow 
of  molten  lava  from  inner  vents,  in  con- 
nection with  which  concentric  waves  of 
liquefied  substance  have  been  propa- 
gated outwards,  as  on  the  surface  of  a 
pool,  until  circular  banks  of  consolidat- 
ing and  cooling  scoriae  have  been  pressed 
up  at  the  outer  margin,  and  left  there  as 
permanent  ramparts.  When  these  ram- 
parts have  once  been  made,  subsequent 
flooding  of  liquid  lava  would  easily 
eflEace  all  vestige  of  the  central  source  of 
the  eruption  ;  but  the  surface  .of  the  sub- 
sequently consolidated  pool  would  still 
commonly  show  the  mouths  of  the  small 
outlets  through  which  the  last  streams  of 
the  supply  had  been  poured,  as  is  the 
case  with  Shickard  and  all  pits  of  a  sim- 
ilar character.  In  many  the  flat  floors 
of  the  inner  plateaux  are  literally  freckled 
with  small  secondary  craters.  The  grand- 
est specimen  of  the  smooth-floored  cra- 
ters is,  perhaps,  the  magnificent  object 
which  is  known  as  Plato,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  most 
remarkable  drawings.  In  this  crater, 
which  has  a  clear  diameter  of  seventy 
miles,  the  limiting  bulwark  towers  up  to 
a  varying  height  of  from  4.000  to  8,000 
feet,  and  jagged  peaks  at  the  top  cast 
long  serrated  shadows  half  way  across  the 
inner  plain,  where  innumerable  craters 
spangle  the  floor.  In  this  splendid  spec- 
imen, however,  there  has  obviously  been 
piling-up  influence  at  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  outer  wall.  In  one  part 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  and  character- 
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istic  instance  of  the  segmentary  terrace 
attributable  to  a  landslip. 

In  many  of  the  finest  craters  the  cen- 
tre of  the  floor  is  occupied  by  a  perfect 
cluster  of  peaks,  instead  of  by  a  solitary 
one.  Aristotle,  Eudoxus,  Theophilus, 
Tycho,  and  super-eminently  Copernicus, 
are  instances  of  this  peculiarity.  Mr. 
Nasmyth  has  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  show  that  in  these  cases  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  central  eruptive  cone  has 
been  due  to  the  sudden  arrest  and  subse- 
quent diversion  of  the  primary  outburst. 
A  casual  choking  of  the  original  vent  has 
thrown  the  rising  stream  out  in  a  new 
direction,  where  the  obstruction  and  re- 
sistance were  less ;  and  in  this  way,  by 
repeated  arrests  and  fresh  diversions  of 
the  eruptive  force,  cone  has  successively 
grown  upon  cone,  until  a  cluster  of  peaks 
has  been  reared  before  the  subsiding 
effort  has  finally  been  exhausted.  The 
small  secondary  craters  studding  smooth 
and  level  floors  of  consolidated  lava  have 
probably  a  similar  formative  history. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  thinks  that  the  whole  of 
these  secondary  mouths  are  diverticula 
of  older  central  channels  of  eruption,  and 
that  each  of  them  has  been  opened  out 
as  the  eruptive  force  was  opposed  by 
gathering  impediments  in  the  older  course 
of  the  outflow. 

Large  clusters  and  continuous  ranges 
of  mountain  elevation  are  by  no  means 
common  upon  the  moon,  but  they  do  oc- 
cur. The  finest  examples  of  them  are 
seen  in  the  two  groups  of  prominences 
which  have  been  called  the  Apennines 
and  the  Alps.  The  Apennines  are  a 
grand  range  rising  from  a  comparative! v 
smooth  and  unbroken  plain,  and  extencf- 
ing  to  a  distance  of  450  miles.  Some  of 
the  peaks  on  this  mighty  chain  rise  with 
almost  precipitous  faces  to  a  height  of 
18,000  and  20,000  feet,  and  cast  black 
sharp-pointed  shadows  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  ninety  miles  from  their  bases. 
The  Alps  consist  of  a  broad  cluster  of 
peaks,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Plato,  mount 
ing  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  hi^h,  and  cut 
through  in  one  part  by  a  remarkable  flat- 
bottomed  valley,  six  miles  wide  and  sev- 
enty-five miles  long.  The  terminal  sum- 
mits in  this  group  are  in  some  parts  so 
densely  clustered  as  to  render  it  an  im- 
practicable task  to  count  them.  Mr.  Nas- 
myth, however,  believes  that  all  peaked 
and  clustered  mountains  on  the  moon  of 
this  character  are  still  essentially  volcanic 
exudations,  and  not  veritable  'fountain 
ridges  in  the  terrestrial  acceptation.  In 
the  moon  even  these  mountain  systems 


appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
gentle  oozing  of  molten  lava  from  narrow 
orifices,  and  the  piling-up  of  heaps  of  its 
consolidating  substance  around  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  loftiest  and  boldest  protru- 
sions the  vent  remaining  open,  and  the 
discharging  orifice  rising  with  the  growth 
of  the  mountain  until  great  altitude  has 
been  attained.  Telescopic  powers,  mag- 
nifying 300 diameters,  show  that  the  ridges 
and  flanks  of  these  clustered  peaks  are  in 
reality  studded  with  minute  but  perfectly 
formed  volcanic  craters.  The  small  size 
of  these  vents  plainly  indicates  that  they 
belong  to  a  comparatively  gentle  phase 
of  volcanic  action,  in  which  the  exuding 
forces  were  destitute  of  the  higher  explo- 
sive energies.  Mountain  chains  in  the 
moon  have  resulted,  not  from  the  shatter- 
ing, uptilting,  folding,  and  puckering  of 
hard  rocky  beds,  but  from  the  compara- 
tively slow  and  long-sustained  escape  of 
lava  through  multitudinous  openings 
burst  in  weak  parts  of  the  surface-crusL 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  these  ranges  of  the  moon 
being  found  in  the  least-disturbed  por- 
tions of  the  lunar  surface,  and  not  where 
the  volcanic  power  has  had  most  ener- 
getic play.  There  are  no  continuous 
clusters  and  ranges  about  Tycho  and 
Walter,  where  crater  is  crowded  upon 
crater  in  endless  and  almost  inextricable 
confusion,  as  is  shown  in  a  notable  de- 
lineation contained  in  the  twentieth  plate 
of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  book,  where  more  than 
200  large  craters  had  to  be  sketched.  They 
lie  almost  exclusively,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  quite  northern  region  where  the 
so-called  Sea  of  Serenity  and  Sea  of 
Showers  extend  their  smooth,  almost 
ocean-like,  surfaces  over  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  They  in  reality  form  the 
circumscribing  boundaries  of  the  plain- 
districts  that  can  be  seen  in  the  moon, 
even  by  the  unaided  eye,  as  broad  dark 
patches.  The  sharp,  serrated,  and  spire- 
like shadows  cast  by  the  boldest  peaks, 
however,  by  no  means  of  necessity  indi- 
cate that  the  extruded  masses  are  of 
similar  needle-like  forms  ;  for  Mr.  Nas- 
myth demonstrates,  by  the  actual  photo- 
graph of  a  long  shadow  thrown  by  a  pea, 
that  even  a  round  eminence  has  a  long, 
pointed,  index-like  shadow  when  the 
light  falls  upon  it  at  a  very  oblique  angle 
ofincidence.  Many  of  the  sharply  shad- 
owed eminences  in  the  moon  may  really 
be  as  dome-shaped  and  rounded  as  ordi- 
nary volcanic  protrusions  upon  the  earth. 
Pico,  the  finest  isolated  peak  upon  the 
moon,  which  rises  from  the  level  surface. 
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just  to  the  south  of  Plato,  to  a  towering 
height  of  8,000  feet,  and  which  casts  at 
long-pointed  shadow  more  than  thirty 
miles  upon  the  surrounding  plain,  is 
sketched  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  as  a  rugged, 
ridged,  and  buttressed  pyramid  as  broad 
again  at  its  base  as  it  is  high. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  developes  with  consid- 
erable force  and  clearness  the  connec- 
tion that  there  seems  to  be  between  fis- 
sures and  continuous  lines  of  craters 
upon  the  moon.  He  considers  that  when 
a  long  fissure  had  been  opened  out  in  the 
thickening  and  consolidatinj;  crust,  a 
mountain  chain  was  formed  if  the  exud- 
ing was  gentle  and  continuous  ;  but  that 
successive  craters,  ranged  in  a  linear 
progress,  one  after  the  otner,  were  opened 
out  if  the  exuding  force  was  sudden, 
intermittent,  and  violent. 

That  the  eruptive  force  which  has 
been  broua:ht  into  operation  in  shattering 
the  solidified  shell  of  the  moon  has  been 
very  dee[>-seated,  and  very  large,  is  un- 
mistakably evident.  Towards  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  moon's  face  there  is  a 

Eole  of  eruption  which  has  starred  the 
ard  shell  around  it  very  much  as  the 
cracks  are  starred  over  the  shell  of  the 
glass  globe  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  experi- 
ment. This  pole  of  eruption  is  the  well- 
known  crater  of  Tycho,  which  is  appar- 
ent to  the  unaided  eye  as  a  centre  of  bril- 
liancy in'  the  full  moon.  The  radiating 
streaks  which  have  been  traced  issuing 
out  around  this  crater  are  more  than  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  some  of  them 
can  be  followed  for  at  least  600  miles  in 
length,  that  is  for  about  a  tenth  part  of 
the  moon's  circumference.  They  are 
only  visible  in  the  full  moon  because  the 
original  fissures,  which  have  been  opened 
out  in  the  hard  brittle  shell,  have  been 
since  filled  up  with  a  bright  shining 
material  that  has  subsequently  welled  up 
from  within,  and  that  can  be  seen  under 
direct  light  glistening  like  polished  sil- 
ver, although  it  is  lost  to  view  when  the 
brilliant  glare  is  thrown  off  sideways  in 
oblique  illumination.  This  subsequent 
infiltration  appears  to  have  scarcely  risen 
above  the  outer  surface  of  the  sphere,  as 
no  shadows  are  cast  from  its  edges  in 
oblique  light,  although  it  has  spread  out 
to  a  certain  extent  over  the  edges  of  the 
crack,  and  has  been  bevelled  down  to  the 
level  beneath.  There  are  streaks  of  this 
class  that  are  estimated  to  measure  in 
width  more  than  twenty-five  miles  I  Co- 
pernicus is  the  centre  of  a  similar  sys- 
tem of  bright  rays  that  come  into  sight 
in  the  directly  incident  sunshine  of  the 


full  moon.  These  extend  over  the  plain 
around  Copernicus  to  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  and  are  of  closer 
and  finer  form,  and  of  a  more  reticulated 
character,  than  the  rays  of  Tycho.  The 
crater  which  stands  on  the  focal  centre 
of  this  system  of  radiant  fissures  is  forty- 
six  miles  across,  and  has  a  limiting  bul- 
wark 12,000  feet  hi^h,  divided  into  con- 
centric terraced  ridges  which  are  in 
many  parts  obviously  enormous  landslips 
that  have  been  crushed  down  by  the 
overloaded  summits,  and  that  have  scat- 
tered their  dibris  in  vast  segmental  heaps 
below.  Gaps  can,  in  many  places,  be 
traced  in  the  higher  ramparts  from  which 
these  landslips  have  fallen.  On  the  cen- 
tral plateau  of  the  crater  there  is  a  fine 
cluster  of  eruptive  cones,  in  three  in- 
stances rising  to  a  height  of  2,400  feet 
above  the  floor. 

Besides  these  systems  of  bright  radi- 
ant streaks,  there  are  innumerable  other 
indications  of  shatterings  and  fissures 
which  seem  to  have  taken  place  at  a  later 
period  of  the  moon's  formative  history, 
when  the  outer  shell  had  not  yet  finally 
settled  down  into  its  condition  of  perma- 
nent repose,  but  when  the  epoch  of  the 
formation  of  volcanic  vents  and  of  the 
outpouring  of  molten  rock  had  entirely 
passed  away.  The  cracks  of  this  later 
age  have  remained  open  and  gaping,  so 
that  at  periods  of  obliaue  illumination 
they  are  seen  as  black,  shadow-filled 
lines.  They  extend  to  varying  distances 
up  to  150  miles,  are  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part  of  their 
span,  taper  away  to  their  extremities,  and 
are  of  unfathomable  depths.  They  occur 
in  very  many  parts  of  the  lunar  surface, 
but  very  fine  examples  of  them  are  seen 
around  Triesnecker,  Mercator,  Aris- 
tarchus,  Copernicus,  and  along  the  base 
of  the  Apennines.  Drawings  of  these 
have  been  made,  and  appear  in  the  par- 
ticular sketches  of  these  objects.  There 
are  also,  it  may  be  remarked,  continuous 
ridges  of  less  bold  relief  and  of  lower 
elevation  scattered  about  on  the  moon, 
which  Mr.  Nasmyth  believes  to  be  true 
specimens  of  wrinkling,  rather  than  of 
volcanic  eruption,  essentially  caused  by 
the  shrinking  and  shrivelling  of  the  outer 
shell  as  it  sank  down  to  its  temperature 
of  final  repose.  The  ridges  of  this  char- 
acter are  most  abundantly  seen  over  the 
plain  surface  of  the  Ocean  of  Storms  be- 
tween Copernicus  and  Gassendi,  and 
about  the  otherwise  smooth  spaces  of  the 
Sea  of  Tranquillity.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  distinguished  from  the  true 
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volcanic  ridges  and  chains  by  the  entire 
absence  of  bold  serrations  npon  their 
summits. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  has  been  led  by  his  long 
course  of  patient  observation  and  reflect- 
ive study  to  the  conviction  that  the  moon 
had  arrived,  even  long  ages  preceding 
the  periods  of  the  earth's  pre-human  his- 
tory, at  the  stage  of  unbroken  and  un- 
changeable rest.  The  only  forces  which 
appear  to  be  pow  at  work  in  the  great 
lunar  wilderness  efiEecting  movement  and 
change  are  the  monthly  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  and  the  consequent  expan- 
sion and  contraction  to  which  the  surface- 
solids  are  subjected  as  they  pass  alter- 
nately from  the  fourteen  terrestrial  days 
of  unmtermitting  and  never-clouded  sun- 
shine to  the  fourteen  days  of  equally  un- 
interrupted deprivation  of  the  sun's  rays. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  towards  the 
termination  of  its  long  scorching  day  of 
300  hours  the  surface  of  the  moon  must 
have  been  heated  to  something  more 
than  twice  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  probably  about  to  the  fusing-heat 
of  tin,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  its 
equally  long  300  hours'  night  it  must 
have  been  cooled  pretty  well  to  the  tem- 
perature of  interstellar  space,  which  is 
250  decrees  lower  than  the  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit's heat-scale.  Recurrent  changes  of 
this  violent  character  in  all  probability 
may  still  exert  some  mechanical  influ- 
ence among  the  brittle  rocky  projections 
of  the  ridged  craters  and  peaked  moun- 
tains, and  even  at  times  produce  a  re- 
newal of  the  terrace-forming  landslips. 
In  two  particulars  only  have  any  sus- 
picions arisen  of  the  presentation  of  act- 
ive phenomena  in  the  moon  since  it  has 
been  watched  under  the  advantage  that 
powerful  telescopes  confer.  A  bright 
flame  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  vis- 
ible in  the  middle  of  the  crater  of  Aris- 
tarchus  when  the  moon's  face  was  dark. 
This  appearance  has  now  been  pretty 
well  demonstrated  to  be  due  to  the  con- 
centration of  secondary  earth-shine  into 
a  kind  of  bright  focus  by  the  concave 
mirror-like  arrangement  of  the  polished 
hollow  of  this  crater.  Also  in  more  re- 
cent times  a  small  crater  known  as  Linnd, 
which  is  placed  upon  the  level  surface  of 
the  Sea  of  Serenity,  not  far  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Apennines,  disappeared, 
and  a  large  white  spot  presented  itself 
in  its  place,  as  if  a  broad  white  cloud  had 
risen  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and 
spread  over  it  in  the  form  of  an  impene- 
trable canopy  or  screen.  This  loo,  how- 
ever, is  now,  with  all  the  appearance  of 


strong  probability,  ascribed  to  the  differ- 
ence of  illumination  at  different  times. 
At  one  time  oblique  light  fills  the  hollow 
of  the  crater  with  black  shade,  and  com- 
municates to  it  a  tenfold  distinctness, 
and  then  at  another  time  direct  sunshine 
so  illumes  the  spot  that  the  crater  itself, 
robbed  of  its  shadows,  is  only  discernible 
to  very  excellent  telescopes,  while  a 
broad  patch  of  highly  luminous  and 
brightly  reflecting  substance  (like  that 
of  the  radiant  streaks  of  Tycho  and  of 
Copernicus),  which  surrounds  the  crater, 
comes  into  prominent  and  conspicuous 
visibility.  This  change  of  illumination 
is  sometimes  more  intensely  and  effect- 
ively produced  than  it  is  at  other  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  lunation,  on 
account  of  the  libratory  swaying  to  and 
fro  of  the  moon,  and  so,  at  such  times,  be- 
comes more  obvious.  Professor  Schmidt, 
the  distinguished  astronomer  of  Athens, 
who  has  given  close  study  to  this  inter- 
esting spot  since  the  year  1866,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  certainly  must  have 
been  substantial  change  in  the  form  of 
the  object  since  he  began  to  watch  it 
with  narrow  scrutiny.  ^Ir.  Nasmyth,  on 
the  other  hand,  doubts  whether  any  ab- 
solute visible  change  has  really  occurred. 

Mr.  Nasmyth,  however,  is  led  to  his 
view  of  the  unchangeable  fixedness  of  the 
moon's  present  state  by  a  process  of  rea- 
soning that  is  altogether  independent  of 
mere  observation  and  watching  of  the 
lunar  face  by  the  telescope,  and  that  is  so 
pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the  entire 
method  and  spirit  of  the  work  which  has 
enabled  him  to  make  this  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  scientific  study  of  the  earth's 
satellite,  that  it  is  obviously  well  his  con- 
clusion should  be  told  in  his  own  graphic 
and  forcible  language.    He  says :  — 

The  theoretical  view  of  the  question,  which 
we  have  now  to  consider,  has  led  us,  however, 
to  the  strong  belief  that  no  vestige  of  its 
former  volcanic  activity  lingers  in  the  moon 
—  that  it  assumed  its  final  condition  an  incon- 
ceivable number  of  ages  ago,  and  that  the 
high  interest  which  would  attach  to  the  close 
scrutiny  of  our  satellite,  if  it  m^re  still  the 
theatre  of  volcanic  reactions,  cannot  be  hoped 
for.  If  it  be  just  and  allowable  to  assume 
that  the  earth  and  the  moon  were  condensed 
into  planetary  form  at  nearly  the  same  cj^och 
(and  the  only  rational  scheme  of  cosmogony 
justifies  the  assumption),  then  we  mav  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  the  condition  of 
the  two  bodies  as  respects  their  volcanic  age, 
using  the  one  as  a  basis  for  inference  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  other.  We  have  rc;i3on 
to  believe  that  the  earth's  crust  has  nearly 
assumed  its  final  state  so  far  as  volcanic  reac- 
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tions  of  its  interior  upon  its  exterior  are 
concerned  :  we  may  affirm  that  within  the 
historical  period  no  igneous  convulsions  of 
any  considerable  magnitude  have  occurred, 
and  we  may  consider  that  the  volcanoes  now 
active  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  represent 
the  last  expiring  efforts  of  its  eruptive  force. 
Now  in  the  earth  we  perceive  several  condi- 
tions wherefrom  we  may  infer  that  it  parted 
with  its  cosmical  heat  (and  therefore  with  its 
prime  source  of  volcanic  agency)  at  a  rate 
which  will  appear  relatively  very  slow  when 
we  come  to  compare  the  like  conditions  in  the 
moon.  We  may,  we  think,  take  for  granted 
that  the  surface  of  a  planetary  body  generally 
determines  its  heat-dispersing  power,  while  its 
volume  determines  its  heat-retaining  power. 
Given  two  spherical  bodies  of  similar  material 
but  unequal  magnitude  and  originally  possess- 
ing the  same  degree  of  heat,  the  smaller  body 
will  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  larger,  by  rea- 
son of  the  greater  proportion  which  the  surface 
of  the  smaller  sphere  bears  to  its  volume  than 
that  of  the  larger  sphere  to  its  volume  —  this 
proportion  depending  upon  the  geometrical 
ratio  which  the  surfaces  of  spheres  bear  to 
their  volumes,  the  contents  of  spheres  being 
as  the  cubes^  and  the  surfaces  as  the  squares^  of 
their  diameters.  The  volume  of  the  earth  is 
forty-nine  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon, 
but  its  surface  is  only  thirteen  times  as  great ; 
there  is  consequently  in  the  earth  a  power  of 
retaining  its  cosmical  heat  nearly  four  times 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon ;  in  other 
words,  the  moon  and  earth  bcin^  supposed  at 
one  time  to  have  had  an  equally  high  tem- 
perature, the  moon  would  cool  down  to  a 
given  low  temperature  in  about  one-fourth  the 
time  that  the  earth  would  require  to  cool  to 
the  same  temperature.  But  the  earth's  cosmi- 
cal heat  has  without  doubt  been  considerably 
conserved  by  its  vaporous  atmosphere,  and 
still  more  by  the  ocean  in  its  antecedent  va- 
porous form.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  earth's  surface  has  nearly  assumed  its  final 
condition,  so  far  as  volcanic  agencies  are  con- 
cerned ;  it  has  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  subject 
to  no  considerable  distortions,  or  disruptions, 
of  its  surface.  What,  then,  must  be  the  state 
of  the  moon,  which,  from  its  small  volume  and 
large  proportionate  area,  parted  with  its  heat 
at  the  above  comparatively  rapid  rate?  The 
matter  of  the  moon  is,  too,  less  dense  than 
that  of  the  earth,  and  hence,  doubtless,  from 
this  cause  disposed  to  more  rapid  cooling; 
and  it  has  no  atmosphere  or  vaporous  en- 
velope to  retard  its  radiating  heat.  We  are 
driven  thus  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon's 
loss  of  cosmical  heat  must  have  been  so  rapid 
as  to  have  allowed  its  surface  to  assume  its 
final  conformation  ages  on  ages  ago,  and 
hence  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  hopeless  to 
look  for  evidence  of  change  of  any  volcanic 
character  still  going  on.  .  .  .  Speakmg  by  our 
own  lights,  from  our  own  experience  and 
reasoning,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that 
in  all  visible  aspects  the  lunar  surface  is  un- 
changeable, that  in  fact  it  arrived  at  its 


terminal  condition  eons  of  ages  ago,  and  that 
in  the  survey  of  its  wonderful  features,  even 
in  the  smallest  details,  we  are  presented  with 
the  sight  of  objects  of  such  transcendent  an- 
tiquity as  to  render  the  oldest  geological 
features  of  the  earth  modern  by  comparison. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  form  of  living  organization 
at  all  comparable  to  the  vital  structures 
which  teem  so  abundantly,  and  in  such 
infinite  diversity,  upon  the  earth,  there  is 
no  room  for  speculation  or  question. 
No  vegetable  organization  could  exist  in 
the  entire  absence  of  moisture,  and  where 
at  brief  intervals  of  fourteen  days  the 
heat  is  of  sufficient  intensity  to  melt  the 
least  stubborn  of  metals,  and  then  the 
cold  immeasurably  below  that  which  is 
ever  experienced  in  the  arctic  regions  of 
the  earth  —  where  the  usual  monthly 
range  of  temperature  is  more  than  sevea 
hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometric  scale,  or  nearly  four  times  the 
difference  between  freezing  ice  and  boil- 
ing water.  Neither  could  any  form  of 
living  animal,  which  the  most  lively  phys- 
iological imagination  could  conceive, 
maintain  the  conditions  of  even  the  low- 
est kind  of  vitality  in  an  atmosphere  so 
rare  that  it  could  not  sustain  the  column 
of  the  barometer  the  smallest  fractional 
part  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  is  not  only  an  earnest 
expositor  of  the  orthodox  views  of  the  old 
Plutonian  cosmogony,  which  teaches  the 
molten  condition  of  the  orbs  of  space  as 
antecedent  to  their  consolidation  into 
rocky,  hard-coated  spheres,  he  is  also  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  yet  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  assumptions  of  the 
elder  Herschel  and  of  Laplace,  which 
trace  back  the  formation  of  liquid  spheres 
to  the  condensation  of  nebulous  vapour. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  holds  that  no  more  satis- 
factory, or  more  philosophical,  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  cosmical  heat  can  be 
given  than  the  one  which  attributes  it  to 
the  influx,  and  consequent  impact,  of 
material  particles,  drawn  simultaneously 
together  oy  gravitating  force,  and  to  the 
conversion  of  the  arrested  motion  of  the 
concentrating  mass  into  the  rotary  move- 
ment of  the  constituent  molecules  ;  and 
he  refers,  in  terms  of  strong  admiration, 
to  the  labours,  in  this  department  of  re- 
search, of  Julius  Robert  Mayer,  of  Heil- 
bronn,  and  of  Dr.  Joule,  of  Manchester, 
as  establishing  the  now  generally  ac- 
cepted principle  of  the  conservation  and 
indestructibility  of  the  physical  forces  of 
nature,  and  of  the  convertibility  of  mo- 
tion into  heat.   He  quotes,  in  illustratioa 
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of  this  part  of  his  ar^ment,  the  estimate 
of  Professor  Helmholtz,  as  to  the  amount 
of  heat  that  would  be  generated  by  the 
condensation  of  the  entire  mass  of  the 
solar  system  —  sun,  planets,  and  worlds 
—  from  the  nebulous  into  the  liquid 
state  ;  and  which  assumes  a  quantity  that 
would  be  enough  to  raise  a  mass  of  water 
of  the  same  weight  28,000,000*^  C.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  wide  range  for  speculation 
in  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  will  not 
be  forgotten  how  much  more  coherence 
and  meaning  such  speculative  considera- 
tions have  acquired  since  the  spectro- 
scope has  been  brouojht  to  bear  in  inves* 
tigating  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
luminaries  of  space.  In  connection  with 
these  pages  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  book,  re- 
ferring to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  moon,  there  will  come  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  discoveries  re- 
cently made  concerning  the  existing  state 
of  the  great  solar  orb,  which  tell  of  col- 
umns of  luminous  gas  thousands  of  miles 
high,  and  streams  of  white-hot  meteoric 
hailstones  millions  of  miles  long,  shot 
oat  from  volcanic  vents  in  the  sun*s  in- 
candescent, and  certainly  fluid,  surface  ; 
of  clouds  of  dark,  heavy  fumes,  seem- 
ingly of  condensing  metallic  vapours, 
rolled  back  into  the  whirling  rents  ;  of 
the  engraven  hieroglyphics  —  the  dark 
lines  of  Fraunhofer  —  traced  upon  the 
prismatic  spectrum  of  the  sunbeam,  to 
record  that  the  rays  sent  forth  from  the 
incandescent  sphere  have  to  penetrate 
through  a  dense  investment  of  heavy 
sublimations  and  vapours  before  they  can 
emerge  into  transparent  space.  The 
most  recent  conclusions  of  this  powerful 
method  of  research,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, point  to  those  brightest  luminaries 
of  the  celestial  hierarchy  —  the  white 
stars  —  as  isolated  spheres  in  which 
heavy  fumes  of  magnesium,  sodium,  and 
iron  are  kept  scintillating  in  oceans  of 
^lowin^  gas,  very  much  after  the  manner 
m  whicn  molecules  of  unsublimed  carbon 
are  kept  scintillating  in  jets  of  glowing 
hydrogen  in  the  flames  of  arti6cial  illu- 
mination ;  —  and  to  the  lower  grade  of 
yeiiow  stars  and  red  stars  as  kindred 
spheres  more  surface-chilled,  in  which 
yet  thicker  vapours  and  agglomerating 
scorise  are  gathering  around  the  inner 
bright  nucleus  and  dulling  its  lustre  very 
much  as  the  white-hot  brightness  of 
molten  iron,  in  the  founder's  hands,  is 
dimmed  through  the  various  tints  of  yel- 
low and  red  wliile  the  fiery  heat  subsides. 
Yet  other  steps  in  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment suggest  that  the  larger  and  outer 


members  of  the  planetary  system  are 
spheres  in  which  small  solid  nuclei  are 
enveloped  in  deep  liauid  oceans,  or  at- 
mospheres, that  have  lost,  in  the  ifurther 
process  of  cooling,  all  shining  power, 
although  they  still  scatter  radiant  heat 
into  space,  and  so  perform  the  subordi- 
nate function  of  "heat-suns."  In  the 
views  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  our  own  pleasant 
world  is  but  a  more  finished  production 
in  which  the  still  molten,  and  yet  radiant, 
centra]  nucleus  has  been  shut  up  in  a 
thick,  cold  shell  of  consolidated  sub- 
stance ;  and  the  moon  is  the  ultimate  and 
final  issue  of  the  same  process,  in  which 
the  cold,  solid  crust  has  extended  to  the 
very  core,  and  all  has  become  a  chilled 
cindery  mass,  in  which  the  outer  pittings 
and  frettings  are  the  only  vestiges  that 
remain  to  tell  of  the  6ery  ordeal  which 
has  been  passed  through. 

Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  recently  printed 
description  of  "The  Moon,"  has,  in  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  especially 
devoted  to  "  aspect,  scenery,  and  physi- 
cal condition,"  travelled  essentially  over 
the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  in 
doin^  so  he  has  strongly  marked  the  dis- 
tinction that  there  is  between  making  a 
book  in  years  and  writing  a  book  in  days. 
Mr.  Proctor  has  brought  together,  and  he 
has  done  this  with  a  considerable  mani- 
festation of  ability  and  industry,  a  copious 
collection  of  references  to  the  labours 
and  views  of  inquirers  who  have  worked 
in  this  field.  In  this  gathering  there  ap- 
pear the  pittings  of  the  moon's  surface 
with  'meteoric  rain,  the  groovings  and 
scorings  of  its  rocks  with  glacial  action, 
the  manufacture  of  annular  craters  by  the 
burstinor  of  surface  bubbles,  the  fractur- 
ing of  the  hardened  crust,  and  the  fusion 
of  subjacent  rock  by  the  impact  of  the 
concussion  ;  and  the  swallowing  up  of 
primeval  seas  by  the  opening  out  of  in- 
ternal cavities  and  caverns.  Perhaps 
u\x>n  the  whole,  the  part  of  these  mani- 
fold references  which  takes  the  strongest 
hold  upon  the  reader's  attention  is  Mr. 
Proctor's  comments  upon  the  views  of 
Mallet,^first  fully  developed  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  "  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine "of  December  1872,  which  ascribe 
the  development  of  volcanic  energy,  and 
the  fusion  of  rock,  to  the  crushing-in  of 
large  broken  masses  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  production  of  lakes  and 
pockets  of  red-hot  lava  of  comparatively 
limited  extent,  where  the  mechanical  im- 
pulse of  the  shattering  and  dislocation  is 
transformed  into  heat.  Over  and  above 
his  favourable  regard  for  thi|  theory,  Mr, 
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Proctor  seems  to  incline,  in  dealing  with 
the  moon's  formative  history,  to  the  no- 
tion that  processes  of  contraction  and 
of  gathering-in  of  matter  from  without," 
have  sufficed  "  to  produce  all  the  efiEects 
of  disturbance  which  have  brought  the 
moon  to  its  present  condition."  As  an 
exponent  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
theme,  namely,  the  description  of  the 
physical  state  and  history  of  the  moon, 
Mr.  Nasmyth*s  book  is  very  much  like 
the  Wargentin  of  his  illustrations  —  a 
cup  full  to  the  rounded  brim  with  out- 
welling  substance  furnished  from  within, 
while  Mr.  Proctor^5  book  has  the  aspect 
rather  of  an  agglomeration  of  matter 
"pitted  with  meteoric  rain,"  and  fash- 
ioned from  the  gathering-in  of  extraneous 
contributions.  This  remark,  however,  is 
to  be  understood  as  limited  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  subject  which  of  necessity 
comes  most  immediately  into  comparison 
with  the  work  of  Mr.  Nasmyth.  Mr. 
Proctor  is  very  much  more  original  and 
very  much  more  at  home  when  he  deals 
with  the  more  congenial  theme  of  "  the 
motions "  of  the  moon,  which  will  pres- 
ently be  spoken  of. 

Attempts  were  made,  even  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
construct  maps  of  the  moon,  in  which  all 
the  objects  that  had  been  discovered  by 
the  telescope  were  sketched  in  their  rela- 
tive positions.  In  1837  the  Germans 
Beer  and  Maedler  published  a  really 
splendid  map  of  the  moon,  thirty-seven 
inches  across,  in  which  all  the  leading 
objects,  amounting  to  several  hundreds 
in  number,  are  laid  down,  the  names  of 
the  older  observers  being  for  the  most 
part  attached  to  them.  Mr.  Proctor  has 
included  in  his  book  a  very  good  copy  of 
Beer  and  Maedler's  map  on  a  reduced 
scale.  Mr.  Nasmyth,  on  his  part,  has 
given  in  his  volume  what  he  aptly  terms 
a  "  Picture  map  of  the  Moon  ;  "  a  chart 
which  is  constructed  upon  an  altogether 
novel  and  very  admirable  plan.  In  it  the 
objects  are  all  represented  in  the  bold 
relief  of  light  and  shadow  which  they 
acquire  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances of  illumination.  The  *sevei*al 
objects  are,  therefore,  shown  as  they 
never  can  be  seen  altogether  at  one  time  ; 
but  each  one  has  the  aspect  and  indi- 
viduality by  which  it  is  best  known, 
when  viewed  in  its  most  pronounced  form 
in  the  telescope,  fringed  by  the  shadows 
of  oblique  light.  On  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  each  familiar  object 
is  caught  bv  the  eye,  this  is  a  very  excel- 
lent and  welcome  expedient. 


When,  some  two  centuries  ago,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  engaged  in  knotting 
the  first  meshes  of  the  marvellous  net  of 
intellectual  apprehension  that  has  since 
enveloped  a  firmament  of  worlds  and 
sui^s,  it  was  fortunately  a  correlative  fact 
that  there  was  one  bright  luminary,  mov- 
ing so  swiftly  and  punctually  rouna  in  the 
heavens,  among  the  stars,  and  so  osten- 
tatiously and  demonstrativelv  marking  its 
course  over  those  illuminated  graduations 
of  the  nocturnal  sky,  that  it  at  once  sug- 
gested itself  as  a  ready  and  obvious  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  great  mathemati- 
cian's novel  conception.  Newton  was 
indeed,  for  a  passing  instant,  so  staggered 
by  the  very  aptness  and  sufficiency  of  this 
rough-and-ready  proof  that  he  was,  for 
the  time,  thrown  ofiE  the  scent  of  his  won- 
derful discovery.  In  common  with  other 
mathematicians  of  the  day  he  had  adopted 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
earth,  and  valued  each  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian as  having  a  span  of  sixty  miles« 
Wlien  he  attempted  to  square  the  move- 
ments of  the  moon,  and  the  necessities  of 
his  theory,  with  this  old  estimate,  as  the 
medium  of  the  comparison,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  movements  and  the  theory 
could  not  be  made  to  agree.  But  by  one 
of  the  lucky  coincidences  that  sometimes 
occur  in  mundane  a£Eairs,  it  happened 
that,  just  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  French  astronomer,  Pi- 
card,  detected  the  error  in  the  earth's 
measure,  and  extended  the  length  of  a 
deerree  of  the  meridian  to  sixty-nine  miles 
and  an  eighth.  When  this  correction  was 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculations  of 
Newton  it  immediately  appeared  that  his 
assumption  of  the  identity  of  the  force 
that  made  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
that  made  the  moon  curve,  in  its  remote 
orbit,  towards  the  earth,  was  substantially 
correct,  and  from  that  time  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation  became  an  assured 
possession  of  human  science,  to  be 
thenceforth  wielded  by  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  to  interminable  and  mo- 
mentous issues. 

The  proof  which  the  moon  furnished 
of  the  truth  of  Newton's  conception  of 
the  universality  of  gravitation  was  simply 
and  essentially  this.  The  moon  circles 
about  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  sixty  of 
the  earth's  half-diameters  from  the  ter- 
restrial surface,  and  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion where,  if  the  assumption  of  the  the- 
ory that  gravitating  force  diminishes  ia 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  which  it 
IS  exerted  be  correct,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  should  be  sixty  times  less  thaa 
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his  at  the  earth's  surface.  The  moon 
should  therefore  be  drawn,  by  the  earth's 
attraction,  as  far  in  one  minute  (which  is 
sixty  seconds)  as  a  stone  at  the  earth's 
surface  is  drawn  in  one  second.  Now 
the  moon  at  its  distance  of  sixty  half- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  or  240,000  miles, 
moves  through  a  circular  path  which  is 
1,646,015  miles  long;  and  it  performs 
this  journey  in  27  days,  7  hours,  43  min- 
utes, or  in  39,343  minutes  ;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  complete  such  a  journey  in 
such  a  time  it  has  to  move  round  in  a 
curve  which  falls  out,  towards  the  earth, 
from  a  straight  course,  16  7-9  feet  every 
419  miles.  Now  419  miles  is  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  moon  moves  in 
a  minute  ;  and  therefore  the  moon  does 
fall  towards  the  earth,  under  its  attrac- 
tion, 16  7-9  feet  in  a  minute ;  just  as  a 
stone  falls  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth  16  7-9  feet  in  a  second.  Conse- 
quently the  force  which  draws  the  moon 
and  the  force  which  draws  the  stone  is 
one  and  the  same,  its  power  being  only 
diminished  sixty  times  in  the  case  of  the 
moon,  because  it  is  exerted  from  a  dis- 
tance sixty  times  as  great. 

In  reality,  however,  the  moon  does  not 
move  in  an  exactly  circular  path,  and 
with  unchanging  velocity.  It  is  some- 
times a  little  nearer  to,  and  sometimes  a 
I  little  farther  from,  the  earth;  and  it 
I  sweeps  along  with  a  pace  that  is  some- 
times a  little  more  rapid,  and  sometimes 
a  little  less  rapid,  than  419  miles  in  the 
minute  ;  and  these  irregularities  are  due, 
not  to  any  one  influence,  but  to  the  com- 
bination of  a  very  large  number  of  sep- 
I  arate  influences  that  vary  in  direction  and 
'  force  from  instant  to  instant,  and  that 
can  nevertheless  be  hunted  down  by  the 
relentless  scent  of  mathematical  analysis, 
and  that  roust  be  hunted  down,  and  fixed, 
each  in  its  exact  integrity,  if  the  moon's 
movements  are  to  be  calculated  before- 
hand, and  tabulated  in  such  a  form  that 
they  can  be  turned  to  account  by  sailors 
in  navigating  their  ships  upon  the  wide, 
trackless  sea.  This  regulated  irregular- 
ity, indeed,  is  the  great  charm  which  the 
moon's  movements  have  for  practical  as- 
tronomers ;  for  it  has  been  found  through 
a  long  experience  that  each  fresh  dis- 
covery of  an  irregularity  of  movement 
infallibly  leads  also  to  the  discovery  of  a 
previously  missing  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  Newtonian  theory.  Each  particular 
irregularity  is  due  to  some  special  inter- 
ference that  invariably  hangs  upon  the 
action  of  gravity  somewhere.  There- 
fore having  seized  the  irregularity,  the 


cause  of  the  disturbance  can  be  tracked 
to  its  hidden  lair.  The  searching-out  of 
these  minor  perturbations  of  the  moon 
has  been  carried  on,  since  Newton's 
time,  with  unceasing  attention,  and,  in- 
deed, is  still  persevered  in  with  ever- 
increasing  rig^our  and  exactness.  The 
perfecting,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  tables  of 
the  moon  is  the  staple  work  of  all  the 
most  important  national  observatories, 
amongst  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  stands 
certainly  pre-eminent.  This  progressive 
correction  of  the  tables  of  the  moon  is 
entirely  a  process  of  continued  compari- 
son of  exact  instrumental  observation 
of  the  satellite's  place  amongst  the  stars 
with  calculations  that  have  be^n  made 
beforehand,  so  that  any  failure  of  the 
moon  to  take  some  special  place  that  has 
been  assigned  to  it  for  that  particular  in- 
stant, may  furnish  the  clue  to  fresh 
causes  of  disturbance  and  perturbation, 
which  may  be  used  for  insuring  better 
forecasts  in  the  future  when  they  have 
been  tracked  and  ascertained. 

The  Ro^al  Observatory  at  Greenwich 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  "  for 
the  rectifying  the  tables  of  the  motions 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  places  of  the 
fixed  stars,  so  as  to  find  out  the  longi- 
tudes of  places  for  the  perfecting  the  art 
of  navigation."  Flamsteed,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Newton,  was  appointed  the  first 
"  astronomical  observer  "  of  the  king,  or 
"astronomer  royal,"  in  1674,  and  the 
work  of  the  observatory  was  commenced 
in  1676.  The  earliest  neural  circle,  or 
large  circle  attached  to  the  face  of  a 
wall,  with  a  graduated  scale,  for  exact 
observations  in  the  meridian,  was  con- 
structed by  Flamsteed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense in  1689,  and  with  this  exact  in- 
strument the  systematic  study  of  the 
moon's  movements  was  initiated,  two 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Prin- 
cipia,"  which  contained  the  final  devel- 
opment of  Newton's  great  theory.  In 
1694  Flamsteed  supplied  Newton  with  a 
series  of  observed  places  of  the  moon 
for  use  in  his  calculations.  A  notable 
illustration  is  afforded  of  the  apprecia- 
tion which  was  given  to  astronomical  sci- 
ence at  this  time  in  the  fact  that  the  first 
mural  circle  in  the  observatory  was  con- 
structed at  Flamsteed's  own  expense ; 
that  Flamsteed's  salary  for  his  public 
service  was  100/.  per  annum,  with  a  de- 
duction of  10/.  per  annum  for  a  tax,  and 
was  coupled  with  the  condition^  that  he 
should  instruct  two  of  the  CHristchurch 
schoolboys  in  nautical  asUfonomy ;  and 
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that  the  salary  of  an  indispensable  as- 
sistant was  also  paid  by  him.  Flamsteed 
died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1710,  be- 
irig  at  that  time  sixty -four  years  of  age. 
His  observations  were  printed  five  years 
after  his  death  under  the  title  Historia 
Ccelestis  Britannica  and  the  second 
volume  of  this  work  contained  places  of 
the  moon  computed  from  observation. 

Flamsteed  was  succeeded  in  the  Royal 
Observatory  by  Edmund  Halley,  who  was 
also  a  contemporary  of  Newton,  and  who 
began  his  work  at  the  observatory  when 
he  watf  sixty-four  years  old.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  induced  to  enter  upon  so 
laborious  an  office  at  such  an  advanced 
period  of  his  life  on  account  of  the  great 
advantage  the  position  afforded  him  for 
prosecuting  certain  researches  into  the 
moon's  movements  upon  which  he  was 
already  engaged.  He  constructed  a  new 
transit-instrument  and  a  mural  quadrant, 
and  pursued  his  investigations  with  these. 
About  ten  years  after  his  accession  at 
Greenwich  the  reflecting  quadrant  —  the 
mechanical  contrivance  which  rendered 
lunar  observations  at  sea,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude,  possible —  was 
discovered  independently  by  Hadley  in 
England  and  by  Godfrey  in  America. 
Tables  of  the  comparison  of  observed 
and  computed  places  of  the  moon  from 
1722  to  1739  ^c""®  constructed  by  Halley, 
and  these  were  subsequently  printed. 
Edmund  Halley  died  in  1742. 

The  third  astronomer  royal  was  James 
Bradley,  whose  name  is  inscribed  in  the 
annals  of  science  in  imperishable  charac- 
ters, on  account  of  his  being  the  inventor 
of  the  zenith-sector  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  aberration  of  light  and  of  the  nuta- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis.  He  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Obsevatory 
from  1742  to  1 761,  and  the*  era  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  exact  observations  **  of 
Greenwich  is  generally  considered  to 
date  from  about  this  time  ;  or  more  ex- 
actly from  1750.  His  observations  were 
printed  after  his  death  by  the  University 
of  Oxford.  During  the  rule  of  Bradley 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  the  French 
astronomer,  Lacaille,  determined  the 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  distance  from  the  earth, 
with  much  greater  precision  than  had 
been  found  possible  previously  ;  and 
Mayer,  of  Gottingen,  also  completed  a 
series  of  lunar  tables,  based  on  observa- 
tions of  eclipses  and  of  occupations  of 
fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  which  were 
found  to  give  the  proper  places  of  the 
moon  within  a  minute  and  a  half  of 


celestial  longitude.  These  tables  took 
into  account  fifteen  distinct  forms  of 
irregularity.  Bradley  compared  the  ac- 
tual corresponding  places  of  the  moon 
with  the  forecasts  of  these  tables,  and  re- 
ported in  regard  to  them  that  they  un^ 
questionably  rendered  it  possible  for  sail^ 
ors  to  find  their  position  in  the  open  sea, 
by  observing  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  certain  standard  fixed  stars,  within 
one  degree  of  longitude ;  and  that  they 
therefore  virtually  Fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  a  public  reward  had  been  offered. 
Mayer's  widow  in  consequence  after  his 
death  received  the  sum  of  3,000/.  from 
the  British  government  in  recognition  of 
the  important  service  thus  rendered  to 
the  science  of  navigation.  Mayer's  tables 
were  extended  and  otherwise  improved 
twelve  years  afterwards  by  Mason,  and 
the  possible  errors  in  observing  and  cal- 
culating longitudes  at  sea  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  then  further  diminished 
very  nearly  one-third. 

In  the  last  year  of  Bradley's  life,  John 
Harrison,  a  Yorkshire  carpenter  and  me- 
chanic, rendered  the  construction  of  the 
chronometer  so  perfect  that  it  became 
possible  for  the  sailor  to  carry  Greenwich 
time  with  him  through  long  voyages,  so 
that  thenceforth  he  could  make  the  chro- 
nometer serve  the  same  purpose  as  ob- 
serving the  distance  between  the  moon 
and  a  star.  In  1761  Harrison  sent  a 
chronometer  to  Jamaica,  which  only  went 
wrong  five  seconds  and  a  tenth  during  the 
voyage,  and  this  it  was  found  would  not 
have  involved  an  error  in  longitude  for  the 
ship's  place  of  more  than  two  miles. 
The  sum  of  20,000/.  was  awarded  to  Har- 
rison by  an  act  of  Parliament  for  this 
improvement  of  the  marine  chronometer. 
The  observation  of  lunar  distances  at  sea 
became  of  only  secondary  importance 
after  this.  But  it  was  still  held  of  great 
consequence,  on  account  of  its  supply- 
ing the  means  of  checking  and  verifying 
the  performance  of  the  chronometers, 
and  of  replacing  them  altogether  in  case 
of  accident. 

On  the  year  in  which  Harrison  per- 
fected the  construction  of  the  marine 
chronometer.  Dr.  Bliss  succeeded  Brad- 
ley as  astronomer  royal.  But  he  died 
within  four  years,  and  so  left  no  material 
contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
observatory.  Neville  Maskelyne  followed 
him  in  1765,  and  continued  his  distin- 
guished services  as  astronomer  royal  for 
the  long  term  of  forty-six  years.  He  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  pre- 
viously engaged  in  observing  the  transit 
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of  Venus  at  St.  Helena  in  1 761,  and  co- 
operated in  the  subsequent  observation 
of  this  phenomenon,  eight  years  after- 
wards, on  the  historical  occasion  when 
Cooke  was  sent  to  Otaheite.  Maskelyne 
introduced  at  the  Royal  Observatory  the 
method  of  noting  the  transits  of  celestial 
bodies  over  a  system  of  five  vertical 
wires  placed  in  the  field  of  the  telescope, 
and  first  ventured  upon  the  refinement  of 
reckoning  the  meridian-passa«:e  of  a  star 
within  tenths  of  seconds.  The  distin- 
^ished  honour  also  belonj^s  to  him  of 
Having  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  which  first  appeared 
two  years  after  his  appointment  as  as- 
tronomer royal.  He  was  engaged  with 
the  preparation  of  a  fine  mural  circle  for 
the  observatory  when  his  useful  life  was 
brought  to  a  close  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-nine  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Maskelyne  at  the 
Royal  Observatory,  the  French  mathema- 
ticians Laplace  and  Lagrange  had  been 
making  important  progress  in  investigat- 
ing theoretically  the  moon's  movements. 
A  slight  continued  acceleration  of  the 
moon's  rate  of  travelling,  and  a  gradual 
shiftino^  of  the  points  where  the  planes  of 
the  orbits  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth 
cross  each  other,  and  of  the  situation  of 
the  moon's  farthest  departure  from  the 
earth  in  each  turn  of  its  revolution,  were 
traced  to  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The 
disturbing  influence  of  the  equatorial 
bulging  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  varying 
distance  of  the  sun,  had  also  been  de- 
tected. In  consequence  of  these  rapid 
and  important  advances  in  theoretical 
knowledge  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences thought  it  well  to  offer  a  prize  for 
new  tables  of  the  moon  in  which  all  these 
discoveries  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Tables  were  published  in  answer  to  this 
appeal  in  1802,  by  Tobias  Burg,  of  Vien- 
na, and  these  were  still  further  developed, 
as  it  was  then  thought,  in  i8n  by  the 
astronomer  Burckhardt,  who  discussed 
no  less  than  400  observations  of  the  moon 
for  this  purpose.  The  extended  tables 
of  Burckhardt  were  thenceforth  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac, under  the  impression  that  they 
were  the  best  then  available  ;  but  it  un- 
fortunately happened  that  a  complicated 
and  involved  form  of  expression  had 
been  used  in  them,  which  served  to  con- 
ceal for  a  long  time  certain  inherent  im- 
perfections. It  was  only  in  subsequent 
years  that  it  was  discovered  these  tables 
allowed  errors  in  the  moon's  Calculated 
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place  as  large  as  half  a  minute  of  longi- 
tude. 

John  Pond  succeeded  Maskelyne  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  adding  a  large  transit-in- 
strument to  the  equipment  of  the  place. 
He  gave  great  attention  to  establishing 
the  positions  of  standard  fixed  stars  that 
could  be  used  as  the  graduations  of  the 
heavens  from  which  the  moon's  move- 
ments had  to  be  measured.  The  great 
improvement,  however,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  observational  astronomy,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his 
object  of  getting  more  exact  observations 
of  the  fixed  stars,  was  the  very  beautiful 
method  of  observing  the  image  of  the 
star  reflected  from  the  still  surface  of 
mercury  at  the  same  instant  that  the  star 
was  seen  through  the  telescope.  The 
half  of  the  angular  measure  that  was  in- 
cluded between  the  lines  of  sight  in 
which  the  two  observations  were  made  of 
necessity  gave  the  height  of  the  star 
above  the  horizon.  In  this  way  all  levels 
and  plumb-lines  for  getting  the  bearing 
of  the  horizon  were  summarily  dispensed 
with.  The  observation  found  its  own 
horizon  by  the  simple  expedient  of  estab- 
lishing reflection  from  an  absolutely  hori- 
zontal surface.  This  method  of  gettin  ^ 
elevations  above  the  horizon  is  of  the 
most  exquisite  perfection  of  delicacy  and 
exactness,  and  is  so  entirely  satisfactory 
that  it  is  still  in  use  in  observing  altitudes 
and  polar  distances  with  the  great  merid- 
ian-instruments at  Greenwich. 

The  seventh  individual  in  the  series  of 
distinoruished  men,  which  completes  the 
list  of  the  astronomers  royal  of  Great 
Britain,  is  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  who 
succeeded  Pond  in  1835,  s^i^^  happily 
fills  the  place  of  **  astronomical  observer  " 
at  the  great  national  observatory.  It 
would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  enumerate 
all  the  good  services  that  this  energetic 
veteran  has  rendered  in  his  long  term  of 
thirty-nine  years'  service.  But  some  of 
these  must  be  named  on  account  of  the 
direct  bearing  they  have  upon  the  per- 
turbational  history  of  the  moon  and  the 
perfection  of  the  tables  of  the  moon's 
movements.  While  Mr.  Airy  was  yet 
directing  the  operations  of  the  observa- 
tory of  the  University  of  Cambridge  he 
introduced  the  admirable  and  most  im- 
portant practice  of  having  all  current  ob- 
servations at  once  reduced,  with  the 
necessary  refinements  of  correction,  and 
printed  side  by  side  with  the  correspond- 
ing terms  of  the  tables  that  presumably 
represent  them,  so  that  each  particalar 
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failure  in  the  table  mx^ht  be  apparent  at 
a  glance.  Before  this  period  all  the 
moon-observations  had  oeen  taken  by 
meridian-instruments ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  place  of  the  moon  was  noted  on  the 
instant  that  it  crossed  the  meridian,  by 
measuring  its  height  in  declination  above 
some  standard  fixed  star,  and  its  distance 
in  right  ascension  from  the  same  star 
counted  in  seconds  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  consecutive  meridian-pas- 
sages of  the  moon  and  star.  This  method 
of  observing  is  very  exact,  but  it  of 
necessity  limits  very  materially  the  num- 
ber of  moon-observations  that  can  be 
made.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  pres- 
ent astronomer  royal  had  fairly  entered 
upon  his  career  of  public  service,  he  set 
himself  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  the 
observatory  an  instrument  by  which  good 
observations  of  the  moon  could  be  taken 
of  the  meridian.  The  instrument 
which  he  constructed  for  this  purpose 
was  the  fine  altazimuth,  that  is  still  in 
use,  and  that  answers  the  end  for  which 
it  was  contrived  admirably.  With  it  the 
position  of  the  moon  is  compared  with 
that  of  standard  fixed  stars  when  it  is 
still  far  from  the  meridian  on  either  side, 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
the  moon  is  also  observed  in  a  part  of  its 
orbit  in  which  no  observation  at  all  can 
be  taken  upon  the  meridian,  and  in  which 
part,  therefore,  there  was  previously  no 
means  of  checking  oflE  its  irregularities  of 
pace.  By  this  expedient  of  extra-meridi- 
onal observation  the  number  of  satisfac- 
torv  observations  of  the  moon  has  been 
trebled.  In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Airy 
printed  the  reduced  and  corrected  obser- 
vations of  8,000  places  of  the*  moon  that 
had  been  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
between  1750  and  1830,  and  which  had, 
up  to  that  time,  been  of  no  practical 
avail,  on  account  of  not  having  had  these 
essential  reductions  and  corrections  ap- 
plied. Other  notable  improvements  in 
instrumental  work  that  have  been  effected 
by  the  present  astronomer  royal  are  the 
adoption  of  a  plan,  which  he  himself  de- 
vised, of  taking  the  observation  of  both 
the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  star 
upon  the  meridian  by  the  same  instru- 
ment, instead  of  employing  two  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose,  as  was  previously 
done  ;  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  great 
meridian-instruments,  namely  the  transit 
and  the  mural  circle,  into  one,  so  that 
both  declinations  and  right  ascensions 
can  be  read  off  at  one  observation,  instead 
of  requiring  two  instruments  and  two 
observers.   The  traqsit-circle  which  has 


thus  been  introduced  at  Greenwich  has 
now  superseded  the  double-instrument 
system  at  all  the  best  observatories. 

The  near  approach  to  perfection  which 
the  lunar  theory  and  the  tables  of  the 
moon  have  made  has  mainly  resulted 
from  two  centuries  of  unintermittent 
work  at  the  national  observatory,  which 
commenced  with  Flamsteed,  and  which, 
happily,  has  not  yet  ended  with  Airy.  It 
is,  at  the  present  time,  just  two  full  cen- 
turies since  the  warrant  was  issued  by  the 
second  Charles  for  the  appointment  of  an 
"  astronomical  observer  "  to  look  after  the 
scientific  interests  of  navigation,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  notable  circumstance  that 
through  this  long  stretch  of  two  hundred 
years  there  have  been  only  seven  astron- 
omers royal.  If  the  one  exceptionally 
short-lived  astronomer  royal  be  with- 
drawn from  the  list,  the  official  lives  of 
the  remaining  six  make  up  the  term  of 
196  years,  and  this  gives  very  nearly 
thirty-three  years  for  the  official  life  of 
each  individual  of  the  series  ;  a  very  fair 
allowance  indeed,  considering  the  work 
that  is  accomplished  in  the  time. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  what  the 
subtle  power  is  that  renders  all  this  elab- 
orate watching,  calculating,  and  tabu- 
lating of  the  moon*s  movements  neces- 
sary before  they  can  be  turned  to  account 
and  trusted  as  guides  on  the  pathless 
ocean.  It  is  the  perturbing  influence 
which  different  bodies  exert  upon  each 
other's  movements  when  they  lie  contin- 
ually at  different  distances,  and  in  differ- 
ent relative  positions  in  regard  to  each 
other,  and  which  is  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  the  universality  of  gravita- 
tion. Under  the  operation  of  this  all- 
comprehending  power,  not  only  does  the 
earth  pull  the  moon  to  make  it  circle 
round  itself  in  a  curving  orbit,  but  the 
sun  pulls  the  moon,  and  the  moon  pulls 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  pulls  the  sun, 
and  each  of  the  three  bodies  does  this  in 
a  direction  which  is  varying  at  each  suc- 
cessive instant,  and  from  a  distance  and 
with  a  force  that  is  also  varying  at  each 
instant  in  consequence  of  changing  dis- 
tance. The  result  is  that  intricate  sway- 
ings  to  and  fro,  instead  of  a  regular  cir- 
cling, are  performed  ;  and  these  swayings 
to  and  fro  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  observational  astronomy,  in  order  that 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  has  to  give 
the  prognosticated  places  of  the  moon 
three  years  beforehand,  may  be  printed 
in  proper  time. 

The  first  great  irregularity  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  mooQ  that  was  discovered 
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was  known  to  the  Alexandrian  astrono- 
mer Ptolemy,  nearly  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  This  largest  of  the  moon's  irregu- 
larities, which  is  technically  distinguished 
as  "cvcction,"  places  the  moon  some- 
times one  degree  and  fifteen  minutes,  or 
twice  and  a  half  the  breadth  of  its  own 
face,  in  advance  of,  or  behind,  the  posi- 
tion it  would  occupy  if  it  moved  round 
the  earth  in  a  regular  circle  at  an  unvary- 
ing pace.  Two  other  large  irregularities 
were  discovered  by  Tycho  Brahe,  ninety- 
five  years  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton  per- 
fected his  great  theory.  These  were 
termed  the  variation  and  parallactic  ine- 
quality, and  the  aanual  equation  of  the 
moon.  Other,  also  comparatively  large, 
irregularities  are  designated  the  progres- 
sion of  the  moon's  perigee,  and  the 
elliptical  irregularity.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  get  a  general  apprehension 
of  what  these  coarser  and  longest-known 
irregularities  mean,  he  must  simply  think 
of  the  moon  as  moving  in  an  elliptical 
orbit  about  the  earth,  and  of  the  earth  as 
moving  in  a  larger  elliptical  orbit  about 
Che  sun ;  and  he  must  then  endeavour 
also  to  picture  to  himself  the  moon's 
movement  as  lying  in  a  plane  that  is 
tilted  in  regard  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
earth  moves  about  the  sun,  and  which 
has  the  direction  of  this  tilt  slowly  but 
continually  shifted  round.  Then  he  will 
readily  conceive  that  at  every  succeeding 
instant  the  rate  and  direction  of  the 
moon's  progress  are  altered  by  the  inces- 
santly changing  distance  that  separates 
it  from  the  earth  and  sun,  and  the  con- 
tinually varying  direction  from  which 
both  the  earth  and  sun  exert  their  attract- 
ive power.  The  chief  of  these  disturb- 
ances take  effect  in  alternately  quickening 
and  retarding  the  moon's  pace,  and  there- 
fore in  accelerating  or  diminishing  its 
right  ascension  among  the  stars.  But 
the  tilting  of  the  planes  of  the  two  orbits 
in  regard  to  each  other  besides  contrib- 
uting to  this  result  also  takes  effect  in 
raising  or  depressing  the  moon's  position 
in  latitude. 

As  many  as  forty  distinct  irregularities 
of  the  moon's  movement  have  now  been 
detected,  tracked  to  their  source  by  the 
sa^city  of  the  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, and  so  exhaustively  examined  and 
discussed  that  they  can  henceforth  be 
taken  into  account  in  astronomical  fore- 
casts. Some  of  the  most  recently  dis- 
covered of  these  minor  irregularities  are 
invested  with  surpassing  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  light  they  shed  upon  the 
magnificeDt  impartiality  and  universality 


of  the  great  gravitation-law.  An  error  of 
eight  seconds  of  position  —  that  is,  of 
only  the  225th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
moon's  face  —  which  recurs  every  nine 
years  and  three  quarters,  has,  lor  in- 
stance, heen  traced  to  the  influence  of 
the  pull  of  the  protuberant  mass  of  the 
earth's  equator  upon  the  moon,  varying 
in  potential  amount  as  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit  is  inclined  more  or  less  to 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  motion,  between 
the  extremes  of  nineteen  and  twenty- 
eight  degrees.  Another  small  irregu- 
larity of  long  period  —  namely,  an  alter- 
nate acceleration  and  retardation  of  the 
moon's  movement  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-three  seconds  every  239  years, 
which  was  first  detected  by  the  present 
;  astronomer  royal  in  1846  —  was  demon- 
strated by  Professor  P.  A.  Hansen,  now 
of  the  Ducal  Observatoy  of  Gotha,  to  be 
due  to  an  influence  exerted  by  the  planet 
Venus  upon  the  earth.  Venus  retards 
the  pace  of  the  earth  for  120  years,  and 
then  increases  it  for  120  years.  So  long 
as  the  slower  rate  prevails  the  earth  is 
drawn  in  nearer  to  the  sun.  When  the 
quicker  speed  prevails  the  earth  moves 
off  from  the  sun.  But  in  both  cases  the 
moon  goes  with  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quently is  first  more  energetically,  and 
then  less  energetically,  drawn  by  the 
sun.  Wlien  most  drawn  by  the  sun  its 
own  pace  is  quickened,  and  when  least 
drawn  it  is  retarded.  Professor  Hansen 
believes  that  he  has  also  referred  another 
small  irregularity  of  the  long  period  of 
273  years  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
planet  Venus  upon  the  moon  ;  but  this 
has  been  since  questioned,  as  will  pres- 
ently be  seen. 

So  early  as  the  year  1829  occasional 
letters  from  Professor  Hansen,  in  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichten"  indicated 
that  he  was  at  work  upon  the  still  un- 
tracked  irregularities  of  the  moon.  In 
1838,  he  published  in  Goih'a  a  work  en- 
titled Fundamenta  Nova  Investiga" 
tionis  OrbitcB  vera  quam  Luna  perfus' 
tratP  The  last  fruits  of  his  investiga- 
tions were  the  examinations  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Venus  in  producing  the  two  irreg- 
ularities of  long  period  which  have  been 
alluded  to.  These  were  completed 
shortly  before  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war.  It  then  became  known  that  a  series 
of  lunar  tables  which  the  professor  had 
been  working  upon  very  anxiously 
would  have  to  be  laid  aside  for  some 
time,  on  account  of  the  embarrassments 
brought  upon  the  Danish  government,  to 
which  Hansen  was  then  attached,  by  tho 
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war.  Our  ow»  astronomer  royal,  however, 
very  gallantly  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
induced  the  British  government  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  completing  the  calcu- 
lations, and  printing  the  tables.  The 
calculations  were  finished  at  a  cost  of 
300/.  The  tables  were  printed  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  Professor  Han- 
sen paid  a  pleasant  visit  to  Greenwich  to 
pass  his  work  through  the  press.  It  is 
upon  record,  as  a  characteristic  trait  of 
this  distinguished  astronomer,  that  when 
this  welcome  assistance  was  extended  to 
his  work  he  was  calmly  preparing  to  con- 
tinue his  elaborate  and  intricate  compu- 
tations single-handed,  and  was  only  filled 
with  concern  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
long  time  that  would  have  to  elapse  be- 
fore his  labour  could  be  finished.  By 
these  tables  errors  of  right  ascension, 
which  had  notoriously  been  found  to  be 
as  large  as  five-and-a-half  seconds  when 
the  tables  of  Burckhardt  were  employed 
by  the  computers,  were  at  once  reduced 
to  two-and-a-half  seconds.  The  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
was  awarded  to  Professor  Hansen  in 
i860  for  this  great  service.  In  present- 
ing the  medal  the  president  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  spoke  of  the  residual 
errors  of  the  lunar  theory  as  having  been 
at  last  reduced  to  altogether  insignificant 
limits,  and  of  the  great  nautical  problem 
of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  as  having 
been  solved. 

As  Mr.  Nasmyth,  however,  has  perti- 
nently remarked,  "  the  truths  of  Nature 
are  forever  playing  hide  and  seek  with 
those  who  follow  them."  At  the  very 
time  when  this  eulogium  was  in  process 
of  delivery  in  the  small  crowded  room  in 
Somerset  House,  another  astronomer  was 
actually  dealing  with  the  remaining 
questions "  with  a  still  subtler  refine- 
ment. Charles  Eugene  Delaunay  had 
already  made  considerable  progress  with 
a  work  which  was  destined  to  throw  even 
Hansen's  admirable  labours  into  the 
shade;  and  almost  immediately  after,  the 
first  volume  of  a  large  treatise  on  the 
''Theory  of  the  Moon^s  Motion,"  by  M. 
Delaunay,  appeared  as  a  portion  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  the  second  volume  followed  in 
1867.  In  these  treatises  an  entire  re-Qx- 
amination  of  all  the  perturbing  influences 
that  affect  the  moon's  motions  is  effected, 
and  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most 
recondite  of  these  influences  is  carried 
further  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  The 
disturbing  power  is  traced  through  fifty- 
seven  distinct  operations,  and  the  results 


are  formulated  into  461  distinct  periodical 
terms.  The  mere  details  of  the  processes 
that  are  employed  in  this  calcula:ion  are 
printed  in  138  pages  of  the  memoir.  The 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  was  awarded  to  M.  Delaunny,  in 
1870,  for  his  "  Thiorie  ds  la  Lune ;  "  and 
in  presenting  the  medal.  Professor 
Adams,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  au- 
thorities on  this  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge, spoke  of  this  great  work  as  having 
been  planned  with  admirable  skill,  and 
carried  out  with  matchless  perseverance, 
and  as  constituting  an  enduring  scientific 
monument  of  which  the  age  may  well  be 
proud. 

The  author  of  the  elaborate  and  mas- 
terly calculations  which  were  thus  spokeo 
of  by  Professor  Adams  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Paris  Oljservatory  just  about 
the  period  when  he  received  the  medal. 
Shortly  after  this  his  time  was  entirely 
occupied  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
delicate  and  costly  instruments  of  the  ob- 
servatory from  injury  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  the  Germans.  He  had  scarcely 
resumed  the  routine  of  his  official  duties 
after  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  when  he  was  snatched  from  the 
sphere  of  his  distinguished  labours  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  pleasure-boat  in  the  Biy  of 
Cherbourg.  His  death  from  this  lament- 
able accident  occurred  on  the  sth  of  Au- 
gust, 1872.  The  third  volume  of  bis 
**  Theory  of  the  Moon,"  which  would  have 
contained  his  tables  of  the  moon's  move- 
ments, perfected  by  his  own  especial 
method  of  handling,  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. Sir  George  Airy  speaks  of  the 
**  lunar  theory  of  JDelaunay  as  a  glorious 
work,  almost  superhuman  in  its  labour, 
and  perfect  beyond  others  in  the  detailed 
exhibition  of  its  results ;  "  and  adds  that 
every  term  in  the  book  is  more  complete 
than  it  has  been  made  by  any  preceding 
writer;  but  that  some  terms  to  which 
great  interest  would  have  attached  have 
been  lost  for  the  present  by  the  untimely 
death  of  the  author. 

Yet  again,  however,  there  is  light  upon 
the  horizon,  and  promise  that  the  gap 
which  has  been  left  by  ih^  premature 
death  of  M.  Delaunay  will  be  filled  ia  by 
no  incompetent  hand.  On  January  9  a 
paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  by  the  astronoTner 
royal,  in  which  he  announced  that  he  had 
himself  taken  up  the  garment  which  had 
fallen  from  the  shoulders  of  M.  Delaunay, 
and  that  he  had  commenced  a  lunar  the- 
ory, in  which  he  intended  to  avail  himself 
of.  certain  of  Delaunay's  fundamental  ex- 
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pressions,  and  then  to  proceed  by  a  new 
method  of  his  own  which  would  have  the 
great  advantage  that  every  co-efficient 
throughout  the  process  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  simple  numbers,  and  so  allow 
much  of  the  labour  to  be  carried  through 
by  mere  computers  of  average  training 
and  skill.  Sir  George  Airy  has  printed 
the  details  of  this  method  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  and  completeness  to  enable 
the  work  to  be  carried  through  by  other 
hands,  if,  unfortunately,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  6nish  it  himself.  Both  M.  De- 
lay nay  and  the  astronomer  royal  reject 
one  of  the  corrections  based  upon  Pro- 
fessor Hansen's  view  of  the  action  of 
Venus  upon  the  moon ;  and  after  this 
rejection  it  appears  that  there  is  still  a 
discrepancy  between  theory  and  obser- 
Tation,  which  oscillates  through  a  long 
period  between  a  retardation  of  sec- 
onds and  an  acceleration  of  4*93  seconds, 
which  has  not  been  traced,  but  which 
Sir  George  believes  his  method  will  elim- 
inate. 

Before  concluding  the  narrative  of  this 
marvellous  episode  of  sustained  intellect- 
aal  effort,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark 
that  the  successful  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  at  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent year  may  be  expected  to  furnish  a 
last  touch  to  the  perfection  of  the  lunar 
theory.  It  is  anticipated  that  after  this 
observation  the  uncertain  quantity  of 
300,000  miles  which  stands  at  this  time 
as  a  possible  error  in  the  estimate  of  the 
sun's  distance,  will  be  reduced  to  about 
50,000  miles.  If  this  anticipation  is  ful- 
filled, the  more  exact  and  reliable  measure 
of  the  sun's  distance,  so  secured,  will 
have  a  material  efiEect  in  perfecting  the 
method  of  determining  terrestrial  longi- 
tudes, and  of  so  giving  a  finer  and  firmer 
grasp  upon  the  last  residual  irregularities 
of  the  moon. 

Mr.  Proctor's  book  deals  largely  with 
the  question  of  these  irregularities  of  the 
moon's  movement,  and  it  does  so  with  a 
method  that  he  has  made  very  much  his 
own  by  the  ready  and  copious  facility  with 
which  he  conceives  pictorial  illustrations 
of  geometrical  subjects.  In  recent  years 
Mr.  Proctor  has  been  almost  as  fertile  in 
the  production  of  popular  works  on  as- 
tronomical subjects  as  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  has  been  in  the  matter  of  popu- 
lar novels.  "  The  Sun  ;  "  "  Other  Worlds 
than  Ours;"  "The  Moon;"  "Saturn 
and  its  Systems  ;  "  "  The  Orbs  around 
us ; "  "  Essays  on  Astronomy  ; "  "A 
New  Star^Atlas,"  and  "The  Universe 
smd  the  Coming  Transits,"  are  some  of 


the  instances  of  this  fecundity,  which  have 
been  all  produced  within  something  like 
an  eighth  of  the  time  that  has  been  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Nasmyth  in  preparing  his 
monograph  on  the  moon.  The  geometri- 
cal part  of  Mr.  Proctor's  book  comprises 
about  160  pages,  and  these  pa<res  are  il- 
lustrated by  a  series  of  sixty-five  clever 
geometrical  designs,  which  look,  many  of 
them,  like  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  fig- 
ures produced  by  amateur  turners  who 
delight  in  eccentric  chucks.  In  reference 
to  this  part  of  his  book,  and  in  explana- 
tion of  his  own  purpose  in  regard  to  it, 
Mr.  Proctor  says :  — 

I  propose  to  endeavour  in  this  place  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  a  merely  popular,  yet  exact 
manner.  I  wish  the  reader  to  see,  not  merely 
how  the  law  of  gravity  accounts  for  the  more 
obvious  features  of  the  moon's  motion,  hut 
also  how  her  peculiarities  of  motion  —  her 
perturbations  —  are  explained  by  the  law  of 
attraction.  On  the  one  hand  the  Scylla  of  too 
great  simplicity  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  the 
reader  should  be  left  with  the  impression  that 
the  evidence  for  the  law  of  gravity  is  not  so 
complete  as  it  actually  is ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  Charybdis  of  complexity  must  be  escaped 
from,  lest  the  general  reader  be  deterred 
altogether  from  the  investigation  of  a  subject 
which  is  not  only  extremely  important,  but  in 
reality  full  of  interest  I  invite  the  general 
student  to  notice  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
whole  of  the  following  line  of  argument  must 
be  attentively  followed.  If  a  single  paragraph 
be  omitted,  or  slurred  over,  what  follows  will 
forthwith  become  perplexing.  But  I  believe 
I  can  promise  him  that  with  this  sole  froviso  he 
will  meet  with  no  difficulties  of  an  important 
nature. 

The  reader  of  tliese  pages  of  geometri- 
cal demonstratiotvis  certainly  safe  from 
the  rock  that  Mr.  Proctor  speaks  of. 
After  the  clever  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  illustrations  which  has 
been  alluded  to,  the  next  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Proctor's  work  is  unquestionably 
sufficiency  and  accuracy  in  matters  of 
scientific  detail.  In  this  particular  he 
stands  almost  without  a  rival  among  co- 
pious writers  on  popular  science.  Wheth- 
er the  reader  is  also  safe  from  the  whirl- 
pool of  the  mid-passage  it  is  not  equally 
easy  to  say  ;  but  if  he  does  find  himself 
ultimately  sucked  into  the  Charybdis  of 
complexity,  the  untoward  result  will  at 
least  be  more  due  to  the  unalterable  and 
unavoidable  intricacv  of  the  channel  than 
to  inefficiency  in  the  sailing-directions. 
The  plain  and  unreserved  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  any  reader  who  can  follow 
to  the  end  this  neat  and  clever  piece  of 
consequtive  geometrical  reasoning|  must 
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possess  a  certain  amount  of  mathematical 
aptitude,  and  must  have  had  some  measure 
of  technical  training.  The  accomplished 
geometrician's  idea  of  the  "  purely  popu- 
lar "  unfortunately  varies  considerably  in 
some  particulars  from  the  idea  of  the 
same  attribute  that  is  entertained  by  the 
general  run  of  fairly  educated  men.  If 
the  reader  succeed  in  mastering  this  ex- 
planation of  a  very  complicated  subject, 
without  foundering  in  the  midway  whirl- 
pool, he  will  have  good  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  result  of  his  adventurous 
voyage. 

The  most  original,  and  perhaps  most 
successful  part  of  Mr.  Proctor's  handling 
of  this  complex  subject  is  that  which  re- 
fers to  what  are  termed  the  librations  of 
the  moon ;  that  is,  the  nodding  to  and 
fro,  to  a  small  extent,  of  the  portion  of 
the  lunar  sphere  which  is  directed  to- 
wards the  earth.  The  moon  goes  round 
the  earth  much  as  if  it  were  placed  on  the 
end  of  a  long  ria;id  arm,  which  turned 
upon  a  pivot  fixed  nearly  at  the  earth's 
centre  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  once  upon 
itself  as  it  revolves  once  round  the  earth, 
and  keeps  itself  nearly  upright  as  it  does 
so,  and  in  this  way  always  presents  the 
same  face  towards  the  earth.  But  be- 
cause it  does  not  move  round  the  earth 
quite  upright^  and  because,  in  its  eccen- 
tric course,  it  shoots  along  sometimes  a 
little  more  quickly,  and  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle more  slowly,  than  it  shifts  round  upon 
itself,  a  little  more,  of  sometimes  one 
part  and  sometimes  another  part,  of  the 
further  half  is  brought  forward  into  view. 
In  this  way  about  four-sevenths,  instead 
of  one-half,  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
moon  become  visible  to  human  eyes. 
These  librations  or  balancings  of  the 
moon  are  an  interesting  part  of  the  con- 
sequences of  perturbation,  but  there  is 
one  of  them  —  that,  namely,  which  takes 
place  in  longitude  —  which  is  of  surpass- 
ing importance,  on  account  of  the  evi- 
dence which  it  affords  of  the  actual  shape 
of  the  moon.  The  investigations  of 
Newton  into  these  balancings,  and  the 
subsequent  extension  of  the  inquiry  by 
Lagrange,  have  made  it  obvious  that  the 
ny>cn  not  only  is  slightly  protuberant  at  its 
equatorial  belt,  but  that  it  also  is  bulged 
out  a  little  at  the  part  which  is  most  direct- 
ly opposite  to  the  earth.  The  moon  is  i86 
feet  thicker  through  in  this  particular  di- 
rection than  in  its  other  next  largest  di- 
ameters, and  Lagrange  had  no  doubt  that 
this  bulging  out  towards  the  earth  at  on^ 
point  is  the  potential  cause  of  the  moon 
always  turning  one  face  towards  the  ter- 


restrial observer.  He  believed  that  the 
rotation  of  the  moon  upon  itself  was  at 
some  remote  period  of  its  history  per- 
formed in  a  period  that  differed  very  ma- 
terially from  the  term  of  the  moon's  rev- 
olution about  the  earth,  and  that  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth,  acting  most  power- 
fully upon  this  protuberant  point,  gradu- 
ally dragged  the  rotation-period  down 
into  conformity  with  the  time  of  the  orbit- 
al revolution. 

But  of  all  the  perturbation-manifesta- 
tions of  gravitating^  force,  the  one  that 
has  the  most  vital  interest  for  man  is  un- 
questionably that  which  comes  out  as 
the  •*  tides  of  the  ocean  ;  "  and  it  is  mat- 
ter of  some  regret,  on  account  of  the  tell- 
ing illustration  which  these  periodical 
swellings  of  the  waters  afford  of  the  rul- 
ihe  fact  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  such 
ba1  lancings,  noddings,  and  swayings,  that 
this  subject  may  not  be  further  pursued 
at  the  end  of  a  review  article  which  has 
already  made  a  very  large  demand  upon 
the  reader's  attention. 


From  Good  Cbe«r. 
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Part  II. — Un  Mariage  Romanesque. 
L 

After  the  marriage  of  H^l^ne  the 
family  of  Champfleuri  relapsed  into  quiet. 
Whether  the  comtesse  was  exhausted  with 
her  exertions,  or  whether  she  thought 
M^lanie  young  enough  to  leave  her  at 
leisure  for  a  time,  or  whether  M^iante 
herself,  who  was  certainly  fantastical  and 
indulged  in  notions,  was  the  cause  of  this 
lull,  nobody  exactly  knew.  There  were 
many  persons  who  thought  Madame  de 
Champfleuri  exceedingly  remiss  in  her 
maternal  duties.  "  She  has  married  one 
daughter — bien said  the  critics,  "  but 
she  has  still  a  daughter  to  marry ;  and 
unless  there  is  some  private  arrangement 
of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  it  is 
unheard  of  that  the  Champfleuris  should 
return  to  their  chdteau,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  that  vie  de  campagne  which 
is  no  doubt  delightful  to  the  old  and 
weary,  but  death  alive  to  the  young  ;  and 
where,  we  should  like  to  know,  does  she 
expect  to  find  a  husband  for  M^lanie  ?  " 
"  Husbands  are  not  picked  up  in  ploughed 
fields  like  turnips  !  '*  cried  the  more  in- 
dignant. There  were  others,  however, 
who  belonged  to  the  circle  in  which  the 
Champfleuris  moved,  who  cried   Hush  1  ^ 
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and  whispered  to  each  other  little  phrases, 
in  which  the  words  eniiUe  and  roma- 
if^j^f^/ invariably  occurred.  These  critics 
smiled,  but  they  smiled  kindly  ;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  to  be  romantic  as  well  as 
tp  be  religious  has  become  an  evidence 
of  high  breeding  and  good  taste  among 
the  highest  circles  in  France,  A  mem- 
ber of  the  old  noblesse  can  do  nothing 
more  admirable,  more  popular,  than  to 
marry  for  love,  to  live  like  a  patriarch  in 
his  old  castle,  and  to  have  fifteen  chil- 
dren—  in  short,  to  do  exactly  what  his 
grandfather  woqld  have  thought  plebeian, 
if  not  spicier.  Such  is  the  revolution  of 
the  times  I  The  old  noblesse  used  to  be 
corrupt  and  the  people  simple  and  good, 
so  far  as  any  mass  of  people  are  ever 
good  and  simple  ;  but  the  times  have 
changed,  and  now  it  is  the  marquises  and 
dukes  who  have  succeeded  to  the  peas- 
ants' virtues,  while  the  peasant  himself 
emulates  the  grand  seigtieur  of  pre-rev- 
olution  times.  Accordingly,  the  faubourgs 
which  the  Champfleuris  Had  abandoned 
for  the  country,  had  a  tenderness  for 
M^lanie,  who  was  romantic,  and  took  an 
interest  ift  her,  even  though  it  gently  con- 
demned her  mother  for  yielding  to  the 
petite  s  fanciful  notions.  "  So  long  as  it 
does  not  go  too  far  !  "  they  said.  When, 
however,  M^lanie  approached  twenty 
without  being  married,  the  world  in  gen- 
eral began  to  feel  that  it  was  going  too 
far.  What  did  the  comtesse  mean  by  giv- 
ing in  to  her  ?  A  daughter  of  a  good 
house,  and  with  no  reasonable  cause  to 
prevent  her  from  marrying,  yet  at  twenty 
unmarried,  unbetrothed,  and  nobody 
taking  any  trouble  about  her  !  Romance 
is  good  ;  it  is  a  mark  of  delicate  feeling, 
of  fine  sensibility,  of  taste  and  noble 
blood ;  but  then  it  ought  not  to  go  too 
far.  At  seventeen,  bien  /  but  at  twenty 
ife  certainly  was  the  duty  of  the  family  to 
interfere. 

This  was  the  text  upon  which  Madame 
Charles  preached  many  efiEective  little 
sermons,  when  the  second  spring  came 
rouod  after  H^l^ne's  marriage,  and  not 
even  the  initial  step  had  been  taken  by 
way  of  marrying  Mt^lanie.  "  I  compre- 
hend," said  Madame  Charles,  "that  in 
England  there  is  no  objection  that  a 
voung  girl  should  remain  unmarried.  It 
js  the  custom  of  the  country.  But  here 
it  is  not  so.  Figure  to  yourself  that  our 
M^Ianie  is  twenty!  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  mention>ng  to  you,  ma  sceur, 
three  different  gentlemen,  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  been  a  match  perfectly 


well  assorted.  But  time  passes,  and  noth- 
ing is  done," 

^^Ma  sceur,  it  is  true  !  alas,  it  is  true  !  " 
said  Madame  de  Champfleuri.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  an  anxious 
wrinkle  in  her  forehead  grew  deeper. 
"Nothin*  can  exceed  the  bounty  you 
have  had  for  my  daughter ;  but  que 
voulez-vousf  M^lanie  is  a  fool.  She 
will  do  nothing  that  is  right  for  a  young 
girl  to  do.  Am  I  a  tyrant,  to  force  my 
child  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  hates  ? 
You  ask,  and  with  reason,  how  does  she 
know  she  will  hate  them  till  she  sees 
them  ?  But  no  !  to  make  her  listen  to 
reason  is  impossible.  I  tell  her  that 
when  she  is  older  she  will  be  compelled 
to  throw  herself  into  the  chasse  aux 
maris,  like  the  English,  or  not  to  marry 
at  all." 

"  And  she  replies  ?  " 

"  That  she  will  not  marry,  then,  at  all. 
Figure  it  to  yourself  !  I  think  of  noth- 
ing else  night  and  day.  Imagine  a  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Champfleuri  at  sixty  !  It 
is  monstrous  —  nay,  it  is  an  anachro- 
nism !    It  belongs  to  the  ancien  rMme^ 

"  Without  even  a  vocation  !  said 
Madame  Charles,  "  which  was  something, 
and  consoled  the  family.  My  aunt  and 
my  grandaunt  were  both  Ursulines  at 
Saint-Pierre ;  but  Mdlanie  is  not  made 
for  a  religious  life  ;  she  has  no  vocation. 
I  do  not  understand  what  she  means.". 

The  comtesse  shrugged  her  shoulders 
once  more.  She  was  more  perplexed 
than  any  one  else  as  to  what  M^lanie 
could  mean,  and  she  was  worse  than  per- 
plexed—  she  was  baffled.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  her  life  that  tliis  had  hap- 
pened to  Madame  de  Champfleuri.  She 
had  always  succeeded  hitherto  in  her 
undertakings.  She  had  married  her  son 
and  her  daughter,  and  no  one  had  re- 
belled against  her  will ;  and  when  first 
she  met  with  M^lanie*s  resistance  she 
was  petrified  ;  but  by  this  time  she  had 
become  accustomed  to  it.  Mdlanie  re- 
sisted persistently,  would  not  see  any 
one,  declined  even  to  hear  of  the  suitable 
partis  whom  Madame  Charles  had  heard 
of.  In  France,  parents  are  not  in  the 
way  of  seriously  crossing  iheir  children. 
When  such  a  tremendous  accident  hap- 
pens as  that  a  child  resists  the  matrimo- 
nial or  other  arrangements  made  for  it, 
there  is  a  terrible  commotion  ;  but  after 
a  while,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  parents 
give  in ;  and  so  it  had  been  here.  The 
comtesse  was  ashamed  of  her  own  dere- 
liction of  duty,  and  felt  herself  wanting 
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in  courage  and  pertinacity.  She  said  to 
herself  that  it  ^as  shametul  to  sacrifice 
M^lanie's  interests  to  her  whims,  and  felt 
that  she  dared  not  compromise  herself 
with  all  her  friends  by  confessing  to 
them  that  the  girl's  romantic  scruples 
had  thus  set  at  nought  all  the  traditions 
of  French  society ;  but  notwithstanding 
she  gave  in  somewhat  bitterly  and  grimly. 
She  yielded  against  her  will,  against  her 
principles ;  and  even  Madame  Charles, 
whose  criticism  was  especially  obnoxious 
to  her  sister-in-law,  had  it  in  her  power 
to  twit  her  with  failure.  She  was  at  the 
mercy  of  her  friends;  she  deserved  all 
that  could  be  said  to  her ;  Mdlanie  was 
twenty,  and  no  arrangements  for  her 
marriage  had  as  yet  reached  even  the 
most  preliminary  stage ! 

As  for  M^lanie  herself,  she  was  in  a 
gently  pensive,  but  on  the  whole  happy 
state  of  mind.  She  had  no  particular 
desire  to  be  married.  She  did  not  want 
to  be  at  liberty  to  read  naughty  novels, 
and  go  to  opera  balls.  She  had  a  great 
many  simple  pleasures,  which  quite  satis- 
fied her.  She  was  fond  of  her  father 
and  mother,  as  a  great  many  girls  are 
everywhere ;  and  though  she  liked  her 
brother-in-law,  Henri  de  Mondroit,  very 
much,  and  knew  that  H^l^ne  was  a  happy 
wife,  yet  this  romantic  young  person 
looked  down  upon  that  unromantic  matgh 
with  condescending  pity  and  a  gentle 
contempt.  Yes ;  it  suited  H^l^ne  very 
well,  no  one  could  doubt  that ;  but  it 
would  not  suit  M^lanie.  To  live  un- 
married was  nothing ;  but  to  have  a  mar- 
riage arranged  for  one,  without  love, 
without  choice  —  del /  M^ianie  felt  that 
she  would  rather  die ;  and  as^  twenty, 
after  all,  is  not  a  very  advanced  \ge,  she 
did  not  feel  herself  on  the  wane,  as  her 
anxious  friends  began  to  do.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  her  mother's  cautious  over- 
tures about  one  after  another  of  Madame 
Charles's  partis^  Mdlanie  would  have 
thought  no  more  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage than  other  well-conditioned  girls 
do;  that  is,  she  would  have  felt  in  her 
gentle  soul  a  delicious  possibility,  throw- 
ing a  soft  haze  of  brightness  over  every 
day,  more  or  less,  of  her  life  —  that  on 
that  day  something  might  happen  to  her, 
somebody  appear  who  should  decide  her 
fate,  some  new,  unknown,  entrancing 
sentiment  take  possession  of  her  heart, 
making  its  soft  beatino;s  audible,  sensi- 
ble, and  filling  her  soft  existence  with 
warmth  and  ■  colour  unknown  before. 
This  was  all  She  would  have  felt  on  the 
subject ;  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  state 


of  feeling,  the  tender  expectation  of  the 
morning,  the  sweet  consciousness  of  a 
sweeter  something  yet  to  come.  But 
since  H^l^ne's  marriage,  this  gentle  vis- 
ionary thrill  of  romance  had  acquired  A 
deeper  tone  by  the  fact  that  she  was  con- 
sciously resisting  the  fate  of  Hdl^ne. 
She  was,  to  her  own  knowledge,  almost  a 
heroine,  holding  that  maiden  fortress  of 
her  heart  against  all  mercenary  or  con- 
ventional assaults  —  holding  it  for  the 
enchanted  prince  who  was  coming,  and 
sometimes  warming  into  a  poetical  enthu- 
siasm for  him,  though  she  did  not  know 
who  he  was. 

In  all  this  she  was  of  course  abetted 
by  Miss  Winchester.  I  don't  know  that 
the  subject  was  ever  mentioned  between 
them,  iSut  M^lanie  had  learned  many 
English  ideas  on  the  subject.  Having 
Miss  Winchester  by  her  side  to  carry  on 
visionary  arguments  with,  and  her  father 
and  mother  to  serve  and  wait  upon  in  a 
hundred  delightful  filial  ways,  and  her 
garden,  and  her  friends,  and  her  poor 
people  in  the  village,  and  her  share  of 
pleasures  in  Paris,  such  pleasures  as 
are  permissible  to  the  much-cared-for 
maiden,  and  which  were  quite  enough 
for  her — M<flanie  led  a  very  happy  life, 
and  had  no  desire  to  change  it.  I  cannot 
penetrate  further  into  her  modest  se- 
crets ;  perhaps  she  had  a  little  thrill  of 
recollection  among  her  other  gentle  emo- 
tions, and  occasionally  felt  as  if  she  had 
seen  in  some  vision  a  glimpse  of  her 
knight  who  was  coming,  and  had  a  kind 
of  notion  what  colour  his  eyes  were,  and 
remembered  one  particular  wave  of  his 
hair. 

Whether  this  might  be  the  case  or  not 
in  respect  to  M^lanie,  it  certainly  was 
the  case  with  another  person,  whose 
ideal  had  come  to  bear  her  likeness  ever 
since  the  time  of  H^l&ne's  marriage. 
Achilb  de  Santerre  had  not  gone  away 
from  the  ch&teau  of  Saint-Martin  without 
carrying  something  with  him  which  he  had 
not  meant  to  take,  but  which  clung  to  him 
with  curious  tenacity.  He  did  not  want 
to  marry  any  more  than  M^lanie  did,  and 
chiefly  for  the  sane  reason.  He  too  was 
romantic.  I  think  he  would  have  come 
to  England  and  married  here,  had  he  not 
felt  a  slight  jar  of  reality,  out  of  keeping 
with  his  ideal,  when  he  had  visited  our 
island,  and  heard  young  Englishmen  talk 
of  young  Englishwomen  in  a  way  not 
quite  consistent  with  that  universal  sway 
of  pure  love,  apart  from  all  questions  of 
interest  and  family  arrangements,  which 
m  his  enthusiasm  for  English  virtue  he 
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would  fain  have  believed  in.  To  hear  of 
girls  who  were  trying  lo  "  catch  "  men, 
and  of  men  who  had  been  successfully 
entrapped  and  hunted  down  was  even 
more  terrible  to  the  young  Frenchman 
than  were  the  discussions  about  dot,  and 
how  much  disns  on  one  side  should  mate 
with  so  much  on  the  other,  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  at  home.  He  had  long 
determined,  accordin^^lj,  not  to  marry  at 
all,  unless — a  possibility,  which  seemed 
very  faint  and  far-ofiE,  yet  occupied  his 
mind  more  than  he  would  have  liked 
to  acknowledge  —  he  should  some  day 
find  some  one  whom  he  would  win  to 
love  him  by  himself  and  for  himself 
alone.  After  his  visit  to  the  Champ- 
fleuris  this  some  one  identified  herself 
somehow  in  a  curious  way.  She  became 
more  real,  and  she  took  to  herself  M^- 
lanie^s  face.  This,  the  reader  will  say, 
was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  ought 
to  have  decided  him  at  once.  J}Mt  alas  I 
dear  reader,  that  is  all  you  know  about  it. 
How  was  he  to  proceed  ?  To  communi- 
cate his  wishes  to  the  father  and  mother, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  his  pos- 
sessions to  be  balanced  against  those  of 
the  young  lady ;  ^nd  then  to  be  presented 
to  Mdlanie  jas  her  fuiur^  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  her  as  H^l^ne  had  accepted 
Mondroit?  —  No!  a  hundred  times  no! 
He  would  rather  never  see  her  face 
again,  or  that  of  any  woman,  than  have 
her  put  into  his  arms  in  this  way  ;  and 
the  poor  young  fellow  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do.  Boldly  to  o£fer  himself  to 
M^lanie  in  his  own  proper  person,  or  to 
write  to  her  boldly,  in  an  independent 
way,  through  the  post,  would  have  been 
to  transgress  every  precedent  and  out- 
rage every  tradition.  He  might  have 
made  H^lene  his  friend,  to  be  sure,  and 
approached  her  sister  through  her ;  but 
H^^ne  had  no  notion  of  those  over-re- 
finements, and  would  have  conducted  the 
a£Eair,  as  her  mother  would,  as  a  matter 
of  business.  Neither  would  Henri  have 
understood  him  had  he  laid  bare  to  him 
the  delicate  distress  of  his  soul.  Mon 
amiy  you  need  not  fear  a  bad  reception. 
In  every  point  of  view  you  were  made  j 
for  each  other.  I  will  see  my  belle-mire^ 
at  once,"  Ihe  good  Henri  would  have] 
said,  and  driven  his  friend  frantic.  Soj 
what  was  he  to  do  }  Had  he  been  pas- 
sionately, madly  in  love,  probably  he 
would  have  risked  it  ;  but  being  as  yet 
only  fancifully,  longingly  in  love,  the 
very  idea  shocked,  revolted,  and  made 
him  flee.  If  he  could  win  her  to  love 
him,  that  would  be  happiness  indeed  ; 


but  how,  or  when,  or  where,  or  by  what 
means  was  he  to  do  this  ?  Poor  Santerre, 
being  somewhat  destitute  of  invention, 
and  knowing  the  hopelessness  of  all 
those  bold  strokes  which  make  the  for- 
tune of  an  English  lover,  could  not  tell 
what  to  do. 

But  in  the  meantime  he  did  what  is 
next  best  in  every  difficulty  of  life,  when 
you  cannot  do  what  you  want  to  do  —  he 
did  his  duty  in  the  way  in  which  that 
duty  is  interpreted  by  the  pure-minded 
and  highly-principled  young  French  no- 
ble of  the  time,  who,  wavering  between 
Legitimatism  and  Orleanism,  and  shut 
out  to  a  great  extent  from  public  life,  is 
more  anxiously  alive  to  all  the  theoreti- 
cal difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  age  than 
perhaps  he  would  have  leisure  to  be  had 
he  more  practical  means  of  solving  and 
providing  against  them.  The  time  of 
which  I  speak  was  the  time  of  the  empire, 
when  men  of  Santerre's  mind  were  al- 
most completely  shut  out  from  any  share 
in  the  government  of  their  country.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  enter  the  Chamber, 
even  had  there  been  a  chance  of  his  suc- 
cess against  a  government  candidate,  for 
he  had  no  heart  for  the  expedients  of 
fruitless  opposition,  and  still  less  desire 
to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  an  absolute 
ruler,  whose  title  and  whose  cause  he 
altogether  disowned  and  disapproved. 
So  what  remained  for  a  young  man  of 
ability  and  ambition  to  do  but  to  write  a 
book  upon  an  important  social  subject, 
according  to  the  example  set  by  princes 
of  the  blood  ?  This  accordingly  was  what 
he  did.  He  wrote  his  book  not  as  we 
others  do,  dear  reader,  whose  trade  it  is 
to  write  books,  and  who  live  by  amusing 
you  or  instructing  you,  just  as  the  archi- 
tect lives  by  building  houses  for  you,  or 
the  farmer  by  growing  corn  for  your 
daily  bread.  Achille  de  Santerre  did  not 
write  in  this  way.  He  took  up  his  pen  in 
the  same  spirit  as  his  ancestor,  the  cru- 
sader, had  set  lance  in  rest.  Whether 
his  book  brought  him  in  twopence-half- 
penny of  profit,  or  whether  it  cost  him 
the  half  of  his  year's  income,  he  did  not 
much  care.  It  was  his  essai  (Tqrmes,  his 
first  battle,  his  proof  of  knighthood.  The 
subject  he  chose  was  an  important  ques- 
tion touching  the  working-classes,  their 
tendencies,  their  habits,  the  causes  of 
that  democratic  heat  which  is  always  fer- 
menting among  them,  and  which  is  so 
great  a  danger  for  France ;  with  some 
very  weighty  chapters  touching  the  rural 
population,  whose  attitude  is  thought  by 
some  people  to  be  even  more  alarming 
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for  the  country  than  that  of  the  citizens. 
The  book  was  very  eloquent,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  philanthropy,  and  sympa- 
thy for  the  people,  and  that  visionary 
passion  for  liberty  which  burns  so  warmly 
m  the  bosom  of  the  enlightened  young 
Frenchman  of  Santerre*s  class.  The 
English  reader  is  not  much  acquainted,  I 
fear,  with  this  kind  of  man,  and  may  be 
disposed  to  smile  at  a  new  type  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  ordinary  notions  of  a 
noble  young  Frenchman  ;  but  still  it  is  a 
true,  if  a  new,  type  of  that  old  noblesse 
which  has  borne  so  many  reproaches  and 
deserved  so  many,  which  has  suffered  so 
much  and  inflicted  so  much  suffering, 
and  which  now  includes  within  its  an- 
cient ranks  the  purest  families,  the  most 
high-principled  individuals  that  France 
can  boast  of,  and  which  any  country 
might  be  proud  to  own.  They  fell  by 
hundreds  in  the  late  war,  glad  of  the 
chance  of  doing  anything  for  their  coun- 
try ;  and  if  they  only  were  as  wise  as 
they  are  good  and  true,  it  would  be  well 
for  France  and  for  the  world.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Santerre  was  very  wise.  He 
had  a  kind  of  traditionary  faith  in  Henri 
Cinq,  and  tried  with  all  his  might  to  shut 
the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  and  not 
perceive  that  that  king  of  ghosts  was  in 
reality  the  owl  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be.  The  Orleans  family  were  more  in 
his  way,  and  indeed  he  was  himself 
formed,  without  knowing  it,  on  the  model 
of  that  clever  and  most  respectable 
house ;  but  yet  he  felt  a  want  of  enter- 
prise in  them,  and  sighed,  without  allow- 
ing it  to  himself,  for  a  little  less  respecta- 
bility, a  little  more  passion,  in  those 
model  princes.  Thus  he  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  devoted  with  his  whole 
heart  to  any  party,  but  saw  the  deficien- 
cies even  of  those  for  whom,  had  it  been 
necessary,  he  would  have  spent  his  for- 
tune ana  shed  his  blood  with  all  the 
traditionary  ardour  of  a  fils  de  croisi. 
Perhaps  I  am  saying  too  much  about 
Achille  de  Santerre,  who  was  himself  an 
example  of  the  feebleness  of  enterprise 
he  deplored  in  others,  and  who  all  this 
time  fancifully  worshipped  the  recollec- 
tion of  M^Ianie  de  Champfleuri,  without 
atteirpting  or  knowing  how  to  attempt  to 
get  any  nearer  to  her.  But  Providence 
helps  those  (sometimes)  who  do  their 
duty.  He  wrote  his  book  with  the  high- 
est and  noblest  meaning,  and  a  supreme 
and  sincere  desire  to  serve  France  ;  and 
he  served  himself  without  knowing  it,  as 
shall  be  seen. 
The  book  was  a  very  good  book,  full  of 


fervour,  youth,  and  beautiful  intentions, 
and  faith  in  humankind,  especially  in 
French  humankind,  the  most  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  (as  Santerre  thought)  of 
all  races.  It  made  a  reputation.  It  was 
reviewed  in  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes 
(what  could  writer  wish  for  more  ?),  and 
noticed  in  the  English  Times^  and  dis- 
cussed, at  once  as  an  able  book,  and  a 
curious  sign  of  the  exigencies  of  the  age, 
which  sent  a  chivalrous  young  French- 
man to  poke  into  strikes  and  workmen's 
societies,  and  to  unravel  the  foolish  poli- 
tics of  the  cottage  and  the  cabaret.  The 
rural  chapters  were  indeed  recognized  by 
everybody  as  full  of  real  knowledge  and 
discrimination,  and  all  the  critics  re- 
marked upon  the  eloquence  of  several 
passages  in  which  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent were  contrasted  —  and  some  of  them' 
sneered  at,  while  some  commended,  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  young  writer  dis- 
played for  those  influences  of  religion 
ana  tradition  which  had  unfortunately 
lost  so  much  of  their  potency,  and  for  the 
good  curi  and  the  kind  seigneur^  whose 
places  he  (naturally)  thought  no  new 
functionary  could  fitly  fill.  Alas !  the 
pleasant  superstition  of  the  kind  seij^eur 
has  been  so  rudely  broken  op  in  France 
by  the  Revolution,  that  the  enthusiast 
has  to  go  a  long  way  back  before  he  can 
make  any  stand  upon  that  delightful  im- 
agination. But  the  Revolution,  like  all 
other  blind  revenges,  was  as  cruelly 
unjust  in  individual  cases  as  it  was 
cruelly  deserved  in  others  ;  and  a  young 
writer  like  Santerre  could  find  many  a 
tender  and  delightful  picture  of  French 
rural  life  to  contrast  with  the  present  day, 
as  indeed  the  slave-owner  himself  could 
find  many  a  patriarchal  family  scene  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  cruel  pictures  which 
suited  the  Abolitionists.  Santerre*s 
book  had,  by  right  of  his  name  and  its 
subject,  access  to  many  a  noble  house  in 
France  not  usually  curious  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  ;  and  Henri  de  Mondroit 
himself,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship, 
sent  a  copy  to  the  Champfleuris,  asking 
if  they  recollected  his  friend,  who  all  at 
once  had  made  himself  famous  ?  "  Yes, 
mamma,  I  recollect  M.  de  Santerre  per- 
fectly well,"  said  Mdlanie,  with  gentle 
seriousness.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  read 
to  you  the  chapters  Henri  has  marked." 
"  Certainly,  petite,''^  said  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  ;  **itis  a  duty  one  owes  to  one^s 
friends  ;  "  and  she  took  her  worsted-'vork 
while  Mdlanie  read.  This  reading  took 
I  place  in  Madame  de  Champfleuri's  room  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  rainy  day.   She  got  up 
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now  and  then  to  look  from  the  great  win- 
dow to  see  if  the  rain  had  stopped,  or  to 
throw  z  new  log  on  the  fire,  or  to  get  a 
difiEerent  shade  of  silk ;  and  even  called 
up  Jacqueline  in  the  midst  of  the  reading, 
to  say  something  which  she  had  forgotten 
to  say  in  the  morning  about  the  great 
family  wash,  which  was  to  take  place 
next  week  —  all  of  which  incidents  were 
very  trying  to  M^Ianie,  whose  heart  was 
beating,  whose  eyes  were  lighting  up, 
whose  veins  felt  fuller,  and  her  very  fin- 
gers warmer,  while  she  thus  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sentiments  of  that 
other  human  being  in  whom,  despite  of 
herself,  she  was  conscious  of  feeling  an 
interest.  She  had  not  read  two  pages, 
notwithstanding^  these  interruptions, 
when  that  sudclen  acceleration  took  place 
in  the  beating  of  her  heart.  How  noble 
It  was,  how  true,  how  warm  and  full  of 
life  I  M^lauie  blushed  all  over  when  she 
took  up  the  book  and  carried  it  ofiE  almost 
secretly  to  her  own  room  ;  for  it  was  not 
a  book  to  her,  but  a  sudden  communica- 
tion to  herself  out  of  the  unknown.  She 
sat  up  half  themight  reading  it,  lighting 
her  candle  again  with  a  delicious  sense 
of  guilt  after  Madame  de  Champfleuri 
bad  gone  to  bed.  The  comtesse  ihouorht 
it  was  very  good,  and  showed  excellent 
principles ;  but  still  the  great  family 
wash  was  more  important ;  and  she  had 
not  a  notion  why  it  was  that  Mdlanie*s 
eyes  were  so  bright  and  her  colour  so 
brilliant  on  that  especial  evening.  "  She 
grows  prettier  every  day,'*  Madame  de 
Champfleuri  said,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  con- 
fidential Jacqueline.  What  was  the  good 
of  it  when  she  did  not  venture  so  much 
as  to  speak  of  that  admirable  young  man, 
with  a  magnificent  chdteau  on  the  Loire, 
and  connections  entirely  comme  il  faut^ 
who  had  lately  been  mentioned  to  her  as 
the  most  desirable  of  husbands  ?  And 
the  child  had  not  even  a  vocation,  which 
might  in  some  degree  have  explained  a 
state  of  mind  so  foolish  and  unprecedent- 
ed. But  I  think  the  comtesse  would  have 
been  deeply  shocked  had  she  known  how 
fast  M^lanie's  heart  was  beating  over 
that  book  of  Santerre's, 

n. 

It  happened  just  at  this  time  that  Miss 
Winchester  took  it  into  her  head  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Paris  ;  or  rather  I 
should  say,  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
pat  it  into  the  head  of  the  friend  who 
lived  in  the  Rue  de  TUniversitd  to  in- 
vile  Miss  Winchester.    The  Champ- 


fleuris  themselves  were  going  to  Paris 
later  in  the  spring,  but  Miss  Winchester 
preceded  them  just  after  Christmas.  She 
too  had  read  Santerre*s  book,  and  though 
she  received  it  with  less  enthusiasm  than 
M^lanie,  from  various  reasons  —  amongst 
other  things  because  she  had  no  such 
faith  in  the  French  nation  as  the  writer 
had,  but  regarded  the  race  with  British 
scepticism  —  yet  she  was  quite  willing  to 
confess  its  ability,  and  not  at  all  reluc- 
tant to  say  that  she  knew  M.  de  San- 
terre,  who  was  the  Hon  of  the  moment, 
and  had  divined  before  he  became  fa- 
mous that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  him. 

Who  does  not  like  to  be  able  to  say 
this  when  such  an  opportunity  occurs  ? 
M.  de  Santerre  was  for  the  moment  so 
^eat  a  lion  that  the  reputation  of  know- 
ing him,  procured  for  Miss  Winchester 
and  her  friend  an  invitation  to  a  well- 
known  salon  in  Paris,  where  a  little  old 
fairy  lady,  illustrious  by  no  right  but  that 
of  esprity  convokes  about  her  all  the  nota- 
bles that  are  afloat  at  whatsoever  season. 
If  I  said  much  about  this  lady,  though 
she  is  well  worth  describing,  the  reader 
who  knows  Paris  would  think  he  recog- 
nized  the  description,  which  is  not  my 
meaning.  In  this  old  lady's  little  old 
rooms  Miss  Winchester  had  the  felicity 
of  presenting  herself  along  with  all  the 
best  people  in  the  faubourg  and  the  clev- 
erest people  in  Paris,  to  meet  M.  de 
Santerre.  She  was  a  little  afraid  that  the 
young  author  mi^ht  have  forgotten  her, 
and  so  fail  to  ratify  her  modest  boast  of 
having  known  him  before  he  was  famous  ; 
but  Miss  Winchester's  gratification  was 
very  deep  and  heart-felt  when  she  found 
herself  fully  justified  in  her  boast  by  a 
recognition  which  was  not  friendly  mere- 
ly, but  enthusiastic,  from  Santerre.  He 
found  her  out  at  once,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  her  with  such  warmth,  that  this 
most  worthy  woman  asked  herself  for  a 
moment  whether  it  was  possible  that  she, 
middle-aged  and  sober-minded  as  she 
was,  could  have  exercised  an  inadver- 
tent fascination  over  the  young  man  1 
The  idea  was  a  passing  one,  dismissed 
immediately  —  but  still  when  a  middle- 
aged  lady  of  no  social  position  or  preten- 
sions is  sought  out  by  the  lion  of  a  fash- 
ionable assembly  it  is  gratifying  and 
lights  up  everything  with  a  favourable 
light. 

**  We  have  been  reading  your  book,  M. 
de  Santerre,"  said  Miss  Winchester, 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  pay  him  back 
for  the  pleasure  he  had  given  her  in  his 
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warm  salutations.  "  Nolhinor  has  made 
so  much  commotion  at  Saint-Martin 
since  I  have  been  there." 

"  Ah  I  "  he  said,  with  his  eyes  h'ghting 
up.  "  You  have  too  much  bounty  for 
me.  I  am  proud  to  have  excited  a  little 
interest  —  in  an  important  subject  —  " 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Miss  Winchester, 
who  prided  herself  upon  plain-speaking, 
"  what  do  they  care  about  your  subject  ? 
Oh  !  —  I  ?  Yes.  I  am  diflEerent ;  I  am 
of  course  very  much  interested  ;  but  it 
is  you  and  not  your  subject  that  interests 
the  others.  Naturally ;  for  to  know  a 
distinguished  author  is  delightful  —  but 
you  could  not  expect,  for  instance,  that  a 
youn^  girl  like  Mdlanie  could  take  a  very 
deep  interest  in  the  colliers'  strike." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Santerre  again,  with  a 
softened  glow  in  his  eyes  and  a  mellow- 
ing of  all  his  looks  which  his  companion 
scarcely  understood,  "does  Mademoiselle 
de  Champfleuri  then  condescend  to  take 
an  interest  " 

"  Now  that  is  a  thing  I  never  can.  en- 
dure in  you  French,"  said  Miss  Winches- 
ter ;  "  you  know  very  well  that  a  girl 
cannot  be  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  that  her  opinion  one  way  or  other  is 
of  no  importance,  and  yet  you  speak  of 
her  as  condescending  to  take  an  interest ! 
Of  course  she  takes  an  interest !  Of 
course  she  is  quite  proud  of  having  known 
you.  She  has  copied  out  I  don't  know 
how  many  passages  into  her  common- 
place book.  I  tell  her  she  is  a  little  crazy 
on  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  only  great 
and  well-known  authors  who  should  have 
so  much  honour  done  them." 

"  You  are  right ;  you  are  right,"  said 
Santerre,  with  glowing  eyes  ;  **  but  really 

—  actually  ?    Nay,  you  must  not 

laugh  at  me.  Of  course  it  is  only  a  pleas- 
antry, and  you  do  not  mean  this." 

"  i  mean  every  word  of  it,"  said  Miss 
Winchester.  "  The  comtesse  thinks  it 
extremely  clever  too,  and  as  for  Madame 
Charles,  she  quotes  you  continually,  and 
tells  us  that  she  saw  quite  clearly  that 
you  had  genius,  and  were  totally  unlike 
other  young  men." 

This  was  very  flattering,  no  doubt,  but 
Santerre's  interest  visibly  flagged,  and 
Miss  Winchester  saw  it ;  so  she  added 
at  once,  beginning  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  "  But  it  is  the 
young  reader  who  is  the  most  enthusias- 
tic, Mdlanie,  you  know  —  of  course  you 
are  a  friend  of  the  family,  M.  de  Santerre, 
or  I  would  not  speak  of  her.  I  know  it  is 
stupid  to  talk  of  individuals  who  are  mere 


acquaintances,  and  whom  you  may  barely 
recollect  —  " 

**  I  recollect  all  the  family  at  Saint- 
Martin  perfectly  well,"  said,  quickly,  M. 
de  Santerre. 

"  Mdlanie  is  very  fond  of  reading  — 
and  she  has  never,"  said  Miss  Winches- 
ter, fixing  her  eyes  on  him,  knowa  areal 
live  author  before." 

**  That  is  all  then  ?  "  he  said  with  a 
little  sigh.  Then  with  a  short  laugh  and 
rising  colour,  feeling  that  he  had  betrayed 
himself,  he  added,  "Don't  take  from'me 
all  hopes  of  having  left  a  little  amitU^  a 
pleasant  recollection  at  Saint-Martin,  i 
assure  you  I  have  always  had  the  warm- 
est gratitude  for  the  —  kindness  that  was 
shown  me  —  for  the  —  friendly  feel- 
ing " 

Here  the  poor  young  fellow  paused  and 
looked  at  her,  appealing  to  her  to  help 
him  out ;  and  though  he  was  the  lion  and 
Miss  Winchester  nobody,  she  felt  at  once 
the  delight  of  superiority,  and  that  he 
was  in  her  power. 

"  Why  then,"  she  said,  "did  you  never 
come  again?  The  count. is  very  hospi- 
table, he  would  have  been  delighted  to 
see  you.  Why  did  you  never  come 
again  ?  " 

Poor  Santerre  !  so  far  from  helping  him 
out,  this  question  confused  him  doubly, 
and  closed  his  lips.  What  could  he  say  ? 
In  the  midst  of  this  crowded  salon,  where 
all  the  world  was  watching  him,  could  he 
throw  himself  upon  Miss  Winchester's 
benevolence,  at  her  feet  as  it  were  ?  He 
could  not  do.  this.  He  sighed  and  said, 
"  How  1  should  like  to  do  so  !  "  but  dared 
no  more. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  do  so,  come," 
said  the  lady  ;  "  we  should  all  be  proud. 
The  entire  district  would  be  asked  to 
meet  you,  and  Madame  de  Champfleuri 
would  have  the  gratification  of  leaving 
out  the  prefect,  who  is  literary  himseS 
and  would  feel  it  very  much.  You  should 
come  if  it  were  for  nothing  but  to  give 
her  this  pleasure." 

Santerre  looked  at  her  again.  "  I  have 
no  excuse,  no  reason,"  he  said,  half  to 
himself;  and  then  he  added,  "Will  you 
let  me  come  and  see  you  —  in  Paris, 
where  you  are  staying?  That  will  be 
true  friendship.  I  have  so  many  things 
to  say  — ^  " 

"  Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,* 
said  Miss  Winchester,  delighted.  "  Rue 
de  rUniversil^,  number  eighty-three,  au 
second.  We  shall  be  enchanted  to  see 
you,  my  friend  and  I." 
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And  very  much  enchanted  the  friend 
was,  who  kissed  Miss  Winchester,  and 
felt  that  the  angel  whom  she  was  enter- 
taining^ was  about  to  introduce  her  to  the 
very  hi^^hest  society.  Madame  Taupd*s 
salon  to-ni2:ht,  M.  de  Santerre  as  a  visitor 
to-morrow !  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
lightful. But  when  M.  de  Santerre  came 
to  call  for  the  first  time,  his  visit  was  dis- 
appointing. The  friend  stayed  by  them 
all  the  time,  meaning  to  have  her  share 
of  the  distinguished  visitor ;  and  they 
talked  of  the  Mondroits  and  Xht'w  chdteau, 
and  their  buby,  and  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  Cloiilde  de  Vert-Pr^s,  Madame 
de  Champfleuri's  Flemish  niece,  and  of 
the  comte  and  comtesse  themselves  —  of 
everything  indeed  but  M^lanic.  Miss 
Winchester  felt  that  she  had  been  too 
frank  in  respect  to  Mdlanie,  and  kept  a 
judicious  silence.  As  for  Santerre,  he 
paid  a  long  visit,  but  did  not  seem  to 
enjoy  it,  and  Miss  Winchester's  friend 
declared  openly  that  she  had  often  before 
heard  that  authors  were  quite  uninter- 
esting, but  had  never  fully  believed  it 
till  now;  and  the  visit  was  felt  on  all 
sides  to  be  a  failure.  "  M.  de  Santerre 
called  on  me  to-day,"  Miss  Winchester 
wrote  to  her  pupil,  "and  it  is  quite  aston- 
ishing that  a  man  who  can  write  so  well 
should  be  so  uninteresting  in  himself. 
He  made  a  pause  of  five  minutes,  I  am 
sure,  between  every  remark,  and  hummed 
and  hawed  and  hesitated,  and  looked  as 
if  he  wanted  to  say  something  and  didn't, 
and  altogether  appeared  quite  stupid.  I 
cannot  think  how  it  was,  for  he  did  not 
give  me  the  impression  of  being  stupid 
when  he  was  at  Saint-Martin  two  years 
ago.  I  suppose  he  has  put  all  his  brains 
into  his  book."  This  letter  did  not  give. 
Mdlanie  any  satisfaction,  and  it  lowered 
her  opinion  of  Miss  Winchester's  discrim- 
ination. Who  could  doubt  that  if  the 
young  author  appeared  uninteresting  it 
must  be  entirely  his  interlocutor's  fault  ? 

However,  two  mornings  after,  before 
the  twelve  o'clock  breakfast,  which  is  the 
time  when  prudent  housewives  in  Paris 
go  out  to  do  their  shopping  and  look  after 
the  markets,  a  moment  when  only  inti- 
mate friends  dare  venture  to  call  upon 
each  other,  Santerre  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  Rue  de  TUniversit^.  He  told  Miss 
Winchester,  completely  gaining  her  heart 
by  the  fltUiering  certainty,  that  he  felt 
secure  of  finding  an  Englishwoman  ready 
to  receive  him,  even  at  such  an  early  hour, 
though  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  the  dishabilli  oi  one  of  his 
own  countrywomen.    Miss  Winchester^ 
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I  need  not  say,  was  proudly  conscious  of 
the  integrity  of  her  cuffs  and  collar,  and 
knew  herself  to  be  incapable  of  being  slip- 
shod at  any  hour.  And  then  he  talked  to 
her  amusingly  of  her  home  at  Saint-Mar- 
tin, and  beguiled  her  to  tell  him  about 
herself,  that  true  talisman  to  everybody's 
heart.  She  opened  up  quite  uncon- 
sciously on  this  inducement,  and  related 
to  him  her  life  with  the  Champfleuris, 
and  how  kind  they  were  on  the  whole, 
though  not  always  understanding  of  an 
Englishwoman's  necessities,  and  how 
MdTanie*  had  always  been  her  favourite 
pupil,  and  what  a  trial  it  would  be  to 
leave  her  when  the  inevitable  moment 
came.  "But,  fortunately  for  me,  she 
won't  hear  of  marriage,"  Miss  Winches- 
;  ter  said,  half  laughing,  half  crying. 
"  When  Madame  Charles  talks  of  dots 
and  partis  you  should  see  Mdlanie's 
i  looks  ;  and,  though  she  is  the  best  child 
in  the  world,  nothing  will  induce  her  to 
be  talked  into  a  match  as  H^l^ne  was. 
Oh  yes,  Hdl^ne's  marriage  has  turned  out 
very  well.  Happy  accidents  happen 
sometimes  as  well  as  unhappy  ones.  But 
Mdlanie  will  never  marry  like  that.  I 
am  sure  I  don't  want  her  to  remain  single 
like  myself,"  said  the  governess,  "for  of 
course  marriage  has  its  advantages,  and 
in  France  especially  a  single  woman  has 
a  great  deal  to  bear.  But  \  can't  help 
being  pleased  in  the  meantime  that  she 
is  in  no  hurry  to  marry.  It  must  come 
some  time,  and  it  will  be  a  great  struggle 
to  part  with  her  when  it  comes." 

"  Dear  Miss  Winchester,  how  full  of 
kindness  you  are  !  And  I  feel  for  you 
with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  deceiver  by 
her  side.  He  was  so  much  in  earnest  and 
so  sorry  for  her,  that  she  thought  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"It  is  very  hard  when  one  thinks  of 
it  for  persons  in  my  position,"  said  Miss 
Winchester,  feeling  the  moisture  start 
into  her  own.  "  We  throw  ourselves  into 
the  verv  life  of  a  child  and  give  her  every- 
thing, Drains,  and  love,  and  all  one  has 
—  as  much  as  a  mother  does  or  more 
sometimes  —  and  then,  when  the  time 
comes,  we  have  to  part  with  her  as  if  she 
were  nothing  to  us.  The  mother  has  to 
do  it  too,  no  doubt,  but  then  whatever 
happens  she  always  belongs  to  the  moth- 
er ;  but  the  woman  that  has  trained  her 
is  nothing,  not  a  drop's  blood,  as  they  say 
in  Scotland,  no  relation  at  all,  only  a  gov-, 
erness  ;  though  the  child  may  be  her  very 
reflection,  her  making,  the  image  of  her. 
You  must  allow  it  is  hard." 
"  It  is  hardy  very  hard,"  said  the  sym- 
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pathetic  young  man.  "  But  if  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  it  should  not  be  so.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, such  a  thing  naight  happen  as  that 
it  should  be  —  one  like  myself  —  who 
should  have  the  happiness  " 

There  was  no  mistaking  him  now  ;  his 
eyes  were  suffused  with  something  — 
light  of  love,  or  tears  of  feeling,  she  could 
not  tell  which  ;  his  face  was  glowing,  the 
lines  of  his  features  moving.  Miss  Win- 
chester was  not  an  angelic  maternal  being 
altogether  wrapt  in  the  idea  of  M^lanie. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  her  was  the 
extreme  deceitfulness  of  his  pretended 
sympathy  with  herself.  It  struck  her  at 
first  painfully,  then  with  a  sense  of  the 
humour  of  the  position.  "So  that  was 
all  you  were  thinking  of,"  she  cried ; 
"  not  me  at  all  1 "  and  then  she  laughed. 
After  all  it  was  more  natural  that  he 
should  be  thinking  of  Mdlanie,  and  when 
the  first  prick  was  over  she  forgave  him. 

"Ah,  Miss  Winchester,"  he  said,  "if 
you  were  not  so  good  I  could  not  open 
my  heart  to  you.  What  can  I  do  ?  I 
have  wished  and  prayed  that  this  happi- 
ness might  be  mine  lor  these  two  years." 

"Wishing  is  all  very  well,"  said  the 
governess,  "  and  praying  still  better,  M. 
de  Santerre.  But  in  my  country,  when  a 
man  is  qf  that  way  of  thinking,  he  does 
something  to  show  it.  He  does  not  con- 
tent himself  with  wishes  or  even  pray- 
ers." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  said  Santerre. 
"  How  can  I  approach  her  ?  Ah  !  it  is 
very  different  in  England.  There  one 
might  go  to  her,  one  mi";ht  say  —  what 
one  longs  to  say.  But  if  T  should  never 
marry  at  all,  I  am  resolved  not  to  have 
my  wife  given  to  me  as  Henri  de  Mon- 
droit  had  his.  She  must  love  me  as  I 
love  her,  or  I  shall  never  marry  at  all." 

"And  pray  how  is  she  to  show  her 
feelings?"  said  Miss  Winchester.  "Is 
she  to  propose  to  you  ?  Is  she  to  take 
it  into  her  own  hands,  and  do  what  you 
don't  venture  to  do  ?  If  you  are  fright- 
ened, do  you  expect  she  is  bolder  ?  If 
rou  dare  not  pay  your  addresses  to  her 
ike  a  man,  what  do  you  suppose  she  can 
d9?" 

"  Spare  me  ! "  said  the  young  man. 
"  1  know  all  you  would  say,  from  your 
point  of  view  ;  but  you  don't  know 
France  and  my  country-people  as  I  do. 
If  I  could  but  speak  to  her,  write  to  her, 
so  as  no  one  in  the  world  but  herself 
should  know  what  I  was  saying;  but 
Miss  Winchester  knows  that  such  a  thing 
is  impossible  here." 


Miss  Winchester  shook  her  heil 
"When  a  man  is  resolute  and  deter- 
mined I  don't  know  what  is  impossible  to 
him,"  she  siid.  "  We  have  a  song  in 
Englind  which  says  that  whatever  may 
fail.  Love  will  find  out  the  way.  You 
don't  think  so,  M.  de  Santerre  ?  but  that 
is  what  people  think  in  England,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  world," 
said  the  Englishwoman.  I  am  not  sure 
that  poor  Santerre  was  sorry  when  the 
friend  came  in  fresh  from  her  shopping, 
and  the  hour  struck  for  the  dijeuner^  and 
he,  with  many  apologies,  had  to  go.  For 
she  was  too  many  for  him,  and  had 
driven  him,  so  to  speak,  into  a  corner, 
and  he  wanted  to  think  what  he  was  to 
do. 

Next  day  he  went  back  to  her  at  the 
same  hour.  "Dear  Miss  Winchester," 
he  said,  "  you  are  right,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  a  great  venture.  What  is 
it  you  say  in  your  country  about  a  faint 
heart  ?  I  remember  the  proverb.  See  ! 
I  have  not  a  faint  heart  any  longer.  I 
have  overcome  mjr  fears.  You  return 
soon  to  Siint-Martin  ?  and  you  will  give 
this  to  Mademoiselle  Mdlanie,  like  the 
kind  and  charming  friend  you  are  —  and 
you  will  ask  her  to  pardon  me,  and 
plead  my  cause  ?  What  1  you  will  not 
—  you  are  angry  ?  But  why  ?  but  why? 
after  what  you  said  !  " 

"  How  dare  you,  sir  ?  "  cried  Miss  Win- 
che  ter,  crimson  with  indignation  ;  "how 
dare  you  I  t  carry  a  clandestine  letter ! 
I  make  myself  a  go-between  !  What  do 
you  take  me  for,  M.  de  Santerre  ?  Have 
I  lived  to  my  time  of  life  doing  ray  duty, 
to  have  such  a  thing  proposed  to  me 
now  ?  This  is  your  French  honour  and 
fine  feeling  !  To  think  because  a  wonun 
receives  your  confidence  kindly  and  en- 
courages you  to  declare  yourself,  that  she 
is  ready  to  carry  secret  letters,  and  get  up 
a  clandestine  correspondence.  And  do 
you  think,  sir,  that  a  pupil  of  mine  would 
consent  to  such  a  thing  ?  For  shame,  M. 
de  Santerre." 

Poor  Santerre  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  before  her  petrified,  holding  his 
letter  in  his  hand.  As  she  poured  out 
thus  the  vials  of  her  indignation,  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  looked  at  his  letter 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  kind  of  whim- 
sical horror.  Was  it  really  such  a  guilty 
purpose,  such  a  terrible  design,  this  at- 
tempt of  his  ?  No  man  could  have  writ- 
ten a  more  reverential,  a  more  tenderly 
respectful  letter  ;  and  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  do  so  at  all,  but  for  the  en- 
couragement this  now  furious  woman  had 
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given  him.  He  was  bewildered.  The 
storm  that  beat  over  his  head  was  so 
utterly  unexpected.  "Am  I  then  to  give 
her  up  ?  must  I  give  up  every  hope  ? " 
he  said  faltering.  His  disappointment 
was  grievous,  and  it  was  increased  by  his 
extreme  surprise. 

**  Write  to  her  by  the  post  like  a  man," 
said  Miss  Winchester ;  **  the  post  goes  to 
Saiot-Martin  every  day.  What  do  you 
mean  by  taking  clandestine  measures 
when  the  post  will  carry  your  letter  just 
as  safely  as  I  could  ?  It  is  neither  hon- 
ourable nor  manly,"  said  the  governess  ; 
^it  is  not  what  I  expected  of  you,  M. 
de  Santerre." 

"  But  —  but  —  I  do  not  understand 
you,"  said  the  unfortunate  lover.  **  The 
post  —  ah,  mademoiselle  !  do  you  under- 
stand so  little  ? — how  could  I  dare  ?  and 
then,  what  would  Madame  de  Champfleuri 
say  if  I  ventured  to  address  her  daughter 
so  boldly  ?  But  if  a  friend  like  yourself 
—  one  that  knows  both,  one  that  all  would 
trust,"  said  the  i^^norant  young  man  in- 
sinuatingly,—  "if  you,  in  a  quiet  mo- 
ment, would  but  glide  this  little,  little 
innocent  letter  into  her  hand  " 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  Miss 
Winchester  blazed  hotter  and  hotter. 
She  to  glide  a  love-letter  into  a  ghVs 
hand,  without  the  cognizance  of  her  par- 
ents !  Never  was  there  a  more  innocent 
artifice  as  Santerre  conceived  it ;  never 
was  there  a  device  more  treacherous, 
more  like  a  French  intrigue,  to  the  British 
eyes  of  the  governess.  She  dismissed 
him  in  high  dudgeon  and  would  listen  to 
no  explanation,  and  fumed  for  days  after, 
reviling  the  French  nation  and  all  their 
ways,  and  mankind  in  general,  who  had 
no  honour  or  feeling  m  them  where 
women  were  concerned.  It  shook  her  a 
Hille,  however,  to  hear  her  friend's  view 
of  the  matter,  who  was  not  so  indignant. 
"  He  is  romanesque^'^  she  said.  **  You 
may  be  sure,  my  dear,  that  he  has  no 
doubt  about  the  consent  of  the  family. 
No  Frenchman  would  venture  to  take 
such  a  step  without  that ;  and  he  wishes 
to  be  romantic  like  you  English  —  not  to 
settle  everything  in  a  reasonable  way  as 
we  others  do  in  France." 

"  Do  you  suppose  we  encourage  clan- 
destine correspondence  in  England  ? " 
said  the  indignant  woman  ;  "  in  my  coun- 
try, let  me  tell  you,  everything  is  open 
and  aboveboard." 

"Ah  yes!  it  has  spoiled  him,  your 
country,"  said  the  friend.  "  Poor  M.  de 
Santerre  ;  he  cannot  be  brutal  and  what 
yoQ  call  open  like  an  Englishman  ;  and 


you  have  given  him  a  disgust  at  our 
French  way ;  and  now  you  refuse  to  be  of 
any  use  to  him  !  I  wish  I  was  going  to 
Saint-Martin,  and  knew  Mademoiselle 
Mdlanie  ;  I  should  not  let  him  perish  for 
want  of  a  little  help,  you  may  be  sure." 

This  staggered  Miss  Winchester,  and 
made  her  think  for  a  moment  that  per- 
haps —  though  English  ways,  at  all  times 
j  and  in  all  places,  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  —  a  benighted  foreigner  might  be 
pardoned  for  not  exactly  understanding 
I  them,  for  even  twisting  them  a  little  in 
his  ignorance,  and  confounding  what  was 
legitimate  and  permissible  with  that 
I  which  was  not  permissible,  and  indeed 
past  thinking  of  altogether.  Poor  San- 
terre's  innocent  eagerness,  and  then  his 
blank  look  of  bewilderment  when  she 
refused  to  accept  his  commission,  re- 
returned  to  her  mind  again  and  again, 
and  troubled  her  composure.  Wlien  a 
man  gets  confused  with  the  strange  idioms 
of  a  new  language,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at;  and  lawful  English  freedom, 
which  is  not  license,  is  it  not  always  per- 
plexing to  the  mere  Frenchman,  who 
cannot,  without  much  practice,  under- 
stand it  ?  This  reflection  made  her  for- 
give him,  but  it  did  not  soften  her  obdu- 
racy ;  and  thus  poor  Santerre  was  foiled 
in  his  first  venture.  His  failure  threw 
him  almost  into  despair. 

III. 

When  Miss  Winchester  returned  to 
Saint-Martin,  which  she  did  somewhat 
precipitately,  not  waiting  in  her  agitation 
to  join  the  family  when  they  came  to 
Paris,  she  found  the  house  in  a  great 
commotion,  a  series  of  perpetual  inter- 
views taking  place  in  the  different  rooms, 
and  an  air  of  universal,  though  sup- 
pressed, excitement  filling  the  chdteau. 
At  first  she  thought,  with  a  pang  almost 
of  self-reproach,  that  Mdlanie  had  after 
all  yielded  to  the  usual  fate  of  the  French 
girl,  and  that  it  was  the  approaching 
arrival  of  a  futur^  with  all  the  prelimi- 
naries which  had  preceded  the  marriage 
of  H^l^ne,  which  had  stirred  all  the  ele- 
ments so  strangely.  Madame  de  Champ- 
fleuri was  moving  about  the  house  with  a 
look  half  resolute,  half  frightened,  talking 
louder  than  usual,  putting  down  every 
one  who  ventured  to  oppose  her,  and 
looking  twice  as  energetic  and  deter- 
mined as  ever.  M.  le  Comte  was  stand- 
ing before  the  fire,  with  such  a  look  of 
care  and  sombre  seriousness  on  his  brow 
as  had  not  been  seen  there  for  yeirs. 
Madame  Charles  sat  in  her  usual  place. 
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with  her  usual  tapisserie,  and  she  had  a 
smile  on  her  face,  and  gave  a  litlle  nod 
from  time  to  time,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
always  knew  how  it  would  be."  Jacque- 
line, who  took  Miss  Winchester's  wraps 
from  her  in  the  hall,  looked  the  very  im- 
personation of  mystery,  and  gave  her  pri- 
viate  looks  full  of  meaning  in  answer  to 
the  wonder  in  her  face.  And  when  she 
rushed  up-stairs  to  M^lanie's  room,  her 
pupil  came  to  meet  her  with  red  eyes,  as 
if  she  had  been  crying. 

"Something  has  nappened  ? "  cried 
Miss  Winchester. 

"  Hush  I  it  is  Clotilde,"  said  the  girl, 
drying  her  eyes  and  pointing  to  the  closed 
door  of  a  room  which  was  her  cousin's 
when  she  came  to  Saint-Martin.  Mdla- 
nie  placed  the  governess  in  her  own  ea?y- 
chair  by  the  stove,  and  bade  Jacqueline 
bring  some  chocolate,  and  in  low  tones 
told  her  the  story.  The  secret  had  come 
out  now  of  Clotilde's  unwillingness  to 
marry.  She  had  arrived  at  Saint-Martin 
two  days  before,  very  serious,  and  with 
an  anxious  aspect,  but  only  this  morning 
had  disclosed  her  intentions  in  a  long 
interview  with  her  aunt.  It  has  been 
in  her  mind  for  years,"  said  Mdlanie, 
"  but  she  would  not  tell  any  one  till  she 
had  been  in  the  world  and  seen  every- 
thing. She  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the 
world,  you  know,  much  more  than  I  have 
been,  or  even  Hdl^ne;  so  she  knows 
what  it  is.  One  ought  not  to  be  so 
grieved,  I  know,  but  how  can  I  help  be- 
ing grieved  ?  Mademoiselle,  it  has  hap- 
pened to  us  as  it  happens  so  often  in 
families  —  how  can  I  say  it  to  you?  — 
Clotilde  has  a  vocation.  She  is  going  to 
be  the  bride  of  heaven  1 " 

"The  bride  of  —  whom?"  cried  Miss 
Winchester,  her  Protestantism  instantly 
aflame. 

"  The  bride  of  heaven  ! "  cried  M^la- 
nie  with  gentle  reverence,  letting  fall  a 
tear.  "  Oh,  do  not  laugh  in  that  dread- 
ful English  way.  If  you  cried,  I  could 
understand.  Our  Clotilde,  that  was  al- 
ways so  gav  and  full  of  life  !  One  ought 
not  to  grudge  her  ;  one  ought  to  be  glad 
that  she  has  such  a  high  purpose,  that 
God  has  given  her  a  vocation  ;  but  I  can- 
not help  it,  I  must  cry  when  I  think. 
Thank  heaven,  she  has  not  chosen  to  be 
a  Carmelite,  or  any  very  hard  order,"  said 
M^lanie.  "She  is  going  into  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sacr^  Coeur." 

"Going  into  the  convent?  But  she 
must  be  mad,  and  they  will  never  allow 
it ;  surely  they  will  nevef  allow  it,"  said 
Miss  Winchester,  aghast. 


"She  is  twenty-three,"  said  M^Ianie, 
"  who  can  stop  her  ?  She  says  she  has 
always  had  it  in  her  mind.  She  never 
would  marry,  you  know,  but  always  made 
some  objection  to  every  parti  that  ever 
offered  " 

"  So  do  you  I,  believe,"  interjected  the 
other  with  a  quick  glance  at  Mdlanie's 
face. 

"  Ah,  that  is  different !  "  said  M^lanie 
with  a  blush.  "  Clotilde  has  a  vocation. 
She  has  held  quite  steadily  to  her  idea, 
she  has  never  changed.  I  hear  her  door 
open.  Ah,  do  not  be  disagreeable,  don't 
be  English  I  You  know  I  love  English, 
dear  mademoiselle,  but  sometimes  —  ah, 
poor  Clotilde  I  she  has  enough  to  bear 
with  mamma  and  my  uncles,  and  all  of 
them.    Let  us  be  kind  to  her  here." 

Clotilde  came  in  at  this  moment,  some- 
what  flushed  and  excited,  in  her  large, 
fair  Flemish  beauty,  a  picture  of  life,  and 
vigour,  and  animation. 

Bon  joury  Mademoiselle  Vinchester," 
she  said.  "  M^Ianie  has  told  you  ? 
Bien  /  I  have  at  last  had  the  courage  to 
tell  what  I  mean.  Thank  heaven,  there 
will  be  no  more  talk  of  this  monsieur  or 
that,  no  more  remonstrances  and  strug- 
gles. I  made  up  my  mind  years  ago, 
when  I  was  almost  a  child ;  but  I  never 
said  anything,  for  I  knew  what  they 
would  do.  Now  no  one  can  say  I  anri 
ignorant,  and  don't  know  what  the  world 
is.  I  have  had  enough  of  the  world.  I 
have  gone  even  to  the  Tuileries  —  figure 
it  to  yourself  —  that  I  might  know  every- 
thing, even  ces  gsns-ld,!  And  now  I  am 
happy ;  it  is  all  settled,  and  in  a  month  I 
shall  be  in  liiy  dear  convent.  AK  U  beau 
jour!  they  are  so  happy,  those  dear  sis- 
ters—  happier  far  than  any  one  in  the 
world." 

"  They  are  acting  like  cowards,"  said 
Miss  Winchester,  very  red,  "  running 
away  from  natural  cares  and  duties,  giv- 
ing themselves  up  to  dreams  and  idle- 
ness ;  and  Clotilde,  I  am  astonished  at 
you  —  you,  so  full  of  life.  You  will  be 
like  a  caged  bird,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
you  poor  girl,  you  are  deceived." 

"  Is  it  so  much  better  to  spend  hours 
at  one's  toilette,  to  drive  in  the  Bois,  to 
make  visits,  to  go  from  the  ball  to  the 
opera,  and  from  the  opera  to  the  ball  ? " 
said  Clotilde,  "or  to  sit  at  home  like  H^- 
l^ne,  and  talk  about  the  village  and  the 
baby  to  Henri,  who  is  charming,  but  so 
dull,  the  poor  dear  ?  Me,  I  am  not  like 
Hdl^ne.  I  should  kill  that  good  Henri 
if  he  sat  opposite  to  me  forever,  and 
smiled.   And  as  for  the  vie  du  monde^  I 
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am  sick  of  it ;  I  have  tried  it ;  it  is  all  so 
stale,  so  monotone  /  One  does  a  hundred 
stupid  things  that  one  hates,  to  amuse 
one's  self,  and  one  is  not  amused. 
No,"  cried  Clotilde,  walking  about  the 
room  in  her  excitement,  "  had  I  been 
poor,  had  1  had  parents  to  work  for,  to 
take  care  of,  I  might  have  endured  the  vie 
mondaine;  but,  at  present^  no  !  And  you 
think  one  dreams  and  is  idle  at  the  Sacrd 
Coeur,"  she  added  with  a  laugh.  **  Come 
there,  and  try;  you  will  soon  see  how 
much  idle  we  can  be,  how  long  time  we 
shall  have  to  dream  I  " 

Dear  reader,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
the  lonj;  discussion  which  followed  ;  for 
Miss  Winchester,  I  need  not  ^y,  was  fran- 
tic at  this  —  as  she  thought,  and  as  proba- 
bly you  will  think  —  utter  overturn  of  rea- 
son and  relinquishment  of  common  sense. 
She  argued  with  Clotilde  hotly  for  hours 
tofijether,  though  she  was  tired  with  her 
journey,  and  not  altogether  in  that  dis- 
passionate and  sober  state  of  mind  which 
'  is  necessary  for  a  discussion.  Clotilde 
was  excited,  but  not  angry,  like  Miss 
Winchester,  and  1  think  on  the  whole 
she  had  the  best  of  it.  Miss  Winches- 
ter's good,  honest,  conventional  English 
idea  of  domestic  happiness  did  not  shake 
the  young  woman  who  had  a  vocation, 
and  who  had  also  before  her  eyes  the  ad- 
mirable, virtuous,  irreproachable,  but 
somewhat  humdrum  domesticity  of  Henri 
and  H^l^ne. 

"But  theirs  was  not  a  marriage  of 
love,"  said  the  English  champion  of  mat- 
rimony and  the  world  against  the  cloister. 

^^Afon  Dieu!  what,  then,  do  you  call  a 
love-marriage  ? "  said  Madame  de  Champ- 
fleuri,  who  had  come  in  ;  "  they  are  in- 
fatuated with  each  other.  H^l^ne  be- 
lieves in  no  one  but  Henri,  and  Henri  is 
imbecile  on  the  subject  of  H^16ne.  Their 
seniors,  who  know  better,  are  nothing  to 
them  in  comparison,"  said  the  mother 
aggrieved.  "  Je  me  demande^  what,  then, 
is  a  marriage  of  love  ?  " 

And  this  was  so  true,  that  Miss  Win- 
chester for  the  moment  was  silenced. 
The  family  arrangement  in  H^I^ne's  case 
had  succeeded  to  perfection,  and  the 
young  household  of  the  Mondroits  was 
something  almost  more  than  English  in 
its  domestic  virtue,  in  its  self-absorption 
in  its  own  happiness,  and  gentle  contempt 
for  everybody  who  was  unmarried  and 
bad  no  baby.  But  then  it  was  dull. 
Qotilde  yawned  till  her  cheeks  ached  at 
the  very  thought  of  it,  though  the  young 
husband  and  wife  were  perfectly  happy. 
So  that  the  ground  was  cut  from  under 
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the  Englishwoman's  feet  in  both  ways. 
When  she  retired  to  her  own  room  at 
last  to  prepare  for  dinner,  feeling  very 
red,  flushed,  and  discomposed,  she  felt, 
though  she  would  not  have  owned  to  de- 
feat for  the  worid,  that  she  had  had  the 
worst  in  the  discussion.  The  Mondroits 
were  a  pair  of  wedded  lovers,  in  spite  of 
her  conviction  that  a  totally  different  re- 
sult ought  to  have  followed.  Yet  their 
perfect  domestic  happiness,  so  far  from 
moving  Clotilde  to  natural  dreams  of  a 
husband  and  a  baby  too,  made  her  shiver, 
and  rush  with  double  enthusiasm  to  her 
convent.    Could  such  things  be  ? 

My  business,  however,  at  present  is 
not  with  Clotilde,  who  proved  quite  equal 
to  fighting  her  own  battle.  However 
parents  may  strugsr|e,  it  is  very  evident 
that  against  a  real  "vocation,"  no  good 
Catholic  can  ever  hope  to  carry  the  d.\y. 
There  are  no  doubt  a  great  many  ficti- 
tious vocations  which  come  to  nothing, 
and  give  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  to 
everybody  concerned ;  but  when  you 
come  in  contact  with  the  real  thing,  you 
may  be  assured  that  none  of  your  efforts 
will  stand  against  it.  Clotilde  was  not 
foolish,  or  an  enthusiast.  She  took  care 
to  dispose  of  a  great  part  of  her  posses- 
sions discreetly,  for  the  use  of  her  family, 
before  she  retired  from  "  the  world  ; " 
and  the  dot  which  she  carried  with  her  to 
her  convent,  though  large,  was  not  so 
magnificent  as  perhaps  —  I  cannot  tell  — 
the  convent  hoped.  The  last  time  I 
heard  of  her  she  was  mistress  of  the 
novices,  a  very  brisk  and  busy  personage, 
with  a  good  deal  of  power  and  influence, 
and  a  life  fully  occupied.  And  no  doubt, 
with  her  family  and  connections,  she 
will  rise  to.be  Superior,  if  she  lives  long 
enough. 

M^lanie,  however,  who  is  more  impojc- 
tant  to  this  history,  was  very  much 
shaken  and  agitated  by  these  discussions. 
It  did  not  escape  her  that  her  family 
were  observant  and  curious  of  her  de- 
meanour, with  a  half-suspicion  in  their 
looks.  She  had  not  managed  matters  as 
Clotilde  did,  receiving  the  suggestion  of 
one /iir// after  another  sedately,  but  find- 
ing some  flaw  in  each,  as  by  right  of  her 
great  wealth  and  independent  condition, 
and  orphan  state,  she  had  been  privile^fed 
to  do.  M^lanie  had  eluded  the  subject 
altogether.  She  had  begged  with  tears 
and  blushes  that  her  mamma  would  say 
nothing  to  her  about  this  matter,  but 
leave  her  alone  and  tranquil  in  her  present 
duties.  Clotilde's  iclaircissement^  how- 
ever, naturally  forced  the  thought  oil 
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Madame  de  Champfleuri's  mind,  driving 
her  half  frantic  with  terror.  What  if 
M^lanie  had  a  "  vocation  "  too  —  and  the 
frightened  look  in  her  mother's  eyes  com- 
municated like  a  breath  of  fire  the  same 
thought  to  Mdlanie.  Was  it  possible? 
Could  this  be  what  she,  too,  was  dream- 
ing of,  without  knowing  it?  Was  it  the 
secret  stirring  in  her  of  the  higher  inspi- 
rations of  rengion  ?  M^lanie  asked  her- 
self this  question,  but  as  she  did  so  she 
shivered ;  and  I  think  if  Madame  de 
Champfleuri  had  seen  this  shiver,  she 
would  have  been  reassured.  No ;  no 
"  vocation,"  present  or  prospective,  hung 
its  visionary  halo  over  M^lanie's  pretty 
head.  Something  else,  she  could  not  tell 
what,  lighted  up  dreamily  her  maiden 
fancies.  She  was  not  captivated  by  the 
humdrum  happiness  of  the  Mondroits  any 
more  than  Clotilde  was.  Cependant  — 
there  was  surely  something  better  yet, 
more  divine,  more  exquisite,  a  finer 
flower  of  existence  to  be  found  in  this 
beautiful  sunshiny  world. 

The  next  time  that  \fiss  Winchester 
and  Mdlanie  were  alone,  half  by  way  of 
experiment,  half  to  escape  from  the  other 
subject  which  absorbed  the  household, 
and  with  which,  as  she  said,  she  had  "  no 
patience,"  she  began  to  talk  of  Santerre 
—  of  how  she  had  met  him  "  in  the  world," 
of  how  he  had  come  to  see  her,  of  how 
he  had  talked  of  his  book,  and  she  had 
told  him  how  deeply  it  had  been  appre- 
ciated at  Saint-Martin. 

I  told  him  you  had  copied  some  pas- 
sages into  your  commonplace  book,"  she 
said,  with  a  keen  look  from  under  her 
eyelids.  A  fine  promising  colour  sprang 
up  over  M^lanie's  face. 

"  Oh,  how  could  you  say  so  ? "  she 
cried,  bending  over  the  lace  she  was 

working.   "  He  would  think  "  Then 

Mdlanie  paused  a  moment,  and  asked 
very  demurely,  "  What  did  M.  de  San- 
terre say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  said  a  great  deal,"  said  Miss 
Winchester,  "  more  than  I  dare  repeat  to 
you.  M.  de  Santerre  is  very  fluent,  he 
has  a  great  flow  of  language  ;  I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  all  he  said." 

There  was  another  brief  pause,  and 
Mdlanie  did  a  little  flower  in  her  lace 
very  rapidly  and  very  well.  She  always 
remembered  this  conversation  afterwards 
by  these  petals,  which  were  crisp  and 
concise,  as  things  generally  are  when 
done  under  the  influence  of  an  inspira- 
tion. Then  she  said  sedately,  not  rais- 
ing her  eyes,    I  did  not  ask  to  hear  all 


he  said  ;  for  probably  the  conversatioQ 
was  on  a  great  many  subjects,  and  I 
might  not  understand." 

Oh,  about  the  commonplace  book  ?  " 
said  Miss  Winchester.  "He  said,  of 
course,  that  he  was  deeply  gratified,  and 
so  forth,  which  it  was  natural  for  a  young 
author  to  say." 

Mdlanie  went  on  with  her  work  with- 
out raising  her  head  ;  her  fingers  went 
very  fast,  and  her  heart  beat  somewhat 
quickly  too.  To  be  answered  in  this  way 
was  aggravating,  and  it  was  done  on  pur- 
pose, she  felt.  Just  then  Madame  Charles 
came  with  her  work,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  them.  She  perceived  that  some- 
thing was  going  on,  and  she  liked  to  have 
a  share  in  anything  that  was  amusing. 

"  What  ar^  you  talking  of  ?  "  she  said. 
"  M^lanie  has  the  air  of  being  a  little 
ofiEended  ;  what  is  it  ?  It  is  a  relief  to 
talk  of  something  else  than  Clotilde. 
May  I  know  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  may  know,"  said  Mdlanie. 
"  Miss  Winchester  has  seen  M.  de  San- 
terre in  Paris,  and  I  have  a  natural  curi- 
osity to  learn  how  he  will  talk  now  he  is 
a  great  author  ;  and  she  tells  me  she  can- 
not burden  her  memory  with  all  he  said 
—  as  if  I  wanted  to  know  allf  —  but  only 
how  he  talks  now  he  is  great." 

"  Probably  it  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference," said  Madame  Charles  ;  "  but 
Mademoiselle  Vinchester  is  a  little  nU- 
chante.  Is  is  that  applause  has  turned 
his  head  ?  He  did  not  talk  much,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  and  was  very  serious, 
a  little  sti£E,  like  an  Englishman  — i^est- 
cepasf' 

"  Not  stiff  in  the  least,  ma  tanie,  and  I 
think  he  talked  very  well,"  said  M^lanie  ; 
"  and  not  more  serious  than  a  thoughtful 
person,  one  with  genius,  ought  to  be." 

"  And  as  for  being  like  an  English- 
man," said  Miss  Winchester,  "  that,  of 
course,  seems  to  me  the  highest  com- 
mendation possible." 

"  Very  well,  mesdames^  said  Madame 
Charles,  laughing ;  "it  is  apparent  that 
I  do  not  satisfy  you.  Let  us  say,  then, 
that  he  is  charming,  with  all  the  native 
grace  of  an  Englishman,  and  all  the  esprit 
of  a  Frenchman,  and  that  he  talks  ad- 
mirably. Tell  us,  then,  chlre  inademoi" 
selU,  something  this  hero  said." 

Then  followed  another  pause.  Madame 
Charles,  a  person  with  all  her  eyes  about 
her,  observed  that,  though  Melanie  was 
working  very  fast,  and  giving  great  atten- 
tion to  her  lace,  there  were  little  glim- 
mers of  the  eyelid  which  told  of  a  divided 
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attention,  and  a  certain  suppressed  eager- 
ness in  her  aspect,  while  Miss  Winches- 
ter on  her  side  visibly  held  back. 

Really,  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  you," 
the  eoverness  said,  hesitating.  He 
talked  very  pleasantly ;  but  as  for  any 
individual  thing  he  said,  except  about  his 
delight  in  having  been  admired  at  Saint- 
Martin,  and  compliments  such  as  every 

French  gentleman  excels  in  " 

"  You  told  him,  then,  that  we  liked  his 
book?" 

Oh  yes,  it  is  the-first  thing  one  savs 
to  an  author;  and  that  MadenKiiselle 
M^anie  had  copied  passages  into  her 
commonplace  book  ;  and  that  I  had  told 
her  it  was  absurd,  and  a  compliment 
only  to  be  paid  to  great  authors  — 
classics  —  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"He  pretended  not  to  believe  me," 
cried  Miss  Winchester,  excited  by  the 
delight  of  superior  information.  "  He 
said,  of  course,  it  was  a  pleasantry  —  that 
I  could  not  mean  it.  I  never  saw  a  man 
so  pleased." 

M^lanie  did  not  raise  her  head.  She 
even  bent  k>wer  over  her  lace,  affording 
to  Madame  Charles  the  spectacle  of  one 
pink  ear  merely,  no  more.  But  this  ear 
was  very  pink,  and  so  was  the  pretty 
neck,  usually  so  white.  She  did  not  say 
a  word,  but  the  white  lace  round  her 
throat,  and  her  white  evening  dress, 
looked  doubly  white  from  the  rose  flush 
of  the  delicate  neck.  "  Ah^  bUn  /  "  said 
Madame  Charles  to  herself ;  but  she  was 
kind,  and  said  nothing  aloud.  She  went 
on  talking  to  Miss  Winchester,  and  she 
spared  M^lanie ;  but  then  she  was  a 
clever  woman,  the  cleverest  person  in 
the  house.  Madame  Charles  stayed 
behind  with  her  sister-in-law  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  obedience  to  a  signal  from 
that  lady's  eye,  after  the  rest  had  eone  to 
bed,  and  to  her  the  mother  poured  forth 
all  her  fears. 

**  Listen,  ma  sctur^"*  she  said.  "  I  am 
in  great  trouble  ;  a  new  idea  has  come  to 
me.  For  Clotilde,  I  say  nothing.  It  is 
over  —  we  must  submit;  but  M^lanie  ! 
Think !  has  not  she,  too,  refused  to  lis- 
ten to  everything  ?  After  you  had  taken 
all  the  trouble  possible  about  that  charm- 
ing young  man  from  Brittany,  finding  out 
everything  about  him,  you  remember, 
ma  sctur  f  after  all,  I  dared  not  say  a 
word.  Figure  to  yourself,  if  M^lanie 
should  have  a  vocation  too !  " 

**  No,  no  ;  tranquillize  yourself,"  said 
Madame  Charles  in  soothine  tones. 
"  No,  no,  ma  Mre^  it  is  not  so,*' 


"Ah,  how  can  we  tell?"  said  tb« 
mother,  dr3nng  a  tear  from  her  eye.  "  I 
should  have  said  Clotilde  was  the  last, 
the  very  last  I  and  Mdlanie,  if  you  rec- 
ollect, nas  always  been  very  tranquil, 
very  good.  Ah,  I  never  thought  that  the 
day  would  come  when  I  should  wish  to 
see  my  children  less  good  I  But  figure 
to  yourself,  ma  ^ceur^  my  M^lanie  !  ma 
petite!  in  that  frightful  dress,  in  that 
triste  convent,  gone  from  us  never  to 
come  back,  never  to  bring  her  baby  like 
Hdl^ne  I " 

"  Tranquiilisez'vous,  ma  scsur,**  said 
Madame  Charles,  "  it  is  not  so  ;  I  assure 
you  it  is  not  so.  M^lanie  has  no  vocar 
tion,  I  am  sure  of  it,  even ;  I  have 
watched  her.  Ah,  if  you  would  but  let 
me  take  my  way  I  I  have  an  idea  for 
her.  I  think  I  have  found  out  a  parti 
which  she  will  not  refuse." 

"  But  tell  me,  then,"  cried  the  comtessw. 
springing  to  her  feet,  "  tell  me,  then  r 
How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you,  ma 
sceurt  Tell  me,  and  I  will  act  on  it  at 
once." 

"It  is  very  delicate,"  said  Madame 
Charles,  shaking  her  head,  "  very  ;  it  is 
but  an  idea.  You  will  frighten  the  child 
if  you  act  upon  it.  Chlre  sceur^  perhaps 
I  ask  too  much  ;  you  are  wiser,  you  know 
better  than  I  do.  Still,  as  it  is  my  idea, 
if  I  had  your  permission  to  watch  and 
plan  a  little — for  her  good  1  —  and  wheQ 
I  see  more  clearly,  I  will  communicate 
the  whole,  and  you  shall  act  in  your  own 
energetic  way.  Is  it  agreed?  And  I 
think  in  the  end  you  will  be  satisfied. 
The  mouse  is  not  the  lion,  but  sometimes 
she  can  help  him,"  said  Madame  Charles 
with  an  insinuating  look  into  the  com" 
tesse's  face. 

Madame  de  Champfleuri  was  van- 
quished. Though  it  went  against  her  a 
little  to  yield  up  M^anie's  fate  into  any 
hands  but  her  own,  and  though  she  liked 
a  straightforward  coming  to  the  point 
more  than  the  watching  and  scheming 
which  were  congenial  to  the  other,  yet 
she  consented,  with  a  little  sigh  of  impa- 
tience. How  easily  she  could  have  set- 
tled it  all,  had  M^lanie  only  been  like 
H^l^ne  1  Many  most  suitable  matches 
had  alreadv  been  proposed  for  the  Comte 
de  Champneuri's  daughter.  Ah,  why  is  it 
that  young  people  are  made  so  fanciful, 
and  cannot  perceive  that  their  parents  are 
the  best  fudges  ?  She  did  not  at  all 
like  to  abdicate,  but  she  was  a  good 
mother,  and  honestly  loved  her  child 
more  than  she  loved  her  own  pride  and 
her  own  way ;  so,  with  a  little  grudge, 
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but  maenaoimously,  she  withdrew  from 
the  field,  and  left  this  most  momentous 
matter  in  Madame  Charles's  hands. 

IV. 

The  family  removed  to  Paris  shortly 
after,  and  then  Madame  Charles  set  her- 
self fairly  to  work.  Santerre,  of  course, 
by  right  of  his  previous  introduction,  and 
of  being  the  friend  of  the  Baron  de  Mon- 
droit,  called  shortly  after  they  arrived ; 
and  without  doing  anything  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  him,  Madame  Charles 
managed  to  have  him  invited  on  two  or 
three  occasions.  In  France,  the  reader 
l^ows,  young  men  and  young  women 
h^e  not  the  same  leisure  of  forming  ac- 
quaintance as  among  ourselves.  A  young 
lady  who  is  comme  il  faut  is  never  out  of 
hearing  and  sight  of  her  mother,  or  of 
some  other  responsible  person.  Had 
M^lanie  been  left  alone  with  her  lover, 
all  the  faubourg  would  have  been  in  arms, 
and  Madame  Charles,  however  enterpris- 
ing, would  no  more  have  thought  of  tak- 
ing such  a  step  than  she  would  have  per- 
mitted a  positive  crime.  She  watched 
the  young  people,  however,  when  they 
were  in  the  same  room,  though  she  did 
not  allow  them  to  whisper  in  a  corner,  as 
perhaps  in  an  English  drawing-room  they 
might  have  been  permitted  to  do.  She 
saw  how  Mdlanie  listened  when  Santerre 
was  talking.  She  saw  how  Santerre's  eyes 
besieged  the  door  when  M^lanie  was  not 
in  the  room.  She  let  them  even  talk  to 
each  other  once  or  twice  when  nobody 
else  was  on  duty,  and  just  at  the  moment 
that  the  conversation  began  to  be  inter- 
esting, came  softly  rustling  in  her  black 
silk  gown,  and  sat  down  beside  them. 

"  Do  they  think  I  would  say  anything 
wrong  to  her  ?"  Santerre  cried,  pouring 
out  his  heart  of  flame  to  Miss  Winchester. 

She,  excellent  woman,  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"  They  are  your  own  countryfolks,  you 
ought  to  comprehend  each  other,"  she 
said.  **  I  don't  pretend  that  I  understand 
either  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Why  can't 
you  take  vour  courage  in  both  hands,  and 
speak  to  her  straight  out  ?  " 

But  this  was  what  Santerre,  even  if  he 
could  have  found  an  opportunity,  had  not 
the  courage  to  do. 

When  she  had  amused  herself  a  good 
deal  with  these  two  young  people,  like  an 
elegant  cat  with  a  couple  of  miserable 
mice,  Madame  Charles  concluded  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Accordingly,  she  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  recommend  herself  to 


DAUGHTERS, 

Santerre's  confidence.  She  spoke  to  him 
of  his  book,  and  of  the  sympathy  she  felt 
in  his  sentiments,  and  of  her  own  village 
at  Saint-Martin,  to  which  his  description 
of  village-life  in  France  was  so  true. 

"  We  all  think  so,"  she  said,  "  and  be- 
tween ourselves,  as  there  is  no  one  lis- 
tening, and  that  odious  Englishwoman  is 
out  of  hearing,  it  may  be  allowed,  M.  de 
Santerre,  that  there  are  some  things  in 
our  dear  France  that  would  bear  mend- 
ing—  nUst<e  past  The  relations  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  various 
other  even  domestic  matters  " 

"I  am  delighted  that  you  think  so," 
said  Santerre.  "  I  feared  that  you  were 
all  for  old  customs,  and  the  mode  fran- 
qaise,  I  hope  I  love  my  country  very 
much,  but  in  some  things  I  am  so  bold 
as  to  think  other  fashions  are  best." 

"  Ah,  I  divine,"  said  Madame  Charles, 
shaking  her  fan  at  him.  "  I  might  have 
known  you  would  have  said  so.  But  I 
am  not  Anglomane.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
applaud  these  islanders,  but  it  is  a  fash- 
ion that  will  not  last.  In  what  are  they 
better  than  we  are  ?  Their  parliament  ? 
bah  !  it  will  never  answer  in  France. 
Here  we  want  to  be  ruled  —  to  have  a 
strong  government." 

Dear  Madame  Charles  !  to  hear  a 
person  of  your  excellent  sense  support 
such  an  idea  1  You  to  adopt  Cxsarism  ! 
you,  who  know  so  much  better." 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  **  not  for  us^ 
perhaps  ;  but  these  foolish  pheasants  you 
talk  of  in  your  admirable  book,  do  they 
understand  anything  else  ?  Every  gen- 
eral rule  must  have  its  victims  ;  what  is 
good  for  the  mass  is  often  very  bad  for 
individuals.  So  it  must  be,  I  suppose," 
she  added,  "  as  long  as  the  world  lasts." 

Then  there  was  a  pause  ;  but,  after  a 
while,  Madame  Charles  resumed  — 

"And  I  know  you  as  a  fanatic  about 
something  else,  M.  de  Santerre  :  in  mar- 
riage, and  what  you  call  love,  you  do  not 
like  the  mode  frartfaisef  Oh,  yes,  I 
know  very  well ;  in  society  one  finds  out 
everything.  I  am  not  of  your  opinion  in 
general,  but  I  allow  that  now  and  then 
there  are  cases  —  Ah,  pardon  me,  I 
am  very  outspoken.  Now,  why  don't  you 
marry,  for  example  ?  You  are  the  head 
of  your  family,  and  you  owe  it  to  your 
race.'* 

"I  deny  the  debt,"  said  Santerre. 
"  When  I  marry,  it  shall  not  be  as  a  duty. 
Is  it  not  the  crown  of  life  ?  but  not  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  frangaise^  madatne, 
I  shall  not  marry  except  where  I  love, 
and  I  would  rather  perish  than  marry  one 
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who  accepted  me  because  her  parents 
told  her  to  do  so.  My  wife  must  be  a 
Frenchwoman  ;  but  if  I  may  not  win  her 
whom  I  love  without  help  of  father  or 
mother  or  friends,  I  shall  never  marry  at 
ail." 

**You  must  not  let  the  comtesse  hear 
you,"  said  Madame  Charles.  "  For  me 
it  is  different ;  I  myself  was  always  con- 
sidered rather  romanesque ;  but  my  ex- 
cellent sister  entertains  very  different 
sentiments.  And  we  all  know  how  happy 
H^I^ne  is  with  M.  de  Mondroit.  In  that 
marriage  she  has  succeeded  very  well." 

"  And,  I  presume,"  said  Santerre,  with 
a  faltering  in  his  voice,  "  Madame  de 
Champfleuri  has  also  decided  for  her 
other  daughter  ?  " 

It  was  a  perfectly  improper  question, 
and  he  knew  it :  but  his  heart  had  begun 
to  beat,  and  got  the  better  of  him,  so  that 
he  did  not  think  what  he  was  saying. 
Madame  Charles  showed  no  resentment, 
which  was  more  than  he  dared  expect. 

^ Mon  Dieu!^^s\\^  said,  "how  can  I 
tell }  H^l^ne  and  M^lanie  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  petite  is  rebelle.  She  is  not 
so  easily  guided  as  her  sister.  Those 
girls  of  to-day,  they  are  allowed  to  read 
English  romances,  English  poems ;  it 
fills  their  little  heads  with  foolish 
thoughts.  My  sister  is  admirable,  but 
she  oegins  to  grow  impatient ;  and  if 
M^Ianie  is  disgusted,  I  do  not  know  what 
we  shall  do." 

A  pause  again.  Santerre  looked  at  her 
with  great  eyes  —  cautious,  timid,  yet  be- 
seeching. 

"  I  know  your  son  very  well,"  he  said, 
with  some  tremulousness  in  his  voice  ; 
"we  were  together  in  America.  Did  he 
ever  tell  you  ?  You  are  so  like  him  that 
1  felt  you  must  be  a  friend  to  me,  as 
Charles  always  was." 

**So  I  will,  you  may  be  sure,"  said 
Madame  Charles  with  a  smile,  "  but  that 
soards  very  alarming,  and  I  don*t  know 
how  I  may  be  compromising  myself.  I 
am  sure  there  is  something  very  terrible 
that  you  want  me  to  do." 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  eager  and  breath- 
less ;  and  then,  in  very  rapid  tones,  and 
very  low,  he  told  her  his  story.  M^lanie 
came  to  the  door  of  the  room  while  they 
were  thus  engaged,  but  Santerre  did  not 
see  her,  and  she  withdrew,  half  wonder- 
ing, half  annoyed.  What  close  confidence 
could  he  have  to  give  to  Madame  Charles  ? 
fiat  M^lanie  was  still  more  surprised 
when  Madame  Charles  paid  her  a  visit 
that  evening  in  her  room,  where  she  was 
pensively  seated  in  her  white  dressing- 


gown,  with  her  hair  twisted  up  for  the 
night,  and  one  of  the  Tauchnitz  volumes 
clasped  lightly  in  her  two  pretty  hands. 
She  was  not  reading  it,  but  tried  to  look 
as  if  she  had  been  doing  so  when  her 
aunt  paid  her  this  visit.  The  little  Pari- 
sian room,  with  its  heavy  curtains  and 
tiny  space,  was  not  like  the  great  spa- 
cious chambers  in  the  chdteau.  She 
made  room  for  Madame  Charles  beside 
her  on  the  little  sofa,  and  wondered  much 
what  she  could  have  to  say. 

"  Chirie^  I  have  not  come  to  talk,"  said 
Madame  Charles.  **  It  is  late,  and  I  have 
only  a  word  to  say.  Here  is  something 
for  thee  to  read  at  thy  leisure,"  and  she 
put  a  letter  softly  on  M^lanie's  white  lap. 

The  girl  drew  back  with  a  start,  taken 
by  surprise. 

"For  me?  — a  letter  I  But  what  fs 
it  ?  —  am  I  to  read  it,  ma  tante  ?  " 

"What  does  one  generally  do  with  a 
letter  ?  "  said  the  aunt  playfully.  "  Yoa 
must  not  tell  any  one.  It  is  a  little  secret, 
but  it  is  not  w<)ng.  When  you  are  alone, 
read  it,  M^lanie,  and  there  will  be  an  an- 
swer to  give." 

"  But,  ma  tante,  my  mother  ! " 

"  Bah  !  I  take  thy  mother  in  ray 
hands.  Good  ni^ht,  chirie^  and  God 
bless  you.  Read  it,  and  to-morrow  yOu 
will  tell  me  the  answer ;  but  never  let 
any  one  know  that  thy  Aunt  Charles, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  is  uru  romat^ 
tiqucy  like  thee  ! " 

She  was  gone  before  M^Ianie  could  ask 
one  more  of  the  questions  with  which 
she  was  overbrimming.  Madame  Charles 
tripped  softly  away,  leaving  a  delicious 
excitement  behind  her,  somewhat  moved 
herself,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  her  rdlt. 
She  had  no  such  scruples  as  Miss  Win- 
chester had  entertained.  If  the  foolish 
children  preferred  to  manage  matters 
thus,  why  not  humour  them  ?  she  had 
said  to  herself. 

As  for  M^lanie,  I  cannot  tell  how  long 
she  sat  looking  at  the  letter,  scarcely 
daring  to  touch  it.  It  had  a  fascinating 
effect  upon  her  —  keeping  her  still,  and 
filling  her  mind  in  a  moment  with  mists 
of  happy  visions.  "  For  me  I "  she  said 
to  herself  below  her  breath,  with  a  thrill 
of  fright  and  pleasure  —  then  broke  the 
seal ;  for  it  was  carefully  folded  and 
sealed  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
missive  —  and  read  words  which  made 
her  heart  beat  faster  at  every  line.  When 
she  threw  herself  down  upon  her  littlis 
white  bed,  and  lay  awake  watching  the 
moonlight  steal  in  over  the  housetops, 
white  through  the  drawn  muslin  curtains. 
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What  a  flutter  and  commotion  of  happi- 
ness was  in  her  soul !  Yes,  this  was 
what  her  books  told  of,  what  breathed 
through  all  sone ;  but  oh,  del /  oh,  all  ye 
gentle  skies  and  protecting  angels  !  what 
would  Madame  de  Champfleuri  say  ? 

Next  morning  Madame  Charles  paid  a 
risit  to  the  comtesse's  room,  where  she 
Bat  in  dishabilU  with  her  hair  in  curl- 
papers, making  up  her  accounts. 

"  Ma  sixur^'  she  said,  "  I  have  at  last 
heard  of  a  husband  for  M^lanie  —  one 
who  will  please  you ;  one  who  is  all  we 
could  desire  '* 

"  Ah  I  tell  me  about  it  I "  cried  Ma- 
dame de  Champfleuri  eagerly  ;  but  what 
is  the  good,"  she  added,  shaking  her 
head,  when  you  know  what  an  imprac- 
ticable child  she  is  ?  Nevertheless,  I 
Should  like  to  hear.'' 

Need  I  tell  the  issue  ?  Before  any- 
thing could  be  arranged,  before  any 
parent  interfered,  Santerre  had  a  little 
letter  from  M^lanie,  every  line  of  which 
trembled,  fluttered,  like  her  own  heart, 
with  happiness,  and  shy  assent,  and  de- 
licious terror.  This  was  what  she  said  :  — 

**  Monsieur,  —  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  to  you.  I  thank  you  for  your  letter. 
It  makes  me  very  much  agitated  to 
have  a  secret,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong. 
What  you  say  is  beautiful,  and  I  under- 
stabd  It,  ancl  feel  what  it  is  you  mean, 
but  what  Can  I  say,  one  like  me  ?  I  will 
speak  to  my  mother,  who  is  always  good, 
and  I  hope  —  I  hope  she  may  not  think 

it  wrong.  "  MELANIE." 

And  this  postscript  was  added  very 
hastily  :  -r'*'  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful, 
because  I  am  frightened,  and  don't  know 
what  to  say.  It  is  so  strange  that  you 
fchould  think  the  same  I  I  hope,  with  all 
my  heart,  mamma  may  not  think  it  is 
wrong." 

This  little  epistle  was  vague  enough  to 
keep  the  young  man  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement  —  excitement  great  and  some- 
what anxious,  but  delightful ;  how  differ- 
ent from  the  perfect  calm  with  which 
Henri  de  Mondroit  had  received  the 
placid  approval  of  his  bride !  This  de- 
licious suspense  was  not  quite  over  even 
when  the  business  part  of  the  transac- 
tion commenced,  when  everything  had 
been  put  in  due  order  by  Madame  de 
Champfleuri's  experienced  hands  —  the 
hUns  compared  on  either  side,  the  birth 
and  connections  of  the  futur  reviewed 
and  approved,  the  whole  matter  duly  bal- 
anced and  established  on  reasonable 
louodations*  But  dunng  the  interval, 


Madame  Charles  undertook  the  charge 
of  Mdlanie,  and,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
allowed  the  lovers  one  or  two  peeps  of 
each  other,  stolen  and  rapturous,  which 
freed  the  romantic  young  man  from  ail 
terrors  of  parental  influence.  Madame 
Charles  felt  that  in  this  triumphant  piece 
of  business  she  was  above  precedent, 
and  might  well  be  allowed  to  be  a  law  to 
herself. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  its  concla- 
sion,  a  romantic  marriage,  let  us  allow, 
has  to  take  place  very  much  like  a  pro- 
saic one,  and  there  is  now  little  more  to 
say.  M^lanie  was  married,  as  Hdlene 
had  been,  by  the  same  excellent  bishop, 
who  composed  another  discourse  which 
was  equally  eloquent  and  equally  appre- 
ciated ;  and  I  do  not  know  that' the  ro- 
mantic couple  were  happier  than  the 
others,  when  they  set  off  on  their  roman- 
tic wedding-tour  to  Italy,  and  all  poetical 
places  —  to  the  blue  mountains,  and  the 
bluer  sea.  H^l^ne  and  Henri  had  been 
as  happy  as  they  could  be,  and  no  one 
can  be  happier  than  that.  The  vessels 
may  be  larger  and  hold  more,  but  hearts, 
like  cups,  cannot  be  more  than  full, 
whatever  their  dimensions  maybe. 

I  think,  however,  there  was  one  person 
who  had  a  right  to  feel  injured,  and  that 
was  Miss  Winchester,  who  might  have 
acted  as  the  unraveller  of  the  plot,  had 
her  high  principle  permitted  her  to  ac- 
cept such  a  rdle.  She  felt  somewhat  sore 
when  she  knew  how  she  had  been  sup- 
planted, and  that  Madame  Charles  had 
accepted  the  office  which  she  rejected  so 
indignantly. 


From  Fraser's  Maj^aziDe. 
THE  LITERARY  PARTNERSHIP  OF  CAN- 
NINO  AND  FRERE. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  review  the  lives 
of  the  celebrated  statesman,  and  the  ac- 
complished scholar  and  gentleman  *'of 
the  old  school,"  named  above,  but  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  story  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  conjunction  ot  their  talents 
in  the  once  famous  Anti-Jacobin.  Those 
results  form  a  collection  of  political  and 
critical  satire  and  burlesque,  not  bulky, 
but  as  brilliant  as  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  language. 

It  is,  however,  comparatively  little 
known  to  the  present  generation,  being, 
in  all  probability,  familiar  only  to  the 
general  reader  by  the  constant  use  made 
of  several  striking  passages  which  have 
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long  since  taken  their  place  among  our 
•♦stock  quotations."  The  Needy  Knife- 
Grinder's  response  to  his  interlocutor : 
"Story,  God  bless  you !  I  have  none  to 
tell,  sir ! "  and  that  glowing  emotional 
oatburst :  "  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me 
—  let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship," 
from  "The  Rovers,"  have  long  been 
made  to  perform  yeoman's  service  by 
maDy  who  would  be  puzzled  if  called 
upon  to  recite  other  lines  from  the  origi- 
nal "Sapphics"  and  mock  drama  in 
which  they  occur.  And  who  that  has  once 
read  them  has  not,  when  wincing  under 
the  demonstration  of  his  errors,  or  the 
"few  words  of  advice  "  administered  to 
biro  under- the  guise  of  aid  and  comfort, 
repeated  to  hiipself  the  fine  lines  — 

Give  me  th'  avowed,  th*  erect,  the  manly  foe, 
Bold  I  can  meet  —  perhaps  may  turn  his  blow ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 
can  send, 

Save,  save,  oh,  save  me  from  the  candid 
friend — 

while,  very  likely,  unable  to  say  where 
they  come  from  ? 

The  germs  of  the  literary  partnership 
of  Canning  and  Frere  may  be  traced  to 
their  schoolboy  days  at  Eton,  when  that 
intimacy  began  which  ripened  into  life- 
long friendship.  A  series  of  essays,  in  a 
weekly  sheet  entitled  the  Microcosm^  was 
started  by  Canning,  several  others  of  the 
brightest  youths  then  at  Eton  joining 
with  him.  Frere  was  among  the  number 
of  these  ambitious  essayists  of  seventeen 
and  thereabouts.  Published  by  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  then  a  bookseller  at 
Windsor,  the  Microcosm  extended  to  forty 
nombers,  and  subsequently  obtained,  as 
it  may,  perhaps,  fairly  be  said  to  have 
merited,  a  subordinate  place  among  the 
collections  of  British  essayists.  Frere 
wrote  only  five  numbers,  the  two  leading 
contributors  being  Canning  and  Robert 
("Bobus  ")  Smith,  elder  brother  of  Syd- 
ney. One  may  fancy  Frere,  however, 
applauding  and  suggesting  at  Canning's 
elbow  whilst  the  latter's  essays,  some  of 
which  display  fine  humorous  finish,*  were 
in  process  ot  composition. 

Canning,  on  leaving  Eton,  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  Frere  to  Cambridge ;  but  in  a 
few  years  their  companionship  was  re- 
newed in  London  ;  and  on  the  projection, 
a  little  later,  of  the  Anti-Jacobin^  Frere 
joined  with  alacrity  in  assisting  his 
former  literary  chief  of  the  Microcosm. 

*  For  instance,  the  mock  commentary  on  the  "  Nur^ 
•ery  Epic"  of  Tk*  Qtuen  0/  Hearts,  in  Noa.  11  and 


Mr.  Frere  was,  by  family  tradition  as  well 
as  personal  sentiment,  of  Tory  and  "  Pitt- 
ite "  political  creed,  and  had  been  from 
the  first  a  vehement  detester  of  the  French 
Revolution  —  from  which,  in  its  early 
stages.  Canning  has  been  supposed  to 
have  by  no  means  entirely  withheld  his 
sympathy*  —  but  Canning  also  was  now 
the  friend  and  chosen  adherent  of  Pitt. 
"  From  the  first,"  Mr.  Frere  has  related, 
"  Pitt  marked  out  Canning  as  his  politi- 
cal heir." 

It  was  in  1797,  with  Canning  as  prime 
mover,  and  under  the  secret  auspices  of 
Pitt,  that  the  Anti-Jacobin  was  started. 
Canning  was  then  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year  ;  Frere  a  year  older.  The  prospec- 
tus announcing  the  birth  of  the  signifi- 
cantly-named sneet  was  written  by  Can- 
ning, although  Gifford  —  then  known  by 
the  Baviad  and  afterwards  tht  first  con- 
ductor of  the  Quarterly  Review — was 
appointed  editor.  The  first  intention  was 
to  combat  the  so-called  Jacobin  press 
of  London  mainly  by  serious  matter. 
Lengthy  political  dissertations,  therefore, 
of  high  Tory  tone,  a  modicum  of  news, 
and  some  classified  columns  detailing 
the  shortcomings  of  the  opposition  or 
"  Sansculottic  "  papers,  as  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  Posty  and  others  were  desig- 
nated,! ^^^^  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  contents.  "Poetry,"  however,  it  was 
announced,  would  find  a  place  from  time 
to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Anti-Jacobin. 

In  our  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  amusement 
as  well  as  information  of  our  readers,  we  have 
not  omitted  to  make  all  the  enquiries  in  our 
power  for  ascertaining  the  means  of  procuring 
poetical  assistance.  .  .  .  But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  one  good  and  true  poet  of  sound 

*  The  following  alle^^ed  curious  circumstance  in 
Canning's  earlv  career  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  iOiary  (April  17;  1828): — "Canninz's  conver- 
sion from  i>opular  opmions  was  strangely  brought 
round.  While  he  was  studjring  in  the  Temple,  and 
rather  entertaining  revolutionary  opinions,  Godwin 
sent  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  breakfast  with  him, 
to  speak  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  Can- 
ning knew  little  of  him,  but  receivea  his  visit,  and 
learned  to  his  astonishment  that  in  expectation  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  the  English  Jacobins  designed  to 
place  him,  Canning,  at  the  head  of  their  revolution. 
He  was  much  struck,  and  asked  time  to  think  what 
course  he  should  take  ;  and  having  thought  the  matter 
over,  he  went  to  Mr.  Piit^  and  made  the  Anti-Jacobin 
confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  persevered,  until  .  .  . 
Canning  himself  mentioned  this  to  Sir  W.  Knighton 
upon  occasion  of  giving  a  place  in  the  Charter-house  of 
some  xol.  a  year  to  Godwin's  brother.  He  could  scarce 
do  less  for  one  who  had  offered  him  the  dictator's 
curule  chair."  —  Lockhar^s  Lift  (1838),  vol.  viu  p. 
124. 

t  *'  Mistakes,"  "  Misrepresentations,"  and  "  Lies," 
these  columns  were  headed.   **  Ph'e  Duchesne^'' 
the  name  politely  applied  to  the  Morning  ChronicU, 
as  ranking  it  with  tue  French  Jacobin  paper  of  evil 
notoriety. 
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principles  and  sober  practice,  upon  whom  we 
could  rely  for  furnishing  us  with  a  handsome 
quantity  of  sufficient  and  approved  verse  — 
such  verse  as  our  readers  mi^jht  be  expected 
to  get  by  heart,  and  to  singy  as  Monge  describes 
the  little  children  of  Sparta  and  Athens  sing- 
ing the  songs  of  freedom  —  in  expectation  of 
the  coming  of  the  great  fiation. 

In  this  difficulty  we  have  had  no  choice,  but 
either  to  provide  no  poetry  at  all  — a  shabby 
expedient — or  to  go  to  the  only  market 
where  it  is  to  be  had  good  and  ready-made  — 
that  of  the  Jacobins  —  an  expedient  full  of 
danger,  and  not  to  be  used  but  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  delicacy. 

to  this  latter  expedient,  however,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  wo  have  determined  to  have 
recourse,  accompan^ng  it  with  an  humble 
effort  of  our  own,  m  imitation  of  the  poem 
itself,  and  in  further  illustration  of  its  prin- 
ciple. 

Accordingly  for  the  first  number  (No- 
vember 20,  1797),  Canning  and  Frere  in- 
dited, with  much  mock  gravity,  a  parody 
of  an  early  effusion  of  Southey,  then  in 
his  **  hot  youth "  of  democratic  and 
"  pantisocratic  "  enthusiasm. 

First  was  printed  his  "Inscription 
for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle, 
where  Henry  Marten,  the  Regicide,  was 
imprisoned  thirty  years  ;  "  and  beneath 
Southev's  rather  grandiloquent  sixteen 
lines,  followed  in  measured  length  the 
"  Imitation  "  — 

"  Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the  Cell 
in  Newgate  where  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the 
*Prentice-cide,  was  confined,  previous  to 
her  execution." 

"  Dost  thou  ask  his  crime  ?  "  Southey 
had  demanded,  addressing  the  supposed 
contemplator  of  Marten's  prison  : 

I/e  Jiad  rebelled  against  the  king^  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 
And  peace  and  liberty. 

"Dost  thou  ask  her  crime?"  ex- 
claimed the  Anti-Jacobin^  sentimental- 
izing over  Brownrigg : 

She  whipped  two  female  ^prentices  to  deaih^ 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.    For  her  mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sage 

schemes  ! 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught. 

In  the  second  number  (November  27) 
appeared  the  famous  "Sapphics"  — 
"  Colloquy  between  the  Friend  of  Hu- 
manity and  the  Knife-Grinder,"  prepared 
also  jointly  by  Canning  and  Frere,  and 
bearing  marks  in  every  line  at  once  of 
the  finest  polish  which  the  two  highly-cul- 
tured scholars  could  give  to  it,  and  of 
their  powers  of  ridicule.   The  original 


of  the  "  Knife-Grinder "  was,  again,  a 
piece  of  Southey's ;  although  the  imita- 
tion was  not  so  literal  this  time  ;  and  the 
Anti-Jacobins  put  it  forward  as  a  happy 
illustration  of  Jacobin  attempts  to  incul- 
cate the  doctrine  of  natural  warfare 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich." 

"Tell  me,  Knife-Grinder,"  says  the 
Friend  of  Humanity  — 

How  came  you  to  grind  knives  ? 

Did  some  nch  man  tyrannically  use  yoo 

Was  it  the  *squire  or*  parson  ot  the  parish  ? 

Or  the  attorney  ? 

The  itinerant  disclaims  all  such  sug- 
gestions, adding  — 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  hohbur^s  health 
in 

A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  would  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 

FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY. 

/give  thee  sixpence  !  I  will  see  thee  d — d  first 
Wretch  I  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse 

to  vengeance  — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 
Spiritless  outcast  I 
[ICicks  the  Knife-Grinder,  overturns  his  wheel, 
and  exit  in  a  transport  of  republican  enthu' 
siasm  and  universal  philanthropy. 

The  "Needy  Knife-Grinder,"  follow- 
ing on  the  "Brownrigg"  parody,  spread 
far  and  wide  the  fame  of  the  new  periodical. 
The  wit  and  humour  of  course  struck 
many  who  would  have  been  indifferent  to 
political  disquisitions  of  a  solid  nature.  A 
sort  of  furore  arose  for  the  Anti-yacobin^ 
and  its  popularity  was  not  only  established 
throughout  club.s,  drawing-rooms,  and 
literary  circles,  but  descended  to  the 
taverns  and  the  streets.  The  vein  of  jo- 
cosity so  happily  opened  was,  therefore, 
followed  up,  and  "  squibs  "  and  epifi:rams 
henceforth  occupiea  great  part  of  the 
paper,  at  first  intended  for  serious  mat- 
ter. 

Meetings  at  which  the  subjects  of  the 
forthcoming  number  were  talked  over, 
were  held  at  the  publisher's  (Wright's, 
169  Piccadilly).  Here,  besides  Canning, 
Frere,  and  Gifford,  several  gentlemen  c£ 
rank  and  talent  who  were  in  the  secret, 
used  to  drop  in  —  Mr.  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Carlisle, 
Lord  Morpeth,  and  occasionally  Pitt 
himself.  The  first  floor  of  Wright's  house 
was  by  arrangement  reserved  for  the 
Anti-Jacobin  fraternity ;  passing  through 
Wright's  shop  they  could  avoid  particu- 
lar observation.  Not  unfrequently  these 
meetings  took  place  on  Sundays. 
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With  the  exception,  however,  of  some  ! 
pieces  by  Gifford,  the  editor,  all  the  valu- 1 
able  portions  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  humour 
were  the  productions  of  Canning  and 
Frere,  with,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the 
addition  of  a  few  harmonious  bits  by  Ellis, 
the  intimate  friend,  from  an  early  period, 
of  both  of  them.  With  his  occasional  com- 
bination, Canning  and  Frere  continued 
their  singular  arrangement  of  joint-stock 
authorship,  "suggesting  to  each  other 
here  a  line,  there  a  phrase,  very  much  as 
they  might  have  done  when  schoolboys 
at  Eton."  *  When  written,  the  articles 
were  copied  out  by  Wright's  assistant, 
Upcott,  before  being  sent  to  the  printer. 

The  Anti-Jacobin  now  went  briskly 
and  fiercely  on.  We  will  mention  the 
headings  of  some  of  the  poetic  onslaughts 
oa  alleged  "  Sansculottic  "  sympathizers 
in  England  and  on  the  French  nation  in 
general,  following  in  succession  :  —  "Z^ 
Sainte  Guillotine;''  **  The  Soldier's 
Friend  —  Dactylics,"  in  which  a  Friend 
of  Humanity  is  represented  as  ia  a  giving 
mood : 

Come,  little  Drummer-Boy,  lay  down  your 
knapsack  here ; 

I  am  the  Soldier's  Friend — here  are  some 
books  for  you ; 

Nice  clever  books,  by  Tom  Paine,  the  philan- 
thropist 

Here's  half-a-crown  for  you  —  here  are  some 

handbills  too ; 
Go  to  the  Barracks,  and  give  all  the  Soldiers 

some ; 

Tell  them  the  Sailors  are  all  in  a  Mutiny  I 

Then  there  came  out  "  An  Ode  to  Anar- 
chy by  a  Jacobin  ;  "  "  The  Duke  and  the 
Taxing  Man  ; "  "  Brissot's  Ghost ;  »  ".A 
Bit  of  an  Ode  to  Mr.  Fox,"  &c.,  to  none 
of  which  can  we  award  much  merit. 

Here  is  the  opening  stanza  of  a  song 
by  Canning,  Frere,  and  Ellis,  which  they 
*•  recommend  to  be  sung  at  all  convivial 
meetings  convened  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the  Assessed  Tax  Bill.  The  cor- 
respondent who  has  transmitted  it  10  us, 
informs  us  that  he  has  tried  it  with  great 
success  among  many  of  his  well-disposed 
neighbours,  who  had  been  at  first  led  to 
apprehend  that  the  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth part  of  their  income  was  too  great  a 
sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  their  property  from  French 
confiscation  :  " 

You  have  heard  of  Rcwbell, 
That  demon  of  hell, 

•  Works  0/  7.  H.  Frerty  with  Memoir,  By  his 
Dcpbews,  W.  £.  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere.   London :  1872. 


I    And  of  Barras,  his  brother  Director ; 
.  Of  the  canting  Lepaux, 
And  that  scoundrel  Moreau, 

Who  betrayed  his  old  friend  and  protector.* 

One  is  tempted  to  exclaim  here  that 
"  the  calling  of  names  is  no  argument ; " 
and  indeed  we  are  now  touching  upon  the 
darker  side  of  the  A nti- Jacobin's  charac- 
ter. Its  very  name,  it  is  true,  to  some  ex- 
tent prepares  us  for  considerable  viru- 
lence of  language  ;  our  forefathers  no 
doubt  heartily  enjoyed  those  furious  on- 
slaughts, which  we  peruse  (in  view  of  the 
authorship)  with  painful  astonishment, 
till  by  an  effort  we  bring  before  our 
mind's  eye  the  exact  state  in  which  Eng- 
land stood  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  ;  till  we  "  acclimatize  "  ourselves  to  the 
storminess  of  the  political  and  social 
atmosphere  enveloping  all  ranks  ;  till  we 
remember  tlie  then  recent  horrors  of 
the  great  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  abhor- 
rence thereby  excited  in  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  towards  all  supposed  to  be 
tainted  with  the  leaven  of  Sansculottism. 
Unless  we  do  so  (bearing  in  mind,  too, 
the  changes  in  manners  since  1797)  we 
can  hardly  comprehend,  much  less  make 
allowance  for,  the  torrent  of  ridicule  and 
fierce  abuse  poured  on  such  men  in  Eng- 
land as  Fox,  as  Erskine,  as  Coleridge,  as 
Priestley  (driven  from  Birmingham  in 
those  times  by  a  brutal  mob,  but  to  whom 
Birmingham  now  erects  a  statue),  the 
unmitigated  villany  imputed  to  all  the 
French  Revolutionists,  and  the  coarse 
taunts  broad-scattered,  of  some  of  which 
even  the  meaning  is  now  obsolete.  In 
"  New  Morality,"  the  finely-written  poem 
with  which  Canning  adorned  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Anti-Jacobin^  one  of  the  hon- 
estest  and  purest  of  the  Girondins,  the 
rigide  minis t re'*''  with  whose  portrait  in 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution  we  are  all 
familiar,  and  his  high-minded  wife  Ma- 
dame Roland,  are,  without  any  excuse, 
made  the  subject  of  vulgar  sneers. 

The  high-minded,  if  over-ardent,  Thel- 
wall  was  frequently  the  object  of  Anti- 
Jacobin  derision  : 

Thelwall,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go, 
And  for  your  pains  get  pelted  — 

And  in  the  following  lines  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Charles  Lamb  (!)  were  all 
represented  as  approvers  of  the  peculiar 
religious  system  of  one  of  the  French  Di- 
rectors, RevelH6re-Lepaux ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  little  better  than  atheists  — 

•  PichecTu  is  meant;  but  the  accusation  against 
Moreau  —  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden — of  having  be- 
trayed him,  is  overcharged. 
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And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love  : 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  & 
Co., 

Tune,  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux. 

New  Morality, 

Coleridge  in  his  Biographia  Literaria^ 
complains  bitterly  of  the  calumnious  lines, 
and  a  note  appended  to  them. 

Lamb  was  most  probably  in  lotal  igno- 
rance of  the  creed  of  Lepaux — hardly 
knew  even  of  his  existence.  Some  lovers 
of  Elia  may  perhaps  thank  us  for  repro- 
ducing here  two  pieces  which  he  indited 
some  time  later,  as  they  are  not  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with.  They  were  con- 
tributed to  ThelwalPs  newspaper,  the 
Champion^  and  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  ever  appeared  in  any  collection  of 
Lamb's  works,  although  three  pieces  un- 
der the  same  initials,  in  the  same  periodi- 
cal— **  The  Three  Graves,"  "  St.  Crispin 
to  Gifford,"  and  "  Triumph  of  the  Whale," 
have  been  included.  The  "extremist" 
tone  in  them  was  doubtless  assumed,  but 
the  rancour  against  Canning  seems  genu- 
ine. We  do  not  think  the  one  mention 
of  his  own  name  would  have  stirred  **  the 
gentle  Elia  "  to  it ;  but  he  could  not  for- 
give the  plentiful  mockery  of  his  two 
friends  Thelwall  and  Coleridge,  by  the 
"  shallow  Eton  wit "  of  the  Anti-Jacobin, 

L 

THE  UNBKLOVED. 

Not  a  woman,  child,  or  man  in 
All  this  isle  that  loves  thee  Canning ; 
Fools,  whom  gentle  manners  sway, 
May  incline  to  Castlereagh ; 
Princes,  who  old  ladies  love, 
Of  the  Doctor  ♦  may  approve ; 
Chancery  lords  do  not  abhor 
Their  chatty,  childish  Chancelldr ; 
In  Liverpool,  some  virtues  strike, 
And  little  Van's  beneath  dislike. 
But  thou,  unamiable  object. 
Dear  to  neither  prince  nor  subject. 
Veriest,  meanest  scab,  for  pelf 
Fastening  on  the  skin  of  Guelph, 
Thou,  thou  must,  surely,  loathe  thyself, 

IL 

SONNET  TO  MATTHEW  WOOD,  ESQ. 
ALDERMAN  AND  M.P. 

Hold  on  thy  course  unchecked,  heroic  Wood ! 
Regardless  what  the  player's  son  may  prate, 
St.  Stephen's  fool,  the  Zany  of  Debate, 

Who  nothing  generous  ever  understood. 

London's  twice  Praetor!  scorn  the  fool-bom 
jest. 

The  stage's  scum,  and  refuse  of  the  play- 
ers 

*  Addington. 


Stale    topics    against    magistrates  and 
mayors  — 
City  and  country  both  thy  worth  attest 

Bid  him  leave  off  his  shallow  Eton  wit. 
More  fit  to  soothe  the  superficial  ear 
Of  drunken  Pitt  and  that  unworthy  Peer, 

When  at  their  sottish  orgies  they  did  sit, 
Hatching  mad  counsels  from  inflated  vein 
Till  England  and  the  nations  reeled  with 
pain. 

But  to  pass  from  these  observations, 
for  our  purpose  is  rather  to  relate  the 
progress  and  exhibit  the  humour  of  the 
Anti  Jacobin  than  to  dilate  upon  the 
blemishes  of  its  political  satire  —  in  the 
two  pieces  entitled  "The  Progress  of 
Man,^'  and  "The  Loves  of  the  Trian- 
gles,"  we  see  Canning  and  Frere  at  their 
best  again.  Their  smooth  versification, 
perfectly  classical,  yet  happily  humorous, 
IS  conspicuously  displayed  in  these  two 
mock-heroic  poems.  They  are  too  long, 
and  of  too  even  merit  for  us  to  select 
much  from ;  we  will,  however,  take  one 
short  specimen  of  each. 

In  1796  Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight  had  pub- 
lished **  The  Progress  of  Civil  Society  ;  a 
Didactic  Poem  in  six  books."  This  pro- 
duction, which  contained  some  passages 
arguing  a  decided  preference  for  man  in 
a  savage  state,  uncorrupted  by  the  arti- 
ficialities of  civilization,  and  also  some 
singular  descriptions  and  allusions  con- 
cerning the  passion  of  love,  offered  a  fair 
mark  tor  the  ridicule  of  Canning.  Here 
is  a  tnorceau  from  his  parody  (Mr.  Knight, 
be  it  observed,  had  written  two  lines  to 
the  effect  that  love  — 

In  softer  notes  bids  Libyan  lions  roar. 
And  warms  the  whale  on  Zembla's  froien 
shore). :  — 

Let  us  a  plainer,  steadier  path  pursue  — 
Mark  the  grim  savage  scoop  his  light  canoe, 
Mark  the  dark  rook,  on  pendent  branches 
hung, 

With  anxious  fondness  feed  her  cawing 

young ; 

Mark  the  fell  leopard  through  the  desert 
prowl, 

Fish  prey  on  fish,  and  fowl  regale  on  fowl  ; 
How  Libyan  tigers'  chawdrons  love  assails,* 
And  warms,  'midst  seas  of  ice,  the  melting 
whales. 

Cools  the  crimp't  cod,  fierce  pangs  to  perch 
imparts 

Shrinks  shrivelled  shrimps,  but  opens  oysters' 
hearts; 

Then  say,  how  all  these  things  together  tend 
To  one  great  truth)  prime  object,  and  good 
end? 

*  \NoU  A  .-7.  ]  "  Add  thereto  a  tigei's  chawdrou." 
-^Macbttk, 
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First  —  to  each  living  thing,  whatever  its  kind, 
Some  lot,  some  part,  some  station  is  assigned. 
The  feathered  race  with  pinions  skim  the  air, 
Not  so  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the  bear ; 

nis  roams  the  wood,  camiv*rous,  for  his  prey, 
Tkaty  with  soft  roe,  pursues  his  watery  way, 
Tliis^  slain  by  hunters,  yields  his  shaggy  hide, 
Tkaty  caught  by  fishers,  is  on  Sundays  cried.* 

As  "  The  Progress  of  Man  "  was  first 
conceived  and  commenced  by  Canning, 
so  "  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles  "  was  the 
original  idea  of  Frere,  and  then,  like  the 
other,  was  jointly  carried  out.  Like  "  The 
Progress  of  Man,"  it  parodied  the  pro- 
duction of  a  learned  man,  but  indi£ferent 
poet,  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  who  had 
brought  out "  The  Loves  of  the  Plants." 
No  one  was  better  qualified  to  write  of 
plants  than  Dr.  Darwin,  but  scientifically, 
not  poetically. 

Jeffrey  pronounced  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles  "  to  be  the  perfection  of  par- 
ody. The  contest  between  Parabola, 
Hyperbola,  and  Ellipsis  for  the  love  of 
the  Phoenician  Cone  is  certainly  very 
amusing.  We  will  rather  select,  how- 
ever, the  following  incidental  description 
of  the  Thames  and  old  London  Bridge, 
which  has  a  pleasant  old-world  flavour, 
recalling  to  our  minds  some  of  the  best 
passages  in  Gay*s  "  Trivia." 

So  thy  dark  arches,  London  Bridge,  bestride 
Indignant  Thames,  and  part  his  angry  tide. 
There  oft  —  returning  from  those  green  re- 
treats 

Where  fair  Vauxhallia  decks  her  sylvan  seats ; 
Where  each  spruce  nymph,  from  city  comp- 
ters free, 

Sips  the  froth'd  syllabub,  or  fragrant  tea  ; 
While  with  sliced  ham,  scraped  beef,  and 

burnt  champagne, 
Her  'prentice  lover  soothes  his  amorous  pain  ; 
There  oft,  in  well-trimra'd  wherry,  glide  along 
Smart  beaux  and  giggling  belles,  a  glittering 

throng ; 

Smells  the  tarred  rope — with  undulation  fine, 
Flaps  the  loose  sail  —  the  silken  awnings 
shine ; 

•  We  trace  in  Horace  Walpole*8  LetUrs  a  hint  that 
some  part  of  Canning's  anti-Jacobin  poetry  was  written 
a  3rear  or  more  before  the  starting  of  the  periodical ; 
and,  in  MS.,  had  already  amused  select  circles.  "  I 
seud  you,"  Walpole  writes  on  March  as.  1796,  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Mason,  "  a  parody  on  two  lines  of  Mr. 
Knight's,  which  will  show  you  that  his  poem  is  seen  in 
its  tme  light  by  a  young  man  of  allowed  parts,  Mr. 
Canning,  whom  I  never  saw. 

*  Some  fainter  irritations  seem  to  feel. 
Which  o'er  its  languid  fibres  gently  steal.* — Knight. 

'  Cools  the  crimp* d  codj  to  pond-perch  pangs  imparts, 
Thrills  the  shelFd  shnmpe,  and  opens  oysters^  hearts.' 

Canning.** 

The  A.'J.  ltiie%  it  will  bt  dbserred,  vary  from  these. 


"  Shoot  we  the  bridge  I  "  the  ventVous  boat- 
men cry  — 

"Shoot  we  the  bridge!"  th'  exulting  fare 
reply.* 

—  Down  the  steep  fall  the  headlong  waters 

go, 

Curls  the  white  foam,  the  breakers  roar  be- 
low : 

The  veering  helm  the  dexterous  steersman 
stops, 

Shifts  the  thin  oar,  the  fluttering  canvas 
drops ; 

Then  with  closed  eyes,  clenched  hands,  and 

quick-drawn  breath 
Darts  at  the  central  arch,  nor  heeds  the  gulf 

beneath. 

—  Full  'gainst  the  pier  th'  unsteady  timbers 

knock, 

The  loose  planks  starting  own  the  impetuous 
shock ; 

The  shifted  oar,  dropt  sail,  and  steadied  helm, 
With  angry  suree  the  closing  waters  whelm  — 
Laughs  the  glad  Thames,  and  clasps  each  fair 

one's  charms 
That  screams  and  scrambles  in  his  oozy  arms. 

—  Drenched  each  smart  garb,  and  clogged 

each  struggling  limb ; 
Far  o*er  the  stream  the  cockneys  sink  or  swim  ; 
While  each  badged  boatman,  clinging  to  his 

oar. 

Bounds  o'er  the  buoyant  wave,  and  climbs  the 
applauding  shore. 

The  few  prose  articles  contributed  by 
Canning  and  Frere  to  the  columns  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin  offer  but  little  for  remark. 
They  are  not  reprinted  with  the  poetry  in 
Mr.  Edmonds'  edition  of  1854.  We  must 
not,  however,  pass  by  one  pre-eminent 
specimen  of  banter  which  is  buried 
among  them  —  a  supposed  "  Meeting  of 
the  Friends  of  Freedom,"  in  which  the 
oratory  of  Erskine  was  caricatured.  It 
is  stated  in  the  recent  memoir  of  Frere 
that  it  proceeded  from  his  pen  alone. 

Mr.  Erskine  now  arose,  in  consequence  of 
some  allusions  which  had  been  made  to  the 
trial  by  jury.  He  professed  himself  to  be 
highly  flattered  by  the  encomiums  which  had 
been  lavished  upon  him ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  conscious  that  he  could  not,  without  some 
degree  of  reserve,  consent  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self those  Qualities  which  the  partiality  of  his 
friends  had  attributed  to  him.  He  had  on 
former  occasions  declared  himself  to  be 
clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  man's  nature  ; 
and  he  now  begged  leave,  in  all  humility,  to 
reiterate  that  confession.  He  should  never 
cease  to  consider  himself  as  a  feeble,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  his  faculties,  a  finite 
being;  he  had  ever  borne  in  mind,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  ever  continue  to  bear  in  mind, 
those  words  of  the  inspired  penman,  "  Thou 

•  [Note  ^.-7.]  "  Fare,"  a  person,  or  any  number 
of  persons,  conveyed  in  a  hired  vehicle  by  land  01 
water,  ' 
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hast  made  him  less  than  the  angels,  to  crown 
him  with  glory  and  honour."  These  lines 
were  indeed  applicable  to  the  state  of  man  in 
general,  but  of  no  man  more  than  himself ;  they 
appeared  to  him  pointed  and  personal,  and 
little  less  than  prophetic;  they  were  always 
present  to  his  mind ;  he  could  wish  to  wear 
them  in  his  breast,  as  a  sort  of  amulet  against 
the  enchantment  of  public  applause,  and  the 
witcheries  of  vanity  and  self-delusion  :  yet  if 
he  were  indeed  possessed  of  those  superhu- 
man powers  —  all  pretensions  to  which  he 
again  begged  leave  most  earnestly  to  disclaim 
—  if  he  were  endowed  with  the  eloquence  of 
an  angel,  and  with  all  those  other  faculties 
which  we  attribute  to  angelic  natures,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  elo- 
quence with  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  opened  the  meeting  (Mr.  Fox)  had  de- 
fended the  cause  of  freedom,  identified,  as  he 
conceived  it  to  be,  with  the  persons  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Directory.  In  his  present 
terrestrial  state  he  could  only  address  it  as  a 
prayer  to  God,  and  as  counsel  to  man,  that 
the  words  which  they  had  heard  from  that 
honourable  gentleman  might  work  inwardly  in 
their  hearts,  and  in  due  time  produce  the 
fruit  of  liberty  and  revolution. 

The  conduct  of  the  Directory,  with  regard 
to  the  exiled  deputies,  had  been  objected  to 
b^  some  persons  on  the  score  of  a  pretended 
rigour.  For  his  part,  he  should  only  say  that 
having  been,  as  he  had  been,  both  a  soldier 
and  a  sailor,  if  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  have 
stood  in  either  of  those  two  relations  to  the 
Directory  —  as  a  man,  and  as  a  major-general, 
he  should  not  have  scrupled  to  direct  his  ar- 
tillery against  the  national  representation  ;  as 
a  naval  ofl5cer  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
undertaken  for  the  removal  of  the  exiled  dep- 
uties; admitting  the  exigency,  under  all  its 
relations  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  exist,  and 
the  then  circumstances  of  the  times,  with  all 
their  bearings  and  dependencies,  branching 
out  into  an  infinity  of  collateral  considera- 
tions, and  involving  in  each  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, political,  physical,  and  moral ;  and  these 
again  under  their  distinct  and  separate  heads, 
ramifying  into  endless  sub-divisions,  which  it 
was  foreign  to  his  purpose  to  consider. 

Mr.  Erskine  concluded  by  recapitulating  in 
a  strain  of  agonizing  and  impressive  eloquence, 
the  several  more  prominent  heads  of  his 
speech.  He  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  sailor, 
and  had  a  son  at  Winchester  School  —  he  had 
been  called  by  special  retainers,  during  the 
summer,  into  many  different  and  distant  parts  j 
of  the  country,  travelling  chiefly  in  post-  * 
chaises.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  de- 
clare that  his  poor  faculties  were  at  the  service 
of  his  country  —  of  the  free  and  enlightened 
part  of  it,  at  least.  He  stood  here  as  a  man. 
He  stood  in  the  eye,  indeed  in  the  hand,  of 
God  —  to  whom  (in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
pany and  waiters)  he  solemnly  appealed.  He 
was  of  noble,  perhaps  royal,  blood — he  had  a 
house  at  Hampstead  —  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  and  radical  '-form  — 


his  pamphlets  had  gone  through  thirty  edi- 
tions, skipping  alternately  the  odd  and  even 
numbers  —  he  loved  the  constitution,  to  which 
he  would  cling  and  grapple  —  and  he  was 
clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  man's  nature  I 

On  another  occasion  there  appeared, 
under  the  heading  of  "Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Extraordinary,"  a  soi-disant  de- 
patch  of  Buonaparte,  announcing  prog- 
ress and  victories  of  a  most  unheard-of 
character.  It  was  professed  "with  that 
priority  of  intelligence  which  has  ever 
distinguished  our  paper  "  to  have  been 
received  from  a  "  correspondent,  a  cur- 
rant merchant  at  Zante  —  by  a  neutral 
ship  which  arrived  in  the  river  last  night. 

In  this,  though  the  irony  is  not  so 
minute  and  delicate  as  in"Erskine's 
Speech,"  the  "  big  bow-wow  "  style  fre- 
quently displayed  in  Napoleon's  early 
bulletins  is  very  successfully  hit  off  —  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that,  as  the  editor  of 
the  collection  of  1799  asserts,  another 
journal  using  the  freedom  of  the  press 
actually  copied  the  news  as  authentic  in- 
formation for  the  eager  public  1 

Head  Quarters^  SalatniSy  18  Prairial, 
Citizen  Directors,  —  The  brave  soldiers  who 
conferred  liberty  on  Rome  have  continued  to 
deserve  well  of  their  country.  Greece  has 
joyfullj[  received  her  deliverers.  The  tree  of 
liberty  is  planted  on  the  Piraeus.  Thirty  thou- 
sand J  anissaries,  the  slaves  of  despotism,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Two  demi -brigades  opened  us  a  passage. 
After  ten  days'  fighting  we  have  driven  the 
Turks  from  the  Morea.  X^e  Peloponnesus 
is  now  free.  Every  step  in  ray  power  has 
been  taken  to  revive  the  ancient  spirit  of 
Sparta.  The  inhabitants  of  that  celebrated 
city,  seeing  the  black  broth  of  my  troops,  and 
the  scarcity  of  specie  to  which  we  have  been 
long  accustomed,  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon  ac- 
quire the  frugal  virtues  of  their  ancestors. 
As  a  proper  measure  of  precaution,  I  have 
removed  all  Pitfs gold  from  the  country. 

On  landing  at  this  island  I  participated  in  a 
scene  highly  interesting  to  humanity.  A  poor 
fisherman,  of  the  family  of  Themistocles,  at- 
tended by  his  wife,  a  descendent  of  the  virtu- 
ous Phryne,  fell  at  my  feet  I  received  him 
with  the  fraternal  embrace,  and  promised  him 
the  protection  of  the  Republic.  He  invited 
me  to  supper  at  his  hut ;  and  in  gratitude  to 
his  deliverer,  presented  me  with  a  memorable 
oyster-shelly  inscribed  with  the  name  of  his 
illustrious  ancestor.  As  this  curious  piece  of 
antiquity  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  the 
Directory,  I  nave  enclosed  it  in  my  despatches, 
together  with  a  marble  tablet,  containing  the 
proper  form  for  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
Ostracism  on  Royalist  Athenians.  .  .  . 

Baragiiay  d*Hilliers,  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  Egypt,  has  fixed  his  headquarters 
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at  Jerusalem.    He  is  charged  to  restore  the 

iews  to  their  ancient  rights.  Citizens  Jacob 
acobs,  Simon  Levi,  and  Benjamin  Solomons, 
of  Amsterdam,  have  been  provisionally  ap- 
pointed Directors.  I  beg  vou  will  ratify  a 
grant  which  I  have  made  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Palmyra  to  a  society  of  Illuminati  from 
Bavaria.  They  may  be  ot  service  in  extend- 
ing our  future  conquests. 

I  have  received  very  satisfactory  accounts 
.from  Desaix,  who  had  been  sent,  by  Berthier, 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  That  fine  country 
has  been  too  long  neglected  by  Europeans. 
In  manners  and  civilization  it  much  resembles 
France,  and  will  soon  emulate  our  virtues. 
Already  does  the  torrid  zone  glow  with  the 
ardour  of  freedom.  Already  has  the  altar  of 
liberty  been  reared  in  the  Caff  rarian  and  Equi- 
noctial Republics.  Their  regenerated  inhab- 
itants have  sworn  eternal  amity  to  us  at  a  civic 
feast,  to  which  a  detachment  of  our  army  was 
invited.  This  memorable  day  would  have  ter- 
minated with  the  utmost  harmony,  if  the  Caf- 
frarian  Council  of  Ancient.s  had  not  devoured 
the  greater  part  of  General  Desaix's  itat- 
m^or  for  their  supper.  I  hope  our  ambassa- 
dor will  be  instructed  to  require  that  civic 
feasts  of  this  nature  be  omitted  for  the  future. 
The  Directory  of  the  Equinoctial  Republic 
regret  that  the  scarcity  of  British  cloth  in 
Africa,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  climate,  pre- 
vent them  from  adopting  our  costume. 

We  hope  soon  to  liberate  the  Hottentots, 
and  to  drive  the  perfidious  English  from  the 
extremities  of  Africa  and  of  Europe.  Asia, 
too,  will  soon  be  free.  The  three-coloured 
flag  floats  on  the  summit  of  Caucasus ;  the 
Tigrine  Republic  is  established  ;  the  Cis  and 
Trans-Euphratean  Conventions  are  assem- 
bled ;  and  soon  shall  Arabia,  under  the  mild 
influence  of  French  principles,  resume  her 
ancient  appellation,  and  be  again  denominated 
"the  Happy."  .  .  . 

A  broken  column  will  be  sent  from  Car- 
thage :  it  records  the  downfall  of  that  com- 
mercial citv,  and  is  sufficiently  large  for  an  in- 
scription (if  the  Directory  should  think  proper 
to  place  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames)  to 
inform  posterity  that  it  marks  the  spot  where 
London  once  stood. 

Health  and  fraternity, 

Buonaparte. 

We  have  abbreviated  the  above  some- 
what from  the  original  in  No.  33  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin  (June  25,  1798).  The  piece 
wis  doubtless  struck  off  by  Canning 
alone,  as  no  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the 
memoir  of  Frere. 

We  now  come  to  "  The  Rovers  ;  or,  the 
Double  Arrangement;"  which  by  its 
combination  of  much  broad  fun,  clever 
p.irody,  and  ludicrous  juxtaposition  of 
impossible  chronolojjy,  approaches,  and 
if  further  elaborated  might  hav«  ranked 
with,  the  much  better-known  **  Critic  "  of 
Sheridaa.    The  leading  characteristics 


of  the  literary  partnership  of  its  authors 
—  wit,  banter,  and  style  —  had  full  play 
in  this  piece.  The  subject  of  attack  was 
the  new-born  German  drama  in  general, 
which  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
Anti-Jacobins  by  its  supposed  subversive 
tendencies.  The  English  press  and 
stage  had  begun  to  be  flooded  with  bad 
translations  of  some  of  the  least  merito- 
rious youthful  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Kotzebue,  and  lesser  German  writers, 
and  Frere,  Canning,  and  Ellis  again 
espied  a  fair  target  whereat  to  wing  their 
shafts. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  touchiness  of 
a  great  German  man  of  letters  — 
Niebuhr,  the  historian — in  reference  to 
this  onslaught  of  the  English  humourists 
on  the  exaggerations  which  undeniably 
were  to  be  found  in  the  then  immature 
theatre  of  his  country. 

"  Canning,"  says  the  great  reconstruct- 
or  of  Roman  history  (GeschichU  des 
Zeitaltcrs  dtr  Revolution)^ 

joined  the  Society  of  the  Anti -Jacobins,  which 
defended  everything  connected  with  existing 
institutions.  This  society  published  a  journal, 
in  which  the  most  honoured  names  of  foreign 
countries  were  attacked  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner.  German  literature  was  at  that  time 
little  known  in  England,  and  it  was  associated 
there  with  the  idea  of  Jacobinism  and  revolu- 
tion. Canning  then  published  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  the  most  shameful  pasquinade  which 
was  ever  written  against  Germany,  under  the 
title  of  Matilda  Pottingen.  Gottingen  is  de- 
scribed in  it  as  the  sink  of  all  infamy ;  pro- 
fessors and  students  as  a  gang  of  miscreants. 
Such  was  Canning.  He  was  at  all  events 
useful  —  a  sort  of  political  Cossack. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Niebuhr  — 
who  by-the-bye  resided  in  London  in 
1798,  and  probably  read  "The  Rovers" 
in  the  Anti-Jacobin  as  it  came  out  —  has 
not  even  correctly  quoted  the  title  of  tlie 
burlesque  over  which  he  somewhat 
wastes  needless  indignation. 

But  few  words  willbe  necessary  to  in- 
troduce our  extracts  ;  the  "  plot "  is,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  or  necessary  to  state 
it,  thus  formed.  Casimere,  a  Polish 
officer,  and  husband  of  Cecilia  Mucken- 
feldt,  allows  his  amorous  passions  to 
betrays  him  into  the  **  double  arrange- 
ment,'* which  gives  the  second  title  to 
the  play,  and  is  in  mood  (like  Captain 
Macheath)  to  wish  it  a  single  one.  Let 
his  words  from  a  scene  a  little  way  on  in 
the  piece  explain  :  — 

Casitnere,  What  a  contrast !  you  are  flying 
to  liberty  and  your  home  ;  I,  driven  from  my 
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home  by  tyranny,  am  exposed  to  domestic 
slavery  in  a  foreign  country. 

Bejington  (an  exiled  English  nobleman). 
How,  domestic  slavery  ? 

Casitnere.  Too  true  —  two  wives  —  {slowly 
and  with  a  defected  air  —  then^  after  a  pause)  — 
You  knew  my  Cecilia  ? 

Beefington,  Yes,  five  years  ago. 

Casimere,  Soon  after  that  period  I  went 
upon  a  visit  to  a  lady  in  Wetteravia— my 
Matilda  was  under  her  protection.  Alighting 
at  a  peasant's  cabin,  I  saw  her  on  a  charitable 
visit  spreading  bread-and-butter  for  the  chil- 
dren, m  a  light-blue  riding  habit.*  The  sim- 
plicity of  her  appearance  —  the  fineness  of 
the  weather — all  conspired  to  interest  me: 
my  heart  moved  to  hers  as  if  by  a  magnetic 
sympathy  ;  we  wept,  embraced,  and  went  home 
together ;  she  became  the  mother  of  my  Pan- 
talowsky.  But  five  years  of  enjoyment  have 
not  stifled  the  reproaches  of  my  conscience  — 
her  Romero  is  languishing  in  captivity — if  I 
could  restore  her  to  him  I 

Rogero,  it  will  be  discerned,  is  the  other 
hero  of  the  play.  An  ardent  young  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  he 
first  had  loved,  and  not  without  return, 
his  tutor's  daughter  —  "sweet,  sweet, 
Matilda  Pottingen."  But  the  Herr  Doc- 
tor Pottingen,  on  the  love-affair  coming 
to  his  knowledge,  having  apprised  Rod- 
eric,  count  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Rogero  has 
been  by  that  "sanguinary  tyrant"  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  of  the  neighbouring 
Abbey  of  Quedlinburgh  ;  its  prior  ("  very 
corpulent  and  cruel  *')  kindly  laying  him- 
self out  to  oblige  the  count  in  such  man- 
ner. The  priest,  however,  does  not  ven- 
ture to  allow  the  infliction  of  a  violent 
death  on  Romero,  and  during  his  many 
years  of  captivity  "  his  daily  sustenance 
IS  administered  to  him  through  a  grated 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  cavern  by  the 
landlady  of  the  *  Golden  Eagle  '  at  Wei- 
mar." The  count,  by  his  minister  never- 
theless, is  "  continually  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  the  waiter  to  mingle  poison  with 
the  food,  in  order  that  he  may  get  rid  of 
Rojjero  forever." 

This  waiter,  be  it  observed,  is  in  reality, 
"  no  waiter,  but  a  Knight  Templar,"  and 
is  endowed  with  a  flow  of  "sentiment" 
which  Joseph  Surface  might  envy. 

The  opening  scene  is  at  the  just- 
mentioned  posting-inn  at  Weimar. 

Enter  Matilda. 

Matilda,  Is  it  impossible  that  I  can  have 
dinner  sooner  ? 

Landlady,  Madam,  the  Brunswick  post 
wagon  is  not  yet  come  in,  and  the  ordinary  is 
never  before  two  o'clock. 

*  Of  course  an  allusion  to  Charlotte,  in  Goethe's 
IVtrier, 


Matilda  {with  a  look  expressive  of  disappmnt* 
mentf  but  immediately  recomposing  herself  )m 
Well,  then,  I  must  have  patience  {exit  Land- 
lady). Oh,  Casimere  !  How  often  have  the 
thoughts  of  thee  served  to  amuse  these  mo- 
ments of  expectation  !  .  .  . 

Post-horn  blows.   Re-enter  Landlady. 

Landlady,  Madam,  the  post-wagon  is  just 
come  in,  with  only  a  single  gentlewoman. 

Matilda,  Then  show  her  up,  and  let  us  have 
dinner  instantly. 

Exit  Landlady.   Enter  Cecilia. 

Matilda,  Madam,  you  seem  to  have  had  an 
unpleasant  journey,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
dust  on  your  riding-habit. 

Cecilia,  The  way  was  dusty,  madam,  but  the 
weather  was  delightful.  It  recalled  to  me 
those  blissful  moments  when  the  rays  of  de- 
sire first  vibrated  thro*  my  soul ! 

Matilda  {aside).  Thank  Heaven  !  I  have  at 
last  found  a  heart  which  is  in  unison  with  my 
own.  ( To  Cecilia.)  Yes,  I  understand  you  ; 
the  first  pulsation  of  sentiment,  the  silver 
tones  Upon  the  yet  unsounded  harp. 

Cecilia,  The  dawn  of  life,  when  this  blossom 
{putting  her  hand  upon  her  heart)  first  ex- 
panded its  petals  to  the  penetrating  rays  of 
love ! 

Matilda,  Yes,  the  time,  the  golden  time, 
when  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  meet  and 
embrace  one  another!  The  blooming  hue 
upon  the  yet  unplucked  plum  ! 

Cecilia,  Your  countenance  grows  animated, 
my  dear  madam. 

Matilda,  And  yours,  too,  is  glowing  with 
illumination. 

Cecilia,  I  had  long  been  looking  out  for  a 
congenial  spirit  I  My  heart  was  withered,  bat 
the  oeams  of  yours  have  rekindled  it 

Matilda,  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me  — 
let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship. 
Cecilia,  Let  us  agree  to  live  together  I 
Matilda,  Willingly  {with  rapidity  and  ear- 
nestness), 

Cecilia,  Let  us  embrace.    {They  embrace,) 
Matilda,  Yes  I  I,  too,  have  loved  I  You, 
too,  like  me,  have  been  forsaken  —  {doubt- 
ingly^  and  as  if  with  a  desire  to  be  informed,) 
Cecilia,  Too  true  I 

Both,  Ah,  these  men !   These  men  ! 

[Landlady  enters  cmd  places  a  leg  of  mutton  on 
the  tablCy  with  sour-crout  ana  pruin  sauce, 
then  a  small  dish  of  black  puddings,  Cecilia 
and  Matilda  appear  to  take  no  notice  of  fur. 
Matilda,  Oh,  Casimere  I 
Cecilia  {aside),    Casimere !    That  name  I 

Oh,  my  heart,  how  it  is  distracted  with 

anxiety ! 

MatildcL  Heavens !  madam,  you  turn  pale. 
Cecilia,  Nothing  —  a  slight  megrim;  with 

your  leave,  I  will  retire. 
Matildc^  I  will  attend  you.  .  .  • 

\Scene  changes  to  a  subterranean  vault  in  the 
Abbey  of  Quedlinburgh  ;  with  coffins^  ^scutch- 
eons^ death^s-heads  and  cross-bones.  Toads 
and  other  loathsome  reptiles  are  seen  travers- 
ing the  obscurer  parts  of  the  stage,  Rogero 
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with  his  chains^  in  a  suit  of  rusty  armour, 
appears  in  beard  grown^  and  a  cap  of  gro- 
tesque form  upon  his  head. 

After  a  long  soliloquy,  touching  upon 
his  severance  from  the  world  and  his  fel- 
lowmen,  upon  his  agonizing  memories  of 
Matilda,  and  the  general  cruelties  of  his 
captivity  —  "here  in  the  depths  of  an 
eternal  dungeon  — in  the  nursing  cradle 
of  hell  —  die  suburb  of  perdition  —  in  a 
nest  of  demons,  where  aespair  in  vain 
sits  brooding  over  the  putrid  eges  of 
hope ;  where  agony  woos  the  embrace 
of  death ;  where  patience,  beside  the 
bottomless  pool  of  despondency,  sits 
angling  for  impossibilities  ; "  the  hapless 
Rogero  endeavours  to  solace  himself  with 
a  song,  which,  though  well  known,  will 
bear  repetition. 

[Takes  his  guitar,  tunes  it,  and  begins  the  fol- 
lowing air,  with  a  full  accompaniment  of 
violins  from  the  orchestra, 

SONG  BY  ROGERO. 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  t&t  I*m  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen  — 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 
[IVeeps,  and  pulls  out  a  blue  kerchief,  with 
which  he  wipes  his  eyes ;  gazing  tenderly  at 
it,  he  proceeds. 

Sweet  kerchief,  check*d  with  heav'nlj  blue. 
Which  once  my  love  sal  knotting  in ! 

Alas  !  Matilda  then  was  true, 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

(  Twice)  niversity  of  Gottingen. 
\  it  the  fepetition  of  this  line,  Rogero  clanks  his 

chains  in  cadence. 

Barbs  !  barbs  !  alas  \  how  swift  you  flew 
Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in ; 

Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view, 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

This  faded  form  I  this  pallid  hue, 
This  blood  my  veins  is  dotting  in, 

Mv  vears  are  many  —  they  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 
nivcrsity  of  Gottingen, 

rhere  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 
Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  ! 

Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, Law  Professor  at  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in, 

Here  doom  d  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el,* never  shall  I  see  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

^  [Note  A.'7.\  A  manifest  error,  since  it  appear* 


[During  the  last  stanza,  Rogero  dashes  his  head 
repeatedly  against  the  walls  of  his  prison; 
and,  finally,  so  hard  as  to  produce  a  visible 
contusiofi.    He  then  throzus  himself  on  the 

floor  in  an  agony.  The  curtain  drops  —  the 
music  still  continuing  to  play  till  it  is  wholly 

fallen. 

In  the  original  weekly  number  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin^  which  now  lies  before  us, 
the  last  stanza  (an  excellent  finale)  does 
not  appear.  Tradition  reports  it  to  have 
been  added  by  Pitt,  momentarily  inspired 
by  the  amusement  he  derived  from  read- 
ing over  the  song. 

"  The  Rovers,"  in  its  further  progress, 
is  enlivened  by  "  a  troubadour,**  with  a 
song  and  duet  as  jovial  as  Rogero's  song 
is  melancholv,  and  by  the  whimsical  in- 
troduction of  **  Puddtngfield  and  Beefing- 
ton,  two  English  noblemen  exiled  by  the 
tyranny  of  King  John,  previous  to  the 
signature  of  Magna  Charta^^  **  An  ob- 
jection has  been  made,"  the  Prefatory 
Remarks  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  state,  "  to 
the  names  of  Puddington  and  BeefingtOn^ 
as  little  likely  to  have  been  assigned  to 
English  characters  by  any  author  of  taste 
and  discernment.  Our  author  proceeded, 
in  all  probability,  on  the  authority  of 
Goldoni,  who  though  not  a  German,  is  an 
Italian  writer  of  considerable  reputation  ; 
and  who,  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  distinguished  for  their  love  of  lib- 
erty and  beef,  has  judiciously  compound- 
ed the  two  words  Runnymede  and  beef^ 
and  thereby  produced  an  English  noble- 
man, whom  he  styles  Lord RunnybeefJ^ 

We  find  these  worthies  at  the  inn  at 
Weimar,  sitting  at  a  small  deal  table,  and 
playing  all-fours. 

Beefington  opens  an  English  news- 
paper. 

Beefington,  Glorious  news,  my  dear  Pud- 
dingfield;  the  Barons  are  victorious.  King 
John  has  been  defeated  ;  Magna  Charta,  that 
venerable  immemorial  inheritance  of  Britons, 
was  signed  last  Friday  three  weeks,  the  third 
of  July,  Old  Style  ! 

Puddingfield,  I  can  scarce  believe  my  ears, 
but  let  me  satisfy  my  eyes  ;  show  me  the  par- 
agraph. 

Beefington,  Here  it  is,  just  above  the  adver- 
tisements. 

Puddingfield  [reads),  "  The  great  demand  for 

Packwood  s  Razor-Strops  " 

Beefiftgton,  Pshaw !  what,  ever  blundering ; 

from  the  waiter's  conversation  that  Rogero  was  not 
doomed  to  starve  on  water-grue),  but  on  peas-soup, 
which  is  a  much  better  thin^.  Possibl^r  the  length  of 
Rogero*s  imprisonment  had  impaired  his  memory ;  or 
he  might  wish  to  make  things  appear  worse  than  they 
really  were ;  which  is  very  natural,  I  think,  in  such  a 
case  as  this  poor  unfortunate  gentleman's.  — Printn^t 
DeviL 
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you  drive  me  from  my  patience ;  see  here,  at 
the  head  of  the  column. 

Puddin<:^ld  [reads)  : 
"  A  hireling  print,  devoted  to  the  Court, 
Has  dared  to  question  our  veracity 
Respecting  the  events  of  yesterday ; 
But -by  to-day's  accounts,  our  information 
Appears  to  have  been  perfectly  correct 
The  charter  of  our  liberties  received 
The  Royal  signature  at  five  o'clock. 
When  messengers  were  instantly  despatched 
To  Cardinal  Pandulfo ;  and  their  Majesties, 
After  partaking  of  a  cold  collation, 
Returned  to  Windsor."  —  I  am  satisfied. 

Beefington,  Yet,  here  again,  there  are  some 
further  particulars  {turns  to  another  fart  of  the 
—  "  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Egham. 
My  dear  friend,  —  We  are  all  here  in  high 
spirits  ;  the  interesting  event  which  took  place 
this  morning  at  Runnymede,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town  " 

Puddingfield.  Hah  !  Runnymede ;  enough, 
no  more  ;  my  doubts  are  vanished ;  then  are 
we  free  indeed ! 

Beefington,  I  have,  besides,  a  letter  in  my 
pocket  from  our  friend  the  immortal  Bacon, 
who  has  been  appointed  Chancellor.  Our 
outlawry  is  reversed.  What  says  my  friend  ; 
shall  we  return  by  the  next  packet? 

Puddingfield,  Instantly  I  instantly  ! 

Both,  Liberty  1  Adelaide  I  Revenge  I 

The  closing  scene  of  the  drama  takes 
place  before  the  Abbey  of  Quedlinburgh, 
after  we  have  seen  **  Co?npanies  of  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  Grenadiers  march 
across  the  stage  confusedly^  as  if  return- 
ing from  the  Seven  Years*  IVar."  Most 
or  the  personages  of  the  drama  are  as- 
sembled, and  Casimere  is  addressing 
them  —  tired  of  his  "double  arrange- 
ment," and  bent  now  on  rescuing  the 
unfortunate  Rogero,  that  he  may  restore 
him  to  his  Matilda.  Beefington  and  Pud- 
dingfield  (whom  he  had  known)  have 
agreed  to  help  in  the  heroic  enterprise. 
"  Ten  brave  men  "  only  are  wanted,  and 
an  Austrian  and  a  Prussian  grenadier 
are  present.    Says  Casimere  : 

I  have  made  them  abjure  their  national  en- 
mity, and  they  have  sworn  to  fight  henceforth 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  These,  with  young 
Pottingcn,  the  waiter,  and  ourselves,  make 
seven.  The  Troubadour,  with  his  two  attend- 
ant minstrels,  will  complete  the  ten. 

Beefington.  Now  then  for  the  execution  {with 
enthusiasm). 

Puddingfield.  Yes,  my  boys,  for  the  execu- 
tion I  {clapping  them  on  the  back.) 

Waiter.  But  hist !  we  are  observed. 

Troubadour,  Let  us  by  a  song  conceal  our 
purposes. 

\Recitative^  accompanied^ 

After  the  sonj;,  ending  with  an  enthu- 
siastic general  chorus : 


Let  us  fly,  let  us  fly, 
Let  us  help,  ere  he  die  ! 
[Exeunt  cfmneSf  waving  tlteir  hois. 

And  the  Abbey  is  then  taken  by 
storm. 

"  The  Rovers,"  though  nominally  con- 
sisting of  five  acts,  has  only  two  filled 
up  ;  the  others  are  briefly  indicated  by 
the  description  of  the  plot.  Frere  and 
Canning  doubtless  suspected  that  they 
might  make  the  brilliant  jeu  esprit  \oq 
long  —  yet  they  might  certainly  have 
constructed  several  other  scenes,  in 
which  the  hapless  Rogero,  for  instance 
(who  does  not  appear  after  his  one  utter- 
ance of  his  woes),  and  the  waiter,  so  long 
his  preserver,  might  have  figured,  which 
would  have  been  very  effective. 

The  several  parts  contributed  by  Can- 
ning and  Frere  respectively  can  be  de- 
scribed with  great  exactness,  thanks  to 
the  "  Memoir  of  Frere,  by  his  Nephews." 

Of  what  we  have  extracted  of  the  pla)', 
the  greater  portion  is  by  Frere.  The 
opening  scene,  and  in  fact  all  the  utter- 
ances of  Cecilia  and  Maiilda,  Casimere 
and  the  Waiter,  also  Rogero's  soliloquy, 
are  by  him.  To  Canning  we  are  to  as- 
cribe the  introduction  of  Puddingfield, 
Beefington,  and  Young  Pottingen,  down 
to  the  **  arrival  of  the  news  of  Magna 
Charta  ; "  but  all  the  ludicrous  rejoicing 
over  that  "  interesting  event  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Egham"  was  added  by 
Frere. 

Rogero's  song  was  written  by  Canning, 
without  Frere,  but  assisted  by  Ellis  ; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  the  final  stanza  is 
believed  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
great  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  The  closing 
scene  of  the  general  conspiracy  of  "  The 
Rovers  "  (and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
every  personage  in  the  play,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Landlady  and  Rogero  — 
who  of  course  would  be  if  he  could  — is 
a  Rover)  and  the  description  of  the  at- 
tack and  capture  of  the  Abbey  is  by 
Frere. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  1811, 
thirteen  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Anti^yacobin^  this  famous  burlesque  was 
actually  put  upon  the  sta^e,  adapted,  and 
with  extraneous  matter  added,  by  George 
Colman. 

The  following  was  the  announcement : 

Haymarket  Theatre,  July  26. 
This  evening  will  be  produced,  as  a  grand 
dressed  Rehearsal  of  a  Tragico-Comico-Anglo- 
Germanico  -  Hippo-Ono  -  i3ramatico- Romance 
i  —  a  new  Piece  (in  Two  Acts)  called  the 
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QoadmpedB  of  Quedlinburgh : 
or, 

The  Rovers  of  Weimar. 
The  groundwork,  and  some  scenes  (with 
alterations)  of  this  drama  are  extracted  from  a 
celebrated  and  wittv  periodical  publication 
commenced  in  London  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  now  discontinued. 

The  peculiar  title  given  to  the  play  In 
conjunction  with  the  old  one  is  explained 
by  the  hippomania  prevalent  at  the  the- 
atres in  i8ii|  real  animals  being  brought 
on  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden ;  the 
grand  assault  on  the  Abbey  of  course 
gave  a  fine  opportunity  in  the  Haymarket 
performance  for  burlesque  of  that  inno- 
vation, and  for  rivalry  of  a  piece,  "  The 
Quadrupeds,"  at  the  Lyceum ;  cavalry 
were,  therefore,  introduced,  which  were 
''half  man  and  half  basket-work  —  their 
appearance  and  spirit  were  admirable." 

The  Quadrupeds  of  Quedlinburgh  " 
had  a  run,  as  an  afterpiece,  of  thirty 
nights.  All  the  characters  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  were  preserved  in  it.  Rogero 
was  played  by  Liston,  Casimere  by  Mun« 
den,  the  Waiter  by  Finn,  and  Beefing- 
ton  and  Puddingfield  by  Shaw  and 
Grove ;  whilst  Mrs.  Glover  was  Matilda 
and  Mrs.  Gibbs  Cecilia. 

In  the  Dramatic  Censor  (A  July  1811, 
we  find  the  following  critique  : 

The  first  act  went  off  exceedingly  well.  The 
meeting  of  Matilda  Pottingen  and  Cecilia 
Muckenfeldt  called  forth  loud  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter from  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  the  ensu- 
ing song  of  the  captive  Rogero  had  the 
happiest  effect,  and  closed  the  scene  with 
universal  applause. 

The  latter  part  of  this  romance  was  less 
successful.  The  force  of  the  satire  was  not 
always  felt,  and  in  some  instances  its  propriety 
was  not  acknowledged.  The  romance  con- 
dades  with  a  grand  battle,  in  which  the  last 
scene  of  "Timour  the  Tartar  "is  closely  im- 
itated and  burlesqued,  in  the  first  style  of 
extravagance;  a  battering-ram  is  introduced 
as  in  "  Timour,"  and  with  similar  effect  The 
•*  Quadrupeds  of  Quedlinburgh  "  is  attributed 
to  Messrs.  Canning  and  Colmam  It  appeared 
first  in  the  Anti-Jacobin, 

It  is  pleasant  to  view,  by  the  medium 
of  a  contemporary  tourist,  Canning  wit- 
nessing his  own  piece  of  drollery. 

The  pale  face  with  nares  acutissivuB  of  the 
ex-minister  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  next 
box  in  company  with  Lord  M. ;  he  laughed 
very  heartily. — SimofuTs  Tour,  181 1. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  account  of 
Canning  and  Frere's  joint  work,  —  so 
thoroughly  interwoven,  as  we  have  seen, 
that,  though  the  former  afterwards  far  sur- 
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passed  his  friend  in  the  career  of  politics, 
their  names  must  ever  be  inseparable  in 
the  story  of  English  literature. 

The  founders  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  soon 
began  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  "  satirical 
spirit  to  which  so  much  of  the  success  of 
the  serial  was  due  might,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  a  less  manageable  and  discrimi- 
nating ally  than  tbe  party  might  desire ; " 
so  the  vehicle  of  Canning  and  Frere*s 
wit  and  humour  finished  its  course,  after 
a  succession  of  only  thirty-six  weekly 
numbers,  from  November  20,  1797,  to 
July  16,  1798,  having  done  much  covert 
service  to  Pitt's  Government,  and  hav- 
ing afforded  infinite  merriment  to  our 
forefathers.  J.  C. 


From  Good  Words. 
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BY  JEAN  INGBLOW. 

CHAPTER  I. 
A  WATCHER  OF  LILIES. 

"  Unto  whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  desires  known, 
and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid."  —  ColUci,  Englwt 
Communion  Serviet, 

In  one  of  the  south-western  counties 
of  England,  some  years  ago,  in  a  deep 
well-wooded  valley  where  men  made 
perry  and  cider,  wandered  little  and  read 
less,  there  was  a  hamlet,  with  neither 
farm  nor  cottage  in  it  that  had  not  stood 
250  years,  and  just  beyond  there  was  a 
church  nearly  double  that  age,  and  there 
were  the  mighty  wrecks  of  two  great 
oak-trees,  said  to  be  more  ancient  still. 

Between  them,  winding  like  a  long 
red  rut,  went  the  narrow  road,  and  was  so 
deeply  cut  into  the  soil  that  a  horseman 
passinc^  down  it  could  see  nothing  of  its 
bordenng  fields ;  but  about  fifty  y^rds 
from  the  first  great  oak  the  land  suddenly 
dipped,  and  snowed  on  the  left  a  steep 
cup-like  glen,  choked  with  trees,  and  only 
divided  from  the  road  by  a  few  dilapi- 
dated stakes  and  palings,  and  a  wooden 
te,  orange  with  the  rust  of  lichens,  and 
eld  together  with  ropes  and  bands. 
A  carriage-drive  was  visible  on  the 
other  side  of  this  gate,  but  its  boundaries 
were  half  obliterated  by  the  grass  and 
weeds  that  had  grown  over  it,  and  as  it 
wound  down  into  the  glen  it  was  lost 
among  the  trees.  Nature,  before  it  has 
been  touched  by  man,  is  almost  always 
beautiful,  strong,  and  cheerful  in  man's 
eyes;  but  nature,  when  he  has  once 
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fiven  it  his  culture  ami  then  forsaken  it, 
as  usually  an  air  of  sorrow  and  helpless- 
ness. He  has  made  it  live  the  more 
lading  his  hand  upon  it,  and  touching  it 
with  his  life.  It  has  come  to  relish  of 
his  humanity,  and  it  is  so  flavoured  with 
his  thoughts,  and  ordered  and  permeated 
by  his  spirit,  that  if  the  stimulus  of  his 
presence  is  withdrawn  it  cannot  for  a 
lone  while  do  without  him,  and  live  for 
itself  as  fully  and  as  well  as  it  did  be- 
fore. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  stranger 
from  entering  this  place,  and  if  he  did  so, 
its  meaning  very  soon  took  hold  of  him  ; 
be  perceived  that  he  had  walked  into  the 
world  of  some  who  were  courting  oblivion, 
steeping  themselves  in  solitude,  tempt- 
ing their  very  woods  to  encroach  upon 
them,  and  so  swathe  them  as  in  a  mantle 
of  secrecy  which  might  cover  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  win  forgetfulness  both  for 
their  faults  and  for  their  decline. 

The  glen  was  about  300  yards  across, 
and  the  trees  which  crowded  it,  and  over- 
flowed its  steep  side  encroachinor  over  the 
flat  ground  beyond,  were  chiefly  maples 
and  sycamores.  Every  sunbeam  that 
shot  in  served  to  show  its  desolation. 
The  place  was  encumbered  with  fallen 
branches,  tangled  brushwood,  dead  ferns ; 
and  wherever  the  little  stream  had  spread 
itself  there  was  a  boggy  hollow,  rank  with 
bulrushes,  and  glorious  with  the  starry 
roarsh-marigold.  But  here  and  there 
dead  trees  stood  upright,  gaunt  and 
white  in  their  places,  great  swathes  of 
bark  hanging  loose  from  their  limbs, 
while  crowds  of  youne  saplings,  sickly 
for  want  of  space  and  light,  thrust  up 
their  heads  towards  the  sunshine,  and 
were  tied  together  and  cumbered  in 
their  struggle  ijy  climbing  ropes  of  ivy, 
and  long  banners  of  the  wild  black  vine. 

The  ring  of  woodland  was  not  deep, 
the  domain  was  soon  traversed,  and  then 
stepping  out  into  a  space  covered  with 
rank  meadow  grass,  one  might  see  the 
house  which  should  have  been  its  heart. 

It  was  a  wide,  old,  red-brick  mansion 
with  many  irregular  windows,  no  pane  in 
which  was  more  than  two  inches  square. 
One  end  of  it  was  deeply  embedded  in 
an  orchard  of  pear  and  apple  trees,  but 
its  front  was  exposed,  and  over  the  door 
might  be  seen  the  date  of  its  building. 
The  roof  was  high  and  sloping,  and  in  its 
centre  rose  a  huge  stack  of  brick  chim- 
neys, which  had  almost  the  effect  of  a 
tower,  while  under  the  eaves,  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  were  thrust  out  grotesque 
beadsj  with  short  spauts  protruding  from 


their  mouths.  Some  of  these  had  fallen 
on  the  paving-flags  below,  and  no  one 
had  taken  them  up.  No  one  ever  looked 
out  of  those  front  windows,  or  appeared 
to  notice  how  fast  the  fruit-trees  by  the 
house,  and  the  forest-trees  from  the  gleo, 
were  reaching  out  their  arms  and  send- 
ing forth  their  young  saplings  towards  it, 
as  if  to  close  it  in  and  swallow  it  up. 

So  still  it  looked  with  its  closed  shat- 
ters that  what  slight  evidence  there  was 
of  its  really  being  inhabited  appeared 
only  to  make  it  yet  more  strange  and 
alone  ;  for  these  were  a  gaunt,  feeble,  old 
dog,  who  paced  up  and  down  the  flags  as 
if  keeping  guard,  and  a  brass  handle 
on  the  oaken  door,  which  was  so  highly 
polished  that  it  glittered  and  shone  in  the 
light. 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  life  and 
company  up  aloft,  for  a  tribe  of  blue 
pigeons  had  their  home  among  those 
eaves  and  chimneys,  and  they  walked 
daintily  up  the  steep  roof  with  their  small 
red  feet,  while  they  uttered  their  plaintive 
call  to  their  young.  • 

It  was  a  strange  fancy  that  prompted 
the  cleaning  of  this  door-handle.  I 
mun  keep  it  bright,"  the  old  woman  would 
say  who  did  it,  *Mn  case  anybody  should 
come  to  call."  No  one  but  herself  ever 
opened  the  door,  nobody  within  cared 
that  she  should  bestow  this  trouble.  No- 
body, for  more  than  fifty  years,  ever  had 
"come  to  call,"  and  yet  partly  because 
the  feigning  of  such  a  possibility  seemed 
to  connect  her  still  with  her  fellows  of  the 
work-a-day  world,  and  partly  because  the 
young  master,  her  foster-brother,  whom 
she  deeply  loved,  had  last  been  seen  by 
her  with  this  door-handle  in  his  hand, 
she  faithfully  continued  every  day  to  be- 
gin her  light  tasks  by  ruboing  it,  and 
while  so  doing  she  would  often  call  to 
mind  the  early  spring  twilight  she  had 
opened  her  eyes  in  so  long  ago,  and 
heard  creaking  footsteps  passing  down  the 
stairs  ;  and  then  how  she  had  Tieard  the 
great  bolt  of  the  door  withdrawn,  and  had 
sprung  out  of  bed,  and  peering  through 
her  casement  had  seen  him  close  5t  after 
him,  and  with  his  young  brother  steal 
away  among  the  ghostly  white  pear-trees, 
never  to  return. 

"And  I  didn't  give  it  a  thought  that 
they  could  be  after  aught  worse  than 
rook-shooting,"  she  would  murmur,  *'for 
all  I  heard  a  sort  of  a  sobbing  on  the 
stairs.  It  was  hard  on  poor  old  madam 
though,  never  to  take  any  leave  of  her ; 
but  all  her  life  has  been  hard  for  th.u 
matter,  poor  innocent  old  critter.  Well, 
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well-,  I  hope  it*s  not  a  sin  to  wish  'em 
happy,  spite  of  that  bad  action ;  and  as 
for  her,  she's  had  her  troubles  in  this 
world,  as  all  the  parish  is  ready  to  testify, 
and  no  doubt  but  what  that  will  be  con- 
sidered to  her  in  the  world  to  come." 

All  the  parish  was  always  ready  to  tes- 
tify that  poor  old  madam  had  had  a  si^ht 
o'  troubles.  All  the  parish  took  a  cer- 
tain awful  pleasure  in  relating  them  ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  distinction  to  have  amone 
them  such  an  unfortunate  woman  and 
niotber,  so  that  the  very  shepherds'  and 
ditchers'  wives  plumed  themselves  upon 
it  over  those  in  the  next  parish,  where 
the  old  squire  and  his  wife  had  never  lost 
one  of  their  many  children,  or  had  any 
trouble  "  to  speak  of."  "  For  there  was 
DO  call  to  count  his  eldest  son's  running 
o£E  with  a  dairymaid,  it  being  well  be- 
kno\rn,"  they  would  observe  with  sever- 
ity, that  his  mother  never  would  let  e'er 
a  one  of  the  young  madams  as  were  suit- 
able to  marry  him  come  nigh  the  house." 

The  dairymaid  belonged  to  their  parish, 
aod  so  afiEorded  them  another  ground  of 
triumph  over  their  rivals.  "  Besides," 
they  would  say,  **  wasn't  their  own  church 
parson — old  Parson  Green  that  every- 
body swore  by  —  wasn't  he  distinctly 
heard  to  say  to  the  young  man's  father, 
*  that  he  might  ha'  been  expected  to  do 
was'  ?  They  didn't  see,  for  their  parts^ 
that  au«;ht  but  good  had  come  of  it  nei- 
ther ;  but  as  for  poor  old  madam,  any- 
body might  see  that  no  good  ever  came 
nigh  her.  We  must  submit  ourselves  to 
the  Alroighty^s  will,"  they  would  add  with 
reverence.  They  couldn't  tell  why  He 
had  afflicted  her,  but  they  prayed  Him 
to  be  merciful  to  her  in  her  latter  end. 

It  was  in  old  Parson  Green's  time,  the 
man  they  all  swore  by,  that  they  talked 
thus  ;  but  when  Parson  Craik  came,  they 
learned  some  new  words,  and  instead  of 
accepting  trouble  with  the  religious  ac- 
quiescence of  the  ignorant,  they  began  to 
ivoDcler  and  doubt,  and  presently  to  of- 
fend their  rivals  by  their  fine  language. 

Mysterious,  indeed,"  they  would  say, 
**  is  the  ways  of  Providence." 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  old  woman 
who  for  so  many  years  was  the  object  of 
their  speculations  and  their  sympathy, 
lived  io  all  quietness  and  humbleness  at 
one  end  of  her  long  house,  and  on  fine 
Sundays  edified  the  congregation  by 
coming  to  church.  Not,  however,  on 
foot ;  Tier  great  age  made  that  too  much 
an  exertion  for  her.  She  was  drawn  by 
her  one  old  man-servant  in  a  chair  on 
wheels,  her  granddaughter  and  her  graud- 
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son's  widow  walking  beside  her,  and  her 
little  great-grandson,  Peter,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  her  heir,  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

Old  Madam  Melcombe,  as  the  villagers 
called  her.  She  had  a  large  frame,  but  it 
was  a  ^ood  deal  bowed  down  ;  her  face 
was  wrinkled,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  the 
peculiar  dimness  of  extreme  old  age,  yet 
those  who  noticed  her  closely  might  de- 
tect a  remarkable  shrewdness  in  her  face  ; 
her  faculties  were  not  only  perfect,  but 
she  loved  to  save  money,  and  still  re- 
tained a  high  value  for,  and  a  firm  grip  of, 
her  possessions.  The  land  she  left  waste 
was,  notwithstanding,  precious  to  her. 
She  had  tied  up  her  gate  that  her  old 
friends  might  understand,  after  her  eldest 
son's  deatn,  that  she  could  not  be  tor- 
tured by  their  presence  and  their  sympa- 
thy ;  but  she  was  known  sometimes  by 
her  granddaughters  to  enlarge  on  the 
goodness  of  the  land  thereabouts,  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  when  Peter's  guar- 
dians came  into  power,  they  would  bring 
it  under  the  plough  again.  She  went  to 
church  by  a  little  footpath,  and  always 
conducted  herself  with  great  decorum, 
though,  twice  or  thrice  during  the  reading 
of  the  lessons,  she  had  startled  the  con- 
gregation by  standing  up  with  a  scared 
expression  of  countenance,  and  looking 
about  her  while  she  leaned  on  her  high 
sta£E  as  if  she  thought  some  one  had 
called  her ;  but  she  was  in  her  ninety- 
fifth  year,  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  love  and  pity  felt  for  her,  would 
easily  have  excused  far  greater  eccen- 
tricities. 

She  had  felt  very  keenly  the  desertion 
of  her  second  and  her  fourth  sons,  who 
had  run  away  from  home  when  the  elder 
was  barely  eighteen,  and  without  previous 
quarrel  or  un kindness  so  far  as  was 
known  ;  nor  was  it  believed  that  they  had 
ever  come  to  see  her  since,  or  sought  her 
forgiveness.  Her  eldest  son,  whfle  still 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  had  died  by  his 
own  hand  ;  her  youngest  son  h'ad  died  in 
the  West  Indies,  of  fever  ;  and  the  third, 
the  only  one  who  remained  with  her,  had 
never  ueen  either  a  comfort  or  a  credit 
to  his  family :  he  had  but  lately  died, 
leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Oi  these, 
the  daughter  was  with  her  grandmother, 
and  the  son  was  just  dead,  having  left  an 
only  child,  his  heir. 

At  one  end  of  the  house,  as  has  be^n 
said,  was  an  orchard,  at  the  other  was  a 
large  garden.  If  the  desolate  appearance 
of  the  house  was  likely  to  raise  oppress- 
ive feelings  in  a  stranger's  mind,  how 
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much  more  this  garden  !  It  was  a  large 
oblong  piece  of  ground,  the  walls  of 
which  enclosed  the  western  end  of  the 
house  completely.  One  of  them  ran  par- 
allel with  the  front,  and  a  massive  oaken 
door  somewhat  relieved  its  flat  monotony ; 
but  this  door  afforded  no  ingress,  it  was 
bolted  and  barred  from  within. 

The  garden  was  that  special  portion 
of  her  inheritance  on  which  the  ancient 
owner  rested  her  eyes  ;  morning,  noon, 
and  evening  she  would  sit  gazing  on  its 
green  fishpond,  all  overgrown  with  duck- 
weed, on  the  lawn  now  fast  being  en- 
croached on  by  shrubbery,  and  on  the 
bed  of  lilies  which  from  year  to  year 
spread  and  flourished. 

But  she  never  entered  it,  nor  did  any 
one  else. 

That  end  of  the  house  had  but  four 
windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and  these 
were  all  strongly  barred  with  iron,  the 
places  they  lighted  consisting  of  kitchen, 
offices,  and  a  cider-storeroom.  Above 
these  on  the  first  floor  were  three  pleas- 
ant rooms  overlooking  the  garden,  and 
opening  on  to  a  wooden  gallery  or  veran- 
dah, at  each  end  Of  which  was  an  alcove 
of  an  old-fashioned  and  substantial  de- 
scription. 

The  gallery  was  roofed  above,  had  a 
heavy  oaken  balustrade,  and  being  fully 
ten  feet  wide  afforded  a  convenient  place  , 
in  which  the  lonely  old  lady  could  take 
exercise,  for,  excepting  on  Sunday,  she 
was  scarcely  ever  known  to  leave  her  own 
premises.  There  also  her  little  great- 
grandson  Peter  first  learned  to  walk,  and 
as  she  slowly  passed  from  one  alcove  to 
the  other,  resting  in  each  when  she 
reached  it,  he  would  take  hold  of  her  high 
staff  and  totter  beside  her,  always  bestow- 
ing on  her  as  much  as  be  could  of  his 
company,  and  early  showing  a  preference 
for  her  over  his  aunt  and  even  over  his 
mother. 

Up  and  down  the  gallery  this  strange 
pair  would  move  together,  and  as  she 
went  she  gazed  frequently  over  the  gay 
wilderness  below,  and  if  she  sat  long  in 
one  of  the  alcoves,  she  would  peer  out  at 
Its  little  window  always  on  the  same 
scene  ;  a  scene  in  the  winter  of  hopeless 
neglect  and  desolation.  Dead  leaves, 
dead  dry  stalks  of  foxgloves  and  mulleins, 
broken  branches,  and  an  arbour  with  trel- 
Used  roof,  borne  doWn  by  the  weight  of 
the  vine. 

But  in  spring  and  summer  the  place 
was  gorgeous  in  parts  with  a  confused 
tangle  of  plants  and  shrubs  in  flower. 
Persian  lilacs,  syringas,  laburnums,  made 


thickets  here  and  there  and  covered  their 
heads  with  bloom.  Passion-flowers 
trailed  their  long  tendrils  all  over  the 
gallery,  and  masses  of  snow-white  clema- 
tis towered  in  many  of  the  trees. 

All  distinction  between  pathway  and 
border  had  long  since  been  obliterated, 
the  eyes  wandered  over  a  carpet  of  starred 
and  spangled  greenery.  Tall  whitegladi- 
olas  shot  up  above  it,  and  spires  of  fox- 
gloves and  rockets,  while  all  about  them 
and  among  the  rose-trees,  climbed  the 
morning-glory  and  the  briony-vine. 

Stretching  in  front  of  the  ruined  arboar 
was  a  lawn,  and  along  one  edge  of  it  un- 
der the  wall,  grew  a  bed  of  lilies,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  so  sweet  in  their  season,  that 
sometimes  the  old  lady's  granddaoghters 
would  affirm  that  a  waft  of  their  breath 
had  reached  them  as  they  sat  up  in  the 
gallery  at  work. 

It  was  towards  this  spot  that  Madam 
Melcombe  looked.  Here  her  unquiet 
face  was  frequently  turned,  from  her  first 
early  entrance  into  the  gallery,  till  sunset, 
when  she  would  sit  in  one  of  the  alcoves 
in  hot  weather.  She  gave  no  reason  for 
this  watch,  but  a  kindly  and  reverent 
reserve  protected  her  from  questions. 
It  was  felt  that  the  place  was  sacred  to 
some  recollection  of  her  youth,  when  her 
young  children  were  about  her,  before 
the  cruel  desertion  of  two,  the  ceaseless 
Quarrels  of  other  two,  and  the  tragic 
death  of  one  of  them  had  darkened  her 
days. 

The  one  door  in  the  wall  being  fastened, 
and  the  ground-floor  at  that  end  of  the 
house  having  none  but  barred  windows, 
it  follows  that  the  only  entrance  to  the 
garden  was  now  from  this  gallery.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  flight  of  steps  leaaing^  down 
from  it,  but  there  was  a  gate  at  tnc  top 
of  them,  and  this  gate  was  locked. 

On  the  day  of  her  eldest  son's  funeral, 
his  stricken  mother  had  locked  it.  Per- 
haps she  scarcely  knew  at  first  that  the 
time  would  never  come  when  she  should 
find  courage  again  to  oi>en  it ;  but  she 
took  away  the  key  to  satisfy  some  present 
distressful  fancy,  and  those  about  her  r^ 
spected  her  desire  that  the  place  should 
not  be  entered.  They  did  not  doubt  that 
there  was  some  pathetic  reason  for  this 
desire,  but  none  was  evident,  for  her  son 
had  gone  down  to  his  death  in  a  secluded 
and  now  all  but  inaccessible  part  of  th< 
glen,  where,  turning  from  its  first  direc 
tion,  it  sunk  deeper  still,  and  was  dividec 
by  red  rocks  from  its  more  shallow  open 
ing. 

A  useless  watch  at  best  was  hers,  stil 
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of  the  terrace,  and  the  arbour,  and  the 
bed  of  lilies  ;  but  as  she  got  yet  deeper 
down  into  the  vale  of  years,  those  about 
her  sometimes  hoped  that  she  had  for- 
gotten the  sorrowful  reason,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  drew  her  eyes  incessantly 
towards  them.  She  began  even  to  ex- 
press a  kind  of  pleasure  in  the  gradual 
encroacbroents  of  the  lovely  plants. 
Once  she  had  said,  "  It  is  my  hope,  when 
1  am  gone,  as  none  of  you  will  ever  dis- 
turb them." 

Whatever  visions  of  a  happy  youth, 
whatever  mournful  recollections  of  the 
sports  of  her  own  children,  might  belong 
to  them,  those  now  with  her  knew  not  of 
them,  bat  they  thought  that  her  long  and 
pathetic  watch  had  at  last  become  more  a 
habit  with  her  than  any  conscious  recall- 
ing of  the  past,  and  they  hoped  it  might 
be  so. 

The  one  sitting-room  used  by  the  fam- 
ily opened  into  the  gallery,  and  was  a 
good  deal  darkened  by  its  roof.  On  one 
side  of  it  was  Peter*s  nursery,  on  the 
other  his  gpreat-grand mother's  chamber, 
aod  no  other  part  of  the  house  w^  open 
excepting  some  kitchen-offices,  and  two 
or  three  bedrooms  in  the  roof.  The  ser- 
vaots  consisted  of  a  nurse  (herself  an  old 
voman),  who  sat  nearly  all  day  in  the  par- 
bur,  because  her  far  more  aged  mistress 
required  much  attendance,  a  grey-headed 
housemaid,  a  cook,  and  a  man,  the  hus- 
band of  this  last.  His  chief  business 
was  to  groom  the  one  horse  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  ride  on  it  to  the  nearest 
town  for  meat,  grocery,  and  other  market- 
ings. 

The  floor  of  the  parlour  was  oak,  which 
had  once  been  polished  ;  all  the  furniture 
was  to  the  last  degree  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  ;  the  two  large  windows  opened 
like  doable  doors  upon  the  gallery,  and 
were  shaded  by  curtains  of  Madras  chintz. 
The  chairs,  which  were  inconveniently 
heavy,  were  also  covered  with  chintz ;  it 
was  frilled  round  them  like  a  petticoat, 
and  was  just  short  enough  to  show  their 
hideous  club-feet  Over  the  chimney-piece 
vas  aframe,  and  something  in  it  said  to  be 
a  picture.  Peter,  when  a  very  little  child, 
Bsed  to  call  it  "  a  picture  of  the  dark,"  for 
it  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  an  expanse 
of  deep  brown,  with  a  spot  of  some  lighter 
hae  in  one  corner.  He  wished,  he  said, 
that  they  had  put  a  piece  of  moon  in  to 
show  how  dark  that  country  was.  The 
oki  oarse,  however,  had  her  theories 
^Qt  this  patch  ;  she  would  have  it  that 
it  was  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  jacket ; 
the  thought  it  likety  that  the  picture 


represented  a  hunt,  and  said  she  sup- 
posed the  foremost  horseman  in  his  red 
coat. was  watering  his  horse  in  a  pond. 
Peter  and  the  nurse  had  argued  together 
on  this  subject  many  times  be/ore  the  old 
lady  was  appealed  to,  but  when  they  once 
chanced  to  ask  her  about  the  picture,  she 
affirmed  that  the  patch  was  a  lobster,  and 
that  a  sort  of  ring  which  seemed  faintly 
to  encircle  it  was  the  edge  of  a  plate. 
In  short,  she  declared  that  this  was  a 
Dutch  picture  of  still  life,  and  that  in 
Peter's  time,  when  he  came  to  have  it 
cleaned,  it  would  prove  to  be  worth 
money. 

And  when  will  it  be  my  time  ?  "  asked 
little  Peter  innocently. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  child!"  whis- 
pered his  mother  ;  "  it  won't  be  your  time 
till  your  poor  dear  grandmother's  in 
heaven." 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  go  to  heaven  yet," 
said  Peter  in  a  plaintive  tone  (for  he  re- 
garded her  as  much  the  best  possession 
he  had),  and,  raising  his  voice,  he  com- 
plained to  her  as  to  one  threatening  to 
injure  him,  "  Grandmother,  you  don't 
want  to  go  to  heaven  just  yet,  do  you  ?  " 

"Lor  bless  the  child  1 ''exclaimed  old 
Madam  Melcombe,  a  good  deal  startled. 

"  No,  don't,"  continued  Peter  in  a  per- 
suasive tone ;  "  stop  here,  but  let  me 
clean  the  picture,  because  I  want  to  see 
that  lobster." 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what,"  answered  his 
great-grandmother  rather  sharply,  "if 
you  was  to  go  and  play  in  the  gallery,  it 
would  be  a  deal  better  than  arguing  with 
me."  So  Peter  departed  to  his  play,  and 
forgot  the  lobster  for  a  little  while. 

But  Peter  was  not  destined  that  even- 
ing to  please  his  great-grandmother,  for 
he  had  no  sooner  got  well  into  the  spirit 
of  his  play  in  the  gallery  than  he  began 
to  sing.  "  I'm  a  cowarif  at  songs,"  she 
would  sometimes  say  ;  "and  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  dear  birds,  I  could  wish  there  was 
no  music  in  the  world." 

Her  feeling  was  the  same  which  has 
been  beautifully  described  by  Gassendi, 
who,  writing  in  Latin,  expresses  himself 
thus :  — 

"  He  preferred  also  the  music  of  birds 
to  the  human  voice  or  to  musical  instru- 
ments, not  because  he  derived  no  pleas- 
ure from  these  last,  but  because,  after 
hearing  music  from  the  human  voice, 
there  remained  a  certain  sustained  agita- 
tion,  disturbing  attention  and  sleep ; 
while  the  risings  and  fallings,  the  tones 
and  changes  and  sounds  and  concords, 
pass  and  repass  through  the  fancy; 
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whereas  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  left 
after  the  warbh'ng  of  birds,  who,  as  they 
are  not  open  to  our  imitation,  cannot 
move  the  faculty  of  imagination  within 
us."   (Gassendi,  in  Vi^a  Peireskii.) 

In  the  garden  was  plenty  of  music  of 
the  sort  that  Madam  Melcombe  still 
loved.  Peter  could  not  shout  in  his  play 
without  disturbing  the  storm-cock  as  he 
sat  up  aloft  singing  a  love-sone  to  his 
wife.  As  for  the  little  birds,  blackcaps 
haunted  almost  everv  bush,  and  the  timid 
white-throat  broodea  there  in  peace  over 
her  half-transparent  eggs. 

So  no  one  ever  sang  in  old  Madam 
Melcombe*s  presence  unless  Peter  forgot 
himself,  and  vexed  his  mother  by  chant- 
ing out  snatches  of  songs  that  he  had 
caught  up  from  the  village  children. ; 
Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  formed  for  herself 
few  theories ;  she  was  a  woman  dull  of 
feeling  and  slow  of  thought ;  she  knew 
as  a  fact  that  her  aged  relative  could 
not  bear  music.  So,  as  a  matter  of  duty 
and  self-interest,  she  stopped  her  child's 
little  voice  when  she  could,  and  if  he 
asked,  "Why  does  grandmother  cry 
when  I  sing  ?  "  she  would  answer,  "  No- 
body knows,"  for  she  had  not  reflected 
how  those  to  whom  music  is  always  wel- 
come must  have  neither  an  empty  heart 
nor  a  remorseful  conscience,  nor  keen 
recollections,  nor  a  foreboding  soul. 

Peter  was  a  good  little  boy  enough  ;  he 
was  tolerably  well  tamed  by  the  constant 
presence  of  old  age,  and,  with  the  re- 
straints it  brought  upon  him,  and  having 
less  imagination  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  children,  he  was  the  more  affected 
by  his  position.  When  he  strayed  into  a 
field  of  wheat,  and  there  was  waving  and 
whispering  above  his  head,  it  was  not  all 
one  to  him,  as  if  he  had  been  lost  in  some 
old-world  forest,  where  uncouth  creatures 
dwelt,  and  castles  and  caverns  might  be 
encountered  before  the  stile.  He  could 
not  see  the  great  world  out  of  the  par- 
lour window,  and  understand  and  almost 
inherit  another  world  beyond  the  hills ; 
as  to  the  moon,  the  child's  silver  heaven, 
he  never  saw  something  marvellous  and 
mild  sitting  up  there  and  smiling  to  him 
to  come. 

But  he  was  happy,  and  instead  of  the 
wide-open  eyes  of  a  child  fed  to  tSe  full 
with  the  wonders  about  him  and  with- 
in him,  his  eyes  were  shaded  constantly 
bv  their  light  lashes;  he  enjoyed  his 
play,  but  he  blinked  when  day  was  at  the 
full ;  and  all  his  observations  concerned 
realities.  Some  story  had  reached  him 


about  a  ;;host  which  had  been  seen  in 
that  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"Who  cooks  his  dinner,  for  him?" 
inquired  the  child. 

"  He  has  no  dinner,"  answered  the  old 
housemaid. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  him,  then,"  said 
the  little  winking,  blinking  philosopher ; 
"he  might  ask  me  for  some  of  miee." 

But  that  was  a  height  of  prudence  that 
he  could  not  reach  often,  and  he  several 
times  annoyed  his  mother  and  alarmed 
his  aunt  by  asking  questions  about  this 
ghost. 

Laura  Melcombe,  Peter's  aunt,  acted 
as  his  governess,  and  took  a  certain  pride 
and  pleasure  in  his  young  intelligence. 
It  was  well  that  she  nad  something  real 
to  interest  her,  for  her  character  was  in 
strong  contrast  to  her  nephew's.  She 
lived  mainly  in  an  ideal  world,  and  her 
life  was  fed  by  what  she  fetched  up  from 
the  clod  or  down  from  the  clouds. 
Chiefly  by  the  former.  She  was  "  of  im- 
agination all  compact ; "  but  that  is  a 
very  unlucky  case  where  there  is  weak 
judgment,  little  or  no  keenness  of  obser- 
vation, a  treacherous  memory,  and  a 
boundless  lon^ng  for  the  good  things  of 
life.  Of  all  gifts,  imagination,  being  the 
greatest,  is  least  worth  havino^,  unless  it 
is  well  backed  either  by  moral  culture  or 
by  other  intellectual  qualities.  It  is  the 
crown  of  all  thoughts  and  powers  ;  but 
you  cannot  wear  a  crown  becomingly  if 
you  have  no  head  (worth  mentioning)  to 
put  it  on. 

Miss  Laura  Melcombe  thought  most 
of  the  young  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  in  love  with  her.  Accord- 
ingly, at  church  or  at  the  market-town, 
where  she  occasionally  wont  on  shopping- 
expeditions,  she  gave  herself  such  airs  as 
she  considered  suitable  for  a  lady  who 
must  gently,  though  g^ciously,  repel  all 
hopeless  aspirations.  She  was  one  of 
those  people  to  whom  a  compliment  is 
absolute  poison.  The  first  man  who 
casually  chanced  to  say  something  to  her 
in  her  early  youth,  which  announced  to 
her  that  he  thought  her  lovely,  changed 
her  thoughts  about  herself  forever  after. 
First,  she  accepted  his  compliment  as 
his  sincere  and  fervent  conviction.  Sec- 
ondly, she  never  doubted  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  continuous  belief,  not  his 
feelinoj  of  the  moment  Thirdly,  she  re- 
garded beauty  in  her  case  as  thencefor- 
ward an  established  fact,. and  not  this  one 
man's  opinion.  Fourthly,  she  spent  some 
restless  months  in  persuading  herself 
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that  to  admire  must  needs  be  to  love, 
and  she  longed  in  vain  to  see  him  '*come 
forward."  Then  some  other  casual  ac- 
quaintance paid  her  a  compliment,  and 
sbe  went  through  the  same  experience 
on  his  account,  persuading  herself  that 
her  first  admirer  could  not  afiEord  to 
marry  ;  and  this  state  of  things  had  now 
gone  on  "for  several  years. 

CHAPTER  XL 
THE  LESSON. 

"Or  those  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam 
fell,  think  ye  .  .  .** 

Many  and  many  an  hour  had  Peter 
spent,  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  in 
gazing  through  the  heavy  banister-like 
railings  of  the  gallerv ;  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  in  pensively  leaning  upon  them, 
and  jonging  in  vain  to  get  into  the  for- 
bidden Paradise  of  the  garden.  The 
gallery-floor  being  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground  he  could  see  the  whole  place 
from  it  Oh  the  stores  of  nests  that  it 
must  contain  !  the  beautiful  sharp  sticks 
for  arrows  !  the  capital  elder-shoots,  full 
of  pith  !  how  he  longed  to  get  at  them 
for  making  pop-guns  !  Sometimes,  when 
the  pink  hawthorns  were  in  flower, 
or  the  guelder-roses,  he  would  throw  a 
ball  at  one  of  them  just  to  see  what 
showers  of  bloom  would  come  down ; 
and  then  what  a  commotion  such  an 
event  would  make  among  the  birds ! 
what  chattering  and  chirping,  and  scream- 
ing and  fluttering !  But  the  experiment 
was*  rather  a  costly  one,  for  the  ball  once 
thrown  there  was  no  getting  it  back 
again,  it  must  lie  and  rot  till  the  seams 
burst  open,  and  birds  picked  the  wool  out 
for  their  nests. 

Sometimes  Peter  would  get  a  hook 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  string,  and 
amuse  himself  with  what  he  called  fish- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  he  would  throw  out 
bis  line,  and  try  to  get  it  tangled  in  the 
slight  branches  of  some  shrub,  and  draw 
it  up,  with  a  few  of  the  flowers  attached  ; 
but  with  all  his  fishing  he  never  got  up 
anything  worth  having :  the  utmost  being 
a  torn  cabbage-rose,  and  two  or  three 
shattered  peonies,  leaf  and  root  and  all. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  much 
valuable  property  was  engulphed  in  this 
untrodden  waste,  how  many  shuttlecocks, 
hit  a  little  too  hard,  had  toppled  over  and 
settled  on  some  flowery  clump,  in  full 
view  of,  but  out  of  reach  forever  of  their 
unfortunate  possessor;  how  many  mar- 
bles had  bounded  over  and  leaped  into 
the  green  abyss  }  how  many  bits  of  slate- 


pencil,  humming-tops,  little  ships  made 
of  walnut-shells,  and  other  most  precious 
articles,  had  been  lost  there  to  human 
ken,  and  now  lay  hidden  and  mouldering 
away! 

'  Sometimes  when  Peter  had  lost  any- 
thins;  of  more  than  common  value,  he 
would  complain  to  his  aunt,  or  his  moth- 
er, and  hint  a  humble  wish  that  he  could 
get  it  again.  On  such  occasions  his 
mother  would  remark,  with  a  languid 
sigh,  that  it  certainly  did  seem  a  pity 
such  a  fine  piece  of  land  should  lie 
waste  ;  but  if  Peter  followed  up  the  con- 
versation by  declaring  that  he  could 
easily  climb  over  the  gate  and  get  down 
into  the  garden  if  he  might,  he  was  im- 
mediately met  by  such  stern  rebukes 
from  all  parties,  and  such  fervent  assur- 
ances that  if  he  ever  dared  to  do  such  a 
thing  he  should  certainly  be  sent  to 
school,  that  he  grew  to  the  a^e  of  seven 
years  with  two  deep  imoressions  on  his 
mind ;  flrst,  that  it  would  be  very  wicked 
to  go  down  ioto  the  garden  ;  second,  that 
it  would  be  very  dreadful  to  be  sent  to 
school. 

One  very  fine  hot  day  in  July,  Madame 
Melcombe  had  caused  a  table  to  be  set 
in  the  gallery,  that  she  might  enjoy  her 
early  tea  in  the  open  air.  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  with  her,  and  after 
a  long  silence  he  turned  towards  her  and 
said,  Grandmother,  there  are  no  ghosts 
in  our  house,  are  there  ?  " 

"  Ne*er  a  one,"  exclaimed  the  nurse 
with  zealous  promptitude,  **they  don't 
come  to  houses  where  good  folks  live,^^ 

"  I  wish  they    would,"  said  Peter, 
thoughtfully,  •*  I  want  to  see  one." 
"What  does  he  say?"    asked  the 

freat-grandmother.  The  nurse  repeated 
•eter*s  audacious  remark;  whereupon 
Madam  Melcombe  said  brisklv  and 
sharply,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  child,  and 
eat  vour  bread  and  milk  like  a  Christian  ; 
youVe  spilling  it  on  the  floor." 

"But  I  wish  they  would,"  repeated 
Peter  softly ;  and  finishing  his  bread  and 
milk,  he  said  his  grace  ;  and  his  fishing- 
rod  being  near  at  hand,  he  leaned  his  el- 
bows on  the  balustrade,  threw  his  line, 
and  beean  to  play  at  his  favourite  game. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  presently  turning 
to  his  aunt,  "  I  think,  aunt,  I  shall  call 
the  garden  the  *  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold ; ' 
it's  so  covered  with  marigolds  just  now 
that  it  looks  quite  yellow.  Henry's  tent 
shall  be  the  arbour,  and  Til  have  the 
French  king's  down  in  this  corner." 

On  hearing  this,  his  mother  slightly 
elevated  her  eyebrows,  she  had  no  notion 
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what  he  was  alludine  to ;  but  his  grand- 
mother, who  seemed  to  have  been  made 
rather  restless  and  uneasy  by  his  remarks 
about  ghosts,  evidently  regarded  this  talk 
as  something  more  of  the  same  sort^  and 
said  to  her  granddaughter^  "  I  wish, 
Laura^  you  wouldn't  let  liim  read  such  a 
quantity  of  fairy  tales  and  heathenish 
nonsense  —  *  field  o'  the  cloth  o'  gold,'  in- 
deed 1   Who  ever  heard  oi  such  a  thing  I " 

"  He  has  only  been  reading  the  *  His- 
tory of  England,'  grandmother,"  said 
Peter's  aunt. 

"I  hadn't  read  anything  out  of  that 
book  for  such  a  long  time,'*  said  Peter  ; 
"  my  Bible-lesson  to-day  made  me  re- 
member it.  About  that  other  field,  you 
know,  grandmother." 

"Come,  that's  something  like,"  said 
old  Madam  Melcombe.  "  Stand  up 
now,  and  let  me  hear  your  Bible-lesson." 

"But,  grandmother,"  Peter  inquired, 
"  I  may  call  this  the  '  field  of  t)ie  cloth  of 
gold,'  mayn't  I  ?" 

"  O  dear  me,  call  it  anything  you  like," 
she  replied  ;  "  but  don't  st^nd  in  that 
way  to  say  your  task  to  me  ;  put  your 
feet  together  now,  and  fold  your  hands, 
and  hold  your  head  up.  To  think  that 
you're  the  child's  aunt,  Laura,  she  con- 
tinued fretfully,  and  should  take  no  more 
heed  to  his  manners.  Now,  you  just  look 
straight  at  me,  Peter,  and  begin." 

The  child  sighed :  the  constraint  of 
his  attitude  perhaps  made  him  feel  mel- 
ancholy. He  ventured  to  cast  one 
glance  at  his  fishing-rod,  and  at  the  gar- 
den, then  looking  straight  at  his  great- 
grandmother,  he  began  in  a  sweet  and 
serious  tone  of  voice  to  repeat  his  lesson 
from  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  the  third  to  the  tenth 
verse. 

3.  "  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him, 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented 
himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders. 

4.  "  Saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they  said. 
What  is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to  that 

5.  "  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver 
in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and 
hanged  himself. 

6.  "And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver 
pieces,  and  said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put 
them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the  price 
of  blood. 

7.  **  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with 
them  the  potter's  field,  to  bury  strangers  in. 

a.  "  Wherefore  that  field  was  called.  The 
field  of  blood,  unto  this  day. 

9  "Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying.  And 
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they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  pricQ. 
of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the 
children  of  Israel  did  value ; 

la  "And  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field, 
as  the  Lord  appointed  me." 

What  was  this  I  —  standing  upright 
again,  as  she  had  done  several  times  in 
the  church  —  was  she.  listening?  It 
scarcely  appeared  that  she  was;  she. 
took  first  one  hand  from  her  staff,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  it,  and  then  she  took 
the  other,  and  with  wide-open  eyes  ex- 
amined that  also. 

"  O  cruel,  cruel,"  thought  Peter's 
mother,  when  Peter  had  repeated  a  verse 
or  two,  "  why  did  not  Laura  prevent  this, 
she  who  knew  what  the  child's  lesson, 
was  ? "  and  she  sat  cold  and  trembling, 
with  an  anguish  of  pity ;  but  she  felt  that 
now  it  was  too  late  to  stop  her  boy,  he . 
must  go  on  to  the  end.  As  to  the  nurse, 
she  sitting  there  still,  with  her  work  on 
her  knees,  felt  as  if  every  word  rose 
up  and  struck  her  on  the  face.  He  was 
slowly,  pensively,  and  O  so  calmly,  de- 
scribmg  to  the  poor  mother  the  manner 
of  her  son's  death. 

"  That  will  do.  Master  Peter,"  she  ex- 
claimed, the  moment  he  had  finished  ; 
and  she  snatched  his  hand  and  led  him 
away,  telling  him  to  go  and  play  in  the 
orcliard. 

Peter  was  not  destitute  of  gratitude, 
and  as  he  made  his  exit,  he  thought, 
what  a  good  thing  it  was  that  he  did  not 
say  his  lesson  to  his  grandmother  every 
day. 

When  the  nurse  turned  again  she  ob- 
served that  Madam  Melcombe  had  tot- 
tered a  step  or  two  forward  :  her  grand- 
daughter, and  her  grandson's  widow  were 
supporting  her.  One  of  them  called  to 
her  to  fetch  some  cordial,  and  this  seemed 
to  disturb  the  poor  old  woman,  for  she 
presently  said  slowly,  and  as  if  it  caused 
her  a  ereat  effort  to  speak, — 

"What  are  they  gone  for?  and  what 
are  you  doing  ? " 

"  We're  holding  you  up,  grandmother  ; , 
you  tremble,  dear ;  you  can  hardly  stand. 
Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

"  Won't  I  what  ?  "  she  repeated.   "  i . 
don't  hear;"  and  she  began  to  move 
with  their  help  and  that  of  her  stafiE  to 
the  balustrade. 

The  old  fancy;  the  constant  fancy; 
eazing  at  the  bed  of  lilies,  and  talking  to 
herself  as  with  her  trembling  hand  to  her 
brow,  she  peered  out  towards  the  arbour. 
They  were  words  of  no  particular  signifi- 
cance that  she  said ;  out  just  as  the 
nurse  came  back  bringing  her  a  cordial, 
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she  taroed  round  and  repeated  tbem  dis- 
tioctly,  and  with  a  solemoity  that  was  al- 
most awful. 

''They  all  helped  to  dig  it;  and  they 
know  they  did." 

Words  that  appeared  to  be  so  far  from 
the  tragical  recollection  which  must  have 
first  caused  this  disturbance  in  her  poor 
mind;  but  her  granddaughter  thought 
proper  to  make  her  some  kmd  of  answer. 

^Did  they,  grandmother?"  she  said 
in  a  soothing  tone ;  "  and  a  very  good 
thing  too." 

She  stopped  short,  for  upon  the  aged 
fsuct  fell  suddenly  such  a  look  of  affright, 
such  renewed  mtelligence  seemed  to 
peer  out  of  the  dim  eyes,  and  such  defi- 
ance with  their  scrutiny,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment she  was  very  much  alarmed. 

*^  She's  not  quite  herself.  Oh,  I  hope 
she's  not  going  to  have  a  stroke  I  "  was 
her  thought* 

"  What  have  I  been  a-saying  ? "  in- 
quired Madam  Melcombe* 

*'You  said  it  was  a  good  thing  they 
dog  the  lily-bed,"  answered  her  grand- 
daughter^ 

"And  nothing  else?" 
No,  ma'am,  no,"  answered  the  nurse  ; 
"and  if  you  had,  what  would  it  signify  ?  " 

Madam  Melcombe  let  them  settle  her 
in  her  chair  and  give  her  her  cordial,  then 
she  said  — 

^  Folks  are  oft-times  known  to  talk 
wild  in  their  age.  I  thought  I  might  be 
losing  my  wits ;  might  have  said  some- 
thing." 

^Dear  mndmother,  don't  lau^h!" 
exclaimed  her  grandson's  widow ;  *^  and 
don't  look  so  sUange.  Lose  your  wits  1 
you  never  will,  not  you.  We  shall  have 
vou  a  little  longer  yet,  please  God,  and 
DDght  and  sensible  to  the  last." 

Folks  are  oft-times  known  to  talk 
wild  in  their  a^e,"  repeated  Madam 
Melcombe  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  that 
evening  she  continued  silent  and  Ipst  in 
thought. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  late  break- 
fast, her  family  observed  that  there  was 
still  a  difference  in  her  manner.  She 
was  not  quite  herself,  they  thought,  and 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion 
when  she  demanded  of  her  granddaugh- 
ter and  her  grandson's  widow,  that  a 
heavy  old-fashioned  bureau  should  be 
opened  for  her,  and  that  she  should  be 
left  alone.  I  don't  know  as  I  shall  be 
spared  much  longer,'^  said  the  meek  non- 
ogenarian,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  a  letter  to  my  sons." 

**Jf/soHs/''  When  they  heard  this 


they  were  startled  almost  as  they  might 
have  been  if  she  had  had  no  sons,  for 
neither  of  them  had  ever  heard  her  men- 
tion their  names.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was 
known  concerning  them  in  that  house, 
excepting  that  what  portion  of  success 
and  happmess  had  been  allotted  to  the 
family  seemed  all  to  have  fallen  to  their 
share. 

They  were  vastly  unpopular  in  the 
hamlet  Not  that  any  but  the  very  old 
people  remembered  the  dav  when  they, 
had  first  been  missine,  or  what  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  their  behaviour  had  pro- 
duced on  their  mother ;  but  that  the 
new  generation  had  taken  up  her  cause 
—  the.  new  parson  also  —  and  that  the 
story  being  still  often  told  had  lost  noth- 
ing in  the  narration. 

Parson  Craik  had  always  been  poor  old 
madam's  champion  since  his  coming 
among  them.  He  had  taken  pains  to  as- 
certain the  fapts  from  the  oldest  hedger's 
old  wife,  and  when  first  he  heard  her  tell 
how  she  had  opened  her  door  at  dawn  to 
let  in  her  husband,  during  the  great  gale 
that  was  rocking  the  orchard  trees  and 
filling  the  air  with  whirls  of  blossom,  that 
came  down  like  a  thick  fall  of  snow,  he 
made  an  observation  which  was  felt  at 
the  time  to  have  an  edifying  power  in  it, 
and  which  was  incorporated  with  the 
story  ever  after.  "And  when  I  telled 
him  how  the  grete  stack  of  chimneys  fell 
not  half  an  hour  after,  over  the  very 
place  where  they  had  passed,  and  how 
they  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  off  that 
they  jumped  the  hedge  for  fear  us  should 
stop  them  or  speak  to  them.  Then  says 
Parsou  Craik  to  me,  sitting  as  it  might 
be  there,  and  I  a  sitting  opposite  (for  I'd 
given  him  the  big  chair),  says  he  to  me, 
*  My  friend,  we  must  lay  our  hands  on 
our  mouths  when  we  hear  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  righteous.  And  yet  man,' 
says  he, '  man,  when  he  hears  of  such 
heartless  actions,  can  but  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  a  just  judgment  on 
them,  if  the  wind  had  been  ordained  in 
the  hauling  of  those  chimneys  down,  to 
fiing  'em  on  their  undutif  ul  heads.' " 

Poor  Madam  Melcombe,  her  eldest 
son,  whose  heir  she  was,  had  caused  the 
stack  of  chimneys  to  be  built  up  again  ; 
but  she  was  never  the  same  woman  from 
that  day,  and  she  had  never  seen  those 
sons  a^ain  (so  far  as  was  known),  or  been 
reconciled  to  them.  And  now  she  had 
desired  to  be  left  alone,  and  had  express- 
ly said,  "  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  write 
a  letter  to  my  sons." 

So  she  was  left  alone  and  undertook, 
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with  trembling  hands  and  dimmed  eyes, 
her  unwonted  task.  She  wrote  a  letter 
which,  if  those  about  her  could  have  seen 
it,  would  certainly  have  affected  their 
feelings,  and  would  perhaps  have  made 
them  think  more  highly  yet  of  her  meek 
forgiving  nature,  for  she  neither  blamed 
her  sons  nor  reminded  them  of  what  they 
had  done  ;  but  rather  seemed  to  offer  a 
strange  kind  of  apology  for  troubling 
them,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  doing  so 
that  was  stranger  still. 

the  letter. 

"  Son  Daniel  and  Son  Augustus,— 
This  comes  from  your  poor  unfortunate 
mother  that  has  never  troubled  you  these 
many,  many  years,  and  hoping  you  and 
your  families  are  better  than  I  am  at 
present,  Son  Daniel  and  you.  Son  Augus- 
tus ;  and  my  desire  is,  bioth  of  you,  that 
now  you  will  not  deny  your  poor  mother 
to  come  and  see  her,  but  will,  on  receipt 
of  this,  come  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  it's 
about  my  funeral  that  I  want  to  speak, 
and  my  time  is  very  short,  and  I  was  never 
used  to  much  writing. 

"  If  you  don't  come,  in  particular  you, 
Son  Daniel,  you  will  break  your  poor 
mother's  heart. 

"  And  so  no  more  at  present  from  her 
that  never  said  an  unkind  word  to  you. 

"Elizabeth  Melcombe." 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  elder 
son,  went  through  the  village  post-office, 
and  when  its  direction  was  seen,  such 
interest  was  excited  and  so  much  curios- 
ity, that  half  the  women  in  the  hamlet 
had  been  allowed  to  take  a  look  at  its 
cover  before  it  was  sent  away. 

Perhaps  Madam  Melcombe  herself, 
when  she  sat  expecting  these  long-lost 
sons  to  appear,  was  scarcely  more  agitat- 
ed or  more  excited  than  were  the  people 
in  that  sequestered  place.  A  good  many 
cottagers  were  hanging  about  or  looking 
out  o?  the  windows  when  they  alighted, 
and  going  into  the  small  inn  called  for 
spirits  and  water.  It  was  known  outside 
at  once  what  they  had  asked  for.  No 
wonder  they  wanted  some  Dutch  courage 
to  take  them  into  her  presence,  was  the 
general  thought. 

Several  little  boys  had  gathered  in 
front  of  the  door  longing,  and  yet  dread- 
ing, to  get  a  sight  of  them.  Some  inhab- 
itants would  have  liked  to  hiss,  but 
lacked  unanimity  or  courage,  nobody 
wanted  to  begin.  Some  would  have  liked 
to  speak,  but  had  not  considered  before- 
hand what  to  say. 


The  brothers  came  out,  the  children 
fell  back  ;  but  one  little  fellow,  a  child 
five  years  old,  with  a  sort  of  holy  neces- 
sity upon  him  (as  wai  supposed)  to  give 
his  testimony,  threw  a  very  little  bit  of 
soft  dirt  at  the  legs  of  one  of  them. 

This  action  was  not  noticed ;  and  be- 
fore the  other  little  urchins  had  found 
time  for  aught  more  fruitful  than  regret 
that  they  had  not  done  likewise,  the 
gentlemen  got  into  their  post-chaise,  and 
were  driven  to  the  old  mansion. 

And  their  mother  ? 

She  was  quite  alone,  sitting  in  all  state 
and  expectation,  in  one  of  the  alcoves, 
while  the  deep  shadow  of  the  house  fell 
distinct  and  well  defined  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  a  garden. 

Her  senses  were  more  acute  than*usuaL 
She  was  grasping  her  long  staff,  and  al- 
ready wearying  for  them,  when  she  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels,  and  presently  after 
a  foot  in  her  parlour,  and  the  nurse  ap- 
peared with  two  cards  on  a  tray. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Augustus  Morti- 
mer. This  formal  introduction  flurried 
Madam  Melcombe  a  little.  "  The  gen- 
tlemen are  coming,"  the  nurse  almost 
whispered  ;  and  then  she  withdrew,  and 
shutting  the  glass  doors  behind  her,  left 
this  mother  to  meet  with  these  sons. 

Whatever  anxiety,  whatever  sensations 
of  maternal  affection  might  have  been 
stirring  within  her,  it  is  certain  that  her 
first  feeling  was  one  of  intense  surprise. 
The  well-remembered  faces  that  she  had 
cherished  now  for  much  more  than  half  a 
century  —  the  tall,  beautiful  youth  —  the 
fine  boy,  almost  a  child,  that  had  gone  off 
with  him,  could  they  be  now  before  her  ? 
She  was  not  at  all  oblivious  of  the  flight 
of  time;  she  did  not  forget  that  the 
eldest  of  these  sons  was  scarcely  nine- 
teen years  younger  than  herself ;  yet  she 
had  made  no  defined  picture  of  their 
present  faces  in  her  mind,  and  it  was  not 
without  a  troubled  sense  of  wonder  that 
she  rose  and  saw  coming  on  towards  her 
two  majestic  old  men,  with  hair  as  white 
as  snow. 

Her  first  words  were  simple  and  hesi- 
tating. She  immediately  knew  them  from 
one  another. 

"  Son  Dan'el,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
taller,  "  I  expect  this  is  you  ;  "  and  she 
shifted  her  staff  to  her  left  hand  while  be 
took  the  right ;  and  then  the  other  old 
man,  coming  up,  stooped,  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead. 

Madam  Melcombe  shed  a  few  tears. 
Both  her  sons  looked  disturbed,  and  very 
ill  at  ease.  She  sat  down  again,  and  they 
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sat  opposite  to  her.  Then  there  was  such 
a  loog,  awkward  pause,  and  her  poor 
band  trembled  so  much,  that  at  last,  as  if 
io  order  to  give  her  time  to  feel  more  at 
ease,  her  younger  son  began  to  talk  to 
her  of  her  granddaughter  who  lived  with 
her,  and  ot  her  little  great-grandson, 
Peter  Melcombe.  He  hoped,  he  said 
with  gravity,  that  they  were  well. 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  that 
either  of  them  could  think  of  to  say ;  and 
presently,  helped  by  the  rest  their  words 
pve  her,  Madam  Melcombe  recovered 
ber  self-possession. 

"Son  Dan'el,"  she  said,  "my  time 
mast  be  short  now ;  and  I  have  sent  for 
you  and  your  brother  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you.  1  could  not  lie  easy  in  my  grave," 
she  continued,  "if  I  thought  there  would 
be  nobody  of  all  my  children  to  follow  me, 
I  have  none  but  poor  Peter's  daughter 
and  grandson  here  now,  and  I  hope  you 
and  Augustus  and  your  sons  will  come  to 
my  funeral.  I  liope  you'll  promise  me 
faithfully,  both  of  you,  that  you'll  certain- 
ly come  and  follow  me  to  the  grave.*' 

A  silence  followed.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  both  the  sons  was  evident. 

They  had  hoped,  the  younger  re- 
marked, that  she  might  have  had  some- 
thing else  to  say. 

No,  she  had  not,  she  answered.  Where 
would  be  the  good  of  that  ?  They  had 
written  to  her  often  enough  about  that. 

And  then  she  went  on  to  repeat  her 
request.  There  was  nothing  she  would 
not  do  for  them,  nothing,  if  they  would 
but  promise  to  come. 

'•So  be  it,"  replied  the  elder;  "but 
then,  you  must  make  me  a  promise,  moth- 
er, in  your  turn." 

•*  It  isn't  the  land  ?  "  she  inquired,  with 
humble  hesitation."  I  should  be  agree- 
able to  that." 

"  No,  God  forbid  !  What  you  have  to 
promise  me  is,  that  if  I  come  to  your  fu- 
ncrdl,  you  will  make  such  a  will  that  not 
one  acre  of  the  land  or  one  shilling  you 
possess  shall  ever  come  to  me  or  mine." 

"And,"  said  the  other  promptly,  "I 
make  the  same  promise,  on  the  same 
condition." 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  deeper 
and  more  intense  than  the  first.  The 
old  mother's  face  passed  through  many 
changes,  always  with  an  air  of  cogitation 
and  trouble  ;  and  the  old  sons  watched 
ber  in  such  suspense  of  all  movement, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  scarcely  breaihed. 

"You  sent  your  cards  in,"  she  said 
as  if  with  sudden  recollection,  "  to  re- 


mind me  that  you'd  kept  your  father's 
name  ?" 

"  Nothing  will  ever  induce  either  of  us 
to  change  it,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You're  very  hard  on  me.  Son  Dan'el," 
she  said  at  last ;  "  for  you  know  you  was 
always  my  favourite  son." 

A  touching  thing  to  say  to  such  an  old 
man  ;  but  there  was  no  repljr. 

"  And  I  never  took  any  pride  in  Peter," 
she  continued,  "he  was  that  undutiful; 
and  his  grandson's  a  mere  child." 

Still  no  reply. 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  if  I  could  get  speech 
of  you,  I  should  find  you'd  got  reasonable 
with  age,  Dan'el;  for  God  knows  you 
was  as  innocent  of  it  as  the  babe  unborn." 

Old  Daniel  Mortimer  sighed  deeply. 
They  had  been  parted  nearly  sixty  years, 
but  their  last  words  and  their  first  words 
had  been  on  the  same  subject ;  and  it 
was  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  both  as  if 
only  a  few  days  had  intervened  between 
them.  Still  it  seemed  he  could  find  noth- 
ing to  say,  and  she,  rousing  up,  cried  out 
passionately,  — 

"Would  you  have  had  me  denounce 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  no,"  answered  the  young- 
er. 

She  noticed  the  different  appellation 
instantly,  and  turning  on  him,  said,  with 
vigour  and  asperity,  — 

"  And  you,  Augustus,  that  I  hear  is 
rich,  and  nas  settled  all  your  daughters 
well,  and  got  a  son  of  your  own,  you 
might  know  a  parent's  feelings.  It's  ill 
done  of  you  to  encourage  Dan'el  in  his 
obstinacy." 

Then,  seeing  that  her  words  did  not 
produce  the  slightest  effect,  she  threw 
her  lace  apron  over  her  bead,  and  press- 
ing her  wrinkled  hands  against  her  face, 
gave  way  to  silent  tears. 

"  I'm  a  poor  miserable  old  woman,"  she 
presently  cried;  "and  if  there's  to  be 
nobody  out  that  child  and  the  tenants  to 
follow  me  to  the  grave,  it'll  be  the  death 
of  me  to  know  it,  I'm  sure  it  will." 

With  an  air  of  indescribable  depression, 
the  elder  son  then  repeated  the  same 
promise  he  had  given  before,  and  added 
the  same  condition. 

The  younger  followed  his  example,  and 
thereupon  humbly  taking  down  the  lace 
from  her  face,  and  mechanically  smooth- 
ing it  over  her  aged  knees,  she  gave  the 
promise  required  of  her,  and  placed  her 
hand  on -a  prayer-book  which  was  lyin^ 
on  the  small  table  beside  her,  as  if  to  add 
emphasis  and  solemnity  to  her  words. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
ACCIPE  HOC. 

After  she  had  received  the  promise 
she  desired  from  her  sons  —  a  promise 
burdened  with  so  strange  a  condition  — 
Madam  Melcombe  seemed  to  lose  all  the 
keenness  and  energy,  she  had  displayed 
at  first. 

She  had  desired  above  all  things  that 
honour  should  be  shown  to  her  in  her 
death  ;  her  mind  often  occupied  itself 
with  strange  interest  and  pertinacity  on 
the  details  of  her  funeral.  All  her  wishes 
respecting  it  had  lone;  been  known  to  her 
granddaughters,  but  ner  eldest  surviving 
son  had  never  been  mentioned  by  name 
to  them.  She  alwavs  spoke  of  nim  a$ 
"the  chief  mourner. 

Suddenly,  however,  it  appeared  to  have 
occurred  to  her  that  he  might  not  be 
present  at  it,  after  all.  Everything  must 
De  risked  to  ascertain  this.  She  must 
write,  she  roust  entreat  his  presence. 
But  when  he  and  his  brother  sent  in  their 
cards  she,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
perceived  that  all  she  had  done  was  use- 
Jess.  She  saw  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
situation  ;  for  this  estate  had  come  to 
her  through  the  failure  of  heirs  male  to 
her  father,  and  it  was  the  provision  of  his 
will  that  she  and  her  heirs  should  take 
back  his  name  —  the  name  of  Melcombe. 

She  knew  well  that  these  two  sons  had 
always  retained  their  father's  name  ;  but 
when  they  sent  it  in  to  her,  she  instinct- 
ively perceived  their  meaning.  They 
were  calling  her  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
she  was  sure  now  that  they  never  meant 
to  change  it. 

She  had  not  behaved  kindly  or  justly 
to  her  grandson's  widow,  for  people  had 
called  little  Peter  her  heir,  and  she  had 
not  contradicted  them.  But  she  had 
never  made  a  will ;  and  she  secretly 
hoped  that  at  the  last  something  would 
occur  to  prevent  her  doing  so. 

Everything  was  absolutely  in  her  own 
power,  to  leave  as  she  pleased ;  but  a 
half  superstitious  feeling  prompted  her  to 
wait.  She  wished  her  eldest  surviving 
son  to  inherit  the  estate ;  but  sad  re- 
flection seemed  to  assure  her  that  if  it 
siniplv  lapsed  to  him  as  heir-at-law,  he 
woula  think  that  next  thing  to  receiv- 
ing it  through  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  she  was  such  an  unhappy 
mother,  that  she  had  reason  to  suppose 
he  might  prefer  that  to  a  direct  bequest 
from  her.  So  she  left  the  kindly  women 
who  shared  her  seclusion  entirely  unpro- 
vided for,  and  the  long  services  of  her 


old  domestics  unrewarded,  in  order  to 
flatter  the  supposed  prejudices  of  this  un- 
known son,  who  was  destined  now  to 
show  her  how  little  he  cared  for  all  her 
forethought,  and  all  her  respect  for  his 
possible  wishes. 

This  was  now  over.  She  felt  that  she 
was  foiled.  She  sat,  leaning  her  chin  on 
the  top  of  her  staff,  not  able  to  find  any- 
thing more  to  say ;  and  every  moment 
they  spent  together,  the  mother  and  sons 
became  more  painfully  embarrassed,  more 
restless  and  more  restrained. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Peter's  mother  and 
aunt,  just  as  unconscious  that  his  heir- 
ship had  ever  been  a  doubt,  as  that  it  had 
been  secured  to  him  then  and  there,  sat 
waiting  below,  dressed  in  their  best,  to 
receive  these  visitors,  and  press  them  to 
partake  of  a  handsome  collation  that  had 
been  prepared  by  their  mother's  order, 
and  was  now  spread  for  them  with  un- 
wonted state  and  profusion  in  the  best 
parlour. 

This  large  room  had  not  been  used  for 
forty  years  ;  but  as  it  was  always  kept  with 
closed  shutters,  excepting  on  those  days 
when  it  received  a  thorough  and  care  ful 
cleaning,  the  furniture  was  less  faded 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  the 
old  leather-backed  chairs,  ebony  cabinets, 
and  quaint  mirrors  leaning  out  from  the 
walls,  looked  almost  as  fresh  as  ever. 

**  Only  let  me  get  speech  of  them,"  the 
mother  had  thought,  "and  all  may  yet 
come  right  between  us ;  for  it's  a  long 
time  ago,  a  weary  while  since  we  parted, 
and  they  ought  to  find  it  easier  to  forget 
than  I  Qo  !  "  then  she  had  charged  her 
granddaughter,  when  the  lunch  was  ready, 
to  ring  a  bell,  and  she  would  send  them 
down,  "  Or  even,  mayhap,  I  may  come 
down  myself,"  she  had  added,  "leaning 
on  the  arm  of  my  son." 

So  the  bell  was  rung,  and  Laura  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  waited  for  the 
grandmother  and  her  guests  with  no  lit- 
tle trepidation. 

They  had  not  intended  to  be  cordial. 
Their  notion  of  their  own  part  in  this  inter- 
view was  that  they  should  be  able  to  show 
a  certain  courteous  coldness,  a  certain 
calm  gravity  in  their  demeanor  towards 
these  two  uncles,  but  neither  of  them  knew 
much  of  the  world  or  of  herself.  They 
no  sooner  saw  the  majestic  old  men  come 
in  without  their  mother,  than  Laura,  feel- 
ing herself  blush  down  to  her  very  finger- 
tips, retreated  into  the  background,  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe,  suddenly  finding 
that  she  had  forgotten  what  she  had  in- 
tended to  say,  could  scarcely  collect 
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enough  composure  to  answer  the  gentle 
courtesy  of  their  rather  distant  greeting. 

A  sort  of  urban  polish  struck  tier  coun- 
try sense,  making  her  feel  at  once  that 
she  was  a  rustic,  and  that  they  belonged 
to  a  wider  and  more  cultivated  world. 
She  felt  herself  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
was  angry  with  herself  that  it  should  be 
80,  in  that  house  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  where  she  had  every  right  to  hold 
ap  her  head,  and  they  had  surely  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Peter  was  the  only  person  present  who 
was  at  ease ;  the  unwonted  joy  of  finding 
himself  in  the  "great  parlour"  had  ex- 
cited him.  He  had  been  wandering 
about  examining  the  china  vases  and 
admiring  the  little  rainbows  which  sun- 
shine struck  out  from  the  cut-glass  bor- 
ders of  the  mirrors. 

He  was  very  well  pleased  to  include 
two  gjeat-uncles  among  the  new  and  in- 
teresting objects  about  him.  He  came 
up  when  called  by  one  of  them,  an- 
swered a  few  simple  questions  with  child- 
like docility,  and  macle  his  mother  more 
sure  than  before  that  these  dignified  old 
men  were  treating  him,  her  sister-in-law, 
and  herself,  with  a  certain  pathetic  gen- 
tleness that  was  almost  conciescension. 

Indeed,  both  the  ladies  perceived  this, 
but  they  also  saw  that  they  could  not  play 
the  part  their  old  relation  had  assigned 
to  them.  Such  a  handsome  collation 
as  it  was  too,  but  each,  after  accepting 
a  biscuit  and  a  g^ass  of  cider  (the  very 
finest  cider  and  more  than  ten  years  old) 
rose  as  if  to  take  leave.  One  patted 
Peter  on  the  head,  and  the  other  ordered 
the  chaise.  Neither  Laura  nor  Mrs.  Peter 
Melcombe  could  find  courage  to  press 
them  to  eat,  though  their  secluded  lives 
and  old-fashioned  manners  would  have 
made  them  quite  capable  of  doine  so  if 
they  had  felt  at  ease.  They  lookedat  one 
another  as  the  two  grand  old  men  with- 
drew, and  their  first  words  were  of  the 
disappointment  the  grandmother  would 
feel  when  she  heard  that  they  had  hardly 
eaten  anything  at  all. 

Madam  Melcombe,  however,  asked  no 
question.  She  was  found  by  them  when 
Mr.  Mortimer  and  his  brother  had  with- 
drawn sitting  in  her  favourite  alcove  with 
her  chin  resting  upon  her  sta£L  She  was 
deep  in  thought,  and  excepting  that  she 
watched  the  chaise  drearily  as  it  wound 
down  among  the  apple  and  pear  trees  and 
was  lost  to  sieht,  she  did  not  appear  to 
be  thinking  of  her  sons.  Nor  did  she 
mention  them  again,  excepting  with  ref- 
erence to  her  funeral 
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"  He's  a  fine  man,"  she  remarked  in  a 
querulous  tone  ;  "  he'll  look  grand  in  his 
cloak  and  scarf  when  he  stands  over 
my  grave  with  his  hat  off  ;  and  I  think 
(though  Dan'el,  you  understand  is  to  be 
chief  mourner)  that  he  and  his  brother 
had  better  follow  me  side  by  side,  and 
their  two  sons  after  them." 

How  little  Laura  and  Mrs.  Peter  Mel- 
combe had  ever  thought  about  these  old 
men,  or  supposed  that  they  were  fre- 
quently present  to  the  mother's  mind  ! 
And  yet  now  there  seemed  to  be  evidence 
that  this  was  the  case. 

Two  or  three  guarded  questions  asked 
the  next  day  brought  answers  which 
showed  her  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
their  circumstances  than  she  commonly 
admitted.  She  had  always  possessed  a 
portrait  in  oils  of  her  son  Daniel.  It  had 
been  painted  before  he  left  home,  and 
kept  him  always  living  as  a  beautiful  fair- 
haired  youth  in  her  recollection.  She 
took  pains  to  acquaint  herself  with  his 
affairs,  though  she  never  opened  her  lips 
concerning  them  to  those  about  her. 

His  first  marriage  had  been  disastrous. 
His  wife  had  deserted  him,  leaving  him 
with  one  child  only,  a  daughter.  Upon 
the  death  of  this  poor  woman  many  years 
afterwards,  he  had  married  a  widow 
whose  third  husband  he  was,  yet  who  was 
still  young,  scarcely  so  old  as  his  daugh- 
ter. 

Concerning  this  lady  and  her  children 
the  poor  old  mother-in-law  continually 
cogitated,  having  a  common  little  photo- 
graphic likeness  of  her  in  which  she  tried 
to  find  the  wifely  love  and  contentment 
and  all  the  other  endearing  qualities  she 
had  heard  of.  For  at  rare  intervals  one 
or  other  of  her  sons  would  write  to  her, 
and  then  she  always  perceived  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Daniel  Mortimer  made  her 
husband  happy.  She  would  be  told  from 
time  to  time  that  he  was  much  attached 
to  young  Brandon,  the  son  of  her  first 
marriage,  and  that  from  her  three  daugh- 
ters by  her  second  marriage  he  constant- 
ly received  the  love  and  deference  due  to 
a  father. 

But  this  cherished  wife  had  now  died 
also,  and  had  left  Daniel  Mortimer  with 
one  son,  a  fine  youth  already  past  child- 
hood. 

Old  Madam  Melcombe's  heart  went 
into  mournins;  for  her  daughter-in-law 
whom  she  had  never  seen.  None  but  the 
husband,  whose  idol  she  was,  lamented 
her  longer  and  more.  Only  fifty  miles 
off,  but  so  remote  in  her  seclusion,  so 
shut  away,  so  forgotten;  perhaps  Mrs. 
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Daniel  Mortimer  did  not  think  once  in  a 
season  of  her  husband's  mother ;  but 
every  day  the  old  woman  had  thought  of 
her  as  a  consoler  and  a  delight,  and  when 
her  favourite  son  retired  she  soon  took 
out  the  photograph  again  and  looked 
sadly  at  those  features  that  he  had  held 
so  dear. 

But  she  did  not  speak  much  of  either 
son,  only  repeating  from  time  to  time, 
"  He's  a  fine  man  ;  they're  fine  men,  both 
of  them.  They'll  look  erand  in  their 
scarfs  and  cloaks  at  my  ftneral.'* 

It  was  not  ordained,  however,  that  the 
funeral  should  take  place  yet  awhile. 

The  summer  flushed  into  autumn,  then 
the  apples  and  pears  dropped  and  were 
wasted  in  the  garden,  even  the  red-streak 
apples,  that  in  all  the  cider-country  are 
so  highly  prized.  Then  snow  came  and 
covered  all. 

Madam  Melcombe  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  she  liked  her  garden  best  in 
winter.  She  could  wish  to  leave  it  for 
good  when  it  was  lapped  up  under  a  thick 
fall  of  snow.  Yet  she  saw  the  snow  melt 
again  and  the  leaves  break  forth,  and  at 
last  she  saw  the  first  pale-green  spires 
shoot  up  out  of  the  bed  of  lilies. 

But  the  longest  life  must  end  at  last, 
the  best  little  boys  will  sometimes  be  dis- 
obedient. 

It  appears  strange  to  put  these  things 
together;  but  if  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  one  another,  Peter  did  not  know  it. 

He  knew  and  felt  one  day  that  he  had 
been  a  naughty  boy,  very  naughty,  for  in 
fact  he  had  got  down  into  the  garden, 
but  he  also  knew  that  he  had  not  found 
the  top  he  went  to  look  for,  and  that  his 
grandmother  had  taken  from  him  what  he 
did  find. 

This  punishment  he  deserved  ;  he  had 
it  and  no  other.  It  came  about  in  this 
wise. 

It  was  a  sweet  April  day,  almost  the 
last  of  the  month.  All  the  cherry-trees 
were  in  full  flower ;  the  pear-trees  were 
coming  out,  and  the  young  thickets  in 
the  garden  were  bending  low  with  lilac- 
blossom,  but  Peter  was  miserable. 

He  was  leaning  his  arms  over  the  bal- 
ustrade, and  the  great  red  peonies  and 
loose  anemones  were  staring  up  at  him 
so  that  he  could  see  down  into  their  cen- 
tral folds  ;  but  what  is  April,  and  what  is 
a  half-holiday,  and  what  indeed  is  life 
itself  when  one  has  lost  perhaps  the  most 
excellent  top  that  boy  ever  spun,  and  the 
loudest  hummer  ?  And  then  he  had 
taken  such  care  of  it.  Never  but  once, 
only  this  once,  had  he  spun  it  in  the  gal- 


lery at  all,  and  yet  this  once  of  all  mis* 
fortunes  it  had  rolled  its  last  circle  out 
so  far  that  the  balustrade  had  struck  it, 
and  in  the  leap  of  its  rebound  it  had 
sprung  over. 

At  nrst  he  felt  as  if  he  should  like  to 
cry.  Then  a  wild  and  daring  thought 
came  and  shook  at  the  verv  doors  of  his 
heart.  What  if  he  climbeci  over  the  gate 
and  got  down,  and,  finding  his  top, 
brought  it  up  so  quickly  that  no  one 
would  ever  know  ? 

His  mother  and  aunt  were  gone  out  for 
a  walk ;  his  great-grandmother  and  the 
nurse  were  nodding  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire.  It  was  only  three  o'clock,  and 
yet  they  had  dined,  and  they  were  never 
known  to  rouse  themselves  up  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  at*  that  time  of  day. 

He  took  one  turn  along  the  gallery 
again,  peeped  in  at  the  parlour  window, 
then  in  a  great  hurry  he  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  climbed  over  the  wooden 
gate,  got  down  the  rotten  old  steps,  and 
in  two  minutes  was  up  to  his  neck  in  a 
mass  of  tangled  blossoms.  Then  be 
began  to  feel  that  passion  of  deep  delight 
which  is  born  of  adventure  and  curios- 
ity. He  quite  forgot  his  top :  indeed, 
there  was  no  chance  of  finding  it.  He 
began  to  wade  about,  and  got  deeper  and 
deeper  in.  Sometimes  quite  over-can- 
opied, he  burrowed  his  way  half  smoth- 
ered with  flowers  ;  sometimes  emerging, 
he  cast  back  a  stealthy  glance  to  the 
gallery. 

At  last  he  had  passed  across  the  lawn, 
arrived  almost  at  the  very  end  of  the 
garden,  and  down  among  the  broken 
trellis-work  of  the  arbour  three  nests  of 
the  yellow-hammer  were  visible  at  the 
same  time.  He  did  not  know  which  to 
lay  hands  on  first.  He  thou^jht  he  had 
never  been  so  happy' in  his  life,  or  so 
much  afraid. 

But  time  pressed.  He  knew  now  that 
he  should  certainly  climb  over  that  gate 
again,  though  for  the  present  he  did  not- 
dare  to  stay  ;  and  stooping,  almost  creep- 
ing, over  the  open  lawn  and  the  bed  of 
lilies,  he  began  to  work  his  way  home- 
ward by  the  wall,  and  through  old  bor- 
ders where  the  thickest  trees  and  shrubs 
had  always  grown. 

At  last,  after  pushing  on  for  a  little 
distance,  he  paused  to  rest  in  a  clump  of 
fir-trees,  one  of  which  had  been  dead  for 
so  many  years  that  all  its  twigs  and  smaller 
boughs  had  decayed  and  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Only  the  large  branches,  gaunt 
and  skeleton-like,  were  left  standing,  and 
in  a  fork  between  two  of  these  and  quite 
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within  his  reach,  in  a  lump  of  soft  felt,  or 
perhaps  beaver,  he  noticed  something 
that  glittered.  Peter  drew  it  away  from 
the  soft  material  it  was  lying  amon^,  and 
looked  at  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  gold  band 
—  perhaps  it  was  gold  lace,  for  it  was 
flexible  —  he  had  often  heard  of  gold  lace, 
but  had  not  seen  an  v.  As  he  drew  it 
away  something  else  that  depended  from 
a  morsel  of  the  lump  of  rag  fell  away 
from  it,  and  dropped  at  his  feet.  It 
might  have  been  some  sort  of  badge  or 
ornament,  but  it  was  not  perfect,  though 
it  still  glittered,  for  it  had  threads  of  gold 
wrought  in  it.  "  This  i$  almost  in  the 
shape  of  an  anchor,"  said  Peter,  as  he 
wrapped  the  gold  band  round  it,  "  and  I 
think  it  must  have  been  lost  here  for  ages ; 
perhaps  ever  since  that  old  Uncle  Morti- 
mer that  I  saw  was  a  little  boy.** 

So  then  with  the  piece  of  gold  band 
wrapped  round  his  hand  he  began  to 
press  on,  and  if  he  had  not  stopped  to 
mark  the  places  where  two  or  three  more 
nests  were,  he  would  have  been  quicker 
still. 

On  and  on,  how  dangerously  delightful 
his  adventure  had  been  1  What  would 
become  of  him  if  he  could  not  get  down 
to-morrow  ? 

On  and  on,  his  heart  beat  with  exulta- 
tion ;  he  was  close  to  the  steps  and  he 
had  not  been  discovered  ;  he  was  close 
to  the  top  of  them  and  had  not  been  dis- 
covered ;  he  was  just  about  to  climb  over 
when  he  heard  a  cry  that  rang  in  his  ears 
long  after,  a  sharp,  piercing  cry,  and  turn- 
ing he  saw  his  great-grandmother  in  her 
cloak  and  hood  standing  in  the  entrance 
of  the  alcove,  and  reaching  out  her  hands 
as  if  she  wanted  to  come  and  meet  him, 
but  could  not  stir. 

"  Peter  !  Peter !  Peter ! "  she  cried, 
and  her  voice  seem'ed  to  echo  all  over  the 
place. 

Peter  tumbled  over  the  gate  as  fast  as 
he  possibly  could  *,  and  as  she  still  cried, 
he  ran  to  her  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

All  in  a  moment  she  seemed  to  become 
quite  still,  and  though  she  trembled  as 
she  seized  him,  she  did  not  scold  him  at 
all ;  while  he  mumbled  out,  "  I  only  just 
went  down  for  a  very  little  while.  I  only 
wanted  just  to  look  for  my  top  ;  I  didnH 
take  any  of  the  nests,"  he  continued, 
mentioning  the  most  valuable  things  he 
had  been  amongst,  according  to  bis  own 
opinion. 

His  grandmother  had  let  go  his  hand 
and  raised  herself  upright ;  her  eyes  were 
'  on  the  bit  of  gold  band.   "  What's  that  ?  " 
she  said  faintly. 
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"  It's  nothing  particular,"  said  Peter, 
unwinding  it  slowly  from  his  hand,  and 
humbly  giving  it  up.  "  It's  nothing  but 
a  little  sort  of  a  gold  band  and  an  orna- 
ment that  I  found  stuck  in  a  tree,"  Then 
Peter,  observing  by  her  silence  how  high 
his  misdemeanour  had  been,  began  to 
sob  a  little,  and  then  to  make  a  few  ex- 
cuses, and  then  to  say  he  hoped  his 
grandmother  would  forgive  him. 

No  answer. 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it,"  he  next  said. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  say  more  than 
that,  and  he  looked  up  at  her.  She  was 
not  regarding  him  at  all,  not  attending  to 
what  he  had  said,  her  face  was  very  white, 
she  was  clutching  the  bit  of  gold  lace  in 
her  hand,  and  her  wide-open  eyes  were 
staring  at  something  above  his  head. 

"Peter!  Peter!  Peter  1»  she  cried 
again,  in  a  strangely  sharp  and  ringing 
voice.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would  fall, 
and  Peter  caught  hold  of  her  arm  and 
held  her,  while  Uie  thought  darted  through 
his  mind,  that  perhaps  she  had  called  him 
at  first  because  she  was  ill,  and  wanted 
him  to  hold  her,  not  because  she  had  ob- 
served his  visit  to  the  garden.  He  felt 
sure  she  could  hardly  stand,  and  he  was 
very  much  frightened,  but  in  a  moment 
the  nurse,  having  heard  her  cry,  came 
running  out,  and  betwe^  them  they 
guided  her  to  her  chair  in  the  alcove. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  grandmother,"  Peter 
sobbed,  "  and  really,  really  I  didn't  take 
any  nest  or  lilies  or  anything  at  all,  but 
only  that  bit  of  stuff.  I'll  never  do  it 
again." 

As  he  spoke  he  saw  his  mother  and 
aunt  coming  up  with  looks  of  grief  and 
awe,  and  on  looking  into  his  grand- 
mother's face  he  beheld,  child  that  he 
was,  a  strange  shadow  passing  over  it, 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  he  instinctively 
knew  what  it  was. 

"  Can't  you  move  poor  grandmother 
out  of  the  sun  ?"  he  sobbed.  "  O  do  I  I 
know  she  doesn't  like  it  to  shine  in  her 
eyes." 

"  Hush  I  huah  !  "  his  mother  presently 
found  voice  enough  to  say  amid  her  tears. 
"  What  can  it  signify  ?  " 

After  that  Peter  cried  very  heartily 
because  everybody  else  did,  but  in  a  little 
while  when  his  grandmother  had  been 
able  to  drink  some  cordial,  and  while  they 
were  rubbing  her  cold  hands,  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  then  he  thought  perhaps 
she  was  going  to  get  better.  O,  how  ear- 
nestly he  hoped  it  might  be  so  ! 

But  there  was  no  getting  better  for 
Madam  Melcombe.    She  sat  very  still 
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for  some  mmut.es,  and  looked  like  one 
newly  awakened  and  very  much  amazed, 
then,  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  about 
her,  she  rose  without  any  aid,  and  stood 
holding  by  her  high  sta£E,  while,  with  a 
slightly  distraught  air,  she  bowed  to  them, 
first  one  and  then  another. 
"  Well,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
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ness,  my  dears,"  she  said,  all  your  kind- 
ness. I  may  as  well  go  to  them  now ; 
they've  been  waiting  for  me  a  lon^;  time. 
Good  Lord  I "  she  exclaimed,  lifting  up 
her  eyes,  "  Good  Lord  I  what  a  meeting 
it  will  be  I " 

Then  she  sank  down  into  her  chair 
again,  and  in  a  moment  was  gone. 


Immediately  outside  the  sacred  fane  of 
Ataschkja,  where  the  eternal  fires  of  Baku 
are  religiously  guarded,  extensive  chemical 
works  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  es- 
tablished for  the  preparation  of  petroleum. 
Here  the  combustible  gases  as  they  issue 
from  the  soil  are  collected  and  ultimately 
utilized  as  a  source  of  heat  in  distilliiv^  the 
naphtha  which  is  so  abundantly  distributed 
throughout  the  peninsula  of  Abscheron.  A 
visit  to  this  remarkable  locality  has  enabled 
Herr  Trautschold,  of  Moscow,  to  lay  before 
the  German  Geological  Society  an  interesting 
paper,  "  C/tdtr  die  Naphtaquellen  von  Baku^" 
which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Society's  Zeitschrift,  Accompanying  the  me- 
moir is  a  map  of  the  penmsma  on  which 
Baku  is  situated,  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  numerous  mud-volcanoes,  the  springs  of 
naphtha,  and  the  sources  of  the  inflammable 
gases.  Four  distinct  kinds  of  springs  may  be 
distinguished,  according  as  they  yield  fresh 
water,  salt  water,  naphtha,  or  gaseous  pro- 
ducts. The  gases  are  most  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ssurachany,  while  the 
naphtha  is  found  chiefly  in  the  district  of 
Balachany.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  soil  throughout  the  entire  district  is  more 
or  less  charged  with  naphtha ;  thus  it  exudes 
from  the  ground  in  company  with  the  gaseous 
hydrocar1x)ns,  and  it  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  salt  water  in  the  mud-volcanoes.  The 
naphtha  profusely  thrown  out  from  these 
sources  becomes  inspissated  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  ultimately  hardens  to  a 
solid-  bituminous  mass.  This  consolidated 
naphtha,  known  under  its  Tatar  name  of  kir^ 
is  not  only  used  as  a  fuel,  but  is  employed  in 
the  town  of  Baku  for  roofing  and  other  piur- 
poses.  The  naphtha  is  chiefly  derived  from 
beds  of  sand  arid  sandstone  of  Upper  Tertiary 
age,  but  the  ultimate  origin  of  this  and  of  the 
gaseous  hydrocarbons  is  a  standing  enigma  to 
the  chemical  geologist  Trautschold  could 
find  in  the  naphtha-bearing  beds  no  trace  of 
vegetable  structures  which  might  have  yielded 
the  organic  materiab,  and  from  some  excava- 
tions m  sand  charged  with  naphtha  he  ob- 


tained only  shells  of  Cardium  trigonoides,  PalU 
and  Mytilus  pdymorpkusy  Pall.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  animal  matter  of  these  molluscs, 
under  peculiar  conditions  of  decomposition, 
could  have  yielded  the  hydrocarbonaceons 
products  in  question  ?  Academy. 


It  seems  to  be  very  probable  that  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico,  which  has  to  a 
great  extent  succeeded  that  of  cotton,  will 
eventually  give  place  to  the  growth  of  coffee 
on  a  large  scale.  Referring  to  this  subject 
the  British  consul  sajp :  —  "The  geograpmcal 
configuration  of  the  island  would  almost  lead 
to  the  anticipation  that  some  less  succulent 
plant  than  the  cane  should  supersede  it  in  the 
district  of  Guayama.  Some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  of  the  island  are  situated  in  it,  and 
in  favourable  seasons  no  other  part  of  Porto 
Rico  can  rival  its  fecundity ;  but  the  island  is 
divided  from  east  to  west  by  a  ranee  of  moun- 
tains, the  highest  of  which,  LaquilTo,  is  at  the 
extreme  east,  and  at  the  southern  foot  of  this 
mountain  Guayama  is  situated.  The  trade- 
winds  blowing  from  the  north-east  cause  the 
rain-clouds  to  strike  the  northern  side  of 
Laquillo,  and  .they  are  carried  along  the 
northern  face  of  the  Sierra,  a  limited  portion 
passing  over  their  summits  to  the  south  side. 
Thus  Guayama  and  Ponce  are  subject  to 
drought  In  the  rich  and  populous  district  of 
Ponce  this  natural  impediment  has  been  over- 
come by  an  efficient  system  of  irrigation,  but 
Guayama  is  less  favourably  situated  in  all  re> 
spects ;  its  position  immediately  south  of  La- 
quillo too  often  occasions  the  drought  to 
continue,  the  soil  is  burnt  up  and  divested  of 
all  fertility,  and  the  residents  are  neither  suffi- 
cientljr  rich  nor  sufficiently  numerous  to  artifi- 
cially irrigate  their  lands  as  their  neighbours 
in  Fonce  have  done.  The  conseauence  is, 
that  the  crops  are  very  uncertain  in  their  yield, 
and  it  is  expected  that  if  something  is  not 
done  to  ensure  irrigation,  there  will  very  soon 
be  no  produce  at  all."  Natore. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  BARRY  CQRNWALL,  ETC. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  BARRY  CORNWALL. 
(OcroBER  4,  1874.) 

L 

In  the  garden  of  death,  where  the  singers 
whose  names  are  deathless 
One  with  another  make  music  unheard  of 

Where  the  dead  sweet  roses  fade  not  of  hps 

long  breathless, 
And  the  fair  eyes  shine  that  shall  weep  not 

or  change  again, 
Who  comes  now  crowned  with  the  blossom  of 

snow-white  years  ?  .    j  j 

What  music  is  this  that  the  world  of  the  dead 

men  hears  ? 

IL 

Beloved  of  men,  whose  words  on  our  lips  were 
honey, 

Whose  name  in  our  ears  and  our  fathers* 

ears  was  sweet. 
Like  summer  gone  forth  of  the  land  his  songs 

made  sunny. 
To  the  beautiful  veiled  bright  world  where 

the  glad  ghosts  meet,  ^  , 

Child  with  father,  and  bridegroom  with  bride, 

and  anguish  with  rest. 
No  soul  shall  pass  of  a  singer  than  this  more 

blest 

IIL 

Blest  for  the  jrears*  sweet  sake  that  were  filled 

and  brightened, 
As  a  forest  with  birds,  with  the  fruit  and 

the  flower  of  his  song,  , 
For  the  souls'  sake  blest  that  heard,  and  their 

cares  were  lightened, 
For  the  hearts'  sake  blest  that  have  fostered 

his  name  so  long, 
By  the  living  and  dead  lips  blest  that  have 

loved  his  name. 
And  clothed  with  their  praise  and  crowned 

with  their  love  for  fame. 

IV. 

Ah,  fair  and  fragrant  his  fame  as  flowers  that 
close  not. 

That  shrink  not  by  day  for  heat  or  for  cold 
by  night. 

As  a  thought  in  the  heart  shall  increase  when 

the  heart's  self  knows  not. 
Shall  endure  in  our  ears  as  a  sound,  in  our 

eyes  as  a  light ; 
Shall  wax  with  the  years  that  wane  and  the 

seasons'  chime, 
As  a  white  rose  thomless  that  grows  in  the 

garden  of  time. 

V. 

The  same  year  calls,  and  one  goes  hence  with 
another. 

And  men  sit  sad  that  were  glad  for  their 

sweet  songs'  sake ; 
The  same  year  beckons,  and   elder  with 

younger  brother 
Takes  mutely  the  cup  from  his  hand  that 

we  all  shall  take. 


They  pass  ere  the  leaves  be  past  or  the  snows 
be  come ; 

And  the  birds  are  loud,  but  the  lips  that  out- 
sang  them  dumb. 

VL 

Time  takes  them  home  that  we  loved,  fair 
names  and  famous, 
To  the  soft  long  sleep,  to  the  broad  sweet 
bosom  of  death ; 
But  the  flower  of  their  souls  he  shall  take  not 

•  away  to  shame  us. 
Nor  the  lips  lack  song  forever  that  now  lack 
breath. 

For  with  us  shall  the  music  and  perfume  that 

die  not  dwell. 
Though  the  dead  to  our  dead  bid  welcome, 

and  we  farewell. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Fortnightly  Review. 


TO  DEATH. 


All  mirth  that  jocund  spirits  know ; 
All  joy  that  happiest  lives  contain ; 
All  youth  that  Heaven  gives  free  from  stain  ; 
All  truth  that  hath  but  lies  for  foe,  — 
These  were  our  gladsome  lot  before  the  pain 
That  fell  on  me  just  now  with  sudden  blow. 
These  were  my  own,  when  not  yet  from  me 
ta'en. 

She  prayed  the  Pale  Horse  would  at  least  step 
slow. 

Gone  is  the  light  from  out  my  life, 
Stays  but  the  chill  grey  world  unkind  ; 
Gone  is  the  darling  mistress,  —  wife  I 
But  when  she  drew  her  last  dear  breath. 
To  what  sphere  passed  her  matchless  mind  ? 
Men  call  life  "  hard."   But  more  hard  Death. 
^ist  December,  1874.  Spectator. 


TO  DEATH:  AN  ECHO. 

Yes,  Death  is  hard,  but  harder  'tis  to  see 
The  previous  hours  of  conscious  agony,  — 
To  hear  the  loved  one  whisper,  "  I  must  go  I  " 
And  feel  vou  cannot  stay  the  coming  blow. 
The  "  Grim  King  "  gives,  at  least,  eternal  rest, 
And  lulls  for  aye  the  pain  within  that  breast 
But  who  can  gauee  those  awful  moments  past 
Before  the  heaving  breast  has  breathed  its 
last? 

When  the  dear  lips  at  length  decline  to  take 
The  draught  that  skill  has  mingled  for  her 
sake, 

And  only  murmur,  "  I'm  so  weak  and  tired  ! 
Before  tne  morn  my  life  will  have  expired." 
Compared  with  torture  such  as  these  words 
give, 

Perhaps  'twere  better  to  have  ceased  to  live. 
A.  C.  W.  Spectoior. 
January  1,  1875. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MR.  LOWELL'S  POEM8. 

Many  years  ago,  being  in  profound 
ignorance  of  all  things  American,  we 
happened  to  stumble  upon  a  copy  of  the 
Biglow  Papers^  then  fresh  from  the  press. 
The  allusions  to  contemporary  political 
details  were  as  obscure  to  us  as  an 
£g>'ptian  hieroglyphic.  We  should  have 
been  hopelessly  floored  by  the  questions 
which  will  probably  be  set  in  some  exam- 
ination paper  of  the  future.  What  was 
that  **  darned  Proviso  matter "  about 
which  a  distinguished  candidate  never 
had  a  grain  of  doubt "  ?  Who  was  "  Da- 
vis of  Miss. "  ?  and  why  was  he  likely  to 
place  the  perfection  of  bliss  in  "  skinning 
that  same  old  coon  "  ?  What  was  the 
plan  which  chipped  the  shell  at  BufEalo 
of  setting  up  old  Van  "  ?  Upon  these 
and  numberless  other  difficulties,  some 
of  which,  it  may  be  added,  still  remain 
buried  for  us  in  the  profoundest  night, 
we  could  only  look  in  the  spirit  which 
causes  a  youthful  candidate  to  twist  his 
hair  into  knots,  and  vaguely  interrogate 
universal  space  in  hopes  of  an  answer. 
But  dark  as  the  allusions  might  be,  there 
was  a  spirit  and  humour  in  Mr.  Biglow's 
utterances  which  shone  through  all  su- 
perficial perplexities.  Whatever  might 
be  the  cause  of  his  excitement,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  amazing  shrewd- 
ness of  his  homely  satire.  John  P.  Rob- 
inson, in  particular,  became  a  cherished 
favourite,  and  his  immortal  saying  about 
the  ignorance  of  certain  persons  "  down 
in  Judee"  was  a  household  word  thence- 
forward. In  short,  we  enjoyed  the  rare 
pleasure  of  the  revelation  of  a  new  intel- 
lectual type,  and  one  of  no  common  vig- 
our and  originality.  "Through  coarse 
Thersites'  cloak,'*  says  the  pseudo-Car- 
lyle,  the  best  parody  of  the  original  we 
ever  encountered,  whose  critique  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  collected  poems,  we  have 
revelatit>n  of  the  heart,  world-glowing, 
world-clasping,  that  is  in  him.  Bravely 
he  grapples  with  the  life-problem  as  it 
presents  itself  to  him,  uncombed, shaggy, 
careless  of  the  *  nicer  proprieties,'  inex- 
pert of  'elegant  diction,'  yet  with  voice 
audible  enough  to  whoso  hath  ears,  up 
there  on  the  gravelly  side-hills,  or  dowrv 


on  the  splashy  India-rubber-like  marshes 
of  native  Jaalam."  And  truly,  though 
the  phrase  be  intentionally  grotesque,  it 
is  but  a  quaint  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 
It  was  impossible  even  for  readers  scan- 
dalously ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  great  warfare  in  which  he  was  an 
effective  combatant,  not  to  recognize  the 
genuine  literary  force  concealed  under 
this  eccentric  mask.  Later  familiarity, 
enlightened  by  the  course  of  that  warfare, 
has  only  increased  our  affection  for  the 
Biglow  Papers.  Indeed,  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  any  exact  parallel  for 
their  characteristic  merits.  The  now 
half-forgotten  "  Rolliad  "  and  the  poetry 
of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  are  to  some  ex- 
tent of  a  similar  character.  The  "Rol- 
liad "  is  full  of  satire,  brilliant  enough,  as 
one  might  have  thought,  to  escape  the 
common  doom  of  most  merely  personal 
invective.  The  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  is  per- 
haps wittier,  as  to  Englishmen  it  is  still 
more  intelligible  than  the  Biglow  Papers, 
The  ode  of  the  "  Needy  Knife-grinder," 
for  example,  has  a  fine  quality  of  wit,  which 
has  given  it  a  permanent  place  in  popu- 
lar memory,  and  it  will  probably  be  pre- 
ferred by  literary  critics  even  to  the  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  John  P.  Robinson.  But 
there  is  a  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  which  tells  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  "  Knife-grinder  "  is  sub- 
tantially  an  expression  of  the  contempt 
with  which  the  have-alls  regard  both  the 
lack-alls  and  the  wicked  demagogues  who 
would  trade  upon  their  discontent 
Translated  into  prose,  it  would  run  some- 
what to  this  effect :  "  I,  the  poet,  have  a 
large  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
you,  who  grind  my  knives,  have  only 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
If  anybody  should  try  to  persuade  you 
that  this  arrangement  is  not  part  of  the 
everlasting  order  of  things,  he  is  a 
wretched  humbug,  who  really  wants,  by 
trading  upon  your  discontent,  to  get  a 
larger  share  of  the  said  loaves  and  fishes 
for  himself."  Now  this  may  be,  and, 
with  certain  limitations,  it  probably  is, 
most  excellent  common  sense,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  generous  or  elevated 
sentiment.  The  fishwife  preaching  to 
the  eels  to  lie  still  whilst  she  is  skinning 
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them  is  always  more  or  less  in  a  false  po- 
sition ;  and)  consequently,  such  poetry 
as  that  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  is  doomed 
to  remain  in  the  regions  of  satire,  and 
can  hardly  rise  into  true  poetry.  Con- 
tempt for  human  misery,  and  even  for 
humbug  which  trades  upon  misery,  is  not 
the  raw  material  of  which  one  can  make 
an  ode  or  a  war-song.  Hosea  Biglow,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  most  deep  and 
genuine  sentiment  running  through  all 
his  quaint  and  even  riotous  humour.  His 
politics  may  strike  some  readers  as  fanat- 
ical, and  his  vieWs  of  war  as  formed  too 
much  upon  the  Quaker  model.  But  every 
line  he  writes  contains  a  protest  against 
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the  Biglow  Papers  that  even  in  the  pure- 
ly ludicrous  parts  —  in  the  adventures, 
for  example,  of  Birdofredum  Sawin  —  we 
feel  that  the  laugher  is  no  mere  cynic ; 
under  his  rough  outside  and  his  Quaker 
garb  there  bursts  a  touch  of  the  true 
Tyrtseus  or  K5rner  fire.  This  distin- 
guishes the  Biglow  Papers  ixom  the  more 
recent  exhibitions  of  what  is  called  Yankee 
humour.  The  man  must  be  straitlaced 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  who  would 
refuse  to  laugh  at  some  of  the  ''goaks'' 
of  Artemus  Ward  or  even  of  Mark  Twain. 
But  we  laugh  and  have  done  with  iu 
The  fun  of  such  writers  is  rapidly  be- 
coming  a  mere  trick,  and,  to  say  the 


hypocrisy,  time-serving,  and  tyranny  in  I  truth,  a  very  offensive  trick.   The  cs- 

'  sence  of  that  mechanical  product  which 
now  calls  itself  Yankee  humour  is  a  sim- 
ple cynicism  which  holds  that  there  is 
something  essentially  funny  in  brutality 
or  irreverence,  A  man  fancies  that  he  is 
a  delicate  humourist  because  he  has 
learnt  the  art  of  talking  of  murders  as 
comic  incidents,  and  mixing  sacred  feel- 
ngs  with  vulgarizing  associations.  The 
mind  which  finds  permanent  pleasure  io 
travesties  of  all  that  has  stirred  the  im- 
aginations of  mankind,  in  poking  fun  at 
antiquity,  and  sticking  a  cigar  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Greek  statue,  is  surely  not 
in  an  enviable  condition.  Some  wise- 
acres. It  appears,  found  fault  with  the 
Biglow  Papers  upon  this  score  ;  and  com- 
plained of  such  phrases  as 

£f  you  take  a  sword  and  dror  it 

And  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv*ment  ain't  to  answer  for  it, 
God  Ml  send  the  bill  to  you. 

Mr.  Lowell  condescended  to  answer 
such  criticisms  in  the  introduction  of  the 
later  series  of  Biglow  Papers,  We 
should  have  been  sorry  for  the  unneces- 
sary apology  were  his  motives  not  toler- 
ably transparent.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  fact, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  an  enthusiasm 
tic  lover  of  old  literature,  and  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  par- 
allel passages  from  St.  Bernard,  Latimer, 
and  Dryden.  The  last  is  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  Biglow's  phrase  : 
And  beg  of  Heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on  me ! 
says  a  character  in  "Don  Sebastian." 


the  name  of  the  noblest  of  human  feel 
ings.  Justice  to  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden awakes  his  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
demagogues  whom  he  attacks  are  those 
who  flatter  the  tyrant,  not  those  who  ap- 
peal, however  erroneously,  to  his  victims. 
Poetry  is  not  necessarily  the  better  be- 
cause its  moral  is  sounder ;  and  some  of 
the  dullest  of  all  human  beings  have  been 
martyrs  to  the  best  of  causes.  But  the 
combination  of  deep  and  generous  sym- 
pathy with  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous is  the  substratum  of  the  finest  kind 
of  humour  \  and  it  is  that  which  enables 
Biglow  to  pass  without  any  sense  of  dis- 
cord from  pure  satire  into  strains  of  gen- 
uine poetry.  The  first  of  his  poems, 
composed  after  the  parental  Ezekiel  had 
retired  to  bed,  caused  him,  as  we  may 
remember,  to  stamp  about  his  room,  "  a 
thrashin'  round  like  a  short-tailed  bull 
in  fly-time."  And  the  attack  on  the 
"'cruitin*  sargeant "  passes  naturally  in- 
to a  burst  of  strong  patriotic  feeling. 

Wal,  go  'long  to  help  *em  stealin' 

Bigger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves, 
Help  the  men  thet's  oilers  dealin' 

Insults  on  your  fathers*  graves ; 
Help  the  strong  to  grind  the  feeble, 

Help  the  many  agin*  the  few, 
Help  the  men  thet  call  your  people 

Witewashed  slaves  an*  peddlin*  crew  I 

If  all  humour  means  a  subtle  blending 
of  serious  with  the  comic,  the  poetical 
humour  is  that  in  which  the  groundwork 
Is  not  mere  shrewd  sense  but  ennobling 
passion.   And  it  is  the  special  merit  of 
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Bat  we  should  be  sorry  that  Mr.  Lowell 
should  rely  in  such  a  matter  upon  the 
authority  of  Drydcn.  The  case  is  sim- 
ple enough,  being  in  fact,  one  of  those 
in  which,  for  a  wonder,  the  proverb  about 
extremes  meeting  is  tolerably  true.  The 
intermixture  of  the  divine  with  familiar 
circumstances  may  imply  either  a  habit- 
oal  tendency  to  regard  all  common  events 
as  in  some  sense  sacred,  or  to  regard  all 
sacred  things  as  common  and  therefore 
fair  game  for  the  jester.  The  two  sen- 
timents, though  verbally  approximating, 
are  at  the  opposite  poles  of  thought. 
And  the  difference  between  Biglow's  fa- 
miliar use  of  sacred  allusions  and  the 
profanity  of  many  later  American  facetice 
is  the  difference  between  a  genuine  old 
Scotch  peasant  of  the  Davie  Deans  type, 
who  believes  that  God  is  about  his  bed 
and  about  his  path,  and  the  rowdy  at  a 
New  York  drinking-bar,  who  breaks  the 
third  commandment  twice  in  every  sen- 
tence. 

This,  Indeed,  is  the  essence  of  Mr. 
Biglow  and  his  little  circle.  Mr.  Lowell 
wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  in  a  mother-tongue, 
and  was  reviving  the  talk  of  Sam  and 
Job  over  their  jug  of  blackstrap  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ash-tree,  which  still 
dapples  the  grass  whence  they  have  been 
gone  so  long."  Sam  and  Job  were  close 
relations  of  John  Brown,  whose  soul  went 
inarching  on  to  such  starding  effect 
through  four  years  of  deadly  civil  war. 
Mr.  Lowell  did  not  take  up  the  language 
of  malice  aforethought  with  a  view  to 
literary  effect,  but  his  thoughts  when 
heated  to  a  certain  degree  of  fervour  ran 
spontaneously  into  that  mould.  He 
loves  the  dialect  as  a  patriot,  not  as  a 
professor  with  a  theory  about  the  advan- 
tages of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  element "  in 
the  language.  If  he  wished  to  burn  any- 
body, it  would  be  the  first  newspaper  cor- 
respondent who  instead  of  saying  that  a 
roan  was  hanged,  reported  that  he  was 
launcjied  into  eternity.  Such  a  villain  is 
poisoning  the  wells  of  pure  vernacular, 
and  deserves  no  quarter.  Hosea  Big- 
low  and  the  excellent  Mr.  Wilbur  are 
incarnations  of  the  higher  elements  of 
the  true  New  England  character  —  those 
which  are  embodied  in  a  deep  respect 
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for  human  rights  and  a  belief  in  a  Provi- 
dential government  of  the  world,  passing 
into  fanaticism  and  obscured  by  a  gro- 
tesque shell  of  uncouth  phraseology, 
and  at  times,  it  may  be,  justifying  the 
aversion  or  the  fear,  but  never  the  con- 
tempt, of  its  adversaries. 

That  blood  is  best  which  hath  most  iron  in't, 

says  Mr.  Lowell  elsewhere,  and  of  that 
material,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  lack 
in  the  descendants  of  CromwelPs  Iron- 
sides. The  difficulty,  however,  of  ele- 
vating a  vernacular  dialect,  however 
pithy  and  rich  in  compressed  imagina- 
tion, into  a  literary  expression,  is  enor- 
mously great,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  successful  attempts.  The 
terse,  masculine  style,  of  which  Swift  is 
the  greatest  master,  and  in  which  Eng« 
lish  literature  is  incomparably  rich,  has 
generally  been  written  by  men  of  consid- 
erable cultivation.  The  uneducated  man, 
whose  talk  delights  you  in  a  village  inn, 
or  at  the  side  of  a  fishing-stream,  gener- 
ally thinks  it  necessary  to  cramp  his 
sturdy  fist  in  kid  gloves  before  he  takes 
a  pen  in  hand.  Here  and  there  a  Burns 
may  be  found  who  dares  to  keep  mainly 
to  his  own  language,  though  he  blunders 
terribly  when  he  aims  at  being  literary ; 
or  a  Cobbett,  who  can  be  simple  and 
masculine,  till  he  strains  his  voice  in 
spouting  on  platforms.  But  as  a  rule, 
the  good  old  pithy  phrase  disappears 
along  with  some  other  good  things,  as 
civiliaation  advances.  As  the  noble  sav- 
age becomes  a  drunken  vagrant,  and  the 
native  art  of  half-civilized  countries  is 
ousted  by  imitations  of  Manchester 
goods,  so  the  vernacular  is  superseded  by 
the  vulgar  ;  for  a  genuine  patois  we  have 
a  barbarous  slang,  and  the  penny-a-liner 
is  the  chosen  interpreter  of  popular  feel- 
ing. 

An'  yit  I  love  th'  anhighschooled  way, 
OV  fanners  hed  when  I  wuz  younger ; 

Their  talk  wuz  meatier,  an*  'ould  stay 
When  book-froth  seems  to  whet  your  hun- 
ger; 

For  puttin*  in  a  downright  lick 
'Twixt  Humbug's  eyes,  ther's  few  can 
metch  it. 

An'  then  it  helves  my  thoughts  ez  slick 
£z  stret-grained  hickory  doos  a  hetchet. 
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But  alas!  it  is  gone,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  that  before  the  true  old  country 
phrase  of  New  England  had  been  quite 
shut  out  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Brumma- 
gem slang  of  modern  cities,  a  writer  ap- 
peared to  whom  it  was  a  native  dialect, 
and  who  had  yet  the  fine  taste  to  feel  its 
power,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account. 

A  man  can  hardly  hope  to  repeat  such 
a  success  as  that  of  the  Biglow  Papers, 
They  are  vigorous  jets  of  song,  evolved 
by  an  excitement  powerful  enough  to  fuse 
together  many  heterogeneous  elements. 
Strong  sense,  grotesque  humour,  hatred 
for  humbug,  patriotic  fervour,  and  scorn 
of  tyranny  predominate  alternately.  It  is 
only  when  an  electric  flash  of  emotion  is 

{>assing  through  a  nation  that  such  singu- 
ar  products  of  spiritual  chemistry  are 
produced.  Even  if  a  similar  combination 
of  external  conditions  recurs,  the  poet 
has  probably  changed.  His  mind  has 
grown  more  rigid  ;  his  intellect  is  more 
separate  from  his  emotions;  his  humour 
has  perhaps  mastered  his  imagination  ; 
and  the  inevitable  self-consciousness  may 
deprive  a  second  attempt  of  the  essential 
spontaneity.  And  therefore  perhaps  it  is 
that  many  of  the  best  patriotic  songs  — 
as,  for  example,  the  "  Marseillaise,"  or 
the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  "  —  have 
been  written  by  men  who  have  done  noth- 
ing else.  In  the  first  series  of  Biglow 
Papers^  however,  there  was  at  least  one 
plain  indication  of  powers  applicable  to 
poetry  of  a  different  order.  The  little 
fragment,  called  **  The  CourtinV'  which, 
as  Mr.  Lowell  informs  us,  was  struck  off 
to  fill  up  a  blank  page,  is  simply  perfect 
in  its  kind.  We  need  only  quote  the 
first  verses  to  refresh  our  readers'  mem- 
ory. 

Zekle  crep'  up,  quite  unbeknown, 

And  peeked  in  thru  the  winder, 
And  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

'ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 
Agin'  the  chimbley  crooknecks  hung, 

An*  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-arm  that  Grand'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 
The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 

Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  I 
An'  leetle  fires  danced  all  about 

The  chiny  on  the  dresser ; 
The  very  room,  coz  she  wuz  in. 

Looked  warm,  from  floor  to  ceilin', 
An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  a^in' 

£z  th'  apples  she  wuz  peelin*. 

We  need  not  continue,  and  still  less 
quote  the  bead  and  tail  which  Mr.  Lowell 
added  to  bis  poem  in  the  later  series. 


"  Most  likely,"  he  says,  "  I  have  spoiled 
it."  We  do  not  say  that  he  has  ;  but,  it 
may  be  from  old  association,  we  are  at 
least  glad  that  both  forms  are  preserved, 
so  that  readers  may  choose  that  which 
they  prefer.  In  the  old  shape,  and  possi- 
bly in  the  new,  it  is  a  charming  example 
of  a  very  rare  form  of  excellence.  It  is 
as  dainty  as  an  English  song  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century ;  and  the  Yankee  dia- 
lect gives  it  the  true  rustic  flavour,  in 
place  of  the  old  spice  of  pastoral  afiFecta- 
tion.  The  most  obvious  comparison  in 
modern  times  is  to  some  of  Mr.  Barnes's 
Dorsetshire  poems ;  but  we  confess  to 
preferring  the  rather  stronger  flavour  of 
the  American  humour.  Unluckily,  these 
few  verses  remain  almost  unique  ;  though 
Mr.  Lowell  has  approached  the  same  tone 
of  sentiment  in  some  of  the  later  Biglow 
Papers ;  and  we  can  fully  sympathize  with 
dough's  desire  for  some  more  Yankee 
pastorals.  • 

Before  the  Biglow  Papers^  Mr.  Lowell 
had  already  published  some  serious  poet- 
ry. He  showed  a  different  kind  of  power 
in  another  contemporary  performance. 
In  the  "  Fable  for  Critics,"  he  strung  to- 
gether, on  a  very  slight  thread,  and  in  a 
hand-gallop  of  loose  verses,  which  show 
a  faculty  for  queer  rhymes,  resembling 
that  of  Barham,  a  series  of  criticisms 
upon  contemporary  American  poets.  We 
may  say,  as  the  poet  or  the  critic  pretty 
frankly  avows,  that  the  number  of  native 
poets  destined  to  enduring  reputation  at 
that  period  was  not  excessive.  But  the 
poem  —  we  should  rather  call  it  the 
rhymed  critique  —  was  a  proof  that  Mr. 
Lowell  possessed  in  a  high  degree  a 
rather  dangerous  faculty.  He  is  an  in- 
cisive critic  ;  but,  in  the  saying  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  originate,  a  critic  is 
a  poet  who  has  failed.  The  statement 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that  indulgence  in 
criticism 'is  a  dangerous  habit  for  a  poet. 
When  a  man  begins  to  talk  about  the 
principles  of  art,  it  is  generally  a  proof 
that  the  spontaneous  impulse  is  failing  in 
him.  We  can  hardly  fancy  Mr.  Hosea 
Biglow  in  an  editorial  chair.  The  essence 
of  his  poetry  is  that  he  trusts  to  his  im- 
pulses, and  cares  nothing  for  the  pol- 
ished gentlemen  who  calmly  analyze  the 
sources  of  his  power,  and  are  always 
tempted  to  prune  away  the  eccentric 
growths  of  his  queer  idiosyncrasy.  Mr. 
Lowell,  it  is  true,  has  the  merit  as  a  critic 
of  fully  appreciating,  or  rather  of  heartily 
loving,  whatever  is  racy  of  the  soil.  He 
enjoys  good  homely  language  all  the  more 
if  it  breaks  Prlscian*s  head ;  and  is,  if 
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anything,  too  contemptuous  towards  the 
pedantry  of  sesthetical  philosophy.  His 
favourite  maxim  is,  be  simple  ;  that  is,  be 
yourself.  Mr.  Wilbur  informed  Hosea 
Biglow  that  the  "sweetest  smell  on 
airth  "  was  fresh  air.  "  Thetis  wut  /  call 
natnr'  in  writin*,  and  it  bathes  my  lungs 
and  washes  *em  sweet  whenever  I  get  a 
whiflE  onV  Now  fresh  air  is  not  gener- 
ally to  be  found  in  a  lecture-room,  and 
Mr.  Lowell  cannot  help  being  more  or 
less  a  professor  of  Yankeeisms.  And, 
moreover,  it  is  so  delicate  a  material  that 
it  seems  instinctively  to  elude  any  one 
who  deliberately  seeks  for  it.  What  is 
more  hopeless  than  to  say  I  will  be  per- 
fectly unconscious  ?  Mr.  Lowell  relishes 
the  true  Yankee  twans:  so  keenly  that  he 
recognizes  it  even  when  it  comes  from 
his  own  lips.  A  writer  of  less  vigorous 
sense  would  have  yielded  to  temptation, 
and  tried  to  imitate  his  own  fresh  work 
by  stale  reproduction.  Mr.  Lowell  resisted 
temptation  until  the  war  made  it  over- 
powering ;  but  it  was  at  the  price  of 
leaving  the  vein  which  he  had  opened 
entirely  unworked.  Possibly  the  Celtic 
invasion  which  has  gone  near  to  swamp- 
ing the  old  New  England  population  has 
made  the  pastoral  muse  of  the  country 
rather  shy.  The  place  of  Job  and  Sam 
under  the  ash-tree  has  been  taken  by 
Pat,  and  Pat  in  his  new  home  is  rather  a 
spouting  than  a  singing  animal. 

But  Mr.  Lowell  is  too  genuine  a  hu- 
mourist not  to  express  his  character  in 
more  methods  than  one.  The  prose 
essays  which  have  been  collected  in  two 
volumes  bear  in  their  way  the  stamp  of 
his  authorship  as  plainly  as  any  of  his 
poetic  utterances.  They  show  that  the 
University  of  Harvard  has  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  living  English 
scholars  for  professor  of  modern  litera- 
ture. Our  ancient  poets,  and  indeed 
those  of  France  and  Italy,  have  evidently 
been  to  him  the  objects  not  of  a  mere 
cursory  study,  but  of  a  lover-like  devo- 
tioh.  He  enjoys  our  old  dramatists  as 
sincerely  as  Charles  Lamb,  though  with  a 
lesd  extravagant  devotion  ;  and  has  stud- 
ied the  minutia  of  language  as  accurate- 
ly as  the  most  persistent  of  Dryasdusts 
without  becoming  a  pedant.  In  truth,  if 
we  may  say  so,  he  reminds  us  occasion- 
ally of  some  appreciative  remarks  of  his 
own  about  White  of  Selborne.  That  ex- 
cellent clerg^rman  rode  a  bobby  with  ad- 
mirable persistency.  To  him,  as  Mr. 
Lowell  says,  the  fall  of  an  empire  was  of 
less  importance  than  "the  natural  term 
of  a  bog's  life;"  and  whilst  public- 


spirited  people  were  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  Mr.  White  was  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  that  the  odd  tumbling  of  rooks 
j  in  the  air  may  be  explained  by  their  turn- 
j  ing  over  to  scratch  themselves  with  one 
claw.  Mr.  Lowell  shares  White's  tastes 
in  a  great  degree ;  though  we  do  not 
imagine  that  the  most  critical  event  in 
the  life  even  of  a  bobolink  would  have 
diverted  Mr.  Lowell's  attention  from  the 
Trent  affair  or  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 
A  humorous  tinge  is  given  to  his  natural 
history  by  his  patriotic  sentiment.  He 
is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  native 
American  fauna.  He  is  righteously  in- 
dignant with  the  versifiers  who  betrayed 
their  want  of  originality  by  calmly  annex- 
ing the  whole  vocabulary  of  English  de- 
scriptive poetry,  and  summarily  natural- 
ized larks,  nightingales,  primroses,  and 
other  conventional  imagery  in  defiance  of 
physical  geography,  and  with  shameful 
disregard  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  bob- 
olinks and  mocking-birds.  "It  strikes 
the  beholders,"  Mr.  Lowell  says  to  his 
countrymen, 

You've  a  mental  and  physical  stoop  in  youj 
shoulders. 

Though  you  brag  of  the  New  World  you 

don't  half  believe  in  it. 
And  as  much  of  the  Old  as  is  possible  weave 

in  it 

And  secondhand  allusions  to  the  rural 
scenery  of  England  are  parts  of  the 
livery  still  worn  by  American  writers. 
Your  true  Hosea  Biglow  doesn't  steal 
from  the  classics  when  he  wants  to  dcr 
scribe  his  own  farm-yard ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  Mr. 
Lowell's  descriptions  which  has  not  the 
merit  of  being  founded  on  direct  obser- 
vation. The  bobolink,  we  suspect,  is  in 
his  {nind  symbolic  of  the  true  old  New 
England  spirit ;  a  lark  is  a  mere  conven- 
tionality in  America ;  the  eagle  has  been 
spoilt  by  blatant  stump  oratory.  As 
Franklin'  proposed  the  turkey  for  the 
national  emblem  as  a  good,  peaceful, 
Quaker-like  bird,  Mr.  Lowell  would  take 
a  bobolink  ;  "a  poor  thing"  possibly,  but 
his  own.  His  heart  warms  in  presence 
of-the  humblest  products  of  the  native 
soil.  We  will  not  deny  that  in  some  in- 
stances this  patriotic  fervour  is  a  little 
too  prominent.  Mr.  Lowell,  has  got  rid 
of  the  stoop  in  his  shoulders  by  taking 
an  attitude  rather  too  consciously  erect. 
The  thoughtful  poem  called  "  The  Cathe- 
dral," for  example,  is  to  ouc  minds  dis- 
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figured  by  the  discordant  insertion  of  a 
rather  commonplace  caricature  of  the 
British  tourist.  But  at  worst  his  patriot- 
ism is  not  the  ignorant  bluster  of  vicari- 
ous self-conceit  which  usurps  the  name 
in  all  countries,  but  a  love  of  his  own 
people  and  home,  deep  enough  to  afford 
a  smile  at  its  own  exaggeration.  His 
Biglowism,  if  we  may  coin  such' a  phrase 
without  offence,  tinges  his  strongest  feel- 
ings with  humour  and  quenches  any 
gush  of  sentimentalism.  When  a  man 
thus  caresses  a  pet  prejudice,  if  preju- 
dice be  not  too  hard  a  word,  we  seem  to 
be  admitted  into  his  intimacy.  Nobody 
,  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  choice  of  a  hobby. 
Whenever  he  mounts  it,  the  conventional 
ice  of  literary  decorum  is  for  the  time 
broken,  and  we  recognize  the  real  man 
behind  the  judicious  critic  who  substi- 
tuets  a  personal  *'  1  "  for  the  bland  edito- 
rial "we."  And,  therefore,  though  with 
some  fear  and  trembling,  we  admit  that, 
in  reading  Mr.  LowelPs  books,  we  always 
fancy  ourselves  seated  side  by  side  with 
the  author  "  under  the  willows  "  or 
"amongst  his  books"  —  to  appropriate 
the  characteristic  titles  of  two  of  his  vol- 
umes. In  such  a  dream  we  fancy  that 
by  some  dexterous  manapfement  we  have 
surmounted  that  spirit  of  armed  neutral- 
ity towards  all  persons  not  boasting  of 
Yankee  blood  which  breathes  in  the  arti- 
cle on  a  "certain  condescension  in  for- 
eigners." We  should  apologize,  indeed, 
for  the  purely  imaginary  liberty  which  we 
are  taking.  Doubtless,  if  we  may  judge 
from  that  manifesto,  the  task  of  disarm- 
ing Mr.  Lowell's  superficial  suspicions 
would  not  be  altogether  an  easy  one.  A 
thoughtless  person  would  show  his  want 
of  appreciation  by  patronizing  America,- 
and  condescending  to  recognize  in  it 
some  modifying  mixture  of  the  true  Eng- 
lish blood  and  a  claim  to  some  share  in 
the  glory  of  Shakespeare  and  Chaycer. 
Not  such  would  be  our  scheme.  We 
should  introduce  ourselves  to  Mr.  Lowell 
a.M  penetrated  to  the  core  by  true  British 
John-Bull  sentiment.  We  would  bring 
prominently  forward  any  vestiges  of  the 
good  old  prejudices  with  which  we  might 
happen  to  be  provided.  We  would  swear 
that  one  Englishmen  was  as  good  as 
three  Frenchmen,  hint  that  Washington 
was  a  rebel,  and,  if  possible,  flavour  our 
language  with  some  provincial  archaism. 
If,  by  good  fortune,  we  happened  to 
stumble  upon  one  of  those  phrases 
which  still  survived  in  corners  of  Eng- 
lish counties  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  come  again 


to  the  surface  as  an  Americanism,  we 
feel  certain  that  his  heart  would  open  to 
us  at  once.  No  thin  varnish  o(  cosmo- 
politan sentiment  would  impress  him  so 
forcibly  as  a  good  vigorous  prejudice 
cognate  thou£;h  hostile  to  his  own  patriot- 
ism. A  stubborn  preference  of  the  Brit- 
ish blackbird  might  make  us  worthy  in 
Mr.  Lowell's  estimation  of  an  introduc- 
to  a  bobolink  or  a  catbird.  Hosea  Big- 
lows  are  a  breed  sturdv  enough  to  like 
those  best  who  can  hold  their  own  in  a 
bargain,  in  a  rustic  repartee,  or  in  a  fine 
healthy  dogmatic  strength  of  antagonistic 
prejudices.  We  cannot  say  whether  this 
cunning  diplomacy  would  succeed  in  real 
life.  Luckily,  when  a  man  puts  himself 
into  his  books,  he  cannot  keep  his  un- 
known friends  at  a  distance.  We  can 
drink  tea  with  Johnson,  or  luxuriate  in 
sucking-pig  with  Charles  Lamb,  without 
the  awkward  ceremonies  of  an  introduc- 
tion ;  and  by  help  of  a  similar  magic,  we 
have  frequently  introduced  ourselves  into 
Mr.  Lowell's  study  without  the  smallest 
compunction.  Especially  we  have  been 
there  on  a  winter  night,  when  the  chim- 
neys are  roaring  and  the  windows  shak- 
ing, and  the  frost  of  a  New  England 
winter  is  whirling  the  snow-drifts  out- 
side. We  have  jomed  in  the  fire-worship 
which  he  celebrates  in  more  than  one 
poem  with  an  enthusiasm  specially  grati- 
fying in  a  native  of  a  land  cursed,  as 
travellers  tell  us,  by  the  use  of  that  abom- 
ination, the  close  stove.  He  worships, 
too,  the  nymph  Nicotia. 

Parson  Wilbur  would  not  have  objected 
to  a  certain  scent  of  tobacco  mixing  with 
the  fresh  air;  and  we  somehow  fancy 
that  Mr,  Lowell  holds  the  scenery  which 
reveals  itself  to  musing  eyes  in  the  flames 
Of  a  hickory  Are  to  be  equal  to  anything 
outside  the  shutters.   The  company  is 

fenerally  much  better  in  an  interior, 
lis  favourite  old  poets  can  step  down 
from  their  shelves  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation. They  may  put  in  a  word  or  two 
even  in  the  fields  or  the  mountain-side  ; 
but  deliberate  quotation  in  open-air  inter- 
course is  formal  and  pedantic.  It  is  only 
when  the  old  dog's-eared  volumes  can  be 
turned  over  in  the  firelight,  and  piled  into 
careless  chaos  upon  the  carpet,  that  they 
yield  up  their  true  fragrance.  When  the 
winter  is  raving  outside,  it  is  luxurious  to 
ruminate  over  the  various  attempts  of 
the  ancient  masters  to  draw  his  portrait, 
and  compare  them  with  the  blustering 
original  at  our  doors.  Mr.  Lowell  per- 
haps loves  Wordsworth  best  among  mod- 
ern poets,  though  he  flouts  now  and  then 
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gently  enongh  at  his  master's  priggish- 
ness  ;  he  is  on  civil  terms  even  with  some 
of  the  eighteenth -century  fine  gentlemen, 
but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  till  he  gets 
back  to  the  generation  from  which  both 
Old  and  New  England  have  descended. 
He  chuckles  audibly  when  he  detects  one 
of  these  venerable  persons  in  the  act  of 
Americanizing,  and  finds  Ben  Jonson, 
for  example,  pronouncing  progress  with 
true  Yankee  intonation*.  A  score  is  put 
against  that  phrase,  and  a  note  made  on 
the  fly-leaf  for  the  confutation  of  all  gain* 
sayers.  But,  independently  of  this  merit, 
he  loves  the  spring  which  breathes  in 
Chaucer's  verses  better  if  anything  than 
the  genuine  article,  which,  indeed,  may 
not  be  saying  much,  as  he  considers  May 
to  be ''a  pious  fraud  in  the  almanac." 
He  admits  in  a  pleasant  little  poem  his 
preference  for  the  nightingale,  which 
sings  in  his  books,  to  the  catbird,'' 
which  calls  him  from  outside.  He 
breathes  the  sea-air  blowing  fresh  and 
strong  in  the  vigorous  lines  of  Chapman's 
**  Homer,"  and  though  he  loves  nature 
and  energy,  he  has  a  weakness  for  a 
qoaint  conceit  when  it  occurs  in  Donne 
or  Quarles.  Indeed,  his  love  for  the  old 
race  of  giants  is  so  fervent  and  discrimi- 
nating that  he  has  managed  to  say  some- 
thing fresh  and  interesting  about  Shake- 
speare, and  no  better  criticism  has  been 
written  upon  his  favourites  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  his  two  volumes  of 
essays. 

We  may  be  at  least  grateful  that  Mr. 
Lowell's  affectionate  study  of  great  mod- 
els, guided,  as  it  is,  by  strong  sense,  has 
not  led  him  to  indulge  in  some  of  those 
painful  attempts  to  galvanize  dead 
corpses,  on  which  men  capable  of  better 
things  have  wasted  their  talents.  He 
has  caught  something  of  the  art  of  the 
okl  writers  without  masquerading  in  their 
dress.  His  tongue  has  the  trick  of  the 
old  speech,  and  here  and  there  an  archaic 
phrase  bewrays  the  student  as  we  may 
recoa:nize  a  sailor  from  some  unconscious 
reminiscence  of  the  quarter-deck.  But 
more  generally  we  can  only  trace  him  by 
a  more  general  and  indefinable  resem- 
blance. He  has  caught  somethin*^  of 
the  old  breadth  of  style,  freighted  with 
good  solid  weight  of  meaning.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  eariier  poems  we  mav  per- 
haps trace  the  later  influence  of  Keats, 
and  here  and  there  we  seem  to  "  glimpse  " 
(if  is  a  favourite  phrase  of  Mr.  Lowell's, 
and  therefore  doubtless  supported  by 
sufficient  authority)  something  of  Words- 
wortli  s  lone  of  sentiment.   But  more  fre- 


quently we  seem  to  have  not  an  echo  of 
the  manly  style  of  some  old  writers,  but  a 
kind  of  family  resemblance.  Ben  Jonson 
might  have  approved  the  "  Commemora- 
tion Ode,"  and  Andrew  Marvel  might 
have  admired  the  dialogue  between  Con- 
cord Bridge  and  the  Bunker's  Hill  Mon- 
ument to  which  his  own  conversation 
between  the  horses  of  Woolchurch  and 
Charing  Cross  affords  a  precedent  as 
applicable  as  those  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wilbur. 

There  is  indeed  a  criticism  which  may 
be  made  upon  some  of  these  poems, 
namely,  that  they  are  not  quite  poetry. 
Some  of  them  are  perhaps  rather  too 
rhetorical,  or  contain  too  much  moraliz- 
ing to  be  sufficiently  disconnected  from 
prose.  Some  such  remark,  in  fact,  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lowell  himself,  who, 
by  way,  we  presume,  of  preserving  his 
anonymous  character,  has  described  him- 
self in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics :  "  — 

The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh 
i  reaching, 

.  Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing 
and  preaching ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring 
I         pretty  well, 

^  But  he'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the 
I  shell, 

And  rattle  away  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jeru- 
salem. 

Indeed,  we  mav  say  that  the  main  im- 
I  pulse  in  most  of  his  poems  is  of  the  moral 
jkind  —  a  fact  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
'  objection  to  them  on  the  part  of  some 
'  people  who  apparently  hold  that  all  art 

should  be  at  least  non-moral,  and  is  all 
.  the  better  for  being  immoral.  Nor  can 
I  we  quite  refrain  from  another  conclusion. 

Nobody  understands  better  than  Mr. 
j  Lowell  the  difference  between  a  pump 
!  and  a  spring ;  between  writing  because 
'  you  can't  help  it,  and  writing  because  you 

are  resolved  to  write.   As  Hosea  says  :  — 

But  when  I  can't,  I  can't,  thet's  all, 

For  natur'  won't  put  up  with  gullin' ; 
Idees  you  hev  to  shove  an'  haul, 

Like  a  druv  pig,  ain't  wuth  a  mullein  ; 
Live  thoughts  ain't  sent  for ;  thru  all  rifts 

O*  sense  they  pour,  an'  resh  ye  onwards, 
Like  rivers,  when  south-lyin*  drifts 

Feel  thet  th'  old  airth 's  a-wheelin'  sunwards. 

That  is  dreadfully  true  ;  but  one  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lowell 
always  remembered  it,  or  rather  always 
acted  up  to  his  knowledge,  in  the  second 
series  of  Biglow  Papers,  The  humour  is 
there,  but  it  is  perceptibly  more  forced, 
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and  Birdofredum  Sawin  seems  to  have 
lost  something  of  his  old  rollicking 
spirits.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lowell  was  sensible 
that  the  time  was  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  writing  of  the  old  order.  The  time, 
he  savs,  seemed  to  be  calling  to  him  with 
the  old  poet  — 

Leave  then  your  wonted  prattle. 

The  oaten  reed  forbear, 
For  I  hear  a  sound  of  battle, 

And  trumpets  rend  the  air. 

And  accordingly,  in  the  more  satirical 
parts,  we  are  sensible  of  a  certain  con- 
straint, for  which  indeed  he  occasionally 
seems  to  apologize.  The  wit  is  here  and 
there  a  little  far-fetched  ;  and,  in  short, 
the  Bifrlow  Papers  are  not  a  complete 
exception  to  the  general  rule  about  sec- 
ond parts.  And  yet  they  include  some 
of  Mr.  Lowell's  most  charming  writing. 
Here  and  there  a  deeper  and  more  mel- 
ancholy emotion  overpowers  all  desire  to 
be  witty  and  forces  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face. Nobody  is  less  inclined  than  Mr. 
Lowell  to  bring  his  feelings  to  the  poeti- 
cal market,  and  to  pet  and  dandle  his 
private  griefs  in  order  to  gain  applause 
from  the  outside  world,  and  therefore  the 
sentiment,  when  it  comes,  is  the  more 
impressive  because  the  more  unmis- 
takably genuine.  The  sweetest  of 
smiles  are  those  which  come  upon  the 
sternest  faces ;  and  a  sob  in  the  voice 
of  a  manly  speaker  is  incomparably  more 
affecting  than  a  whole  torrent  of  hysteri- 
cal blubbering.  And  therefore  Mr.  Big- 
low  gets  hold  of  our  sympathies  when, 
for  once,  he  is  forced  to  turn  the  tender 
side  of  his  nature  outwards,  and  lets  us 
join  him  in  a  silent  winter-evening  stroll 
over  fields  to  be  trodden  no  more  by  the 
feet  that  were  dearest  to  him.  He  can 
hardly  listen  to  the  crackling  of  his  hick- 
ory logs  for  thoughts  of  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, and  prefers  to  listen  to  the  plaint- 
ive voices  of  the  outside  night. 

While  'way  overhead,  ez  sweet  an'  low 
Ez  distant  bells  thet  ring  for  meetin' 

The  wedged  wir  geese  their  bugles  blow, 
Further  and  further  south  retreatin'. 

Or  up  the  slippery  knob  I  strain, 

An'  see  a  hundred  hills  like  islan's 
Lift  their  blue  woods  in  broken  chain 

Out  o'  the  sea  o'  snowy  silence ; 
The  farm-smokes,  sweetcs'  sight  on  airth, 

Slow  thru  the  winter  air  a-shrinkin' 
Seem  kin'  o'  sad,  and  roun'  the  hearth 

Of  empty  places  set  me  thinkin'. 

Mr.  Biglow's  Doric  is  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  giving  the  pathos  of  quiet 


country  homes  desolated  by  the  random 
blows  of  war,  and  brings  to  mind  some 
of  the  tender  Scotch  ballads  in  which  the 
same  chord  has  been  struck.  The  senti- 
ment, in  fact,  is  so  unmistakably  genuine 
that  we  feel  as  if  there  were  something 
intrusive  in  attempting  to  analyze  the 
secret  of  the  literary  expression.  A  per- 
fectly genuine  sentiment  may  produce 
execrable  verses;  but  Mr.  Lowell's  art 
has  the  merit  of  being  just  on  a  level 
with  the  emotion  which  it  is  intended  to 
convey.  The  expression  is  perfectly  ade- 
quate, but  never  superfluous.  This,  in- 
deed, implies  a  rare  and  admirable  power. 
His  thorough  truthfulness  and  manliness 
is  his  most  unfailing  charm.  A  reserved 
temperament  and  a  very  keen  sense  of 
humour  have  kept  his  more  poetical  im- 
pulses under  a  strong  curb.  When  be 
yields  to  them,  we  feel  that  he  must  be 
writing  from  the  heart.  His  descriptions 
of  native  scenery  are  wrung  from  him  by 
a  genuine  affection  for  a  little  circle  of 
this  planet,  of  which  we  may  place  the 
centre  somewhere  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
Boston  ;  and  of  which  it  may  be  also  said 
that  the  warmth  of  his  love  seems  to  in- 
crease very  rapidly  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  distance.  We  doubt  whether 
he  could  heartily  enjoy  any  district  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  bobolink.  His 
descriptive  poetry,  excellent  as  it  is,  pos- 
sibly loses  something  in  popularity  from 
this  kind  of  provincialism,  for  the  most 
vivid  touches  are  those  which  imply  a 
certain  amount  of  local  knowledge.  And 
yet,  though  we  have  not  been  introduced, 
except  in  literature,  to  that  Indian  sum- 
mer of  which  Americans  so  often  sing 
the  praises,  we  can.  enjoy  Mr.  LowelFs 
"  Reverie ; "  and  we  presume  that  his 
noble  pine-tree  on  Katahdin  has  some  re^ 
semblance  to  its  brethren  on  Scotch  or 
Norwegian  hills.  Appledore  has  an  Eng- 
lish sound  about  it,  and  "  Haystack  "  and 
"  Saddleback  "  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Scawfell  as  well  as  of  Agamenticua. 
The  sea,  at  any  rate,  must  be  much  the 
same  off  the  Cornish  coast  as  upon  the 
New  England  rocks.  And  yet,  somehow, 
they  seem  to  have  a  subtle  foreign  fla- 
vour in  their  language  which  makes  us 
feel  less  at  home  with  them  than  with  the 
hills  described  by  Wordsworth.  De- 
scriptive poetry,  indeed,  even  when  it  is 
as  thoughtful  and  faithful  as  Mr.  Lowell's, 
loses  strangely  by  the  mere  absence  of 
familiar  associations.  Perhaps,  too,  there 
is  a  slight  sense  of  effort  —  not  of  the 
effort  to  stimulate  flagging  emotion,  bat 
of  effort  to  overcome  a  natural  shyness 
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in  expressing  emotion.  We  fancy  — 
it  may  be  merely  fancy  —  that  the 
poet  is  always  just  on  the  point  of 
protesting  against  being  regarded  as  a 
sentimentalist.  There  is  not  quite  the 
self-abandonment  which  one  might  de- 
sire, though  as  graphic  and  vigorous  de- 
scriptions, in  which  every  line  is  weighted 
with  thought  and  observation,  they  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  Some  of  the  short 
lyrics,  patriotic  or  pathetic,  in  which  the 
emotion  has  been  vivid  enough  to  dis- 
perse all  such  coyness,  are  the  poems 
called  "The  First  Snowstorm,"  "After 
the  Burial,"  and  "Villa  Franca  "in  the 
last  volume  published.  Nor,  if  we  had 
space  for  more  details,  should  we  over- 
look some  of  the  playful  addresses  to 
friends,  which  are  charming  in  them- 
selves, and  serve  to  admit  us  for  the  mo- 
ment to  a  pleasant  domestic  familiarity. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  poem  which  is  generally  felt  to  be 
Mr.  Lowell's  most  impressive  perform- 
ance. We  have  said  at  least  enough  of 
the  more  humorous  aspects  of  his  vigor- 
ous patriotism.  If  the  sphere  within 
which  it  is  confined  may  seem  to  out- 
siders to  be  unduly  narrow,  nothing  at 
least  can  be  said  against  its  elevation. 
Mr.  Lowell,  as  a  patriotic  American,  is 
necessarily  a  democrat.  But  democratic 
sentiment,  as  one  may  say  without  com- 
mitting oneself  to  any  particular  party, 
may  mean  two  very  diflferent  things. 
The  incarnation  of  the  baser  kind  of 
patriotism  is  Mr.  Birdofredum  Sawin, 
who  fully  subscribes  to  the  maxim,  "  Our 
country,  right  or  wrong."  More  formally 
expressed,  it  accepts  patriotic  at  the  cost 
of  moral  sentiment.  It  holds  that  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  population  is 
Infallible,  and  flatters  the  basest  passions 
which  may  be  current  amongst  the 
masses.  Nobody  has  struck  shrewder 
blows  against  that  vile  form  of  mob-wor- 
ship, which  is,  indeed, 'but  another  name 
for  utter  want  of  principle,  than  Mr. 
Lowell.  Mr.  Biglow  was  almost  a  seces- 
sionist in  1848,  regarding  the  Union  as 
the  supporter  of  slavery :  — 

£f  rd  my  way  I  hed  ruther 

We  should  go  to  work  an*  part. 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  t'other  ; 

Guess  it  wouldn't  break  my  heart  j 
Man  hed  ough'  to  put  asunder 

Them  thet  God  has  noways  jined ; 
An'  I  shouldn't  gretly  wonder 

Ef  there's  thousands  o'  my  mind. 

The  thousands,  however,  came  to  a  dif- 


ferent conclusion  when  secession  was 
attempted  in  the  interest  of  the  slave- 
owners instead  of  the  abolitionists  ;  and 
Mr.  Biglow,  forgetting  his  old  Quaker- 
isms, became  the  most  vigorous  adherent 
for  "pison-mad,  pigheaded  fightin'. " 
Patriotism  and  morality  joined  hands. 
Whether  this  view  were  ri^ht  or  not  is 
irrelevant,  but  it  falls  in  with  Mr.  Low- 
eirs  democratic  faith.  He  does  not  hold 
that  the  people  are  always  on  the  right 
side,  but  that  the  right  side,  if  it  has  fair 
play,  will  end  by  having  the  people  on  its 
side.  He  gives  to  the  theory  that  right 
is  might  the  reverse  interpretation  to  that 
which  it  has  in  some  quarters,  and  would 
apply  it  to  prove  that  the  right  will  make 
its  way  in  time,  not  that  success  justifies 
itself.  Persons  of  a  Cassandra  turn  of 
mind  may  regard  the  doctrine  as  optimis- 
tic ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  a  generous  senti- 
ment. Mr.  Lowell  is  as  conscious  as  any- 
body of  the  mischief  done  by  demagogues 
in  America  ;  but  he  loves  his  country  as 
the  region  where  the  fullest  play  is  allowed 
to  all  impulses,  and  where,  therefore,  a 
vehement  fermentation  is  going  on,  bring- 
ing much  scum  and  filth  to  the  surface, 
but  yet  tending  in  time  to  work  itself 
clear,  and  bring  out  the  pure  element  of 
justice  to  all  men.  America,  in  his  eyes,  is 

She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 
She  of  the  open  heart  and  open  door, 
With  room  about  her  knees  for  all  mankind. 

The  faith  in  human  nature,  in  the  good 
impulses  of  ordinary  human  beings,  and 
in  their  power  to  throw  off  their  super- 
ficial defects,  is  his  prevailing  creed. 
He  refuses  to  look  back  to  the  past,  well 
as  he  loves  it,  with  the  romanticists  who 
shrink  from  the  ugly  side  of  modern  life, 
and  believes  in  his  ordinary  feUow-crea- 
tures  more  than  in  spasmodic  heroes. 
He  prefers  the  future  to  the  past,  and 
the  common,  though  not  the  vulgar,  to 
the  romantic.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
burden  of  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  a 
poem  which,  with  great  beauties,  is  per- 
haps rather  too  obtrusively  didactic. 
But  in  the  "  Commemoration  Ode,"  he  has 
found  an  appropriate  occasion  and  form 
for  pouring  out  his  strongest  feelings  in 
masculine  verse.  One  or  two  stanzas 
even  here  may  be  a  little  too  didactic  ; 
and  the  style  is  rather  broad  and  manly 
than  marked  by  the  exquisite  felicities 
which  betray  the  hand  of  a  perfect  mas- 
ter. But  throughout  the  ode  the  stream 
of  song  flows  at  once  strong  and  deep. 
The  poet  is  speaking  from  his  heart,  and 
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with  a  solemnity,  a  pathos,  and  elevation 
of  feeling  worthy  of  a  great  event.  Few 
official  copies  of  verses,  composed  by  in- 
vitation, on  set  occasions,  escape  the 
condemnation  of  coldness  and  formality. 
Little  would  be  lost  to  our  literature  if  all 
the  verses  written  by  laureates,  as  lau- 
reates, were  summarily  burnt.  But  for 
once  we  feel  that  we  are  listening  to  a  man 
whose  whole  heart,  pent  up  by  years  of 
disappointment  and  suspense,  has  at  last 
launched  itself  into  a  song  of  triumph. 
There  is  no  unworthy  element  of  petty 
spite  or  unworthy  complacency  to  jar 
upon  us.  Whatever  may  be  our  political 
sympathies,  we  must  be  indifferent,  not 
to  the  cause  of  the  North,  but  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  not  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  energy  of  the  poetic  decla- 
mation.. The  triumph  is  not  offensive, 
because  it  id  free  from  meanness  ;  and 
the  patriotism  implies  a  generous  rejoi- 
cing that  the  oppressed  have  been  freed 
from  bondage  and  the  poor  lifted  out  of 
the  dust.  To  quote  a  fragment  from 
such  a  poem  is  necessarily  to  do  it  injus- 
tice ;  and  we  must  be  content  with  refer- 
ring our  readers  to  it,  as  the  one  poetical 
product  of  the  great  civil  war  which  will 
deserve  to  live  by  the  side  of  the  last  in- 
augural message  of  the  murdered  presi- 
dent whom  it  eulogizes  with  a  singular 
felicity.  F.  T. 
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chapter  xx. 

tintagel's  walls. 

What  was  the  matter  with  Harry 
Trelyon  ?  His  mother  could  not  make 
out,  and  there  never  had  been  much  con- 
fidence between  them,  so  that  she  did 
not  care  to  ask.  But  she  watched  ;  and 
she  saw  that  he  had,  for  the  time  at  least, 
forsaken  his  accustomed  haunts  and 
ways  and  become  gloomy,  silent,  and 
self-possessed.  Dick  was  left  neglected 
in  the  stables  ;  you  no  longer  heard  his 
rapid  clatter  along  the  highway,  with  the 
not  over-melodious  voice  of  his  master 
sinpjmg  "  The  men  of  merry,  merry  Eng- 
land" or  "The  Young  Chevalier."  The 
long  and  slender  fishing-rod  remained  on 
the  pegs  in  the  hall,  although  you  could 
^fteg^the  flop  of  the  small  burn-trout  of  an 
evenfng  when  the  flies  were  thick  over 
the  strsam.  The  dogs  were  deprived 
of  their  accustomed  runs ;  the  horses  had 


to  be  taken  out  for  exercise  by  the 
groom  ;  and  the  various  and  innumerable 
animals  about  the  place  missed  their 
doses  of  alternate  petting  and  teasing,  all 
because  Master  Harry  had  chosen  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  study. 

The  mother  of  the  young  man  very 
soon  discovered  that  her  son  was  not 
devoting  his  hours  of  seclusion  in  that 
extraordinary  museum  of  natural  history 
to  making  trout-fiies,  stuffing  birds,  and 
arranging  pinned  butterflies  in  cases,  as 
was  his  custom.  These  were  not  the 
occupations  which  now  kept  Trelyon  up 
half  the  night.  When  she  went  in  of  a 
morning,  before  he  was  up,  she  found 
that  hie  had  been  covering  whole  sheets 
of  paper  with  careful  copying-out  of  pas- 
sages taken  at  random  from  the  volumes 
beside  him.  A  Latin  grammar  was  ordi- 
narily on  the  table  —  a  book  which  the 
young  gentleman  had  brought  back  from 
school  free  from  thumb-marks.  Occa- 
sionally a  fencing-foil  lay  among  these 
evidences  of  study ;  wnile  the  small 
aquaria,  the  cards  of  stuffed  animals  with 
fancy  backgrounds,  and  the  numerous 
bird-cages  had  been  thrust  aside  to  give 
fair  ellx)w-room.  "  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs. 
Trelyon  to  herself,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, "  perhaps,  after  all,  that  good  little 
girl  has  given  him  a  hint  about  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  is  preparing  himself." 

A  few  days  of  this  seclusion,  however, 
began  to  make  the  mother  anxious ;  and 
so,  one  morning,  she  went  into  his  room. 
He  hastily  turned  over  the  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  he  had  been  writine ;  then  he 
looked  up,  not  too  well  pleased. 

"  Harry,  why  do  you  stay  indoors  on 
such  a  beautiful  morning  ?  It  is  quite 
like  summer." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose 
we  shall  soon  have  a  batch  of  parsons 
here  :  summer  always  brings  them.  They 
come  out  with  the  hot  weather  —  like 
butterflies." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  was  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed ;  she  thought  Wenna  Rosewarne 
had  cured  him  of  his  insane  dislike  to 
clergymen  — indeed,  for  many  a  day  gone 
by  he  had  kept  respectfully  silent  on  the 
subject. 

"  But  we  shall  not  ask  them  to  come  if 
you'd  rather  not,"  she  said,  wishing  to 
do  all  she  could  to  encouras;e  the  refor- 
mation of  his  ways.  "  I  think  Mr.  Barnes 
promised  to  visit  us  early  in  May  ;  but  be 
is  only  one." 

"  And  one  is  worse  than  a  dozen. 
When  there's  a  lot  you  can  leave  *em  to 
fight  it  out  among  themselves.   But  one 
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—  tabaye  one  atalkmg  about  an  empty 
house,  like  a  ^host  dipped  in  ink  !  Why 
can't  you  ask  anybody  but  clergymen, 
mother  ?  There  are  whole  lots  of  people 
would  like  to  run  down  from  London  for 
a  fortnight  before  getting  into  the  thick 
of  the  season  —  there's  the  Pomeroy 
girls  as  good  as  offered  to  come." 

"  But  they  can't  come  by  themselves," 
Mrs.  Trelyon  said,  with  a  feeble  protest. 

"  Oh  yes  they  can  ;  they're  ugly  enough 
to  be  safe  anywhere.  And  why  don't  you 
get  Juliott  up  ?  She'll  be  efad  to  get 
away  from  that  old  curmudgeon  for  a 
weet.  And  you  ought  to  ask  the  Tre- 
whellas,  mother  and  daughter,  to  dinner 

—  that  old  fellow  is  not  half  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow,  although  he's  a  clergy- 
man.*' 

"  Harry,"  said  his  mother,  interrupting 
him,  "  I'll  fill  the  house,  if  that  will  please 
you  ;  and  you  shall  ask  just  whomsoever 
you  please." 

"  All  right,"  said  he  ;  "  the  place  wants 
waking  up." 

**  And  then,"  said  the  mother,  wishing 
to  be  still  more  gracious,  you  might  ask 
Miss  Rosewarne  to  dine  with  us  —  she 
might  come  well  enough,  although  Mr. 
Roscorla  is  not  here." 

A  sort  of  gloom  fell  over  the  young 
man's  face  again. 

**  I  can't  ask  her  ;  you  may  if  you  like." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  stared.  "What  is  the 
matter,  Harry  ?  Have  you  and  she  quar- 
relled ?  Why,  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if 
you  were  down  in  the  village  to-day,  to 
say  that  I  should  like  to  see  ner." 

"  And  how  could  I  take  such  a  mes- 
sage ? "  the  j'oung  man  said,  rather 
warmly.  "  I  don't  see  why  the  girl  should 
be  ordered  up  to  see  you  as  if  you  were 
conferring  a  favour  on  her  by  joining  in 
this  scheme.  She's  very  hard-worked  ; 
you  have  got  plenty  of  time  ;  you  ought 
to  call  on  her,  and  study  her  convenience, 
instead  of  making  her  trot  all  the  way  up 
here  whenever  you  want  to  talk  to  her." 

The  pale  and  gentle  woman  flushed  a 
little ;  but  she  was  anxious  not  to  give 
way  to  petulance  just  then. 

"  Well,  you  are  quite  right,  Harry  ;  it 
was  thoughtless  of  me.  I  should  like  to 
go  down  and  see  her  this  morning ;  but  I 
have  sent  Jakes  over  to  the  blacksmith's, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  that  new  lad." 

**  Oh,  I  will  drive  you  down  to  the  inn  ! 
I  suppose  among  them  they  can  put  the 
horses  to  the  waggonette,"  the  young 
man  said,  not  very  graciously  ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Trelyon  went  off  to  get  ready. 

It  was  a  beauttf uly  fresh  morning  ;  the 


far-off  line  of  the  sea  still  and  blue  ;  the 
sunlight  lighting  up  the  wonderful  masses 
of  primroses  along  the  tall  banks:  the 
air  sweet  with  the  resinous  odour  oi  the 
gorse.  Mrs.  Trelyon  looked  with  a  gen- 
tle and  childlike  pleasure  on  all  these 
things,  and  was  fairly  inclined  to  be  very 
friendly  with  the  young  gentleman  beside 
her.  But  he  was  more  than  ordinarily 
silent  and  morose.  Mr&,  Trelyon  knew 
she  had  done  nothing  to  offend  him,  and 
thought  it  hard  she  should  be  punished 
for  tne  sins  of  anybody  else. 

He  spoke  scarcely  a  word  to  her  as  the 
carriage  rolled  along  the  silent  highways. 
He  drove  rapidly  and  carelessly  down  the 
steep  thoroughfare  of  Eglosilyan,  al- 
though there  were  plenty  of  loose  stones 
about.  Then  he  pulled  sharply  up  in 
front  of  the  inn  ;  and  George  Rosewarne 
appeared. 

**  Mr.  Rosewarne,  let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  mother.  She  wants  to  see  Miss 
Wenna  for  a  few  moments,  if  she  is  not 
engaged." 

Mr.  Rosewarne  took  off  his  cap,  as- 
sisted Mrs.  Trel}'on  to  alight,  and  then 
showed  her  the  way  into  the  house. 

**  Won't  you  come  in,  Harry  ? "  his 
mother  said. 

"  No." 

A  man  had  come  out  to  the  horses' 
heads. 

"  You  leave  'em  alone,"  said  the  young 
gentleman.   "  I  sha'n't  get  down." 

Mabyn  came  out,  her  bright  young  face 
full  of  pleasure. 

**How  do  you  do,  Mabyn? "he  said, 
coldly,  and  without  offering  to  shake 
hands. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  for  a  minute  ?  " 
she  said,  rather  surprised. 

"  No,  thank  you.  Don't  you  stay  out 
in  the  cold;  you've  got  nothing  round 
your  neck." 

Mabyn  went  away  without  saying  a 
word  ;  but  thinking  that  the  coolness  of 
the  air  was  much  less  apparent  than  that 
of  his  manner  and  speech. 

Being  at  length  left  to  himself,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  horses  before 
him,  and  eventually,  to  pass  the  time, 
took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  and 
began  to  polish  the  silver  on  the  handle 
of  the  whip.  He  was  disturbed  in  this 
peaceful  occupation  by  a  very  timid 
voice  which  said,  **  Mr.  Trelyon."  He 
turned  round  and  found  that  Wenna's 
wistful  face  was  looking  up  to  him,  with 
a  look  in  it  partly  of  friendly  gladness, 
and  partly  of  anxiety  and  entreaty. 

"Mr.  Trelyon,"  she  said,  with  her 
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eyes  cast  down,  "  I  think  you  are  offend- 
ed with  me.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  beg 
your  forgiveness." 

The  reins  were  fastened  up  in  a  min- 
ute, and  he  wasxdown  in  the  road  beside 
her. 

"  Now  look  here,  Wenna,"  he  said. 
"  What  could  you  mean  by  treating  me 
so  unfairly  ?  I  don't  mean  in  being 
vexed  with  me  ;  but  in  shunting  me  off, 
as  it  were,  instead  of  having  it  out  at 
once.    I  don't  think  it  was  fair." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said.  "  I  think 
I  was  very  wrong ;  but  you  don't  know 
what  a  girl  ieels  about  such  things.  Will 
you  come  into  the  inn  ?  " 

"  And  leave  my  horses  ?  No,"  he  said, 
good-naturedly.  "  But  as  soon  as  I  get 
that  fellow  out,  I  will ;  so  >ou  go  in  at 
once,  and  I'll  follow  you  directly.  And 
mind,  Wenna,  don't  you  be  so  silly  again  ; 
or  you  and  I  may  have  a  real  quarrel. 
And  I  know  that  would  break  your  neart." 

The  old  pleased  smile  lit  up  her  face 
again  as  she  turned  and  went  indoors ; 
he,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  summon  an 
ostler  by  shouting  his  name  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice. 

The  small  party  of  women  assembled 
in  the  parlour  were  a  trifle  embarrassed  ; 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  great  lady  of 
the  neighbourhood  had  honoured  the  inn 
with  a  visit.  She  herself  was  merely 
quiet,  gentle,  and  pleased ;  but  Mrs. 
Rosewarne,  with  her  fine  eyes  and  her 
sensitive  face  lit  up  and  quickened  by 
the  novel  excitement,  was  all  anxiety  to 
amuse,  and  interest,  and  propitiate  her 
distinguished  guest.  Mabyn,  too,  was 
rather  shy  and  embarrassed  ;  she  said 
things  hastily,  and  then  seemed  afraid  of 
her  interference.  Wenna  was  scarcely 
at  her  ease,  because  she  saw  that  her 
mother  and  sister  were  not ;  and  she  was 
very  anxious,  moreover,  that  these  two 
should  think  well  of  Mrs.  Trelyon  and  be 
disposed  to  like  her. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  man,  with 
a  man's  rough  ways  and  loud  voice, 
seemed  to  shake  these  feminine  elements 
better  together,  and  to  clear  the  air  of 
timid  apprehensions  and  cautions.  Har- 
ry Trelyon  came  into  the  room  with  quite 
a  marked  freshness  and  good-nature  on 
his  face.  His  mother  was  surprised : 
what  had  completely  changed  his  man- 
ner in  a  couple  of  minutes  ? 

"  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Rosewarne  ?  "  he 
cried,  in  his  off-hand  fashion.  "  You 
oughtn't  to  be  indoors  on  such  a  morn- 
ing, or  we'll  never  get  you  well,  you 
know ;  and  the  doctor  will  be  sending 
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you  to  Penzance  or  Davenport  for  a 
change.  Well,  Mabyn,  have  you  con- 
vinced anybody  yet  that  your  farm-la- 
bourers with  their  twelve  shillings  a  week 
are  better  off  than  the  slate-workers  with 
their  eighteen  ?  You'd  better  take  your 
sister's  opinion  on  that  point,  and  cion't 
squabble  with  me.  Mother,  what's  the 
use  of  sitting  here?  You  bring  Miss 
Wenna  with  you  into  the  waggonette, 
and  talk  to  her  there  about  all  your  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  I'll  take  you  for  a  drive. 
Come  along!  And,  of  course,  I  want 
somebody  with  me  :  will  you  come,  Mrs. 
Rosewarne,  or  will  Mabyn  ?   You  can't  ? 

—  then  Mabyn  must.  Go  along,  Mabyn, 
and  put  your  best  hat  on,  and  make  your- 
self uncommonly  smart,  and  you  shall  be 
allowed  to  sit  next  the  driver — that's 
me  1  " 

And  indeed  he  bundled  the  whole  of 
them  about  until  they  were  seated  in  the 
waggonette  just  as  he  had  indicated ;  and 
away  they  went  from  the  inn-door. 

"  And  you  think  you  are  coming  back 
in  half  an  hour  ?"  he  said  to  his  compan- 
ion, who  was  very  pleased  and  very  proud 
to  occupy  such  a  place.  "  Oh  no,  you're 
not.  You're  a  young  and  simple  thing, 
Mabyn.  Those  two  oehind  us  will  go  on 
talking  now  for  any  time  about  yards  of 
calico,  and  crotchet-needles,  and  two- 
penny subscriptions  ;  while  you  and  I, 
don't  you  see,  are  quietly  driving  them 
over  to  Tintagel.— " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Trelyon  !  "  said  Mabyn. 

"  You  keep  quiet.  That  isn't  the  half 
of  what's  going  to  befall  you.  I  shall  put 
up  the  horses  at  the  inn,  and  I  shall  take 
you  all  down  to  the  beach  for  a  scramble 
to  improve  your  appetite  ;  and  at  the  said 
inn  you  shall  have  luncheon  with  me,  if 
you're  all  very  good  and  behave  your- 
selves. Then  we  shall  drive  back  just 
when  we  particularly  please.  Do  you 
like  the  picture  ?  " 

**  It  is  delightful  —  oh,  I  am  sure  Wen- 
na will  enjoy  it  I  "  Mabyn  said,  "  But 
don't  you  think,  Mr.  Trelyon,  that  you 
might  ask  her  to  sit  here  ?  One  sees 
better  here  than  sitting  sideways  in  a 
waggonette." 

"They  have  their  business  affairs  to 
settle." 

♦*  Yes,"  said  Mabyn,  petulantly,  "  that 
is  what  every  one  says  ;  nobody  expects 
Wenna  ever  to  have  a  moment's  enjov- 
ment  to  herself  I  Oh  I  here  is  old  Uncle 
Cornish  —  he's  a  great  friend  of  Wenna's 

—  he  will  be  dreadfully  hurt  if  she  passes 
him  without  saying  a  word." 

"  Then  we  must  pull  up  and  address 
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Uncle  Cornish.  I  believe  he  used  to  be 
the  most  thieving  old  ruffian  of  a  poacher 
in  this  county." 

There  was  a  hale  old  man  of  seventy  or 
so  seated  on  a  low  wall  in  front  of  one 
of  the  gardens ;  his  face  shaded  from 
the  sunlight  by  a  broad  hat ;  his  lean 
grey  hands  employed  in  buckling  up  the 
leathern  leggings  that  encased  his  spare 
calves.  He  got  up  when  the  horses 
stopped,  and  looked  in  rather  a  dazed 
fashion  at  the  carriage. 

"How  do  you  do  this  morning,  Mr. 
Cornish  ?  "  Wenna  said. 

"  Why,  now,  to  be  sure  1 "  the  old  man 
said,  as  if  reproaching  his  own  imperfect 
vision.  "  'Tis  a  fine  marnin*.  Miss  Wen- 
na, and  yii  be  agwoin  for  a  drive." 

**  And  how  is  your  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
Cornish  ?    Has  she  sold  the  pig  yet  ?  " 

"  Naw,  she  hasn't  sold  the  peg.  If  yii 
be  agwoin  thrii  Trevalga,  Miss  Wenna, 
just  yii  stop  and  have  a  Took  at  that  peg  ; 
yii'll  be  mazed  to  see  en  ;  'tis  many  a  year 
agone  sence  there  has  been  such  a  peg 
by  me.  And  perhaps  yii'd  take  the  least 
bit  o'  ref  rash  men  t.  Miss  Wenna,  as  yu 
go  by ;  Jane  would  get  yii  a  coop  o'  tay  to 
once." 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cornish,  Til  look  in 
and  see  the  pig  some  other  time  ;  to-day 
we  shdn*t  be  going  as  far  as  Trevalga." 

"  Oh,  won't  you  ?  "  said  Master  Harry, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  drove  on.  "You'll 
be  in  Trevalga  before  you  know  where 
you  arc." 

Wliich  was  literally  the  case.  Wenna 
was  so  much  engaged  in  her  talk  with 
Mrs.  Trelyon  that  she  did  not  notice 
how  far-  away  ihey  were  getting  from 
Eglosilyan.  but  Mabyn  and  her  com- 
panion knew.  They  were  now  on  the  high 
uplands  by  the  coast,  driving  between 
the  beautiful  banks  which  were  starred 
with  primroses,  and  stitchwort,  and  red 
deadnettle,  and  a  dozen  other  bright  and 
tender-hued  firstlings  of  the  year.  The 
sun  was  warm  on  the  hedges  and  the 
fields,  but  a  cool  breeze  blew  about  these 
lofty  heights,  and  stirfed  Mabyn's  splen- 
did masses  of  hair  as  they  drove  rapidly 
along.  Far  over  on  their  right,  beyond 
the  majestic  wall  of  cliff,  lay  the  great 
blue  plain  of  the  sea  ;  and  there  stood 
the  bold  brown  masses  of  the  Sisters 
Rocks,  with  a  circle  of  white  foam  around 
their  base.  As  they  looked  down  into 
the  south,  the  white  light  was  so  fierce 
that  they  could  but  faintly  discern  objects 
through  it  ;  but  here  and  there  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  square  church- 
tower,  or  ofa  few  rude  cottages  clustered 


on  the  high  plain,  and  these  seemed  to  be 
of  a  transparent  grey  in  the  blinding 
glare  of  the  sun. 

Then  suddenly  in  front  of  them  they 
found  a  deep  chasm,  with  the  white  road 
leading  down  into  its  cool  shadows. 
There  was  the  channel  of  a  stream,  with 
the  rocks  looking  purple  amid  the  grey 
bushes;  and  here  were  rich  meadows, 
with  cattle  standing  deep  in  the  grass 
and  the  daisies ;  and  over  there,  on  the 
other  side,  a  strip  of  forest,  with  the  sun- 
light shining  along  one  side  of  the  tall 
and  dark  sreen  pines.  As  they  drove 
down  into  this  place,  which  is  called  the 
Rocky  Valley,  a  magpie  rose  from  one  of 
the  fields  and  fiew  up  into  the  firs. 

"  That  is  sorrow,"  said  Mabyn. 

Another  one  rose  and  flew  up  to  the 
same  spot. 

"And  that  is  joy,"  she  said,  with  her 
face  bri&[htening« 

"  Oh,  but  I  saw  another  as  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  that  means  a 
marriage ! "  her  companion  remarked  to 
her. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  she  said  quite  eagerly.  "  I 
am  sure  there  was  no  third  one.  I  am 
certain  there  were  only  two.  I  am  quite 
positive  we  only  saw  two." 

"  But  why  should  you  be  so  anxious  ?  " 
Trelyon  said.  "You  know  you  ought  to 
be  looking  forward  to  a  marriage,  and 
that  is  always  a  happy  thing.  Are  you 
envious,  Mabyn  ?  '* 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Then  she  said,  with  a  sudden  bit- 
terness in  her  tone  — 

"  Isn't  it  a  fearful  thing  to  have  to  be 
civil  to  people  whom  you  hate  ?  Isn't  it  ? 
—  when  they  come  and  establish  a  claim 
on  you  through  some  one  you  care  for. 
You  look  at  them  —  yes,  you  can  look  at 
them —  and  you've  got  to  see  them  kiss 
some  one  that  you  love ;  and  you  wonder 
she  doesn't  rush  away  for  a  bit  of  caustic 
and  cauterize  the  place,  as  you  do  when  a 
mad  dog  bites  you." 

"  Mabyn,"  said  the  young  man  beside 
her,  "you  are  a  most  unchristian  sort  of 
person  this  morning.  Who  is  it  you  hate 
in  such  a  fashion?  Will  you  take  the 
reins  while  I  walk  up  the  hill  ?  " 

Mabyn's  little  burst  of  passion  still 
burned  in  her  cheeks,  and  gave  a  proud 
and  angry  look  to  her  mouth  ;  but  she 
took  the  reins  all  the  same,  and  her  com- 
panion leapt  to  the  ground.  The  banks 
on  each  side  of  the  road  going  up  this 
hill  were  tall  and  steep ;  here  and  there 
great  masses  of  wild  flowers  were  scat- 
tered among  the  grass  and  the  gorse. 
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From  time  to  time  he  stooped  and  picked 
up  a  handful ;  until,  when  they  had  got 
up  to  the  high  and  level  country  again, 
he  had  brought  together  a  very  pretty 
bouquet  of  wild  blossoms.  When  he  got 
into  his  seat  and  took  the  reins  again,  he 
carelessly  gave  the  bouquet  to  Mabyn. 

"  Oh,  how  pretty  !  "  she  said  ;  and 
then  she  turned  round.  "Wenna,  are 
you  very  much  engaged?  Look  at  the 
pretty  bouquet  Mr.  Trelyon  has  gathered 
ior  you." 

VVenna's  quiet  face  flushed  with  pleas- 
ure when  she  took  the  flowers  ;  and  Mrs. 
Trelyon  looked  pleased,  and  said  they 
were  very  pretty.  She  evidently  thought 
that  her  son  was  greatly  improved  in  his 
manners  when  he  condescended  to  gather 
flowers  to  present  to  a  girl.  Nay,  was  he 
not  at  this  moment  devoting  a  whole  fore- 
noon of  his  precious  time  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed task  of  taking  ladies  for  a  drive  ? 
Mrs.  Trelyon  regarded  Wenna  with  a 
friendly  look,  and  began  to  take  a  greater 
liking  than  ever  to  that  sensitive  and  ex- 
pressive face,  and  to  the  quiet  and  ear- 
nest eyes. 

"  But,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  said  Wenna  look- 
ing round,  "  hadn't  we  better  turn  ?  We 
shall  be  at  Trevenna  directly." 

"Yes,  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Master 
Harry  ;  **  you  will  be  at  Trevenna  directly, 
and  you  are  likely  to  be  there  for  some 
time.  For  Mabyn  and  I  have  resolved  to 
have  luncheon  there  ;  and  we  are  going 
down  to  Tintagel ;  and  we  shall  most 
likely  climb  to  King  Arthur's  Ca.stle. 
Have  you  any  objections  ?" 

Wenna  had  none.  The  drive  through 
the  cool  and  bright  dav  had  braced  up 
her  spirits.  She  was  glad  to  know  that 
everything  looked  promising  about  this 
scheme  of  hers.  So  she  willingly  sur- 
rendered herself  to  the  holiday ;  and  in 
due  time  they  drove  into  the  odd  and  re- 
mote little  village,  and  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  inn. 

So  soon  as  the  ostler  had  come  to  the 
horses'  heads,  the  joung  gentleman  who 
had  been  driving  jumped  down  and  as- 
sisted his  three  companions  to  alight ; 
then  he  led  the  way  into  the  inn.  In  the 
doorway  stood  a  stranger  —  probably  a 
commercial  traveller  who,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  legs  apart,  and 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  had  been  visiting 
those  three  ladies  with  a  very  hearty 
st.ire  as  they  got  out  of  the  carriage. 
Moreover,  when  they  came  to  the  door- 
way he  did  not  budge  an  inch,  nor  did  he 
take  his  cigar  from  his  mouth ;  and  so, 
as  it  had  never  been  Mr.  Trelyon's  fash- 


ion to  sidle  past  any  one,  that  young  gen- 
tleman made  straight  for  the  middle  of 
the  passage,  keeping  his  shoulders  very 
square.  The  consequence  was  a  colli- 
sion. The  imperiurbable  person  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  was  sent  staggeriD| 
against  the  wall,  while  his  cigar  dropped 
on  the  stone. 

"What  the  devil  !"  he  was  be- 

ginning  to  say,  when  Trelyon  got  the 
three  women  past  him  and  into  the  small 
parlour :  then  he  went  back. 

"Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  sir? 
No,  you  didn't  —  I  perceive  you  are  a 
prudent  person.  Next  time  ladies  pass 
you,  you'd  better  take  your  cigar  out  of 
your  mouth,  or  somebodyMl  destroy  that 
two-pennyworth  of  tobacco  for  you. 
Good  morning." 

Then  he  returned  to  the  little  parlour, 
to  which  a  waitress  had  been  summoned. 

"Now,  Jinny,  pull  yourself  together 
and  let's  have  something  nice  for  lunch- 
eon—  in  an  hour's  time,  sharp —you 
will,  won't  you  ?  And  how  about  that  | 
sillery  with  the  blue  star  —  not  the  slufif 
with  the  gold  head  that  some  abandoned 
rufEan  in  Plymouth  brews  in  his  back 
garden.    Well,  can't  you  speak  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the' bewildered  miid. 

"That's  a  good  thing  —  a  very  good 
thing,"  said  he,  putting  the  shawls  to- 
gether on  a  sofa.  "Don't  you  forget 
how  to  speak,  until  you  get  marriel 
And  don't  let  anybody  come  into  this 
room.  And  you  can  let  my  man  have  j 
his  dinner  and  a  pint  of  beer  —  oh!  I 
forgot,  I'm  my  own  man  this  morning,  so 
you  needn't  go  asking  fcr  him.  Now, 
will  you  remember  all  the<%e  things  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  what  would  you  like  for 
luncheon  ?  " 

"  My  good  girl,  we  should  like  a  thou- 
sand things  for  luncheon  such  as  Tinta- 
gel never  saw  ?  but  what  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  give  us  the  nicest  things  you've 
got ;  do  you  see  ?  I  leave  it  entirely  in 
your  hands.   Come  along,  young  people." 

And  so  he  bundled  nis  charges  out 
again  into  the  main  street  of  the  village  ; 
and  somehow  it  happened  that  Mabyn 
addressed  a  timid  remark  to  Mrs.  Trel- 
yon, and  that  Mrs.  Trelyon,  in  answer- 
ing it,  stopped  for  a  moment ;  so  that 
Master  Harry  was  sent  to  Wenna!s  side, 
and  these  two  led  the  way  down  the  wide 
thoroughfare.  There  were  few  people 
visible  in  the  old-fashioned  place ;  here 
and  there  an  aged  crone  came  out  to  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rude  stone  cottages  to 
look  at  the  strangers.  Overhead  the  sky  i 
was  veiled  over  with  a  thin  fleece  of  white 
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doud  ;  but  the  light  was  intense  for  all 
that ;  and  indeed  the  colours  of  the  ob- 
jects around  seemed  all  the  more  clear 
and  marked. 

"  Well,  Miss  Wenna,"  said  the  young 
man,  gaily,  "  how  long  are  we  to  remain 
good  friends  ?  What  is  the  next  fault 
you  will  have  to  find  with  me  ?  Or  have 
you  discovered  something  wrong  al- 
ready?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  said,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  "  I  am  very  good  friends  with  you 
this  morning.  You  have  pleased  your 
mother  very  much  by  bringing  her  for 
this  drive." 

*«0h,  nonsense!"  he  said.  "She 
might  have  as  many  drives  as  she  chose ; 
but  presentlv  you'll  find  a  lot  o*  those 
parsons  back  at  the  house,  and  she'll 
take  to  her  white  gowns  again,  and  the 
playing  of  the  organ  all  the  day  long,  and 
all  that  sham  stu£L  I  tell  you  what  it  is : 
she  never  seems  alive  —  she  never  seems 
to  take  any  interest  in  anything  —  unless 
you're  with  her.  Now  you  wiU  see  how 
the  novelty  of  this  luncheon -partv  in  an 
inn  will  amuse  her :  but  do  you  thmk  she 
would  care  for  it  if  she  and  I  were  here 
alone?" 

"  Perhaps  you  never  tried  ? "  Miss 
Wenna  said,  gently. 

"  Perhaps  I  knew  she  wouldn't  come. 
However,  don't  let's  have  a  fight.  I 
mean  to  be  very  civil  to  you  to-day  —  I 
do,  really." 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  she 
said,  meekly.  "  But  prav  don't  give 
yourself  unnecessary  trouble." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  he,  "  I'd  always  be  civil  to 
you  if  you  would  treat  me  decently.  But 
jrousay  far  more  rude  things  than  I  do  — 
m  that  soft  way,  you  know,  that  looks  as 
if  it  were  all  silk  and  honey.  I  do  think 
you've  awfully  little  consideration  for  hu- 
man failings.  If  one  goes  wrong  in  the 
least  thing  —  even  in  one's  spelling  — 
you  say  something  that  sounds  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible,  and  all  the  same  it  trans- 
fixes you  just  as  you  stick  a  pin  through 
a  beetle.  You  are  very  hard,  you  are  — 
I  mean  with  those  who  would  like  to 
be  friends  with  you.  When  it's  mere 
strangers,  and  cottagers,  and  people  of 
that  sort,  who  don't  care  a  brass  farthing 
about  you,  then  I  believe  you're  all  gen- 
tleness and  kindness ;  but  to  your  real 
friends  —  the  edge  of  a  saw  is  smooth 
compared  to  you." 

"  Am  I  so  very  harsh  to  my  friends  ?  " 
the  young  lady  said,  in  a  resigned  way. 

"  Oh,  well  1 "  he  said,  with  some  com- 
punction, "  I  don't  quite  say  that ;  but 
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Jrou  could  be  much  more  pleasant  if  you 
iked,  and  a  little  more  charitable  to  their 
faults.  You  know  there  are  some  who 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  win  vour  ap- 
proval ;  and  perhaps  when  you  find  fault 
they  are  so  disappointed  that  they  think 
your  words  are  sharper  than  you  mean  ; 
and  sometimes  they  think  you  might 
give  them  credit  for  trying  .to  please  you, 
at  least.** 

"  And  who  are  these  persons  ?  "  Wenna 
said,  with  another  smile  stealing  over  her 
face. 

"  Oh  1 "  said  he,  rather  shamefacedly, 
"  there's  no  need  to  explain  anything  to 
you.  You  alwavs  see  it  before  one  need 
put  it  in  words." 

Well,  perhaps  it  was  in  his  manner,  or 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  there  was 
something  which  seemed  at  this  moment 
to  touch  her  deeply,  for  she  half  turned, 
and  looked  up  at  his  face  with  her  honest 
and  earnest  eyes,  and  said  to  him  kindly, 

"Yes,  I  do  know  without  your  telling 
me  ;  and  it  makes  me  happy  to  hear  you 
talk  so ;  and  if  I  am  unjust  to  you,  you 
must  not  think  it  intentional.  And  I 
shall  try  not  to  be  so  in  the  future." 

Mrs.  Trelyon  was  regarding  with  a 
kindly  look  the  two  young  people  walk- 
ing on  in  front  of  her.  Whatever  pleased 
her  son  pleased  her ;  and  she  was  glad  to 
see  him  enjoy  himself  in  so  light-hearted 
a  fashion.  These  two  were  chatting  to 
each  other  in  the  friendliest  manner : 
sometimes  they  stopped  to  pick  up  wild 
fiowers ;  they  were  as  two  children  to- 
gether, under  the  fair  and  light  summer 
skies. 

They  went  down  and  along  a  narrow 
valley,  until  they  suddenly  stood  in  front 
of  the  sea,  the  green  waters  of  which 
were  breaking  in  upon  a  small  and  lonely 
creek.  What  strange  light  was  this  that 
fell  from  the  white  skies  above,  rendering 
all  the  objects  around  them  sharp  in  out- 
line and  intense  in  colour  ?  The  beach 
before  them  seemed  of  a  pale  lilac,  where 
the  green  waves  broke  in  a  semicircle  of 
white.  On  their  right  some  masses  of 
ruddy  rock  jutted  out  into  the  cold  sea, 
and  there  were  huge  black  caverns  into 
which  the  waves  dashed  and  roared.  On 
their  left  and  far  above  them  towered  a 
great  and  isolated  rock,  its  precipitous 
sides  scored  here  and  there  with  twisted 
lines  of  red  and  yellow  auartz ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  this  bold  headland,  amid 
the  dark  green  of  the  sea-grass,  they 
could  see  the  dusky  ruins  —  the  crum- 
bling walls,  and  doorways,  and  battle- 
ments — of  the  castle  that  is  named  in  all 
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the  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights.  The  bridge  across  to  the  main- 
land has,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  fallen 
away ;  but  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wide  chasm,  were  the  ruins  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  castle,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  parts  from  the  ^rass-grown 
rocKS.  How  long  ago  was  it  since  Sir 
Tristram  rode  out  here  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  find  the  beautiful  Isoulde  await 
ing  him  —  she  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Ireland  as  an  unwilling  bride  to  the 
old  King  Mark  ?  And  what  of  the  joy- 
ous company  of  knights  and  ladies  who 
once  held  high  sport  in  the  courtyard 
there  ?  Trelyon,  looking  shyly  at  his 
companion,  could  see  that  her  eyes 
seemed  centuries  away  from  him.  She 
was  quite  unconscious  of  his  covertly 
staring  at  her  ;  for  she  was  absently  look- 
ing at  the  high  and  bare  precipices,  the 
deserted  slopes  of  dark  sea-grass,  and 
the  lonely  and  crumbling  ruins.  She  was 
frondering  whether  the  ghosts  of  those 
vanished  people  ever  came  back  to  this 
lonely  headland,  where  the^  would  find 
the  world  scarcely  altered  smce  they  had 
left  it.  Did  they  come  at  night,  when 
the  land  was  dark,  and  when  there  was  a 
light  over  the  sea  only  coming  from  the 
stars  ?  It  one  were  to  come  at  night 
alone,  and  to  sit  down  here  by  the  shore, 
might  not  one  see  strange  things  far  over- 
head, or  hear  some  sound  other  than  the 
falling  of  the  waves  ? 

"  Miss  Wenna,"  he  said  —  and  she 
started  suddenly  —  "  are  you  bold  enough 
to  climb  up  to  the  castle  ?  I  know  my 
mother  would  rather  stay  here." 

She  went  with  him  mechanically.  She 
followed  him  up  the  rude  steps  cut  in 
the  steep  slopes  of  slate,  holding  his  hand 
where  that  was  possible,  but  her  head 
was  so  full  of  dreams  that  she  answered 
him  when  he  spoke  only  with  a  va^ue  ves 
or  no.  When  they  descended  again,  thev 
found  that  Mabyn  had  taken  Mrs.  Trei- 
on  down  to  the  beach,  and  had  inveigled 
ler  into  entering  a  huge  cavern,  or  rather 
a  natural  tunnel,  that  went  right  through 
underneath  the  promontory  on  which  the 
castle  is  built.  They  were  in  a  sort  of 
green-hued  twilight,  a  scent  of  seaweed 
filling  the  damp  air,  and  their  voices  rais- 
ing an  echo  in  the  great  hall  of  rock. 

"  I  hope  the  climbing  has  not  made  yoU' 
giddy,"  Mrs  Trelyon  said,  in  her  kind 
way,  to  Wenna,  noticing  that  she  was 
very  silent  and  distraite. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  Mabyn  said  promptly. 
^  She  has  i)fteQ  seeing  ghosts.  We  always 
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know  when  Wenna  has  been  seeing 
ghosts.    She  remains  so  for  hours." 

And,  indeed,  at  this  time  she  was  rather 
more  reserved  than  usual  all  during  their 
walk  back  to  luncheon,  and  while  they 
were  in  the  inn  ;  and  yet  she  was  obvi- 
ously very  happy,  and  sometimes  even 
amused  by  the  childlike  pleasure  which 
Mrs.  Trelyon  seemed  to  obtain  from  these 
unwonted  experiences. 

"  Come,  now,  mother,"  Master  Harry 
said,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  roe 
when  I  come  of  age  next  month?  Fill 
the  house  with  guests  ?  —  yes,  you  prom- 
ised that  —  with  not  more  than  one  par- 
son to  the  dozen.  And  when  theyVe  all 
feasting,  and  gabbling,  and  missing  the 
targets  with  their  arrows,  you'll  slip  qui- 
etly away,  and  Til  drive  you  and  Miss 
Wenna  over  here,  and  you  11  go  and  get 
your  feet  wet  again  in  that  cavern,  and 
youll  come  up  here  again,  and  have  an 
elegant  luncheon,  just  like  this.  Won't 
that  do?" 

"  I  don't  quite  know  about  the  elegance 
of  the  luncheon  ;  but  I'm  sure  our  little 
excursion  has  been  very  pleasant.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Miss  Rosewarne  ? "  Mrs. 
Trelyon  said. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Wenna,  with  her 
big,  dark  eyes  coming  back  from  their 
trance. 

And  here  is  another  thing,"  remarked 
young  Trelyon.  "  There's  a  picture  I've 
seen  of  the  heir  coming  of  age  —  he's  a 
horrid,  self-sufficient  young  caa,  but  never 
mind  — and  it  seems  to  be  a  day  of  gen- 
eral jollification.  Can't  I  give  a  present 
to  somebody  ?  Well,  I'm  going  to  give  it 
to  a  young  ladyi  who  never  cares  for  any- 
thing but  what  she  can  give  away  a^rain 
to  somebody  else  ;  and  it  is  —  well,  it  is 

—  why  don't  you  guess,  Mabyn  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  to  give 
Wenna,"  said  Mabyn,  naturally. 

"  Why,  you  silly,  I  mean  to  give  her  a 
dozen  sewing-machines  — a  baker's  dozen 

—  thirteen  —  there  !  Oh  1  I  heard  you 
as  you  came  along.  It  was  all,  ^ Three 
sewing-machines  will  cost  so  much^  and 
four  sewing-machines  will  cost  so  much^ 
and  five  sewing-machines  will  cost  itf 
much.  And  a  penn y  a  week  from  so  many 
subscribers  will  be  so  muchy  and  twopence 
a  week  from  so  many  will  be  so  much;** 
and  all  this  as  if  my  mother  could  tell 
you  how  much  twice  two  was.  My  arith* 
metic  ain't  very  brilliant ;  but  as  for  hers 

—  And  these  you  shall  have,  Miss 
Wenna  —  one  baker's  dozen  of  sewings 
machines,  as  per  order,  duly  delivered^ 
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carriage  free  ;  empty  casks  and  bottles  to 
be  returned." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Trel- 
von,"  Wenna  said — and  all  the  dreams 
had  gone  straight  out  of  her  head  so  soon 
as  this  was  mentioned  —  "  but  we  can't 
possibly  accept  them.  You  know  our 
scheme  is  to  make  the  Sewine-Club  quite 
self-supporting  —  no  charity." 

"  Oh,  what  stuff !  "  the  young  gentle- 
man cried.  "  You  know  j'ou  will  give  all 
your  labour  and  supervision  for  nothing 
—  isn't  that  charity  ?  And  you  know  you 
will  let  off  all  sorts  of  people  owing  you 
subscriptions  the  moment  some  blessed 
baby  falls  ill.  And  vou  know  you  won't 
charge  interest  on  all  the  outlay.  But  it 
you  insist  on  paying  me  back  for  my  sew- 
ing-machines out  of  the  overwhelming 
profits  at  the  end  of  next  year,  then  Pll 
take  the  money.    Vm  not  proud." 

"  Then  we  will  take  six  sewing-machines 
from  you,  if  ^ou  please,  Mr.  Trelyon,  on 
those  conditions,"  said  Wenna,  gravely. 
And  Master  Harry  —  with  a  look  towards 
Mabyn  which  was  just  about  as  good  as  a 
wink  —  consented. 

As  they  drove  quietly  back  again  to 
Eglosilyan,  Mabyn  had  taken  her  former 
place  by  the  driver,  and  found  him  un- 
commonly thoughtful.  He  answered  her 
questions,  but  that  was  all ;  and  it  was 
so  unusual  to  find  Harry  Trelyon  in  this 
mood,  that  she  said  to  him, 

"  Mr.  Trelyon,  have  you  been  seeing 
ghosts,  too  ?  " 

He  turned  to  her  and  said, 

"  I  was  thinking  about  something. 
Look  here,  Mabyn  ;  did  you  ever  know 
any  one,  or  do  you  know  any  one,  whose 
face  is  a  sort  of  barometer  to  you  ?  Sup- 
pose that  you  see  her  look  pale  and  tired, 
or  sad  in  any  way,  then  down  go  your 
spirits,  and  you  almost  wish  you  had 
never  been  b)orn.  When  you  see  her 
hce  brighten  up,  and  get  full  of  healthy 
colour,  you  feel  glad  enough  to  burst  out 
singing,  or  go  mad  ;  anyhow,  you  know 
that  everything's  all  right.  What  the 
weather  is,  what  people  may  say  about 
you,  whatever  else  may  happen  to  you, 
that's  nothing:  all  you  want  to  see  is 
just  that  one  person's  face  look  perfectly 
□right  and  perfectly  happy,  and  nothing 
can  touch  you  then.  Did  you  ever  know 
anybody  like  that?"  he  added,  rather 
abruptly. 

"  Oh,  yes  1 "  said  Mabyn,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  that  is  when  you  are  in  love 
with  some  one.  And  there  is  only  one 
face  in  all  the  world  that  I  look  to  for  all 
these  things,  there  is  only  one  person  I 


know  who  tells  you  openly  and  simply  in 
her  face  all  that  affects  her,  and  that  is 
our  Wenna.   I  suppose  you  have  noticed 
that,  Mr.  Trelyon  ?  " 
.   But  he  did  not  make  any  answer. 

CHAPTER  XXL 
CONFESSION. 

The  lad  lay  dreaming  in  the  warm 
meadows  by  the  side  of  a  small  and  rapid 
brook,  the  clear  waters  of  which  plashed 
and  bubbled  in  the  sunlight  as  they  hur- 
ried past  the  brown  stones.  His  fishing- 
rod  lay  beside  him,  hidden  in  the  long 
grass  and  the  daisies.  The  sun  was  hot 
in  the  valley  —  shining  on  a  wall  of  grey 
rock  behind  him,  and  throwing  purple 
shadows  over  the  clefts  ;  shining  on  the 
dark  bushes  beside  the  stream,  and  on 
the  lush  green  of  the  meadows  ;  shining 
on  the  trees  beyond,  in  the  shadow  of 
which  some  dark-red  cattle  were  standing. 
Then,  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley rose  gently-sloping  woods,  grey  and 
green  in  the  naze  of  the  heat,  and  over 
these  again  was  the  pale  blue  sky  with 
scarcely  a  cloud  in  it.  It  was  a  hot  day 
to  be  found  in  spring-time;  but  the 
waters  of  the  brook  seemed  cool  and 
pleasant  as  they  gurgled  by,  and  occa- 
sionally a  breath  of  wind  blew  over  from 
the  woods.  For  the  rest  he  lay  so  still 
on  this  fine,  indolent,  dreamy  morning 
that  the  birds  around  seemed  to  take  no 
note  of  his  presence ;  and  one  of  the 
large  woodpeckers,  with  his  scarlet  head 
and  green  body  brilliant  in  the  sun,  flew 
close  by  him  and  disappeared  into  the 
bushes  opposite  like  a  sudden  gleam  of 
colour  shot  by  a  diamond. 

"Next  month,"  he  was  thinking  to 
himself,  as  he  lay  with  his  hands  behind 
his  head,  not  caring  to  shade  his  hand- 
some and  well -tanned  face  from  the  warm 
sun,  "  next  month  I  shall  be  twenty-one, 
and  most  folks  will  consider  me  a  man. 
Anyhow,  I  don't  know  the  man  whom  I 
wouldn't  fight,  or  run,  or  ride,  or  shoot 
against,  for  any  wager  he  liked.  But  of 
all  the  people  who  know  anything  about 
me,  jusc  that  one  whose  opinion  I  care 
for  will  not  consider  me  a  man  at  all,  but 
only  a  boy.  And  that  without  saying 
anything.  You  can  tell,  somehow,  by  a 
mere  look  what  her  feelings  are ;  and 
you  know  that  what  she  thinks  is  true. 
Of  course  it's  true  —  I  am  only  a  boy. 
What's  the  good  of  me  to  anybody  ?  I 
could  look  after  a  farm  —  that  is,  I  could 
;  look  after  other  people  doing  their  work, 
but  I  couldn't  do  any  myself.   And  that 
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seems  to  me  what  she  is  always  looking  at 
—  what's  the  good  of  you,  what  are  you 
doing,  what  are  you  busy  about  ?  It's 
all  very  well  for  her  to  be  busy,  for  she 
can  do  a  hundred  thousand  things,  and 
she  is  always  at  them.   What  can  I  do  ?  " 

Then  his  wandering  day-dreamings 
took  another  turn. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  for  Mabjm  to 
say,  '•That  is  when  you  are  in  love  with 
some  one.  But  those  cirls  take  every- 
thing for  love.  They  don't  know  how 
you  can  admire  almost  to  worshipping 
the  goodness  of  a  woman,  and  how  you 
are  anxious  that  she  should  be  well  and 
happy,  and  how  you  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  please  her,  without  fancying 
straight  away  that  you  are  in  love  with 
her,  and  want  to  marry  her,  and  drive 
about  in  the  same  carnage  with  her.  I 
shall  be  quite  as  fond  of  Wenna  Rose- 
warne  when  she  is  married  ;  although  I 
shall  hate  that  little  brute  with  his  rum 
and  his  treacle  —  the  cheek  of  him,  in 
asking  her  to  marrv  him,  is  astonishing. 
He  is  the  most  hiaeous  little  beast  that 
could  have  been  picked  out  to  marry  any 
woman  ;  but  I  suppose  he  has  appealed 
to  her  compassion,  and  then  she'll  do 
anything.  But  if  there  was  anvbody  else 
in  love  with  her  —  if  she  cared  the  least 
bit  about  anybody  else — wouldn't  I  go 
straight  to  her,  and  insist  on  her  shunt- 
ing that  fellow  aside  !  What  claim  has 
he  on  any  other  feeling  of  hers  but  her 
compassion  ?  Why,  if  that  fellow  were 
to  come  and  try  to  frighten  her  —  and  if 
I  were  in  the  anair,  and  if  she  appealed 
to  me  even  by  a  look  —  then  there  would 
be  short  work  with  something  or  some- 
body!" 

He  got  up  hastily,  with  something  of 
an  angry  look  on  his  face.  He  did  not 
notice  that  he  had  startled  all  the  birds 
around  from  out  of  the  bushes.  He 
picked  up  his  rod  and  line  in  a  morose 
fashion,  not  seeming  to  care  about  adding 
to  the  half-dozen  small  and  red-speckled 
trout  he  had  in  his  basket. 

While  he  was  thus  irresolutely  stand- 
ing, he  caught  sight  of  a  girl's  figure  com- 
ing rapidly  along  the  valley,  under  the 
shadow  of  some  ash-trees  growing  by  the 
stream.  It  was  Wenna  Rosewarne  her- 
self, and  she  seemed  to  be  hurrying  to- 
wards him.  She  was  carrying  some 
black  object  in  her  arms. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Trelyon  !  "  she  said,  "  what 
am  I  to  do  with  this  little  dog  ?  I  saw 
him  kicking  in  the  road  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth  —  and  then  he  got  up  and  ran 
•—and  I  took  him—*' 


Before  she  had  tinae  to  say  anything 
more  the  young  man  made  a  sudden  dive 
at  the  dog,  caught  hold  of  him,  and  turned 
and  heaved  him  into  the  stream.  He  fell 
into  a  little  pool  of  clear  brown  water ;  he 
spluttered  and  paddled  there  for  a  sec- 
ond ;  then  he  got  his  footing  and  scram- 
bled across  the  stones  up  to  the  opposite 
bank,  where  he  began  shaking  the  water 
from  his  coat  among  the  long  grass. 

"Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  disgrace- 
fully cruel !  "  she  said,  with  her  face  full 
of  indignation. 

"And  how  could  you  be  so  impru- 
dent f"  he  said,  quite  as  vehemently. 
"  Why,  whose  is  the  dog  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"And  you  catch  up  some  tnongrel 
little  cur  in  the  middle  of  the  highways- 
he  might  have  been  mad— " 

"  I  knew  he  wasn't  mad,"  she  said ;  "  it 
was  only  a  fit ;  and  how  could  you  be  so 
cruel  as  to  throw  him  into  the  river?" 

"  Oh  I  "  said  the  young  man,  coolly,  "a 
dash  of  cold  water  is  the  best  thing  for  a 
dog  that  has  a  fit.  Besides,  I  don't  care 
what  he  had,  or  what  I  did  with  him,  so 
long  as  you  are  safe.  Your  little  finger 
is  of  more  consequence  than  the  necks 
of  all  the  curs  in  tne  county." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  mean  of  you  to  say  that," 
she  retorted,  warmly.  "You  have  no 
pity  for  those  wretched  little  things  that 
are  at  every  one's  mercy.  If  it  were  a 
handsome  and  beautiful  dog,  now,  you 
would  care  for  that,  or  if  it  were  a  dog 
that  was  skilled  in  getting  game  for  you, 
you  would  care  for  that." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  he  said  ;  "these  are 
dogs  that  have  something  to  recommend 
them." 

"  Yes,  and  every  one  is  good  to  them  ; 
they  are  not  in  need  of  your  favour.  But 
you  don't  think  of  the  wretched  little 
brutes  that  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  —  that  only  live  on  sufferance  — 
that  every  one  kicks,  and  despises,  and 
starves." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  some  compunc- 
tion, "  look  there  !  That  new  friend  of 
yours  —  he's  no  great  beauty,  you  must 
confess  —  is  all  right  now.  The  bath  has 
cured  him.  As  soon  as  he's  done  licking 
his  paws,  he'll  be  off  home,  wherever  that 
may  be.  But  I've  always  noticed  that 
about  you,  Wenna  —  you're  always  on  the 
side  of  things  that  are  ugly,  and  helpless, 
and  useless  in  the  world  ;  and  you're  not 
very  just  to  those  who  don't  agree  with 
you.  For  after  all,  you  know,  one  wants 
time  to  acquire  that  notion  of  yours  — 
that  it  is  only  weak  and  ill-favoured  crea- 
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tores  that  are  worthy  of  any  considera- 
tion." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  rather  sadly;  "you 
want  time  to  learn  that." 

He  looked  at  her.  Did  she  mean  that 
her  sympathy  with  those  who  were  weak 
and  ill-favoured  arose  from  some  strange 
consciousness  that  she  herself  was  both  ? 
His  cheeks  began  to  burn  red.  He  had 
often  heard  her  hint  something  like  that ; 
and  yet  he  had  never  dared  to  reason 
with  her,  or  show  her  what  he  thought  of 
ber.   Should  he  do  so  now  ? 

"  Wenna,"  he  said,  blushing  hotly,  "  I 
can't  make  you  out  sometimes.  You 
speak  as  if  no  one  cared  for  you.  Now, 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  so  ungrateful ! "  she 
said,  hastily.  "  I  know  that  two  or  three 
do — and  —  and,  Mr.  Trelyon,  do  you 
think  you  could  coax  that  little  dog  over 
the  stream  again  ?  You  see  he  has  come 
back  again  —  he  canH  find  his  way  home." 

Mr.  Trelyon  called  to  the  dog ;  it  came 
down  to  the  river's  side,  and  whined  and 
shivered  on  the  brink.  **  Do  vou  care  a 
brass  farthing  about  the  little  beast?" 
be  said  to  Wenna. 

I  must  put  him  on  his  way  home," 
she  answered. 

Thereupon  the  young  man  went  straight 
through  the  stream  to  the  other  side, 
jumping  the  deeper  portions  of  the  chan- 
nel ;  he  caught  up  the  dog,  and  brought 
it  back  to  her ;  and  when  she  was  very 
angry  with  him  for  this  mad  performance, 
he  merely  kicked  some  of  the  water  out 
of  his  trousers,  and  laughed.  Then  a 
smile  broke  over  her  face  also. 

''Is  that  an  example  of  what  people 
would  do  for  me  ?  "  she  said,  shyly.  **  Mr 
Trelyon,  you  must  keep  walking  through 
the  warm  gfass  till  your  feet  are  dry  ;  or 
will  you  come  along  to  the  inn,  and  I 
shall  get  you  some  shoes  and  stockings  ? 
Pray  do ;  and  at  once.  I  am  rather  in  a 
harry." 

**  1*11  go  along  with  you,  anyway,"  he 
said,  "  and  put  this  little  brute  into  the 
highway.   But  why  are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Wenna,  as  they  set  out 
to  walk  down  the  valley,  "because  my 
mother  and  I  are  going  to  Penzance  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  have  a  lot  of 
things  to  get  ready." 

**  To  Penzance  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  sud- 
den falling  of  the  face. 

"  Yes.  She  has  been  dreadfully  out  of 
sorts  lately,  and  she  has  sunk  into  a  kind 
of  despondent  state.  The  doctor  says 
she  must  have  a  change — a  holiday, 
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really,  to  take  her  away  from  the  cares  of 
the  house  " 

"  Why,  Wenna,  it's  you  who  want  the 
holiday  ;  it's  you  who  nave  the  cares  of 
the  house  ! "  Trelyon  said,  warmly. 

"  And  so  I  have  persuaded  her  to  go  to 
Penzance  for  a  week  or  two,  and  I  go 
with  her  to  look  after  her.  Mr.  Trelyon, 
would  you  be  kind  enough  to  keep  Rock 
for  me  until  we  come  back  :  I  am  afraid 
of  the  servants  neglecting  him  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that :  he's 
not  one  of  the  ill-favoured;  every  one 
will  attend  to  him  ;  "  said  Trelyon  ;  and 
then  he  added,  after  a  minute  or  two  of 
silence,  "  The  fact  is,  I  think  I  shall  be  at 
Penzance  also  while  you  are  there.  My 
cousin  Juliott  is  coming  here  in  about  a 
fortnight  to  celebrate  the  important  event 
of  my  coming  of  age,  and  I  promised  to 
go  for  her. ,  I  might  as  well  go  now." 

She  said  nothing. 

"  I  might  as  well  go  any  time,"  he  said, 
rather  impatiently.  "  I  haven't  got  any- 
thing to  do.  Do  you  know,  before 
you  came  along  just  now,  I  was  thinking 
what  a  very  useful  person  you  were  in  the 
world,  and  what  a  very  useless  person  I 
was  —  about  as  useless  as  this  little  cur. 
I  think  somebody  should  take  me  up  and 
heave  me  into  a  river.  And  I  was  won- 
dering, too,"  —  here  he  became  a  little 
more  embarrassed  and  slow  of  speech  — 
"  I  was  wondering  what  you  would  say  if 
I  spoke  to  you,  and  gave  you  a  hint  that 
sometimes  —  that  sometimes  one  might 
wish  to  cut  this  lazy  life  if  one  only  knew 
how,  and  whether  so  very  busy  a  person 
as  yourself  mightn't,  don't  you  see,  give 
one  some  notion  —  some  sort  of  hint,  in 
fact  " 

"Oh!  but  then,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she 
said,  quite  cheerfully,  "you  would  think 
it  very  strange  if  I  asked  you  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  things  that  keep  me  busy. 
That  is  not  a  maiTs  work.  I  wouldn't 
accept  you  as  a  pupil." 

He  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  do  you  think  I  of- 
fered to  mend  stockings,  and  set  suras 
on  slates,  and  coddle  babies  ?  " 

"  As  for  setting  sums  on  slates,"  she 
remarked,  with  a  quiet  impertinence, 
"the  working  of  them  out  might  be  of 
use  to  you," 

"  Yes,  and  a  serious  trouble  too,"  he 
said  candidly.  "No,  no— -that  cottage 
business  ain't  in  my  line.  I  like  to  have 
a  joke  with  the  old  folks,  or  a  romp  with 
the  kids ;  but  I  can't  go  in  for  cutting 
out  pinafores.   I  shall  leave  my  mother 
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to  do  my  share  of  that  for  me  ;  and  hasn't 
she  come  out  strong  lately,  eh  ?  It's 
quite  a  new  amusement  for  her,  and  it's 
driven  a  deal  of  that  organ-ffrinding  and 
stuff  out  of  her  head  ;  and  I've  a  notion 
some  o*  those  parsons—" 

He  stopped  short,  remembering  who 
his  companion  was  ;  and  at  this  moment 
they  came  to  a  gate  which  opened  out  on 
the  highway,  through  which  the  small  cur 
was  passed  to  find  nis  way  home. 

"  Now,  Miss  Wenna,"  said  the  young 
man  —  "  by  the  way,  you  see  how'  I  re- 
member to  address  you  respectfully  ever 
since  you  got  sulky  with  me  about  it  the 
other  day?" 

I  am  sure  I  did  not  get  sulky  with 
you,  and  especially  about  that,"  she  re- 
marked, with  much  composure.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not  aware  that  you  have 
dropped  the  '  Miss '  several  times  this 
morning  already  ?  " 

"Dicf  I,  really?-  Well,  then,  I'm  aw- 
fully  sorry — but  then  you  are  so  good- 
natured  you  tempt  one  to  forget ;  and 
my  mother  she  always  calls  you  Wenna 
Rosewarne  now  in  speakine  to  me,  as 
if  you  were  a  little  schoolgirl  instead  of 
being  the  chief  support  and  pillar  of  all 
the  public  affairs  of  Eglosilyan.  And 
now.  Miss  Wenna,  I  sha'n't  go  down  the 
road  with  you,  because  my  damp  boots 
and  garments  would  gather  the  dust ;  but 
perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  stopping  two 
seconds  here,  and  I'm  going  to  go  a 
cracker  and  ask  you  a  question  :  What 
should  a  fellow  in  my  position  try  to  do  ? 
You  see,  I  haven't  had  the  l^ast  trainin? 
for  any  one  of  the  professions  evfen  if  1 
had  any  sort  of  capacity  " 

"  But  whv  should  you  wish  to  have  a 
profession  r "  she  said,  simply.  "  You 
have  more  money  than  is  good  for  you 
already." 

"  Then  you  don't  thii^  it  ignominious," 
he  said,  with  his  face  lighting  up  consid- 
erably, "  to  fish  in  summer,  and  shoot  in 
autumn,  and  hunt  in  winter,  and  make 
that  the  only  business  of  one's  life  ?  " 

"  I  should,  if  it  were  the  only  business ; 
but  it  needn't  be,  and  you  don't  make  it 
so.  My  father  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
way  you  look  after  your  properly ;  and 
he  knows  what  attending  to  an  estate  is. 
And  then  you  have  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  being  kind  and  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple about  you,  that  you  might  do  more 
good  that  way  than  by  working  night  and 
day  at  a  profession.  Then  you  owe  much 
to  yourself ;  because  if  every  one  began 
with  himself,  and  educated  himself  and 
became  satisfied  and  happy  with  doing 


his  best,  there  would  be  no  bad  condact 
and  wretchedness  to  call  for  interference. 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  ashamed 
of  shooting,  and  hunting,  and  ail  that; 
and  doing  them  as  well  as  anybody  else, 
or  far  better,  as  I  hear  people  say.  I 
don't  think  a  man  is  bound  to  have  am- 
bition and  try  to  become  famous  ;  you 
might  be  of  much  greater  use  in  the 
world  even  in  such  a  little  place  as  Eg- 
losilyan than  if  you  were  in  Parliament. 
I  did  say  to  Mrs.  Trelyon  that  I  should 
like  to  see  you  in  Parliament,  because 
one  has  a  natural  pride  in  any  one  that 
one  admires  and  likes  very  much  " 

He  saw  the  quick  look  of  fear  that 
sprang  to  her  eyes  —  not  a  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  shy  embarrassment,  but  of 
absolute  fear ;  and  he  was  almost  as 
startled  by  her  blunder  as  she  herself 
was.  He  hastily  came  to  her  rescue. 
He  thanked  her  in  a  few  rapid  and 
formal  words  for  her  patience  and  advice ; 
and,  as  he  saw  she  was  trying  to  turn 
away  and  hide  the  mortification  visible 
on  her  face,  he  shook  hands  with  her, 
and  let  her  go. 

Then  he  turned.  He  had  been  startled, 
it  is  true,  and  grieved  to  see  the  pain  her 
chance  words  had  caused  her.  But  now 
a  great  glow  of  delight  rose  up  within 
him  ;  and  he  could  have  called  aloud  to 
the  blue  skies  and  the  silent  woods  be- 
cause of  the  ioy  that  filled  his  heart. 
They  were  cnance  words,  of  course. 
They  were  uttered  with  no  deliberate  in- 
tention ;  on  the  contrary,  her  quick  look 
of  pain  showed  how  bitterly  she  regret- 
ted the  blunder.  Moreover,  he  congrat- 
ulated himself  on  his  rapid  piece  of  act- 
ing, and  assured  himself  that  she  would 
be1  lieve  that  he  had  not  noticed  that  ad- 
mission of  hers.  They  were  idle  words. 
She  would  forget  them.  The  incident, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  gone. 

But  not  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
For  now  he  knew  that  the  person  whom, 
above  all  other  persons  in  the  world,  be 
was  most  desirous  to  please,  whose  re- 
spect and  esteem  he  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain,  had  not  only  condoned  much  of 
his  idleness,  out  of  the  abundant  charity 
of  her  heart,  but  had  further,  and  by 
chance,  revealed  to  him  that  she  gave 
him  some  little  share  of  that  affection 
which  she  seemed  to  shed  generously 
and  indiscriminately  on  so  many  folks  and 
things  around  her.  He,  too,  was  now  in 
the  charmed  circle.  He  walked  with  a 
new  pride  through  the  warm,  green  mead- 
ows, his  rod  over  his  shoulder  ;  he  whis- 
tled as  he  went}  or  he  sang  snatches  of 
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"  The  Rose  of  Allaodale."  He  met  two 
small  boys  out  bird's-nesting ;  he  gave 
them  a  shilling  apiece,  and  then  incon- 
sistently informed  them  that  if  he  caught 
them  then  or  at  any  other  time  with  a 
bird's  nest  in  their  hands  he  would  cu£E 
their  ears.  Then  he  walked  hastily 
home,  put  by  his  iishiog-rod,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  study  with  half-a-dozen 
of  those  learned  volumes  which  he  bad 
brought  back  unsoiled  from  school 

CHAPTER  xxn. 

ON  WINGS  OF  HOPE. 

When  Trelyon  arrived  late  one  even- 
ing at  Penzance,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
his  uncle's  coachman  awaiting  him  at  the 
station. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Tobias  ?  Is  the 
old  gentleman  going  to  die  ?  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  here  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yaas,  zor,  I  be,"  said  the  little  old 
man,  with  no  ^reat  courtesy. 

"  Then  he  is  going  to  die,  if  he  sends 
out  his  horse  at  this  time  o'  night.  Look 
here,  Tobias ;  I'll  put  my  portmanteau 
ioside  and  come  on  the  box  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  —  you're  such  a  iolly  old  card, 
you  know  —  and  you'll  tell  me  all  that's 
happened  since  I  last  enjoyed  my  uncle's 
bountiful  hospitality." 

This  the  young  man  did  ;  and  then  the 
br6wn-faced,  wiry,  and  surly  little  person, 
having  started  bis  horse,  proceeded  to 
tell  his  story  in  a  series  of  grumbling 
and  disconnected  sentences.  He  was 
not  nearly  so  taciturn  as  he  looked. 

**  The  maaster  he  went  siin  to  bed  to- 
night—  'twere  Miss  Juliott  sent  me  to 
the  station,  without  tellin  en.  He's  eet- 
tin*  worse  and  worse,  that's  siire  ;  ifyii 
be  for  giving  me  half-a-crown,  like,  or 
anyone  that  comes  to  the  house,  he  finds 
it  out  and  stops  it  out  o'  my  wages  ;  yes, 
he  does,  zor,  the  old  fule." 

Tobias,  be  a  little  more  respectful  to 
my  uncle,  if  you  please." 

Why,  zor,  yii  knaw  en  well  enough  I  " 
said  the  man,  in  the  same  surly  fashion. 
"  And  I'll  tell  yii  this,  Maaster  Harry,  if 
yii  be  after  dinner  with  en,  and  he  has  a 
bottle  o'  poort  wine  that  he  puts  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  he  says  to  yii  to  let  that 
aloan,  vor  'tis  a  medicine-zart  o'  wine, 
don't  yii  heed  en,  but  have  that  wine. 
'Tis  the  real  old  poort  wine,  zor,  that  yiir 
Tather  gied  en  ;  the  dahmned  old  pagan  1 " 

The  young  man  burst  out  laughing,  in- 
stead of  reprimanding  Tobias,  who  main- 
tained his  sulky  impassiveness  of  face. 

^  Why,  zor,  I  be  gardener  now,  too ; 


yaas,  I  be,  to  save  the  wages.  And  he's 
gone  clean  mazed  about  that  garden ; 
yes,  I  think.  Would  yii  believe  this, 
Maaster  Harry,  that  he  killed  every  one 
o'  the  blessed  strawberries  last  year  with 
a  lot  o'  wrack  from  the  bache,  because  he 
said  it  wud  be  as  good  for  them  as  for  the 
'sparagus  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  the  old  chap  finds  amuse- 
ment in  pottering  about  the  garden  " 

"  The  old  fule,"  repeated  Tobias,  in  an 
undertone. 

And  the  theory  is  sound  about  the 
seaweed  and  the  strawberries ;  just  as 
his  old  notion  of  getting  a  green  rose 
by  pouring  sulphate  of  copper  in  at  the 
roots." 

"  Yaas,  that  were  another  pretty  thing, 
Maaster  Harry,  and  he  had  the  tin  labels 
all  printed  out  in  French,  and  he  wailed 
and  waited,  and  there  baint  a  fairly  gude 
rose  left  in  the  garden.  And  his  violet 
glass  for  the  ciicumbers  —  he  burned  en 
up  to  once,  although  'twere  fine  to  hear'n 
talk  about  the  sunlight  and  the  rays,  and 
such  nonsenses.  He  be  a  strange  mahn, 
zor,  and  a  dahmned  close  'n  with  his 
penny  pieces.  Christian  and  all  as  he  calls 
hissen.  There's  Miss  Juliott,  zor,  she's 
goin'  to  get  married,  I  suppose  ;  and  when 
she  goes,  no  one'll  dare  spake  to  'n.  Bee 
yii  going  to  stop  long  this  time,  Maaster 
Harry  ?  " 

"  Not  at  the  Hollies,  Tobias.  I  shall 
go  down  to  the  Queen's  to-morrow ;  I've 
got  rooms  there." 

"So  much  the  better;  so  much  the 
better,"  said  the  frank  but  inhospitable 
retainer ;  and  presently  the  jog-trot  old 
animal  between  the  shafts  was  pulled  up 
in  front  of  a  certain  square  old-fashioned 
building  of  grey  stone,  which  was  prettily 
surrounded  with  trees.  They  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penaluna's  house  ; 
and  there  was  a  young  lady  standing  in 
the  light  of  the  hall,  she  having  opened 
the  door  very  softly  as  she  heard  the 
carriage  drive  up. 

"  So  here  you  are,  Harry ;  and  you'll 
stay  with  us  the  whole  fortnight,  won't 
you  ?  Come  in  to  the  dining-room  —  I 
have  some  supper  ready  for  you.  Papa's 
gone  to  bed,  and  he  desirea  me  to  give 
you  his  excuses,  and  he  hopes  you'll 
make  yourself  quite  at  home,  as  you 
always  do,  Harry." 

He  did  make  himself  quite  at  home  ; 
for,  having  kissed  his  cousin,  and  fiung 
his  top-coat  down  in  the  hall,  he  went 
into  the  dining-room,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  an  easy-chair. 

"  Sha'n't  have  any  supper,  Jue,  thank 
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you.  You  won't  mind  my  lighting  a 
cigar  —  somebody's  been  smoking  here 
already.  And  what's  the  least  poisonous 
claret  you've  got  ?  " 

"Well,  I  declare  I "  she  said  ;  but  she 
got  him  the  wine  all  the  same,  and 
watched  him  light  his  cigar;  then  she 
took  the  easy-chair  opposite. 

"  Tell  us  about  your  young  man,  Jue," 
be  said.  "  Girls  always  like  to  talk  about 
that." 

"  Do  they  ?  "  she  said.   "  Not  to  boys." 

**  I  shall  be  twenty-one  in  a  fortnight. 
I  am  thinking  of  getting  married." 

"  So  I  hear,"  she  remarked,  quietly. 
V   Now  he  had  been  talking  nonsense  at 
random  —  mostly  intent  on  getting  his 
cigar  well  lit ;  but  this  little  observation 
rather  startled  him. 

What  have  you  heard  ? "  he  said, 
abruptly. 

"Oh!  nothing — the  ordinary  stupid 
gossip,"  she  said,  though  she  was  watch- 
ing him  rather  closely.  "  Are  you  going 
to  stay  with  us  for  the  next  fortnight  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  got  rooms  at  the 
Queen's." 

"  I  thought  so.  One  might  have  ex- 
pected you,  however,  to  stay  with  your 
relations  when  you  came  to  Penzance." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  gammon,  Jue  I  "  he  said  ; 
"  you  know  very  well  your  father  doesn't 
care  to  have  any  one  stay  with  you  —  it's 
too  much  bother.  You'll  have  quite 
enough  of  me  while  I  am  in  Penzance." 

"Shall  we  have  anything  of  you?" 
she  said  with  apparent  indifference.  "  1 
understood  that  Miss  Rosewarne  and 
her  mamma  had  already  come  here." 

"And  what  if  they  have?"  he  said, 
with  unnecessary  fierceness. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  she  said,  "you  needn't 
get  into  a  temper  about  it ;  but  people 
will  talk,  you  know ;  and  they  say  that 
your  attentions  to  that  young  lady  are 
rather  marked  considering  that  she  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married ;  and  you  have  in- 
duced your  mother  to  make  a  pet  of  her. 
Shall  I  go  on?" 

"  No,  you  needn't,"  he  said,  with  a 
strong  effort  to  overcome  his  anger. 
"You're  quite  right  —  people  do  talk; 
but  they  wouldn't  talk  so  much  if  other 

J>eopIe  didn't  carry  tales.  Why,  it  isn't 
ike  you,  Jue.    I  thought  you  were  an- 
other sort.   And  about  this  girl  of  all  girls 

in  the  world  " 

He  got  up  and  began  walking  about 
the  room,  and  talking  with  considerable 
vehemence,  but  no  more  in  anger.  He 
would  tell  her  what  cause  there  was  for 
this  silly  gossip.   He  would  tell  her  who 


this  girl  was  who  had  been  lightly  men- 
tioned. And  in  his  blunt,  frank,  matter* 
of-fact  way,  which  did  not  quite  conceal 
his  emotion,  he  revealed  to  his  cousin  all 
that  he  thought  of  Wenna  Rosewarne, 
and  what  he  hoped  for  her  in  the  future, 
and  what  their  present  relations  were,  and 
then  plainly  asked  her  if  she  could  con- 
demn him.   Miss  Juliott  was  touched. 

"  Sit  down,  Harry :  I  have  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  heed 
any  gossip.  Sit  down,  please — you 
frighten  me  by  walking  up  and  down  like 
that.  Now  I'm  going  to  talk  common 
sense  to  you,  for  I  should  like  to  be  your 
friend  ;  and  your  mother  is  so  easily  led 
away  by  any  sort  of  sentiment  that  she 
isn't  likely  to  have  seen  with  my  eyes. 
Suppose  that  this  Miss  Rosewarne  —  " 

"  No  ;  hold  hard  a  bit,  Jue,"  he  said, 
imperatively.  "You  may  talk  till  the 
millennium,  but  just  keep  off  her,  I  warn 
you." 

"  Will  you  hear  me  out,  you  silly  boy  ? 
Suppose  that  Miss  Rosewarne  is  every- 
thing that  you  believe  her  to  be.  I'm 
going  to  grant  that ;  because  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  a  question.  You  can't  have 
such  an  opinion  of  any  girl,  and  be  con- 
stantly in  her  society,  and  go  following 
her  about  like  this,  without  falling  in  love 
with  her.  Now,  in  that  case,  would  you 
propose  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  I  marry  her  1 "  he  said,  his  face  l>e- 
coming  suddenly  pale  for  a  moment 
"  Jue,  you  are  mad.  I  am  not  fit  to  marry 
a  girl  like  that.  You  don't  knOw  her. 
Why  " 

"  Let  all  that  alone,  Harry ;  when  a 
man  is  in  love  with  a  woman  he  always 
thinks  he's  good  enough  for  her ;  anc^ 
whether  he  does  or  not  he  tries  to  get 
her  for  a  wife.  Don't  let  us  discuss  your 
comparative  merits  —  one  might  even 
put  in  a  word  for  you.  But  suppose  yoa 
drifted  into  being  in  love  with  her  —  and 
I  consider  that  quite  probable  —  and 
suppose  you  forgot,  as  I  know  you  would 
forget,  the  difference  in  your  social  posi- 
tion, how  would  you  like  to  go  and  ask 
her  to  break  her  promise  to  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  she  is  engaged  ?  " 

Master  Harry  laughed  aloud,  in  a 
somewhat  nervous  fashion. 

"  Him  ?  Look  here,  Jue  ;  leave  me 
out  of  it  —  I  haven't  the  cheek  to  talk  of 
myself  in  that  connection ;  but  if  there 
was  a  decent  sort  of  fellow  whom  that 
girl  really  took  a  liking  to,  do  you  thiak 
he  would  let  that  elderly  and  elegant 
swell  in  Jamaica  stand  in  his  way  ?  He 
would  be  no  such,  fool, i  can  tell  you* 
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He  would  consider  the  girl,  first  of  all. 
He  would  sav  to  himself,  *l  mean  to 
make  this  girl  happy  ;  if  any  one  inter- 
feres, let  him  look  out ! '  Why,  Jue,  you 
doo't  suppose  any  man  would  be  fright- 
ened by  that  sort  of  thing  ! " 

Miss  Juliott  did  not  seem  quite  con- 
viDced  by  this  burst  of  scornful  oratory. 
She  continued  quietly, 

**  You  forget  something,  Harry.  Your 
heroic  young  man  might  find  it  easy  to 
do  something  wild  —  to  fight  with  that 
gentleman  in  the  West  Indies,  or  murder 
bim,  or  anything  like  that,  just  as  you 
see  in  a  s^ory ;  but  perhaps  Miss  Rose- 
wame  might  have  something  to  sav.'' 

**  I  meant  if  she  cared  for  him,"  Trel- 
yon  said,  looking  down. 

**  Granting  that  also,  do  you  think  it 
likelv  your  hot-headed  gentleman  would 
be  able  to  get  a  young  lady  to  disgrace 
herself  by  breaking  her  plighted  word, 
and  deceiving  a  man  who  went  away 
trusting  in  her  ?  You  say  she  has  a  very 
tender  conscience  —  that  she  is  so  anx- 
ious to  consult  every  one's  happiness 
before  her  own  —  and  all  that.  Proba- 
bly it  is  true.  I  say  nothing  against  her. 
But  to  bring  the  matter  back  to  yourself 
—  for  I  believe  you're  hot-headed  enough 
to  do  anything  —  what  would  you  think 
of  her  if  you  or  anybody  else  persuaded 
her  to  do  such  a  treacherous  thing  ?  " 

**  She  is  not  capable  of  treachery,"  he 
said,  somewhat  stiffly.  "If  you've  got 
no  more  cheerful  things  to  talk  about, 
you'd  better  go  to  bed,  Jue.  I  shall 
finish  my  cigar  bv  myself." 

"Very  well,  then,  Harry.  You  know 
your  room.  Will  you  put'  out  the  lamp 
when  you  have  lit  your  candle  ?  " 

So  she  went,  and  the  young  man  was 
left  alone,  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of 
mind.  He  sate  and  smoked,  while  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  swung  its  gilded 
boy  and  struck  the  hours  and  half -hours 
with  unheeded  regularity.  He  lit  a  sec- 
ond cigar,  and  a  third ;  he  forgot  the 
wine ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  look- 
ing on  all  the  roads  of  life  that  lay  before 
bim,  and  they  were  lit  up  bv  as  strange 
and  new  a  light  as  that  which  was  begin- 
ning to  shine  over  the  world  outside. 
New  fancies  seemed  to  awake  with  the 
new  dawn.  For  himself  to  ask  Wenna 
Rosewame  to  be  his  wife?  —  could  he 
bot  win  the  tender  and  shy  regard  of  her 
eves  he  would  fall  at  her  feet  and  bathe 
them  with  his  tears  I  And  if  this  won- 
derful thing  were  possible —  if^he  could 
pot  her  hand  in  his  and  trust  to  him  for 
safety  in  all  the  coming  years  they  might' 


live  together  —  what  man  of  woman  born 
would  dare  to  interfere  ?  There  was  a 
blue  light  coming  in  through  the  shut- 
ters. He  went  to  the  window  —  the  top>- 
most  leaves  of  the  trees  were  quivering 
in  the  cold  air,  far  up  there  in  the  clear- 
ing skies,  where  the  stars  were  fading 
out  one  by  one.  And  he  could  hear  the 
sound  of  the  sea  on  the  distant  beach  ; 
and  he  knew  that  across  the  grey  plain 
of  waters  the  dawn  was  breaking,  and 
that  over  the  sleeping  world  another  day 
was  rising  that  seemed  to  him  the  first 
day  of  a  new  and  tremulous  life,  full  of 
joy,  and  courage,  and  hope. 
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By  Juuan  Hawthorne, 
sidewalks  and  roadways. 

L 

People  live  surrounded  with  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  atmosphere,  and 
feel  at  ease,' in  proportion  as  what  is  with- 
out is  attuned  to  what  is  within.  The 
religious  devotee  still  gravitates  towards 
his  pew,  the  student  towards  his  library, 
the  drunkard  towards  his  gin-shop.  We 
never  feel  sure  of  a  man  until  we  have 
met  him  at  his  own  fireside,  clad  in  his 
dressine-gown  and  slippers.  If  we  hap- 
pen to  nave  made  acquaintance  before- 
hand with  the  dressing-fi^own  and  fire- 
side, we  shall  already  have  gone  far 
towards  getting  the  measure  of  their  pro- 
prietor. With  this  background  to  relieve 
the  figure,  a  brief  examination  will  reveal 
to  us  more  than  would  protracted  study 
without  it  But  were  it  possible  wholly 
to  isolate  a  man  from  all  surroundings, 
he  would  appear  —  if  he  appeared  at  all 
—  an  incomprehensible  monstrosity. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the 
community.  If  we  wish  to  picture  a  peo- 
ple to  alien  minds,  we  shall  do  wisely  to 
eschew  direct  description  and  analysis, 
and  rather  seek  to  indicate  our  subject 
by  analogies  from  its  encompassment ; 
by  suggestion,  and  subtle  inference. 
Otherwise,  ou»  rendering  is  apt  to  ap- 
pear crude  and  lifeless ;  for  many  deli- 
cate but  important  shades  of  character, 
too  evanescent  to  be  caught  from  the  liv- 
ing man,  are  indelibly  and  permanently 
impressed  upon  the  four  walls  between 
which  his  life  is  passed. 

Men  are  a  kind  of  hieroglvphic  writing 
hard  to  decipher  ;  but  they  translate 
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themselves  into  their  houses,  and  we  may 
read  them  there  at  our  leisure,  without 
danger  of  being  influenced  by  the  sphere 
of  human  personality  to  falsify  the  con- 
clusions of  our  cool  and  sober  judgment. 
A  man  ma]^,  by  virtue  of  his  personal 
magnetism,  juggle  me  into  the  belief  that 
his  black  is  white ;  but  a  glance  at  his 
designs  in  brick  and  mortar,  at  bis  pic- 
tures and  paper-hangings,  will  go  far  to 
set  me  right  again.  As  Emerson  would 
put  it,  his  expenditure  is  him;  and  he 
must  be  a  shrewd  man  indeed  who  can 
falsify  his  expenditure. 

Now,  all  communities,  from  families  to 
nations,  have  each  their  distinctive  fla- 
vour, insomuch  that  a  Bostonian,  or  a 
Cockney,  can  be  identified  almost  as 
readily  as  if  he  were  coloured  blue  or 
green.  In  logical  correspondence  with 
this  truth  is  the  fact  that  the  material 
London  or  Boston  from  which  they  come 
has  reco|^nizable  peculiarities,  distin- 
guishing It  from  ail  other  cities;  the 
streets  and  houses  are  so  built  and  laid 
out  that  they  occupy  a  separate  and  par- 
ticular place  in  the  memory.  To  the 
vulgar  mind  the  word  city  conveys  the 
idea  of  streets  and  houses,  and  nothing 
more;  or  at  best  (if  they  have  read 
Blackstone),  of  a  town  which  has  or  had 
something  to  do  with  a  bishop.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  these  walls  and  pave- 
ments are  but  the  incarnation  of  the  true 
city,  which  primarilv  inheres  in  the 
brains  and  wills  of  the  citizens.  Their 
expenditure  being  them,  and  the  city  be- 
ing unquestionably  their  expenditure,  it 
follows  that  the  city,  as  a  whole,  is  an 
exposition  of  the  modes  of  thought  and 
temper  of  its  inhabitants.  Whatever  dis- 
crepancies exist  are  due  solely  to  the 
limitations  of  man's  control  over  matter. 
Swedenbor^,  a  profounder  and  broader 
seer  than  either  Emerson  or  Blackstone, 
touches  the  core  of  the  question  when  he 
says  that  cities  represent  doctrines. 

Flesh  and  blood  being  thus  related  to 
stone  and  mortar,  the  delineator  of  the 
latter  must  become  to  some  extent  the 
portrayer  of  the  former  —  a  circumstance 
in  no  small  degree  to  his  advantage. 
For,  let  him  describe  what  he  will  —  a 

Caving-stone  or  a  door-knob,  a  window- 
lind  or  a  church-steeple  —  he  can  always 
rebut  the  charge  of  triviality  by  admon- 
ishing the  critic  of  a  hidden  symbolism 
contained  in  the  passage,  the  vital  signifi- 
cance of  which  only  iojnorance  or  levity 
could  overlook.  And  if,  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  he  happens  upon  some  bit 
of  personal  gossip,  some  human  charac- 


teristic, humorous  or  pathetic,  let  him 
admit  it  without  fear  of  inconsistency: 
it  is  but  a  more  direct  and  undisguised 
method  of  painting  a  Dutch  interior,  or 
of  giving  relief  and  solidity  to  his  sketch 
of  yonder  picturesque  old  castle-turreL 
There  is  no  arguing  with  such  a  person  ; 
he  is  as  infallible  as  the  pope  ;  out,  un- 
like the  pope,  his  infallibility  is  a  comfort 
to  him,  and  productive  of  both  profit  and 
amusement 

In  these  days  of  the  ballot,  and  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  some  enthusiastic  elector 
may  object,  that  the  true  representatives 
of  a  people's  doctrines  are,  not  the  cities 
they  live  in,  but  the  gentlemen  they  re- 
turn to  Congress  or  to  Parliament ;  and 
that,  consequently,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
these  gentlemen's  character  and  personal 
appearance  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
a  moral  and  material  estimate  of  the  towns 
which  they  represent.  Fifth  Avenue  — 
or  Mayfair,  as  the  case  might  be  —  would 
be  discoverable  in  the  representative's 
high-arched  nose ;  Wall  Street,  or  Lom- 
bard Street,  in  the  calculating  glance  of 
his  sharp  eyes ;  Five  Points,  or  Seven 
Dials,  in  the  ungainly  shape  of  his  mouth 
and  feet.  His  intellectual  and  affectional 
nature  would  be  a  compendium  of  his 
electors',  no  less  than  his  political  opin- 
ions and  prejudices.  And  the  biography 
of  the  man  would  be  a  symbolic  history 
of  the  city. 

The  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  but 
action  upon  it  would  at  present  be  pre- 
mature. Every  man  is  a  microcosm,  but 
some  advance  must  be  made  in  uniform- 
ity of  condition  and  opinion,  and  in  con- 
sistency of  belief,  before  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him,  humanly  speaking,  to  be- 
come a  micropolis.  His  incongruities 
would  kill  him,  in  real  life ;  even  the  cre- 
ations of  modern  fiction  could  scarcely 
fulfil  the  exigences  of  the  position. 
Moreover,  granting  our  micropolis,  there 
is  still  a  heavy  deficiency  to  be  made  up 
in  our  capacities  for  analyzing  him. 
Though  our  insight  may  be  keen  enough 
to  distinguish  the  business  quarters  of  his 
town  from  the  aristocratic  or  plebeian 
ones,  as  portrayed  in  his  features  ;  yet, 
when  we  descended  to  the  minuiice  upon 
which  the  general  effect  in  so  great  meas- 
ure depends,  we  should  be  apt  to  find 
ourselves  at  fault  Where,  for  instance, 
should  we  find  recorded  the  order  of 
architecture  of  the  city  hall  ?  or  how  de- 
termine whether  the  streets  were  stone- 
paved  or  macadamized  ?  But  science, 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  can 
work  miracles ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
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qaestion  Its  ultimate  mastery  of  trifles 
such  as  these.  Meanwhile,  however,  we 
are  fain  to  continue  our  lucubrations 
under  the  first-mentioned  system. 

n. 

It  would  be  of  convenience  to  me 
could  I  declare  at  the  outset  what  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  Dresden 
streets  and  houses  are :  whether  the 
streets  are  all  narrow,  dark,  and  devious  ; 
or  broad,  straight,  and  open  :  whether 
the  houses  were  invariably  gabled,  c^uaint, 
and  crooked  ;  or  erect,  fair-proportioned, 
and  spacious  :  whether  the  city  were  one 
of  magnificent  distances,  or  contracted 
within  the  limits  of  a  bow-shot.  Unfor- 
tunately any  such  definite  generalities 
are  out  of  place  in  speaking  of  Dresden. 
Its  only  distinctive  characteristics,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  are  its  ubiqui- 
tous evil  odour  and  its  omnipresent  dirty 
plaster.  For  the  rest,  what  it  asserts  in 
one  quarter  it  contradicts  in  another,  and 
hardly  allows  us  finally  to  make  up  our 
mind  to  either  condemnation  or  approval. 

There  is  one  thoroughfare,  which, 
under  five  different  names,  traverses  the 
city  from  north  to  south,  as  a  diameter 
its  circle.  This  fickleness  in  the  matter 
of  names  becomes  less  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  the  street  has  been  sev- 
cml  centuries  growing,  and  that  its  course 
takes  it  through  nearly  every  phase  of 
life  which  the  city  aflEords,  excepting  only 
the  lowest.  Traversing  its  two  or  three 
miles  of  length  from  end  to  end,  we  shall 
make  as  thorough  an  acquaintance  with 
the  genius  of  Dresden  streets  as  it  suits 
our  purposes  to  do.  If  once  or  twice  we 
make  a  short  incursion  to  the  right  or 
left,  it  will  only  be  for  the  end  of  recrea- 
tion. 

It  begins  —  locally  if  not  chronologi- 
cally speaking  —  in  the  Neustadt,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  being  known 
there  as  the  Haupt  Strasse.  Considered 
in  itself,  this  Haupt  Strasse  is  the  finest 
street  in  Dresden.  It  is  sixty  yards  or 
more  in  width,  and  nearly  a  mile  long ; 
down  its  centre  runs  a  broad  walk  bor- 
dered with  trees  ;  on  either  side  is  a  car- 
riage-way and  sidewalks.  But  the  street 
dwarfs  the  houses,  which  are  here  quite 
low  and  mean,  and  shops  into  the  oar- 

fain.  Shops  and,  still  more,  shop-signs, 
owever  intrinsically  attractive  and  bril- 
Itant,  are  not  consonant  with  architect- 
ural dignity ;  and  these  Saxon  shop- 
signs,  with  their  impossible  names  and 
grotesque  announcements,  would  turn  a 
street  of  Parthenons  to  ridicule.  The 


Haupt  Strasse  merges  at  either  extremity 
into  an  open  place  or  square,  that  towards 
the  northwest  presided  over  by  the  new 
Albert-Theater,  while  the  southwestern 
one  is  forced  to  be  content  with  that 
foolish  old  Augustus,  surnamed  the 
Strons;  —  bare-headed,  bare-armed,  bare- 
legged, and  astride  of  an  incredible  steed 
which  squats  on  its  hind  legs,  and  paws 
the  air  with  its  fore-feet  like  a  gigantic 
kangaroo.  Standing  in  the  shadow  of 
this  worthy,  we  see  the  street  pass  oa 
over  the  ancient  bridze  to  the  Altstadt ; 
on  our  left,  across  the  market-place,  is 
the  hospitable  door  of  our  old  friend 
Werthmann's  beer-saloon,  while  nearly 
in  front  of  us  lies  the  black  guard-house, 
like  a  sullen  mastiff ;  stacked  arms  glit- 
ter before  the  entrance,  and  the  sentry 
paces  his  short  beat  to  and  fro,  on  the 
look-out  for  officers  and  royal  carriages. 

If  the  street  dwarfs  its  houses,  it 
pushes  its  sidewalks  out  of  sight.  Dres- 
den is  sometimes  said  to  bear  a  distant 
resemblance  to  Florence;  and,  hearing 
this,  the  Dresdeners  perhaps  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  dispense  with 
all  invidious  distinctions  between  road 
and  footway.  But  they  proceeded  upon  a 
mistaken  principle  in  so  doing ;  for 
whereas  in  Florence  the  streets  are  all 
sidewalk,  in  Dresden  the  sidewalks  are 
all  street,  or  nearly  so.  The  houses  edge 
forward  their  broad  stone  toes  towards 
the  curb,  and  often  quite  overstep  it ;  or, 
if  otherwise,  the  path  is  mounded  up  to 
such  a  ticklish  height,  that  walking  upon 
it  becomes  precarious.  In  some  districts, 
the  matter  is  compromised  by  putting  the 
sidewalk  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  where 
it  ekes  out  a  slender  existence,  forming, 
on  rainy  days,  the  bed  of  an  unsavoury 
little  torrent  which  bears  away  in  its  cur- 
rent such  domestic  superfluities  as  the 
adjoining  houses  find  it  inconvenient  to 
retain. 

This,  however,  more  accurately  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  things  ten  years 
ago.  An  improvement-spasm  has  seized 
Dresden  of  late,  and  sidewalks  have  be- 
gun to  broaden  here  and  there,  and 
laws  have  been  made  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  to  be  used, 
which  are  rigidly  enforced  by  the  police. 
It  is  observable,  nevertheless,  that  al- 
though sidewalks  are  coming  into  exist- 
ence, the  Dresdeners  either  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them,  or  do  not  much  care 
to  do  so ;  they  prefer  the  pavement. 
They  stray  on  to  the  sidewalk  in  an 
incidental  sort  of  way,  but  do  not  find 
themselves  at  home  tnere,  and  soon  re- 
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turn  to  the  gutter.  To  a  foreign  mind  a 
sidewalk  is  desirable  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  its  utility  as  because  it  assists, 
like  a  decent  hat  and  coat,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a  certain  self-respect  and  dig- 
nity. As  men,  we  wish  to  separate  our- 
selves as  far  as  we  may  from  the  chaos 
of  the  roadway,  where  we  are  on  no  bet- 
ter a  fooling  than  the  dogs,  horses,  peas- 
ant-women, and  other  drauo^ht-animals. 
Sidewalks  are,  in  our  view,  the  etiquette 
—  the  courtesy  of  streets;  as  significant 
there  as  tasteful  upholstery  in  a  drawing- 
room.  The  Saxon,  however,  either  has 
a  soul  above  such  considerations,  or, 
shall  we  say  ?  alien  to  them. 

Be  it  said,  meanwhile,  that  the  streets 
are  kept  from  dirt  to  an  extent  that  would 
astonish  a  Cockney,  or  even  a  New- 
Yorker.  This  is  partly  due,  of  course,  to 
the  circumstance  that  there  is  compara- 
tively little  traffic  in  the  city,  and  the  dirt 
never  has  a  fair  show  as  against  the 
cleansers.  Possibly,  since  every  case  has 
two  sides,  somethmg  might  be  said  in 
defence  of  streets  which  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  get  dirty.  A  street  without 
dirt  is  like  a  man  without  blood  —  pallid, 
forlorn,  and  lackins;  vigour.  Nobody,  let 
us  hope,  likes  uncTean  streets  ;  but  per- 
haps some  people  -have  a  secret  partiality 
for  streets  which  deipand  incessant  toil 
and  struggle  to  keep  them  pure,  and 
thereby  prove  their  possession  of  ener- 
getic life  and  powerful  vitality.  No  dead 
streets  should  be  allowed  in  this  busy 
world  ;  when  they  cease  to  be  thronged, 
they  cease  to  have  an  excuse  for  being  at 
all.  The  same  is  true  of  houses,  of  which 
many  in  Dresden  are  lifeless  $hells,  or 
nearly  so.  They  look  like  empty,  ugly, 
overgrown  hotels ;  no  human  life  and 
bustle  informs  them.  They  would  seem 
to  have  been  born  insignificant,  and  sub- 
sequently, for  no  sufficient  reason,  to 
have  expanded  into  gawky  giantship.  In 
this  respect  they  might  be  compared  with 
the  Saxon  people,  who  possess  no  quali- 
ties to  warrant  their  rising  above  pigmy- 
dom,but  whom  an  ironic  freak  of  destiny 
has  uplifted  to  a  foremost  place  among 
nations.  They  should  be  taken  down 
and  reconstructed  upon  a  smaller  and 
more  economic  scale. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  I  wish 
to  remark  that  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  Dresden  cleanliness  —  I  had  al- 
most said,  something  horrible  ;  for  though 
streets,  entrance-halls,  and  stairways  are 
washed,  brushed,  and  put  in  order  with 
as  much  careful  regularity  as  if  they  were 
race-horses,  they  are  not  the  less  per- 


vaded by  a  strange  and  roost  unwelcome 
odour,  which  nothing  will  eradicate.  It 
arouses  the  darkest  suspicions,  thoagh 
every  ocular  appearance  be  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence.  However  spot- 
less the  outside  may  seem  to  the  eye, 
the  nose  is  not  to  be  beguiled ;  there 
must  be  impurity  somewhere.  And 
surely  there  is  something  horrible  about 
a  thing  that  looks  clean  and  yet  smells 
badly.  What  pleases  the  sight  is  the 
more  bound  to  gratify  the  nostrils.  No- 
blesse oblige. 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  circum- 
stance, is  to  be  taken  another,  the  expla- 
nation of  which  will,  I  think,  solve  the 
whole  mystery.  If  we  pass  from  the 
clean  exterior  of  a  Saxon*s  house  to  its 
interior,  we  shall  find  his  drawing-room 
somewhat  less  immaculate  than  his  pas- 
sage, his  dining-room  than  his  drawing- 
room,  his  bed-chamber  than  his  dining- 
room  ;  while  he  himself  is  by  far  the  least 
immaculate  of  all,  tried  whether  by  nose 
or  eye  —  there  is  no  whited  sepulchre 
about  him,  at  all  events.  An  evil  odour 
is  something  which  only  inward  cleanli- 
ness, working  outward,  can  remove.  Men 
are  more  apt  to  desire  that  their  emana- 
tions, their  works,  their  expressed  and 
embodied  thoughts,  should  appear  pure, 
than  that  their  proper  selves  should  be 
so.  Their  surroundings,  they  argue,  are 
more  seen  than  they;  and  it  is  their 
continual  delusion  that  though  their 
actions,  having  once  been  acted,  are  no 
longer  to  be  concealed,  yet  it  is  always 
easy  to  hide  themselves.  The  Saxoo, 
consequently,  diligently  expends  his  lus- 
trative  energies  upon  his  street  and  stair- 
way, but  never  thinks  of  washing  bis 
own  shirt.  Of  the  omnipresent  evil  odour 
he  is  never  conscious,  but  it  is  the  very 
essence  and  betrayal  of  the  whole  matter. 
Dogs  are  more  sagacious  ;  do  not  trust  to 
ocular  appearances ;  the  cloven  foot  of 
the  devil  would  not  move  them  ;  but  let 
them  once  get  to  leeward  of  him,  and  he 
stands  convicted  in  a  moment.  He,  in 
his  innocence,  would  probably  be  at  far 
greater  pains  to  cover  those  awkward 
hoofs  of  his  than  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  But  it  is  by  oversight 
such  as  this  that  so  many  honest  people 
get  into  trouble. 

m. 

The  ancient  bridge  which  joins  Haupt 
Strasse  to  the  Schloss-Platz  is  the  only 
respectable  piece  of  architecture  in  Dres- 
den. But  it  seems  nearly  impossible  to 
make  an  ugly  bridge.   Its  oecessity  is  to 
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produce  ao  impression  of  combined  light- 
ness and  power  —  of  one  kind  of  strength 
overcoming  another  —  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  vitality.  It  requires  genius  to 
erect  an  edifice  which  shall  appear  other 
than  dead,  but  to  build  a  lifeless  bridge 
would  need  almost  as  much  talent  per- 
verted. Man  has  seldom  made  anything 
so  flattering  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
self-esteem  of  his  kind.  For  bridges  are 
fascinating  not  only  at  a  distance ;  it  is 
a  triumph  even  greater  to  stand  upon 
them  and  watch  the  baffled  current  fret 
vainly  below,  slipping  helpless  past  the 
sturdy  feet  of  the  piers,  and  hurrying  in 
confusion  away  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  arches.  Here  is  a  direct  and  palpable 
victory  gained  over  nature,  less  exhilarat- 
ing no  doubt,  than  a  ship's,  but  more  as- 
sured. As  we  saunter  across  the  pave- 
ment, firm  in  mid-air,  we  mentally  exult 
in  our  easy  superiority  to  the  discomfort 
and  peril  from  which  we  are  protected. 
In  every  step  we  feel  the  whole  pride  of 
the  builders  in  their  accomplished  work. 
Beholding  the  swirling  charge  of  the 
river  down  upon  us,  we  ha  If -consciously 
identify  ourselves  with  the  massive  ma- 
sonry, and  share  its  defiance  of  the  onset. 

Yet  it  behooves  our  pride  not  to  over- 
ween  too  far,  since  the  immortal  river 
must  in  the  end  overcome  its  stubborn 
old  adversary.   Indeed,  one  pier  already 
succumbed,  in  days  gone  by,  to  the  ter- 
rific down-rush  ot  a  spring  flood,  armed 
with  huge  battering-rams  of  ice.   I  have 
myself  often  watched  great  ice-slabs  come 
sweeping  on  and  dash  harsh-splintering 
against  the  buttresses,  and  pile  them- 
selves suddenly  up  on  one  another's 
hoary  shoulders,  as  if  to  scale  the  angry 
ramparts.   But,  though  seeing,  I  could 
never  feel  the  shock,  or  fancy  the  bridge 
endangered.   In  great  freshets,  however, 
when  the  river  boils  upwards  to  the  key- 
stone and  higher,  the  push  must  be  like 
that  of  a  giant's  hand.   The  arches  are 
narrow,  so  that  the  stout  piers  seem  to 
have  pressed  close  to  one  another  for 
mutual  support ;  they  stand  foot  to  foot 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  close  embattled 
against  their  interminable  foe.    It  is  sad 
to  think  that  the  successful  contest  of 
hundreds  of  years  must  issue  in  ultimate 
defeat.   It  will  be  broken,  one  day  — 
that  rigid  phalanx;  first  one  and  then 
another  ancient  warrior  will  crumble 
away,  conquered  but  not  subdued,  and 
their  stony  remains  will  stand,  for  cen- 
turies longer,  in  the  river-bed  where 
tbe^  fought ;  and  a  future  age  will  dig  up 
their  foundation-piles,  and  out  of  them 


build  a  theory  of  a  city  which  lay  on  the 
river-banks  some  time  in  the  prehistoric 
past. 

The  bridge  is  not  a  wide  one,  but  the 
summits  of  the  outstanding  piers  are  fur- 
nished with  a  semicircle  of  stone  bench, 
which  makes  them  look  particularly  com- 
fortable on  midsummer  afternoons.  Were 
Dresden  Florence  indeed,  these  recesses 
would  be  spread  two-deep  with  lazy  laz- 
zaroni  all  day  long.  But  somehow  or 
other  ^though  heaven  knows  there  is  little 
enoueh  briskness  or  wide-awakeness  in 
them),  Saxons  never  lie  about  in  pictu- 
resque attitudes,  with  their  hat-brims 
drawn  over  their  eyes.  Saxons  cannot 
be  pictures(jue,  and  would  only  dislocate 
their  joints  if  they  tried  to  be  so.  To  be 
picturesque  requires  an  unconscious  har- 
mony of  nature,  and  disregard  of  the  rules 
of  vulgar  conventionalism,  or,  better 
still,  ignorance  of  them.  But  vulgar  con- 
ventionalism is  our  Saxon  hero's  best 
virtue  ;  when  he  abandons  it  he  becomes, 
not  picturesque,  but  brutal.  However, 
tired  and  shabby  people  do  sometimes 
sit  down  on  these  stone  benches,  with 
due  heed  to  the  police  regulations  ;  so  let 
us  not  be  ungrateful 

The  law  of  keep-to-the-right,  which  is 
strictly  enforced  on  this  bridge,  throws 
light  on  some  of  the  traits  both  of  the 
government  and  the  governed.  The 
scheme  works  admirably ;  there  is  never 
any  jostling  or  hindrance ;  we  roll  along 
with  our  backs  all  turned  to  one  another, 
and  entirely  relieved  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-guidance.  But  we  pay  the 
penalty  of  this  sweet  immunity  as  soon 
as  we  get  beyond  the  law's  jurisdiction. 
We  are  run  into  so  constantly  that  it 
seems  as  though  the  world  had  conspired 
against  us.  Everybody  appears  bent 
upon  button-holingr  us  on  particular 
business.  If  there  be  a  moderate  crowd 
in  the  streets,  no  amount  of  agility  in 
dodging  will  enable  us  to  get  on  fast ; 
either  we  must  shoulder  down  every  one 
we  meet,  or  else  resign  ourselves  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour.  It  is  useless  to 
blame  the  Saxons  for  this  —  they  cannot 
help  it  They  are  so  accustomed  to  walk- 
ing through  life  with  a  policeman's  hand 
on  their  coat-collar,  that  when  his  grasp 
is  relaxed  they  stray  without  helm  or 
compass,  and  could  not  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  devil,  if  he  happened  to  be  in 
their  path.  A  fairer  mark  for  criticism  is 
their  lack  of  that  American  or  English 
sense  of  humour  which  alone  can  com- 
pensate for  the  annoyance  of  such  en- 
counters.  To  be  easily  put  out  or  insult- 
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cd,  cannot  be  said  to  prove  a  lofty  mag- 
nanimity. How  we  like  men  who  can  be 
amused  where  most  people  would  get  in 
a  passion  !  Such  men  are  stout-souled 
and  self-respectful ;  but  thin  patiences 
proclaim  meagre  natures.  And  a  Sax- 
on crowd  is  deficient  not  in  temper  only. 
There  is  in  the  world  none  to  which  I 
would  less  willingly  trust  a  lady.  As  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
the  Saxons  are  a  strictly  logical  people ; 
they  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  under- 
stand that  woman  is  the  weaker  vessel ; 
and  if  she  be  unprotected,  the  syllogism 
is  complete  ;  over  she  goes  into  the  gut- 
ter, and  let  her  thank  her  stars  if  no 
worse  befall  her. 

At  night  the  bridge  is  lit  with  a  double 
row  of  lamps  ;  and,  seen  from  a  distance, 
the  dark  arches  vanish,  and  the  fire- 
points  seem  strung  upon  a  thread,  and 
suspended  high  over  the  river,  which 
lovingly  repeats  them.  Reflected  in 
water,  fire  enriches  both  its  mirror  and 
itself  —  like  truth  discerned  in  the  shad- 
owy bosom  of  allegory.  But  the  Saxons 
are  thrifty  souls,  who  do  not  believe  in 
letting  their  lights  shine  before  men, 
after  the  hour  when  sober  citizens  should 
be  abed.  Accordingly,  one  half  of  them 
are  extinguished  by  eleven  o*clock,  and 
the  remainder  two  or  three  hours  later. 
There  is  nothing  more  strongly  suggest- 
ive of  incorrigible  death  than  a  street- 
lamp  put  out  Before  daylight.  It  is  the 
more  forlorn  because  it  had  been  so 
cheerful.  No  belated  traveller  needs 
other  companions,  if  he  be  provided  with 
an  occasional  lamp  along  his  way.  It 
shines  and  wavers,  and  has  in  it  the  mar- 
vellous sun-born  quality  of  positive  life  ; 
it  warms  and  burns,  like  his  own  house- 
hold fire,  and  is  thus  a  link  between  his 
home  and  him;  it  bring*  memories  of 
genial  hours,  and  doubly  lights  his  way. 
The  most  natural  god  ot  fallen  man  was 
fire ;  his  was  an  ardent,  and  withal  a 
poetic  and  refined  religion.  Perhaps  we 
should  be  no  worse  ott  were  there  more 
men,  nowadays,  simple  and  reverent 
enough  to  reinstate  his  worship.  They 
would  possibly  be  no  further  from  the 
ultimate  truth  than  were  they  to  evolve 
God  from  philosophical  mud-pies  and 
chaos. 

nr. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  and  walked 
the  length  of  a  melancholy  droschke- 
stand,  we  reach  the  Georgen  Thor  —  the 
triple  archway,  beneath  which  entrance 
is  made  into  Dresden  proper  —  which  is 


the  very  nucleus  of  quaint  antiquarian 
interest.  Let  us  therefore  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  admire,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther. 

That  the  archway  is  not  ornamental 
must  be  admitted,  but  its  parent  was 
necessity,  not  art.  The  way  of  it  was 
this :  —  Once  upon  a  time,  but  for  no 
good  reason  that  I  ever  heard,  a  royal 

f>alace  was  born  into  the  world,  and,  as 
uck  would  have  it,  in  Dresden.  A  more 
awkward,  flat-faced,  shapeless,  insuffer- 
able barn  of  a  royal  palace  was  never 
before  smeared  with  yellow  plaster. 
Nevertheless,  like  other  ill  weeds,  it  grew 
apace,  and,  before  long,  had  sprawled  it- 
self over  a  good  part  of  the  city ;  but  as 
there  happened  to  be  plenty  of  waste 
land  thereabouts,  which  people  thought 
might  be  covered  with  one  kind  of  rub- 
bisn  as  well  as  with  another,  nothing  was 
said,  and  the  royal  palace  went  on  grow- 
ing bigger  and  uglier  every  day.  At 
length,  however,  it  began  to  approach 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  and 
actually  seemed  to  threaten  interference 
with  the  popular  freedom  of  traffic.  Now, 
indeed,  the  wiseacres  began  to  shake 
their  heads,  and  whisper  to  one  another 
that  they  should  have  fenced  the  royal 
palace  in  while  it  was  yet  young,  and 
have  obliged  it  to  agree  never  to  exceed 
reasonable  bounds,  and  on  no  account  to 
interfere  with  the  lawful  public  freedom. 
But,  alas !  their  wisdom  came  too  late ; 
for  what  was  their  consternation,  on 
waking  up  one  morning,  at  finding  that 
this  ugly,  good-for-nothing,  barefaced 
royal  palace  had  grown  clear  across  their 
main  thoroughfare,  and  then,  to  prevent 
its  flank  from  being  turned,  it  had  scram- 
bled hastily  down  a  side  street,  and  made 
fast  its  further  end  to  a  great  sulky 
block  of  a  building,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ofiE  I  All  direct  access  to  the  mar- 
ket-place was  thus  obstructed,  and  the 
city  lay  prone  beneath  the  foot  of  this 
intolerable  royal  palace.  And  so,  doubt- 
less, would  it  have  remained  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fairy  god- 
mother, necessity.  That  redoubtable  old 
personage,  who  has  the  valuable  quality 
of  always  being  on  hand  when  she  is 
wanted,  was  not  long  in  making  her 
appearance ;  and,  seeing  how  matters 
lay,  with  her  customary  readiness  of  re- 
source, she  thrust  three  of  her  long 
fingers  directly  through  the  body  of  the 
royal  palace,  thereby  opening  a  way  for 
the  people  to  run  to  and  fro  as  before. 
So  the  people  exulted,  freedom  of  traffic 
was  restored,  and  the  lubberly  palace 
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was  obliged  to  put  the  best  possible  face 
upon  its  discomfiture.  This  it  literally 
accomplished  by  scltioff  the  royal  coat- 
of-.irms  over  the  tunnel,  oy  declaring  that 
it  had  itself  caused  the  tunnel  to  be  made 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  by  chris- 
tening it  "George's  Gate  ;  "  though  why 
not  "  Li  mi  led- Monarchy  Gate,"  or  even 
•*  Conservative-Republican  Gate,"  I  never 
was  able  to  discover.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  royal  palace  never  grew  any  more 
after  that  deadly  thrust  given  it  by  neces- 
sity ;  nay,  there  are  those  who  maintain 
that  it  is  beginning  to  dwindle  away,  and 
who  cherish  hopes  of  finally  getting  rid 
of  it  altogether.  Meanwhile,  however, 
this  is  the  end  of  the  story;  and  the 
moral  is  in  the  stor^  itself. 

Like  many  seeming  misfortunes,  this 
triple  tunnel  is  of  more  service  to  Dres- 
den than  an  unobstructed  roadway  would 
bave  been :  it  is  so  delightfully  gro- 
tesque, mediaeval,  and  mysterious.  Its 
low-browed  arches,  as  our  imagination 
peeps  l)eneath  them,  lend  the  city  be- 
yond a  peculiar  flavour  of  romance. 
Passing  through  the  dusky  groined  pas- 
sage-way, we  seem  to  enter  an  interior 
world ;  we  bid  farewell  to  the  upper  life, 
and  greet  the  narrow  strip  of  sky,  which 
shows  between  the  high-shouldered  roofs 
of  the  antique  houses,  as  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  firmament  hitherto  unknown.  That 
ideal  Carman  life  —  foreshadowed  in 
nursery  songs  and  story-books  —  is  now 
on  the  point  of  realization  ;  we  keep  our 
eyes  open,  half  expecting  to  encounter  a 
gnome  or  a  good-natured  giant  at  every 
step ;  and  are  not  a  little  indignant  at 
meeting  so  many  people  with  e very-day 
dresses  on.  We  make  the  most  out  of 
the  old-fashioned  black  and  yellow  uni- 
forms of  the  royal  messengers,  the  scanty 
petticoats  of  the  bare-legged  peasant 

firls,  and  the  spiked  helmets  of  the  sol- 
iery.  We  rejoice  in  the  narrow  gloom 
of  the  byways,  in  the  gabled  uneven ness 
of  the  houses,  in  the  fantastic  enchant- 
ment of  the  shop-windows.  And  by  the 
time  we  have  traversed  Schloss-Strasse 
and  reached  the  Altmarkt,  we  are  ready 
to  pronounce  Dresden  the  genuine  Ger- 
man Eldorado. 

Here,  however,  the  real  old  city  comes 
to  sm  end,  and  disenchantment  grows 
upon  us  at  every  fresh  step  ;  until,  hav- 
ing wandered  down  See  Strasse  and  Pra- 
gcr  Strasse,  and,  from  the  verge  of  the 
railway,  cast  a  glance  at  the  brand-new 
block  of  sandstone  palaces  on  the  further 
side,  which  front  the  Reich  Strassf^  and 
the  Bismarck  Platz,  we  discover  that  the 


romantic  charm  wrought  upon  us  by  the 
mysterious  old  archway  has  quite  worn 
on,  and,  alas  !  is  never  to  be  conjured 
back  again.  Once  more  we  reiterate  it 
—  would  that  mankind  knew  where  to 
stop  !  Dresden,  with  all  its  faults,  might 
at  least  have  remained  Dresden ;  but 
these  monstrous  outgrowths  throw  con- 
tempt not  only  upon  the  quaint  simplicity 
of  the  original  town,  but  still  more  upon 
themselves  for  pretending  to  belong  to 
it. 

Let  us  saunter  back  to  the  Altmarkt, 
which  is  full  of  suggestions.  On  our  way 
we  may  observe,  at  the  entrance  of  more 
than  one  street,  a  bit  of  board  nailed 
to  a  stick,  bearing  the  announcement, 
^''Strasse  Gesperrt,  Let  no  rude  hoof 
approach,  no  wheel  invade.  The  poor 
street  is  diseased,  and  the  surgeons  are 
at  work  upon  it.  This  warning-off  lends 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  forbidden  spot ; 
for  the  first  time  we  feel  impelled  to 
make  it  a  visit.  Still  more  remarkable  is 
the  fascination  attaching  to  empty  house- 
lots,  so  soon  as  they  are  boarded  up  pre- 
paratory to  beginning  building.  I  know 
no  place  of  public  entertainment  more 
sedulously  visited.  The  moment  the 
screen  is  well  up,  each  knot-hole  and 
crack  becomes  a  prize  to  be  schemed  and 
fought  for.  Staid  citizens,  anxious  busi- 
ness men,  blas^  men  of  the  world,  will 
pause  for  half  an  hour,  eagerly  scrutiniz- 
ing a  bed  of  slaked  lime,  a  pile  of  bricks 
under  a  shed,  a  couple  of  dirty  ladders 
leaning  against  a  maze  of  scaffolding, 
half-a-dozen  old  wheelbarrows,  and  as 
many  workmen  leisurely  building  a  house 
with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  can  of  beer 
each.  The  fairest  coryphies  of  a  ballet 
would  be  vain  of  half  the  attention  which 
these  fellows  receive.  The  explanation 
is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  perverse 
instinct  to  see  what  is  not  meant  to  be 
seen ;  it  is  traceable  likewise  to  that 
universal  interest  in  the  process  of  crea- 
tion, which  is  among  the  most  pregnant 
and  significant  traits  of  humanity.  Who 
would  not  rather  witness  a  house  being 
built,  or  a  book  being  written,  than  see 
either  completed  ?  And  when  the  proc- 
ess may  be  viewed  through  surreptitious 
knot-holes,  it  is  enough  to  captivate  a 
stoic ! 

"  Strasse  Gesperrt "  is  all  too  familiar 
to  Dresdeners.  The  city  is  forever  un- 
dergjoingdisembowelment ;  some  part  of 
her  internal  economy  is  chronically  out 
of  kelter.  It  is  the  curse  of  Dresden 
that  she  is  founded  upon  a  rock  :  she  lies 
in  a  granite  basin,  and  can  never  get  rid 
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of  her  iniquities.  So  imbued  is  her  soil 
with  impurity,  the  hero  of  the  Augean 
stables  himself  would  be  baffled  by  it. 
Bad  as  is  the  disease,  however,  the  rem- 
edies do  but  complicate  it.  The  Dres- 
deners  appear  to  nave  an  actual  mania 
for  hacking  at  their  mother's  entrails,  but 
their  unnatural  conduct  inflicts  its  own 
penalty.  Her  disease  is  contagious  ;  not 
earth  only  is  thrown  up  out  of  these 
trenches,  but  fever  and  small-pox  like- 
wise ;  whereof  many  die  each  year,  the 
rich  scarcely  less  often  than  the  poor. 
I  mention  this  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
little  known.  The  authorities,  who  are 
wise  in  their  generation,  so  manage  their 
reports  that  even  the  dyin^  can  hardly 
bring  themselves  to  believe  there  is  really 
anything  the  matter  with  them.  The 
only  meliorator,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  is  the  fierce  north  wind  which  at 
certain  seasons,  as  if  out  of  all  patience 
with  the  foul  atmosphere,  sweeps  madly 
through  the  city,  bringing  down  tiles  and 
chimneys,  wrenching  o£E  windows,  blow- 
ing away  people's  hats,  upsetting  boats 
on  the  river  and  omnibuses  on  the 
bridge.  Perhaps  a  desire  to  get  through 
with  its  job  as  quickly  as  possible  adds 
impetus  to  the  blast.  But  the  fallacy 
that  Dresden  is  a  healthy  residence  must 
be  exploded.  In  addition  to  its  feverish 
soil,  it  possesses  one  of  the  most  trying 
climates  in  the  world.  They  say  the 
climate  used  formerly  to  be  better  ; 
which  is  certainly  more  credible  than  that 
it  was  ever  worse. 

V. 

A  LITTLE  way  down  one  of  the  most 
unsavoury  side-streets  stands  a  pump, 
from  which,  oddly  enough,  is  obtained 
the  best  water  in  the  city.  To  be  sure, 
that  is  not  saying  much  ;  for  the  best 
water  is  quite  undrinkable,  and  cannot  be 
used,  even  for  washing  purposes,  until 
after  it  has  been  boiled.  The  pump  is 
made  of  iron,  with  ornamental  mould- 
ings, has  a  long  curved  tail,  well  polished 
by  the  friction  of  many  hands,  and  a 
straight  nose,  with  a  single  nostril  under- 
neath ;  so  that  the  stream  does  not  issue 
forth  in  a  sparkling  arch,  after  the  grace- 
ful old  fashion,  but  gushes  straight  down 
at  right  angles  —  probably  a  more  conven- 
ient arrangement.  Although  the  pump 
itself  may  not  be  up  to  our  ideal  in 
"  Faust "  the  group  of  Dienstmaedchen^ 
which  gathers  round  it  at  water-drawing 
hours,  IS  none  the  less  pleasant  to  con- 
template. They  assemble  from  far  and 
near,  a  wooden  pitcher  in  each  hand, 
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their  heads  and  arms  bare,  their  skirts 
tucked  up;  full  of  free  motion,  relax- 
ation, and  fun.  Ever  since  Rebecca's 
time,  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  spectacle 
of  young  women  at  a  spring  ?  How 
graceful  and  feminine  all  their  movements 
are,  whether  standing  in  good-humoured 
gossip,  awaiting  their  turn  ;  or  stooping 
to  place  the  pitcher  beneath  the  spout ; 
or  lending  vigorous  strokes  to  the  long 
pump-handle ;  or  tripping  stoutly  away 
with  their  fresh-sparkling  burden,  splash- 
ing it  ever  and  anon  upon  the  pavement 
as  they  go.  They  seem  especially  to  en- 
joy themselves  at  the  water-drawing,  as 
though  it  were  an  employment  peculiarly 
suited  to  them.  And  so  it  is  ;  men  look 
as  awkward  at  a  pump  as  women  grace- 
ful. To  do  the  Saxon  men  justice,  the^ 
never  affront  good  taste  in  this  matter,  if 
there  be  a  woman  anjrwhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  do  their  pumping  for  them. 

Women  have  been  compared  with  wa- 
ter as  to  some  of  their  qualities,  but  I 
think  the  two  in  many  ways  complements 
of  each  other,  and  tnis  may  be  the  rea- 
son their  association  produces  so  com- 
plete and  satisfying  an  effect.  Sea-born 
Aphrodite  had  been  less  beautiful  as  a 
child  of  earth  ;  and  I  would  rather  see  a 
naiad  than  a  hamadryad,  for  instance. 
Depend  upon  it,  women  are  never  more 
dangerous  than  at  a  fountain  or  by  the 
seashore,  as  statistics  of  engagements 
would  easily  prove :  and  does  not  this 
lend  an  additional  touch  of  pathos  to  the 
thought  that  women  arc  so  apt  to  drown 
themselves  when  love  deceives  them? 
They  draw  bright  water  from  the  grimy 
earth  for  the  purification  and  refreshment 
of  mankind ;  and  if  mankind  prove  un- 
grateful, a  plunge  into  the  self-same  ele- 
ment provides  their  remedy.  Speaking 
frankly,  however,  were  these  Dresden 
naiads  to  take  an  occasional  plunge  with 
no  more  serious  purpose  than  that  of 
cleanliness,  the  chances  against  their 
being  driven  to  a  final  plunge  by  disap- 
pointed affection  would  be  materially  in- 
creased. 

Midway  between  the  pump  and  the 
schoppen  stands  the  soda-water  bottle. 
The  water  is  manufactured  by  Doctor 
Struve,  and  is  a  pleasant  beverage 
enough,  especially  the  morning  following 
an  overdose  of  beer.  During  the  sum- 
mer season  it  is  sold  at  the  TrinkhalUn^ 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  town, 
and  for  a  mile  or  so  among  the  environs. 
They  are  neat  clapboarded  little  boxes, 
about  ten  feet  square ;  all  made  on  the 
same  pattern,  with  an  open  coanter 
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across  the  front,  on  which  are  abundance 
of  flowers  in  pots,  and  behind  the  flowers 
a  young  lady,  who  is  not  to  blame  if  she 
happen  to  be  less  fair  than  they.  Occa- 
sionally a  pretty  girl  will  accept  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  the  service  is  not  so  popular 
as  that  in  the  beer-saloons ;  though  the 
one  is  as  sedentary  as  the  other  is  active. 
There  is  no  chance  for  sociability ;  the 
hostess  has  no  chair  to  offer  her  guest ; 
and  the  comparative  isolation  combines 
with  the  lack  of  exercise  to  produce  a 
gloomy,  and  even  forbidding  demeanour 
strongly  in  contrast  with  the  smiling  free- 
dom of  the  beer-maidens,  not  to  mention 
the  careless  abandon  of  the  nymphs  of 
the  pump-handle. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
MISS  ANGEL. 

CHAPTER  I. 
A  PRINT  OF  SIR  JOSHUA'S. 

Yesterday,  lying  on  Mr.  Colnas;hi's 
table,  I  saw  a  prmt,  the  engraving  ofone 
of  Sir  Joshua's  portraits.  It  was  the 
picture  of  a  lady  soine  five  or  six  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  face  is  pecul- 
iar, sprightly,  tender,  a  little  obstinate. 
The  eyes  are  very  charming  and  intel- 
ligent. The  features  are  broadly  marked  ; 
there  is  son^ething  at  once  homely  and 
dignified  in  their  expression.  The  little 
head  is  charmingly  set  upon  its  frame. 
A  few  pearls  are  mixed  with  the  heavy 
loops  of  hair ;  two  great  curls  fall  upon 
the  sloping  shoulders ;  the  slim  figure  is 
draped  in  light  folds  fastened  by  jewelled 
bands,  such  as  people  then  wore.  A 
loose  scarf  is  tied  round  the  waist.  Be- 
ing cold,  perhaps,  sitting  in  Sir  Joshua's 
great  stuaio,  the  lady  had  partly  wrapped 
herself  in  a  great  fur  cloak.  The  whole 
effect  is  very  good,  nor  is  it  an  incon- 
venient dress  to  sit  still  and  be  painted 
in.  How  people  /iW^  habitually  in  such 
clothes  I  cannot  understand.  But  al- 
though garments  may  represent  one 
phase  after  another  of  fashion ;  loop, 
writhe,  sweep,  flounce,  wriggle  them- 
selves into  strange  forms,  and  into  shapes 
prim  or  romantic  or  practical,  as  the 
case  may  be,  yet  faces  tell  another  story. 
They  scarcely  alter  even  in  expression 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  the  fa- 
miliar looks  come  travelling  down  to  us 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  vehicles ;  by 
p^nt,  by  marble,  by  words,  by  the  music 
the  musician  left  behind  him,  by  inher- 
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ited  instincts.  There  is  some  secret  un- 
derstanding transmitted,  I  do  believe, 
from  one  set  of  human  beings  to  another, 
from  year  to  year,  from  age  to  age,  ever 
since  Eve  herself  first  opened  her  shin- 
ing eyes  upon  the  Garden  of  Innocence 
and  flung  the  apple  to  her  descendants. 

This  little  head,  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  has  cerUinly  a  character  of  its 
own.  Although  it  was  great  Sir  Joshua 
himself  who  painted  Miss  Angel  —  so 
her  friends  called  her  —  and  set  the 
stamp  of  his  own  genius  upon  the  pic- 
ture, although  the  engraver  has  again 
come  between  us  to  reproduce  the  great 
master's  impression,  beyond  their  art  and 
unconscious  influence,  and  across  the 
century  that  separates  the  lady  from  the 
print  lying  on  Mr.  Colnaghi's  table, 
some  feeling  of  her  identity  seems  to 
reach  one  as  one  stands  there  in  the 
shop,  after  years  of  other  things  and 
people ;  an  identity  that  seems  to  sur- 
vive in  that  mysterious  wav  in  which 
people's  secret  intangible  feelings  do  out- 
live the  past,  the  future,  and  death,  and 
failure,  and  even  success  itself.  When  I 
began  to  criticise  the  looks  of  my  black- 
and-white  heroine  and  to  ask  myself  if 
there  was  anything  wanting  in  her  expres- 
sion, any  indescribable  want  of  fine  per- 
ceptive humour,  the  eyes  seemed  sud- 
denly to  look  reproachfully  and  to  refute 
my  unspoken  criticism. 

Those  outward  signs  that  we  call  man- 
ners, and  customs,  and  education  have 
changed  since  that  quick  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  since  Miss  Aneel  lived  and  ruled  in 
her  May-Fair  kingdom ;  but  the  true 
things  and  significations  that  those  signs 
express  are  not  less  true  because  they 
have  lasted  a  little  longer  and  gone 
through  a  few  more  revolutions.  It  is 
only  the  false  impressions,  the  exaggera- 
tions and  affectations  that,  by  a  natural 
law,  destroy  themselves.  How  many  did 
she  live  out  in  her  appointed  span  ot  life, 
and  wear  out  one  by  one  on  her  journey 
towards  the  truth  ?  My  poor  Angel  all 
her  life  was  used  to  praise  and  blame,  to 
be  accused  of  faults  she  never  com- 
mitted, to  be  admired  for  qualities  that 
she  scarcely  possessed.  Art  was  art,  and 
so  indeed  was  nature,  in  the  language  of 
signs  —  as  it  was  practised  by  her  and 
her  companions.  On  the  Continent  Ar- 
cadia was  coming  to  an  end  ;  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  were  straggling  off 
and  driving  their  flocks  before  them. 
Long-legged  deities,  cupids,  and  heroes 
in  helmets  or  slashed  silk  hose  were  col- 
onizing English  studios,  and  Olympus 
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was  beginning  to  be  in  fashion.  Fancy 
and  natural  feeling  are  expressed  by 
odes,  by  nymphs,  and  ovals,  and  mezzo- 
tints. Cipriani  teaches  in  his  schools ; 
classic  temples  are  rising  in  windy  gar- 
dens (for  alas  !  the  climate  does  not  lend 
itself  to  this  golden-age  revival),  and 
never  were  winters  more  wintry,  fogs 
more  enduring,  or  frosts  more  nipping 
than  those  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Perhaps  to  Miss  Angel  the  darkness 
may  have  been  but  as  a  veil  to  the  sweet 
dazzling  images  of  her  early  youth.  She 
may  have  still  seemed  to  see  the  sunlight 
through  the  mists  and  fogs  of  the  great 
city  where  she  had  cast  her  lot,  and  her 
November  may  have  been  splendid  still, 
and  set  upon  a  golden  background,  while 
she  found  present  sunshine  in  the  admir- 
ing eyes  of  her  friends  and  lovers. 

Some  lives  have  in  them  a  quality 
which  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  that 
secret  of  which  the  early  Venetians  knew 
the  mystery  —  some  secret  of  light,  some 
sweet  transparent  gift  of  colouring,  a  hid- 
den treasure  of  nope  shining  through 
aftershadow. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  higliest 
among  the  gifts,  that  there  are  not  far 
greater  things  in  art  and  in  nature  than 
sweet  harmonies  of  colour;  but  it  is  a 
delightful  quality  in  its  way,  in  pictures 
and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  look  at  pic- 
tures and  of  those  who  paint  them. 

Angelica  Kauffmann's  is  a  life  so  tint- 
ed, warmed  at  the  outset  by  some  such 
broad  golden  stream  that  flooded  its  youth 
with  hope,  and  shone  on  through  a  mid- 
life of  storm  and  shadow.  In  later  davs 
tears  and  languor  dimmed  those  briglit 
azure  eyes  and  overmastered  the  brave 
spirit  that  we  must  all  resp»ect  and  recog- 
nize; but  to  the  last  moment  hope  re- 
mained—  hope  for  life's  continuance 
when  all  else  was  gone ;  false  hope  in- 
deed, only  to  be  realized  by  a  mightier 
revelation  of  life  than  ours. 

Poor  little  Angelica  I  so  true  to  herself, 
so  defeated  in  her  highest  flights,  so  com- 
plete in  her  victory  — not  always  over 
those  things  she  set  herself  to  conquer, 
but  over  others  by  the  road,  along  which 
she  struggled  valiantly  for  sixty  years. 
Over-praisedy  over-loved,  deceived,  and 
satisfied,  little  by  little  she  has  grown  up 
out  of  the  dictionaries  and  guide-books, 
out  of  the  faithful  old  friend  Rossi's  care- 
ful sentences,  out  of  the  relics  scattered 
hy  her  hand.  She  was  no  great  genius, 
as  people  once  thought,  no  inspired  paint- 
^er  of  gods  and  men.  Her  heroes  stand 
1a  ^atin  pumps  andfeathered  toques;  her 


nymphs  are  futile  and  somewhat  dislo- 
cated beings  ;  one  laughs  at  them,  but 
one  loves  them  too.  Some  of  her  por* 
traits  are  charming,  and  still  bold  their 
own  by  the  good  right  of  grace  and  truth- 
ful feeling. 

I  think  that,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her 
power,  Angelica  was  true  to  her  percep- 
tions. The  artificial  education  of  the  dav 
cast  its  constraints  upon  her  simple  sou, 
and  yet,  with  all  its  failings,  her  work  is 
bright  with  a  womanly  sympathy  and 
transparence,  a  delicacy  of  rendering 
which  holds  its  own  even  now. 

Religion,  as  Angelica  painted  her,  still 
sits  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
surrounded  by  attendant  virtues.  There 
is  Hope  with  her  anchor,  Faith  with  her 
hands  crossed  upon  her  breast.  Charity 
reclining  in  the  place  of  honour.  They 
all  have  Greek  profiles.  The  inspiration 
is  something  like  an  apotheosis  of  Ma- 
dame Tussaud's  happiest  compositions, 
and  yet  a  certain  harmony  and  innocent 
enthusiasm  redeems  it  all  from  utter  ab- 
surditv,  and  draws  one  into  sympathy 
with  tne  painter.  One  bead,  crowned  and 
gentle,  seemed  to  shine  with  a  real  Italian 
brightness  through  the  grim  November 
vapours  in  the  galleries,  to  which  I  have 
wandered  across  a  century. 

CHA^KR  n. 
PICTURE-GALLERIES. 

PlCTUKE-OALLERiES  are  strange  and 
shifting  places,-  where  people  come  to 
wonder,  to  envy,  to  study,  talk  nonsense ; 
sometimes  it  is  to  realize  their  secret 
hearts  painted  out  upon  canvas  and  hang- 
ing up  framed  before  them  —  sometimes 
veils  hang  before  the  pictures.  It  is  all 
there  —  you  see  it,  know  it  —  and  see  and 
know  nothing  as  you  pass  by  untouched. 
And  then  again  some  secret  power  has 
dispelled  the  mists,  strange  life  flashes 
along  the  walls,  picture  answers  picture ; 
here  and  there  some  great  dominant  chord 
bredcs  out  in  a  burst  of  silent  music,  im- 
posing its  own  harmony  upon  the  rest 
One  morning  Miss  Angel  was  tired,  or 
cross,  or  dissatisfied ;  she  had  not  slept 
the  ni^ht  before.  Her  father,  as  usual, 
had  left  her  at  the  gallery  to  work,  bid- 
ding her  be  diligent,  but  she  could  not 
work  to  good  efitect ;  one  thing  and  an- 
other disturbed  her.  Every  now  and 
then  their  friend  and  fellow-lodger^  An- 
tonio, who  was  painting  in  another  room, 
had  come  in  and  vexed  her  by  a  criticism. 
''You  waste  vour  time  attempting  such 
anbjects,"  he  had  said  ;  ''it  is  not  in  your 
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grasp ;  you  sbould  not  accept  such  com* 
missions." 

« I  roust  take  what  comes,"  said  An- 
gelica, pettishly.  **  I  need  not  complain 
when  I  am  given  a  masterpiece  to  repro- 
duce." 

**  To  reproduce  I "  said  Antonio,  **  you 
might  as  well  try  to  paint  the  sun  ; "  and 
so  Tie  walked  away,  leaving  her  discour- 
aged, out  of  tune.  Antonio  was  a  deli- 
cate, a  nervous-looking  man,  with  worn 
hands  and  an  anxious,  noble-looking  head. 
His  black  brows  nearly  met  over  clear 
eyes,  full  of  thought  and  expression. 
He  had  a  quantity  of  frizzed  black  hair, 
which  he  used  to  push  back  wearily  ;  he 
was  of  middle  size,  slightly  bent.  A 
word^  a.  nothing  at  tiroes  would  set  him 
trembling^.  Sometimes,  however,  he  had 
sodden  bursts  of  confidence  and  good 
spirits.  He  did  not  spare  others,  al- 
though he  suffered  so  much  himself  from 
their  criticisms.  There  is  a  picture  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  in  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  del  Orto.  Cima  de  Conegliano 
painted  it  two  hundred  years  before 
Antonio  Zucchi  was  born,  but  it  has  some 
look  of  this  friend  of  Angelica. 

Haggard  and  tender  stands  St.  John 
against  the  golden  limpid  sky  that  still 
lights  the  chapel,  where  it  has  burnt  for 
three  hundred  years. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  custode^  who  showed 
the  place  to  us,  I  could  travel  round  the 
world  with  that  picture.  Look,"  he  cried 
with  enthusiasm,  "see  the  saint's  hair, 
did  you  ever  see  such  curls  ?  " 

Toere  were  lines  of  care  in  Antonio's 
face  and  lines  of  grey  in  his  curls,  though 
he  was  little  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Of 
these  thirty  years  he  had  known  Angelica 
for  twenty.  Miss  An^l  could  not  imag- 
ine what  it  would  be  like  not  to  know 
Antonio,  or  not  to  be  vexed  with  him. 
He  was  the  least  satisfied  of  all  her 
friends  and  the  least  satisfactory  in  his 
criticisms. 

It  was  but  rarely  that  her  sweet  tem- 
per was  so  ruffled  as  to-day,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  when  she  was  most  angry  with 
Antonio  and  with  herself,  a  stranger, 
young,  stately,  dressed  in  deepest  mourn- 
mg,  had  come  up  and,  with  a  glance  at 
her  picture,  asked  her  if  "  the  charming 
copy  was  for  sale  ? "  "  Who  is  one  to 
believe  ?  "  thinks  the  poor  little  painter, 
as  she  looks  up  demurely,  poises  her 
brush,  and  says,  It  is  an  order,  and  sold 
akeady." 

**  You  must  allow  me,  madaro,  to  envy 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  such  a  picture, 
copied  by  so  iair  a  hand,"  said  the  stran- 


ger in  a  low  voice,  bending  his  handsome 
head  with  one  of  the  courteous  flourishes 
then  in  fashion,  and  he  walked  away  with 
long  black  legs. 

Then  a  priest  caroe  up  to  look  ;  then  a 
couple  of  soldiers ;  then  a  new-married 
couple.  "How  beautiful,"  said  the 
bride;  "Hike  the  copy  better  than  the 
picture  —  it  is  a  prettier  size;  see  how 
she  has  got  it  all  in." 

Angel  was  not  unused  to  compliroents  ; 
she  was  a  princess  in  her  own  little  king- 
dom, but  she  did  not  care  for  them  quite 
so  broadly  expressed  as  this.  She  half 
hoped  the  black  prince  would  come  back 
and  give  her  an  order  and  make  her  some 
more  consoling  speeches.  Tiiere  was 
something  in  his  manner  which  interested 
her.  How  different  from  Antonio,  with 
his  rude  abruptness  and  jealousy.  Any 
one  must  allow  that  he  was  disagreeable. 
Angelica  painted  on  quietly  for  some 
time,  but  she  made  no  progress.  All 
about  her  the  pictures  had  begun  to  glow 
with  light  and  to  beguile  her  from  her 
work.  There  was  Tintoretto's  autumnal- 
tinted  Eden,  with  Eve  in  her  lovely 
glades ;  Bonifazio's  St  Catherine  began 
to  stir  with  limpid  streams  of  changing 
light  —  old  Bon  if  azio  can  paint  light  for 
his  saints  to  glory  in. 

Presently  coroes  a  soft  rustling  and 
scent  of  perfume,  and  again  the  girl  looks 
up.  A  lady  is  standing  beside  her  and 
looking  at  her  copy  of  the  "Assumption." 
She  is  evidently  a  personage  of  some  im- 
portance, not  very  young,  but  very  beauti- 
ful, with  a  pale  high  brow  and  dreamy 
sweet  looks.  She  is  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day,  in  white  watered  silk  with 
erey  fur  trimmings  and  pearls.  She  wears 
long  loose  gloves  upon  her  arms.  The 
gentle  fragrance  comes  with  each  wave 
of  her  fan  ;  that  great  flaunting  fan  with 
its  jewelled  sticks. 

The  lady  does  not  speak,  only  smiles, 
as  she  moves  away  and  passes  on,  look- 
ing about  her  as  she  goes  into  another 
room  :  that  where  Antonio  is  at  work. 
She  stops  before  Carpaccio's  "  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  "  and  gazes  distract- 
edly. 

The  bells  of  Venice  are  jingling  out- 
side in  the  great  hot,  hot  sunshine. 

The  innocent  little  violinist  has  paused 
for  an  instant— forever — and  looks  up 
rapt  —  listening  perhaps  for  the  measure. 
The  golden  angel  is  piping  on  with  sweet 
dreamy  eyes,  and  the  little  mandolin- 
player  is  struggling  with  the  great  man- 
dolin. The  lady  looks  and  then  turns 
away,  retracing  her  steps  and  smiling 
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with  gentle  dignity  as  she  sweeps  past 
Antonio  in  the  doorway. 

She  scarcely  sees  the  plain  young  man 
in  his  shabby  coat  and  knee-breeches, 
but  the  same  thought  is  in  both  their 
minds.  It  is  one  same  living  picture  that 
they  are  both  looking  at  with  interest, 
that  of  Angelica,  who  had  put  down  her 
brushes  thoug;htfulIy,  and  left  her  seat. 

I  can  see  her,  though  it  is  a  hundred 
years  ago  since  she  stood  there,  as  An- 
tonio could  see  her  as  he  stood  watching 
from  the  doorway.  The  light  figure  in 
its  common  faded  dress  standing  before 
great  Titian's  altar-fires.  Her  head  was 
a  little  bent  with  that  gentle  turn  he  knew 
so  well,  her  thick  brown  hair  was  all  tied 
back  with  a  brown  ribbon.  Her  two  little 
feet  stood  somewhat  far  apart,  springing, 
firm  and  elastic,  from  the  polished  floor. 
One  hand  was  raised  to  shade  the  light 
from  her  eyes,  in  the  other —  from  habit 
carefully  extended  —  she  held  her  pal- 
ette. There  she  stood,  for  once  pale  and 
discouraged,  and  with  dimmed  eyes.  Her 
father  would  be  furious  if  she  were  to 
tell  him  of  Antonio's  gibes,  but  then  her 
father  was  no  critic  where  her  work  was 
concerned.  This  she  owned  in  her  heart, 
and  perhaps  she  agreed  more  often  than 
she  chose  to  acknowledge  with  Antonio, 
the  jealous,  rude,  tiresome  friend.  Ah  ! 
how  infinitely  pleasanter  are  acquaint- 
ances than  friends  who  live  in  the  house 
with  you,  who  say  anything  that  comes 
uppermost.  The  English  Signor  Dance, 
whom  they  had  met  at  Rome,  how  he  had 
praised  her  work,  with  what  fervour  and 
sincerity !  and  the  friendly  priests  in  the 
villa  at  Como,  how  they  had  exclaimed  in 
wonder  at  her  portraits  of  the  cardinal 
and  his  chaplain.   If  only  Antonio  would 

E raise  her  work  as  they  did,  it  might  give 
er  some  courage  and  interest  to  go  on. 
So  there  she  stood,  pale  and  discour- 
aged, an  inadequate  little  copyist  blinking 
at  the  sun,  so  she  told  herself.  Presently 
her  heart  began  to  beat,  and  the  colour 
came  into  her  cheeks  as  she  forgot  her 
own  insignificance  and  caught  some 
strange  terrified  emotion  from  the  great 
achievement  before  her.  Some  &ncy 
came  to  her  that  she  was  one  of  the  wo- 
men in  the  crowd  looking  on  with  the 
amazed  Apostles,  as  they  stretch  their 
astonished  hands.  The  great  mystery  is 
being  accomplished  before  their  eyes. 
The  Virgin  rises  cloud-lifted  to  the  ju- 
bilant chorus  of  angels  and  cherubim ; 
simple,  ecstatic,  borne  upward  upon  the 
resistless  vapours^  The  glories  seemed 
to  gather  gold,  the  clouds  to  drift  upon 


unseen  winds,  the  distance  widens  aad 
intensifies.  This  strange  great  heaven 
floats  and  shines  again  triumphant  before 
the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  mortals  on  the 
galleries. 

One  or  two  people  had  gathered  around. 
Had  anything  occurred  in  the  great  "As- 
sumption ?  "  Little  old  dirty  Pinuzzi  had 
crept  up  to  see  from  his  distant  comer, 
where  he  manufactured  little  cherubs 
with  bis  trembling  fingers.  He  stood 
clucking  his  admiration  with  odd  noises 
and  shakings  of  the  head.  Then  some 
one  sighed  deeply  ;  it  was  the  strange 
lady  who  had  returned ;  some  magnetic 
thrill  of  sympathy  possessed  them  all,  as 
when  the  bursts  of  silver  trumpets  come 
sounding  along  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
crowds  respond. 

At  that  moment  a  harsh  angry  voice 
calls  Miss  Angel  very  peremptorily  back 
to  earth  again.  "Angelica,  what  doest 
thou  ?  where  is  thy  morning's  work  ? 
Why  art  thou  wasting  time  and  money  ?  " 
So  the  voice  begins  in  German,  then  the 
scolding  turns  into  Italian  as  Antonio 
comes  up  once  more. 

The  accuser  is  a  tall,  an^y,  grey  old 
man  who  is  gazing  with  displeasure  at 
the  easel,  at  the  idle  brush,  and  at  his 
daughter  in  the  crowd.  "  Is  this  your 
manner  of  working  ?  "  he  cries,  oblivious 
of  listeners. 

"  It  is  the  best  for  her,"  said  Antonio, 
interfering.  "Hush,  John  Joseph  !"  h^ 
added,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  how  can  you 
speak  to  her  so." 

"  Be  quiet,  Antonio ;  you  can  afford, 
perhaps,  to  idle  your  life  away.  Angeli- 
ca cannot  afford  herself  that  luxury. 
What  has  she  done  all  this  long  morn- 
ing?" ^ 

"  Nothing,  father  ! "  said  Angelica, 
turning  round  from  habit  to  meet  him, 
and  to  soothe  away  his  anger,  as  she 
could  always  do,  with  a  word  and  a  fond 
look  ;  but  to-day  the  sense  of  the  impos- 
sible had  overmastered  the  custom  of' the 
present,  and  she  forgot  her  artless  wiles 
and  her  father's  displeasure,  in  a  sudden 
longing  for  some  higher  achievement  and 
some  better  ideal.  Her  face  chan&^ed, 
the  smile  faded.  "  I  was  tired,  father, 
and  no  wonder,"  and  with  a  sudden 
movement  she  held  out  her  palette  to 
him.  "Look  at  this,"  she  said,  "and 
look  at  that  1  How  can  I  do  it  ?  How 
can  you  ask  me  to  do  it  ?  "  As  she  spoke, 
Antonio  looked  at  her  with  an  approving 
flash  from  beneath  his  black  eyebrows. 

"  What  absurdity  1 "  cried  the  old  man. 
"  Is  it  to-day  that  she  is  to  tell  me  she 
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caDDOt  paint  ?  After  all  the  crowns  she 
has  won  —  after  all  the  sacrifices  her 
mother  and  I  'have  made  —  all  the  hopes 
we  have  indulged  in  I  Why  did  you  not 
say  so  to  Giuseppe  Morosco  when  he 
gave  jou  the  order  ?   Ungrateful  girl !  " 

The  tears  which  started  to  Angelica's 
eyes  changed  her  future  destiny  for  years 
and  years. 

Might  I,  a  stranger,  venture  to  ask 
a  favour?''  said  the  lady,  coming  for- 
ward and  addressing  Angelica  from  her 
waves  of  satin,  of  laces  ;  she  spoke  in  a 
very  sweet  and  melancholy  voice.  "  I 
am  leaving  Venice  very  shortly.  I  should 
regret  my  going  less,  if  I  might  carry 
away  something  to  recall  the  happy  hours 
I  have  spent." 

Gently  certain  of  herself,  she  looked 
from  the  father  to  the  daughter.  She 
was  not  used  to  see  life  from  any  but  her 
own  aspect  and  level.  The  fat  her  *8  re- 
proaches, the  daughter's  tears,  were  a 
revelation  to  this  impressionable  person- 
age, who  was  not  used  to  be  thwarted, 
and  who  had  suddenly  determined  to 
make  this  ^rl  happy,  and  to  wipe  away 
her  tears  with  her  own  cambric  handker- 
chief if  need  be. 

**  Perhaps,"  she  continued,  addressing 
the  old  man  with  a  charming  dignified 
grace, "  you  would  allow  me,  sir,  to  take 
yonr  daughter  home  in  my  gondola  ? 
Would  you  trust  jrourself  to  my  care  ? " 
she  said  to  Miss  Angel.  "  We  might 
consult  upon  the  subject  of  the  picture, 
which  I  hope  you  may  consent  to  paint 
for  me.  I  should  like  to  show  you  my 
children,  and  my  husband,  who  would 
make  a  noble  study." 

Angel's  blue  eyes  answer  unconscious- 
ly to  the  two  shining  flashes,  the  smile 
that  greets  her.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  friends  already.  "  I  should  like  to 
paint  you  just  as  you  are,"  thought  An- 
gelica. "You  great  ladies  can  make 
yourselves  into  pictures." 

Old  Pinuzzi  whispered  something  into 
Kauffmann's  ear.   **  It  is  her  Excellency 

lj2Ldy  W  ,  the  English  ambassadress," 

he  said. 

Old  KaufiEmann  bowed  to  the  ground. 
"  I  know  !  I  know ! "  he  answeredquick- 
ly.  "  You  are  too  good  to  my  poor  child," 
said  the  old  fellow.  "  My  daughter's 
name  is  perhaps  not  unknown  to  your 
Excellency  —  Angelica  KaufiEmann,''  he 
repeated  proudly.  "I,  her  father,  may 
truly  say  that  her  name  is  known  in  all 
Italy.  We  have  lately  come  from  Naples, 
where  all  the  galleries  were  thrown  open 
to  us  —  that  of  the  palace  of  Capo  di 


Monte,  and  many  others.  Her  gifts  of 
music  and  painting,  her  remarkable  pre- 
cocity, have  '' 

"  Dear  father,"  said  Angelica,  interrupt- 
ing ;  "the  lady  has  judged  me  too  favour- 
ably already.  Antonio  describes  my  poor 
performances  very  differently." 

She  spoke  with  a  smile,  but  she  wound- 
ed her  poor  plain-speaking  friend  to  the 
heart.  He  turned  pale,  and  abruptly 
walked  ofiE  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  he  stood  looking  at  a  picture  that 
he  did  not  see.  It  was  Tintoret's  "  Slave 
delivered  from  Torture."  Poor  Antonio  I 
St.  Mark  had  not  yet  come  to  burst  bis 
bonds. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  telling  me  your 
daughter's  name.  Indeed,  I  half  suspect- 
ed that  it  might  be  her.  Her  brilliant 
reputation  is  well  known  to  me  and  many 
of  my  friends,"  said  the  lady.  "  My 
friend  the  Abb^  Franck  showed  me  a 
most  interesting  letter  from  Rome  not 
long  ago,  describing  her  rare  gifts.  The 
Abb^  Winkelman  speaks  of  her,  too.  with 
enthusiastic  praise,  and  I  have  seen  her 
beautiful  portrait  of  my  old  master,  the 
great  Porpora."  Then  she  added,  with  a 
sort  of  dignified  shyness,  "  I  have  little 
to  offer  as  a  temptation  to  one  so  gifted  ; 
but  if  she  will  accept  me  as  a  friend,  it 
will  be  conferring  a  favour  that  I  shall 
know  how  to  value." 

The  lady  held  out  her  hand  as  she 
spoke,  and  Angelica  gladly  took  it  in  her 
young  grateful  clasp. 

Old  KaufiEmann's  eyes  glistened  when 
Angelica  started  oft  with  this  high  com- 
pany, dressed  in  her  shabby  dress,  timid 
yet  resolute  —  the  compeer  of  any  lady  in 
the  land.  No  thought  of  any  difference 
of  rank  discomposed  her,  as  she  prepared 
to  accompany  her  new-found  protectress. 
The  girl  was  bewitched  by  the  beautiful 
lady. 

Antonio  saw  Angelica  walk  away  with 
the  splendid  stranger,  and  as  she  did  so 
he  jealously  felt  as  if  all  was  over  be- 
tween them.  Old  Kauffmann  was  surely 
demented  to  let  her  go — was  this  the 
way  he  guarded  his  treasure?'  Would 
Antonio  have  let  her  go  in  company  with 
those  worldlv  people  who  take  artists  up 
to  suit  the  Uncy  of  the  moment  —  who 
throw  them  by  remorselessly  and  pass  on 
when  their  fancy  is  over,  leaving  them 
perhaps  wounded,  mortified,  humiliated  ? 
Oh,  no  I  No ;  he  would  have  guarded 
and  shielded  her  from  all  the  world,  if  it 
had  been  in  his  power. 

They  all  lived  in  the  same  little  house, 
on  one  of  the  quays  of  Venice  —  a  nar- 
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row  shabby  little  tenement  enough,  with 
a  view  of  palaces  all  about,  and  itself 
nore  splendid  to  Antonio  than  any  njar- 
ble  magnificence.  The  narrow  casement 
gave  her  light  and  sunshine,  as  morning 
after  morning  broke.  The  low  roof  shel- 
tered her  evening  after  evening;  he 
would  come  down  from  his  top  attic  in 
the  roof  and  spend  the  peaceful  hours 
with  the  old  painter  and  his  docile  pupil. 
Only  last  night  they  had  been  sitting 
together.  How  happy  they  were  I  They 
had  a  lamp,  and  Angel  had  her  drawing- 
board  and  Antonio  had  brought  down  his 
engraving-work.  He  used  to  design 
altar-pieces  and  patterns  for  printers,  and 
architectural  designs  for  the  convent  of 
the  Armenians,  and  ornaments  for  walls. 
He  had  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  little 
sitting-room  with  lovely  arabesques,  jj^r- 
lands,  and  fountains,  underneath  which 
Angel's  brown  head  bent  busily  over  her 
evening's  toil. 

There  she  sat  in  her  white  dressing- 
gown  ;  the  window  was  open,  the  stars 
looked  in,  the  sighs  and  voices  reached 
them  from  the  water  below ;  she  was 
copying  engravings  and  casts  from  the 
antique.  Antonio  had  brought  her  some 
anatomical  figures  to  draw  from,  but  she 
hated  them.  They  frightened  her  at 
night,  she  said.  "  Why  did  not  Tonio 
draw  from  them  himself  ?" 

*•  It  is  mere  waste  of  time  for  me  to 
attempt  the  human  figure,''  Antonio  had 
said,  sadly.  "  I  have  no  gift  whatever  ; 
see  how  my  hand  trembles  —  I  am  a  mere 
mechanician.  Once  I  had  hope,  now  it 
is  all  I  can  do  to  live  by  my  tricks.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  when  I  go  to  England,  where 
such  things  are  better  paid,  and  where, 
as  I  am  told,  many  palaces  are  building, 
I  may  be  able  to  get  on  better  than  I 
have  done  hitherto." 

CHAPTER  m. 
GONDOLAS. 

The  boat  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  gondolier's  circling  oar,  the 
shadows  danced  a  delicious  contredanse. 
Splash  gentle  oar,  rise  domes  and  spires 
upon  the  vault,  sing  voices  calling  along 
the  water,  stream  golden  suns  reflected 
there. 

The  gondola  flies  down  a  noisy  side- 
street  towards  an  open  place  where  the 
canals  diverge ;  the  shadows  part,  and 
fire  is  streaming  from  the  tumultuous 
water.  Aheu  !  cry  the  gondoliers  ;  for  a 
moment  all  is  swinging  confusion  ;  then 
the  flashing  boats  and  the  heavy-laden 


barges  make  way  before  her  EzceHency's 
gondola,  and  it  glides  on  once  more. 

Her  Excellency,  the  English  ambassa- 
dress, leans  back  among  her  coshioos, 
looking;  out  languidly ;  the  lights  flash 
from  the  upper  windows  of  the  tall  pal- 
aces, balconies  start  overhead  marked 
upon  the  sky.  Now  it  is  a  palace  to  let, 
with  wooden  shutters  swinging  in  shad- 
ow ;  now  they  pass  the  yawning  vaults  of 
great  warehouses  piled  with  saffron  and 
crimson  dyes,  where  barges  are  moored 
and  workmen  straining  at  the  rolling 
barrels.  The  ambassadress  looks  up; 
they  are  passing  the  great  brown  wall 
of  some  garden-terrace;  a  garland  has 
crept  over  the  brick,  and  droops  almost 
to  the  water ;  one  little  spray  encircles  a 
rusty  ring  hanging  there  with  its  shadow. 
A  figure  comes  and  looks  over  the  wall 
—  a  man  with  a  handsome  dark  cut  face, 
plain  unpowdered  hair,  a  mourning  dress. 
He  bows  low  from  his  terrace-walk,  look- 
ing with  a  grave  unmoved  face.  The 
ambassadress  smiles  and  kisses  her 
pretty  loosely-gloved  fingers.  *•  That  is 
a  new  friend  of  my  lord's,  M.  le  Comte 
de  Horn,"  she  says,  smiling  to  her  com- 
panion, who  looks  up  In  turn  at  the  head 
against  the  sky.  Angelica  wonders  where 
she  has  seen  that  dark  head  before ;  then 
she  remembers  that  it  was  in  the  gallery 
scarce  an  hour  ago.  She  is  a  little  shy, 
but  quite  composed  as  she  leans  lightly 
back  in  her  place  by  the  great  lady  ;  her 
stuff  dress  looks  somewhat  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  splendid  equipage  where 
the  carpets  are  Persian  and  the  cushions 
are  covered  with  silver  damask,  and  the 
very  awnings  are  of  soft  flame-coloured 
silk.  They  have  been  put  up  by  the 
ambassadress's  order,  in.  place  of  the 
black  hood  which  oppressed  Iter,  for  she 
loves  light  and  air  and  liberty.  Now  they 
touch  palace-walls,  and  with  a  hollow  jar 
start  oft  once  more.  Now  comes  a  snatch 
of  song  through  an  okl  archway ;  here 
are  boats  and  voices,  the  gondolier's  ear- 
rings twinkle  in  the  sun,  here  are  vine* 
wreaths,  and  steps  where  children,  those 
untiring  spectators  of  life,  are  clustering  ; 
more  barges  with  heavy  fruit  and  golden 
treasure  go  by.  A  little  brown-faced  boy 
is  lying  with  his  brown  legs  in  the  sun  on 
the  very  edge  of  a  barge,  dreaming  over 
into  the  green  water  ;  he  lazily  raises  his 
head  to  Took,  and  falls  back  again ;  now 
a  black  boat  passes  like  a  ghost,  its  slen- 
der points  start  upwards  in  a  line  with 
the  curve  of  yonder  spire  ;  now  it  is  out 
of  all  this  swing  of  shadow  and  confusion, 
they  cross  a  broad  sweet  breadth  of  son- 
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light,  and  come  into  the  Grand  Canal.  A 
handsome  young  couple  are  gliding  by, 
and  look  up  in  admiratioa  at  the  beauti- 
ful lady. 

She  sits,  beautiful  in  elistening  ^ey 
and  falling  lace,  with  feathery  soft  lines 
of  ornament,  with  a  diamond  aigrette 
shining  in  her  powdered  hair  —  dignified, 
conscious.  No  wonder  the  young  couple 
are  dazzled,  that  the  dark-faced  man  looks 
out  from  the  terraced  wall,  that  the  girl 
sitting  by  the  lady's  side  is  bewitched  oy 
all  that  grace,  beauty,  and  kindness.  It 
comes  as  a  revelation  to  her,  and  seems 
to  illumine  all  the  beauty  of  this  new 
world  in  which  she  finds  nerself  for  the 
first  time  awaketud  to  life  somehow  by 
some  inner  call,  by  some  loving  revela- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  the  imagination. 

The  ambassadress  made  Angelica  an- 
swer a  hundred  questions  about  her  life 
and  her  work  as  they  went  along.  She 
was  perfectly  charming  in  her  manner, 
full  of  interest  and  kindness,  but  her 
questions  were  almost  more  than  An- 
gelica cared  to  answer.  She  told  herself 
that  with  one  so  kind,  so  beautiful,  she 
need  have  no  reserve,  and  yet  other 
people  found  it  difficult  at  times  to  be 
quite  natural  and  unreserved  with  this 
great  lady. 

By  degrees,  as  the  conversation  went 
on,  the  ^irl  felt  some  curious,  anxious, 
restless  influence,  upon  her  nerves.  She 
could  hardly  define  it,  nor  why  she  was  at 
once  more  and  more  charmed  and  agi- 
tated by  the  beautiful  stranger.  She  was 
not  the  first  who  had  experienced  this 
carious  impression.  Lady  W.  meanwhile 
continues  her  questions  ;  Was  that  her 
father  ?  "  and  "  Was  that  young  man  a 
relation  ?  "  "  Had  she  a  mother  ?  " 

^  1  have  a  dead  mother,'*  said  Angelica, 
with  a  very  sweet  expression  ;  her  name 
was  Cl^fe  Lucin.  We  used  to  live  at 
Coire,  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  her 
bedroom  window  hung  over  the  water, 
and  she  used  to  hold  my  hand,  and  let 
me  lean  out  as  far  as  possible.  We  were 
very  poor,  though,  and  my  father  could 
not  get  on  ;  he  found  work  at  Monbegno, 
and  we  all  went  away.  I  cried  when  I 
left  my  home  and  the  terrace-garden,  and 
my  mother  wiped  my  tears  with  her 
apron,  and  kissed  my  hands.  She  used 
to  teach  me,  and  keep  me  with  her  always. 
I  never  left  her  till  she  left  me  — that 
was  nearly  five  years  ago,''  said  Angelica, 
very  softly.  She  was  very  beautiful ; 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  like  her.  To- 
day, when  you  spoke  to  me,  I  was  think- 


ing that  Titian's  Madonna  had  something 
of  her." 

"  And  who  is  your  dark  friend  ?  "  said 
Lady  W.,  who  had  lost  the  thread  for  a 
moment.  "Are  you  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried ?  " 

Angelica  shook  her  head.  I  am  mar- 
ried to  my  brush,"  she  said  gaily ;  "  I 
want  no  other  husband.  Before  I  came 
here  I  sometimes  thoua^ht  there  might  be 
other  things  in  life  ;  but  when  I  see  these 
glorious  works,  which,  seem  to  me  to  sur- 
pass even  the  Caraccis  m  magnificent 
compositions,  I  feel  that  it  is  as  much  as. 
my  poor  soul  can  grasp." 

She  pushed  back  her  thick  curls  as  she 
spoke,  and  looked  up  —  an  eager  young 
spirit  longing  to  take  flight  —  over- 
trained,  over-stimulated  by  praise  —  by  a 
sense  of  enthusiastic  responsibility  per- 
haps, but  full  of  hope,  of  courage,  of  trust 
in  the  future.  And  what  she  said  was 
true,  her  ideal  was  all  in  all  to  her  just 
then. 

In  some  mysterious  way  she  imagined 
at  times  that  Raphael  and  Titian,  and  her 
beloved  Caracci  and  Caravaggio,  were 
all  waiting  in  some  painter's  paradise 
anxiously  expecting  to  see  her  start  in 
their  pursuit  When  she  talked  of  her 
art,  some  sort  of  light  would  come  into 
her  face.  Such  enthusiasm  is  often 
something  in  itself  —  an  inspiration  not 
to  be  despised  ;  but  it  does  not  create  / 
the  gifts  that  should  belong  to  it  by 
rights. 

When  Angelica  talked  of  art,  she  was 
a  little  conscious,  perhaps  ;  but  it  was  a 
sweet,  artless  consciousness,  and  from 
her  very  heart  she  loved  her  work. 

It  was  like  a  new  soul  in  my  soul," 
she  said,  with  her  vibrating  voice,  ''when 
I  came  here  first  and  learned  to  know 
them  all.  Before  that,  I  sometimes  im- 
agined ..."  Angelica  smiled.  "Girls 
have  their  fancies,"  she  said. 

"  And  have  you  no  fancies  now  ?  "  said 
her  patroness,  very  seriously. 

"  Mine  is  a  cold  heart,  I  tear,"  said  the 
girl;  "I  have  to  earn  money  for  our 
home,  and  to  take  care  of  my  father  in 
my  mother's  place.  My  interests  are  too 
great  to  leave  place  in  my  heart  for  love." 

'*  But  could  you  imagine  love  without 
interest,"  said  the  ambassadress,  very 
quickly;  "surely,  interest  is  the  very 
soul  of  love." 

**  Then  my  love  is  for  Titian,  for  the 
gfreat  Veronese,  for  Tintoret,"  cried  An- 
gelica, flushing  and  excited.  "  These  are 
the  altars  at  which  I  now  worship,"  she 
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said,  pointing  with  her  pretty  finger  to 
the  doge^s  palace  that  they  were  now 
approaching. 

The  ambassadress  was  looking  at  An- 
gelica curiously,  with  her  great-lady  ex- 

Eression  ;  the  sun  was  still  shining,  the 
ells  were  still  ringing ;  they  were  slid- 
ins  by  the  lions  of  St.  Mark,  and  the 
lady  suddenly  called  to  her  gondolier  to 
stop.  Then,  with  a  charming  change  of 
manner,  she  said  to  Angel,  "  Now  you 
must  be  my  leader,  and  I  will  be  vour 
pupil  ;  take  me  to  see  your  pictures." 
.  Angelica  was  not  surprised.  It  seemed 
to  her  a  verv  natural  impulse.  She  did 
not  know  that  a  whole  household  was 
waiting  while  they  deliberately  walked 
from  room  to  room  in  noble  company. 
Gods  and  heroes,  allegories  in  white 
satin,  Venice  ruling  the  world;  all'  the 
pomp,  all  the  splendour  of  life,  is  there  ; 
and  then  they  come  to  a  vast  room  full  of 
present,  past,  and  future.  .  .  . 

A  cicerone  is  explaining  the  fresco  on 
the  wall.  "  This  picture  represents  the 
entire  human  race  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  he  says;  "Tintoret  painted  it 
when  he  was  seventy-five  years  of  —  " 
Don't  listen  to  him,''  said  Angelica  ; 
"  you  will  not  care  for  this  :  come  with 
me."   And  the  two  figures  pass  on. 

At  first  this  "  Paradise  "  of  Tintoret  is 
so  strange  that  no  wonder  the  lovely 
Nworld  outside,  the  beautiful  courtyard,  the 
flying  birds,  and  drifting  Venetians,  the 
great  golden  September,  seem  more  like 
heaven  to  those  who  are  basking  in  their 
sweetness.  But  it  is  well  worth  while,  bv 
degrees,  with  some  pain  and  self-deniaf, 
to  climb  in  spirit  to  that  strange  crowded 
place  towards  which  old  Tintoret's 
mighty  soul  was<bent.  Is  it  the  heaven 
towards  which  his  great  heart  yearned  ? 
He  has  painted  surprise  and  rapture  in 
the  face  of  a  soul  just  born  into  this  vast 
circling  vortex :  with  its  sudden  pools 
and  gleams  of  peace.  Mary  Mother 
above  is  turning  to  her  Son,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  pointing  to  the 
crowds  with  tender  motherhood.  In  the 
great  eventful  turmoil  a  man  sits  ab- 
sorbed in  a  book,  reading  unmoved. 
Angels,  with  noble  wings,  take  stately 
flights,  cross  and  recross  the  darkened 
canvas.  A  far-away  procession  passes  in 
radiance.  .  .  . 

Would  you  have  other  revelations  of 
this  mighty  mind,  let  us  follow  Angelica 
and  her  pupil  along  a  noble  gallery  to  a 
farther  room,  where  by  a  window  that 
looks  into  a  court  hangs  a  picture  that 
may  well  charm  them  by  its  tender  dawn- 


like  grace.  Ariadne  holds  out  her  lan- 
guid hand.  Bacchus  rises  from  the  sea. 
Half  a  floating  dream,  half  a  vision  ;  al- 
most here,  almost  there  upon  the  wall. 
The  picture  seemed  to  reach  into  their 
very  hearts.  Peace !  said  the  horizon, 
while  the  wonderful  tale  of  love  was  told 
anew.  Bacchus  beseeching;  Ariadne 
tender,  passionless,  pitiful.  Pity  was 
there,  painted  upon  the  harmony  and  the 
silence. 

They  neither  of  them  moved  nor  spoke. 
The  elder  lady  stood  absorbed,  and  her 
thoughts  travelled  away,  far,  far  from 
the  pictures,  to  some  fancies  of  her  own 
painting,  while  Angelica,  with  her  con- 
straining blue  eyes,  looked  at  her  for 
sympathy. 

*'Th\s  must  be  love  —  the  very  spirit 
of  true  feeling  and  sentiment  1 "  cried  the 
giri. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Lady  W., 
with  some  sudden  impatience.  "  I  do 
not  think  she  loves  him  much  ;  perhaps 
she  is  still  thinking  of  Theseus ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  in  sentiment,"  she  added 
abruptly. 

"  But  sentiment  tr,  whether  people  re- 
spond at  the  time  or  not,"  said  Angelica. 
"  Surely .  the  feeling  remains  forever." 
As  she  spoke,  a  great  clock  began  to 
strike,  and  some  birds  whirred  past  the 
window,  casting  their  shadows  across  the 
picture. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  ambassa* 
dress,  who  did  not  care  to  be  contradict- 
ed ;  "we  must  not  waste  any  more  time. 
Come,  let  us  go  back  to  the  gondola." 

As  thev  went  down-stairs,  they  met  An- 
tonio with  his  colour-box  under  his  arm  ; 
he  would  have  passed  them  without  a 
word,  but  Angelica  smiled  and  kissed  her 
hand.  When  they  reached  the  gondola, 
the  ambassadress  sank  down  with  a  sigh. 

"  There  is  that  gentleman  again,"  said 
Angelica,  looking  back.  The  mysterious 
straneer  was  just  stepping  into  bis  gon- 
dola from  the  steps  of  the  Piazza.  Had 
he  been  in  the  palace  ?  she  bad  not  seen 
him  there. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
PALACES. 

The  gondola  stopped  at  a  closed  gate 
that  led  from  marble  steps  into  a  terraced 
garden  full  of  the  sweet  fragrance  of  au- 
tumn, and  Angelica  followed  her  protec- 
tress across  the  path  that  led  straight  to 
the  entrance  of  the  palace.  A  fountain 
was  at  play  in  the  shadow  of  the  trellis  : 
two  little  girls  were  dancing  round  and 
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roand  it.  The  beautiful  lady  stopped  for 
an  iDstant  and  called  them  to  her,  and 
the  little  creatures  came  up,  dropped  low 
curtseys,  and  then  ran  away  immediately. 
The  entrance  hall  was  a  great  marble- 
shaded  place,  leading  into  the  sitting- 
rooms,  that  all  opened  from  one  another. 
They  were  very  handsomely  furnished  ; 
pictures  stood  upon  easels  ;  cabinets  and 
tapestried  curtains  had  been  disposed  to 
the  best  advantage;  a  flame-coloured 
room  with  ebony  furniture  led  to  a  sea- 
^een  sort  of  cave.  Then  came  a  great 
white  room,  where  a  beautiful  Vandyke 
was  hanging  in  the  place  of  honour.  It 
was  the  picture  of  a  little  boy  all  dressed 
in  white  satin,  with  a  childish  face  and 
dark-brown,  steady  eyes.  The  picture 
was  so  artless  and  noble,  the  harmony  so 
delightful,  that  An^el  stopped  short  with 
an  exclamation  of  delight. 

The  ambassadress  smiled.  "That  is 
my  lord^s  father,"  she  said,  and  then  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  last  room  in  the 
suite.  It  was  the  prettiest  of  all  perhaps, 
and  furnished  with  erey  hangings  with 
French  chairs  and  cabinets  fuU  ot  china. 
Great  pots  of  crimson  pomegranate ; 
flowers  stood  in  the  window,  in  one  of 
which  a  lady  was  sitting,  sunk  on  a  low 
step,  with  a'little  girl  on  her  knee.  The 
child's  arm  was  round  the  lady's  neck  — 
their  two  beads  were  very  close  together. 

They  both  looked  up  startled.  The  lit- 
tle girl  sprang  away,  and  the  lady  half 
rose  to  meet  the  ambassadress. 

"Here  is  a  new  friend,  Diana,"  said 
Lady  W.,  as  she  came  in,  leading  Angeli- 
ca by  the  hand  ;  then  coldly  to  the  child, 
•* Judith,  you  have  been  troubling  your 
cousin.  Why  are  you  not  in  the  garden 
with  your  sisters  ?" 

The  little  girl  looked  up  with  a  face 
curiously  like  the  Vandyke,  and  the  brown 
eyes  that  he  had  painted.  She  prepared 
to  pass  her  mother  with  a  sliding  curtsey, 
and  another  to  Angelica.  But  the  latter 
took  her  hand. 

"  Your  mother  is  kind  enough  to  say  I 
may  try  and  paint  your  picture,  my  dear," 
she  said.  I  hope  you  will  not  mind 
sitting  to  me." 

The  little  girl  blushed  up,  looked  at  the 
pale  lady  in  the  window,  and  suddenly 
pulled  her  hand  away,  and  with  another 
curtsey  left  the  room. 

"  What  a  beautiful  little  girl,"  said  An- 
gelica. How  I  shall  enjoy  coming  here 
to  paint  her." 

•*  You  must  paint  her  and  make  friends 
with  her,"  said  Lady  W.  **  It  is  only 
those  who  are  leading  real,  true  exist- 


,  ences  who  can  be  true  friends  to  one's 
children.  I  should  wish  to  bring  up  my 
children  to  lead  lives  such  as  yours." 
Then  turning  to  the  lady,  she  said  in  an 
altered  voice,  "That  is  why  I  do  not 
wish  Judith  to  spend  her  play-time  idly, 
Diana.  It  is  vastly  more  profitable  for 
her  to  join  her  sisters'  games,  and  to 
have  a  definite  object  in  view,  than  to 
idle  away  the  hours." 

Angel  felt  somewhat  confused,  and  less 
grateful  than  she  might  have  been  for 
the  ambassadresses  good  opinion.  "  There 
are  a  great  many  things  in  my  life  which 
are  neither  useful  nor  particularly  im- 
proving," said  the  girl,  laughing,  "  I  am 
afraid  I  very  often  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, just  as  your  little  daughter  was  do- 
ing, madam,  when  we  entered  the  room." 

Lady  Diana  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Lady 
W.  "  I  called  her  in,"  she  said  curtly. 
"  I  had  not  seen  her  for  two  days,  and, 
as  you  were  out,  I  imagined  she  would 
not  be  wanted." 

Lady  W.  opened  her  big  fan,  and 
lookecf  away  for  an  instant.  Lady  Diana 
set  her  pale  lips,  and  went  on  with  her 
book.  Angelica  wondered  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  ambassador 
came  in.  "  The  dinner  is  getting  spoiled, 
my  lady,"  he  said.  "  Hall-an-hour  late  ; 
half-an-hour  behind  the  time." 

He  seemed  younger  than  his  wife.  He 
was  a  short,  stout,  good-humoured  little 
man,  in  a  grand  blue-velvet  coat,  and  with 
a  good  many  curious  nervous  tricks.  He 
used  to  start  suddenly  from  his  chair  and 
put  something  straight  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  come  back  again  and  go 
on  with  his  conversation.  He  was  very 
particular  about  time,  too,  and  seemed  to 
spend  a  g^eat  deal  in  ascertaining  exactly 
how  it  passed.  Details  seemed  to  him 
the  most  important  facts  of  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  least  mysterious  or 
vibrating  in  this  member  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  the  two  ladies  and  the  solemn 
little  girls  were  certainly  unlike  any  one 
Angelica  had  ever  lived  with  before. 

**  Order  the  dinner  to  be  served,"  said 
the  lady ;  "  I  shall  not  detain  you  any 
longer."  Then  she  took  Angelica  up  into 
her  own  room  to  take  off  her  things.  An- 
gel composedly  laid  her  black  scarf  down 
upon  point  ancl  satin,  and  opened  her  blue 
eyes  into  a  tortoise-shell  mirror,  smoothed 
her  brown  hair  with  a  golden  comb,  and 
looked  about  amused  and  interested  by 
all  she  saw. 

The  girl  wag  timid,  but  she  was  of 
an  artistic  nature,  and  she  found  that 
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palaces  and  splendour  came  naturally 
enough  to  her.  She  enjoyed  it  all,  and 
felt  it  her  right  to  be  there.  More  expe- 
rienced women  suddenly  thrown  into 
such  high  company  might  have  found 
themselves  less  in  place  than  ray  bright 
and  gentle-mannered  heroine.  So  she 
looked  about  and  wondered  at  the  facile 
comfort  in  which  some  lives  move,  at  the 
rough  roads  that  others  travel ;  every  ease 
of  body,  pleasure  of  mind,  were  here  to 
smooth  the  journey.  Swift  gondoliers 
waiting  their  orders  at  the  garden-gate  ; 
servants  in  attendance ;  the  fountains 
playing;  to  cool  the  air.  But  she  had 
little  time  to  moralize  —  a  voice  from  be- 
low began  calling,  "  Judith  1  Judith  ! " 
It  was  the  hungry  and  impatient  ambas- 
sador waiting  to  conduct  his  wife  in  to 
dinner. 

"Well,  what  have  you  done — where 
have  you  been  ?  "  saicf  Antonio  and  old 
John  Joseph  together  as  Angelica  walked 
into  their  little  sitting-room  that  evening. 
The  lamp  was  burning,  and  the  two  men. 
were  both  busy  at  the  table.  Antonio 
was  making  decorative  designs  for  a 
loggia^  old  Kauffmann  was  —  iithe  truth 
roust  be  confessed  —  nailing  a  pair  of 
soles  on  to  his  buckled  shoes  ;  he  could 
turn  his  hand  to  many  things,  and  was 
by  habit  and  instinct  economical  and  of 
a  saving  turn. 

Angelica  sank  down  into  a  chair  by 
the  open  window,  looked  at  one  and  then 
at  the  other,  laughed  out  gaily  at  their 
anxious  faces. 

"  Don't  look  so  solemn,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
have  had  a  most  delightful  day,"  and  she 
jumped  up  and  flung  ner  arms  round  her 
father.  "  Oh,  papa  !  they  have  been  so 
good,  and  so  kind,"  she  said  ;  "  you  can- 
not think  how  the^  admire  my  paintings  ; 
and  they  are  longing  to  know  you  better 
—  the  grand  milady  said  so ;  and  I  am  to 
paint  three  pictures  before  they  leave 
next  month  —  my  lord's  (ob^  he  is  so  noble 
and  so  kind!)  and  that  sweet  lady  and 
their  enchanting  little  girl.  I  shall  paint 
them  as  Venus  and  Cupid,  with  a  bow 
and  an  arrow ; "  said  Angelica  medita- 
tively, "  she  is  charmed  with  the  idea. 
There  is  only  one  person  in  that  house  I 
do  not  like,  and  who  did  not  approve  of 
my  intention." 

Do  you  mean  that  black  mute  I  saw 
in  the  gallery  ?  "  said  Antonio,  looking 
from  his  work  over  which  he  bad  been 
affectedly  bending. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  you  mean,"  said 
Angelica  reddening.     Is  it  M.  de  Horn  ? 


He  does  not  live  there,  though  he  cane 
after  dinner.  He  is  in  mourning  for  his 
mother  ;  he  told  me  so  ;  he  is  not  black, 
nor  is  he  mute,"  and  then  she  regained 
her  temper  and  smiled.  "  I  assure  you 
that  he  can  pay  the  most  charmingly- 
turned  compliments." 

"  That  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  Antonio 
sarcastically  ;  "  and  who,  then  is  the  one 
thorn  in  your  bed  of  roses  ?  " 

"  She  is  his  Excellency's  cousin,"  said 
Angelica.  "  Lady  Di ;  they  call  her 
Di  —  is  it  not  an  ugly  name  ?  " 

"  I  can  well  believe  that  Di  is  not  so 
pretty  as  Angelica,"  said  old  Kauffmano 
proudly. 

'*And  that  Angelica  knows  it  well 
enough,"  said  Antonio.  His  voice  was 
harsh  and  grating,  his  rr's  rolled,  his 
sentences  ended  like  the  sound  of  a 
drum,  but  Angel  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
Sometimes,  poor  fellow,  he  longed  to 
make  her  fear  him,  in  despair  of  any  oth- 
er hold  upon  this  sweet  and  wayward 
creature. 

Wayward  was  scarcely  the  word  to 
apply  to  the  young  painter ;  but  she  was 
different  to  different  people.  The  people 
she  loved  knew  her  really  as  she  was  — 
constant  and  unchanging;  the  people 
who  loved  her,  alas !  saw  Angelica  as 
she  chose  to  let  them  see  her. 

With  all  her  sweetness  of  disposition, 
her  kindness  of  nature,  they  instinctively 
felt,  they  knew  not  why,  that  some  light 
barrier  lay  between  them  —  intangible, 
insurmountable.  Half  her  life  was  real 
and  practical,  and  inspired  by  ^ood 
sense ;  the  other  half  she  spent  in  a 
world  of  her  own  creating  —  so  Antonio 
said.  She  placed  her  friends  there,  saw 
them  enacting  the  parts  she  had  be« 
stowed  upon  them  —  some  heroic,  some 
sentimental ;  she  would  allow  them  no 
others  in  her  mind  —  she  herself,  spoiled 
child  that  she  was,  ruled  in  this  kingdom 
—  almost  believed  in  its  existence.  Once 
when  she  was  young  and  romantic  she 
had  even  thought  that  she  might  have 
shared  her  reign  there,  and  that  Antonio, 
dressed,  curled,  successful  as  he  de- 
served to  be,  dear,  discontented  old 
friend,  might  have  been  the  king  of  her 
fancy  land  ;  but  that  was  vears  ago, 
when  she  was  fifteen,  before  her  mother 
died,  and  before  she  knew  the  world  as 
she  now  did.  And  yet  Antonio  need  not 
have  been  so  jealous,  no  one  had  sup- 
planted him.  Never  was  sentiment  more 
distant  from  a  maiden's  heart  than  from 
Angelica's  ;  if,  as  she  said,  sentiment 
there  was,  it  was  for  nature  only^  rfr- 
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fleeted  through  her  own  mind  or  bv  other 
people's  light.  It  was  feeling  for  the 
painted  sunlight  within  the  walls  of  the 
old  palaces  and  churches,  for  the  golden 
stream  without ;  for  the  evening  and  the 
morning,  and  the  noble  ascension  of 
midday  when  the  shadows  struck  straight 
and  black,  when  the  pigeons  with  a  flash 
flew  across  the  basking  Piazza,  when  the 
bells  swung  their  multitudinous  clappers, 
awakening  the  people  asleep,  among  the 
steps  and  archways  ;  it  was  for  Tintoret 
sometimes  ;  for  Titian  alwavs  ;  delicious 
evening  upon  the  water,  (or  the  moon 
now  rising  from  beyond,  the  Great  Canal 
in  front  of  their  windows,  hushing  it< 
self  with  silver  silence."  One  moon-ray 
gleamed  upon  the  flagon  of  wine  old 
KaufiEmann  was  bringing  out  for  their 
supper. 

These  people  supped  Venetian  fashion, 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  Angelica  stood 
thoughtfuUv  looking  at  their  meal  of 
bread  and  fruit  and  of  cold  fish  served  in 
a  cracked  Riviera  dish  that  Antonio  had 
once  brought  home  from  old  Morosco's 
store. 

**  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  "  when 
we  dined  with  my  uncle  Michael,  in  his 
farmhouse,  and  the  goatherd  came  in 
and  sat  beside  me  and  I  complained  ? 
Wlio  would  have  thought  then  that  I 
should  sit  next  an  ambassador  at  table, 
father?" 

**  And  who  will  say  that  you  may  not 
have  to  dine  with  a  goatherd  again?" 
said  Antonio,  smiling. 

**  I  prefer  the  ambassador,"  said  Miss 
Angel,  saucily.  Then  she  went  on,  "  I 
roust  go  to  market  to-morrow  morning, 
the  ambassadress  has  set  her  heart  upon 
coining  with  me." 

CHAPTER  V. 
GOLD  AND  SILVER  FISH. 

The  cima  was  in  the  sky  next  morning 
when  Angelica  opened  ner  eyes ;  she 
went  to  the  window.  A  dawn  of  bur- 
nished aromatic  light  had  gathered  round 
the  sleeping  town,  whose  domes  and 
spires  struck  with  sharp  distinctness  upon 
the  sky.  San  Zaccharius  and  San  Marco 
were  receiving  their  silent  morning  bene- 
diction. Then  the  bells  ring,  the  light 
brightens.  In  Venice  the  sun  rises  to 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  new  day 
is  ushered  in  triumphant  to  a  delightful 
reverberating  clamour  of  bells  and  voices 
and  street-cries  from  every  quarter  of  the 
town.  Angelica  dressed  herself  to  a  eay 
variety  of  music.   Her  father  called  her 


into  the  little  sitting-room,  and  they  break- 
fasted together  at  a  table  by  the  open 
window.  The  sunshine  is  warm  and 
comforting,  sumptuous  lights  glittering 
from  the  Grand  Canal  make  diversion  on 
the  shabby  walls  of  the  little  room. 
There  are  grapes  for  their  breakfast, 
brown  bread,  and  cups  of  coffee,  for 
which  old  Kauffmann  is  famous,  and  now 
it  is  time  for  Angelica  to  seek  her  pro- 
tectress again.  The  old  father  calls  a 
gondola,  walks  with  her  to  the  door,  as  is 
his  custom,  and  sends  her  on  with  a 
blessing. 

When  Angelica  reached  the  palace,  she 
found  that  the  ambassadress  was  still  in 
her  room,  closeted  with  her  maid  ;  piles 
of  silk  and  satin  robes  and  mufflers  were 
lying  in  disgrace  upon  the  chairs  ;  the 
lady's  temper  is  also  somewhat  ruffled  — 
the  maids  are  in  despair  ;  no  one  can  suit 
my  lady's  taste  that  morning.  They  can- 
not understand  this  fancy ;  nothing  is 
plain  enough  in  all  the  vast  assortment ; 
a  black  petticoat  without  fringe  or  trim- 
ming, a  chintz  wrapper,  a  plain  lace  veil 
—  with  some  difficulty  these  thins;s  are 
brought  from  depths  of  lumber-drawers. 

Angelica,  after  wandering  about  the 
empty  rooms,  exchanging  a  stiff  greeting 
with  Lady  Di,  her  antagonist,  settled 
down  at  last  in  the  corner  of  the  great 
marble  hall,  where  her  easel  had  been  set 
by  Lady  W.*s  desire.  My  lord,  on  his 
way  to  his  gondola,  stopped  for  a  minute 
to  greet  the  young  painter  ;  he  is  followed 
by  his  little  daughter,  who  runs  out 
through  one  of  the  great  windows  which 
open  to  the  terraced  gardens  outside. 
They  are  lined  with  orange-trees,  pome- 

franates  are  growing  in  the  great  pots  of 
talian  clay,  there  are  two  ilex-trees,  of 
which  the  leaves  are  showering  pointed 
shadows,  some  crisp,  some  delicately 
reticulated  upon  the  avenues.  At  the 
end  of  the  walk  a  fountain  flows.  Diana 
the  elder  is  sitting  on  the  marble  steps  ; 
little  Charlotte,  Lady  W.'s  second  daugh- 
ter, is  coming  across  the  avenue.  There 
is  a  plash  of  midday  waters.  Little  Char- 
lotte has  picked  her  cousin  a  handful  of 
sweet  verbena-leaves,  and  goes  and  sits 
beside  her  on  the  low  step  with  folded 
hands.  Angelica  looks  up  from  her  ideal 
paradise,  and  sees  the  two  sitting  there 
among  olive-shadows  and  ilex-winds  in 
this  quaint  and  peaceful  garden.  She 
straightway  weaves  it  all  up  into  some 
picture  in  her  mind,  adds  a  column,  a 
drapery  makes  up  some  feeble  composi- 
tion, as  she  has  been  taught  to  do.  An- 
tonio would  tell  me  to  add  nothing  — to 
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paint  them  as  they  are,  thinks  Angelica. 
But  that  is  only  Antonio's  craze.  Caracci 
and  Guido,  my  great  masters,  have  taught 
me  to  see  the  ideal  beauty  that  reality 
suggests  ;  and  once  more  she  falls  to 
work  upon  her  poor  little  flimsy  fancies 
—  cut-paper  flowers  upon  the  altars  of 
art.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  peaceful  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  young  painter  works 
on,  listening  from  afar  to  the  voices  from 
the  city ;  when  they  cease  there  is  the 
sound  of  the  fountain  plashing  with  a  ten- 
der persistent  lap,  and  brimming  to  the 
edge  of  the  little  stone  basin  ;  sometimes 
she  hears  the  voices  of  the  servants  at 
their  work,  sometimes  the  fall  of  an  oar 
comes  to  her  with  the  fountain's  ripple. 
If  Angelica  stretches  from  her  corner, 
she  sees  the  palaces  clustering  white,  and 
the  line  of  water  very  blue  beyond  the 
brown  piles  of  brick  and  straggling  sprays 
of  ivy.  The  ilex  sheds  its  aromatic  per- 
fume, liojht  struggles  through  the  waters 
of  the  fountain. 

From  time  to  time  the  little  girl  comes 
up  to  peep  at  Angelica's  paint-box  —  at 
the  steady  paint-brush  working  on  ;  then 
she  runs  back  ;  her  very  steps  stir  sleep- 
ing perfumes  among  the  leaves.  These 
strange  sweet  scents  from  the  garden  are 
a  poem  in  themselves,  now  fresh,  now 
ravishing  into  utter  fragrance.  The  child 
becomes  impatient  of  it  all  at  last ;  she 
pulls  a  long  branch,  and  begins  to  beat 
at  all  this  sleeping  monotony. 

"  Take  care,  child ;  what  are  you 
about  ?  "  cries  a  voice  less  modulated  than 
usual.  Little  Charlotte  runs  away  fright- 
ened, and  the  ambassadress,  somewhat 
put  out  by  the  difficulties  of  her  toilet, 
appears  upon  the  terrace  issuing  from  a 
side-door,  and  stands,  tapping  her  little 
foot  impatiently,  at  the  window  where 
Angel  is  at  work. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?"  said  Angel,  looking 
up.  She  had  the  rare  gift  of  never  losing 
her  presence  of  mind,  and  other  people's 
flurries  did  not  affect  her  greatlv. 

"  I  have  had  endless  difficulties  with 
my  dress,"  said  Lady  W.,  who  was  in- 
deed strangelv  transformed.  "  See  here, 
Diana ;  shall  I  be  recognized  ?  What 
will  be  thought  of  me  if  I  am  recog- 
nized ?  " 

**  That  you  do  not  look  near  so  well  as 
usual,"  said  Lady  Diana,  coming  up. 

"  But  why  should  you  not  be  recog- 
nized ?"  said  Angelica,  painting  on. 

"  A  basket ! "  cried  Lady  W.,  suddenly, 
without  listening  to  either  of  them.  "  Do, 
child,  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Meadows  for  a 
basket.   I  will  carry  a  basket  on  my  arm, 


and,  my  sweet  Kauffmann,  yon  can  make 
the  purchases.  Ah  !  Diana  !  I  know  who 
ought  to  be  with  us.  Why  is  not  Mr. 
Reynolds  of  the  party  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  in  England,  and  better 
employed,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Lady 
Di,  very  shortly. 

The  gondola  was  waiting  as  usual  at 
the  corner;  it  took  them  but  a  very 
little  way,  and  landed  them  on  one  of  the 
quays.  Lady  W.  glided  out,  followed  by 
Angelica.  The  pavement  was,  as  usual, 
crowded.  The  sun  was  deliciously  white 
and  hot,  and  a  man  with  pomegranates 
stood  opposite  the  broad  steps  that  led 
from  the  water.  Angel  knew  her  way 
across  the  bridge,  with  all  the  people 
crowding  so  lazily  and  swinging  their 
slow-measured  pace,  which  seems  to  float 
with  the  waters  of  the  canal.  A  woman 
stops  short,  leans  over  the  rail,  and 
slowly  eats  a  bunch  of  grapes,  dropping 
the  stems  into  the  water.  Then  they 
come  into  a  beautiful  arched  and  Byzan- 
tine shad#w  (how  many  hundred  years 
old  is  the  shadow,  the  archway  ?).  A  di- 
shevelled statue,  with  black  hair  and  a 
wan  brown  face,  is  leaning  against  a  well. 
As  Angelica  passed  with  her  companion, 
the  figure  moved  its  rags  and  looked 
hard  into  their  faces.  They  seem  to 
cross  a  century  of  centuries,  as  they  pass 
under  deep-blue  skies,  and  so  through 
back  streets  come  into  the  market. 

All  the  pictures  out  of  all  the  churches 
were  buying  and  selling  in  their  busy 
market ;  Virgins  went  by,  carrying  their 
Infants  ;  St.  Peter  is  bargaining  his  silver 
fish  ;  Judas  is  making  a  low  bow  to  a  fat 
old  monk,  who  holds  up  his  brown  skirts 
and  steps  with  bare  legs  into  a  mysteri- 
ous black  gondola  that  had  been  waiting 
by  the  bridge,  and  that  silently  glides 
away.  Lady  W.  was  enchanted,  admired, 
and  exclaimed  at  everything. 

"  Now  for  our  marketing,"  she  said, 
"  Angelica,  where  does  one  buy  fish  ? " 
As  she  spoke  she  suddenly  exclaimed  at 
a  girl  who  came  quietly  through  the 
crowd,  carrying  her  head  nobly  above 
the  rest.  It  was  a  sweet,  generous  face. 
"  What  a  beautiful  creature  !  Brava, 
braval"  shrieked  Lady  W.  The  girl 
hung  her  sweet  head  and  blushed.  Ti- 
tian's mother,  out  of  the  **  Presentation,** 
who  was  sitting  by  with  her  basket  of 
eggs,  smiled  and  patted  the  young  Ma- 
donna on  her  shoulder.  "  They  are  only 
saying  good  things ;  they  mean  no  barm," 
said  the  old  woman. 

Then  a  cripple  went  along  on  his 
crutches  ;  then  came  a  woman  carrying  a 
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beaatiful  little  boy,  with  a  sort  of  turban 
round  his  head.  Angelica  put  out  her 
hand  and  gave  the  child  a  carnation  as 
he  passed.  One  corner  of  the  market  is 
given  up  to  great  hob|^obIin  pumpkins ; 
tomatoes  are  heaped  in  the  stalls ;  or- 
anges and  limes  are  not  yet  over ;  but 
perhaps  the  fish-stalls  are  the  prettiest  of 
all.  Silver  fish  tied  up  in  stars  with 
olive-green  leaves,  golden  fish,  as  in  mir- 
acles ;  noble  people  serving.  There  are 
the  jewellers'  shops  too,  but  their  wares 
do  not  glitter  so  brightly  as  all  this  natu- 
ral beautiful  gold  and  silver.  Lady  W. 
bought  fish,  bought  fruit.  She  would 
have  liked  to  carry  home  the  whole  mar- 
ket. 

There  was  one  little  shop  where  an  old 
Rembrandt-like  Jew  was  installed  among 
crucifixes,  crystals,  old  laces,  buckles, 
and  jimcracks  of  every  description.  A 
little  silver  chain  hanging  in  a  case  in  the 
window  took  the  amoassadress's  fancy. 
"  I  should  vastly  like  a  talk  with  that  pic- 
turesque old  man,"  said  she.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  venerable  ?" 

Angelica  smiled.  "  I  know  him  very 
well ;  he  is  one  of  my  patrons.  His 
name  is  Giuseppe  Morosco ;  but  he  is  not 
so  wise  as  his  looks." 

The  two  ladies  made  their  way  in 
with  some  difficulty,  for  the  place  was 
narrow  and  crowded  with  things.  An- 
gelica shook  hands  with  the  old  broker 
quite  unaffectedly  ;  he  was  surprised  to 
see  her  come  to  buy  instead  of  to  sell. 
When  she  asked  the  price  of  the  silver 
beads,  the  old  Rembrandt  brought  out  a 
pair  of  glistening  brass  scales,  in  which  he 
gravely  weighed  the  chain.  A  priest  and 
an  old  wife  came  from  a  corner  of  the 
inner  shop  to  watch  ;  the  bargain  might 
have  been  prolonged,  if  Lady  W.  had 
not  put  down  a  bit  of  shining  gold  upon 
the  old  brown  counter. 

"You  must  always  wear  this  chain  for 
my  sake,  and  in  remembrance  of  to-day," 
she  said,  turning  to  Angel,  and  with  her 
quick  gentle  hands  she  flung  the  silver 
beads  over  the  young  girl's  head. 

For  an  instant  the  silver  flashed  in 
the  darkness,  then  .the  silk  broke,  and 
the  shower  fell  all  about  the  room. 

"You  see  your  kindness  is^  every- 
where," said  Angelica,  gratefully,  as  she 
stooped  to  gather  the  rolling  beads  from 
the  floor  of  the  shop. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
ANGEL  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

The  ambassadress  was  charmed  with 
the  girl  —  her  sweetness,  her  intelligence, 
and  her  bright  artistic  soul.  This  lady, 
who  was  not  troubled  by  diffidence  of 
judgment,  invested  whatever  she  took  an 
interest  in  with  a  special  grace,  and  the 
persons  who  frequented  her  intimacy 
invariably  responcled  to  her  lead.  Count 
de  Horn,  that  silent  and  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic personage,  seemed  usually  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  hostess  when  he 
called  to  notice  any  one  else,  but  he 
gravely  allowed  that  the  Kauff  mann  was 
charming.  His  Excellency,  who  always 
followed  his  wife's  lead,  was  enthusiastic 
too,  and,  busy  as  he  was  comparing 
watches  and  arranging  everybody's  af- 
fairs, he  found  time  to  have  his  picture 
painted  by  the  girl,  upon  whose  shoul* 
ders  his  lovely  wife  had  cast  her  own 
glamorous  mantle.  So  it  happened  that 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  a  painter's  daughter, 
had  become  the  friend  and  companion 
of  no  less  a  person  than  the  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador  in  Venice.  She 
found  herself  suddenly  adopted  by  this 
impatient  and  beautiful  woman,  and  in- 
troduced into  a  world  which  she  had  only 
suspected  before,  although  she  may  have 
invented  it  for  herself  in  former  day- 
dreams. She  painted  the  ambassadress 
and  the  children.  Lady  Diana  did  not 
like  her  pictures,  and  would  not  have  her 
portrait  taken,  so  the  ambassadress  told 
Angelica  (and  Lady  Diana's  manner 
plainly  corroborated  the  statement) ;  but 
whatever  poor  Lady  Diana  may  have  felt, 
the  ambassadress  was  unchanging. 

The  damask  gondola  would  come  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  silently  sliding  to  steps 
near  the  little  house  where  Angelica  was 
living.  Old  John  Joseph  was  not  una- 
ware of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  patronage.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  they  had  lived  with  great 
people.  Had  not  Angelica  painted  Mon- 
signor  Nevroni,  at  Como  e  His  Emi- 
nence the  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Constance  ? 
Had  they  not  stayed  with  him  in  his  pal- 
ace, and  been  treated  as  guests  ?  Was 
not  Angelica  conferring  a  favor  upon 
those  who  patronized  her  ?  Had  not  the 
great  Winkelman  accorded  her  distin- 
guished interest  and  friendship  when  they 
met  on  their  travels  ?  No  one  who  ever 
knew  her  passed  her  by  unnoticed  ;  and 
she  was  his  work^  old  Kaufimann  would 
say  ^  the  daughter  and  pride  of  his  old 
age. 
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Antonio's  sarcastic  forebodings  would 
be  cut  very  short  by  the  old  man. 

"  Eh !  it  is  good  for  her  to  make 
friends ;  now  is  the  time ;  she  will  get 
magnificent  orders.  You  can't  give  her 
orders,  Antonio,  my  poor  fellow ;  you 
never  get  one  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end." 

The  old  painter  had  failed  himself,  and 
did  not  disguise  his  failure.  He  was  am- 
bitious now  for  his  Angel ;  in  some  vague 
way  he  had  come  to  consider  her  works 
ana  her  success  his  own.  When  people 
praised  her,  and  wondered  at  her  courage 
and  application,  her  father  tacitly  assumed 
the  whole  credit.  "A  good  girl  —  good 
girl,"  he  would  say.  "She  has  inherent 
renins,  and  she  has  been  carefully  taught ; 
but  she  must  work  and  deserve  her  suc- 
cess ; "  and  the  girl  sweet,  bright,  obedi- 
ent, wilful  at  times,  but  accustomed  to 
the  parental  rule,  never  thought  of  rebel- 
ling against  somewhat  arbitrary  decisions, 
which  condemned  her  to  such  unremitting 
toil.  She  loved  her  work  —  she  was  not 
afraid  of  fatigue ;  her  health  was  deli- 
cate, but  she  was  of  good  constitution, 
full  of  life  and  vitality,  and  able  to  en- 
dure. Her  temper  was  very  sweet  —  a 
little  wilful  perhaps  to  other  people,  but 
she  bore  her  father's  repwoofs  with  the 
greatest  sweetness.  His  love  made  it  all 
only  a  part  of  love,  and  when  he  admired, 
and  thought  her  work  marvellous.  Angel 
only  said  humbly  to  herself  that  there 
was  never  such  a  tender  foolish  old  fa- 
ther as  hers,  and  she  would  laugh  and 
make  some  happy  little  joke,  and  go  her 
way  unscathed. 

The  old  priests,  too,  with  their  solemn 
hyperboles  and  compliments,  had  all 
seemed  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
she  never  seriously  attended  to  any  one 
of  their  long-winded  laudations.  It  was 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  scrolls 
on  the  frames  of  her  picture.  But  this 
new  state  of  things  was  very  different 
She  felt  curiously  excited  —  unlike  her- 
self ;  she  was  a  credulous  woman  ;  surely 
there  was  some  meaning  in  all  these  com- 
pliments, in  M.  de  Horn's  expressive 
looks,  and  Lady  W.'s  unconcealed  admi- 
ration. It  was  a  new  experience  alto- 
getlwr  —  delightful,  intoxicating.  The 
sweet  English  voices  with  their  ^ttural 
notes  struck  her  ear  very  pleasantly ;  it 
seemed  to  Angelica  like  the  sound  of  the 
water  answering  to  the  oar. 

She  had  made  more  money  in  this  last 
week  than  in  all  the  month ;  she  had 
been  at  work  in  the  gallery  before,  but 
she  felt  as  if  she  loved  these  kind  new 


friends  for  their  kindness  far  more  than 
for  what  she  could  gain  from  them. 
Those  occhi  assurri,  of  which  her  old 
friend  wrote,  so  bright,  so  placid,  danced 
with  happiness ;  it  was  all  new,  all  de- 
lightful. When  she  was  tired  of  sitting 
and  being  painted,  Angelica's  patroness 
would  carry  her  off  on  long  expeditions 
from  church  to  church,  from  picture  to 
picture.  It  was  a  curious  restless  love 
of  art  that  seemed  to  possess  Lady  W., 
and  one  which  Angelica  could  not  alto- 
gether understand.  But  however  this 
might  be,  life,  which  had  been  a  struggle 
for  existence  hitherto,  suddenly  became 
complete  in  itself  and  easy  to  her ;  she 
herself  seemed  to  have  found  some  new 
power  of  seeing  and  feeling  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  very  works  of  art  seemed  to 
gain  in  beauty  and  in  meaning.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  write  the  charm  of 
some  of  those  long  days  following  one 
by  one,  floating  from  light  to  light,  moons 
and  stars  slowly  waning,  to  tender  break 
of  dawn,  melody  of  bells  calling  to  the 
old  churches  with  the  green  weeds  drift- 
ing from  their  lintels  and  crannies. 

Are  they  falling  into  ruin,  those  old 
Italian  churches  ?  Are  the  pictures  fad- 
ing from  their  canvas  in  the  darkened 
corners  ?  I  think  they  have  only  walked 
away  from  their  niches  in  the  chapels 
into  the  grass^rown  piazzas  outside. 
There  is  tne  broad  back  of  Tintoretto's 
Virgin  in  that  sunny  corner;  her  pretty 
attendant  train  of  angels  are  at  play  upon 
the  grass.  There  is  Joseph  standing  in 
the  shadow  with  folded  arms.  Is  that  a 
bronze  —  that  dark  lissom  figure  lying 
motionless  on  the  marble  step  that  leads 
to  the  great  entrance.  The  bronze  turns 
in  its  sleep;  a  white  dove  comes  flying 
out  of  the  picture  by  the  high  altar  with 
sacred  lights  illumined  ;  is  it  only  one  of 
the  old  sacristan's  pigeons  coming  to  be 
fed  ?  By  the  water-beaten  steps  a  fish- 
erman is  mooring  his  craft.  St.  John  and 
St.  James  are  piling  up  their  store  o£ 
faggots.  In  this  wondrous  vision  of  Italy, 
when  the  church-doors  open  wide,  the 
saints  and  miracles  come  streaming  out 
into  the  world. 

One  day  the  ambassadress,  who  had 
scarcely  been  satisfied  about  Antonio, 
mentioned  him  again,  and  began  asking 
rather  curiously  who  he  was,  and  whether 
Angelica  was  certain  that  she  was  not 
engaged  to  him  in  any  way  ? 

**  Antonio  !  He  is  always  with  us.  He 
is  much  too  cross-ever-to  fall  in  love  with 
anybody,  or  for  anybody  to  think  of  fall- 
ing in  love  with  him.   My  father  once 
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had  some  Idea  of  the  sort,  btit  Antonio 
entreated  him  never  to  mention  anything 
so  absurd  again.  I  may  never  marry,  and 
anyhow  —  it  would  be  great  waste  to 
marry  such  a  true  friend  as  Antonio." 

**  Listen,  Angelica,'*  said  the  ambassa- 
dress, very  earnestly.  "If  you  marry, it 
must  be  somebody  worthy  of  you,  some- 
body who  will  be  a  real  companion  and  a 
new  interpreter  of  life  —  not  Mr.  Antonio, 
not  M.  de  Horn  (who  admires  you  ex- 
tremely, as  you  know  very  well,  you 
wickea  child ;  even  Milady  Di,  who 
never  sees  anything,  was  struck  by  his 
Hiaaner).  But  no,  there  is  some  one 
yon  have  never  seen,  whom  I  will  not 
name.  I  have  had  a  dream,  child  —  I 
saw  you  both  ruling  together  in  a  noble 
temple  of  art.  My  dear  creature,  I  had 
a  letter  from  the  nameless  gentleman  this 
iBomiRg — a  charming  letter  —  he  asks 
many  questions  about  you.  There  is  a 
picture  he  wishes  you  not  to  miss  seeing 
on  any  account ;  come,  let  us  go  and  look 
at  it.  You  shall  judge  whether  or  not  he 
has  good  taste  in  art." 

Angelica  wondered  where  they  were 
going  to,  and  could  not  help  speculating 
a  little  as  to  this  unknown  cicerone  who 
seemed  to  have  directed  their  morning's 
expedition.  The  gondola  stopped  at  the 
Piazza  where  the  great  church  of  the 
Frari  stands  rearing  its  stupendous  bricks 
upon  the  depths. 

*•  I  approve  of  your  friend's  taste,"  said 
the  young  painter  to  herself. 

To  Angelica  it  was  always  a  sensation 
when  she  walked  from  the  blazing  sun 
and  labouring  life  without  into  these  sol- 
emn enclosures.  Here  are  the  tombs  of 
the  doges  resting  from  their  rule.  They 
seem  ponderincj  still  as  they  lie  carved  in 
stately  marbled  death,  contemplating  the 
past  with  their  calm  brows  and  their 
hooked  noses.  The  great  church  is 
piled  arch  upon  arch,  tomb  bevond  tomb  ; 
some  of  these  monuments  hang  in  the 
nave  high  wer  the  heads  of  the  people  as 
they  kneel ;  above  the  city  and  its  cries, 
and  its  circling  life,  and  the  steps  of  the 
easy-going  Venetians. 

As  the  ladies  walked  up  tlie  great  tran- 
sept, two  little  barefooted  children,  hand 
in  hand,  came  pattering  softly  along  the 
marble  pavement ;  they  passed  beneath 
the  tombs  of  the  doges  ;  they  made  for 
an  open  door,  where  only  a  curtain 
swung,  dark  against  all  the  blaze  without. 
The  rays  of  light  came  through  on  every 
side,  streaking  the  flat  marble  monument 
^f  some  defunct  Venetian  buried  there  in 
Hbe  cetitre  «isie  with  all  dignity  and  her- 


aldry and  engraved  into  eternal  glory. 
Outside,  in  the  flaring  Piazza,  some  fid- 
dler on  his  way  had  struck  up  a  country 
tune,  to  the  call  of  which  the  children 
were  hastening,  but  the  youn";est,  a  mere 
baby,  suddenly  stopped  and  began  to 
dance  upon  the  marble  tomb  with  some 
pretty  flying  patter  of  little  steps.  The 
little  ragged  sister  dragged  the  baby,  still 
dancing,  away,  and  the  two  strangled  out 
by  the  curtained  door  into  the  Piazza. 

"  Did  you  see  them  ?  "  said  Angelica, 
greatly  touched. 

"  Poor  little  wretches,"  said  the  am- 
bassadress ;  "  there  should  be  railings 
round  the  tombs.  Come,  dearest  crea- 
ture, let  us  ask  for  our  picture." 

"  It  mast  be  in  here,"  said  Angelica, 
without  troubling  herself  to  ask,  and  she 
led  the  way  into  a  side-chapel. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  —  Yes,  this  must 
be  the  picture,"  said  Lady  W.,  referring 
to  a  letter;  "some  inspiration  must  have 
told  you.  'Grandeur  and  simplicity,' 
he  writes  —  that  tells  one  nothing.  Yes, 
here  it  is,  *  The  Virgin  Altar;  St.  Peter 
with  an  open  book.  .  .  .  ' " 

"  This  is  the  picture,  of  course,"  said 
Angelica  ;  and  the  girl  looks  up,  the 
noble  Cornari  heads  bend  in  reverent 
conclave  before  the  gracious  and  splendid 
Madonna.  How  measured  and  liberal  it 
all  is ;  what  a  stately  self-respect  and 
reverence  for  others.  She  feels  it,  and 
3ret  can  scarce  grasp  the  impression  be- 
fore her.  Her  breath  came  quickly — a 
hundred  fancies  rose  before  her  eyes. 

"  I  wish  I  could  paint  you  as  you  look 
now,  child,  and  send  the  picture  back  to 
my  friend  in  return  for  his  letter,"  said 
Lady  W.,  with  a  gentle  playful  tap  of  her 
fan. 

For  once  Angelica  was  provoked  by 
the  interruption  ;  a  moment  more,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  something  might  have 
come  to  her,  some  certainty  that  she  had 
never  reached.  She  turned  with  vague 
eyes  and  looked  at  her  protectress. 
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BY  A  LADY. 

I. 

SERVANTS. 

The  mutual  obligations  between  mas- 
ter and  man,  mistress  and  maid,  form  a 
vexed  question,  and  a  highly  interesting 
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one  to  many.  The  labourer  has  voted 
himself  worthy  of  better  hire  and  been 
fighting^  his  battle  ;  the  artisan  his  ;  the 
miner  has  contributed  to  raise  the  price 
of  coal  and  iron  ;  the  clerk  and  the  shop- 
man nowadays  enjoy  privileges  of  which 
their  predecessors  did  not  venture  to 
dream.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  fair 
claims  of  domestic  servants  being  over- 
looked. But,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the 
mistresses  have  the  better  reason  to 
"strike"  of  the  two  —  the  mistresses, 
more  especially  of  middle-class  house- 
holds, where  high  (and  daily  increasing) 
prices  in  food,  coals,  and  rent  are  not 
met  by  any  proportionate  increase  of  in- 
come. In  fact,  the  eagerness  with  which 
poor  ladies  seek  situations  as  telegraph 
clerks,  accountants,  post-office  employies 
and  cashiers,  certainly  leads  one  to 
regard  with  amazement  the  modesty 
and  eagerness  to  work  of  the  one  class  in 
contrast  with  the  encroachments  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  other.  We  are  apt  to  think 
of  foreign,  or  at  any  rate  of  French  ser- 
vants, that  they  are  cleaner,  pleasanter, 
more  easily  satisfied,  more  amenable  to 
reason,  less  boorish,  and  possessed  of 
finer  tact  than  are  our  English  domestics. 
This  may  be  so,  though  I  cannot  help 
fancying  that  the  difference  lies  a  great 
deal  in  difference  of  locality,  and  that  we, 
in  going  to  live  abroad,  are  prepared  to 
leave  many  of  our  habits  and  prejudices 
behind,  and  to  accept,  on  foreign  shores, 
that  which  we  should  unhesitatingly  re- 
ject within  our  own  borders. 

German  servants,  and  I  can  speak 
from  many  years*  experience,  are  cer- 
tainly not  pleasant  in  their  "  commerce," 
nor  easy  to  get  on  with.  They  have  none 
of  that  bright  French  amiability  (lip-ser- 
vice though  it  may  be)  which  is  so  sympa- 
thetic, smooths  away  so  many  domestic 
difficulties,  and  recommends  itself  so 
pleasantly  to  a  mistress's  gratitude  and 
recognition.  The  schools  throughout 
Germany  are  numerous,  excellent,  and 
cheap.  The  poorest  children  must  re- 
ceive a  fair  amount  of  education,  where 
education  is  compulsory  and  the  fines  for 
non-attendance  severe  ;  they  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  to  spell  aecently,  and 
even  the  higher  branches  of  culture  are 
not  altogether  neglected ;  but  they  are 
turned  out  hopelessly  uncouth  ;  coarse 
in  manner,  and  unhandy  at  their  work  ; 
often  incorrigibly  dirty,  without  aptitude 
or  willingness  to  learn,  doggedly  satis- 
fied with  themselves,  apd  convinced  that 
the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  treat  any  at- 
tempt on  your  part  to  ameliorate  their 


manners,  or  improve  their  condition,  with 
a  loutish  ridicule. 

Two  instances  occur  to  me  as  I  write 
these  words  which  will  illustrate  ray 
meaning.  Having  a  very  delicate  chil(^ 
I  brought  for  him  from  England  a  peram- 
bulator, and  told  the  nurse,  as  he  was 
not  allowed  to  walk  and  I  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  swathed  up  in  a  mantle 
and  carried  for  hours  with  his  spine  dis- 
torted (after  the  fashion  in  that  part  of 
the  country),  that  she  could  take  him  out 
daily  in  his  little  carriage.  She  said 
nothing,  but  the  next  day  I  saw  her,  as 
usual,  swathin?  him  up  in  her  mantle.  I 
interfered,  and  reminded  her  of  the  per- 
ambulator. She  stolidly  refused  to  use 
it  I  insisted,  but  to  no  efiEect.  Die 
ganze  Stadt  wird  mich  auslachefiy^  was 
all  I  could  get  from  her,  and  she  departed 
in  triumph  with  the  child  in  her  mantle, 
to  recount  her  exploits  to  her  gossips, 
and  to  laugh  at  my  English  new-fangled- 
ness.  The  next  day  the  same  represen- 
tations, the  same  remonstrances,  and  the 
same  result.  The  third  day  she  remarked 
that  she  would  rather  go  than  be  made 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  other  nurse- 
maids ;  and  upon  my  telling  her  that  I 
had  no  objection  to  her  going,  provided 
she  would  do  so  at  once,  she  calmly  re- 
minded me  that  as  servants  only  changed 
their  places  on  quarter-day,  she  would 
certainly  not  give  up  board  and  lodging 
and  wages  to  please  a  fancy  of  mine.  So, 
as  I  could  not  allow  the  child  to  be  in- 
jured, I  had  no  alternative  but  to  take 
him  out  myself ;  the  recalcitrant  Jette 
walking^  sulkily  by  my  side  whilst  I 
wheeled  the  perambulator.  I  was  ridi- 
culed, of  course,  by  gentle  as  well  as  sim- 
ple ;  but  I  took  pains  to  reason  with  my 
new  nursemaid  as  to  this  part  of  her 
duties,  pointing  out  to  her  how  much 
pleasanter  and  less  fatiguing  it  must  be 
to  use  the  perambulator  than  to  carry  a 
heavy  child  for  hours  in  her  arms.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  at  least  twenty 
nursemaids  refused  the  situation  when 
they  heard  of  the  conditions  attached  to 
it.  Perambulators  are  now  doubtless  as 
popular  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  ;  but 
at  that  time  they  had  not  even  been 
heard  of  in  the  remote  town  where  I  was 
sojourning. 

Bein^  much  exercised  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  servants*  meals, 
I  bought  them  tablecloths,  and  had  a 
table  and  some  chairs  placed  in  a  small 
room  near  the  kitchen,  where  I  begged 
them  to  sit  down  to  a  cleanly-spread 
table,  taking  their  food  at  one  time,  with 
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bread  and  salt  and  the  etceteras  comfort- 
ably arranged.  They  suffered  the  table- 
cloths to  be  presented  to  them  with  a 
sort  of  stolid  apathy,  but  evidently  con- 
sidered I  was  endeavouring  to  tyrannize 
over  them  and  unduly  exercise  my  au- 
thority. The  very  next  day,  looking  by 
chance  into  the  kitchen,  I  saw  the  man- 
servant seated  on  the  wood-basket,  eat- 
ing his  mess  of  pottage  out  of  the  earth- 
enware porringer  in  which  it  had  been 
cooked,  whilst  the  maids*  empty  plates 
stood  in  sloppy  disorder,  one  on  the  win- 
dow-sill with  a  pewter,  the  other  on  the 
table  with  a  wooden  spoon.  There  was 
no  carpet  in  the  kitchen,  a  brick  floor, 
and  only  one  wooden  chair  by  way  of 
furniture,  but  they  persistently  resisted 
all  my  attempts  to  make  them  comfort- 
able, replying  doggedly,  "  IVir  sind  es 
nkht  gewohnt,^^  and  ridiculing  my  well- 
meant  efforts  to  their  acquaintances 
above  and  below  stairs  as  part  of  the  stu- 
pidity and  fussiness  of  the  foreigner. 

A  German  servant  has  no  sort  of 
training  for  service,  and  has  therefore  no 
method  or  routine  in  her  work.  Every 
mistress  of  a  household  will  understand 
my  meaning  when  it  is  explained,  that  a 
young  girl,  having  served  in  four  or  five 
different  houses,  will  have  done  so  in  a 
different  capacity  in  each.  She  will  have 
been  nursemaid,  maid-of-all-work,  cook 
and  housemaid,  sewing-maid,  and  conse- 
quently a  Jill  of  all  trades  and  mistress 
of  none.  Every  servant  on  entering  ser- 
vice is  provided  with  a  Dienstbuch^  dealt 
out  to  her  by  the  police  authorities,  and 
she  has  to  announce  herself  (sick  zu  mel- 
den)  at  the  police  office  every  time  she 
changes  her  situation.  In  this  Dienstbuch 
are  registered  her  name  and  age,  and  na- 
tive place,  and  on  each  page  is  a  printed 
formula,  which  the  mistress  she  is  leav- 
ing is  obliged  to  fill  up,  as  to  her  cleanli- 
ness, industry,  honesty,  moral  conduct, 
sobriety,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  her 
leaving  her  situation,  the  date  on  which 
she  entered,  and  that  on  which  she  left  it. 
At  a  first  glance  these  books  would  appear 
to  be  most  admirable  institutions,  but  in 
fact,  they  are  utterly  worthless.  Few 
mistresses  care  to  be  involved  in  the  care 
and  trouble  of  bringing  home  any  special 
charge,  and  if  a  lady  cannot  substantiate 
her  accusations,  she  lays  herself  open  to 
an  action  for  defamation  of  character. 
Then  again,  a  certain  sort  of  feeble  phi- 
lanthropy leads  one  to  shirk  "  taking  the 
bread  out  of  a  girl's  mouth,"  never  con- 
sidering whether  one  is  justified  in  ren- 
dering a  whole  family  miserable  in  order 
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to  supply  the  young  woman  with  the  staff 
of  life,  which  we  have  ourselves  found  it 
impossible  to  afford  her  any  longer  —  and 
again,  the  disastrous  system  of  rambling, 
slipshod  gossip  that  is  carried  on  be- 
tween mistress  and  maid,  while  the  po- 
tatoes are  being  peeled  and  the  carrots 
scraped,  breeds  a  familiarity  that  is  apt 
to  turn  to  contempt  in  the  inferior  mind, 
and  is  destructive  of  anything  like  truth- 
fulness or  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  mistress  in  these  matters.  All  the 
morning  the  lady  potters  in  and  out  of 
the  kitchen,  and  between  lifting  the 
saucepan-lids  and  deploring  the  scarcity 
of  eggs  and  the  dearness  of  butter,  many 
little  confidences  are  likely  to  pass. 
Christina  has  heard  from  Johanna  this  or 
that  about  the  Frau  Majorin  so-and-so ; 
and  Jette  told  Dorette  at  market  that  it  was 
quite  certain  that  the  Herr  General  had 
beaten  the  Frau  Generalin  black  and  blue 
last  night;  perhaps  the  Frau  Generalin 
was  not  such  an  angel  as  she  would  have 
the  worid  suppose;  still,  one  mustn't 
believe  all  the  people  said,  for  there  were 
plenty  of  malicious  tongues  about,  but 
could  ihtgnddige  Frau  ever  have  believed 
that  the  Frau  Geheimrathin  could  have 
treated  her  daughter's  Brdutigam  as  she 
has  done?  And  so  their  talk  flows  on  ;  the 
maid  repeating  the  miserable  tittle-tattle 
of  the  women  of  her  class  ;  the  mistress 
helping  the  scandal  further  in  the  coffee- 
parties  to  which  it  is  her  custom  to  re- 
sort of  an  afternoon.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
much  candour  will  characterize  the  mis- 
tress's estimate  of  her  maid.  Just  as  she 
has  listened  to  tittle  about  others,  others 
will  listen  to  tattle  about  her  ;  and  if  she 
has  not  been  above  carrying  contempti- 
ble gossip  from  house  to  house,  she  will 
not  expect  a  more  magnanimous  forbear- 
ance ;  and  thus  a  network  of  ignoble  gos- 
sip and  petty  scandal  is  woven  about  "  so- 
ciety," and  covers  it  with  an  invisible, 
poisonous  web. 

In  ordinary  German  households  only 
one  servant  is  kept.  If  there  are  chil- 
dren there  will  be  a  nursemaid ;  and  if 
perennial  babes  flourish,  there  will  be 
also  that  disastrous  institution,  an  Amme^ 
a  disgrace  alike  to  the  lady  and  the  legis- 
lator; but  of  this  more  anon.  If  the 
household  be  that  of  a  military  man  (and 
nine  out  of  ten  of  your  acquaintances 
wear  uniform),  there  will  be  an  orderly, 
who  helps  with  the  rougher  work,  such 
as  the  hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  o! 
water,  but  as  a  rule  he  will  have  no  livery, 
but  rather  fulfil  the  necessary  duties  o£ 
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"  odd  man  about  the  household,  depart- 
ing when  his  work  is  over  to  his  other 
avocations.  In  engaging  a  servant  you 
will  find  that  she  invariably  bargains  for 
her  "  Sunday  out."  She  belongs  to  a 
Krdnzchen,  or  club ;  and  it  will  be  her 
privilege  to  depart  early  on  Sunday  after- 
noons to  the  coffee-garden  where  the  fes- 
tive meetinor  is  held.  Of  church-going 
there  is,  in  Protestant  Germany,  no  ques- 
tion ;  but  of  much  dancing  during  Sun- 
day afternoons  with  the  Brdutigam  of 
the  moment,  there  can  be  no  evasion. 
This  is  a  matter  of  custom  and  right,  to  j 
which  it  would  be  useless  folly  to  demur. 
Of  "  walking-out "  nothing  much  is  said. 
At  seven  o'clock  a  servant's  work  is  con- 
sidered to  be  finished.  It  is  then  her 
privilege  to  take  her  stand  in  some  con- 
venient corner  of  the  garden,  or  under 
the  porte-cochlre^  and  there,  stocking  in 
band,  to  finish  the  day  with  gossip  and 
flirtation. 

Thus  the  custom  of  lounging  in  door- 
ways makes  locomotion  far  afield  a  work 
of  supererogation,  nor  will  the  click  of 
knitting-needles  nor  the  clack  of  tongues 
be  pretermitted,  even  though  the  master 
and  mistress  pass  by  that  way.  From 
Easter  to  Michaelmas  your  servants  will 
thus  stand  ;  and  however  distasteful  the 
custom  or  exasperating  the  rite  to  their 
employers,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  suppress  it.  It  is  their  "custom,  and 
they  will."  For  stolid,  heavy,  unemo- 
tional sticking  to  their  rights,  for  an  in- 
elastic temperament,  and  an  unyielding 
selfishness,  German  servants  are,  per- 
haps, unrivalled  in  Europe. 

Formerly  (I  am  not  speaking  of  so 
very  many  years  ago)  a  servant  almost 
invariably  wore  the  Tracht,  or  costume 
of  her  country  or  district.  I  was  de- 
lighted in  the  first  German  town  where  I 
sojourned  with  the  trim,  picturesque 
maicl-servants,  all  wearing  bright-coloured 
petticoats,  black  jackets,  and  caps  of  lace 
and  muslin,  perfect  marvels  of  whiteness 
and  clear-starching,  ^ied  beneath  the 
coils  oi  shining  h.iir  in  a  miraculous 
bow ;  whilst  thew  tidy  Jjaskets  and  um- 
brellas, substantial  shoes  and  knitted 
stockings,  their  bright  .earrings  and 
buckles,  gave  them  an  appearance  of 
homely  smartness  .that  was  ipleasant  to 
the  eye.  Who  does  not  regret  that  neat 
bodice  and  homespun  petticoat,  'the  ar» 
row  fastening  the  plaits,  the  little  coquet- 
tish pointed  cap  of  black  ribbon,  with  its 
broad  streaniers,  those  silver  buckles 
and  Milder  ornaments,  which  -formerly 
marked  .the  di&tiactioa  of  classes,  aad 


that  certainly  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  maids  ?  Now  the  ambition  of  every 
country  girl  is  to  go  stadtisch^  or  **  town- 
ly,"  dressed  ;  to  ape,  that  is  (as,  alas  I 
with  us),  in  inferior  material  the  apparel 
of  her  betters,  so  that  the  bright,  tidv 
national  costumes  have  disappeared  witn 
alarming  rapidity  out  of  German  house- 
holds, vice  vulgar  finery  and  dingy  frip- 
pery promoted.  The  consequences  are 
unpleasant;  the  servants  make  them- 
selves "  smart "  like  their  mistresses  for 
the  afternoon,  but  it  is  with  an  unsatis- 
i  factory  smartness,  denending  more  on 
plaits  and  pomatum  than  upon  cleanli- 
ness and  freshness  of  attire.  The  out- 
side of  the  cup  and  the  platter  may  be 
clean  enough  for  those  who  are  content 
to  take  things  on  the  surface ;  but  even 
then,  in  the  best  houses  the  demure 
smartness  of  fresh  print  gowns,  tidy  caps, 
white  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  and  pretty 
white  aprons,  is  unknown  ;  and  I  have 
often  seen  a  lady's  maid  come  into  her 
mistress's  presence  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
day  in  list  slippers,  h^ir  undressed,  a  cap 
anything  but  coquettish,  a  coarse  loose 
jacket,  and  a  coloured  apron,  far  from 
clean.  You  will  see  the  same  damsel 
going  to  her  ball  on  Sunday  in  the 
wreath  of  flowers  and  muslin  dress,  which 
are  indispensable  to  her  enjoyment ;  but 
these  doubtful  |fIories  are  reserved  for 
important  occasions  (in  which  you  have 
no  part),  and  for  the  young  man  who  pays 
for  the  lemonade. 

As  a  rule,  in  Germany,  the  servants 
change  their  situabions  only  at  quarter- 
dav,  and  though  now  and  again  some 
spirited  damsel  may  take  the  tnors  aux 
dents  and  summarily  depart,  the  rule  is 
generally  observed  ;  so  that  the  mistress 
who  has  been  made  miserable  at  Christ- 
mas has  to  endure  the  maid's  presence 
until  Easter,  when  quarter-day  strikes 
the  order  for  release,  and  the  unwilling, 
incompetent,  dirty,  or  disobedient "  help  " 
carries  herself  oeE.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
ways  "  of  domestic  life  are  not  paths  of 
flowers.  And  even  should  you  assert 
your  independence,  and,  throwing  off  cus- 
tom's thrall,  refuse  to  be  annoyed  by  the 
presence  of  a  rebellious  member  of  jrour 
household,  you  will  scarcely  find  your- 
self any  better  off,  since  there  will  be  no 
disengaged  damsels  ready  to  take  the 
rebel's  place.  This  being  the  case,  you 
had  better  bide  your  time  until  quarter- 
day  shall  sanction  the  welcome  change. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  a  great  disinclination 
to  lesve  a  good  place  at  Christmas.  Be- 
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tween  two  stools  it  is  difficult  not  to  (all 
to  the  ground,  and  the  out-going  and  in- 
coming maid  is  neither  welcomed  with, 
nor  sped  by,  parting  gifts.  The  wages  of 
an  ordinary  female  servant  vary  from 
three  to  five  pounds  a  year,  seldom  pass- 
ing the  limit,  unless  in  the  larger  towns, 
of  six  pounds  ;  therefore  Christmas  gifts 
form  an  important  item  in  their  receipts. 
These,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
resources  of  the  family  ;  but  in  Uie  most 
DKKiest  household  the  maid-of-all-work 
will  receive  not  less  than  a  thaler,  a  neat 
gown,  some  unbleached  linen,  a  pound  of 
coffee,  and  minor  gifts  in  the  shape  of 
Pfeffer  and  Honigkuchen,  a  comforter,  a 
pair  o£  gloves,  or  a  shawl.  In  larger  es- 
tablishments the  Trinkgelder  will  be  on  a 
more  liberal  scale :  two  or  three  thalers 
each  for  the  women,  and  four  or  five  for 
the  men,  and  the  gifts  in  kind  of  a  pro- 
portionately better  quality.  At  the  greater 
and  lesser  fair  (festivals  which  take  place 
in  most  towns  twice  yearlv)  your  servants 
will  expect  at  least  a  thaler,  to  be  spent 
in  fairings,  and  it  is  customary  to  give 
that  sum,  or  more,  if  you  are  liberally  in- 
clined, to  the  nurse  who  comes  to  tell 
you  that  your  last  infant  has  cut  its  first 
tooth.  Servants,  both  men  and  maids, 
only  consider  the  engagement  to  enter 
your  service  binding  if  you  give  them 
what  is  called  Handgeld  (the  customary 
thaler),  as  a  pledge  that  on  your  part  it  is 
a  bond-fide  transaction. 

In  almost  everything  domestics  are  al- 
lowanced, provisions  (not  stores  only)  be- 
ing kept  under  strict  lock  and  key,  and 
doled  out  from  meal  to  meal  according  to 
want  or  necessity  by  the  indefatigable 
Hausfrau,  So  much  bread  and  so  much 
butter  is  allowed,  or  board-wages  are 
given,  so  that  the  servants  are  independ- 
ent in  all  smaller  matters  of  the  family 
food.  In  bourgeois  families,  where  a  cer- 
tain national  fare  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
masters  and  servants  consume  their 
Hausmannskost'wi  friendly  unison  ;  but  in 
bctter-cla.  s  households,  where  three  or 
four  domestics  are  kept,  and  somewhat 
of  the  French  and  English  cuisines  enter 
into  competition  with  the  German,  an  en- 
tirely separate  table  is  a  necessary  evil. 
There  is  no  eating  of  cold  joints,  no  con- 
suming of  made  dishes  which  have  al- 
ready done  duty  up-stairs;  the  appointed 
dinner  and  supper  for  every  day  in  the 
week  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  the  gastronomic 
rights  of  the  Dienstleute  would  cause  re- 
beUion  in  the  kitchen. 

Being  ignorant  on  many  of  the  more 


occult  matters  of  housekeeping,  I  asked  a 
friend  to  give  me  some  safe  rules  by 
which  to  guide  my  household,  and  on 
which  to  frame  my  code  of  domestic  laws. 
She  supplied  me  with  those  I  quote  be- 
low, by  which,  she  told  me,  she  had  con- 
ducted her  establishment  for  years.  I 
should  premise  the  quotation  by  saying 
that  the  family  consisted  of  herself  and 
husband,  two  children,  a  governess,  lady's 
maid,  cook,  housemaid,  and  man-servant. 
Her  husband  holding  a  high  position  at 
court,  carriages  and  coachmen  were  al- 
ways at  his  command. 

Rules,  —  Allow  your  servants  four  tha- 
lers (I2J.)  yearly  for  coffee  and  sugar,  one 
thaler  (3^.)  for  each  fair,  and  at  least  the 
same  as  a  Christmas-box.  Twice  a  week 
fresh  meat  for  dinner,  on  the  other  days 
the  soup-meat  from  which  your  soup  has 
been  made,  with  vegetables,  potatoes, 
pickled  cabbage,  &c.  For  supper,  soups 
either  of  oatmeal,  flour,  rice,  Cries  or 
Griitzey  &c.  If  boiled  with  milk,  no 
sugar  is  allowed,  if  with  water,  a  little  will 
be  required.  Tea  being  drunk  in  our 
house,  according  to  English  fashion,  on 
Sunday  and  Thursday,  they  have  what  is 
left  in  our  teapot,  with  the  addition  of  two 
lumps  of  sugar  and  two  white  rolls  each. 
Monday's,  Wednesday's,  and  Friday's 
supper  consists  of  some  kind  of  soup  as 
above,  and  one  roll  of  bread.  Tuesday, 
potatoes,  with  herring  or  mustard  .sauces. 
Saturday,  pancakes  and  salad.  If  pan- 
cakes are  made  one  egg  is  allowed  for 
each  person.  If  rice  and  milk  is  cooked 
for  servants,  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  a 
teacupful  of  rice  is  allowed  for  each  per- 
son. I  see  that  the  dripping  from  all 
joints  is  melted  down,  clarified,  and  put 
into  jars ;  it  is  used  for  all  servants'  vege- 
tables, fryine,  and  basting.  White  beans, 
lentils,  dried  apples,  pears  and  plums  are 
used  for  servants'  vegetables.  If  wash- 
ing is  done  at  home,  allow  half  a  pound  of 
soap  for  each  well-piled-up  basket  of 
linen.  If  wood  is  burnt  in  the  stoves  the 
ashes  must  be  carefully  collected  to  make 
Lauge  for  the  wash.  A  laundress  gets 
17  1-2  silber-groschen  the  first  day  (not 
quite  two  shillings)  and  15  silber-grosch- 
en for  the  following  days.  She  comes 
at  four  in  the  morning  ;  her  dinner  and 
supper  are  brought  to  her,  coffee  and 
white  bread  are  allowed  her,  one  ounce 
of  coffee  and  six  lumps  of  sugar,  per 
diem.  A  charwoman  gets  7  1-2  silber- 
groschen  the  day ;  a  mender  five  silber- 
groschen. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  prices  may 
have  arisen  since  the  late  war,  anU  I  can 
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fancy  a  fair  young  English  woman  turn- 
ing up  her  nose  in  disgust  at  these  mean 
details,  and  setting  down  the  so-called 
**  lady  "  as  a  frumpish  fussy  old  woman. 
She  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  lovely 
person,  giving  brilliant  balls  and  recherchi 
dinners,  and  drawing  an  income  of  a 
thousand  a  year,  independent  of  her  hus- 
band, from  her  English  property.  To 
me,  I  confess,  all  this  detailed  domesticity 
appeared  little  less  than  a  waste  of  life. 
I  ventured  even  to  say  so  to  her,  com- 
plaining that  the  German  ladies  did  the 
cooking  whilst  the  servants  only  cleaned 
the  pots  and  pans.  She  agreed  that  the 
so-called  "  cooks  "  were  miserably  igno- 
rant, but  went  on  to  say  that  a  German 
servant  who  never  saw  her  mistress  in 
the  kitchen  would  soon  despise  her 
as  a  bad  Hausfrau  and  would  probably 
begin  a  system  of  thieving,  under  the 
impression  that  her  mistress  was  so  rich 
it  did  not  matter,  or  so  stupid  she  would 
not  discover  it. 

A  housekeeper  in  Germany  is  called  a 
Mamselle^  no  matter  whether  wife, 
widow,  or  maid,  and  in  laro;e  households 
she  will  have  the  control  of  what  is  con- 
sumed, and  will  of  course  save  the  mis- 
tress much  trouble  and  fatisrue. 

Every  servant  is  expected  to  wash  her 
own  clothes,  and  those  of  the  family, 
either  with ^r  without  assistance  :  a  cus- 
tom which^eads  to  an  economy  in  mat- 
ters of  cleanliness,  distressing  to  more 
senses  than  one.  It  is  the  pride  of  many 
a  German  Hausfrau  to  boast  that  she  has 
a  "  wash  "  only  twice  a  year :  this  an- 
nounces great  hoards  of  linen,  and  is  in- 
tended to  strike  awe  and  admiration  into 
your  soul.  To  every  reflecting  person  so 
disgusting  a  custom  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire feelings  of  horror  at  the  accumula- 
tion of  unhealthiness  and  unpleasantness 
which  (without  entering  more  fully  into 
the  subject)  must  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quences ot  so  nasty  a  practice.  In  my 
time  it  was  considered  frivolous,  as  well 
as  shabby,  to  send  your  clothes  to  the 
weekly  wash  ;  implied  that  you  had  only 
a  change  of  linen,  and  had  not  been  bred 
in  thrifty  ways.  Servants  cannot,  of 
course,  even  bv  the  utmost  economy  in 
cleanliness  ana  the  strictest  devotion  to 
dirt,  make  their  clothes  last  them  for  six 
months  ;  but  no  provision  is  made  for 
their  doing  their  laundry  work,  and  when 
it  has  to  be  done,  they  accomplish  it 
without  a  murmur  by  rising  two  or  three 
hours  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  pursu- 
ing their  labours  into  the  night. 
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In  most  houses  a  so-called  Wasch- 
kammer  is  provided,  the  floor  and  walls 
being  of  concrete,  so  that  rats  and  mice 
cannot  penetrate,  and  the  windows  in  the 
roof  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  a  current 
of  air;  but  even  with  these  precautions 
the  custom  of  hoarding  quantities  of 
soiled  linen  is  one  that  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned. 

A  German  girl  continues  to  be  a  maid- 
of-all-work,  until  circumstances  elevate 
her  to  a  higher  position.  She  becomes  a 
mother,  and  this  opens  a  fresh  career  to 
her  as  an  Amme  (wet-nurse).  Her  lines 
will  thenceforward  fall  in  pleasant  places. 
It  is  extremely  rare  for  a  German  lady  to 
nourish  her  own  child.  It  is  a  startling 
fact,  but  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  during 
seven  years*  residence  in  Germany,  I  only 
knew  two  gentlewomen  who  had  accom- 
plished this  natural  duty.  In  the  one 
case  my  friend,  a  still  beautiful  woman  of 
five-and-forty,  had  had  twelve  children; 
in  the  other,  the  son  and  daughter  were 
already  grown  up,  and  the  matter  was 
mentioned  amongst  other  notabilia  con- 
nected with  their  mother's  history. 

Thus  an  Amme  is  a  person  of  consider- 
ation. No  disgrace  or  loss  of  character 
is  attached  to  the  irregularity  of  conduct 
which  often  is  the  origin  of  her  promotion 
to  a  higher  sphere.  Her  wages  are  quad- 
rupled ;  her  fare  by  comparison  is  sump- 
tuous ;  she  can  never  be  scolded  ;  she  is 
called  upon  to  fulfll  but  one  duty,  namely 
that  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  the 
mother,  and  which  the  mother  delegates 
to  her.  In  rich  and  noble  families  the 
Amme  forms  part  of  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  house.  She  (probably) 
alone  of  all  the  serving  women  will  wear 
her  peasrant*s  dress,  and  with  a  singular 
sort  of  coquetry  her  mistress  will  see 
that  the  smartest  silver  shoebuckles  and 
Mieder  ornaments,  the  brightest  scarlet 
cloth,  the  trimmest  cap  and  bodice  are 
hers ;  and  when  she  carries  her  charge 
through  the  public  gardens,  or  is  driven 
abroad  for  an  airing,  she  will  attract  more 
notice,  and  receive  more  admiration,  than 
equipage,  lady,  horses,  and  infant  all  pat 
together.  In  ordinary  households  tliis 
luxury  of  costume  cannot  be  carried  dut ; 
but  still,  amidst  simpler  details,  the  occu- 
pation is  so  much  more  remunerative 
than  ordinary  service,  that  one  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  if  plenty  of  women 
are  found  ready  and  willing  to  follow  the 
trade.  With  them  the  cliild  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  with  the  lady  it  is  an 
end  without  the  means,  and  so  the  peas* 
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ant  woman  comes  to  the  front,  and  the 
little  balance  of  irregularity  in  nature  is 
struck. 

Marriage  amongst  the  lower  orders  in 
Germany  is  cumbered  about  with  so  many 
restrictions  and  conditions,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  almost  as  an  im- 
possibility^ I  remember  once  bearing  a 
lively  discussion  on  this  very  subject,  in 
a  northern  duchy,  where  emigration,  chol- 
era, and  the  impossibility  of  marriage 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  had  more 
than  decimated  the  population.  The 
harvest  lay  that  year  rotting  in  the  fields, 
and  there  was  no  hand  to  reap  or  garner 
in  the  |;olden  grain.  Let  the  ladies  and 
the  legislators  look  to  it.  The  neglected 
peasant  offspring  cannot  bring  the  same 
fibre  to  his  work  as  though  care  and  com- 
fort had  been  his  ;  and  it  certainly  seems 
a  false  political  economy  which  restricts 
marriage  lest  pauper  families  should  come 
upon  **  the  parish,"  and  yet  cannot  pre- 
vent the  migration,  bv  thousaods,  of  til- 
lers of  the  soil,  with  their  illegitimate 
o&pring.   But  to  return  to  our  sheep. 

My  first  German  housemaid  was  a  girl 
of  twenty,  born  and  bred  on  the  estate 
where  I  was  at  that  time  staying.  She 
was  engaged  for  me  by  a  relative,  who 
congratulated  me  on  the  acquisition. 
She  had  been  with  me  a  few  days  when, 
going  into  the  nursery,  I  found  her  talk- 
ing to  a  little  boy  ana  girl.  She  pushed 
them  forward,  saying  pleasantly,  "  Wish 
the  lady  good-morning,"  and  adding  by 
way  of  explanation,  smiling  up  at  me 
with  unembarrassed  friendhness  all  the 
tirne^  "  That  is  my  boy  and  girl."  Forth- 
with I  rushed  to  my  relative.  "  You  did 
not  tell  me  Elspeth  was  married,"  I  said. 
**  Married  ?  Who  told  you  so  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind."  —  "But  I  assure  you  she 
is  ;  I  have  just  seen  her  two  children." 
"  Cela  t^empiche  pasy^  she  said,  parody- 
ing the  words  of  a  greater  personage  than 
herself ;  and  then  site  proceeded  to  en- 
lighten me.  ''IVas  willst  du  she 
asked  in  conclusion.  "Marriage  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  amongst  people 
of  this  sort.  It  will  make  her  all  the 
kinder  to  your  child,  that  she  is  a  mother 
herself."  The  situation  was  new  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  accustom  myself  readily 
to  it ;  but  Elspeth  went  on  calmly  talking 
of  her  Junge  and  her  Mddchen,  and  only 
left  my  service  when  I  quitted  that  part 
of  Germany,  and  she  did  not  care  to  leave 
her  o^pring  behind.  A  long  train  of 
Hlspeths  followed  her ;  the  circum- 
stances only  varying  in  degree,  not  in 
kind ;  the  first  intimation  I  bad  of  them 


often  being  after  this  fashion  :  "  If  the 
Frau  Grafin  has  done  with  that  pelisse, 
it  will  just  fit  mv  youngest,"  or,  "  My 
second  boy  would  oe  glad  of  those  socks," 
and  so  on.  I  never  got  any  one  to  be 
in  the  least  surprised,  sympathetic,  indig- 
nant, hurt,  or  otherwise  emotional  on  the 
subject.  German  ladies  take  all  this,  as, 
indeed,  to  do  them  justice,  they  take 
most  things,  very  philosophically.  It 
was  the  custom.  Ldndlick  sittlich.  That 
which  precedent  has  consecrated  let  no 
roan  (or  woman)  cavil  at.  It  had  its  con- 
veniences. "  I  partly  agree  with  what 
you  say,"  a  friend  once  replied,  to  whom 
I  had  been  airing  my  grievances  ;  "  but  I 
was  always  particular  that  my  Amme  had 
only  one  Brdutigam.^^  ♦  There  was  a 
ring  of  high  virtue  in  this,  which  sug- 
gested complications  undreamt  of  in  my 
philosophy,  and  thenceforth  I  thought  it 
as  well  to  shut  my  eyes  and  ears,  and 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  inevi- 
table. Vague  misgivings  were  at  least 
better  than  detailed  statistics. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Chasseur,  We 
are  unacquainted  in  England  with  this 
resplendent  individual,  whose  cocked  hat 
out-cocks  and  out-plumes  that  of  a  gen- 
eral officer^  .and  whose  be-frogged  and 
belaced  attire  is  of  so  military  a  charac- 
ter, that  involuntarily  one  straightens 
the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  expands  the 
chest  in  his  martial  presence.  He  is,  as 
it  were,  the  body-guard  of  his  master, 
sits  upon  the  box  ol  the  carriage,  springs 
down  when  his  lord  alights,  stands  be- 
hind his  chair  at  dinner, Toads  his  gun  at 
the  battue,  carves  the  roast,  looks  to  the 
wine,  keeps  an  account  of  the  heads  of 
game,  polishes  the  firearms,  and  adds 
lustre  and  dignity  to  the  establishment. 

Of  the  German  Kellner  not  much  need 
be  said.  He  does  not  belong  to  home 
life,  and  every  traveller  knows  bis  quick- 
ness, his  good-humour,  his  marvellous 
capacity  for  carrying  fifty-two  wine- 
glasses and  365  plates  at  a  time.  He  is 
an  ubiquitous  being,  and  Ubi  bene,  ibi 
patria  is  his  motto.  You  find  him  in 
Rome,  in  New  York,  in  London,  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  St..  Petersburg,  in  San 
Francisco,  at  Athens ;  and  he  is  always 
the  same :  always  ready,  always  cheerful, 
always  obliging,  always  in  a  hurry,  and 
always —  unmistakably  German. 

There  remain  but  the  irregular  corps 
pf  Dienstmdnner  zxi^  BoUnfrauen  to  be 
disposed  oL 

•  Braut  and  Br&uiigam  are  only  used  for  betrothed 
persons.  From  the  Hour  of  her  marriage  a  wonuui  it 
no  longer  a  bride  in  Germany. 
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In  most  towns  a  bureau  for  Dienst- 
manner  is  to  be  found.  These  nrjen  wear 
a  blouse  and  a  badge.  They  will  carry  a 
bouquet  or  a  barrel  of  beer  for  you  ;  they 
have  a  regular  tariff,  and  on  your  enga- 
ging them,  present  you  with  a  little  ticket, 
which  you  keep  in  case  of  disagreement. 
Should  such  arise,  you  make  your  com- 
plaint to  the  chef^  who  sits  in  his  bureau, 
surrounded  by  his  unemployed  regiment ; 
the  affair  is  adjusted,  the  culprit  repri 
raanded,  the  fault  is  entered  in  a  book,  and 
another  man  will  be  told  off  in  your 
service.  For  a  lady  shopping,  who  wants 
all  her  parcels  quickly,  there  is  no  better 
plan  than  to  take  a  DienstmanUy  and  col 
lect  them  from  shop  to  shop ;  he  will 
carry  them  home  for  her,  and  save  her 
the  expense  of  a  carnage,  or  the  annoy- 
ance of  sending  a  servant  for  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  since  no  German  tradesman 
dreams  of  despatching  his  parcels  him- 
self ;  so  soon  as  you  have  bought  the 
roods  they  are  your  property,  and  it 
IS  your  concern  to  fetch  them.  This 
the  useful  Dienstmann  does  for  a  few 
pence. 

The  Botenfrau  is  a  creature  to  be  im- 
mortalized by  grateful  hearts.  You  are, 
for  instance,  spending  two  or  three 
months  in  the  mountains ;  the  nearest 
town  is  ten,  twenty,  five  and  twenty  miles 
off.  The  villages*  produce  nothing  but 
children,  pigs,  and  black  bread.  The 
Botenfrau  steps  in,  a  humble  goddess  out 
of  a  machine.  She  sets  off  with  her  deep 
basket  on  her  back,  her  weather-beaten 
face  tied  up  in  a  shawl,  her  petticoats 
short,  her  shoes  thick,  and  a  large  piece 
of  oiled-cloth  rolled  up  for  the  protection 
of  her  purchases,  should  rainy  weather 
supervene.  You  have  written  a  list  for 
her,  and  she  goes  off  at  a  swinging  trot. 
She  will,  if  railways  can  help  her,  take  a 
third-class  ticket  for  some  part  of  her 
journey,  but  if,  as  is  more  often  the  case, 
the  shorter  way  be  to  walk,  she  accom- 
plishes her  twenty,  five  and  twenty,  thirty 
miles,  and  returns  to  you  in  the  evening 
with  your  volume  of  Tauchnitz,  your 
silk  and  wool  matched,  the  boots  you  had 
sent  to  be  mended,  a  pound  of  tea,  your 
favourite  tonic  ;  and  for  this  you  give  her 
a  few  p>ence,  and  receive  in  return  thanks, 
a  pleasant  smile,  and  the  last  pieces  of 
gossip  from  the  town. 

But  space  warns  me  that  I  must  close. 

Had  our  poet  been  born  in  the  land  of 
which  I  speak,  he  would  never  have  writ- 
ten that  line  about  the  "neat-handed 
Phillis;"  neat-handed  Phillises  appear- 
ing to  bear  no  part  in  the  scheme  of  crea- 
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tipn  as  regards  the  Fatherland.  Their 
wage  is  low,  but,  after  a  long  experience, 
I  doubt  whether  any  lownessof  wage  can 
compensate  for  the  defects  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Our  neat  housemaids, 
nice  nurses,  trim  parlour-maids,  and 
capable  cooks  may  cost  a  good  deal ;  but 
we  have  something  for  our  money.  They 
do  not  jar  upon  our  aesthetic  feelings 
by  their  dirt  and  disorder,  by  their  want 
of  polish,  uncouth  manners,  and  pig- 
headed obstinacy.  They  have  been 
trained  in  the  traditions  of  service,  and 
their  bearing  is  seemly.  No  doubt  a 
wide  margin  for  improvement  is  still  left, 
and,  just  because  there  are  differences  to 
be  adjusted,  a  glimpse  at  foreign  donaes- 
tic  life  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
English  women. 

As  for  the  German  Hausfrau^  she 
must,  I  think,  feel  envious  sometimes  at 
the  blissful  ideal  suggested  by  those  curt 
sentences  of  the  Roman  centurion,  whose 
boast  it  was  that  he  said  to  one,  "  Go," 
and  he  went,  and  to  another,  Conie," 
and  he  came,  and  to  his  servant,  "  Do 
this,"  and  he  did  it.  To  say  to  a  German 
servant  "  Come  "  is  like  pulling  a  pig  by 
its  tail ;  she  will  immediately  rush  m  a 
contrary  direction.  And  be  sure  that, 
though  you  may  have  said  to  her,  "  Do 
this,"  three  hundred  and  sixty -four  times 
during  the  year,  if  you  omit  to  say  it  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth,  she  will  be 
certain,  as  Dickens  said,  how  to  find  a 
way  NOT  to  do  it." 


From  The  Spectator. 
CATCHING  COLD. 

If  any  considerable  medical  man  wants 
to  bring  his  name  before  the  public,  let 
him  publish  in  the  Times^  or  any  journal 
of  great  general  circulation,  a  series  of 
sound  rules  for  preventing  those  who 
will  follow  them  from  taking  cold.  No 
danger  is  more  serious  in  England,  as  the 
returns  of  mortality  for  the  last  two 
weeks  amply  prove  ;  there  is  none  that 
physicians  can  do  so  very  little  to  cure, 
except  of  course  by  regimen,  of  which 
the  sufferers  are  impatient  ;  and  there  is 
none  against  which  the  populati:>n  of  all 
classes  is  more  reluctant  to  take  precau- 
tions. The  teaching  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  taught  the  middle  classes 
some  elementary  truths  about  hygiene, 
and  thev  have,  as  a  rule,  a  vague  idea 
that  baa  drainage  produces  typhoid,  that 
wet  feet  are  not  good  for  consumptive 
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people,  that  cleanliness  in  the  home  is 
desirable,  that  whitewashing  is  a  good 
disinfectant,  and  that  the  skin  is  the 
healthier  for  plenty  of  water,  but  they 
know  very  little  more.  We  should  not 
say  they  knew  that  much,  were  it  not 
that  an  alarm  of  cholera,  or  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid,  or  a  burst  of  scarlet  fever 
seems  to  bring  out  in  their  minds  a  sort 
of  latent  knowledge,  which  they  always 

Cossessed,  but  contrived  not  to  remem- 
er  until  the  pressure  became  too  severe 
to  be  resisted.  They  do  know  a  little, 
moreover,  about  bad  smells,  and  some- 
thing of  the  effect  of  drinking,  and  a 
little  about  heat-apoplexy,  but  of  precau- 
tion against  cold  they  not  only  know 
nothing,  but  are  extremely  disinclined  to 
learn.  They  dislike  "catching"  colds, 
of  course,  and  grow  depressed,  and  stu- 
pid, and  ill-temi>ered  when  they  have 
caught  them  ;  but  they  look  upon  colds 
as  misfortunes  which  must  come,  and 
which  do  not  signify,  and  if  urged  to  take 
precautions,  regard  the  adviser,  even  if  a 
professional  man,  as  slightly  effeminate, 
or  as  thejr  express  it,  very  much  given 
"  to  coddling  himself."  It  does  not  strike 
them  that  a  cold  wave  kills  as  many 
people  as  a  burst  of  cholera.  Because 
strong  children  survive  a  daily  bath  in 
cold  water,  thev  think  cold  water  "hard- 
ens" children  fn  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer ;  and  because  air  and  exercise  are 
excellent  things,  they  assume  that  fog  is 
air  and  a  long  walk  in  a  drizzle  beneficial. 
If  they  are  getting  on  in  years,  they  may 
admit  that  they  Tike  warmth  and  good 
fires,  but  they  are  wholly  unaware  that 
healthy  warmth  means  not  only  a  warm 
temperature  —  say  64**  Fahr.  —  but  a 
temperature  steadily  maintained  at  that 
height  either  by  fires  or  clothes.  The 
very  use  of  a  thermometer  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  a  room  seems  to  be  un- 
known in  most  houses,  and  you  will  see 
sedentary  men  sitting  in  a  room  for 
hours  with  a  fire  which  brings  the  tem- 
perature up  to  70**,  and  then  for  hours 
more  with  the  fire  nearly  out  and  the 
temperature  at  52*^,  or  lower.  They  know, 
we  suppose,  that  a  sudden  fall  of  eigh- 
teen degrees  will  kill  off  men  of  low  vi- 
tality in  hundreds,  will  give,  perhaps,  a 
third  of  mankind  a  "touch  of  the  liver," 
and  will  inflict  on  half  the  remainder  an 
"influenza"  nearly  as  annoying  and  al- 
most as  dangerous  as  a  fever,  out  once 
indoors,  they  fail  to  realize  their  knowl- 
edge. Even  when  the  circulation  is  weak 
and  the  old  are  aware  that  cold  is  their 
enemy,  they  will  go  from  a  heated  library 


to  a  chilly  dining-room,  quite  unaware 
that  they  might  as  well  go  into  a  cold 
bath  ;  and  having  done  it,  will  scold  their 
daughters  for  throwing  off  their  wraps 
while  heated  from  a  ball,  —  no  doubt  a 
dangerous  practice,  but  not  a  bit  more  so 
than  the  sudden  changes  in  which  the 
scolders  habitually  indulge.  This  con- 
tempt for  the  thermometer,  the  only 
trustworthy  guide  in  fire-making,  is  posi- 
tively perverse,  and  so  is  much  of  the 
popular  notion  about  "  hardening."  The 
basis  of  that  notion,  as  entertained  by  the 
middle  class  —  the  working  poor  are 
wiser,  because  they  are  educated  by  the 
acute  pain  of  rheumatism  —  is  that  the 
worse  the  weather,  or  at  all  events  the 
colder  the  weather,  the  more  it  hardens 
you,  —  an  assertion  which,  when  true  at 
all,  is  only  true  of  persons  with  exuber- 
ant vitality  and  unusually  high  circula- 
tion. For  the  average  man  or  woman  in 
this  country,  exposure  to  the  weather 
during  eight  months  of  the  year  may 
have  a  bracing  or  otherwise  beneficial 
effect  —  indeeait  must  have  on  all  but  a 
limited  class  —  but  during  the  remaining 
four  months  the  loss  is  as  great  as  the 
gain,  and  for  the  old,  for  children,  and 
for  persons  of  low  vitality  is  probably 
greater.  Agricultural  labourers  are  far 
from  being  a  healthy  or  long-lived  class 
of  the  community,  nor  do  policemen,  who 
are  out  in  all  weathers  and  well-fed,  en- 
joy any  marked  immunity  from  disease. 
To  the  old  and  to  chilaren  warmth  is 
life,  as  indeed  it  miy  broadly  be  said  to 
be  to  everybody,  chilliness  injuring  all 
alike,  though  in  different  degrees.  It  is 
chilliness  which  the  English  seem  not  to 
understand.  They  will  sit,  not  in  the 
air,  but  fn  draughts  of  the  bad  kind-^ 
draughts,  for  example,  such  as  come  un- 
der badly-fitting  doors  in  railway  carriages 
-r-  with  the  utmost  indifference,  and  put 
themselves  straight  in  front  of  a  fire 
which  would  not  draw  if  it  were  not  con- 
stantly replenished  by  a  stream  of  colder 
air.  Hermetically  sealed  rooms  are  of 
course  injurious,  but  that  admitted  fact 
is  no  proof  that  a  stream  of  cold  air  on  a 
hot  skin  must  be  beneficial.  The  same 
ifl^norance  governs  much  of  English  prac- 
tice as  to  clothing.  The  anxious  mother 
will  protect  her  child's  chest  with  a  care 
which,  if  he  is  not  consumptive  and 
wears  flannel,  he  probably  does  not  want, 
and  then  let  him  run  to  school  in  shoes 
which,  if  they  keep  out  the  wet,  do  not, 
when  he  is  seated,  keep  out  the  deadly 
chill  arising  from  the  thoroughly  wetted 
sole.   Many  a  child,  and  woman  too» 
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would  be  safer  walking  with  bare  feet 
through  wet  grass  than  walking  in  Lon- 
don in  shoes  supposed  to  be  water-tight 
They  are  not  cold-tight,  and  it  is  not 
water  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  or  anywhere 
else  which  harms  people  but  the  chill 
which  the  water  induces,  and  which  is  as 
injurious  through  the  sole  of  the  foot  as 
through  the  chest  or  loins.  The  equa- 
bleness of  temperature  which  is  so  valu- 
able in  a  room  is  just  as  valuable  out-of- 
doors,  and  can  be  secured  only  by  warm 
wool,  or  thinner  wool  covered  with  the 
most  efficient  enemv  of  chilliness,  a  wash- 
leather  vest,  which  is  impenetrable  to 
draughts.  It  maybe  doubted  if  fur  is  by 
any  means  so  good  a  protection  as  it  is 
sometimes  imagined  to  be.  It  keeps  up 
the  circulation  when  the  thermometer  is 
far  below  zero,  and  is  therefore  invalua- 
ble in  very  cold  climates  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land fur  heats  the  wearer  too  much,  re- 
quires to  be  worn  constantly,  and  unless 
tne  rooms  are  very  warm  superinduces 
chilliness  indoors.  This  point  is  disre- 
garded by  the  men  who  wear  fur,  almost 
as  much  as  care  of  their  extremities  is 
disregarded  by  women,  who  cover  their 
bodies  with  sealskin  jackets,  while  their 
legs  are  protected  by  silk  and  flannel 
worn  too  far  from  them  to  be  protect- 
ors, and  their'  feet  by  boots  which  in 
summer  do  not  keep  them  from  the  wet 
and  in  winter  do  not  keep  them  from  the 
cold.  No  dress  can  do  less  to  keep  up 
equable  temperature,  and  none  is  less  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  nature, 
which  has  enabled  some  beasts  to  shed 
their  coats  in  warm  weather,  but  has  not 
enabled  them  to  put  them  off  when  they 
retire  to  their  nests.  The  fox  does  not 
undress  himself  in  his  hole,  any  more 
than  the  bear  when  he  gets  into  his  hol- 
low tree. 

A  change  of  diet  according  to  weather 
is  of  course  nearly  hopeless.  An  Eng- 
lishman will  sometimes  drink  port  instead 
of  claret  in  winter,  because  he  is  glad  of 
the  excuse,  or  because  he  does  not  know 
that  claret  is  improved  by  being  slightly 
warmed  ;  but  he  will  not  reflect  that  food, 
and  especially  meat,  is  more  wanted  in 
winter  than  summer,  that  an  Esquimaux 
keeps  out  cold  by  blubber  as  well  as 
bearskins,  and  that  if  a  man  goes 
through  the  same  amount  of  exercise,  an 
extra  meal  a  day  in  winter  will,  unless  he 
already  strains  his  digestion,  do  him  no 
harm  whatever.  On  tne  other  hand,  an 
extra  quantity  of  hot  drink,  such  as  tea, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the 
heart's  force,  will  do  him  no  good,  but 


rather  harm,  more  especially  if  he  is  not 
a  man  living  habitually  in  the  open  air. 
We  are  not,  of  course,  arguing  that  an 
Englishman  of  ordinary  health  should  be 
always  watching  the  thermometer,  or 
should  attempt  to  live  by  rule,  or  should 
sacrifice  to  mere  living  the  things  without 
which  life  is  worthless.  But  he  might 
make  his  life  more  worthy  as  well  as 
more  comfortable  by  attending  to  a  few 
broad  rules  for  avoiding  colds  which  at 
present  he  habitually  neglects,  and  which 
maybe  reduced  to  two  easily -remembered 
principles.  The  secret  of  temperature  is 
even  warmth,  to  be  secured  by  clothing 
and  regulated  flres ;  and  it  is  chill,  not 
cold,  general  chill  or  local  chill,  which 
encourages  disease.  Perhaps  we  maybe 
allowed  to  add  a  third.  In  England  two 
classes  of  persons  understand  the  hygiene 
of  cold,  and  only  two,  —  doctors,  and 
people  who  suffer  frequently  from  face- 
ache  and  from  rheumatism. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  SHAKERS  OR  GIRLINGITES. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Au- 
beron  Herbert,  who  says  in  his  letter  to 
the  Times  of  Tuesday  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  poor  Shakers,  who 
have  just  been  ejected  from  their  house 
near  Lymington  for  debt  and  general 
incapacity  to  manage  their  worldly  affairs, 
iind  the  "  respectable "  Christian  world 
outside  their  gates,  is  chiefly  this, — 
that  they  [the  Shakers]  carried  out  their 
superstitions "  logically,  that  is,  that 
"  they  had  the  misfortune  to  believe  ab- 
solutely in  what  they  professed," —  while 
the  Respectables  do  not.  Nothing  is 
easier,  and  to  our  minds,  nothing  is  less 
convincing  to  any  thoughtful  man,  than 
that  sort  of  attack  upon  a  large  concep- 
tion of  a  very  complex  matter  which 
consists  in  panegyrizing  the  earnestness 
of  those  who  take  a  small  and  very  frag- 
mentary view  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  whole, 
and  in  condemning  by  implication  the 
sincerity  of  everybody  else.  What  do 
we  call  the  medical  practitioners  who  ride 
a  hobby,  like  exercise,  or  cold  water,  or 
electricity,  or  a  particular  regimen  o£ 
living,  to  death,  and  make  health  depend 
on  following  the  prescribed  rules,  except 
Ignoramuses  or  quacks  ?  And  it  seems  to 
us  that  whatever  can  be  said  a^aiast 
Christ's  teaching,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  it  is  as  rich  and  complex  a  thing,  as 
much  needing  study  as  a  whole,  and  the 
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careful  avoidance  of  fragmentary  treat- 
ment and  caricature,  as  the  principles  of 
medicine.  To  say  that  the  followers  of 
Mrs.  Girling  are  more  like  the  earlv 
Christians,  —  say,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Paul, —  than  any  of  the  reg- 
ular Christian  Churches,  is  virtually  to 
say,  we  suppose,  that  the  early  Christians 
came  to  such  a  dead-lock  with  the  world 
around  them  as  Mrs.  Girling's  followers 
have  come  to,  —  which  was  not  the  case  ; 
indeed  if  they  had,  we  should  probably 
have  never  heard  cither  of  the  arch- 
bishops praying  for  rain,  on  whom  Mr. 
Herbert  is  unjustly  severe,  or  of  Mrs. 
Girling  and  her  friends,  to  whom  he  is 
justly  lenient  The  early  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  all  things  common, 
never  seems  to  have  mortgaged  its  prop- 
erty and  forgotten  to  pay  the  interest  till 
the  mortgage  was  foreclosed.  St.  Paul, 
at  all  events,  was  evidently  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  not  only  made  tents  success- 
fully, so  as  to  be  "  chargeable  to  no  man," 
but  he  inculcated  (he  most  excellent  lius- 
iness  principles,  —  principles,  indeed,  at 
once  of  worldly  and  unworldly  wisdom, — 
on  his  unknown  disciples  at  Rome :  — 
^  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues ; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to 
whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honour 
to  whom  honour.  Owe  no  man  anything, 
but  to  love  one  another."  But  while  we 
do  not  think  Mr.  Herbert  has  had  at  all  a 

freat  success  in  using  Mrs.  Girling  and 
er  followers  as  inexpensive  missiles  to 
cast  at  the  heads  of  less  eccentric  Chris- 
tian Churches,  we  heartily  agree  with 
biro  that  the  attempt  to  make  her  out  in- 
sane because  she  takes  up  in  a  somewhat 
isolated  and  capricious  fashion  a  knotty 
fragment  or  two  of  the  Christian  teaching, 
was  a  very  monstrous  one  ;  and  also  we 
agree  with  him  entirely  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly likely  that  a  new  generation  may 
arise  whicn  will  look  on  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  educated  as  even  more  piti- 
able than  the  superstitions  of  the  igno- 
rant," though  whether  the  former  super- 
stitions will  then  be  illustrated  by  the 
superficial  essays  of  orthodox  prelates, 
or  by  those  of  heterodox  autpmatists,  we 
think  it  might  be  rather  difficult  hastily 
to  determine.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  has  acted  with  his  usual  kindli- 
ness and  keen  feeling  for  misery,  in  giv- 
ing the  poor  Shakers  the  offer  of  a  large 
barn  and  outbuildings  for  temporary  oc- 
cupation, though  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  bv  doing  so  he  was  strength- 
ening their  belief, — and  as  he  thinks, 


their  superstition, —  that  God  would  an- 
swer their  prayers;  indeed,  it  would 
probably  be  a  special  marvel  to  them  that 
God  should  do  so  by  making  use  of  so 
sceptical  and  unbelieving  an  instrument 
for  their  purpose  as  himself. 

With  regard  to  the  creed  itself  which 
has  led  all  these  poor  people  into  their 
very  unsuccessful  speculations  at  Lym- 
ington,  and  now  got  them  between  the 
horns  of  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma, — 
on  the  one  hand,  the  disavowing  of  a 
faith  to  which  they  feel  pledged  by  the 
loyalty  of  inward  conviction, —  and  on 
the  other  a  very  uncomfortable  and  grad- 
ual kind  of  starvation, —  what  strikes  one 
most  about  it  is  not  at  all  its  affinity  to 
the  creed  of  the  early  Christians  as  that 
creed  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  for 
that  was  full  of  depth  and  spiritual  shad- 
ing, but  the  crude  and  hard  simplicity  it 
displays,  the  corporeality  without  any 
sensual  feature, —  in  a  word,  the  tenden- 
cy to  degenerate  from  Christ's  Gospel 
into  a  creed  of  the  type  which  we  might 
suppose  the  "toiling  millions  of  men 
sunk  in  labour  and  pain  "  to  mould  for 
themselves  out  of  the  more  prominent 
physical  elements  of  a  greater  creed.  As 
a  rule,  of  course,  the  beliefs  of  men  on 
al/  subjects  have  been  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  inspiration  or  the  genius 
of  the  few.  The  many  have  been  led, 
not  leaders.  Life  and  force,  and  often 
youth,  and  flashes  of  either  genius  or  in- 
spiration, have  been  necessary  to  trace 
out  a  great  creed  on  any  subject.  And 
for  the  most  part,  the  dull  leaden  expe- 
rience of  the  masses  of  men  before  they 
grew  into  the  light  of  such  beliefs  have 
not  verified  such  creeds,  though  the  be- 
liefs themselves  have  often  power  to 
transfigure  and  glorify  what  was  previous- 
ly leaden-hued  experience.  It  takes  a 
man  whose  life  is  more  vivid  than  that  of 
others,  whose  emotions  are  more  intense, 
whose  imagination  is  more  easily  kin- 
dled, whose  conscience  is  more  power- 
fully efficient,  or  whose  intellect  is  more 
flexible  and  vigilant,  to  think  out  the 
great  thoughts,  or  receive  the  great 
flashes  of  illumination,  which  thencefor- 
ward touch  the  experience  even  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  light.  It  is  easier, 
for  instance,  for  a  man  to  whom  all  the 
events  of  life  present  some  new  and 
striking  world  of  opportunity,  to  believe 
in  the  divine  Providence  which  guides 
his  individual  life,  than  it  is  for  the  crea- 
ture of  dull  routine  and  wearing  toil,  to 
whom  labour  means  weariness,  and  each 
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new  morning  means  only  a  new  winding- 
up  of  the  machine.  Such  a  man  may  ac- 
cept with  joy  the  great  gospel,  "  Now  is 
mv  heart  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour.  But  for 
this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour.  Father, 
glorify  thy  name,"  —  may  find  it  shed  a 
flood  of  light  over  his  lite  ;  but  his  own 
experience /r^2//V?»j  to  such  a  spring  of 
the  soul  towards  an  authoritative  an- 
nouncement of  the  truth,  would  never  for 
a  moment  have  suggested  it.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  very 
key  of  the  trouble  and  difficulty  in  earth- 
ly circumstances  was  the  use  of  that 
trouble  and  difficulty  for  ends  which 
nothing  but  trouble  and  difficulty,  nay, 
nothing  but  that  trouble  and  difficulty 
could  have  answered.  It  takes  either  in- 
spiration or  the  highest  genius  to  find  a 
meaning  for  ordinary  human  life  which 
shall  not  be  a  depressing  meaning.  We 
might  almost  say  that  the  world  would 
hardly  have  had  a  religion,  if  there  had 
been  none  but  common  minds  with  com- 
mon experience, —  not  because  the  com- 
mon minds  with  the  common  experience 
are  incapable  of  accepting  it,  but  because 
it  takes  uncommon  minds  with  uncom- 
mon experience  to  help  them  to  interpret 
their  own  ordinary  life  rightly.  Just  as 
science  would  be  impossible  without  an 
uncommon  mind  and  uncommon  powers 
of  observation  to  find  a  key  for  common 
minds  and  common  powers  of  observation, 
so  the  great  ideal  and  religious  faiths  of 
the  world  would  be  impossible  without  the 
same  help.  Let  an  ordinary  mind  try  to 
recast  for  itself  the  teaching  either  of 
science  or  of  faith, —  without  constantly 
recurring  to  the  luminous  guidance  of  men 
more  or  less  capable  of  discovery, —  and  it 
is  sure  to  show  some  . great  degeneration 
of  conception,  to  grovel  towards  a  dull, 
unillumined  routine  notion, —  a  routine 
notion  that  wants  all  life  and  vigour.  It 
takes  something  much  above  us  to  show  us 
what  is  ;  nay,  it  takes  a  constant  striving 
towards  that  which  is  above  us,  to  keep 
up  the  knowledge  we  have  once  attained 
of  what  is;  and  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  the  tendency  in  man,  after  the 
first  great  impression  caused  by  a  new 
working  of  the  mind  or  heart  has  passed 
away,  rapidly  to  lose  all  the  depth  and 
vividness  of  that  impression,  and  quietly 
to  substitute  for  it  something  far  more  in 
keeping  with  the  dull  and  spiritless  ex- 
perience which  preceded  the  making  of 
that  impression. 


From  The  Spectator. 

THE  MENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  COLD. 

The  mental  effects  of  the  severe  cold 
on  social  and  individual  character  are  dis- 
cernible enough  in  one  or  two  different 
directions.  We  are  told  that  what  the 
body  really  does  in  this  cold  weather  — 
say,  when  we  are  breathing  air  at  the 
quite  moderate  temperature  of  28** 
Fahrenheit  —  is  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  all  the  oxygen  in  it  which  passes  into 
the  blood,  from  28**  to  98**,  or  there- 
abouts, which  is  the  temperature  of  the 
blood ;  in  other  words,  though  70** 
Fahrenheit,  or  a  good  deal  more  than  a. 
third  of  the  distance  between  the  freez- 
ing and  the  boiling  point  of  water.  No 
doubt  the  automatic  effort  which  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  this  change  of  temperature 
in  every  element  of  air  which  passes  into 
the  blood  is  a  considerable  one,  and  those 
who  are  conscious  of  winding-up  and  set- 
ting in  motion  the  machinery  for  this 
elaborate  manufacture  of  heat,  might 
perhaps  sympathize  with  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
expression  of  pride  in  reference  to  the 
not  less  elaborate  digestive  machinery  of 
the  body,  that  it  makes  them  feel  as  if 
they  were  "benefactors  to  the  race." 
Unluckily  for  most  Englishmen,  very  few 
of  them  are  conscious  that  they  do 
achieve  this  feat.  But  like  M.  Jourdain, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  talked  prose, 
they  will  probably  be  elated  when  they 
learn  that  they  are  the  theatres  of  a  func- 
tional activity  of  which  they  had  never 
heard.  But  in  spite  of  this  ignorance,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that,  after  a  dumb,  inar- 
ticulate fashion,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
say,  men  are  well  aware  of  a  certain  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  draft  on  their 
energy  in  the  severe  weather  over  and 
above  that  which  is  made  in  ordinary 
weather.  And  this  consciousness  shows 
itself  in  a  very  different  fashion  in  men 
of  different  constitutional  type  and  moral 
temper.  In  some, —  chiefly  delicate  per- 
sons, or  person  past  middle  age  and  with- 
out a  very  large  fund  of  energy, —  the  chief 
effect  of  this  dim  consciousness  of  a  steady 
draft  on  their  organic  resources,  is  to  ex- 
aggerate the  economical  reserve  and  fru- 
gal parsimony  of  their  character.  More 
than  ever  they  lurk  within  themselves,  and 
calculate  anxiously  the  mode  in  which 
they  may  use  their  little  store  of  energy 
to  the  best  effect.  They  economize  their 
moral  fuel,  by  watching  opportunities 
more  keenly  than  in  ordinary  seasons, 
and  taking  care  never  to  do  anything 
superfluous,  or  which,  from  its  inoppor- 
tuneness,  may  need  to  be  done  over 
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again.  They  approximate,  indeed,  to  the 
type  of  character  which  we  may  suppose 
to  be  impressed  on  the  besieged  inhab- 
itants of  a  great  city  who  are  aware  that 
the  race  between  their  resources  and 
their  needs  will  be  a\ery  close  one  in- 
deed, and  that  every  condition  of  life 
must  be  finely  calculated,  instead  of  leav- 
ing as  usual  a  large  margin  to  cover  mis- 
takes. There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  in  such 
people  that  every  day  the  severe  cold 
lasts  is  a  day  needing  sharp  moral  and 
intellectual  discipline  to  get  through 
their  ordinary  tasks.  Getting-up  itself  is 
a  great  expense  of  energy  ;  the  cold  bath, 
for  those  who  take  it,  involves  about 
double  the  shock  of  ordinary  days  ;  it  is 
quite  a  dispensation  to  get  the  goloshes 
oo  for  the  snow,  or  the  extra  time  needed 
for  a  slippery  walk,  or  the  extra  care 
seeded  for  a  slippery  drive  ;  then  almost 
all  the  clocks  lose,  owing  to  freezing  oil, 
and  it  takes  another  moral  efiEort  to  resist 
the  false  testimony  of  the  clocks  and  to 
compute  the  real  from  the  apparent  time  ; 
again,  the  cold  of  the  carriage  or  the  rail- 
way train  takes  out  a  good  bit  in  the  way 
of  fortitude  ;  the  strong  attractions  of  the 
fire,  if  not  resisted,  dissolve  away  a  large 
amount  of  disposable  time ;  cold  feet  make 
serious  drafts  on  the  temper ;  cold  bed- 
rooms are  apt  to  keep  you  up  late  at  ni«2;ht 
over  the  fire  ;  cold  beds  cause  a  dreadful 
dwindling  in  the  stock  of  sleep  ;  all  this 
is  without  countinof  the  resisting  medium 
of  real  indisposition,  from  cold  in  the 
head,  or  in  the  teeth,  or  in  the  liver,  which 
aggravates  every  difficulty  twofold  ;  so 
that  one  way  or  another,  a  man  of  delicate 
health  who  really  manages  to  get  through 
his  ordinary  duties  in  the  cold  no  worse 
than  in  mild  weather,  is  compelled  to  be 
twice  as  crafty,  and  shrewd,  and  frugal 
in  bis  management  of  himself  and  the 
distribution  of  his  energies.  But  the 
total  moral  effect  is  very  seldom  to  make 
him  self-satisfied.  The  physical  effect  of 
the  cold  is  far  too  humiliating  for  that. 
It  makes  him  shrink  into  himself  and 
feel  of  no  account.  He  is  issuing  orders 
from  a  citadel  which  he  thinks  may  have 
to  capitulate  every  day.  A  man  cannot 
feel  very  bumptious  who  is  doing  that. 
The  sense  of  a  dwindled  existence  takes 
down  all  his  pride.  He  ekes  out  his 
moral  resources  frugally,  but  has  no  joy 
in  his  frugality.  He  is  holding  out,— 
that  is  all,  —  not  winning  glory  for  him- 
self. There  is  no  elastic  pleasure  in  the 
sense  of  a  minute  economy  of  power.  It 
you  have  to  say  to  yourself,  "  There  will 
be  great  complexity  ia  this  division  of 


the  investments  which  I  ought  to  make  ; 
it  will  take  energy  ;  I  must  put  it  off  till 
it  is  warmer  and  I  have  more  m.irgin  of 
strength,"  you  feel  intensely  what  a  lim- 
ited creature  you  are,  and  tnat  the  moral 
rations  on  which  you  are  living  so  parsi- 
moniously would  hardly  be  worth  con- 
suming at  all,  if  you  did  not  hope  for  a 
time  of  more  affluent  power,  after  the 
siege  is  raised.  There  is  nothing  which 
produces  intellectual  modesty  so  effect- 
ually as  feeling  ^'ust  equal  to  life  and  no 
more,  and  that  is  the  effect  the  cold  pro- 
duces on  a  good  many  people.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  apt  to  make  them  calcu- 
lating and  in  a  moral  sense  frigid.  When 
they  read  of  a  great  calamity  like  the 
burning  of  the  emigrant-ship  or  the  rail- 
way-slaughter at  Oxford,  they  are  apt  to 
say  to  themselves,  "  I  can  do  no  good 
there  ;  can  I  afford  to  subject  myself  to 
the  pain  of  reading  about  all  this  suffer- 
ing ?  Better  pass  it  over  and  hear  of  it 
only  what  I  must.'*  Now,  that  is  hardly 
an  attractive  state  of  feeling.  Tenuity 
of  moral  resource  is  always  unamial)le, 
and  seems  to  mark  an  ungenerous  nature, 
whereas  it  really  only  implies  one  with  a 
somewhat  niggardly  supply  of  the  requi- 
side  force  for  living. 

But  there  are  people  on  whom  the  cold 
seems  to  have  quite  a  different  kind  of 
effect.  Either  because  they  are  young, 
or,  if  not  young,  because  their  organiza- 
tion is  one  which  supplies  h,!at  freely  at 
small  expense  to  the  supply  of  nervous 
force,  they  find  the  cold  simply  a  novelty, 
which  gives  a  fillip  to  their  energies  and 
adds  a  zest  to  life.  Mr.  Alfred  Garrod 
threw  out  not  long  ago  in  a  scientific 
journal  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the 
external  skin  and  the  heat  of  the  blood, 
which  supplies  the  springs  of  those  mag- 
netic currents  of  which  nervous  action  in 
a  large  degree  possibly  consists,  and  that 
the  greater  that  difference  of  temperature, 
the  more  lively  is  the  action  of  the  bat- 
teries of  which  the  nerves  are  the  con- 
ducting yires.  If  that  were  so,  thit 
would  certainly  account  for  the  sort  of 
abounding  self-gratulation  which  seems 
to  possess  some  men  in  dwelling  on  the 
mere  fact  that  "  the  thermometer  showed 
l8**  of  frost  last  night ;  "  —  only  it  would 
make  it  still  more  difficult  to  account  for 
the  apparently  frozen-up  energies  which 
cold  causes  to  the  people  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken.  But  to  the  people 
who  exult  in  cold,  the  human  race  ap- 
pears all  the  nobler  for  sustaining  so 
many  degrees  of  frost  j  and  as  for  them, 
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they  treat  the  low  temperature  as  a  gos- 
pel of  great  joy.  Indeed,  their  bearing 
seems  to  indicate  something  more  like 
the  deep  wellspring  of  satislaction  aris- 
ing from  a  good  conscience  than  anything 
else.  You  see  the  traces  of  this  state  of 
feeling  in  Dickens's  Christmas  stories, 
where  frost  and  benevolence  always  flow 
together  in  great  spring-tides.  If  feel 
ing  does  not  gush  when  water  is  frozen, 
it  is  always,  with  Dickens,  the  si^n  of 
deliberate  malignity  of  heart.  And  un- 
questionably there  are  a  good  number  of 
persons  to  whom  severe  weather  brings  a 
self-satisfaction  and  a  desire  to  overflow 
benignity  over  other  people  which  you 
never  see  at  other  times.  They  go  about 
saying,  either  literally  or  by  smiles  and 
lavish  rubbing  of  the  hands,  "Here  is 
the  thermometer  more  than  half-way  be- 
tween freezing-point  and  zero,  yet  I  exult 
in  it ;  I  walk,  I  skate,  I  ride  ;  I  beat  my 
breast  heartily ;  I  restore  circulation  to 
my  feet  by  jovial  stamping ;  I  have  for 
the  flrst  time  in  life  a  purpose  to  fulfll  to 
which  I  am  quite  equal ;  I  eat  and  drink 
all  the  more  heartily  for  the  severe 
weather  ;  I  make  a  joyful  noise  in  every- 
thing I  do,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  my  great  success  in  defying  the 
cold  ;  I  smile  jubilantly,  and  return  jubi- 
lant smiles  jubilantly,  for  I  feel  a  success- 
ful man,  and  without  any  mean  envy  I  rec- 
ognize all  comrades  who  are  successful  in 
the  same  way.  Heroes  should  support 
each  other,  and  they  are  heroes  who  find 
nothing  but  new  stimulus  in  such  cold  as 
this." 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  this 
condition  of  mind  can  be  accounted  for 
better  than  by  Mr.  Garrod's  physical 
theory  of  the  geneiis  of  strong  magnetic 
currents.  We  suspect  that  people  who 
feel  warm  inside  when  there  is  great  cold 
outside,  regard  themselves  as  having  in 
some  sense  triumphed  over  circum- 
stances, like  the  virtuous  man  who  holds 
/his  own  when  weighed  down  by  calami- 
ties, or  like  the  poet  who  makes  a  witty 
verse  out  of  what  seemed  impossible 
rhymes  ;  and  they  infer  that  their  fertility 
in  resource  deserves  the  appreciation  and 
approbation  of  mankind.  It  is  said  that 
a  man  who  recovers  from  what  his  physi- 
cians tell  him  is  a  very  fatal  disease 
always  holds  his  head  a  little  higher  for 
the  achievement,  and  thinks  (truly,  per- 
haps,) that  there  is  encouragement  to  his 
fellow-creatures  in  the  fact, —  encourage- 
ment for  which  they  owe  him  admiration 
and  thanks.  If  so,  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  man  who  rather  likes  cold  is  essen- 


tially analogous.  He  thinks  of  himself  as 
leading  a  forlorn-hope  which  refuses  to 
succumb  to  hostile  influences, —  nay, 
which  only  feels  the  hostile  influences  as 
agreeable  excitements.  That  is  a  dis- 
tinguished part  to  play,  and  as  so  many 
can  play  it  who  can  play  no  other  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  world,  they  natu- 
rally feel  something  of  the  glow  ot  heroic 
achievement,  when  they  become  con- 
scious of  their  position.  They  have  al- 
ways been  taught  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difiiculties  is  praise- 
worthy. Is  not,  then,  not  merely  the 
pursuit,  but  the  positive  production  of 
neat  under  difficulties,  equally  praise- 
worthy ?  Perhaps  so,  but  the  result  is 
certainly  apt  to  appear  in  too  buoyant 
and  even  blatant  a  conceit.  If  cold  un- 
duly depresses  the  self-love  of  the  modest 
man  who  retires  before  it  into  his  inmost  - 
citadel,  it  certainly  unduly  lifts  up  the 
horn  of  the  man  who  successfully  defies 
it.  And  on  the  whole,  we  doubt  if  ia 
either  direction  cold  can  be  said  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  Saxon  race. 


From  The  Pall  Mill  Gazette. 
A  VANDAL  VENICE. 

L^THB  SPREEWALD,  A  WENDISK  FUNERAI, 
AND  SCHOOL. 

CoTTBUS,  Dee.  as. 

The  river  Spree,  so  black  and  noisome 
at  Berlin,  is  bright  and  pellucid  enough 
above  and  below  the  city,  althoug^h 
throughout  its  serpentine  course  it  flows 
somewhat  sluggishly  along.  The  fact  is, 
the  little  river  exhausts  its  strength  some 
seventy  miles  from  its  rise  in  the  Lusa- 
tian  hills,  as  after  piercinc:  the  platean- 
like  range  of  heights  known  as  the  Nied- 
erlausitzer  Grenzwall,  near  Cottbus,  it 
enters  a  broad  valley,  in  Wendish  termed 
the  Bl6ta,  a  few  miles  farther  on,  where  it 
branches  out  Into  several  hundred  arms, 
intersecting  in  all  directions  a  tract  of 
country  some  thirty  miles  in  length  by 
eight  or  ten  miles  broad,  to  unite  again 
near  the  little  town  of  Liibben.  This 
region  presents  many  features  of  inter- 
est, being  principally  peopled  by  Wends, 
descendants  of  the  original  settlers,  who 
spite  of  Prussian  rule  have  retained  their 
language  and  manners,  and,  so  far  as  the 
women  are  concerned,  their  national  cos- 
tume. Yet,  although  the  locality  is  with- 
in tifty  miles  of  Berlin,  all  th'e  guide- 
books appear  to  ignore  it.  In  the  past 
century  it  was  little  else  tbaa  a  vast  for- 
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est,  but  to-day  the  woodcutter's  axe  has 
shorn  it  of  much  of  its  picturesque 
beauty,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
area  is  now  arable  and  pasture  land ; 
nevertheless  sufficient  remains  of  its 
woodland  solitudes  to  supply  an  idea  of 
the  ancient  Spreewald. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  district  is 
the  intricate  network  of  rivulets  and 
watercourses  which  frequently  furnish 
the  sole  means  of  communication,  and 
the  winding  nature  of  which  commonly 
quintuples  the  actual  distance  between 
one  village  and  another.  In  those  rare 
localities  where  roads  exist  the  distance 
by  land  is  often  even  greater  than  it  is 
by  water,  owing  to  the  innumerable  inter- 
vening streams  and  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  foot-bridges  for  general  use, 
vehicular  traffic  hardly  existing  at  all. 
For  in  the  Spreewald  everybody  carries 
his  produce  —  whether  cattle,  corn,  hay, 
poultry,  or  vegetables  —  to  market  by 
water  in  flat-bottomed  boats  called 
"kahns."  In  like  conveyances  children 
go  to  receive  instruction  at  the  village 
schools,  the  betrothed  to  be  married  m 
the  distant  churches,  and  the  dead  to  be 
consigned  to  their  last  resting-place. 
The  postman  goes  his  daily  round  from 
one  Wendish  village  to  another  in  a 
"kahn,"  the  doctor  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  one  when  visiting  the  sick. 
It  is  by  means  of  a  kahn,  too,  that  the 
taxgatherer  collects  the  State  imposts 
ana  the  officers  of  justice  execute  the 
law's  decrees. 

The  Spreewald  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Berlinese,  and  more  especially  the 
artistic  section,  who  seek  its  picturesque 
shady  recesses  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  when  the  Berlin  sand  threatens 
to  stifle  them  and  the  nauseous  odours  of 
the  capital  are  unendurable.  No  mere 
tourist,  however,  traverses  it  as  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  a 
keen  north  wind  sweeping  over  it,  snow 
covering  the  ground,  the  smaller  streams 
frozen,  and  rime  garlanding  the  branches 
of  the  forest  trees. 

Rising  a  couple  of  hours  before  day- 
light a  tew  mornings  ago,  and  driving  in 
a  dilapidated  droschke,  a  kind  of  ice- 
bouse  on  wheels,  to  the  Gorlitz  railway 
station  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Berlin,  we  made,  in  company  of  a  friend, 
for  the  heart  of  the  Spreewald  district. 
The  other  passengers  by  the  same  early 
train  were  principally  some  ardent  sports- 
men, got  up  as  if  for  a  Polar  expedition 
in  fur-lined  great  coats  and  hi^h  boots, 
and  with  their  heads  buried  in  large  lap- 


peted  fur  caps.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
all  were  duly  armed  with  rifles  and  hunt- 
ing-knives, and  provided  with  capacious 
gamebags. 

En  route  all  the  talk  naturally  turned 
upon  the  "traitor"  Arnim,  who,  as  be- 
longing to  the  reactionaries,  met  with  no 
favour  from  the  democratic  Berlin  bour- 
geoisie. The  morning  was  so  cold  that, 
spite  of  the  fumes  from  half  a  dozen  big 
cigars,  the  breath  froze  on  the  inside  of 
the  carriage-windows.  Our  route  was 
mostly  through  a  sandy  plain  studded 
with  dense  plantations  of  fir  and  larch, 
encompassed  by  low  pine-clad  hills,  and 
watered  by  broad  lakes  and  winding  rivu- 
lets, with  every  now  and  then  a  smoky 
factory-chimney  rising  like  a  phantom 
from  out  these  sequestered  solitudes. 

At  Liibbenau  an  antique  droschke, 
seemingly  of  the  epoch  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, conveyed  us  to  the  adjacent  town 
by  a  circuitous  route,  along  the  banks  of 
some  winding  rivulet,  spanned  every 
dozen  yards  or  so  by  little  foot-bridges 
rising  very  high  in  the  centre  to  allow  of 
piled-up  boats  passing  under  them.  Liib- 
benau lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Spree- 
wald, and,  although  metamorphosed  in  a 
measure  by  the  railway,  retains  certain 
of  its  ancient  peculiarities.  For  instance, 
the  common  people  are  mostly  of  the 
Wendish  type,  and  the  women  cling  to 
the  picturesque  Wendish  costume; 
quaint  mediaeval  signs,  too,  figure  on 
several  of  the  houses,  while  hanging  out- 
side the  bakers'  shops  are  large  frames 
containing  models,  coloured  after  nature, 
of  the  di&rent  kinds  of  bread  sold  with- 
in, including  not  merely  loaves  of  all 
sizes,  but  x6n?>yfliites^  croissants^  Semmeln^ 
and  the  like.  Liibbenau  boasts  of  a 
church  and  a  Schloss,  with  at  least  a  hun- 
dred bridges,  and  has  not  only  a  main 
street,  but  several  subordinate  ones ; 
still  the  real  thoroughfares  are  its  inter- 
secting waterways,  which  bustle  with 
life,  while  the  roads  are  comparatively 
deserted.  On  these  countless  little  rivu- 
lets flat-bottomed  kahns,  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  length  by  foiir  or  five  feet  wide, 
and  propelled  at  the  stern  bv  oars  tipped 
with  fork-shaped  pieces  ot  steel,  glide 
hither  and  thither  all  the  day  long.  The 
only  vehicles  we  noticed  at  Liibbenau 
were  the  Gasthaus  droschke  and  the 
post-office  van,  whereas  its  kahns  are 
counted  by  the  thousand. 

After  making  inquiries  at  the  Gasthaus 
we  engaged  a  boatman,  a  compactly-built 
athletic  young  Wend,  and  when  straw 
had  been  liberally  strewn  over  the  ice  at 
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the  bottom  of  his  kahn  we  started  on  our 
journey.  The  boat  shot  along  a  poplar 
and  willow  fringed  rivulet  skirting  the 
town,  and  teeming  with  craft  to  that  ex- 
tent that  each  movement  of  the  oar  ne- 
cessitated an  exchange  of  compliments 
between  our  boatman  and  one  or  other 
of  his  many  acquaintances.  After  devi- 
ating, now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the 
left,  we  eventually  struck  the  main  stream, 
where  our  boat  turned  aside  to  allow  of  a 
funeral  procession,  from  some  neighbour- 
ing Spreewald  village,  passing.  In  the 
prow  of  the  foremost  kahn  lies  a  small 
sarcophagus-shaped  coffin  hung  round 
with  green  wreaths,  and  we  discern  at  a 
glance  that  some  weeping  father  is  carry- 
ing his  dead  child  to  its  final  resting- 
place.  Following  come  the  boats  with 
the  mourners,  the  men  all  in  black,  with 
tall  fluffy  hats,  and  the  women  equally  in 
black,  with  ample  white  kerchiefs  crossed 
on  their  breasts,  and  coiffures  falling  in 
triangular  form  behind.  The  clergyman, 
whose  cap  and  gown  remind  one  of  a 
Paris  advocate,  is  wailing  on  the  bank  to 
receive  the  dead,  while  beside  him  stands 
the  schoolmaster  with  a  troop  of  shiver- 
ing school-children,  who  chant  some 
melancholy  mourning  chorus  as  the  cof- 
fin is  borne  ashore. 

Some  curious  customs,  we  learned,  are 
still  extant  in  the  Spreewald  villages 
when  the  head  of  a  family  dies.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  deceased  should  have 
chanced  to  be  a  bee-keeper  one  of  the 
family  will  go  to  the  hive,  and,  striking 
the  comb,  will  exclaim,  "  Bees,  arise, 
your  master  is  dead  ! "  On  the  morning 
of  the  funeral,  too,  the  men  proceed  to 
the  cattle-sheds,  and,  after  causing  the 
animals  to  get  upon  their  legs,  and  pla- 
cing cheese  before  them,  will  solemnly 
announce  to  them  that  the  body  is  about 
to  be  taken  away. 

When  we  are  clear  of  Liibbenau  count- 
less hayricks  dot  the  fields  on  every  side, 
and  we  are  continually  meeting  boats 
generally  in  couples  and  lashed  together 
side  by  side,  piled  up  with  recently-made 
hay.  The  men  who  propel  them  wear 
the  prevailing  costume  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  Mark  —  round  fur  caps,  short, 
tight-fitting  jackets,  and  boots  reaching 
to  the  knee.  The  district,  it  seems, 
yields  immense  quantities  of  long,  coarse 
grass,  a  couple  of  crops  being  regularly 
harvested  every  year,  which,  as  hay  — 
suited,  however,  only  for  cattle  —  finds  a 
ready  market  at  Cottbus  and  Gdrlitz. 
After  shooting  past  a  water-mill,  off 
which  quite  a  flotilla  of  flour-boats  is 


lying,  and  passing  through  a  little  lock, 
we  reached  the  first  Spreewald  village, 
overhung  by  towering  trees  which  in 
their  summer  foliage  must  make  the 
scene  one  of  striking  beauty.  This  is 
Lehde,  and  the  first  object  which  arrests 
the  eye  is  the  inevitable  military  notice- 
board  nailed  to  a  post  rising  out  of  the 
water,  and  setting  forth  the  number  of 
men  which  the  village  has  to  furnish  to 
the  Landwehr,  The  picturesque,  rickety 
wooden  houses,  half  hidden  behind  huge 
stacks  of  firewood,  consisting  of  merely 
a  single  floor  and  with  remarkably  high 
thatched  roofs,  betray  the  Slavonian  ori- 
gin of  their  owners.  Long  ladders  hang 
under  the  projecting  eaves,  which  are 
fringed  round  with  tooacco-leaves  dr}ing 
in  the  sun,  while  the  roofs  are  crowned 
at  each  end  by  a  couple  of  rudely  carved 
cocks*  heads,  the  distinctive  mark  of  a 
Spreewald  dwelling.  Every  house  has 
its  little  box  fixed  in  the  nearest  tree  for 
the  storks  to  build  their  nests  in  when 
the  warm  weather  comes  round.  In  the 
village  all  is  bustle  and  excitement,  for  a 
score  of  kahns  are  being  laden  with  hay, 
vegetables,  and  poultry,  preparatory  to 
starting  on  their  long  journey  to  Cottbus, 
or  some  more  distant  market.  The 
young  women  in  their  short  bulky  skirts 
of  the  very  brightest  hues,  with  kerchiefs 
of  brilliant  flower  patterns  tied  round 
their  heads,  and  scarlet  stockings  and 
sabots,  or  boots  reaching  to  the  knee, 
show  themselves  equally  active  with  the 
men,  and  punt  their  kahns  with  like  dex- 
terity. 

After  leaving  Lehde  we  pass  through 
wide  tracts  of  meadow  land,  its  monoto- 
nous flatness  broken  simply  by  a  few 
trees  —  vestiges  of  the  former  ancient 
forest  —  and  by  the  customary  countless 
hayricks.  In  summer  time,  when  densely 
overgrown  with  tall  luxuriant  grass,  this 
seemingly  boundless  plain  presents  some 
resemblance  to  the  savannahs  of  South 
America.  To-day,  however,  its  aspect  is 
altogether  Siberian.  The  only  signs  of 
life  are  an  occasional  passing  kahn,  piled 
up  with  hay  or  manure,  and  some  solitary 
sheep,  rare  objects  at  any  time  in  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg.  On  reaching 
Leisse,  however,  in  front  of  the  village 
school,  we  come  up  with  several  boats 
crowded  with  chubby-cheeked  young 
Wends,  looking,  in  their  fur  caps  and 
tight  jackets  and  gay-coloured  frocks  and 
fantastic  headgear,  like  so  many  diminu- 
tive prototypes  of  their  elders.  They  are 
hurrying  home  to  dinner,  it  seems,  the 
more  adroit  among  them  punting  the 
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k-ihns.  We  profit  by  the  occasion  to 
visit  the  rustic  schoolhouse,  where  we 
gather  from  the  old  dominie  that,  contrary 
to  the  orthodox  regulations,  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  together  in  the  Spree- 
wald  schools,  and  in  Wendish,  moreover, 
as  well  as  in  German.  The  present,  he 
informed  us,  is  the  season  when  they 
leara  the  most,  as  during  the  summer 
months  they  spend  the  greater  portion  of 
their  time  at  work  in  the  fields. 

On  our  return  our  boatman  points  to  a 
sabstanlial  brick-built  house  screened  by 
tall  trees,  which  he  informs  us  is  a  Spree- 
wald  SdunkCy  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  that  we  should  make  a  passing  call 
there.  We  assent,  and  he  guides  the 
boat  up  a  little  creek,  where  we  land,  and 
after  passing  under  a  capacious  porch 
enter  a  quaintly-furnished  room  in  which 
arc  several  antiquated  spinning-wheels. 
The  buxom  hostess,  with  a  bright  parti- 
colour  scarf  arranged  turban-fashion 
round  her  head,  has  quite  an  Oriental 
look,  and  in  response  to  our  inquiries 
suggests  "krock"  as  the  right  thing  for 
80  raw  a  morning.  Suspecting  this  to  be 
merely  Wendish  for  the  familiar  grog,  we 
acquiesce,  and  our  surmise  soon  proves 
to  be  correct.  Seeing  that  we  are  stran- 
gers, our  hostess  invites  us  to  her  state 
apartment,  where  she  displays  to  our  ad- 
miring gaze  the  eay  dresses  and  elaborate 
coiffures  in  which  she  decks  herself  out 
on  days  of  festival.  At  parting  she  holds 
out  to  us,  in  accordance  to  Spree wald 
custom,  merely  a  sino;le  finger  of  her 
right  hand,  for  it  is  only  when  you  are  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  a  Wend  that 
he  condescends  to  offer  you  his  entire 
hand. 


From  The  Victoria  Magazine. 
FALSE  ECONOMY. 

The  word  economy  has  of  late  been 
reiterated  more  than  any  other  current 
amonjrst  us.  What  with  the  high  price 
of  coal  rendering  fuel  a  luxury  to  many, 
the  dearness  of  provisions,  and  the  great- 
er financial  liabilities  in  various  ways 
characteristrc  of  an  age  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  simplicity  of  tastes  and 
modes,  the  necessity  for  ingenious  do- 
mestic management  has  been  felt,  and 
hence  the  merits  of  economv,  so-called, 
have  been  more  persistently  preached 
than  of  old.  Imposing  epithets  have 
great  weight,  even  though  their  real 
meaning  be  Greek  to  us.    The  village 


dame  who  declared  that  she  always  felt 
spiritually  strengthened  after  hearing  the 
word  Mesopotamia  in  the  Sunday  sermon, 
afforded  only  an  exaggerated  illustration 
of  what  is  common  to  a  numerous  class. 
Those  who  would  "assume  the  virtue  if 
they  have  it  not "  of  thriftiness,  satisfy 
their  conscience  by  expatiating  on  "  econ- 
omy." It  is  desirable,  however,  that  we 
should  understand  the  real  meaning  of 
a  word  before  taking  it  into  familiar  use, 
yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  term 
economy  is  uttered  without  regard  to  its 
relevancy  or  derivation,  which  signifies 
distribution  or  administration,  and  not 
merely  curtailed  ex'^enditure  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  It  is  of  far  more  compre- 
hensive import  than  is  implied  by  sim- 
ply withholding  the  hand  from  outlay ; 
and  this  narrow  view  of  an  important 
subject  leads  to  the  most  unsatisfactory 
results.  To  recognize  the  comparative 
value  of  objects,  to  select  and  abide  by 
those  of  chief  importance,  is  as  necessary 
in  the  rule  of  our  households  as  in  the 
conduct  of  our  lives,  and  for  this,  order, 
method,  taste,  judgment,  are  essential. 
Those  who  would  follow  out  the  true 
principle  of  economy  would  often  find 
themselves  in  opposition  to  accepted  no- 
tions as  to  what  is  economical.  1  ncreased 
rather  than  lessened  expenditure  —  the 
sacrifice  of  secondary  considerations  for 
the  attainment  of  one  great  aim,  is  some- 
times the  only  course  by  which  to  secure 
success. 

A  certain  horticulturist  of  Holland  — 
the  land  of  fruit  and  ^oral  marvels,  which 
bore  the  "  Black  Tulip,"  rare  as  the  rara 
avis  in  terris,  once  invited  some  English 
visitors  to  judge  by  taste  as  well  as  sight 
of  the  produce  of  his  far-famed  orchard. 
There,  luscious  fories  of  bough  and  bush 
were  allowed  to  ripen,  fall,  and  lie  in  pro- 
fusion all  around,  the  welcome  spoil  of 
every  fresh  comer.  Not  the  slightest 
heecl  was  given  to  this  seeming  waste  by 
the  owner,  who,  when  some  one  com- 
mented on  the  market-value  of  the  un- 
stored  abundance,  exclaimed,  **  I  would 
give  the  whole  produce  of  the  place  for  a 
single  strawberry  of  the  kind  I  want, 
which  1  still  hope  to  present  to  the  delight 
of  the  world."  His  experiments  to  secure 
a  novelty  succeeded,  and  the  demand  for 
his  discovery  was  a  speedy  recompense 
for  whatever  else  had  been  forfeited. 
Without  advocating  the  expediency  of 
burning  down  a  cottage  in  order  to  roast 
a  pig.  It  is  certain  that  outlay  is  .some- 
times indispensable  to  gain,  and  never 
to  venture  is  never  to  have."  Mistakes 
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of  a  very  injurious  kind  causing  annoy- 
ance to  every  member  of  a  household,  not 
unfrequently  arise  from  false  notions  of 
economy.  Undue  stress  is  laid  upon  trifles, 
indulgence  in  which,  however,  conduces 
materially  to  the  ease  and  pleasantness  of 
daily  life,  while  the  main  causes  constitut- 
ing extravagance,  that  is  to  say,  expendi- 
ture to  which  our  means  are  inadequate, 
are  left  out  of  sight.  Heed  is  given  to  the 
"anise  and  cummin  "  while  mightier  mat- 
ters are  neglected,/and  thus,  to  borrow  a 
journalistic  phrase  just  now  in  vo?ue,  a 
"harassing  legislation"  is  the  order  of 
the  home  rule  exerctsed.  With  some  in- 
flexible housewive^ris  a  boast  that  they 
never  allow  fires  \r/  the  sittingrrooms 
after  the  oak-apple  4j|^rmed  on  the  tree  ; 
and  so  in  our  crude  joring  seasons  with 
an  east  wind  blqwi^g  through  every 
cranny,  a  family  groJ^  is  doomed  to  shiv- 
er, and  the  resuH  is  influenza  and  a 
doctor's  bill  exceeding  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  coal.  But  the  lady,  unconvinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  dogmas,  assigns  the 
responsibility  to  the  weather,  "It  is  so 
inclement,  you  see." 
There  is,  in  some  households,  an  es- 

Eecial  observance  of  the  twilight,  at  which 
our  a  sort  of  curfew  prevails,  and  a  tem- 
porarv  cessation  of  employment  is  in- 
sisted on  for  the  purpose  of  saving  an 
inappreciable  amount  of  gas  or  oil.  The 
waste  of  that  greatest  treasure  —  time,  is 
not  considered,  \yithin  some  other  four 
walls,  cold  mutfo/Tis  still  a  tradition,  and 
persistently  appears  at  that  ill-starred 
juncture  known  as  "washing-day."  A 
neighbouring  laundry  and  reasonable 
terms,  will  not  induce  a  certain  type  of 
womanhood  to  rid  her  house  of  the  steam 
and  the  scent  of  soapsuds  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrance  of  her  husband,  and 
the  fact  that  he  invariably  has  particular 
business  in  town  on  those  ominous  occa- 
sions, the  practice  is  continued.  The 
domestic  atmosphere  is,  in  a  twofold 
sense,  made  an  offence  instead  of  an 
attraction,  and  all  this,  because  to  have 
the  "  washing  done  at  home,"  is  economi- 
cal. Does  a  wife  gain  bv  dissenting  from 
so  simple  a  wish  of  her  husband's,  and  is 


there,  indeed,  any  profit  in  the  whole 
transaction  ?  Probably,  more  is  spent 
through  absence  on  "particular  busi- 
ness," than  is  saved  in  the  scullery  at 
home.  A  lady  of  the  penny-wise  persua- 
sion arrays  herself  in  her  smartest  to 
make  a  morning  call  upon  a  friend,  living, 
perhaps,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  Overtaken  by  a  sharp  shower, 
midway  on  her  return,  she  is  invited  by 
the  driver  of  a  cab  to  shelter  her  spark- 
ling apparel  within  it;  but  "cabs  are  so 
expensive,"  she  mentally  exclaims,  and 
hastens  on  to  reach  home  in  the  guise  of 
a  miserable,  but  blind  to  the  fact  that 
she  has  spoilt  five  pounds'  worth  of  finery 
in  order  to  save  half-a-crown  !  There  is 
in  truth  nothing  more  tiresome  or  more 
pernicious  than  the  results  practically  of 
misconceptions  respecting  economy.  As 
in  a  State,  so  in  a  household,  which  is 
government  on  a  diminutive  scale,  lesser 
considerations  should  yield  to  greater, 
and  "  saving  '*  at  the  expense  of  objects 
infinitely  important,  is  a  waste  of  that 
which  is  invaluable,  and  not  to  be  atoned 
for.  Instead  of  this,  Lucullian  luxuries 
of  the  palate  are  perhaps  indulged  in,  and 
take  precedence  of  all  other  requirements 
which  should  be  represented  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  income  sufficient  to  cover 
all  reasonable  necessities,  but  not  one 
excess.  A  shabby  suit  and  a  squalid 
abode  are  the  results  of  disproportionate 
outlay.  In  some  instances,  a  heavy  rent 
is  paid,  and  an  irreproachable  exterior  of 
the  "  family  mansion  "  is  maintained  to 
the  detriment  of  health,  abundance,  and 
ease  within.  The  nursery  dinner  con- 
sists of  rice  or  bread-pudding  onlv,  beer 
is  denounced  as  plebeian,  a  full  glass  of 
wine  is  an  impropriety ;  and  niggardli- 
ness at  all  points  prevails.  Consistency 
is  disregarded  for  the  sake  of  ostentatious 
display  :  but  so  long  as  we  sacrifice  mat- 
ters of  higher  moment  to  the  vanity  of 
costly  appointments  in  households,  and 
outside  show,  so  long  shall  we  be  losers, 
though  practising  a  thousand  mean  con- 
trivances which  claim  for  them  the  merit 
of  economizing. 
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THE  OLD  YEAR,  — 1874. 

At  dead  of  night  the  Year  lies  down  to  die, 
With  shroud  of  snow  above  his  ice-cold 
breast 

Unwept  expires  he,  but  full  many  a  sigh 
From  hearts  that  sorrow  deeply,  lastingly, 
Is  heaved  for  those  he  hurried  to  their  rest. 

'Mid  surge  and  storm,  "La  Plata's"  gallant 
crew 

Met  on  the  mighty  deep  their  summons 
home ; 

While  they  who  loved  them  with  a  love  how 
true, 

Heard  in  the  blast  that,  shrieking,  round  them 
blew, 

A  voice  which  prophesied  their  hour  bad 
come. 

The  cup  of  some  held  yet  one  horror  more,  — 

An  isle  of  fire  amid  the  ocean  rose ; 
No  rescuing  ship,  no  near  and  friendly  shore, 
Saved  from  the  raging  flames  the  hundreds 
four 

Whose  peaceful  lives  have  met  such  tragic 
dose. 

Our  isle,  too,  hath  its  dangers ;  perils  dread 

Do^  at  each  step  our  unsuspecting  way. 
The  living  on  a  journey  start ;  the  dead 
By  scores  are  on  a  longer  journey  led. 
To  wait,  not  Christmas,  —  but  the  Judg- 
ment Day. 

And  oh  !  how  many  souls  by  sudden  call. 
Through  fell  disease,  old  age,  or  suffering 
sore. 

This  year  has  summoned  hence  I   The  tears 
that  fall 

By  beds  of  death,  on  funeral  bier  and  pall. 
Cease  not  one  hour  till  Time  shall  be  no 
more. 

Father !  to  Thee  we  bow.    Thy  stem  decrees 

Inscrutable  to  us  are.    This  we  know  ;  — 
Thou  numbcredst  each  precious  hair  of  these 
We  mourn ;  Thou  govemest  fire,  blast,  and 
seas; 

Therefore  we  trust,  though  our  beloved  lie 
,  low. 

Spectator. 


How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field. 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 

Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld. 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 
And  blushing  roses  for  mv  brow ; 

He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May-dews  ray  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage  ; 


He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net. 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing. 
Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me ; 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 

William  Blaki. 


[From  The  Transcript] 
WHEN  THE  SONG'S  GONE  OUT  OF  YOUR 
LIFE. 

"When  the  song's  gone  out  of  your  life,  yoa  cw't 
start  another  while  it's  a-ringine  in  your  ears,  but  it's 
best  to  have  a  bit  of  silence,  and  out  o*  that  may  be  a 
psalm  '11  come  by-and-by.'    [Edward  Garrett 

When  the  song's  gone  out  of  your  life, 

That  you  thought  would  last  to  the  end,  — 
That  first  sweet  song  of  the  heart, 

That  no  after  days  can  lend,  — 
The  song  of  the  birds  to  the  trees, 

The  song  of  the  wind  to  the  flowers, 
The  song  that  the  heart  sings  low  to  itself 

When  it  wakes  in  life's  morning  hours : 

"  You  can  start  no  other  song," 

Not  even  a  tremulous  note 
Will  falter  forth  on  the  empty  air. 

It  dies  in  your  aching  throat 
It  is  all  in  vain  that  you  try, 

For  the  spirit  of  song  has  fled — 
The  nightingale  sings  no  more  to  the  rose 

When  the  beautiful  flower  is  dead. 

So  let  silence  softly  fall 

On  the  bruised  heart's  quivering  strings ; 
Perhaps  from  the  loss  of  all  you  may  learn 

The  song  that  the  seraph  sings ; 
A  grand  and  glorious  psalm 

That  will  tremble,  and  rise,  and  thrill. 
And  fill  your  breast  with  its  grateful  rest, 

And  its  lonely  yearnings  stilL 


LOVE'S  SECRET. 

Never  seek  to  tell  thy  love ,-. 

Love  that  never  told  can  be  ; 
For  the  gentle  wind  doth  move 

Silently,  invisibly. 

I  told  my  love,  I  told  ray  love, 

I  told  her  all  my  heart, 
Trembling,  cold,  in  ghastly  fears, 

Ah !  she  did  depart ! 

Soon  after  she  was  gone  from  me, 

A  traveller  came  by, 
Silently,  invisibly, 

He  took  her  with  a  sigh. 

William  Blaki. 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
ERASMUS  — HIS  CHARACTER.* 

The  recent  appearance  of  two  new 
lives  of  Erasmus  —  one  in  French, 
the  other  in  English  —  naturally  attracts 
fresh  attention  to  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable personage  on  the  whole  field  of 
literary  history.  Many  things  conspire 
to  impart  to  the  name  of  Erasmus  an  ex- 
traordinary and  imperishable  interest. 
His  strongly-marked  personal  character 
and  the  stirring  incidents  of  his  life ;  the 
position  which  he  occupied  at  the  mo- 
mentous epoch  of  the  Reformation ;  his 
relations  to  Luther  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  Papacy  on  the  other  ;  his  vast  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar ;  the  unique  and  in- 
calculable service  which  he  rendered  to 
Christendom  as  the  editor  of  the  first 
Greek  New  Testament  ever  published ; 
the  influence  which,  by  means  of  his 
manifold  writings,  he  exerted  over  his 
own  and  succeeding  generations  ;  his  in- 
timate and  almost  chivalrous  friendship 
with  Dean  Colet  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
—  these  and  other  circumstances  con- J 
nected  with  his  life  and  character  have 
surrounded  his  name  with  an  attractive- 
ness amounting  almost  to  fascination, 
which,  of  its  kind,  is  probably  unexam- 
pled by  any  other  name  in  modern  his- 
tory. 

Yet,  until  recently,  Erasmus  has  been 
singularly  unfortunate  in  his  biographers. 
A  very  fragmentary  and  therefore  in- 
accurate delineation  of  his  conduct  and 
achievements  has  in  general  been  pre- 
sented. Nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  such  a  fact.  In  his  own 
age  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  any 
true  estimate  of  him  could  be  formed. 
Both  in  regard  to  Protestantism  and 
Popery  his  life  and  writings  offered  too 
many  points  of  antagonism  to  rendier  a 
fair  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  man 
and  his  work  a  thing  which  could  then, 
by  any  possibility,  be  produced.  And 

*  (i.)  Desiderii  Erasmi  R&ttroAtmi  Opera  omnia 
in  dtctm  tomos  dislincta^  cura  Clbsici.  Lugduni 
BaUvontm,  Mixxin. 

(2.)  ErMMtt  Pricttrseur  ei  Initiateur  de  V Esprit 
Modenu,  Par  H.  Durand  db  Laur.   Paris,  1873. 

(3.)  Erasmus:  his  Ltfe  and  Character  as  shown  in 
his  Correspondence  and  Worhs,  By  Robbkt  Black* 
uyDrummond,  B.A.  London,  1873. 


even  now  he  is  only  beginning  to  be  cor- 
rectly and  candidly  judged.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  to  books  of  recent  date, 
which  clearly  prove  that  the  partisan 
spirit  which  prevented  any  just  estimate 
of  Erasmus  from  being  reached  in  his 
own  day  still  lives  and  works  —  prepos- 
sesses authors  in  the  opinion  they  are  to 
form  regarding  him,  and  fatally  distorts 
the  image  of  the  man  which  they  think 
themselves  warranted  in  presenting  to 
the  world. 

But,  even  apart  from  the  operation  of 
such  prejudiced  feelings,  there  is  an- 
other very  sufficient  reason  why  but  few 
have  been  able  to  form  any  just  and  accu- 
rate estimate  of  Erasmus.  The  only 
way  of  doing  this  is  by  mastering  his 
works,  and  that  is  a  Herculean  task  in- 
deed. Let  any  one  glance  at  the  ten  huge 
folios  of  which  Le  Clerc^s  edition  con- 
sists,* and  he  will  soon  understand  why  it 
is  that,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  corner 
of  Erasmus'  character  has  been  seen  even 
by  some  of  those  who  have  professed  to 
know  him  best.  Great  has  been  the 
temptation  to  read  merely  the  "  Collo- 
quies," or  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  and  then 
from  these  to  express  an  opinion  respect- 
ing the  writer,  as  if  no  further  line  from 
his  pen  existed  at  the  present  day.  But 
this  is  about  as  fair  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  of  a  vast  cathedral  by  a  glance  int6 
its  chapter-house,  or  to  express  a  posi- 
tive opinion  as  to  the  general  character 
of  a  continent,  after  travelling  through 
one  or  two  of  the  smallest  kingdoms 
which  it  contains.  To  do  Erasmus  jus- 
tice, his  works  as  a  whole  must  be  stud- 
ied ;  and  that,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
is  truly  a  stupendous  task.  If  any  one 
wishes  work  to  last  him  a  lifetime,  let  him 
set  about  the  enterprise  of  mastering  the 
mighty  tomes  now  lying  before  us.  The 
question  has  often  been  propounded, 
what  single  author  would  best  supply 

*  This  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Leyden  edition, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  published.  It  is  very  ex- 
cellent and  complete,  but  unfortunately  does  not  con- 
tain Erasmus*  introductions  to  the  works  of  JerO^^c* 
which  are  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  best  of 
his  writings,  nor  the  brilliant  dialogue  "  yulius  Exciw 
sus^^  which  there  is  no  small  reason  for  ascribing  to 
him.  These  pieces  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Jortin'a  "  Life  of  Erasmus." 
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mental  pabulum  to  the  inhabitant  of  a 
solitary  island,  who,  on  being  banished  to 
it,  should  be  allowed  to  make  choice  of 
one  favourite  writer,  and  no  more  ?  Some 
have  named  Plato,  others  Cicero,  and 
others  Shakespeare  ;  but  to  our  mind  no 
one  can  for  a  moment  compare  with 
Erasmus.  Here,  in  these  endless  pages 
of  his,  there  is  reading  and  there  is  think- 
ing which  it  seems  scarce  possible  to 
exhaust.  And,  withal,  the  variety  is  as 
wonderful  as  the  mer^  bulk  seems  over- 
whelming. The  one  unfailing  character- 
istic of  Erasmus'  writings  is  erudition. 
But  with  that  everywhere  present,  they 
treat  of  the  most  diverse  topics,  and  ex- 
hibit the  most  changeful  styles.  There 
are  few  things  in  human  life  on  which  he 
does  not  touch,  and  none  of  which  he 
treats  that  are  not  illuminated  by  the 
play  of  his  wit,  or  illustrated  and  made 
plain  through  means  of  that  practical 
wisdom  by  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
distinguished. 

The  works  of  Erasmus  are  by  no  means 
very  easy  reading.  Portions  of  them, 
indeed,  such  as  his  devotional  writings 
and  his  letters,  are  simple  enough,  and 
will  be  easily  and  agreeably  got  through 
by  any  passable  Latin  scholar.  But  there 
are  two  things  that  render  most  of  his 
writings  toilsome  to  all  ordinary  readers. 
The  first  thing  is  their  terrible  prolixity,* 
and  the  second  is  the  recondite  allusions 
to  classical  authors  with  which  they 
abound.  Erasmus  was  a  literary  impro- 
visatore.  He  wrote  with  amazing  flu- 
ency; he  never  paused  to  correct  or 
condense  what  he  had  produced ;  his 
stock  of  words  never  failed  him ;  and  it 
really  seems  in  some  of  his  pieces  —  so 
manifold  are  the  ramifications  which 
spring  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  so 
continuous  the  stream  of  elegant  lan- 

•  Jortin,  indeed  (Vol.  II.  7a),  after  remarkiog  "that 
though  it  is  a  common  thing  for  those  who  have  been 
great  writers  so  to  spin  out  their  materials  that  the 
reader  rather  loses  his  time  than  gains  knowledge  the 
farther  he  proceeds  in  their  books,*'  adds,  "  Erasmus, 
on  the  contrary,  despatches  his  argument  with  concise- 
ness as  well  as  clearness,"  but  we  fear  there  are  not 
many  even  of  the  admirers  of  Erasmus  that  will  admit 
the  justice  of  this  compliment.  Erasmus  himself  con- 
fesses in  a  letter  to  Longolius,  —  **  Effundo  verius 
i|uam  Bcribo  omnia,  ac  molestior  est  recognoscendi 
quam  codendi  labor.' 


guage  which  rushes  from  his  pen  —  as  if 
there  were  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
go  on  forever.  All  this,  of  course,  tells 
heavily  on  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
And  then,  so  minute  and  multifarious 
was  his  classical  learning,  that  his  refer- 
ences, often  of  a  metaphorical  kind,  to 
obscure  passages  in  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
thors will  not  unfrequently  be  felt  puz- 
zling even  by  well-read  scholars.  In- 
stead of  expressing  a  thought  in  simple 
prosaic  language,  he  delights  to  wrap  it 
up  in  a  phrase  borrowed  from  some  an- 
cient writer,  with  whose  pages  few  at  the 
present  day  are  much  acquainted.  Read- 
ers of  the  ^''Encomium  Morut^^  will 
easily  verify  this  statement  by  a  refer- 
ence to  almost  any  page  of  that  work, 
perhaps  now  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
writings  of  Erasmus.* 

As  already  said,  the  only  satisfactory 
means  of  knowing  what  sort  of  a  man 
Erasmus  really  was,  is  by  studying  his 
character  as  revealed  in  such  a  collection 
of  his  writings  as  that  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  More  than  almost  any 
other  man,  Erasmus  lives  in  bis  works. 
We  see  in  these  all  the  phases  of  his 
mind  and  heart ;  his  points  of  weakness 
as  well  as  strength  are  fully  revealed,  and 
his  inward  man  is  as  vividly  depicted  by 
his  own  pen  as  his  outward  man  was 
pourtrayed  by  the  cunning  pencil  of  Hol- 
bein. It  is  to  this  sort  of  information 
regarding  him  that  we  shall  look  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  out  the  leading  features  of 
his  character ;  and  before  proceeding  to 

*  A  word  may  here  be  said  as  regards  the  style  ol 
Erasmus.  We  have  described  it  above  as  being  ele- 
gant," and  we  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
justly  so  characterised.  But  it  makes  no  pretensioD 
to  Ciceronian  refinements.  As  will  be  n<Hiced  further 
on,  Erasmus,  with  great  good  sense  and  equal  raillery, 
poured  contempt  on  those  in  his  day  who  sought  in 
their  writings  to  be  servile  echoes  of  the  great  master 
of  Roman  eloquence.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  howe^-er, 
that  he  did  not  take  more  pains  to  keep  his  own  style 
free  from  a  kind  of  mannerism  far  from  agreeable  to 
the  reader.  Envious  cavillers  nicknamed  him,  in  his 
own  day,  PorraphagiUt  ^rom  the  frequency  with  which 
the  adverb  "^rro*^  occurs  in  his  writings.  We  con- 
fess to  having  felt  his  constantly  recurring  use  of 
''^  siqnidemt^*  in  the  sense  of  assuredly^*  still  more 
disagreeable.  So  fond  was  Erasmus  of  this  word 
(used,  no  doubt,  also  by  others),  that  he  even  interpo- 
lates it  into  a  line  of  Juvenal,  quoting  Sai.  II.  83,  thus 
"  Nemo  siqnidtm  repente  fuit  turpissimus."  (Q^  IL 
95^) 
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do  this  we  shall  simply  notice,  in  a  few 
words,  the  two  new  lives  of  Erasmus 
named  above  as  having  recently  been 
given  to  the  world. 

Mons.  H.  Durand  de  Laur's  work  is 
one  of  great  interest  and  thoroughness. 
His  first  volume  is  entitled  "  Vie  (TEras- 
jw^,"  and  details -in  a  very  clear  and  excel- 
lent manner  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  scholar.  His  second  volume 
bears  the  title  "  CEuvre  (tErasme^^  and 
comprises  a  more  comprehensive  account 
than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  of  the  varied 
aspects  in  which  the  life-work  of  Eras- 
mus may  be  considered.  A  spirit  of  the 
most  entire  candour  and  impartiality  per- 
vades both  the  volumes,  and  the  estimate 
formed  of  both  the  man  and  his  work 
seems  to  us  marked  by  the  greatest  jus- 
tice and  penetration. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Drummond  is  also 
highly  creditable  both  to  his  industry 
and  acuteness.  His  two  volumes  do  not 
pretend  to  the  exhaustiveness  of  M.  de 
Laur's,  and  they  are  not  quite  so  lively 
or  interesting  as  we  think  they  might 
have  been ;  but  they  succeed  in  making 
the  reader  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
Erasmus.  They  supply  a  manifest  desid- 
eratum in  English  literature.  Few  read- 
ers have  access  to  Jcrtin's  "  Life  of  Eras- 
mus ; "  yet  that  has  been  until  now  the 
only  work  in  our  language  which  aimed 
at  being  at  all  complete  or  satisfactory. 
Erasmus,  so  far  as  known  in  this  country, 
has  hitherto  been  so  only  through  such 
sketches  as  that  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  Hallam's  "Literary  History," 
or  the  masterly  article  of  Dean  Milman, 
which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
July,  1859.*  Though  we  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  views  propounded  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  will  have  occasion  to 
criticise  some  of  them  in  the  sequel,  we 
heartily  congratulate  him  on  having  pro- 
duced the  best  "  Life  of  Erasmus  "  which 
has  as  yet  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

In  now  proceeding  to  the  task  which 

•  The  only  fault  which  can  be  found  with  the  two 
admirable  accounts  of  Erasmus  named -above,  is  their 
inevitable  sketdiineaa ;  but,  if  as  is  to  be  feared,  some 
knew  Erasmus  only  through  the  pages  of  Milner  or 
DfAobign^  their  views  of  him  cannot  fail  to  be  erro* 
«eo«ts  as  well  as  incomplete. 
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we  have  assigned  ourselves,  we  do  not 
mean  to  dwell  on  the  mere  outward  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  Erasmus.  These 
are  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  or,  if  not  so,  may  easily  be 
learned  from  the  commonest  source  of 
information.  Merely  premising,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  born  at  Rotterdam, 
probably  in  1467  (though  some  authori- 
ties fix  1465  and  others  1466  as  the  year 
of  his  birth),  and  died  at  Basle  in  1536, 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in  hu- 
man history,  we  shall  endeavour  in  what 
follows  to  illustrate  the  principal  ele- 
ments in  his  character,  and,  in  doing 
this,  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  most  im- 
portant works  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  presented  to  the  world. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  things  which 
will  strike  one  who  contemplates  the  his- 
tory of  Erasmus,  is  the  extraordinary  in- 
dustry which  he  displayed. 

This  appears  even  from  his  earliest 
years.  We  are  told  that,  while  yet  a  boy 
at  school,  he  had  the  whole  of  Terence 
and  Horace  by  heart ;  and  to  what  a  life 
of  diligence  did  that  youthful  feat  prove 
an  introduction  !  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  one  human  being  could  have 
accomplished  so  much.  We  may  divide 
the  writings  of  Erasmus  into  six  or  eight 
parts,  and  still  feel  that  any  one  of  these 
might  worthily  be  regarded  as  having 
been  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  We  may 
say,  —  Had  he  only  written  the  "  Collo- 
quies "  and  the  "  Praise  of  Folly  ; "  had 
he  only  edited  and  paraphrased  the 
Greek  New  Testament ;  had  he  only  col- 
lected and  commented  on  the  thousands 
of  Greek  and  Latin  proverbs  forming  the 
volume  of  Adagiaj^^  had  he  only  been 
the  author  of  such  a  vast  number  of  eru- 
dite and  instructive  letters ;  had  he  only 
issued  his  laborious  editions  of  Irenaeus, 
Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  others  of  the  fa- 
thers, with  Seneca,  Suetonius,  Aristotle, 
and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics  ;  had 
he  only  published  his  many  valuable 
treatises  on  classical  philology  and  practi- 
cal morality  —  he  would,  by  any  one  of 
such  achievements,  have  done  enough  to 
secure  for  himself  imperishable  renown. 
But  that  he  should  have  done  all  that 
has  been  mentioned  is  one  of  the  prodi- 
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gies  of  human  history.  We  sit  dumb 
with  astonishment  at  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  marvellous  display  of  intellect- 
ual activity,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any- 
thing comparable  to  it  in  the  lives  of 
more  than  perhaps  one  or  two  others  of 
the  sons  of  men.  The  mighty  labours  of 
Origen  among  the  ancients,  and  of  Gro- 
tius  among  the  moderns,  rise  up  before 
us ;  but  we  hesitate  to  place  even  these 
men  side  by  side  with  Erasmus,  in  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
in  their  respective  lives.*  And  with  re- 
gard to  more  ordinary  authors,  who  have 
nevertheless  done  much  for  the  world, 
and  secured  a  lasting  hold  on  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind,  we  feel  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  the  Erasmium  sidus^^  that  it 
shines  "  velut  inter  ignes  luna  minores,^^ 
Justly  did  Episcopius  style  Erasmus, 
**  Portentum  certe  seculi  sui,  et  Hoi- 
landicB  nostra  lumen  j"*^  and  well  might 
another  critic  of  the  time  say  of  him, 
"  Tot  volumina  conscripsit  quot  aliivix 
legere^"*  his  works  embracing  in  their  vast 
range  almost  everything  that  could  be 
gathered  either  from  patristic  or  classical 
antiquity. 

We  are  thus  led  to  remark  that,  when 
we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  our 
wonder  at  the  diligence  of  Erasmus  is 
still  further  increased.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  for  many  years  he  was 
very  poor,  and  had  to  seek  a  livelihood  by 
teaching  others,  while  he  was  neverthe- 
less amassing,  all  the  time,  his  own  vast 
erudition.  What  a  struggle  —  noble,  yet 
distressing  —  is  indicated  in  these  words, 
which  he  wrote  from  Paris  to  his  friend 
Battus  in  April,  1498  —  ''''Ad  Gracas 
literas  totum  animum  afipltcui;  statim- 
que  ut  pecuniam  accepero,  Graecos  pri- 
mum  auctores,  deinde  vestes  emam  ! " 
Moreover,  his  health  was  always  delicate, 
and  he  was  often  tortured  by  the  cruelest 
disease.f   Dreadful  is  it  to  read  of  the 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  interested 
to  find  in  the  wonderful  collection  of  Encomia  and 
Epitaphm  "in  laudem  Erasmi."  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  "Le  Clerc,"  the  following  words:  **  Si 
spectemus  illius  librorum  multitudinem,  non  falso  dix- 
erimus  ipsum  raulto  pnestare  non  tantum  Varroni,  qui 
tamen,  Fabio  teste,  omnia  pene  tradidisse  fcrtur,  sed 
tt^  fttazno  illi  Theologo  Origeni^  cujus  tamen  sena 
millia  Hbrorum  legisse  se  D.  Hieronymus  scribit." 

t  Multitudes  of  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the 
letters  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  gives  the  most  distress- 
ing account  of  his  health.  Let  the  following  extract 
suffice,  in  which  we  find  a  distinct  statement  that, 
ammo  in/racto^  he  still  pursued  his  labours,  notwith- 
standing the  learful  and  complicated  sufferings  which 
he  had  to  endure:  —  *'  Pituilae  successit  calculus,  adeo 
subinde  recurrente  milo,  ut  nuUus  esset  dies,  quin  aut 
conciperem,  aut  parturirem,  aut  parerem,  aut  a  partu 
decumbcrem,  quern  admodum  solcnt  puerperx.  Sto» 
machus  interim  sic  collapsus.  at  nullo  remedio  posset 
reiSituL    Mihi  natora  lethalis  est  inedia,  et  calculi 


agonies  which  for  many  years  he  endured 
from  calculus,  not  to  speak  of  the  other 
painful  maladies  which  overlook  him; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  never  remitted 
his  literary  toil.  On,  even  to  death  itself, 
his  fruitful  pen  was  still  grasped  and 
used,  though  it  truly  was,  as  he  himself 
pathetically  remarks  in  his  subscription 
to  his  last  letter,  " cegra  manu"  And 
then,  again,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  his 
incessant  wanderings  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  Not  his 
the  advantage  of  settling  down  for  life- 
long study  at  some  quiet  university,  with 
an  ample  library  within  easy  reach. 
Never  aid  he  find  a  refuse  of  which  be 
could  say  for  the  rest  of  Iiis  life,  Placet 
hie  requiescere  MusisP  Holland,  France, 
England,  Germany,  Switzerland  —  De- 
venter,  Paris,  Oxford,  Fribourg,  Basle, 
and  other  localities  all  became  for  a  brief 
period  his  temporary  abode,  while  he 
searched  one  place  after  another  for 
books  and  manuscripts.  Great  was  the 
amount  of  time  thus  spent  in  travelling, 
yet  even  that  was  far  from  wasted. 
Ambling  along  on  some  sorry  steed  which 
he  has  bought,  or  borrowed,  or  hired,  the 
mind  of  the  great  scholar  is  still  busy, 
and  books  are  mentally  composed  which 
are  soon  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  world. 
Very  pleasant  is  the  account  which  he 
gives  in  the  preface  to  the  "Praise  of 
Folly,"  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
of  the  way  in  which  that  most  amusing 
and  not  least  effective  of  all  his  works, 
sprang  up  in  his  mind,  and  became  ready 
to  be  transferred  to  paper  as  soon  as  op- 
portunity was  offered.  To  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Drummond  (i.  184)  — 

When  we  next  meet  Erasmus  (after  his  visit 
to  Rome  in  1509)  he  is  once  more  in  London, 
and  again  forming  part  of  the  family  circle  of 
his  dear  friend.  Sir  Thomas  More.  As  he 
was  riding  across  the  Alpine  snows  this  friend 
had  been  much  in  his  thoughts ;  and  how  odd 

nixus,  ani  sxpe  biduum  durabant  nihil  minus  i>atiuntar 
quam  cibum.  Itaque  quura  dolor  esset  quavis  morte 
gravior^  tamen  non  minus  erat  a  stomacho  coUapso 
periculi.  Quid  muhis?  lantum  hie  erat  calamitatis,  at 
vel  Nicolao  Egmondano  (a  theolo^an  of  Louvain,  and 
one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Erasmus),  fucrit  satis 
futurum.  At  interim  corporis  quamlibet  m^oiis  malis 
non  cessit  animus  infractus.  Prxter  alia  multa  absolvi 
Annotationcs  in  Novum  Testamentum :  aggressns  sum 
et  absolvi  intra  duos  ferme  menses  Paraplirasim  in 
Matthzum :  earn  absolutara  mitto  Cssari,  excepta  est 
magno  totius  aulas  farore."  —  Ep.  650,  p.  75a.  Thb 
whole  letter  should  be  read,  as  giving  a  very  vivid 
sketch  of  Erasmus  by  his  own  pen.  It  contains,  among 
much  else,  an  account  of  his  first  taste  of  real  BmT' 
gundyy  and  of  the  relief  it  gave  him.  He  exdaims, 
"  O,  felscem  vel  hoc  nomine  Burgundiam,  planeqne 
dignam  qux  mater  hominum  dicatur,  posteaquam  tale 
lac  habet  in  uberibosl"  As  for  the  wines  of  «he 
country,  he  declares  them  "  digoa  qua  bibaatar  ab 
haeretias." 
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it  was,  it  had  occurred  to  him,  that  the  wisest 
and  wittiest  man  that  he  knew  should  bear  a  I 
name  which  in  Greek  signifies  the  fooL   And  ! 
then,  no  doubt,  he  had  begun  to  think  how  i 
many  real  fools  there  were  in  the  world,  and 
what  various  forms  folly  assumed.    His  own  I 
experience  and  reading  furnished  him  with  \ 
abundant  examples;  and  before  his  journey 
was  at  an  end  a  kind  of  declamation,  in  which, 
onder  pretence  of  eulogizing  folly,  he  might 
turn  all  classes  of  men  into  ridicule,  had 
worked  itself  into  -  some  •  sort  of  shape  in  his 
thoughts.   Arrived  in  London,  he  seized  his 
pen,  and  in  about  a  week's  time  had  com- 
pleted one  of  the  famous  satires  of  the  world. 

But  we  cannot  leave  this  topic  of  the 
amazing  industry  of  Erasmus  without  no- 
ticing more  particularly  the  crowning 
proof  of  it  which  is  furnished  by  his  book 
of  "  Adages."  The  object  of  that  work 
was  to  collect  and  illustrate  all  the  prov- 
erbs —  or,  more  correctly,  all  the  striking 
and  suggestive  expressions  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
The  book  grew  from  a  comparatively 
small  beginning,  and  it  was  only  a  short 
time  before  Erasmus'  death  that  it  as- 
sumed the  colossal  proportions,  in  which 
it  exists  at  the  present  day.  As  finally 
left  by  its  author,  it  embraces  no  fewer 
than  4,251  adages,  each  of  which  is  ex- 
plained and  enforced,  but  some  at  far 
greater  length  than  others.  A  few  are 
despatched  in  three  or  four  lines ;  most 
have  eight  or  ten  times  that  space  as- 
signed them ;  while  page  after  page  is 
devoted  to  such  as  proved  specially  sug- 
gestive to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The 
we^th  of  learning  displayed  in  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  these  proverbs  is 
prodigious.  Every  corner  of  ancient  lit- 
erature seems  to  have  been  searched, 
both  for  the  expressions  themselves,  and 
then  for  matter  to  elucidate  their  mean- 
ing. They  are  arranged  in  no  kind  of 
order,  but  follow  one  another  as  dia- 
monds might  do,  if  falling  from  the  clouds 
upon  the  ground.  Among  the  more  in- 
teresting dissertations  (for  the  term  is 
not  inapplicableX  are  those  on  the  ex- 
pression Silent  Alcibiadisj^  Scara- 
bcms  aquilam  quarit^^^  ^^Fesiina  lente^'* 
^  Herculei  labores.^^  Under  the  first  of 
these  headings  Erasmus  illustrates  at 
great  length,  and  in  a  most  interesting 
manner,  t^e  maxim  that  "  things  are  not 
what  they  seem,^^  The  second  adage, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  contains  a 
long  and  very  humorous  account  of  the 
conflict  of  a  beetle  with  an  eagle,  ending 
in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  thus  con- 
veying, an>ong  otjier  lessons,  the  moral 
that  it  is  never  wise  to  scorn  even  appar- 


ently the  weakest  enemy.  In  explaining 
^^Festina  lente^^  the  writer  launches  into 
severe  invectives  against  those  in  his 
own  day,  who,  from  the  sordid  desire  of 
gain,  published  with  haste  and  careless- 
ness the  works  of  ancient  writers  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  eulogizes  highly  the 
celebrated  printers  Aldus  and  Froben, 
who  took  such  pains  with  the  works 
which  they  issued  through  the  press. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon 
these  and  other  interesting  adages,  but 
we  must  refer  at  somewhat  greater  length 
to  the  Herculei  labores,^^  7is  giving  us, 
in  the  words  of  Erasmus  himself,  an  ac- 
count of  the  enormous  toil  involved  in 
the  compilation  of  this  work.  After  stat- 
ing that  the  proverb,  "  Labours  of  Her- 
cules," might  be  taken  in  two  senses  — 
either  as  denoting  efiEorts  which  were  in 
themselves  stupendous,  or  exertions 
which  brought  but  little  advantage  to 
those  who  put  them  forth,  he  proceeds 
to  show  how  in  both  these  significations 
the  words  might  well  be  applied  to  him- 
self as  the  author  of  the  "  Adages."  As 
to  the  vast  labour  implied  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  work,  he  speaks  in  the 
following  strong  language  :  — 

Every  writer,  ancient  and  modern,  good  or 
bad,  wno  had  composed  either  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  in  whatever  style,  or  on  whatever 
subject,  had  not  merely  to  be  looked  through, 
but  to  be  most  thoroughly  and  carefully 
searched.  For,  adages  being,  like  gems,  mi- 
nute, escape  at  times  the  eyes  of  those  hunt- 
ing after  them  unless  the  very  greatest  pains 
are  taken.  They  have  to  be  first  dug  out 
before  they  can  be  collected.  And  who  can 
form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  infinite 
toil  involved  in  tracing  such  almost  invisible 
objects,  as  it  were,  the  whole  world  over? 
Human  life  is  scarcely  long  enough  for  one  to 
examine  and  consider  so  many  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  grammarians,  orators,  logicians, 
sophists,  historians,  mathematicians,  philoso- 
phers, theologians  —  to  enumerate  the  very 
titles  of  whose  writings  would  induce  fatigue  ; 
and  this  work  not  to  be  done  once  only»  but 
over  and  over  again  \ 

But,  as  he  goes  on  to  state,  worse  still 
remained.  Tiiere  was  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  manuscripts,  esp^ecially  of 
,  Greek  authors  ;  there  was  the  trouble  of 
treading  these,  often  dim,  decayed,  and 
worm-eaten,  aiter  they  had  been  found  ; 
there  was  the  perplexity  so.  frecjuenlly 
caused  by  the  blunders' of  transcribers 
and  commentators ;  and  there  was  the 
unrelieved  dryness  of  the  ta^k,  which  en- 
tailed only  weariness  and  exhaustion 
upon  the  writer,  wUatever  pleasure  might 
be  conveyed  to  the  reader.   Thesa  re* 
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marks  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  every 
one  what  truly  Herculean  toil  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Erasmus,  in  the  compilation  of  his 
adages.  That  volume  is  probably  the 
most  astonishing  monument  of  literary 
diligence  existing  in  the  world.  And 
however  the  **hamouHius  /iM"  must, 
in  most  cases,  be'  regarded  as  but  poorly 
furnished  with  intellectual  wealth,  that 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  case  if 
the  st'ng/f  book  in  question  happened  to 
be  the  "  Adagia  "  of  Erasmus.* 

We  next  notice  the  great  mental  per- 
spicacity, and  general  good  sense,  by 
which  Erasmus  was  distinguished. 

There  is  probably  no  author  that  has 
written  on  any  great  variety  of  topics, 
whose  opinions  succeed  so  well  in  gain- 
ing the  assent  of  the  majority  of  unprej- 
udiced readers  as  do  those  of  Erasmus.f 
-  With  him  there  are  no  extreme  statements, 
no  paradoxes,  no  violent  prejudices,  noth- 
ing, in  a  word,  against  which  impartial 
readers  feel  themselves  instinctively 
prompted  to  rebel.  His  writings  are  the 
perfection  of  common  sense.  He  had 
both  the  native  wit,  and  the  large,  well- 
considered  views  of  human  life,  to  which 
Horace  may  be  supposed  to  refer  when 
he  says  — 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  prindpiom  et 
fons, 

a  point  which  we  shall  now  briefly  illus- 
trate by  referring  to  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  works. 

And  here  the  immortal  "  Colloquies  '* 
at  once  present  themselves  for  notice. 
How  thoroughly  do  they  carry  the  good 
sense  of  the  reader  with  them  from  the 
first  line  to  the  last !  Whether  he  ex- 
poses the  laziness  and  self-indulgence  of 
the  monks,  or  inveighs  against  the  super- 
stitions which  prevailed,  or  guards  young 

*  Mistakes  of  course  occur  in  this  enormous  work  of 
Erasmus,  but  these  are  few  when  the  vast  mass  of 
matter  is  considered.  His  learning  is  rarely  at  fault  in 
tracing  the  **  Adages"  to  their  source.  We  hare, 
however,  observed  one  instance  in  which  later  scholars 
have  supplied  what  he  was  unable  to  furnish.  In  ex- 
plaining his  ^o4th  adage,  he  remarks,  "Celebratur 
apud  Latinos  hie  versiculus,  quocunque  natus  auctore, 
nam  in  praesentia  non  occurrit: 

*  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim.'  " 
This  line  occurs,  we  believe,  in  the  "  Alexandreis*'  of 
Philip  Gaultier,  a  poet  belonging  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  (We  fmd  that  Jortin  notices  this,  ii.  15?.) 

t  Perhaps  the  only  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extravagantly  strong  language  which  he  makes  use  of 
with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  No  con- 
siderate reader  will  go  along  with  him  in  such  a  declara- 
tion as  the  following:  Quantum  apud  alios  valeat 
auctoritas  Ecclesise,  netcio;  certe  apud  me  taninm 
valet,  ut  cum  Arianis  et  Pelagianis  sentire  possiro,  si 
Mx^>as«et  Eocleaa  quod  iUi  docuemnL'  —  905: 
Oi.  Hi.  ntt9> 
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people  against  being  ensnared  into  rash 
vows  of  celibacy,  or  dilates  on  the  wick- 
edness of  war,  or  touches  on  some  point 
of  general  human  interest,  he  never  fails 
to  carry  with  him  the  conviction  of  his 
readers  that  he  is  laying  down  sound 
rules  for  the  practical  guidance  of  their 
lives.  How  admirable  are  such  senti- 
ments as  the  following  in  the  colloquy 
between  ''a  soldier  and  a  Carthusian." 
Says  the  monk  (Erasmus  thus  hinting 
what  a  life  in  the  cloister  might  be)  to 
the  soldier,  who  had  expressed  nis  horror 
of  the  solitude  of  a  monastery :  — 

**  Do  you  see  here  the  Gospel  volume  ?  In 
this  book  He  talks  with  me,  who,  when  of  old 
he  joined  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaos, 
so  affected  them  with  His  conversation  that 
they  felt  not  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  but 
experienced  the  most  delightful  ardour  in 
their  hearts,  as  thej^  listened  to  those  words, 
sweet  as  honey,  which  issued  from  His  lips. 
In  this  book,  Paul,  and  Isaiah,  and  the  rest  of 
the  prophets,  talk  with  me.  While  reading 
it,  I  feel  the  presence  of  Chrysostom,  with  his 
winning  eloquence,  of  Augusrine,  of  Jerome, 
of  Cyprian,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
no  less  learned  than  they  are  eloquent"  SoL 

—  *•  But  in  the  meanwhile  you  live  the  life  of 
a  J[ew."  Car, —  "That  is  only  your  false 
notion :  it  is  a  Christian  life  we  aim  at,  if, 
alas  I  we  do  not  reach  it"  Sol,  —  "  You  place 
your  trust  in  your  use  of  particular  garments 
and  food,  your  observance  of  trifling  devo- 
tions, and  other  ceremonies,  while  you  neglect 
the  practice  of  Evangelical  piety."  Car,  — 
**  What  others  may  do  it  is  not  for  me  to 
judge.  I  am  very  far  from  trusting  in  these 
things,  and  ascribe  to  them  very  little  weight ; 
but  I  place  my  confidence  in  purity  of  heart, 
and  in  Christ" 

The  same  feature  in  the  character  of 
Erasmus  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  his 
celebrated  "  Ciceronianus^^  The  occasioo 
of  this  admirable  piece  (which,  by  the 
wa^,  appears  to  us  less  than  most  of  the 
wntings  of  its  author  to  deserve  the  cen- 
sure which  Dean  Milman  passes  upon  it 
of  being  "  too  prolix  '0  was  as  follows : 

—  There  was  then  a  small  knot  of  schol- 
ars, principally  Italians,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  a  close  and  exclusive  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Cicero  in  the  writing  of 
Latin.  Every  other  classical  author  was 
ignored,  and  no  word  or  phrase  was  em- 
(Moyed  unless  it  had  been  sanctioned  by 
their  idol.  So  far  did  the  Ciceroniaos 
carry  this  whim,  that  they  refused  to  ex- 
press Christian  ideas  except  through  the 
use  of  heathen  terminology,  and  conse- 
quently failed,  to  a  great  extent^  to  ex- 
press tbem  at  all.  Now,  here  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  dispUjof 
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tbe  good  sense  of  Erasmus,  and  very 
heartily  did  he  embrace  it.  The  dialogue 
which  he  composed  in  order  to  expose 
the  folly  in  question  overflows  with  hu- 
mour as  well  as  learning,  and  sweeps 
resistlessly  before  it  the  pedantic  non- 
sense against  which  it  was  directed. 
Nosoponus,  who  maintains  in  it  the  part 
of  Ciceronian^  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lowsWell,  1  hold  it  a  fixed  and 
necessary  rule,  and  one  which  must  be ; 
strictly  observed  by  every  writer  that 
aspires  to  the  honour  of  the  name  we 
bear,  that  he  must  not  use  such  words, 
common  though  they  be,  as  amo^  lego, 
scribOy  or  amor,  lectar,  scripior,  unless 
be  has  first  turned  up  his  index,  and  as- 
certained if  Cicero  makes  use  of  them." 
This  ridiculous  position  is  exposed  in  the 
happiest  fashion.  ''As  Quintilian  of 
old,"  it  is  said,  "  laughed  at  some  who 
thought  themselves  close  of  kin  to  Cicero 
because  they  sometimes  ended  a  clause, 
as  he  so  frequently  does,  with  tbe  words, 
*  esse  videatur,^  so  there  are  those  at  the 
present  day  who  fancy  themselves  Cicero, 
because  they  begin  their  works  with 
quan^uam,  etsi,  quum,  or  any  other  ex- 

Sression  with  which  the  great  master  of 
Loman  eloquence  commenced  bis  works." 
And  then  it  is  asked  —  "  But  what  could 
be  more  absurd,  or  more  unlike  the  true 
Cicero  than  to  have  nothing  Ciceronian 
except  such  insignificant  phrases  in  the 
exordium  ?  "  The  folly  of  attempting  to 
express  modem  thoughts,  of  a  literary, 
political,  or  religious  nature,  bv  means 
of  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  phra- 
seology of  one  who  had  never  such  con- 
ceptions in  his  mind,  is  set  forth  with 
overwhelming  force  both  of  argument 
and  wit.  It  is  especially  shown  how  un- 
worthy of  Christian  teachers  it  was  to 
endeavour  to  clothe  the  peculiar  truths 
of  tbe  Gospel  in  a  heathen  garb  ;  and  the 
fear  is  expressed  lest  a  hankering  after 
ancient  paganism  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
such  an  attempt.*  But  while  thus  con- 
demning and  ridiculing  the  Ciceronians, 
Erasmus  is  careful  to  guard  against  any 
appearance  of  depreciating  Cicero  him- 
self. Some  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
indeed  ever  said  in  praise  of  the  great 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  too  good  reasoD  for 
this  suspicion.  Cardinal  Bembo,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Ciceronians,  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
thorough  disbeliever  in  Christianity.  We  are  told  by 
Melch.  Adam  that  when  Sabinus,  Melancthon's  son- 
iih4xw,  visited  Italy*  Bembo  a&ked  him,  among  oilier 
questions,  what  was  the  opinion  of  Melancthon  respect- 
ing the  resurrection  and  a  future  state.  To  this  Sabi- 
Bos  repHed,  that  Melaocthoii's  writings  were  a  suffi- 
oeat  proof  of  his  belief  in  both  these  doctrines.  Upon 
this,  the  cardinal  exclaimed,  '*  1  should  regard  him  as 
t  a  mtt  aaa  ii  h«  did  oot  believe  theml " 


Roman  occur  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus. 
In  one  of  his  letters,*  he  says,  while 
resolutely  opposing  the  Ciceronians, 
"  For  the  rest,  I  reckon  myself  among 
those  who  regard  the  eloquence  of  Mar- 
cus Tullius  as  being  divine  rather  than 
human."  And  in  another  famous  pas- 
sage, which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting,  he  says,  in  words 
which  will  find  an  echo  in  many  more 
breasts  now  than  they  did  in  bis  own 
day,t  — 

While  the  first  place  in  point  of  authority 
is  ever  due  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  do  never- 
theless sometimes  meet  with  sayings  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  heathens,  even  in  the 
poets,  of  so  pure,  and  holy,  and  divine  a 
nature,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  some 
gracious  power  was  at  work  in  their  soul  when 
they  wrote  them.  And  it  may  possibly  have 
been,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  shed  forth 
over  a  wider  space  than  we  generally  suppose. 
Many,  truly,  are  to  be  ranked  amon^  the 
saints,  who  do  not  find  a  place  in  our  lists  of 
them.  I  freely  acknowledge  to  my  friends  my 
own  feeling,  which  is  this,  —  I  cannot  read 
the  treatises  of  Cicero  on  old  age  or  friend- 
ship, or  his  works  entitled  "  De  Officiis,^  and 
"  TUscidana  Quastiones"  without  sometimes 
pausing  to  kiss  the  page,  and  to  think  with 
reverence  on  that  holy  soul  inspired  by  a 
celestial  Deity. 

Yet,  with  all  this  enthusiastic  affection 
for  Cicero,  the  good  sense  of  Erasmus 
kept  him  far  from  sharing  in  the  servile 
and  silly  adulation  of  the  so-called  Cice- 
ronians. 

And  now,  let  us  glance  at  his  treatise, 
"Z?/  Ubero  Arbitrio^^  as  exhibiting,  in 
quite  a  different  field,  the  sterling  sense 
of  Erasmus.  All  our  unprejudiced  au- 
thorities here  agree  in  reprobating  the 
paradoxes  of  Luther,  and  in  commending 
the  sober  statements  and  arguments  by 
which  Erasmus  met  them.  M.  de  Laur 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  treatise 
on  free-will  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his 
second  volume.  He  sums  up  very 
strongly  against  Luther,  and  in  favour  of 
Erasmus.  **  The  doctrine  of  Luther,"  he 
says  (ii.  428),  **  tended  to  refer  everything 
to  a  single  cause,  and  to  do  away  witli 
secondary  causes  :  it  pointed  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  afterwards  followed  by 
Spinoza  —  it  ended  logically  in  fatalism. 
.  .  .  Luther  has  on  his  side  a  show  of 
logic,  biting  raillery,  red-hot  passion,  and 
a  vehemence  which  carried  everything 
before  it.  Erasmus  again  has  on  his 
side,  delicate  irony,  good  sense,  reason, 
thought  which  takes  account  of  realities, 

•  5/.  iiit,  Op.  IV.  1430. 
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in  a  word,  truth  which  triumphs  over 
mere  paradoxes.''  Hallam  remarks 
("  Literary  History,"  i.  362),  that  when 
Erasmus  published  bis  diatribe  De  U' 
bero  Arbitrio^^  he  — 

Selected  a  topic  upon  which  Luther,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  reasonable  men,  was  very 
open  to  attack.    Luther  answered  in  a  treatise, 

De  Servo  Arbitrio^'*  flinching  not,  as  suited 
his  character,  from  any  tenet  because  it 
prejudice.  The  controversy  ended  with  a  re- 
ply of  Erasmus,  entitled  "/^//rrAr/w/^-x."  ,  .  . 
seemed  paradoxical,  or  revolting  to  general 
Luther  on  most  occasions,  though  not  uni- 
formly, acknowledged  the  freedom  of  the  will 
as  to  mdifferent  actions,  and  also  as  to  what 
they  called  the  works  of  the  law.  But  he 
maintained  that,  even  \Mien  regenerated  and 
sanctified  by  faith  and  the  Spirit,  man  had  no 
spiritual  free-will ;  and,  as  before  that  time  he 
could  do  no  good,  so  after  it  he  had  no  power 
to  do  ill ;  nor  indeed  could  he,  in  a  strict 
sense  do  either  good  or  ill,  God  always  work- 
ing in  him,  so  that  all  his  acts  were  properly 
the  acts  of  God,  though  man*s  will  bein^  of 
course  the  proximate  cause,  they  might,  m  a 
secondary  sense,  be  ascribed  to  nim.  It  was 
this  that  Erasmus  denied,  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrine  afterwards  held  by  the  Coundl  of 
Trent,  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  we 
may  depend  on  the  statements  of  writers  of 
autnority,  by  Melancthon  and  most  of  the 
later  Lutherans. 

Mr.  Drummond  remarks  (ii.  201)  — 

Luther,  in  his  zeal  to  ascribe  everything  as 
concerns  human  salvation  to  divine  grace,  had 
expressed  himself  with  an  extravagance  which, 
whether  or  not  it  was  justified  by  the  language 
of  Sl  Au^^tine,*  at  all  events  went  beyond 
the  teachmgs  of  the  great  majority  ot  the 
Fathers  and  the  schoolmen,  and  was  opposed 
to  what  was  understood  to  be  the  orthodox 
faith  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  utterly 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  free- 
will in  man,  and  maintained  that  all  human 
actions  are  the  result  of  an  inflexible  neces- 
sity. 

He  adds  with  regard  to  the  treatise  of 
Erasmus  on  the  will  — "  In  this  excel- 
lent little  work  Erasmus  undertakes  to 
defend  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  its  mild- 
est form,  and  pleads  eloquently  for  human 
responsibility,  contending  that,  from  the 
Apostles  down,  free-will  had  never  been 
wholly  denied,  except  by  the  Manichaeans 
and  Wickli£E."t   It  is  indeed  impossible 

•  "  Luther  himself  could  scarcely  have  used  stronger 
language  than  this  sentence  which  Erasmus  quotes, 
without  exact  reference,  from  St  Augustine,  —  •Deum 
et  bona  et  mala  operari  in  nobis,  et  sua  bona  opera 
remunerare  in  nobis,  et  sua  mala  opera  punire  in 
nobis.'  "  This  language  will  suggest  to  the  reader  the 
fearful  lengths  to  which  the  strictly  predestinarian 
party  were  prepared  to  go  in  maintaining  their  position. 

t  I^Aubign^  d  course,  stands  by  Luther  in  this 


that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  can 
ever  allow  them  long  to  rest  in  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  Luther.  In  the  terse 
though  characteristically  rugged,  words 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  when  referring  to  this 
subject,  **  We  know  that  we  are  free,  and 
there's  an  end  on't."  Scripture,  more- 
over, proceeds  throughout  on  the  suppo- 
sition that,  in  regard  to  the  loftiest  spir- 
itual acts,  as  weU  as  the  most  ordinary 
natural  processes,  mankind  are  still  pos- 
sessed of  the  imperial  faculty  of  will 
"  Ye  will  not  (ph  eiXere,  John  v.  40)  come 
to  me  that  ve  might  have  life,"  are  the 
words  in  which  Christ  complained  of 
the  Jews  of  old,  words  which  would  be 
meaningless  and  mocking,  if  those  ad- 
dressed were  in  the  condition  which 
Luther  represented.  At  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  God  is  sov- 
ereign over  all,  and  that  man  is  depend- 
ent on  His  grace.  This  was  fully  sudmit- 
ted  by  Erasmus,  in  words  as  strong  and 
explicit  as  those  in  which  he  asserted 
human  freedom  and  consequent  respon- 
sibility. His  great  merit  lay  in  maintain- 
ing both  truths,  without  presumptuously 
striving  to  reconcile  them.*  In  this  as 
in  so  many  other  questions,  his  native 
good  sense  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the 
conclusion,  in  which  all  theologians  and 
philosophers  of  mark  seem  to  have 
agreed  at  last  to  acauiesce  with  respect 
to  this  long-continued  controversy,  name- 
ly, that  man  has  a  true  will  of  his  own, 
and  may  exert  it  either  for  his  future 
good  or  evil,  while  God  is,  at  the  same 
lime.  Ruler  over  all,  and  the  Author  of 
all  good  throughout  the  universe,  but 
that  fully  to  harmonize  these  two  truths, 
and  show,  on  the  principles  of  strict 
logic,  how  absolute  independence  of  God, 
on  the  part  of  man,  is  avoided  on  the  one 
hand,  and  utter  fatalism  is  escaped  on 
the  other,  transcends  the  faculties  of 
which  the  most  gifted  of  our  race  are  at 
present  possessed. 
We  have  said  that  the  native  perspi- 


controTersy  at  all  hazards.  Milman's  treatment  of 
the  subject  appears  to  us  the  least  satisfactory  port  of 
his  essay.  While  seeming  distinctly  to  hold  that 
Erasmus  had  the  truth  on  his  side,  he  nevertheless 
speaks  of  the  fatalistic  treatise  of  Luther  as  possessing 
an  "  infelt  and  commanding  religiousness,  which,  by 
its  power  over  ourselves,  reveals  the  mystery  of  its 
wonderful  power  over  his  own  generation,"  aiod  pro- 
ceeds, as  we  think  very  tmjustly,  to  depreciate  the  woric 
of  Erasmus. 

*  On  this  point,  Vives  writes  to  Erasmus  as  follows 
The  king  referred  to  is  Henry  VIII. :  — "Regi  est 
heri  tuus  liber  redditus  'De  Libero  Arbitrio:*  ex  quo 
inter  sacra  legit  pagellas  aliquot^  et  ostendit  sibi  pcrpls- 
cere;  ait  se  perlectnrum;  indicatnt  mihi  locum,  quo 
dicit  se  impense  delectaturo,  qaum  deterres  homines 
ab  immodica  perscrutatione  Mytonun  diviiue  lUios 
magesutis.''  0^.  111.899.) 
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cacity  of  Erasmus  enabled  him  in  many 
respects  to  anticipate  conclusions  which 
are  now  generally  accepted  ;  and  we  shall 
here  adduce  a  few  of  these  from  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  As 
Is  well  known,  Erasmus  at  first  rejected 
the  famous  text  of  the  "  heavenly  wit- 
nesses "  (I  John  V.  7,  8)  as  spurious,  and 
having  no  claim  to  be  received  as  part  of 
the  sacred  volume.  He  was  afterwards 
induced,  sorely  against  his  judgment,  to 
admit  it;  but  nothing  is  more  agreed 
upon  by  Biblical  critics,  at  the  present 
day,  than  that  his  original  decision  was  a 
sound  one,  and  that  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  expunged.  Again,  he 
resolutely  contended  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  should  not  be  ranked  among 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Endless  was  the 
controversy  which  this  opinion  caused 
him  with  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  similar  charac- 
ter. But  his  mind  never  wavered  on  the 
matter,*  although  he  expressed  himself 
ready,  on  this  and  all  other  subjects,  to 
yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
And,  at  the  present  day,  he  has  almost 
the  whole  learned  world  on  his  side. 
Scarcely  any  critic  of  note  now  maintains 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  be 
the  immediate  production  of  St.  Paul, 
however  much  it  may  reflect  his  ideas, 
and  belong  to  his  circle  of  friends.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  question  as  to  the 
original  language  of  St.  Matthew.  In 
opposition  to  prevailing  tradition,  Eras- 
mus maintained  that  the  first  gospel  was 
written  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew. 
His  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  the  tradition,t  and 
the  undeniable  phenomena  presented  by 
the  writing  itself.  The  whole  style  of 
the  document  as  it  now  exists  ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  quotations  from  the  Old 

*  It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  speaks  of  "Paulus 
Kribens  Hebrajis*'  (in  Ps.  bcxxiv.) ;  but  this  is  merely 
to  ose  popular  language  for  the  moment,  while  his 
critical  judgment  remained  undisturbed. 

t  Erasmus,  referring  to  the  tradition  that  St.  Matthew 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  says  (on  Matt.  viiL  23),  "  Quod  ipsum 
mihi  non  fit  verisimile,  cum  nemo  sat  idoneis  argu- 
mentis  tcstetur  se  vidiss6  ullum  illius  Hebraic!  voiu- 
niais  vestigium."  M.  De  Laur  remarks  on  this  (ii. 
27J.  Comp.  Note  I.  at  end  of  volume) :  —  **  Ici  Eras- 
nie  se  trompe ;  Saint  Jerome  le  dit  express^ment  dans 
son  Catalogue  des  icrivains  ecclesiastiqws^  au  mot 
Mathieu.*'  No  doubt  Jerome  believed  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  work  "  De  Vir.  illus.^^  that  Matthew 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  that  be  had  seen  a  copy  of  the 
veriuble  original  at  Beroea.  But,  as  is  well  known,  he 
greatly  modmed  this  opinion  in  subsequent  works,  and 
»  very  far  from  repeatmg  his  belief  that  he  himself  had 
seen  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  so  that  the 
statentent  of  Erasmus  nuoted  above  must  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  correct.  We  think,  therefore,  that  M  De 
Laur  is  unfortunate  in  adducing  this  example  in  proof 
«<  th*  ^^Ugh-eW  of  Erasmus,  as  he  does,  VoL  II.  530. 


Testament  appear  in  it ;  the  retention  of 
isolated  Aramaic  expressions ;  the  ex- 
planations of  these  which  are  occasional- 
ly given  in  Greek  ;  and  other  reasons, 
clearly  evince  the  originality  of  our  ex- 
isting Gospel,  and  cannot  be  neutralized 
by  any  amount  of  tradition.  This  is 
now  beginning  to  be  generally  felt;  and 
another  tribute  is  thus  paid  to  the  critical 
perspicacity  of  Erasmus.  Space  will  allow 
us  to  touch  on  only  one  other  point, —  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostles 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  Greek.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  miracle  of  Pen- 
tecost implied  the  conveyance  of  a  su- 
pernatural acquaintance  with  any  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  strenuously  maintained 
that  the  Apostles  learned  Greek,  just  as 
other  people  did,  by  hearing  it  spoken 
around  them.*  Dreadful  was  the  odium 
which  this  opinion  drew  forth  against 
him  ;  and  almost  pathetic  were  the  ap- 
peals at  times  addressed  to  him,  that  he 
would  abandon  it.f  But  in  vain.  He 
could  not  hold  otherwise  than  that  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  pervaded 
as  it  is  by  numerous  solecisms,  and 
marked,  according  to  the  person  using  it, 
by  distinct  local  and  individual  peculiar- 
ities, was  gained  (to  use  the  words  of  Ne- 
ander),  "  according  to  the  natural  laws  of 
lingual  acquirement ; and,  in  this  again, 
his  clearness  of  critical  insight  enabled 
him  to  anticipate  what  is  now  the  estab- 
lished conviction  of  almost  all  Biblical 
scholars. 

Another  salient  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Erasmus  now  demands  our  atten- 
tion—  the  wit  and  geniality  of  disposi- 
tion which  he  possessed. 

This  might  have  been  noticed  before 
anything  else,  as  being  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  trait  in  the  character  of  Eras- 
mus. But  facetiousness  has  been  so 
often  spoken  of  in  connection  with  his 
name,  as  if  it  absorbed  all  his  other  quali- 
ties, that  we  were  anxious  to  place  in  the  . 
foreground  some  more  substantial  char- 
acteristics. And  having  done  so,  we 
have  now  to  remark  that,  like  all  really 
healthy  souls,  Erasmus  had  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humour ;  we  must  add  further, 
that  he  could  scarcely  restrain  it  from 
overflowing,  whatever  the  subject  of 
which  he  treated.  Far  too  hastily  has  he, 
on  this  account,  been  pronounced  by 
some  "a  trifler"  —  one  who  could  not 

•  "  E  vulgi  colloquio  didiccrunt"    XnActx.  38. 

t  See,  e.g.^  the  very  earnest  letter  of  Eck,  '*  Eras" 
Op.  111.  a^.  Eck  maintained  that  the  Apostles  **  non 
a  Graecis  sed  a  Spiritu  sancto  Oraeciutem  didicerunu*' 
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take  a  serious  view  even  of  the  most  sol- 
emn questions.  As  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  no  charge  could  be  more  unjust.  It 
has  proceeded  from  men  who  were  either 
themselves  totally  destitute  of  humour, 
and  therefore  could  not  appreciate  it  in 
others,  or  who  had  only  a  very  inaccurate 
and  incomplete  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  Erasmus.  They  have  mis- 
taken his  wit  for  levity,  his  frequent 
scoffs  at  superstition  for  a  general  scep- 
ticism in  regard  to  religion,  his  abiding 
hilarity  of  spirit  for  the  thoughtlessness 
of  one  who  had  never  faced  the  sterner 
problems  of  existence.  Some  have  even 
classed  him  with  Voltaire,  although  the 
likeness  between  them  is  of  the  most  su- 
perficial kind,  while  the  disparity  is  wide 
and  essential.  Both  were  men  of  great 
acuteness,  of  trenchant  wit,  and  of  un- 
yielding pertinacity  in  attacking  what 
they  believed  to  be  erroneous.  But  the 
parallel  extends  no  farther.  Erasmus 
had  not  a  particle  of  that  malignant  feel- 
ing against  Christianity,  which  was  so 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Voltaire. 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  shall  by-and-by 
show,  he  was,  according  to  tfie  light 
which  he  possessed,  of  the  most  sincere 
and  humble  piety.  If  his  wit  sometimes 
led  him  too  far  (as  we  believe  it  did)  in 
his  treatment  oi  sacred  subjects,  it  is 
clear  to  every  candid  reader  that  he  was 
betrayed,  without  meaning  it,  into  the  of- 
fensive or  irreverent  expression,  and  that 
a  very  different  spirit  guided  his  pen, 
when  treating  of  sacred  topics,  from  that 
which  dictated  the  utterances  of  the  bril- 
liant but  irreligious  Frenchman. 

No  one  can  study  the  well-known  por- 
trait of  Erasmus  by  Holbein,*  without 
feeling  that  it  is  a  countenance  indicative 
of  the  deepest  springs  of  humour.  Wit 
seems  twinkling  in  these  peering  e3'es, 

Besides  frequently  painting  Erasmus,  Holbein  in- 
serted most  grotesque  and  amusing  pictures  in  the 
**  Praise  of  Folly,"  and  these  arc  admirably  reproduced 
in  the  edition  of  Leyden.  A  curious  storv  is  told  of 
this  famous  artist  which  may  be  here  bried^  narrated. 
When  on  his  way  from  his  native  land  to  Englandt  he 
wished  to  stay  some  days  at  Strasbourg,  and  applied  to 
the  most  emment  painter  in  that  city  for  temporary 
employment  He  was  asked  to  give  some  proof  of  his 
artistic  ability,  and  he  did  so  by  painting,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  wished-for  employer,  a  fly  on  the  face  of  a 

Sicture  which  had  just  been  finished.  He  then  imme- 
iately  left  the  house,  and  pursued  his  journey.  The 
painter  on  his  return  went  to  inspect  his  work,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  its  appearance,  but  noticed,  as  he 
thought,  that  a  fly  had  settled  upon  the  face.  He  went 
np  to  dislodge  the  intruder,  and  tried  to  do  so  once  and 
again,  but  the  fly  refused  to  move.  At  length  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  no  real  fl^',  but  only  an  imitation, 
and  was  so  fllled  with  admiration  of  the  skill  implied  in 
its  execution,  that  he  could  not  rest  until  its  author  was 
discovered ;  and  after  long  time  and  pains  found  that  it 
was  Holbein. 


and  playing  about  the  corners  of  that 
wide  but  shapely  mouth.  We  feel  sure 
that,  could  these  lips  only  speak  to  us, 
some  quip  or  joke,  or  merry  conceit, 
would  speedily  regale  our  ears.  And 
when  we  turn  to  the  life  and  writings  of 
Erasmus,  how  abundantly  is  this  antici- 
pation verified.  His  impromptu  sallies 
of  wit  were  often  of  the  happiest  char- 
acter. What,  for  example,  could  have 
been  better  than  the  reply  he  gave  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  when  asked  what  he 
thought  of  Luther?  "Luther,'*  said 
Erasmus,  "has  committed  two  great 
faults  :  he  has  touched  the  pope*s  crown 
and  the  monks'  bellies."  How  one  longs 
to  have  been  present  at  that  first  meet- 
ing of  More  and  Erasmus,  when,  without 
having  been  made  known  to  each  other, 
both  stood  self-confessed  by  the  brilliancy 
of  their  talk,  and,  according  to  the  com- 
mon account,  no  sooner  had  the  Conti- 
nental stranger  exclaimed,  Aut  iu  cs 
Morus  aut  nullus,^^  than  the  vivacious 
Englishman  answered,  Auttues  Eras- 
mus  aut  diabolus,^^  Whether  this  story 
be  true  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  extraordinary  flow  of  humour 
which  would  take  place  when  two  such 
spirits  chanced  to  meet.  The  mirthful- 
ness  of  Erasmus  was,  in  truth,  unquench- 
able. Even  when  suffering  under  the 
horrible  agonies  of  that  disease  which  so 
long  afilicted  him,  nothing  could  prevent 
him  from  having  his  joke  at  **  Rex  calcu- 
lus,^'ox  Rhetor  calculus^  And  to  the 
end  this  buoyancy  of  heart  endured.  We 
are  told  that  when,  but  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  he  was  visited  by  his  friends, 
Froben,  Amberbach,  and  Episcopius,  he 
playfully  reminded  them  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job,  and  asked  where  were 
their  torn  mantles,  and  the  ashes  to 
be  sprinkled  upon  their  heads.  This 
brings  to  our  remembrance  the  humor- 
ous expressions  which  continued  to  flow 
from  the  lips  and  pen  of  Sydnev  Smith 
even  to  the  last,  and  which,  in  his  case 
as  in  that  of  Erasmus,  were  accompanied 
by  a  benignity  and  sweetness  that  seemed 
to  rob  the  approach  to  the  dark  valley  of 
more  than  half  its  gloom.* 

*  Like  all  thoroughl]^  good-tempered  nten,  Erasmus 
could  heartily  enjoy  a  joke,  though  made  at  his  own 
expense.  As  he  himself  says,  **Tantam  vim  habet 
lepos,  et  jucunditas  sermonis,  ut  etiam  in  oo«  apt* 
tortis  dicteriis  delectemur.'*  He  was  certainly  me 
best-abused  man  of  his  day,  both  by  Protestants  and 
Papists,  and  the  silliest  puna  were  made  upon  his  name. 
He  was  stvled  Errasmus  ab  errando,"  "  Arasmits 
ab  arando,"  "  Eratimu  ab  asino,*'  but  he  bore  both 
abuse  and  banter  wonderfully  well.  One  of  the  nanj 
plays  upon  his  name  occurs  in  these  lines  sogsestcd  in 
nis  epitaph,  — 
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Wit  usually  evaporates  in  any  attempt 
at  translation  into  another  language ; 
and,  to  appreciate  that  of  Erasmus,  his 
works  must  be  read  in  the  original.  The 
most  generally  interesting  are  the  "  Col- 
loquies," and  the  "  Praise  of  Folly  "  (to 
which  we  have  already  referred),  the 
"Similes,"  the  "Apophthegms,"  and  the 
"  Preacher."  In  the  "  Similes,"  we  have 
a  collection  of  ufs  and  sid'a  probably  un- 
equalled in  all  literature,  and  generally 
of  the  most  pointed  character.  The 
"Apophthegms  "contain,  in  eight  books, 
a  vast  body  of  sparkling;  anecdote,  and, 
next  to  the  "  Adages,"  suggest,  more 
vividly  than  any  of  his  other  writings, 
the  vast  erudition  of  the  author.  Eras- 
mus himself  complained  of  his"£ccle- 
siastes,"  or  "  Preacher,"  that  it  was  com- 
posed somewhat  against  the  grain  — 
"  mihi  quidem  hoc  argumentum  nunquam 
arrisit.^*  It  was  undoubtedly  written  in 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  amid 
great  suffering,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  death  could  not  be  far  off.  Yet  to 
our  mind  it  is  one  of  its  author's  wisest 
as  well  as  wittiest  productions.  Like 
most  of  his  works,  it  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  unduly  prolix,  ^)ut  it  is  neverthe- 
less most  delightful  as  well  as  profitable 
reading.  As  a  practical  treatise  on 
homiletics  we  have  never  seen  its  equal. 
Its  tone  will  be  obvious  from  a  single 
sentence.  "  Deplorably  does  that  man 
err  who  imagines  that  he  can  attain  to  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture,  unless  breathed 
upon  by  the  same  Spirit  that  inspired  it. 
And  not  less  does  he  err  who  believes 
that  he  can  perform  the  part  of  a  true 
preacher,  unless  full  of  that  heavenly 
Spirit  without  whom  no  one  can  call 
Jesus  Lord.  It  is  He  who  imparts  both 
the  heart  and  the  tongue  of  fire."  A 
good  deal  of  the  first  and  fourth  books 
might  perhaps  with  advantage  have  been 
omitted,  but  the  second  ana  third  books 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  val- 
uable advice  to  preachers,  in  a  style  full 
of  interest  and  attractiveness. 

But  it  is  in  his  correspondence,  and 
some  of  his  "  Adages,"  that  the  geniality 
of  Erasmus*  disposition  is  most  fully 
expressed.  His  letters  overflow  with  the 
tenderest  affection  for  his  friends,  and 
with  the  warmest  tribute  to  their  worth. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote,  and  we 
must  be  content  with  simply  referring  to 

"Hie  Jacet  Ertwrmut  qui  9aondani  bonus  erat  mas ; 

Kodere  qui  soUtus,  rodittir  a  vennibus." 
Tortin  {ii.  133)  says  of  this,  that  *'it  is  so  saperlatiTely 
bad  that  it  deserves  on  that  account  to  be  transcribed : " 
the  falae  quantities  probably  disgusted  him. 


his  sketches  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (Ep. 
447),  of  the  printer  Froben  (Ep,  922), 
of  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(EccUs,  Op,  V.  810),  and  of  the  young 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  the 
"  Adage  "(6M.  II.  554)  entitled  ''Spariam 
nactus  esy  nanc  omaP  In  these,  and 
many  other  passages,  the  warmth  of 
Erasmus'  heart  is  strikingly  revealed ; 
and  the  cordiality  of  his  attachments,  as 
well  as  his  abiding  gratitude  for  any  kind- 
nesses conferred  upon  him,  make  them- 
selves strongly  felt.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  those  genial 
sketches  of  his  friends  which  he  presents, 
is  that  in  which  he  delineates  the  char- 
acter of  the  holy  monk  Vitrarius,  and 
compares  it  with  that  of  Dean  Colet. 
We  hardly  know  any  passage  in  all  litera- 
ture more  beautiful  than  this  (Eras,  Ep, 
435),  more  graphic  in  its  details,  more 
elevated  in  its  tone,  more  sympathetic 
with  all  that  is  pure  and  Christlike  in 
human  conduct.*  No  one  can  read  it 
without  conceiving  the  highest  admira- 
tion both  for  those  whom  it  so  lovinglv 
portrays,  and  for  the  man  who  could  with 
his  whole  heart  describe  such  excellence. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  how  often,  as 
Erasmus  met  with  the  friends  on  whose 
merits  he  dwells  with  so  much  ardour,  the 
saying  of  Horace  must  have  been  ful- 
filled— 

O  qui  complexus,  et  gaudia  quanta  f  uenint  I 

while  we  are  sure  he  would  have  added 
with  the  genial  Roman, 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amica 

And  now  we  have  to  notice  the  bold- 
ness and  independence  of  judgment 
which  must  strike  every  impartial  reader 
as  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Erasmus. 

It  has  indeed  become  common  to  speak 
of  the  "  timid  "  Erasmus,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  epithet. 
One  of  his  friends,  describing  his  char- 
acter after  his  death,  uses  the  following 
language,  which  probably  sums  up  the 
prevailmg  impression  regarding  him  :  — 
"  Meticulosior  fuit^  ei  iimens  offensionunty 
aique  hoc  unice  in  vita  studuit^  ut  omni- 
um ordinum  et  generum  benevolentiam 
colligeret,^^  But  this  statement  must  be 
taken  with  large  qualification.    If  his  ex- 

*  This  roost  charming  letter  was  addressed  in  15 19 
by  Erasmus  to  his  Protestant  friend,  Jonas.  **  Spatiis 
exclusus  iniouis,"  we  cannot  venture  to  quote  from  it 
as  we  should  not  know  where  to  stop.  This  one  sen- 
tence maybe  given  from  its  dose,  — "Si  me  audies, 
Jona,  non  duoitabis  hos  duos  Divorum  adscribere 
catalogo :  etiamsi  nullus  unquam  Pontifex  eos  referat 
in  canonem." 
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cessive  love  of  peace  led  Erasmus  at 
times  to  disguise  or  conceal  bis  opinions, 
it  may  with  equal  truth  be  af^rmed  that, 
viewing  his  writings  as  a  whole,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  about  them  which  will 
strike  a  reader  more  than  the  audacity 
by  which  they  are  distinguished. 

Look,  for  example,  at  his  persistent  at- 
tack on  prevailing  superstitions.  Long 
before  Luther  was  heard  of,  Erasmus 
had,  in  the  boldest  tones,  proclaimed  the 
need  for  reformation  in  the  Church. 
He  spared  none,  from  the  pope  himself 
down  to  those  mendicant  monks  who 
were  the  plague  of  his  life.  Listen  to  the 
following  words  written  in  1509,  and  then 
let  any  one  venture  to  brand  the  man  who 
dared  to  utter  them  with  the  stigma  of 
cowardice :  *  — 

Nowadays,  popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops, 
eagerly  rival,  and  almost  surpass,  the  example 
of  princes  (in  wickedness).  ...  If  the  chief 
pontiffs,  who  occupy  the  place  of  Christ,  would 
try  to  imitate  His  fife,  and  thus  endure  pov- 
erty and  toil,  while  they  taught  others,  and 
bore  the  cross,  and  manifested  indifference  to 
this  world,  or,  if  they  would  but  think  what  is 
implied  in  the  name  pope  (father),  or  in  the 
title  of  Holiness^  what  life  on  eartlx  could  be 
regarded  as  more  tr3ring  than  theirs?  And 
who  would-  buy  it  at  every  cost,  or,  when 
bought,  would  preserve  it  by  sword,  poison, 
and  all  sorts  of  violence  ?  How  manv  advan- 
tages would  they  at  once  lose  if  wisdom  only 
entered  their  breasts  {Folly  is  here  the  speak- 
er). Wisdom,  do  I  say?  Yea,  even  one 
grain  of  that  good  sense  {salis)  of  which  Christ 
speaks.  Such  wealth,  such  honour,  such 
power,  so  many  victories,  offices,  positions  of 
influence,  taxes,  indulgences,  such  numbers  of 
horses,  mules,  attendants,  enjoyments !  .  .  . 
Into  the  place  of  these  would  come  watchings, 
fastings,  tears,  addresses,  sermons,  studies, 
sighs,  and  a  thousand  miserable  labours  of 
the  same  kind.  .  •  .  They  deal  only  in  inter- 
dicts, suspensions,  punishments,  anathemas, 
pictures  representing  vengeance,  and  that  ter- 
rific thunderbolt  by  which,  at  will,  they  sink 
the  souls  of  men  in  the  very  depths  of  hell. 
This  shaft  is  discharged  by  holy  fathers  in 
Christ,  and  by  His  vicars  against  none  more 
fiercely  than  against  those  who  {instigante  Di- 
abolo!)  try  to  diminish  or  waste  the  patrimony 
of  Peter.  Although  these  are  his  words  in 
the  Gospel,  "  We  have  left  all  and  followed 
thee,"  yet  they  call  lands,  towns,  taxes,  im- 
posts, and  rule  over  others,  his  patrimony. 
And  while,  burning  with  zeal  for  Christ,  they 
fight  for  these  things  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
shed  torrents  of  Christian  blood,  they  believe, 
forsooth  !  that  they  are  defending  that  Church 
which  is  the  Spouse  of  Christ ;  its  enemies, 
as  they  call  them,  being  bravely  put  to  the 
rout   As  if,  in  truth,  there  could  be  any  more 

•  Bras,  Op.  IV.  483. 
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fatal  enemies  of  the  Church  than  impious 

Copes,  who,  by  their  silence,  allow  Christ  to 
ecome  less  and  less  known  to  the  world,  by 
the  rules  devised  for  their  own  advantage  fet- 
ter His  truth,  and  corrupt  it  by  forced  inter- 
pretations—  yea,  cruelly  murder  it  by  their 
pestilent  life. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  so  often  been 
accused  of  fiatterin^  popes  and  prelates, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  cardinal's 
hat !  And,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  the  "  Praise 
of  Folly,"  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one 
in  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  We  might 
quote  words  quite  as  strong  from  the 
''''Silent  Alcibiadis^^  and  others  of  the 
adages.  In  fact,  the  language  we  have 
cited  is  fairly  representative  of  the  tone 
pervading  the  whole  of  our  author's  writ- 
ings. He  is  constantly  inveighing  against 
superstition  and  sin,  especially  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  persons  of  ecclesiastics.  Ho- 
liness of  heart  and  life  are  habitually 
insisted  on  by  him  as  essential  to  Chris- 
tian character,  in  opposition  to  that  trust 
in  outward  ceremonies,  or  acts  of  devo- 
tion, which  then  so  lamentably  prevailed. 
He  will  have  Christ  exalted,  though 
churchmen  should  be  humbled.  He  will 
have  a  free  salvation  proclaimed,  though 
the  coffers  of  the  priests  should  thus  be 
impoverished.  He  will  have  light  every- 
where diffused  —  the  light  of  literature 
and  the  lieht  of  life  —  though  the  gainful 
practices  oy  which  monks,  and  bishops, 
and  popes  nave  waxed  rich  or  powerful, 
should  thus  be  exposed,  and  chased  away 
forever. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  true  instinct  which 
led  the  bigoted  Romanists  of  his  day  to 
look  upon  Erasmus  as  their  deadly  ene- 
my, and  which  has  secured  for  his  works 
the  honour  of  holding  a  place  in  the 
Index  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  distinctive  errors  of 
Popery  can  flourish  while  the  writings 
of  Erasmus  are  generally  read.  These 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  fitted  to 
foster  superstition,  and  tend  to  the  en- 
couragement and  dissemination  of  the 
doctrines  of  truth. 

Why,  then,  did  not  Erasmus  leave  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  join  the  Protes- 
tants ?  That  is  the  question  which  is 
continually  asked,  and  the  answer  given 
to  which  is  thought  to  be  an  indelible 
disgrace  upon  his  memory.  Timidity, 
self-seeking,  love  of  ease,  are  declared  to 
have  been  the  motives  which  restrained 
him  ;  and  thus  he  is  supposed  to  have 
clung  outwardly  to  Rome,  while  his  heart 
was  all  the  while  with  Luther.   We  em- 
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pbatically  protest  against  any  such  con- 
clasioo.  To  us  it  appears  certain  that 
Erasmus  felt  himself  bound  in  conscience 
to  remain  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  one  fatal  princi- 
ple of  Popery,  which  he  never  could 
shake  o£E,  was  the  deference  which  he 
deemed  due  to  ancient  opinion,  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.  He  held  this^  and 
then  this,  of  necessity,  held  him.  He 
could  not,  while  so  fettered,  escape  from 
a  Church  which,  though  he  saw  it  to  be 
fearfully  corrupt,  he  nevertheless  consid- 
ered to  be  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
And,  then,  the  violent  language  and  reso- 
lute acts  of  Luther  did  much  to  repel 
him.  His  quiet  spirit  shrank  from  the 
words  of  fire,  and  the  deeds  of  daring,  in 
which  the  Saxon  reformer  revelled.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  needed 
reformation  could  be  efiEected  by  milder 
measures.  Let  only  ignorance,  he 
thought,  give  place  to  knowledge,  and 
men  will  be  ashamed  of  the  follies  and 
errors  with  which  the  pure  religion  of 
Christ  had  become  encrusted.  In  this 
we  believe  be  was  mistaken,  and  we  re- 
joice that  Luther  was  led  to  follow  a 
bolder  and  more  decisive  course.  Eras- 
mus had  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
deep-seated  corruption  which  then  ex- 
isted in  the  Church,  or  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  curing  it  by  merely  pacific  and 
conciliatory  efforts.  He  did  not  know,  as 
we  know  now,  that  had  Popery  not  re- 
ceived that  mortal  blow  infiicted  upon  it 
by  the  Reformation,  every  voice  calling 
for  improvement  would  speedily  have 
been  silenced,  and  he  himself  would 
probably  have  been  the  first  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  fiames.  But,  while  we  own 
that  be  was  mistaken  as  to  the  remedy 
then  called  for,  let  us  not  attribute  to 
want  of  principle  what  was,  in  fact,  due 
to  an  error  in  judgment.  His  consistent 
testimony  against  the  evils  then  prevail- 
ing in  the  Church,  his  unsparing  denun- 
ciation of  the  ambition  of  princes  and 
prelates,  with  his  eloquent  exposure  of 
the  sinfulness  and  horrors  of  war,  as  to 
Le  found,  for  instance,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  adage,  "  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis^'^ 
his  free  and  forcible  criticism  of  many 
views  then  prevailing  in  the  Church,  and 
his  truly  noble  testimonies  to  the  worth 
of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  on 
many  occasions  when  a  more  prudent 
man  would  either  have  been  silent  or 
expressed  himself  in  very  different 
terms  *  —  all  forbid  us  to  regard  Erasmus 

.   *  Such  passages  in  his  writings  are  almost  nomberw 


as  having  been  that  cautious,  timid,  vacil- 
lating being  he  has  been  so  often  repre- 
sented, and  cannot  fail  to  excite,  in  the 
impartial  reader,  admiration  of  the  cour- 
age with  which  he  expressed  opinions 
certain  to  be  distasteful  to  those  on 
whom,  humanly  speaking,  his  destiny 
depended. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  few 
remarks  we  have  to  make  on  the  true  and 
heart-felt  piety  of  Erasmus. 

It  is  painful  to  find  how  often  this  has 
been  denied  or  questioned.  By  the  igno- 
rant monks  of  his  own  day  he  was,  of 
course,  denounced  as'  an  infidel  and  an 
atheist.  But  he  has  not  fared  much  bet- 
ter at  the  hands  of  some  Protestant 
writers.  Milner,  for  example,  is  not 
ashamed  to  express  himself  as  follows  in 
a  section  of  his  work,*  headed  "  Scepti- 
cism of  Erasmus :  "  — 

Luther,  in  various  parts  of  the  "  Bondage  of 
the  Will,"  had  more  than  insinuated  that  Eras- 
mus was  unsound,  not  only  in  some  of  the 
preat  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  even 
m  the  leading  truths  of  natural  religion. 
Erasmus  took  nre  at  this  (as  what  honest  man 
would  not  have  done?),  and  repeatedly  de- 
clared the  accusation  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  calumnies.  In  particular,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  book  of  his  "  Hyperaspistes^^ 
he  makes  a  declaration,  with  all  imaginary 
solemnity,  of  his  most  entire  and  sincere  faith 
in  God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  he  goes  on  to  quote 
some  "  testimonies  "  (of  the  most  trifling 
nature)  "which  have  had  weight  with 
many  orthodox  divines,  in  inducing  them 
to  deny  the  soundness,  and  to  suspect 
the  sincerity,  of  this  eminent  scholar." 
Among  these  "orthodox"  but  certainly 
most  uncharitable  divines,  is  doubtless 
to  be  reckoned  Dr.  Cox,  who,  in  his 
"Life  of  Melancthon  "  (p.  35),  refers  to 
Erasmus  as  "  vacillating,  avaricious,  and 
artful."  Mr.  Hallam  has,  with  his  usual 
fairness  ("  Literary  History,"  i.  361),  thor- 
oughly exposed  the  groundlessness  of 

less :  let  two  references  snffioe.  Monntjoy,  his  life-long 
friendt  had  uiged  him  to  write  against  Luther,  but  ho 
replies  in  a  letter  highly  commendatorjr  of  the  re- 
former, while  blaming  his  excesses.  In  this  letter 
606,  p.  68a)  the  following  words  occur :  —  **  Luthcrum 
vocare  funeum,  perfacile  est ;  idoneis  argumentis  tueri 
catisam  fioei,  mihi  certe  difficillimum.  £t  hactenus 
(Ann.  1521)  non  admodum  successit  aliis.'*  Still  more 
remarkable  is  his  testimony  to  Luther's  merits,  in  a 
long  letter  to  Cardinal  Campegius  (£>.  547,  p.  595)  :  — 
'^Audiebam  eximiosviros  probatse  doctnnx  probatae- 
gue  religionis  sibi  gratulan,  c^uod  in  hujus  viri  libros 
incidissent*  Videbam  ut  quisque  esset  intcgerrimis 
moribus,  et  Evangelical  puntati  proximus,  ita  minime 
infensum  Luthero.  Porro  vita  prfedicabatur,  et  ab  iis 
qui  doctrinam  non  ferebant." 
•  "  History  of  tlie  Church,"  Vol.  XIL  7. 
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these  accusations.  To  give  only  one 
other  specimen,  the  following  passage 
from  D'Aubign^'s  "History  of  the  Re- 
formation" (i.  ch.  viii.)  makes  us  blush 
for  the  charity  of  some  Protestant  cham- 
pions :  —  "  Erasmus,  by  desertin|;  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel,  deprived  himself 
of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  noblest 
men  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and 
must,  doubtless,  have  forfeited  those 
heavenly  consolations  which  God  sheds 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  conduct  them- 
selves as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
At  least  we  have  some  indication  of  this 
in  his  bitter  tears,  his  painful  vigils,  and 
troubled  sleep,"  &c.  What  would  D'Au- 
bign^  have  said  had  the  same  principle 
of  judgment  been  applied  to  Luther,  as 
explaining  that  terrible  period  in  the  life 
of  the  reformer,  of  which  Milner  gives 
such  a  harrowing  account  (**  Hist."  r.  ch. 
XV.)  ?  The  logic  of  the  passage  reminds 
us  of  the  well-known  story  respecting 
Milton  and  Charles  II.,  when,  the  poet 
having  been  asked  by  the  king  whether 
he  did  not  regard  his  blindness  as  a  judg- 
ment sent  upon  him  for  having  written 
against  Charles  I.,  Milton  replied,  "H 
such  is  your  rule  of  judging,  your  Majesty 
should  remember  that  your  royal  father 
lost  his  head  I " 

The  positive  proofs  of  Erasmus'  piety 
to  be  found  in  his  writings  are  most  sat- 
isfactorv.  We  pity  any  oqe  who  can 
peruse  his  treatises  Enchiridion  Militis 
Christiani^^  "Z?/  Immensd  Misericordid 
Dei,''  ''De  Contemptu  Mundi;^  and  others, 
without  beine  convinced  that  the  man 
who  wrote  them  was  possessed  of  an 
earnestly  religious  spirit.  The  same  in- 
ference must  be  drawn  from  the  very 
latest  of  his  productions.  His  beautiful 
expositions  of  Psalms  Ixxxiv.  and  xv.,  the 
one  written  in  1 533,  and  the  other  in  1 536, 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  are 
pieces  of  lofty  practical  devotion.  And 
then  when  the  end  came,  it  was  accompa- 
nied neither  by  the  apathy  of  scepticism 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  any  of  the  ob- 
servances of  superstition  on  the  other ; 
but  it  was  with  such  simple  utterances  as, 
"Lord,  deliver  me!"  —  "Tesus,  have 
mercy  I "  —  that  the  great  scholar  passed 
into  eternity. 

Some,  however,  who  have  not  ques- 
tioned Erasmus'  piety,  have  said  that  he 
was  unsound  on  some  ^reat  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith.  In  nis  own  day,  he 
was  oftei^  accused  of  being  inclined  to 
Arianism,  and  we  regret  to  find  Mr. 
Drummond  repeating  the  accusation. 
We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  passages 


in  which  this  is  done,  but  the  charge 
itself  is  to  our  mind  sufficiently  refuted 
by  express  declarations  of  Erasmus  to 
the  contrary,  and  by  his  very  plain  and 
decided  exposition  of  the  cardinal  text, 
John  i. 

The  real  failings  of  Erasmus  lie  on 
the  surface,  and  may  be  very  briefly  dis- 
missed. Speaking  generally,  the  great 
defect  of  his  character  was  want  of  mag- 
nanimity^  While  it  may  truly  be  said  of 
Luther  that  he  was  a  hero,  and  would 
willingly  have  become  a  martyr,  no  such 
language  could  be  used  in  regard  to  Eras- 
mus. He  himself  was  well  aware  of  this 
defect.  Writing  in  152 1  to  Pace,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  he  says  :  — "  Non  omnes  ad 
martyrium  satis  habent  roboris ;  vereor 
auiem^  ne  si  quid  incident  tumultus  Pe- 
trum  sim  imitaturus''  Few  are  willing 
to  make  such  a  candid  confession  <» 
pusillanimity,  however  truly  they  might 
do  it.  There  is  in  this,  as  in  several 
other  respects,  an  interesting  resem- 
blance between  Erasmus  and  Horace. 
Few  other  Romans  would  have  made  the 
confession  which  the  poet  does  {Od.  II. 
7),  that  he  had  fled  from  the  field  of 
Philippi,  **reiictd  non  bene  parmulA.'' 
And  perhaps  we  may  add  that,  while 
neither  Erasmus  nor  Horace  can  be 
ranked  amon^  heroic  souls,  yet,  judging 
by  the  nobly  independent  language  which 
both  could  at  times  employ,  we  are  not 
to  interpret  too  rigidly  the  terms  in  which 
they  describe  themselves  as  so  destitute 
of  courage. 

Springing  naturally  from  his  general 
want  of  greatness  of  soul,  there  is  what 
we  cannot  help  feeling  to  be  a  kind  of 
meanness  in  the  way  m  which  Erasmus 
solicits  his  friends  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. We  must,,  no  doubt,  remember 
that  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were 
very  difiEerent  from  our  own,  and  that 
struggling  scholars  could  not  then  sub- 
sist, except  by  a  kind  of  honourable 
mendicancy.  Siill,  there  is  an  absence 
of  delicacy  in  the  way  in  which  Erasmus 
flagitates  his  patrons  for  money,  that  his 
warmest  admirers  must  feel  humiliating ; 
and  even  worse,  there  is  a  positive  inde- 

*  Mr.  D.  has  a  most  anfortanate  note  (erroneooily 
marked  as  a  quotatioD)  Vol.  II.  36a ;  for  the  passage  tt> 
which  he  refers  distinctly  states  Erasmus*  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  he  b  equally  unfortunate 
in  arguing  (ii.  162)  that  Erasmus  must  have  inclined  to 
Arianism,  because  with  all  orthodox  writera.  he  re- 
garded the  Father  as  jnyy^  B&m(TO^,  The  only 
plausible  ground  on  which  the  orthodoxy  of  Erasmus 
can  be  assailed  is  that  he  set  aside  what  he  deeised 
several  irrelevant  texts  usually  alleged  in  support  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  He  held,  however,  firnily  to  others 
which  seemed  to  him  condosive. 
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cency  in  the  haste  with  which,  as  soon  as 
he  hears  of  the  death  of  his  generous 
friend,  Warhara,  he  speculates  on  the 
best  means  of  supplying  the  pecuniary 
loss  which  be  had  thus  sustained. 

Of  amhiUotiy  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  we  entirely  acquit  Erasmus.  There 
is  every  reason  to  accept  his  own  re- 
peated declaration,  that  he  desired  neither 
great  wealth  nor  high  dio;nity.  He  might 
have  been  a  bishop,  and  he  was  almost 
created  a  cardinal ;  but,  in  both  cases,  he 
shrank  from  the  intended  honour.  Kings 
could  not  draw  him  to  their  courts  by  the 
roost  splendid  offers  ;  pontiffs  coulcl  not 
kindle  his  hopes  by  a  prospect  of  the 
loftiest  dignity.  He  had,  however,  great 
literary  ambition,  and  in  that  respect 
could  hardly  bear  "a  rival  near  his 
throne."  He  sought  to  be  acknowledged 
as  chief  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  different  reasons 
which  he  himself  assigns  for  his  habitual 
use  of  a  seal,  with  the  proud  motto  "  Cedo 
nulli^'^  engraven  upon  it,  we  cannot  help 
finding  in  this  fact  an  assertion  of  his 
claims.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he 
was  jealous  of  his  learned  contemporary 
Budasus.  It  is  far  from  being  to  his  cred- 
it that  in  the  ^^Ciceronianus^^  he  names 
that  illustrious  scholar  (the  greatest  Gre- 
cian of  his  day),  along  with  a  man  of  far 
inferior  reputation;  and  although  Eras- 
mus explains  his  having  done  so  on  other 
grounds,  we  feel  that  the  only  true  ex- 
planation is  that  he  was  jealous  of  the 
erudition  of  the  eminent  French  scholar, 
and  yielded  to  the  temptation  covertly  to 
disparage  it. 

There  is  also  at  times  an  apparent 
want  of  straightforwardness  in  the  con- 
duct of  Erasmus.  This  comes  painfully 
out  in  the  wranglings  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  luckless  and  rash  Ulnch 
von  Hutten,  and  after  him  with  Eppen- 
dorf,  who  was  certainly  an  unscrupulous 
man,  but  had  good  ground  for  complaint 
against  Erasmus.  There  is  also  an  occa- 
sional paltering  with  truth  to  be  detected 
in  his  writings,  which  makes  us  doubtful 
how  far  we  can  accept  as  genuine  his  ap- 
parent denial  of  the  authorship  of  the  fa- 
mous dialogue,  "  Julius  ^xclusus,^^  His 
contemporaries  seem  to  have  valued 
these  denials  but  little,  for  the  dialogue 
was  almost  universally  ascribed  to  him, 
and  it  certainly  is  composed  very  much 
in  his  spirit  and  style.* 

•  ErasTOOS,  in  a  letter  to  Campegius        416,  p.  437) 
appears  greatly  to  prevaricate  on  this  subject.  He 
stems  very  plainly  to  deny  the  authorship/yet  never 
LIVING  AGE.       VOU  IX.  44O 


But  when  we  have  admitted  these,  and 
perhaps  some  other  foibles  in  Erasmus, 
they  constitute  only  the  **  macula pauca^^ 
in  a  character  in  which  it  may  be  truly 
said  ^^plura  nitenty^  and  they  are  but  faint 
spots  in  the  glory  of  one  who  may  be 
justly  described  as  having  been  the  great 
leader  of  the  Renaissance,  the  great  pre- 
cursor of  the  Reformation,  the  great 
founder  of  modern  Biblical  exegesis,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  great  initiator  of  that 
school  of  literary,  political,  and  religious 
thought  which  prevails  at  the  present 
day.* 

In  now  bringing  to  a  close  this  hasiy 
survey  of  the  character  of  Erasmus,  tliere 
linger  on  our  ear  two  beautiful  words 
which  were  very  dear  to  his  heart  — 
"  Evangelical  peace."  That  was  the 
grand  desire  of  his  soul,  but,  alas  !  how 
far  is  it  from  having  even  yet  been  ac- 
quired by  the  world  !  Most  painful  is  it 
to  think  that,  during  the  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  death,  the  chasm  between 
Popery  and  Protestantism,  instead  of 
narrowing,  has  always  been  growing 
wider,  so  that  the  two  communities  are 
farther  than  ever  apart  at  the  present 
daj'.  We  see  no  hope  that  a  union  can 
take  place  between  them  until  Rome  re- 
nounces her  proud  pretensions,  and  aban- 
dons herunscriptural  doctrines.  But  the 
prospect  is  more  encouraging  when  we 
look  at  Protestant  Churches  themselves. 
In  these,  there  is  now  almost  everywhere 
discernible  a  tendency  to  fallback  on  the 
great  truths  which  all  in  common  accepts, 
and  to  leave,  as  matters  for  mere  private 
opinion,  those  special  views  of  subor- 
dinate points  which  have  hitherto  kept 
them  separate.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
find  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
respects,  anticipating  the  spirit  which  is 
beginning  to  animate  so  many  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Those  doctrines  only,t  [he  says]  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  a  creed  which  are  plainly  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  or  which  bear  directly 
upon  salvation.  Now,  these  are  fewy  and  it  is 
easier  to  persuade  men  of  the  truth  of  a  few 
points  than  of  a  multitude.  But,  at  present, 
we  make  a  thousand  articles  out  of  one  ;  yet 
some  of  these  are  of  a  kind  that  it  matters 

does  so  expresslv.  In  a  *'  Colloquy"  prefixed  to  the 
Oxford  edition  of  the  JutUu^  we  read,  Veracior.  erat 
Erasmus,  quam  ut  oegaret:  prudentior  quam  ut 
ignosceret." 

^  *  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  vast  ser* 
vices  which  Erasmus  has  thus  rendered  to  mankind : 
we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  M.  De  Lauras  aecond 
volume,  in  which  they  are  admirably  described, 
t  iE>.  478>  p.  P'*  . 
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nothing  as  respects  salvation,  whether  men 
doubt  of  them,  or  do  not  even  understand  I 
them.  Such  is  human  nature,  however,  that  | 
whenever  anything  has  been  formed  into  do^- 
ma,  it  will  be  clung  to  with  the  utmost  perti- 
nacity. Let  me  add  that  the  sum  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  simply  this — that  we  ac- 
knowledge all  our  hope  to  be  placed  in  God, 
who  graciously  gives  us  all  things  through 
Jesus  His  Son  ;  that  we  are  redeemed  by  His 
death  and  united  to  His  body  by  means  of 
baptism,  so  that,  being  dead  to  the  lusts  of 
this  world,  we  may  live  in  conformity  with  His 
teaching  and  example,  not  only  committing 
no  evil,  but  seeking  to  do  good  unto  all,  and, 
if  any  affliction  overtake  us,  we  bear  it  pa- 
tiently, sustained  by  the  hope  of  that  reward 
which  certainly  awaits  all  pious  souls  at  His 
coming,  and  that  we  daily  advance  from  one 
degree  of  excellence  to  another,  while  yet  we 
claim  no  merit  to  ourselves,  but  ascnbe  all 
that  is  good  in  us  to  God.  These  are  the 
things  to  be  most  earnestly  pressed  on  the 
.attention  of  mankind,  until  they  become  part 
.and  parcel,  as  it  were,  of  their  very  nature. 
jBut  ,if  there  are  persons  who  wish  to  search 
into  .the  divine  nature,  or  the  union  of  the  two 
features  in  Christ,  or  into  certain  abstruse 
points  connected  with  the  sacraments,  with 
the  yicw  of  lifting  their  minds  above  the  world 
and  ali  meaner  things,  let  them  have  full  lib- 
erty to  do  sq,  provided  that  men  in  general 
are  not  coiBpoUed  to  accept,  as  a  matter  of 
course*  what  either  one  or  another  has  been 
pleased  to  believe  .on  such  points. 

If  the  Christian  and  rational  course 
thus  sketched  by  Erasmus  be  followed 
by  Protestant  Churches  in  our  own  day, 
bis  life-long  dream  of  an  "  Evangelical 
peace"  will,  at  last,  have  received  a  par- 
tial fulfilment. 


From  Blackwood's  Marine. 
THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Dick  became  in  a  manner  the  head  of 
the  expedition  when  the  party  reached 
Oxford;  his  foot  was  on  his  native 
heath  ;  he  knew  where  to  take  the  two 
old  people,  both  of  whom  became  more 
and  more  agitated  in  their  different  ways, 
as  they  approached  to  the  end  of  their 
journey.  He  put  them  into  a  cab ;  and 
getting  on  the  box  himself,  bad  them 
driven  to  the  river-side.  Lady  Eskside 
grasped  her  old  lord's  hand,  as  they  sat 
there  together,  jolting  throuj^h  the  streets, 
^oing  to  this  strangest  incident  of  their 
fives.  She  was  trenabling,  though  full  of 
rfisobae  ^ixeni^th.  Toe  ^mtrg^y  was 


too  much  for  her  nerves,  but  not  for  her 
brave  old  heart,  which  beat  high  with 
generous  courage,  yet  with  a  sense  of 
danger  not  to  be  despised  or  overlooked. 
Hew  was  she  to  meet  and  master  this 
untamed  creature  of  the  wilds  ?  how  se- 
cure her  that  she  might  not  escape  again  ? 
and  how  make  the  revelation  to  her  son 
who  had  got  to  hate  his  wife,  and  to  Val- 
entine who  knew  nothing  of  his  mother  ? 
Lady  Eskside,  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  terror,  fell  that  it  was  all  in  her  own 
hands.  She  must  do  everything.  The 
thought  made  her  tremble  ;  but  it  gave 
her  a  certain  elation  which  the  reader 
will  understand,  but  which  I.  cannot  de- 
scribe —  which  was  not  vanity  nor  self- 
importance —  but  yet  a  distinct  personal 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  being  thus 
able  to  set  everything  right  for  her  chil- 
dren. I  don't  doubt  that  she  had  some 
idea  that  only  her  own  penetrating  eye 
could  have  made  sure  of  Dick's  identity, 
and  only  her  close  questioning  could 
have  elicited  from  him  so  many  certain 
proofs ;  and  it  seemed  so  just,  so  right, 
such  a  heavenly  recompense  for  what  she 
had  suffered,  that  to  her  hands  and  no 
other  should  be  given  the  power  of  set- 
ting all  right.  Lord  Eskside  was  less 
excited.  He  was  thinking  more  of  the 
boy,  less  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  about  to  find  him,  and  the  thrill 
in  his  old  frame  was  almost  entirely  that 
of  natural  anxiety  to  know  how  Val  was. 
Dick  on  the  box  was  not  without  his 
tremor  too.  He  did  not  know  what  his 
mother  would  think  of  this  visit  —  if  it 
would  terrify  her,  if  she  would  think  he 
had  been  unfaithful  to  the  charge  she  bad 
laid  upon  him  not  to  speak  of  her.  He 
stopped  the  cab  when  they  reached  the 
river-side  ;  and,  scarcely  Knowing  what 
he  was  about,  handed  Lady  Eskside  out. 
"  ni  go  round  by  the  back  and  open  the  | 
door  —  that's  the  house,"  he  said  hoarse-  I 
ly  —  and  left  them  standing  by  the  edge 
of  the  grey  Thames,  which,  still  some- 
what swollen  with  spring  rains,  ran  full 
and  swift,  sweeping  round  the  eyot  with 
all  its  willows  faintly  green,  upon  which, 
though  they  did  not  know  it,  poor  Val 
had  stranded.  The  sun  was  shinine 
brightly,  but  still  the  river  was  grey  ;  and 
Lady  Eskside  shivered  and  trembled  with 
that  chill  of  anxiety  and  excitement 
which  is  more  penetrating  than  cold. 
"This  is  where  Val  brought  me,"  said 
the  old  lady,  as  they  walked  tremulously 
to  the  door.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  mind  it  all  — 
and  there  was  a  shawl  like  one  of  mine 
apon  the  table.  VeS|  yes,  yes,"  she  said 
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to  herself,  almost  inarticulate  —  "my 
own  shawl  I  Oh,  how  was  it  I  was  so 
foolish,  and  did  not  see  at  once  that  it 
must  be  ker ;  and- she  had  fled  out  of  the 
place  not  to  see  me  ?  It  all  comes  back  ! 
She  must  have  known  it  was  me.  It's 
nothing,  nothing?,  my  dear  I  Tm  trem- 
bling:, it's  true  —  howcan  I  help  it  I  But 
all  the  time  I  am  steady,  steady  as  a 
rock  ;  j^ou  need  not  be  feared  for  me." 

I  wonder  if  he  is  in  one  of  these 
rooms,"  said  the  old  lord,  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  upper  windows.  They  opened 
the  garden-gate,  not  without  difficulty,  for 
they  were  both  very  tremulous,  and  went 
into  the  little  garden  where  there  was  a 
pale  glow  of  primroses.  There  they 
stood  for  perhaps  a  moment  looking 
towards  the  house,  waiting  for  Dick  to 
open  to  them,  breathless,  feeling  the 
great  crisis  to  be  near.  Lady  Eskside 
clung  still  to  her  old  lord's  arm.  He  was 
not  a  pillar  of  strength,  and  shook,  too, 
in  his  old  age  and  agitation  ;  but  there 
was  strength  as  well  as  comfort  in  the 
mere  touch  —  the  ?ense  of  standing  by 
each  other  in  those  hardest  moments,  as 
in  all  others.  As  they  stood  thus  wait- 
ing, the  door  opened,  and  some  one  came 
out,  walking  towards  them.  He  strolled 
out  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  issuing  forth  from  his  own 
house.  It  was  not  Dick  coming  to  open 
to  them,  to  admit  them.  Lady  Eskside 
dropped  her  husband's  arm,  and  gave  a 
strange  cry  —  a  cry  of  astonishment  and 
confused  dismay,  half  querulous,  half  vio- 
lent. Hot  tears  came  rushing  to  her  eyes 
in  the  keen  disappointment,  mingled  with 
wonder,  which  penetrated  her  mind. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together  almost 
with  a  movement  of  anger  —  "Richard, 
Richard!  "  she  cried. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  looking 
at  them,  confused  too.  "  My  father  and 
my  mother,"  he  said  to  himself  under  his 
breath.  Then  he  tried  to  rally  his  pow- 
ers, and  put  on  a  smile,  and  look  com- 
posed and  self-possessed,  which  he  was 
not  ;  but  instead  of  succeeding  in  this 
attempt,  grew  hot  and  red,  th<  ugh  he  was 
old  enough  to  have  been  done  with  such 
vanities.  "This  is  a  very  unexpected 
meeting,"  he  said.  "  Mother,  excuse  me 
if  I  am  startled.  Nothing  was  further 
from  my  thoughts  than  to  see  you  here." 
Then  he  stopped  short,  and  made  a  gulp 
of  agitation  and  resumed  again.  "You 
have  heard  that  Valentine  is  here  ?  He 
is  just  the  same ;  we  must  wait  for  the 
crisis.    He  is  taken  good  care  of—" 

"  Richard  1 "  said  his  mother  —  "  oh  ' 


none  of  your  pretending  to  me  —  for 
God's  sake  tell  us  the  truth  1  Do  you 
know? — or  is  it  by  chance  you  have 
come  here  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  better  to  come  into  the 
house,  my  lady,"  said  Lord  Eskside. 

I  scarcely  think  she  heard  what  he  was 
saying.  She  put  her  hand  upon  her  son's 
arm,  grasping  him  almost  harshly.  She 
was  too  much  excited  to  be  able  to  con- 
tain herself.  She  had  forgotten  Val, 
whom  the  old  lord  was  longing  for. 
"  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  not  know  ?" 
she  cried,  her  voice  growing  hoarse. 
Dick,  who  had  come  to  the  door  a  min- 
ute later  than  Richard,  stood  upon  the 
threshold  looking  at  tliera  with  a  wonder- 
ing countenance.  But  no  one  saw  or 
noticed  Dick.  He  saw  the  old  people 
absorbed  with  this  new  personage,  whose 
back  was  turned  to  him,  and  whom  he 
had  never  s^en  before.  The  mystery 
was  thickening,  for  here  now  was  another 
in  it,  and  more  and  more  it  grew  incom- 
prehensible to  Dick.  His  was  not  one 
of  the  spirits  that  love  mystery.  He  was 
open  as  the  day,  straightforward,  down- 
right. His  heart  sickened  at  this  maze, 
at  all  those  difficulties,  at  the  new  people 
who  had  thus  come  into  his  life.  He 
s.ood  looking  at  them  painfully  with  a 
confusion  in  all  his  thoughts  which  ut- 
terly disconcerted  and  disturbed  him. 
Then  he  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and 
went  away.  Where  ?  To  his  work ; 
that  at  least  never  disappointed  nor  con- 
fused him.  No  strangers  came  into  it  to 
tangle  the  threads,  to  turn  it  all  into 
chaos.  He  bad  heard  how  Valentine 
was,  and  that  the  crisis  had  not  yet 
come ;  and  he  was  half  indignant,  half 
sad,  in  his  sense  of  a  disturbance  which 
was  wholly  unaccountable  and  unjustifia- 
ble. The  house  was  his  —  Dick's  —  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  stranger  who  had 
preceded  him  to  the  door,  and  was  stand- 
ing there  now  in  colloquy  with  the  old 
couple,  who  evidently  had  forgotten  Dick. 
What  right  had  they  to  take  him  up  and 
cast  him  down  —  to  take  possession  of  his 
house,  which  had  cost  him  dear,  which  was 
his,  and  not  theirs,  as  if  he  were  nothing  in 
it  ?  Dick  strode  away,  more  hurt,  angry, 
and  "  put  out,"  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life.  He  threw  off  his  Sunday  coat 
(none  the  better  for  these  railway  jour- 
neys), and,  hastily  putting  on  his  work- 
ing-jacket, hurried  o£E  to  the  rafts.  There 
a  man  could  always  find  something  to  oc- 
cupy him  —  there  was  honest  work,  un- 
complicated by  any  bewilderments.  He 
went  and  thrust  himself  into  it,  almost 
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forgetting  that  he  was  head  man  in  his  anx- 
iety to  dislodge  all  these  disturbing  ques- 
tions from  his  mind,  and  to  feel  himself 
in  reality  what  he  was, 

"  I  think,"  said  Richard,  not  without 
excitement  himself,  but  trying  hard  not 
to  show  his  rapid  changes  of  colour,  his 
breathless  heat  and  agitation,  **  that  my 
father  gives  good  advice,  and  that  you 
ouglit  to  come  into  the  house,  where  at 
least  we  can  talk  with  quiet  and  decency. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
come  in,"  he  said  with  nervous  vehe- 
mence, pushing  open  the  door  behind 
him  ;  "or  the  queen,  for  that  matter,  if 
she  were  here.  The  mistress  of  it  is  as 
spotless  as  any  one  of  you.  That  much 
I  may  say." 

Lady  kskside  did  not  say  another 
word.  She  grasped  her  old  lord's  arm 
again,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into 
the  little  parlour,  which  she  had  seen  be- 
fore on  another  occasion,  little  thinking 
whose  house  it  was.  Her  eye,  I  need 
not  say,  was  caught  at  once  by  the  little 
shawl  on  the  table.  She  pointed  at  it 
hastily  to  her  husband,  who  stared,  to- 
tally unaware  what  it  was  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed.  They  put  her 
into  an  old  carved  chair,  which  was  one 
of  poor  Dick's  latest  acquisitions  before 
all  this  wonderful  commotion  began. 
Richard,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  led  the  way,  introduced  them  into 
the  strange  little  room,  as  a  man  does 
when  he  is  in  his  own  house.  He  had 
got  to  feel  as  if  it  were  his  own  house. 
Already  he  had  passed  many  hours  there, 
feeling  himself  no  intruder.  He  received 
his  mother  and  placed  her  in  Dick's  easy- 
chair  as  he  might  have  received  her  in  the 
Palazzo  Graziani ;  and  the  old  lady,  with 
her  keen  eyes,  caught  at  this,  though  he 
was  as  unconscious  of  it  as  a  man  could 
be. 

"  You  are  at  home  here,"  she  said  to 
him,  with  keen  suspicion  —  "it's  no 
strange  place  to  you,  Richard,  though  it's 
strange,  strange,  to  my  old  lord  and  me. 
What  does  it  mean,  man  ?  —  what  does  it 
mean  ?  Have  you  known  all  the  time  ? 
Have  you  been  keeping  it  secret  to 
drive  us  wild?  What  is  it — what  is  it 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Where  is  the  boy  ?  "  said  Lord  Esk- 
side.  "  I  do  not  enter  into  this  question 
between  your  mother  and  you.  You  will 
satisfy  us  both,  doubtless,  about  the  mys- 
tery, —  which,  as  you  all  well  know,  is  a 
thing  I  abhor.  Richard,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  break  in  his  voice,  "  I  want 
to  see  the  boy." 


"  Listen  first,  sir,"  said  Richard,  indig- 
nant ;  "  how  my  mother  has  found  out,  I 
don't  know  ;  but  she  is  right.  Chance  — 
or  Providence,  if  you  like  the  word  better 
—  has  thrown  Val  into  his  —  mother's 
hands.  I  guessed  it  when  I  saw  you  at 
Rosscraig,  and  I  came  here  at  once  and 
found  it  was  so—" 

"  You  guessed  it  ?  God  forgive  you, 
Richard !  You've  known,  then,  all  the 
time;  you've  exposed  us  and  Val  to 
abuse  and  insult,  and  maybe  killed  the 
lad  and  broken  my  old  lord's  heart  Ob, 
God  forgive  you,  Richard  I  is  this  the 
way  you've  done  your  duty  to  us  and 
your  boy  ?  " 

Lady  Eskside  wrung  her  hands.  Her 
old  face  flushed  and  grew  pale  ;  hot  tears 
filled  her  eyes.  Something  of  personal 
disapi>ointment  was  in  the  pang  with 
which  she  felt  this  supposed  deception. 
Women,  I  fear,  are  more  apt  to  think  of  ^ 
deception  than  men.  Lady  Eskside,  in 
the  sharpness  of  her  disappointment, 
rashly  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Richara's  knowledge  was  not  an  affair  of 
vesterday ;  that  there  was  something 
behind  more  than  had  been  told  to  her  ; 
that  perhaps,  for  anything  she  could  tell, 
he  had  been  visiting  this  woman,  who 
was  his  lawful  wife,  as  if  the  tie  between 
them  had  been  of  quite  a  different  char- 
acter—  or  perhaps,  even,  who  knows, 
was  trying  to  palm  upon  them  as  his  wife 
some  one  who  did  not  possess  any  right 
to  that  title.  In  suspicion,  as  in  other 
things,  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs  the 
most.  Lord  Eskside  did  not  go  so  far  as 
his  wife  did,  but  the  thought  began  to 
penetrate  his  mind  too,  that  if  Richard 
had  known  this,  even  for  a  day,  without 
disclosing  it,  he  had  exposed  them  to 
cruel  and  needless  pain. 

"  Catherine,"  said  the  old  lord,  "  we 
need  not  quarrel  to  make  matters  worse. 
If  he  recognizes  his  wife  apd  his  other  son 
at  last,  and  it  is  true  that  they  are  here, 
let  us  give  our  attention  to  make  sure 
of  that,  and  prevent  trouble  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  feeling,  but  of  law 
and  justice.  Yes,  no  doubt,  feeling  will 
come  in ;  but  you  cannot  change  your 
son,  my  ladv,  any  more  than  he  can 
change  his  father  and  mother,  which, 
perhaps,  he  would  have  little  objection  to 
do.  We  must  put  up  with  each  other, 
such  as  we  are." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  sir,"  cried  Rich- 
ard ;  "  both  you  and  my  mother.  There 
has  been  no  deception  in  the  matter. 
You  shall  hear  how  it  happened  after- 
wards ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  true 
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tliat  she  is  here,  mother.  I  met  her  at 
Val's  bedside  two  days  ago  for  the  first 
lime,  without  warning.  I  believe  if  I 
had  given  her  warning,  she  would  have 
escaped  again  —  but  for  Val.  I  am  not 
made  of  much  account  between  you," 
said  Richard,  with  a  painful  smile.  "  I 
have  little  occasion  to  be  vain.  You,  my 
mother,  and  her,  my  —  wife;  what  you 
think  of  is  not  me,  but  Val." 

"Oh  Richard  1  you  wquld  aye  have 
been  first  with  me  if  you  would  have  let 
me,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  as  ready  to  for- 
give as  she  had  been  to  censure,  her 
heart  melting  at  this  reproach,  which  was 
true.  As  for  the  old  lord,  he  was  not  so 
easily  moved  either  to  blame  or  to  par- 
don. He  got  up  and  walked  about  the 
room  while  Richard,  still  flushed  with  ex- 
citement and  a  certain  indignation,  told 
them  the  story  of  the  photograph,  and 
his  recognition  of  his  wife^s  face  so 
strangely  brought  before  him  by  his  son. 
Richard  gave  his  own  version  of  the 
story,  as  was  natural.  He  allowed  them 
to  perceive  the  violence  of  the  shock 
they  had  given  him,  without  saying  very 
much  on  the  subject;  and  described 
how,  thoueh  incapable  of  anything  else 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  had 
put  force  upon  himself  to  make  his  wife^s 
residence  known  to  his  lawyer,  and  to 
have  a  watch  kept  upon  her  movements. 
What  he  said  was  perfectly  true,  with 
just  that  gloss  which  we  all  put  upon  our 
own  proceedings,  showing  them  in  their 
best  aspect ;  and  Lady  Eskside  received 
it  as  gospel,  taking  her  son's  hand  into 
her  own,  following  every  movement  of  his 
lips  with  moist  eyes,  entering  with  ten- 
der and  remorseful  sympathy  into  those 
hidden  sentiments  in  his  mind  which  she 
had  doubted  the  existence  of,  and  which, 
up  to  this  moment,  he  had  never  permit- 
ted her  to  see.  Her  husband,  however, 
walked  about  the  room  while  the  tale 
went  on,  listening  intent,  without  losing 
a  word,  but  not  so  sympathetically  — 
staring  hard  at  Dick's  homely  ornamen- 
tations, his  bits  of  carving,  his  books,  all 
the  signs  of  individuality  which  were  in 
the  place.  I  don't  know  that  he  remarked 
their  merits,  though  he  walked  from  one 
to  another,  with  his  hands  thrust  deep 
into  his  pockets,  and  stared  almost  fierce- 
ly at  the  carving,  with  eyes  wellnigh  hid- 
aen  under  his  shaggy  brows.  He  did 
not  say  anything  while  Lady  Eskside, 
weeping  and  smiling,  made  her  peace 
with  her  son.  When  she  cried,  "Oh 
yes,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I  understand  I " 
De  only  worked  bis  expressive  eyebrows, 


giving  no  articulate  evidence  of  emotion. 
"  Val  is  up-stairs,  I  suppose  ?  I  am  going 
j  to  see  him,"  was  all  he  said  in  the  pnuse 
after  Richard's  story  concluded.  Lord 
Eskside  climbed  up  the  narrow  wooden 
I  staircase  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
j  He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  son's  story, 
I  as  his  wife  had  been.  He  opened  one 
door  after  another  before  he  found  the 
I  room  in  which  Val  was  lying.  To  see 
I  the  boy  stretched  there  on  the  bed,  with 
vacant  eyes,  half  dozing,  half  waking, 
but  quite  unconscious  of  his  visitor,  went 
to  the  old  lord's  heart  far  more  than 
Richard's  story  had  done.  "  If  he  had 
spoken  out  like  a  man,  this  might  have 
been  spared,"  he  said  to  himself;  and 
bent  over  Val's  bed  to  hide  the  moment- 
ary contortion  of  his  features,  which 
brought  the  water  to  his  eyes.  "  My 
poor  lad  1 "  he  said,  with  hidden  anguish, 
scarcely  noticing  for  the  first  moment  the 
nurse  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  She 
rose  with  a  sudden  dilation  of  terror  in 
her  eyes.  She  had  never  seen  Lord  Esk- 
side, and  did  not  know  who  he  was  ;  but 
felt  by  instinct  that  he  had  been  brought 
hither  by  the  terrible  wave  of  novel 
events  which  was  about  to  sweep  over  her 
head,  and  that  he  had  come  to  take  away 
from  her  her  boy. 

Lord  Eskside  looked  at  her  across  the 
bed  where  Val  was  lying.  He  made  her 
a  low  bow,  with  that  courtly  politeness 
which  now  and  then  the  homely  old  lord 
brought  forth,  like  an  old  patent  of  nobil- 
ity. But  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  know 
what  to  say  to  her — and  she  gave  him  no 
assistance,  standing  there  with  a  look  of 
panic  which  disturbed  the  still,  abstracted 
dignity  of  her  ordinary  aspect.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  startled  you,"  he  said,  his 
voice  softening.  Don't  be  alarmed.  I 
am  your— husband's  father.  I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry,that  we  never  met  before." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  only  a  s\\g\\t 
tremulous  movement  intended  for  a 
curtsey ;  then  some  sense  of  the  neces- 
sities of  her  position,  struggling  with  her 
fright,  she  said  faintly,  "He  is  just  the 
same  —  on  Saturday  he'll  be  better, 
please  God." 

"On  Saturday  he'll  be  better!  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  I  You  seem  sure  ? 
How  can  you  be  sure  ? "  cried  the  old 
lord,  with  his  eyelids  all  puckered  to- 
gether to  hide  the  moisture  within. 

She  put  up  her  hand  with  a  warning 
gesture.  "Hush,"  she  said;  "it  makes 
him  restless  when  he  hears  a  voice  "  — 
then  a  curious,  exquisite  twilight  seemed 
to  melt  over  her  face  as  if  some  last  re- 
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flections  of  a  waning  light  had  caught 
her,  illuminating  her  for  the  moment  with 
the  tenderest  subdued  radiance — "ex- 
cept mine,"  she  added  in  tones  so  low  as 
to  be  almost  inaudible.  The  old  lord 
was  deeply  touched.  What  with  his 
boy*s  condition,  which  was  worse  than  he 
expected,  and  this  voice  of  great,  sub- 
dued, and  restrained  feeling  —  emotion 
that  had  no  object  but  to  conceal  itself  — 
all  his  prejudices  floated  away.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  conscious  of  being  af- 
fected by  the  beauty  which  was  con- 
cealed, too,  like  the  emotion — indeed 
he  ^yould  have  denied  that  she  had  any 
beauty  ;  but  the  suppression  of  both  and 
ignoring  of  them  by  their  possessor  had 
a  great  effect  upon  him ;  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  more  noble  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  Scots  lord  than  this 
power  of  self-restraint.  He  went  round 
to  her  softly,  walking  with  elaborate  pre- 
caution, and  took  her  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  "  God  bless  you,"  he  said  —  then, 
with  another  look  at  Val,  left  the  room. 
He  himself,  even  with  all  the  self-control 
he  had,  might  have  broken  down  and  be- 
trayed the  passionate  love  and  anxiety  in 
him  had  he  waited  longer  there. 

Lady  Eskside  was  seated  in  the  par- 
lour alone  when  he  entered ;  she  was 
leaning  back  in  Dick's  great  chair,  with 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  He  has 
gone  to  get  the  doctor,  that  we  may  kno\y 
everything  exactly,"  she  said.  "  He " 
had  changed  to  her.  She  bad  taken  back 
her  own  son,  her  very  child,  into  her 
heart,  (had  he  not  the  best  right  ?)  and  it 
was  Richard  who  was  "he,"  not  any  one 
else.  She  was  so  tender,  so  happy,  so 
deeply  moved  by  this  revolution,  that 
she  could  scarcely  speak  to  her  husband, 
who,  she  felt  instinctively,  had  not  been 
subjected  to  the  same  wonderful  change. 

"I  have  just  seen  him  —  and  his 
mother,"  said  Lord  Eskside. 

"Saw  At//t  —  the  boy?  Oh  my  poor 
Val  !  "  cried  the  old  lady,  weeping  ;  and 
then  she  raised  her  hands  and  turned  to 
her  husband  with  something  which  was 
half  an  apology  and  half  a  reproach.  "  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  got  my  own  Richard  back 
—  our  own  boy  —  and  1  don't  seem  able 
to  think  of  anything  else  —  not  even 
Val." 

Lord  Eskside  took  another  turn  round 
the  little  parlour.  "  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  my  lady,"  he  said  ;  "but  if 
Richard  had  had  the  sense  to  write  to 
you  or  me  when  he  wrote  to  that  fine 
London  solicitor  of  his,  all  this  might 
have  been  spared.   Sandy  Pringle's  mis- 


erable letter,  and  all  that  stramash  about 
the  election,  and  my  poor  Val's  fever  — 
maybe  his  life  " 

"  His  life  1  his  life  !  "  she  said,  start- 
ing up  in  alarm  from  her  chair. 

Who  can  say  ?  It's  in  God's  bands, 
not  ours.  His  mother  says  he'll  be  bet- 
ter on  Saturday,"  Lord  Eskside  said, 
turning  away. 

Meanwhile  Dick  had  thrown  himself 
with  a  certain  passion  into  his  work,  feel- 
ing a  curious  reluctance  which  he  had 
never  experienced  before  to  receive  the 
orders  of  the  customers,  and  to  run 
hither  and  thither  launching  boats  into 
the  water,  drawing  them  up  again,  deal- 
ing out  oars  and  cushions  as  he  had  done 
for  years.  If  he  could  have  pushed  out 
on  the  stream  himself  as  Val  had  done,  if 
he  could  have  rowed  a  race  for  life  or 
death  with  some  rival  oar,  that  would 
have  calmed  him  more  than  anything. 
Gentlemen  like  Val,  Lord  Eskside's  heir, 
future  possessor  of  all  those  lovely 
woods,  and  of  the  grey  old  house  full  of 
beautiful  things,  which  was  so  fresh  in 
Dick's  memory,  could  afford  to  calm 
themselves  down  in  that  way.  But  Dick, 
who  was  only  a  working  man,  could  not 
afford  it.  To  him  his  work  was  every- 
thing, and  to  that  alone,  when  all  his 
nerves  were  tingling,  could  he  resort  lo 
bring  him  down  again  from  any  fanciful 
strain  of  emotion.  He  ought  to  be  glad 
to  have  it  to  do,  Dick  felt ;  for  had  he 
been  idle,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart  would  have  driven  him 
wild.  Now,  let  it  swell  as  it  would,  he 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  occupied, 
and  no  time  to  think,  heaven  be  praised  ! 
It  was,  as  it  happened  fortunately,  a  very 
busy  day.  Dick  forgot  his  dinner-hour  — 
forgot  everything  but  the  necessity  for  ex- 
ertion to  keep  him  from  himself.  Some- 
times he  ordered  his  subordinates  about 
almost  fiercely,  speaking  to  them  as  he 
had  never  been  heard  to  speak  before. 
Sometimes,  not  thinking,  he  would  rush 
himself  to  do  their  work,  while  they  stood 
by  astonished,  with  a  manner  so  unusual 
that  no  one  knew  what  to  make  of  him. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  fever  was 
"  catching,"  and  that  Dick  too  was  going 
to  have  it  ?  But  it  was  a  very  busy  day, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  every- 
body, which  is  a  thing  that  stops  specu- 
lation. In  the  afternoon  Lord  Eskside, 
straying  about  the  place,  found  himself 
on  the  raft.  He  had  not  intended  to  go 
there,  nor  did  he  know  when  he  got  there 
what  he  wanted.  The  old  lord  was  very 
restless,   anxious,  and   unhappy.  He 
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could  do  nothing  indoors  —  not  even 
keep  still  and  out  of  the  way,  which  is 
the  tirst  duty  of  man  in  a  house  where 
sickness  is  ;  and  the  unfamiliar  place  did 
not  tempt  him  to  walk  as  he  might  have 
done  at  home.  He  had  done  what  he 
could  to  occupy  himself  after  the  brief 
interview  with  the  doctor,  who  could  say 
nothing  more  than  had  already  been  saicl, 
that  no  change  could  come  until  Satur- 
day, when,  for  good  or  evil,  the  crisis 
might  be  looked  for.  After  this  Lord 
Eskside  went  to  the  hotel  where  Richard 
was  living,  and  engaged  rooms,  and  did 
what  he  could  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife, 
who  had  come  here  in  her  old  age  with- 
out any  attendant.  But  when  this  slen- 
der business  was  accomplished,  he  had 
nothing  further  to  do.  He  could  not 
keep  indoors  in  Dick's  little  parlour, 
which  they  had  taken  possession  of,  none 
of  them  reflecting  that  there  was  another 
proprietor  whose  leave  had  not  been 
asked  or  given  ;  nor  could  he  linger  at 
the  outer  door,  where  Harding  hung 
about  in  attendance.  The  old  lord  had 
no  heart  to  say  anything  to  Harding;  he 
went  to  the  rafts  at  last  in  simple  rest- 
lessnesss,  having,  I  almost  think,  for- 
gotten all  about  Dick.  I  suppose  it  di- 
verted him  for  the  moment  from  his  own 
heavy  thoughts  and  painful  tension  of 
suspense,  to  see  the  movement  in  this 
busy  place  —  the  coming  and  going  — 
the  boats  run  out  into  the  stream  with  a 
pleasant  rustle  —  the  slim  outriggers  now 
and  then  carried  back  all  wet  and  drip- 
ping to  the  boat-houses,  as  one  party 
after  another  came  in.  The  stir  of  in- 
different cheerful  life,  going  on  care- 
lessly all  the  sam6  under  the  eyes  of  a 
spectator  paralyzed  by  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress, has  a  curious  bewildering  effect 
upon  the  mind.  He  had  been  there  for 
some  minutes  before  he  even  noticed 
Dick's  presence  at  all. 

He  perceived  him  at  last  with  a  thrill 
of  surprise.  Dick  had  transmogrified 
himself ;  in  his  working  dress  he  looked 
more  "a  gentleman  "  than  he  had  done 
in  his  Sunday  coat.  He  had  a  straw  hat 
instead  of  the  black  one,  a  blue  flannel 
coat,  and  noiseless  white  boating-shoes. 
The  excitement  against  which  he  was 
struggling  gave  a  double  animation  to 
his  aspect,  and  made  him  hold  himself 
more  erect  than  uaual,  with  all  the  ener- 
gy of  wounded  pride.  Lord  Eskside  felt 
that  it  must  be  some  consciousness  of 
his  true  position  that  gave  to  Dick's 
vouihful  figure  that  air  of  superiority 
which  certainly  he  had  not  noticed  in 


him  before  ;  but  it  was  in  reality  a  con- 
trary influence,  the  determination  to  show 
that  he  held  his  own  natural  position  un- 
affected by  all  the  mysterious  hints  he 
had  listened  to,  and  found  in  his  work  a 
blessed  refuge  from  the  mystery  which 
he  did  not  understand,  but  was  impatient 
of  and  despised.  Dick  passed  Lord  Esk- 
side over  and  over  again,  in  his  manifold 
occupations,  touching  his  hat  as  he  did 
so,  but  taking  no  further  notice  of  his 
travelling-companion.  The  old  lord,  on 
his  side,  made  no  demonstration  of  in- 
terest ;  but  he  took  up  a  position  on  the 
edge  of  the  wharf,  and  followed  the  young 
fellow  with  his  eyes.  Dick  had  pushed 
back  his  hat,  showing  his  fair  locks  and 
open  face  ;  he  was  never  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, darting  hither  and  thither  with 
lithe  li^ht  frame,  and  feet  that  scarcely 
seemed  to  touch  the  boards.  How  work- 
manlike he  was,  in  his  element,  knowing 
exactly  what  to  do,  and  how  to  direct  the 
others  who  looked  to  him  !  and  yet.  Lord 
Eskside  thought,  so  unlike  any  one  else, 
so  free  in  his  step,  so  bold  in  his  tranquil 
confidence,  so  much  above  the  level  of 
the  others.  He  sat  down  on  a  bench 
close  by,  and  knitting  his  heavy  brows, 
sat  intent  upon  that  one  figure,  watching 
him  more  and  more  closely.  There  were 
a  great  many  boating  men  about,  for  it 
was  just  the  opening  of  the  season,  and 
some  of  them  were  imfxitient,  and  none 
were  especially  disposed  to  respect  the 
feelings  even  of  the  head  man  at  Stylis's. 

Here,  you.  Brown,"  said  one  young 
man  in  flannel;  "Brown,  I  say!  Can't 
the  fellow  hear  ?  Are  we  to  wait  all  day  ?  " 
"  Look  alive,  can't  you  ?  "  shouted  a  sec- 
ond ;  "  he's  not  half  the  handy  fellow 
he  was."  "  Spoilt  by  the  undergrads," 
said  another ;  "  he*s  the  pet  of  all  the 
Eton  men."  "  Brown,  Brown  !  By  Jove  ! 
I'll  speak  to  Stylis  if  this  goes  on.  You, 
Dick  !  can't  you  hear  ?  " 

I  don't  know  if  Dick  felt  any  annoy- 
ance at  their  impatient  outcries,  or  re- 
sented such  an  address  in  Lord  Eskside's 
presence.  But  he  came  at  the  call,  as 
was  his  duty,  his  cheeks  a  little  flushed 
but  ready  to  do  whatever  was  wanted  of 
him.  "  Here,  Brown,"  said  the  boating 
man,  carelessly;  but  he  never  ended 
his  order.  For,  before  another  word 
could  be  said.  Lord  Eskside,  glooming 
with  knitted  brows,  came  hurriedly  up  to 
Dick,  and  put  his  arm  through  his. 
"  This  is  no  occupation  for  you,"  said  the 
old  lord.  "  It  is  time  that  this  was  over  ;  " 
and  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
lookers-on,  he  led  him  away,  too  much 
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astonished  for  the  moment  to  resist. 
•*Who  is  the  old  fellow?"  asked  the 
boating  men  ;  and  when  (for  rank  will 
out,  like  murder)  it  wss  whispered  who 
"  Brown's  friend  "  was,  a  sudden  awe  fell 
upon  the  rafts.  A  lord  !  and  he  had  put 
bis  arm  familiarly  into  Dick  Brown's, 
and  carried  him  ott,  declaring  this  to  be 
no  work  for  him  1  What  could  it  mean  ? 
The  effect  produced  by  VaFs  accident 
was  nothing  to  the  ferment  which  rose, 
up  and  down  the  river-side,  when  it  was 
known  that  a  lord  —  an  old  lord  —  not 
one  of  your  wild  undergrads  —  had  walked 
ofiE  Stylis's  raft,  in  broad  daylight,  arm- 
in-arm  with  Dick  Brown. 

CHAPTER  XXXVra. 

Violet  went  back  to  Edinburgh  the 
day  after  her  meeting  in  the  woods  with 
Dick.  Her  heart  was  so  full  of  what  she 
had  heard,  that  it  was  all  she  could  do  to 
keep  the  particulars  from  old  Jean,  who 
was  her  guardian  and  companion  when, 
in  her  trouble,  poor  child,  she  managed 
to  escape  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  Hewan. 
By  a  strong  effort  she  kept  from  talking 
over  the  details  with  her  homely  old 
friend  ;  but  she  could  not  keep  from  her 
the  fact  that  Val  was  ill.  I  need  not  say 
that  Jean  knew  well  enough  that  there 
was  "something  wrorfg "  between  the 
two  families — a  thing  she  had  been 
aware  of,  with  the  curious  instinct  which 
all  our  servants  possess  —  almost  before 
they  knew  it  themselves.  And  by  this 
time,  of  course,  Jean  knew  all  that  popu- 
lar opinion  said  about  Mr.  Pringle*s  sup- 
posed guilt  in  respect  to  the  election ; 
and  she  was  aware  that  there  had  beea 
painful  scenes  in  the  house,  and  that 
neither  his  wife,  nor  his  sons,  nor  his 
daughter,  "  held  with  "  the  unlucky  cul-' 
prit,  who,  sinc^  the  election,  had  gone 
about  with  drooping  head  "  as  if  he  was 
gaun  to  be  hanged,^'  old  Jean  said.  Jean 
was  very  much  shocked  and  distressed 
when  she  heard  of  Val's  illness.  "  I 
thought  there  was  something  out  o'  the 
ordinary,"  she  .said  ;  "him  away  when 
there  was  yon  grand  dinner,  and  a 
strange  look  about  the  house  a'thegether. 
Ye  may  aye  ken  when  the  family's  in 
trouble  by  the  look  o'  the  house.  Poor 
callant  !  there's  naething  like  trouble  of 
mind  for  bringing  on  thae  fevers  ;  you 
may  take  my  word.  Miss  Violet,  it's 
something  about  that  weary  election. 
Eh,  what  creatures  men  are  !  Can  they 
no  fecht  fair,  and  take  their  neives  to 
ane  anither,  instead  of  casting  up  auld 
ill  stories  ?   They  say  that's  women's 


way  ;  for  my  part,  I'm  of  the  opinion, 
that  if  women  are  ill  with  their  tongues, 
men  are  waur." 

"  But  fevers  are  not  brought  on  by 
trouble  of  mind,"  said  Violet,  endeavour- 
ing to  argue  against  her  own  inmost  con- 
victions. "  Fevers  are  brought  on  by  — 
oh,  by  very  different  things,  by  bad  air, 
and  —  you  may  read  it  all  in  tne  papers 

  Oh,  I  hope,  I  hope  it  is  not  that, 

Jean  " 

"  If  you  put  your  faith  in  the  papers," 
said  Jean,  contemptuously,  "that  say  one 
thing  the  day,  and  another  the  mom, 
just  as  it  suits  them  !  Oh  ay,  they'll  tell 
you  an  honest  midden  is  waur  than  an  ill 
story,  that  creeps  into  the  heart  and  saps 
the  strength.  I'm  fond  o'  the  fresh  air 
mysel'.  We're  used  to  it  here  up  at  the 
Hewan,  and  it's  like  meat  and  drink  ;  but 
if  some  ill-wisher  was  to  rake  up  a  nasty 
story  about  my  auld  man  that's  in 
heaven,  or  my  John,  what  do  you  think 
would  harm  me  maist.  Miss  Vi'let, — that, 
or  a'  the  ill  smells  in  Lasswade  ?  and  I'll 
no  say  but  what  that  corner  by  the  smAl- 
dy  is  like  to  knock  you  down — though 
Marion  Miller's  bairns,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  are  no  a  prin  the  waur." 

Violet  did  not  venture  upon  any  reply, 
for,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  innocent 
soul  that  mental  causes  were  far  more 
likely  to  make  one  ill  than  those  vulgar 
evils  upon  which  the  newspapers  insist- 
ed. For  her  own  part,  she  felt  very 
sure,  as  old  Jean  did,  that  Val's  illness 
arose  from  the  misery  and  excitement  of 
the  election,  and  not  from  any  lesser 
cause.  I  suppose  this  was  quite  foolish, 
and  that  the  poor  young  member  for  Esk- 
side  must  have  gone  into  some  cottage, 
or  passed  by  some  drain  in  the  course  of 
his  canvassing,  which  was  the  real  oc- 
casion of  his  lever.  My  ignorance  is  too 
great  on  such  subjects  to  warrant  me  in 
venturing  the  supposition  that  the  other 
part  of  him,  that  mental  part  so  much 
discredited  and  put  out  of  court  in  the 
present  day  —  the  one  thing  about  us 
which  nobody  can  quite  account  for  — 
had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  but  Violet  and 
old  Jean,  both  of  them  as  ignorant  as 
myself  but  more  courageous  —  and  both 
convincejl  in  their  different  ways  that 
this  special  development  of  protoplasm 
called  by  ignorant  persons  their  mind,  is 
the  most  important  part  of  us  —  unhesi- 
tatingly ignored  the  drain,  which  no  doubt 
did  the  mischief,  and  set  down  Val's 
fever  to  his  misery  with  all  the  evident 
I  precision  of  cause  and  effect.  Violet 
could  not  say  any  more  to  the  old  wo- 
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man  whose  remarks  she  neither  dared  to 
be  sympathetic  with  or  irritated  by,  since 
either  demonstration  would  have  be- 
trayed her  father,  who  had  done  it  all. 
So  she  hurried  home  next  morning,  at- 
tended bv  her  maid,  breathless  till  she 
reached  the  mother,  the  natural  receiver 
of  all  her  plaints  and  troubles.  Mrs. 
Priogle  saw  there  was  something  to  tell 
from  the  first  glance  at  Violet's  counte- 
nance, in  which  all  her  emotions  writ 
themselves  easily  to  the  accustomed  eye. 
She  sent  her  up-stairs  to  "  take  off  her 
things,"  and  followed  her,  hoping  that 
old  Lady  Eskside  might  perhaps  have 
met  the  child  somewhere,  and  melted 
towards  her,  the  only  imaginable  wavin 
which  any  renewal  of  friendship  could  be 
possible.  When  she  heard  what  it  was, 
however,  Mrs.  Pringle  shook  her  head. 
"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  are  letting 
your  feelings  run  away  with  you.  Men 
don't  get  ill  and  take  fevers  from  excite- 
ment except  in  novels.  No  doubt  there 
must  be  something  wrong  about  Ross- 
craig  j  these  old  houses  are  never  quite 
to  be  depended  upon.  God  knows  that 
letter  has  done  you  and  me  harm  enough, 
more  harm  than  it  could  do  to  Valentine 

—  but  we  have  taken  no  fever.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow ;  but  he's 
young,  and  has  a  good  constitution  —  no 
doubt  he'll  pull  through  ;  and  my  Vi  must 
not  cry  like  this  for  a  man  that  is  nothing 
to  her,"  the  good  mother  said,  proudly  — 
putting  her  handkerchief  and  her  hand, 
which  was  still  softer,  across  Violet's 
streaming  eyes  to  stop  her  tears. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  I  help  it  ? " 
sobbed  poor  Vi. 

"  My  darling,  you  must  help  it.  I  am 
not  saying  it  will  be  easy.  Me  myself, 
with  children  of  my  own  that  take  up  my 
mind,  I  find  myself  thinking  of  that  poor 
boy  when  I  have  plenty  other  things  to 
think  of.  Ah,  Violet,  you  kiss  me  for 
that !  but,  my  dear,  ask  yourself  —  after 
what  has  come  and  gone — how  could  it 
ever,  ever  be  ?  " 

"  No  one  wants  it  to  be  !  "  said  Violet, 
with  one  of  her  vehement  impulses  of 
maiden  pride,  raising  her  head  from  her 
mother's  shoulder  with  a  hot,  angry  flush 
covering  her  face;  "but  one  does  not 
cease  —  to  take  an  interest  —  in  one's 

—  friend,  because  of  any  quarrel.  I  am 
friends  with  him  forever,  whatever  hap- 
pens. No  one  can  say  anything  against 
that.  And  we  are  cousins,  whatever 
bappens.    I  told  Mr.  Brown  so." 

Mrs.  Pringle  shook  her  head  over  the 
friendship  and  cousinship  which  contin- 


ued to  take  so  warm  "an  interest"  in 
Val ;  but  she  was  wise  and  made  no  fur- 
ther remark.  "  I  wonder  who  this  Mr. 
Brown  may  be  ?  "  was  all  she  said,  and 
instantly  set  her  wits  to  work  to  find 
something  for  Violet  to  do.  In  a  house 
where  there  were  so  many  boys  this  was 
not  difficult ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  at  this  crisis  of  her  young  existence 
Moray  Place  was  much  safer  for  Violet 
than  the  Hewan.  The  next  two  days 
were  each  made  memorable  by  a  note 
from  Dick.  They  were  couched  almost 
in  the  same  words,  and  Violet  reading 
them  over  and  over  again  could  extract 
nothing  from  them  more  than  met  the 
eye.  Dick,  in  a  very  careful  handwriting, 
too  neat  perhaps,  and  legible,  wrote  as 
follows :  — 

"  Madam,  —  Mr.  Ross  is  just  the 
same.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
I  told  Miss  Violet  that  there  could  be  no 
change  till  Saturday.  With  your  permis- 
sion I  will  write  again  to-morrow.  —  Your 
obedient  servant, 

"  Richard  Brown." 

Even  Mrs.  Pringle  could  find  nothing 
to  remark  upon  in  this  brief  epistle.  "  I 
wonder  how  he  knows  your  name  ?  "  was 
all  she  said,  and  Violet  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  particulars  on 
this  point.  The  second  bulletin  was  just 
like  the  first.  Mrs.  Pringle  had  this  note 
in  her  pocket  in  the  evening  after  dinner 
when  her  husband  came  up  to  her  with 
an  excited  look,  and  thrust  the  little  local 
Eskside  paper,  the  Castleton  Herald,  into 
her  hand.  "  Look  at  this  1 "  he  said, 
pointing  out  a  paragraph  to  her  with  a 
hand  that  trembled.  How  glad  she  was 
then  that  this  conveyed  no  shock  to  her, 
and  that  Violet  knew  with  certainty  the 
state  of  the  matter  which  the  newspaper 
unfolded  so  mysteriouslv  !  "  We  regret 
to  learn,"  said  the  Herald,  "  that  the  new 
member  for  the  county,  Mr.  Ross,  whose 
election  so  very  lately  occupied  our  pages, 
lies  dangerously  ill  in  England  of  fever  — 
we  suppose  of  that  typhoid  type  which 
has  lately  made  so  much  havoc  in  the 
world,  and  threatened  still  greater  havoc 
than  it  has  made.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  disease  was  contracted, 
but  in  the  mean  time  Lasswade  and  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  thrown  into 
alarm  and  gloom  by  the  sudden  depar- 
ture of  such  members  of  the  noble  family 
of  Eskside  as  were  still  remaining  at 
Rosscraig.  We  trust  before  our  next 
week's  issue  to  be  able  to  give  a  better 
account  of  Mr.  Ross's  state." 
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"  I  knew  Val  was  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Prin- 
gle,  composedly  ;  "  Violet  heard  of  it  at 
Eskside."  She  could  not  refrain  from  a 
stroke  of  vengeance  as  she  handed  the 
paper  back  to  him.  "  I  hope  you  are  sat- 
isfied with  your  handiwork  now,"  she 
said. 

"  My  handiwork  ?  " 

"Just  yours,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle  — 
"just  yours,  Alexander ;  and  if  the  boy 
should  die  —  which  as  good  as  him  have 
done  —  what  will  your  feelings  be  ?  " 

"  My  feelings  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pringle  ; 
"  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  —  did  I  give 
him  his  fever?  Of  course  it  must  have 
been  bad  air  or  some  blood-poisoning  — 
or  something.  These  are  the  only  ways 
in  which  fever  communicates  itself ;  " 
but  as  he  spoke  (for  he  was  not  a  bad 
man)  his  lips  quivered,  and  there  was  a 
tremor  in  his  voice. 

"It  is  easy  to  say  that  —  very  easy  to 
say  it  —  and  it  may*  be  true;  but  if  you 
take  the  heart  and  strength  out  of  a  man, 
and  leave  him  no  power  to  throw  off  the 
ill  thing  when  it  comes  ?  Alexander," 
said  Mrs.  Pringle,  solemnly,  "  I  will  never 
hold  up  my  head  again  in  this  world  if 
anything  happens  to  Val  1" 

"You  speak  like  a  fool  —  or  a  woman. 
It  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,"  cried 
her  husband ;  and  he  went  away  down- 
stairs and  shut  himself  into  his  library 
quivering  with  the  hot  sudden  rage  which 
belongs  to  his  conscience-stricken  state. 
How  miserable  he  was,  trying  to  study  a 
case  in  which  he  had  to  speak  next  day, 
and  able  to  understand  nothing  except 
that  Valentine  Ross  was  ill,  perhaps  dy- 
ing, and  through  his  means  1  He  had 
never  meant  that.  He  had  meant  to  have 
his  revenge  for  an  imaginary  wron^,  and 
many  little  imaginary  slights,  and  per- 
haps to  make  his  young  supplanter  lose 
his  election  ;  but  that  he  might  put  VaPs 
life  in  danger  or  injure  him  seriously  had 
never  entered  into  Mr.  Pringle's  thoughts. 
He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
no  concern  of  his,  pursuing  in  an  under- 
current, as  his  eyes  went  over  his  law-  j 
papers,  all  the  arguments  about  sanitary  | 
precautions  he  had  ever  read.  "  Whit  a  | 
fool  I  am  to  think  that  could  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it !  "  he  cried,  throw-  j 
ing  away  his  papers  when  he  could  bear  | 
it  no  longer,  and  beginning  to  pace  up ' 
and  down  his  room.  What  a  burning 
restless  pain  he  had  at  his  heart !  He 
cast  about  him  vaguely  in  a  kind  of  blank 
hopelessness  what  he  could  do,  or  if  he 
couLl  do  anything.  This  he  had  never 
meant.   He  would  not  (he  said  to  him 


selO  have  hurt  Val  or  any  one.  for  all  the 
Eskside  estates  ten  limes  over  ;  and  if 
anything  happened  to  the  boy  he  could 
never  hold  up  his  head  again,  as  his  wife 
said.    He  had  been   wretched  enough 
since  that  miserable  election-day.  He 
I  had  been  conscious  that  even  his  own 
!  friends    looked  coldly  upon  him,  sus- 
pecting him  of   something  which  went 
too  far  for  ordinary  political  animosity  or 
\  the  fair  fighting  of  honourable  contest ; 
land  feeling  that  his  own  very  family, 
j  and  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  were 
against  him,  though  Mrs.  Pringle,  after 
^  her  first  very  .full  and  indignant  expres- 
jsion  of  her  opinion,  had  said  no  more  on 
the  subject.    Still  he  had  not  her  moral 
j  support,  a  backing  which  had  scarcely 
lever  failed  him  beforehand  he  had  the 
sense  of  having  broken  all  the  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Eskside  family  —  old 
ties  which,  though  he  did  not  love  the 
I  Rosses,  it  was  painful  altogether  to  break. 
He  had  thrown  away  those  ties,  and  made 
j  his  adversaries  bitter  and  his  friends 
j  suspicious.    So  little  was  Mr.  Pringle  a 
bad  man,  that  he  had  pursued  these 
thoughts  for  a  long  time  in  his  secret 
j  heart  without  recollecting  that,  should 
[Valentine  die,  he  would  be  reinstalled  ia 
,  his  position  as  heir-presumptive.  When 
this  suddenly  flashed  upon  him,  he  threw 
himself  in  his  chair  and  covered  his  f.  ce 
with  his  hands.    In  that  case  it  would  be 
murder,  mere  murder  !    He  would  have 
killed  the  boy  for  the  sake  of  his  inherit- 
ance.   This  startled  him  beyond  anything 
I  can  say.    Perhaps  the  profounde'st  and 
most  impassioned  of  all  the  prayers  that 
were  said  that  night  for  Val's  recovery- 
rose  in  a  sudden  anguish  of  remorse  and 
surprised  guilt  from  the  heart  of  Val's 
enemy.    He  shook  like  a  man  struck  with 
palsy ;  his  nerves  contracted  ;  the  veins 
stood  out  on  his  forehead.    He  had  never 
meant  to  harm  the  boy  —  never,  never, 
God  knows  !  — except  in  some  moment- 
ary way,  by  a  little  shame,  a  little  disaj>- 
pointment,  which  could  have  made  no 
real  difference  in  so  happy  and  prosper- 
ous a  life.    The  pain  of  this  thouj^Iu 
gripped  him  as  with  the  crushing  grasp 
of  a  giant.    What  could  he  do,  he  said* to 
himself,  writhing  in  his    chair  —  what 
could  he  do  to  make  amends  ?    If  he 
could  but  have  believed  in  pilgrim  iges, 
how  gladly  would  he  have  set  out  bare- 
footed to  any  shrine,  if  that  would  have 
bought  back  the  young  life  which  wis  ia 
danger  !    Heaven  help  him  1  of  all  the 
people  concerned  there  was  no  one  so 
entirely  to  be  pitied  as  poor  Mr.  Priagle,^ 
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lying  tliere  prostrate  in  his  chair  without 
any  strength  left  in  him,  bodily  or  men- 
tal, or  any  one  to  back  him  up,  saying  to 
himself  that  perhaps  it  might  be  that  he 
had  murdered  Val.  He  seemed  to  see 
before  his  eyes  the  bold  handsome  boy, 
the  fine  young  fellow  all  joyous  and  tri- 
umphant in  the  glory  of  his  youth  ;  and 
was  it  his  hand  —  a  man  with  children  of 
his  own  whom  he  loved  —  that  had 
striken  Valentine  down  ? 

Next  day  Mr.  Pringlc  broke  down  in  his 
case  before  the  courts,  and  looked  so  dis- 
tracted and  miserable  that  the  very  lords 
of  session  took  notice  of  it.  **  Sandy 
Pringle  is  breaking  up  early,"  Lord  Birk- 
bill  said  to  Lord  Caldergrange  ;  "  he 
never  had  any  constitution  to  speak  of." 
"  Perhaps  it  is  family  affection  and  anx- 
iety about  young  Ross  of  Eskside,"  said 
Lord  Caldergrange  to  Lord  Birkhill ; 
and  these  two  learned  authorities,  both 
old  enough  to  have  been  Sandy  Pringle's 
father,  chuckled  and  took  snuff  together 
over  his  family  affection  and  his  early 
breakdown.  The  news  from  the  Castle- 
ton  Hcraid dihoMK  VaPs  illness  was  copied 
that  mornino:  into  all  the  Edinburgh  pa- 
pers. Mr.  Pringle  himself,  being  of  the 
Liberal  parly,  saw  .only  the  Scotsman, 
where  it  was  simply  repeated  ;  but  when 
be  was  leaving  the  Parliament  House,  his 
son  Sandy  came  to  him  with  the  Coiiranty 
which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  the  Con- 
servative paper,  —  the  one  in  which  a 
communique  from  the  Eskside  parly 
would  naturally  appear.  "  Have  yOu  seen 
this,  sir  ? "  said  Sandy,  not,  his  father 
thought,  without  a  giimmer  of  vindictive 
satisfaction.  They  were  all  against  him, 
wife  and  children,  friends  and  circum- 
stances. But  the  paragraph  in  the  Cou- 
rant  was  one  of  a  very  startling  descrip- 
tion, and  had  already  woke  up  the  half  of 
Edinburgh — everybody  who  knew  or 
professed  to  know  anything  of  the  Esk- 
side family  —  to  wonder  and  interest. 
The  Courant  gave  first  the  paragraph 
from  the  Herald^  then  added  another  of 
its  own.  '*  We  are  glad  to  be  abl«  to  add 
that  more  favourable  news  has  been  re- 
ceived this  morning  of  Mr.  Ross's  con- 
.  diiion.  The  crisis  of  the  fever  is  now 
past,  and  all  the  symptoms,  we  under- 
stand, are  hopeful."  Then  came  the  fur- 
ther information  which  took  away  every- 
body's brealh.  "We  are  authorized  to 
state,"  said  the  Courant,  **  that  Mr.  Ross, 
whose  severe  illness  at  such  an  interest- 
ing juncture  of  his  life  has  called  forth  so 
much  public  interest  and  sympathy,  was 
fortunately  at  the  house  of  his  mother, 


[the  Hon.  Mrs.  Richard  Ross,  in  Oxford, 
when  the  first  symploms  of  fever  made 
their  appearance,  and  accordingly,  had 
from  the  first  every  medical  attention,  as 
well  as  the  most  devoted  nursing  which 
affection  could  give." 

The  paper  tell  out  of  Mr.  Pringle's 
hand  when  he  had  read  this.  Sandy 
grasped  him  by  the  arm,  thinking  he 
would  have  fallen  too.    "For  heaven's 
sake,"  cried  Sandy,  in  a  fierce  whisper, 
"don't  make  an  exhibition  of  yourself 
here        Mr.  Pringle  did  not  answer  a 
word,  not  even  to  the  apologies  with 
which,  when  they  were  safe  out  of  the 
crowded  precincts  of  the  Parliament 
House,  his  son  followed  these  hasty  un- 
filial  words.    He  went  home  to  Aloray 
Place  in  a  condition  of  mind  impossible 
to  describe,  feeling  himself  like  a  man 
caught  in  a  snare  from  which  there  was 
no  exit.    The  Hon.  Mrs.  Richard  Ross, 
his  mother !    Had  he  really  read  those 
words  in  black  and  white  ?    Were  they 
no  fiction,  but  true  ?    His  heart  was  re- 
lieved a  little,  for  Val  was  better  ;  but 
how  could  he  ever  extricate  himself  from 
the  labyrinth  he  had  got  into  ?    He  had 
defied  the  Rosses  to  produce  this  mother, 
and  her  appearance  seemed  to  Mr.  Prin- 
gle to  close  up  every  place  of  repentance 
for  him  ;  to  put  him  so  terribly  in  the 
wrong  that  he  could  never  face  his  friends 
again,  or  the  public  which  knew  him  to 
be  the  author  of  that  fatal  letter  to  the 
electors  of  Eskshire.    Surely  no  sin  ever 
had  such  condign  and  instantaneous  pun- 
ishment.   He  was  not  a  murderer,  that 
was  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for ;  but  he 
could  be  proved  a  liar  —  a  maker  of  cruel, 
unfounded    statements  —  a   reporter  of 
scandals  !    He  shut  himself  up  in  his 
library,  making  some  pretence  of  work 
to  be  done.    As  for  Sandy,  he  did  not  go 
in  at  all,  being  angry  and  unhappy  about 
the  whole  business.    That  Valentine's 
mother  should  be  found,  and  his  rights, 
which  Sandy  had  never  doubted,  fully 
established,   he  was   heartily  glad  of. 
Mrs.  Pringle's  wise  training  had  saved 
Sandy  from  even  a  shadow  of  that  folly 
of  expectation  which  had  so  painfully 
affected  his  father  ;  but  Sandy  was  indig- 
nant beyond  description,  hurt  in  his 
pride,  and  mortified  to  the  heart,  that  his 
father  should  have  put  himself  in  such  a 
mean  position.    I  do  not  tiiink  there  was 
any  tingling  recollection  in  him  of  the 
blow  Val  had  given  him.    If  he  had  borne 
malice,  it  would  have  vanished  ulleii/  at 
the  first  mention  of  VaPs  illness  ;  b'U  he 
did  not  bear  any  malice.   He  borv-  aa- 
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other  burden,  however,  more  heavy  — 
the  burden  of  shame  for  his  father*s  un- 
warrantable assault,  which,  out  of  respect 
for  his  father,  he  could  not  openly  dis- 
own, but  must  share  the  disgrace  of, 
thouorh  he  loathed  the  o£Eence.  I  think 
Sandy  may  be  excused  if  he  felt  himself 
too  cross,  too  wretched  in  his  false  posi- 
tion, to  face  the  rest  of  the  household, 
and  convey  to  them  this  startling  news. 

They  had,  however,  their  news  too, 
scarcely  less  startling.  It  was  the  Mon- 
day after  the  Saturday  on  which  Val  had 
passed  the  crisis  of  nis  fever,  and  Sun- 
day had  been  very  trying  to  these  two 
women  in  its  entire  cessation  of  news,  as 
Sunday  so  often  is  in  cases  of  anxiety. 
When  Dick's  letter  at  last  came,  there 
was  something  in  it  which  they  scarcely 
noticed  in  their  first  agitation  of  joy,  but 
which,  by  dint  of  much  reading,  came  out 
very  strongly  at  last  to  their  puzzled  per- 
ceptions. There  was  an  indescribable 
indefinite  change  in  their  correspondent's 
style.  But  the  reader  shall  judge  for 
himself  what  this  was. 

"  Dear  Madam, —  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  the  crisis  is  over,  and  Valentine 
IS  decidedly  better.  Perhaps  you  are 
aware  that  all  the  family  are  here.  He 
has  recognized  us  all,  and,  though  weak, 
will  soon  regain  his  strength,  the  doctor 
thinks.  Other  things  have  happened,  of 
a  very  wonderful  kind,  which  I  can 
scarcely  write  about ;  but  I  hope  it  may 
now  be  possible  that  I  may  one  day  see 
you,  and  explain  everything  to  Miss  Vio- 
let which  she  may  wish  to  know.  I  do 
not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  agitating  Val- 
entine by  telling  him  that  I  am  writing, 
but,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  write 
again  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  always  be  so 
very  kind  as  to  think  of  me,  whatever 
may  be  the  change  in  circumstances,  as 
yours  and  Miss  Violet's  obedient  ser- 
vant, "Richard." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Pringle.  "  I  am  afraid  the  young  man  is 
taking  too  much  upon  himself.  To  sign 
himself  just  *  Richard  '  to  you  and  me,  is 
a  piece  of  presumption,  Vi ;  and  to  call 
Lord  Eskside's  grandson  *  Valentine  '  ! 
I  am  not  bigoted  about  rank,  as  you 
know ;  but  this  is  too  much." 

Violet  was  confounded  too.  "  Perhaps 
in  nursing  he  has  got  familiar  without 
knowing  it,"  she  said.  "Oh,  mamma, 
you  could  not  think  he  was  presumptuous 
if  you  had  seen  Mr.  Brown." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,"  said 


Mrs.  Pringle.  "  I  believe  he  is  a  good 
young  man  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  Tittle 
rash  to  take  him  into  your  confidence. 
I  think  I  heard  your  papa  come  in.  Go 
and  see  if  he  is  in  the  library.  It  mi;i:ht 
be  a  comfort  to  him  to  know  that  Val  is 
better.  Go ;  and  if  you  see  an  opportu- 
nity, tell  him.  Say  I  have  had  a  letter ; 
—  that  is  all  that  it  is  needful  to  say." 

Violet,  though  reluctant,  obeyea  ;  and 
Mrs.  Pringle  read  Dick's  letter  again,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it.  What  did 
he  mean  by  signing  himself  "  Richard  "  ? 
by  calling  Val  by  his  Christian  name  ? 
Her  conclusion  was,  that  this  boatman, 
in  whom  Violet  had  so  rashly  put  confi- 
dence, was  presuming  upon  the  cirKs 
openness  and  innocence.  Mrs.  Pringle 
thanked  heaven  that  her  child  "  had  the 
sense  "  to  ask  him  to  write  to  her  mother, 
who  was  quite  safe,  and  quite  able  to 
manage  any  presuming  person.  She 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  about  this, 
feeling  an  uneasy  consciousness  in  the 
letter  of  somethmg  unexplained,  some- 
thing more  than  met  the  eye,  to  which, 
however,  she  had  no  clue ;  but  she  re- 
solved, at  least,  that  this  young  maa 
should  have  no  further  encouragement ; 
that  she  would  herself  write  to  him, 
thanking  him  for  his  communication,  and 
politely  dropping  him,  as  a  woman  of 
Mrs.  Pringle's  age  and  condition  knows 
how  to  do.  Perhaps  it  had  been  impru- 
dent of  Violet  to  refer  to  him  at  all ; 
but  it  was  an  imprudence  of  which  do 
further* harm  had  come.  She  resumed 
her  work,  putting  away  the  letter  calmly 
enough,  for  the  urgency  was  not  great 
enough  to  call  for  any  speedy  action ; 
while  Violet  went  down-stairs  to  the 
library,  somewhat  tremulous,  and  half 
afraid  of  the  morose  tones  and  look  into 
which  of  late  her  father  had  fallen. 
When  she  went  in,  he  snatched  up  some 
of  his  papers,  and  pretended  to  be  study- 
ing them  very  closely,  the  Courant 
lying  at  his  side  upon  tne  writing-table  ; 
but  it  was  the  law-papers,  and  not  the 
Courant^  which  Mr.  Pringle  pretended 
to  read.  Violet  made  a  shy  circle  round 
the  table,  not  knowing  if  she  might  ven- 
ture to  speak.  Her  courage  failed  her, 
until  she  suddenly  remarked,  underneath 
the  shadow  of  the  hand  which  supported 
his  head,  that  her  father  was  watching 
her,  and  that  his  face  was  very  grey  and 
pallid  in  the  noonday  light.  This  gave 
her  resolution  enough  to  conquer  her 
timidity.  She  went  up  to  him,  and  put 
her  hand  softly  on  bis  shoulder. 
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"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  Valentine  is  better  to-day.  Mamma 
has  just  had  a  letter  " 

"I  know  he  is  better," said  Mr.  Prin- 
gle,  with  a  sigh  ;  and  then  he  pointed  out 
to  her  the  notice  in  the  paper.  "  He  is 
better ;  but  there  is  more  behind  —  more 
than  we  know." 

Vi  read  the  paragraph  wondering.  It 
did  not  affect  her  except  with  surprise. 
"  His  mother  ?  "  she  sjtid,  "  I  never  knew 

 "and  then  she  bethought  herself 

suddenly  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  of  that 
fatal  attack  upon  Valentine  which  had  (no 
doubt)  brought  on  his  fever,  and  which 
threatened  to  separate  him  from  her  for- 
ever. "  Oh,  papa  1 "  she  cried  suddenly, 
with  a  flash  from  her  eyes  which  seemed 
to  scorch  the  culprit  like  a  gleam  of  angrv 

?ret  harmless  lightning ;  then  she  addea, 
ooking  at  him  fixedly,  with  indignant 
firmness  :  "  But  you  are  glad  of  this  ? 
glad  he  is  better?  glad  his  mother  is 
round,  and  that  everything  will  go  well  ?  " 

Mr.  Pringle  paused  a  moment  looking 
at  her.  He  was  afraid  to  contradict  her. 
He  answered  hurriedly,  half  servilely : 
"  Yes,  yes  —  Pm  glad  ;  "  then,  with  a 
groan  —  "Vi,  I  am  made  a  fool  of.  1 
am  proved  a  poor,  mean,  paltry  liar  ;  that 
was  never  what  I  meant  to  be.  Perhaps 
I  said  more  than  was  right ;  but  it  was 
for  justice,  Vi — yes,  it  was  for  justice, 
though  you  may  not  believe  what  I  say." 

If  you  consider  all  that  Violet  had 
suffered,  you  will  perceive  how  hard  it 
was  for  her  all  at  once  to  look  upon  this 
question  impartially,  to  believe  what  her 
father  said.  She  turned  away  her  head 
from  him  in  natural  resentment.  Then 
her  tender  heart  was  touched  by  the 
tones  of  wretchedness  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  getting  up  from  his 
chair,  "  you  may  think  it  was  all  ill-feel- 
iug  —  and  so  many  think  ;  but  it  was  for 
justice  too.  And  now,  apparently,  things 
are  turning  out  as  I  never  expected.  I 
did  not  believe  in  this  woman,  and  God 
knows  whether  it  may  not  be;  a  cheat 
still.  But  if  this  is  true  that  they  are 
bold  enough  to  put  in  the  newspaper, 
then,"  said  Mr.  Pringle,  with  a  groan, 
I'm  in  the  wrong,  my  dear — I  am  in 
the  wron^,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

He  sank  down  again,  leaning  his  head 
on  the  table,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Vi's  heart  melted  altogether. 
She  put  her  soft  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  bent  down  her  head  upon  his.  She 
did  not  feel  the  bitterness  of  being  in  the 
wrong.  It  seemed  to  her  innocent  soul 
tbat  there  was  so  easy  a  way  to  shake  off 


that  burden.  She  clasped  her  father 
round  the  neck  and  whispered  consola- 
tion. Papa,  dear  !  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  say  this  to  them.  Oh,  what 
makes  you  think  you  don't  know  what 
to  do  ?  Say  you  were  wrong,  and  that 
you  are  sorry.  One  is  so  certain  that  this 
must  be  the  right  thing." 

He  shook  her  away  not  unkindly  but 
with  a  little  impatience.  "You  don't 
know  —  you  are  too  young  to  know,"  he 
said. 

"  Papa,  can  there  be  any  doubt  ?  "  said 
Violet,  in  the  majesty  of  her  innocence. 
"When  one  has  done  wrong,  one  undoes 
it,  one  confesses  that  it  was  wicked. 
What  else  ?  Is  it  not  the  first  lesson  one 
learns  in  life  ?  "  said  the  girl,  serene  in 
perfect  certainty,  and  sadly  superior  to 
her  age,  in  what  she  considered  her  ex- 
perience of  that  existence  of  which  she 
already  knew  the  sorrows.  She  stood 
over  him  as  grave  and  sweet  as  an  angel, 
and  spoke  with  entire  and  childlike  con- 
fidence in  her  abstract  code.  "  We  all 
may  be  wrong,"  said  Violet,  "  the  best  of 
us  ;  but  when  we  find  it  out  we  must  say 
so,  and  ask  pardon  of  God  and  of  those 
whom  we  have  wronged,  papa.  Is  there 
any  other  way  ?  " 
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By  Julian  Hawthorne, 
sidewalks  and  roadways. 
{concluded) 

VI, 

Along  with  the  new  districts  which 
have  ot  late  years  been  added  to  the  citv, 
the  Dresdeners  have  seen  fit  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  tramway.  As  an  intel- 
ligent inhabitant  informed  me,  tramways 
were  first  invented  about  two  years  ago, 
and  Dresden  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to 
make  practical  use  of  them.  It  com- 
monly happens  that  we  are  most  proud  of 
those  things  which  we  have,  as  it  were, 
discovered  ourselves ;  and  accordingly 
this  honest  populace  regards  its  novel 
experiment  with  no  little  satisfaction,  not 
unmixed  with  wonder,  and  even  awe. 

I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  at 
the  first  launching  of  these  extraordinary  en- 
gines; but  about  a  fortnight  later  I  was 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  large  and  excited 
crowd  assembled  on  the  corner  of  Prager  and 
Waisenhaus  Strasse.  At  that  time  there  were 
rumours  of  strikes  and  disaffection  among 
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certain  of  the  workmen  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  I  at  once  conceived  that  a  dis- 
turbance had  actually  broken  out,  and  that 
possibly  a  battle  was  even  then  in  progress 
between  the  infuriated  labourers  and  the 
police.  In  vain,  however  —  having  arrived 
breathless  on  the  ground  —  did  I  look  about 
for  the  combatants.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
fighting ;  no  corpses  were  visible ;  there  was 
not  so  much  as  a  drunken  man,  or  a  woman  in 
a  fit.  Nevertheless,  the  crowd  was  manifestly 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement 
about  something ;  and  being  too  dull  to  divine 
the  cause,  and  too  proud  to  inquire  it,  I  re- 
solved patiently  to  await  the  issue.  By-and- 
by  1  noticed  that  the  tramway-rails  were  laid 
round  this  corner ;  and  then  methought  I 
began  to  understand  a  little. 

The  crowd  was  massed  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
was  kept  there  by  two  i>olicemen.  Some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  curb,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
arc  described  by  the  rails  in  turning  the  cor- 
ner, stood  a  man  in  official  costume,  holding  a 
whistle  in  his  lips,  upon  which  he  played  an 
irregular  and  very  shrill  tune.  Occasionally 
he  paused  a  moment  to  look  down  the  street ; 
then,  turning  to  the  crowd,  gesticulated  with 
a  red  flag  in  an  agitated  manner,  and  blew  his 
whistle  more  sharply  than  before.  After  this 
had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  every  heart 
was  beating  high  with  suspense,  a  distant 
rumbling  noise  was  heard,  like  thunder,  or 
still  more  like  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  of  a 
tramway-car.  Along  with  this  sound  another 
of  a  different  description  was  audible  —  a 
sharp,  penetrating  sound,  closely  resembling 
the  whistle  of  a  tramway-car-driver.  It  was 
answered  by  the  man  on  the  corner  with  a 
wild,  ear-piercing  peal.  At  the  same  moment 
a  hoarse  voice  shouted,  "^j  kotnmtl  es 
kommtr^ 

Then  began  a  tumult  hard  to  describe.  The 
cry  was  taken  up  and  repeated.  The  crowd 
surged  storm-like,  those  in  front  striving  to 
press  back  out  of  reach  of  danger,  while  those 
behind  seemed  madly  bent  on  getting  forward. 
All  the  time  the  rumbling  grew  louder  and 
nearer,  the  whistling  wilder  and  shriller,  the 
gesticulations  of  the  official  on  the  corner  with 
the  red  flag  more  violent  and  unintelligible. 
One  poor  fellow,  the  warring  of  whose  emo- 
tions had  been  too  much  for  him,  entirely 
forsook  his  senses  at  this  juncture  ;  and  even 
as  wild  animals,  when  driven  mad  by  terror, 
are  said  to  rush  straight  into  the  jaws  of 
danger,  did  he,  eluding  the  grasp  of  the  now 
exhausted  policeman,  dash  frantically  across 
the  track.  Women  shrieked,  strong  men 
turned  pale,  and  averted  their  eyes  with  a 
shudder.  But  a  special  providence  guards 
the  insane.  The  terrible  tramwav-car  was 
still  full  thirty  paces  distant,  and  he  gained 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  in  safety. 

The  next  few  moments  comprise  such  a 
sickening  whirl  of  sights,  sounds,  and  emo- 
tions as  only  a  pen  of  fire  could  hope  to  por- 
tray. Indeed,  I  have  no  very  distinct  recol- 
lection of  what  passed.   Something  I  seem  to 
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hear  of  a  clattering  of  steel -shod  hoofz,  a 
panting  of  straining  steeds,  a  grating  of  harsh- 
turning  wheels.  Something  I  seem  to  see  of 
a  face,  grim-set,  \vith  a  whistle  in  its  mouth ; 
of  a  vast  moving  bulk,  which  was  neither 
house  nor  chariot,  but  a  mingling  of  the 
essential  parts  of  both,  sweeping  in  majestic 
grandeur  round  the  iron  curve.  Something  I 
seem  to  feel  of  a  pride  that  was  half  awe,  of 
an  exultation  that  was  mostly  fear,  of  a  wonder 
that  was  all  bewilderment.  But  I  remember 
no  more.  When  I^came  to  myself,  I  found 
that  the  tramway-car  had  halted  a  rod  or  two 
beyond  the  turn,  and  was  discharging  its  pale- 
faced  passengers  on  the  sidewalk.  The  driver 
was  chatting  with  one  of  the  policemen, 
quietly,  as  it  nothing  of  special  importance 
had  happened.  The  official  on  the  comer  had 
stepped  into  the  neighbouring  beer-saloon  to 
whet  his  whistle.  But  I  walked  homeward, 
deep  in  thought.  Come  what  might,  at  least 
I  had  lived  to  see  a  tramway-car. 

The  conviction  forces  itself  upon  me  that 
tramway-cars  are  alive  ;  that,  in  addition  to 
the  destructive  quilitiei  of  ordinary  steim- 
engines,  they  are  endowed  with  an  appallin'; 
intelligence  all  their  own,  which  drivers  and 
guards  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  in- 
fluence, but  not  wholly  to  control.  To  havje 
live  engines  rushing  through  our  very  streets 
and  over  our  shop-doorsteps !  Is  it  not  tre- 
mendous, and  really  very  alarming  ?  But  is  it 
not  also  grand,  ana  our  own  invention  ?  The 
fact  that  for  so  many  years  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
railway  as  the  most  forbidden  of  forbidden 
ground  may  explain  the  consternation  where- 
with we  behold  the  dreaded  rails  winding 
their  iron  way  into  our  daily  walks.  Time 
will,  perhaps,  accustom  us  to  the  innovation, 
though  hardly  during  the  present  generation.* 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  cars 
appear  exceptionally  lar«3;e  to  a  foreign 
eye,  and  are  further  peculiar  in  being 
provided  with  a  second  story,  attainable 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  elaborate  spiral 
staircases,  one  at  each  end  :  a  sufliciently 
luxurious  arrangement,  though  perhaps  a 
good  steam-lift  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. Inside  they  are  very  comfortable  ; 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  stand  up.  They 
do  not  run  singly  and  at  short  intervals, 
but  in  trains ;  two  or  three  starting  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  then  a  prolonged 
cessation.  As  for  the  men  with  red  flags 
and  whistles,  who  are  stationed  at  short 
intervals  all  along  the  line,  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  employed  to  summon 
the  populace  to  behold  the  greatness  and 
majesty  ol  tramway-cars,  or  to  warn  them 
out  of  the  way  lest  they  be  run  over.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  never  any  lack  of 

*  Translated  from  the  journal  of  a  Saxon  acquaint 
ance. 
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spectators ;  and  every  week  or  so  we 
hear  of  some  poor  creature's  having  been 
crushed  beneath  the  Jujrgernautic  wheels. 

Collisions  with  vehicles  are  frequent. 
The  teamsters  and  droschke-drivers 
have  a  deadly  feud  with  tramway -cars  ; 
the  latter  because  the  cars  injure  their 
business  ;  the  former  because  they  make 
them  "turn  out."  The  police  always 
support  the  new-fangled  tramways,  and 
the  feud  is  thereby  embittered.  Most 
opprobrious  epithets  are  exchanged,  and 
occasionally  matters  proceed  further  yet. 
Once  I  saw  a  lumbering  great  waggon 
heavily  bumped  by  a  car.  The  waggoner, 
an  uncouth,  stolid-featured  fellow,  started 
at  the  jar  as  though  a  new  and  very  ugly 
soul  had  suddenly  entered  into  him.  He 
stood  up,  shaking  his  6st  and  bis  whip, 
and  shrieking  out  a  great  volume  of 
abuse  and  defiance.  The  car  passed  on, 
leaving  him  to  rave  his  fill.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  him.  He  presently 
jumped  down  from  his  box  and  gave 
cliase,  whip  in  hand,  his  long  ragged 
coat  flying  out  behind  him.  He  caught 
up  with  the  car,  and  lashed  it  with  his 
whip  as  though  it  had  been  a  sentient 
being.  The  guard  was  standing  on  the 
platform,  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  said 
something  to  the  revengeful  waggoner, 
that  the  latter's  whip  was  aimed  at  him. 
The  fellow  probably  thought  that  since 
the  guard  was  connected  with  the  car,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  give  him  a  share  of 
the  car's  punishment.  He  sprang  on  the 
step,  and  so  plied  the  unfortunate  official 
with  his  knotted  lash,  as  soon  to  force 
him  to  retreat  inside.  The  victor  then 
jumped  o£E,  fetching  the  car  a  parting 
thwack  as  he  did  so,  and  ran  back  to  his 
waggon,  laughing  hysterically,  talking 
incoherently  to  himself,  and  tossinjf  up 
his  arms,  in  the  savage  glee  of  satiated 
vengeance.  He  ran  directly  into  the 
arms  of  an  impassive,  inexorable,  hel- 
meted  policeman ;  and  there  I  left  him. 

VII. 

Dresden  abounds  in  squares  or  mar- 
ket-pluces,  of  great  size  in  comparison 
with  the  uniform  gloomy  narrowness  of 
the  streets.  It  seems  as  though  the 
streets,  ever  and  anon,  got  tired  of  being 
narrow,  and  suddenly  outstretched  their 
mouths  into  a  portentous  vawn.  If  only 
a  compromise  could  be  efiected  between 
the  expansion  of  the  market-places  and 
the  contraction  of  the  thoroughfares, 
Dresden  would  become  a  more  consist- 
ent as  well  as  a  better-ventilated  capi- 
tal These  market-places  coofioe  them- 


selves rigidly  to  business  ;  they  are  mar- 
ket-places, not  parks  or  pleasure -gardens. 
Every  square  foot  of  them  is  solidly 
paved  ;  no  enclosed  grass-plots,  no  flower- 
beds, bushes,  or  trees  are  allowed.  If  you 
want  such  things,  go  where  they  are  to 
be  had ;  but  when  you  enter  the  city 
make  up  your  mind  to  city  and  nothing 
else. 

I  confess  a  decided  preference  for  this 
arrangement  over  that  which  prevails  in 
American  and  English  cities  —  the  for- 
cing scraps  of  country  into  the  midst  of 
ever^  chance  gap  between  the  houses. 
Setting  aside  the  question  of  hygiene, 
the  effect  of  such  violence  done  to  Na- 
ture must  be  depressing  to  every  one 
capable  of  being  depressed.  Could  there 
be  imagined  two  more  irreconcilable  ele- 
ments than  trees  and  brick  walls  ?  unless 
it  were  flower-beds  and  street-pave- 
ments ?  The  houses,  being  :n  the  major- 
ity, put  out  the  trees  ;  the  trees,  so  far  as 
they  have  any  efiicacy  at  all,  satirize  the 
houses.  If  we  are  in  the  garden,  glimpses 
of  the  surrounding  buildings  distract  our 
attention  from  the  foliage  ;  and  if  we 
would  hear  birds  sing,  it  must  be  to  an 
accompaniment  of  carriage-wheels  and 
street-cries.  Should  we  contrive  to  find 
a  more  secluded  nook,  where  we  might 
pretend  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  city, 
we  are  in  constant  anxiety  lest  some  un- 
toward chance  confront  us  with  our 
hypocrisy.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
stand  outside  the  railings,  the  case  is  no 
way  bettered  ;  the  poor  garden  seems  to 
pine  like  a  bird  in  its  cage,  and  so  far 
from  refreshing  us,  imposes  a  heavy  tax 
on  our  sympathies. 

Nature  must  not  be  surrounded.  Her 
beauty  is  not  compatible  with  shackled 
limbs  ;  she  must  be  free  to  extend  to  the 
horizon  and  salute  the  sky.  Caged  Na- 
ture will  not  sing,  and  loses  her  power  to 
bless.  She  may  hold  a  city  in  her  bosom, 
like  a  jewel,  and  both  she  and  the  jewel 
will  look  the  prettier ;  but  either  her  ma- 
jority must  be  without  limit,  or  else 
all  comparison  should  be  avoided.  Nev- 
er bring  the  country  into  town  in  larger 
quantity  than  may  go  into  a  flower-pot. 
If  harmony  and  hygiene  must  come  into 
collision  here,  I  am  inclined  to  let  hygi- 
ene go  to  the  wall  as  Dresden  does. 
Let  us  abolish  cities,  if  we  can,  but  not 
by  throwing  green  grass  and  flowers  at 
them. 

The  Dresden  market-place  looks  dreary 
enough,  say,  on  a  Sunday,  when  it  has 
been  swept  severely  clean,'  and  the  level 
expanse  of  stone  is'  unbroken  by  so  much 
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as  a  cigar-stamp.  It  needs  some  audac- 
ity to  walk  across  it  —  the  -expanse  is  so 
large,  and  the  conspicaousness  so  com- 
plete. The  houses  on  opposite  sides 
stare  hopelessly  at  one  another^  like  hun- 
gry guests  across  an  empty  dining-table  ; 
and  it  seems  as  though  the  table  never 
could  be  laid.  But  see  what  a  transfor- 
mation takes  place  on  Friday  morning — 
market-day  throughout  Germany.  The 
naked  plain,  which  seemed  incurably 
barren  yesterday,  has  wonderfully  brought 
forth  what  appears  to  be  a  great  crop  of 
colossal  mushrooms,  whereof  the  smallest 
stands  six  feet  high.  They  rise  from 
amidst  fertile  underzrowths  of  vegetables 
and  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  and  beneath 
them,  in  comfortable  chairs  made  out  of 
three-quarters  of  a  barrel,  stuffed  and 
padded  with  old  carpeting,  sit  robust  old 
lad  ies  in  flannel  petticoats  and  wooden 
shoes,  every  one  of  them  knitting  a  blue 
stocking,  and  no  less  indefatigably  solic- 
iting passers-by  for  their  custom.  The 
morning  sun  slants  across  the  scene, 
gilding;  the  umbrella-tops,  and  gloating 
over  the  heaps  of  fresh  green  vegetables, 
and  everywhere  making  merry  with  the 
warm,  omnipresent,  stirring,  shifting, 
murmuring  lite  which  crowds  the  market- 
place from  brim  to  brim. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  Dresden  so 
broadly  picturesque  and  amusing,  so  rich 
in  antique  and  piquant  characteristics,  so 
redolent  of  humour  and  good-humour,  as 
are  her  markets  and  outdoor  fairs.  The 
open  sky  and  kindly  sunshine  give  an  air 
of  informality  to  the  ugly  business  of 
buying  and  selling,  which  renders  it 
charming.  Bewitching  are  the  primitive 
stands  improvised  by  these  country 
dames  for  the  display  of  their  wares. 
They,  too,  are  bewitching  in  their  way  — 
a  brown  and  wrinkled  tribe,  but  full  of 
shrewdness,  and  of  broad,  ready  wit,  that 
is  often  apt  and  amusing.  There  they 
sit  from  early  morning  till  late  afternoon, 
and  then  the  whole  establishment  is 
packed  into  the  dog-cart,  and  trundled 
awav. 

Their  costume  is  markedly  simple,  es- 
pecially when  compared  with  the  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  head-dresses  and 
sleeves  which  are  the  fashion  elsewhere 
on  the  Continent.  They  possess,  more- 
over, an  admirable  talent  for  making 
themselves  comfortable  ;  never  dash  our 
spirits  bv  assuming  a  miserable  and  lugu- 
brious demeanour,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wear  the  very  most  prosperous  face  pos- 
sible, and  address  their  customers  not 
with  an  unintelligible  whine,  but  with 


hearty  compliments  and  clever  flatterie» 
to  which  the  cheerfOl  suggestion  that  they 
can  furnish  the  very  commodity  whicn 
alone  is  needed  to  give  the  finishing  touch 
to  our  worldly  well-being,  appears  a 
purely  unpremeditated  addition.  I  owe 
much  to  these  excellent  personages,  and 
rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  acknowledg- 
ing mv  debt  Had  my  acquaintance  with 
Dresoen  never  extended  beyond  the  shad- 
ow of  their  big  umbrellas,  doubtless  I  bad 
brought  away  more  genial  memories  of  it. 
As  a  background  to  their  sturdy  figures, 
the  ugly  houses,  with  their  plaster  faces 
and  humpbacked  roofs,  acquire  an  unde- 
finable  charm.  Whoever  delineates  Sax- 
on life  and  manners,  whether  with  pen  or 
pencil,  should  not  fail  to  give  the  market- 
place an  honourable  position  in  his  pic- 
ture.  The  sun  always  shines  there. 

These  Friday-morning  market-women 
must,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
what  may  be  called  the  every-day  class, 
who  have  permanent  stands  at  this  and 
that  street-corner,  rented  by  the  year ; 
who  sit,  not  in  three-quarter-barrels,  but 
in  little  wooden  sentry-boxes,  painted 
Screen ;  who  never  exert  themselves  to 
solicit  custom,  but  let  their  wares  speak 
their  own  commendation ;  who  sufiEer  the 
buyer  to  depart  as  he  came,  instead  of 
throwing  after  him  the  afiEectionate  in- 
junction, "  Come  again,  highly-honoured 
individual  1  Forget  not  your  most  de- 
voted servant  I  "  Their  permanence,  in 
short,  seems  to  have  dried  up  in  them 
the  springs  of  that  naive  and  piquant 
humour  which  their  Friday-morning  sis- 
ters bring  in  fresh  from  the  fields,  along 
with  the  turnips  and  cabbages.  They 
become  as  sti£E  and  taciturn  as  the  little 
wooden  boxes  in  which  half  their  lives 
are  passed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  many 
luxurious  appliances  in  the  way  of  wraps, 
cushions,  and  footstools,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  they  contrive  to  get  to- 
gether, they  never  look  half  so  comforta- 
ble and  contented  as  our  jolly  old  favour- 
ites of  the  Altmarkt. 

Certainly  this  market  is  worth  all  the 
enclosed  parks  and  pleasure-gardens  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  only  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  problem  how  to  bring  city 
and  country  together.  Set  them  on  the 
honest,  if  unaeslhetic,  basis  of  buy  and 
sell,  and  the  meeting  will  redound  to 
their  mutual  credit  and  profit. 

vni. 

But  the  Altmarkt,  in  company  with 
its  smaller  brethren,  is  indispensable  for 
even  more  important  purposes  than  the 
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accommodation  of  Friday-morning  mar 
ket-women.  Thrice  or  four  times  in  a 
year,  but  notably  towards  Christmas,  does 
Dresden  give  symptoms  of  being  in  an 
interesting  situation.  After  a  few  days* 
labour,  and  considerable  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion, she  is  happily  delivered  of  a 
progeny  of  ten  thousand  little  booths, 
more  or  less,  which  straightway  proceed 
to  arrange  themselves  into  a  miniature 
city  within  the  city,  and,  in  their  turn, 
mysteriously  to  bring  forth  an  inexhausti- 
ble store  of  every  description  of  merchan- 
dise. Meanwhile,  a  myriad  army  of  buy- 
ers and  merrv-makers  has  assembled  from 
the  surrounaing  country,  and  a  grand  car- 
nival and  celebration  takes  place,  known 
as  the  yahrmarkt,  or  Christmas  Fair. 
It  continues  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  until, 
Christmas  being  fully  come,  the  residue 
of  merchandise  is  packed  away  in  boxes 
and  baskets,  and  the  little  booths,  being 
thus  stripped  of  all  their  finery,  are  them- 
selves rapt  away  to  some  limbo  or  other, 
there  to  await  the  time  when  they  shall 
be  born  a<tain.  . 

The  earliest  symptom  of  approaching 
festivity,  however,  is  the  sudden  up- 
growthj  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  of 
extensive  forests  of  young  fir-trees. 
They  are  of  all  heights,  from  twelve 
inches  to  twenty  feet,  and  there  are  so 
many  of  them  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Dresden  might  take  one 
each,  and  yet  leave  half  as  many  more 
behind.  They  sprout  forth  from  every 
nook  and  corner,  and  are  not  at  all  em- 
barrassed by  the  necessity  they  are  under 
of  taking  up  their  stand  on  cold  stone 
pavements.  Indeed,  they  altogether  dis- 
pense with  roots,  substituting  for  them 
the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  two 
billets  of  wood,  mortised  together  at  right 
angles,  with  a  hole  at  the  intersection, 
into  which  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  fitted. 
The  only  contingency  under  which  this 
principle  is  defective,  is  when  the  wind 
blows.  A  moderate  gust  will  overturn  an 
entire  grove,  like  a  row  of  cards ;  and  in 
the  ev^nt  of  a  persistent  breeze,  the  for- 
esters resign  themselves  with  the  best 
grace  they  may,  not  attempting  to  set  it 
on  end  again  until  the  elements  have 
calmed  down.  Their  appearance,  sitting 
erect  amidst  so  much  prostration,  is  not 
a  little  forlorn  ;  it  would  seem  more  ap- 
propriate were  they  to  utter  a  melan- 
choly wail,  and  fall  down  likewise. 
These  trees,  it  need  scarce  be  said,  are 
the  property  of  the  good  Santa  Claus, 
and  are  one  and  all  destined  to  produce 
a  crop  of  fruit  which  shall  gladden  the 
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hearts  of  heaven  knows  how  many  chil- 
dren. In  view  of  so  glorious  a  consum- 
mation, no  wonder  they  consent  to  ex- 
change their  comfortable  roots  for  the 
insecure  foothold  of  a  wooden  cross  ; 
and,  after  the  fruit-bearing  season  is  over, 
to  live  on  memory  in  the  attic  until  the 
period  of  their  second  and  final  corusca- 
tion in  the  kitchen-fire.  They  make 
friends  with  all  ranks,  from  peer  to  peas- 
ant ;  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  people 
than  this  would  probably  create  some 
temporary  bond  of  sympathy  between 
rich  and  poor.  But  each  individual  S.ixon 
walks  off  with  his  own  tree,  and  enjoys 
it  in  his  own  way,  without  troubling  his 
head  about  his  neighbour.  As  the  trade 
grow3  brisk,  we  are  continually  startled 
at  the  singular  spectacle  of  animated  fir- 
trees  hastening  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  running  into  us  on  the  corners  ;  ca- 
reering to  and  fro  through  the  crowd,  as 
though  in  anxious  search  after  their  own- 
ers. It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  so  many 
thousands  of  beautiful  young  trees  should 
every  year  be  sacrificed,  even  to  so  be- 
neficent a  deity  as  Santa  Claus.  But, 
whencesoever  they  come,  the  supply 
never  appears  to  run  short ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  brief  splendour  of  these  Christ- 
mas forests  is  better  than  gloomy  centu- 
ries upon  the  impassive  hills. 

Having  provided  ourselves  with  a 
Christmas-tree,  we  must  next  repair  to 
the  booths  for  wherewithal  to  dress  it. 
Ever  since  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
story-books,  the  word  "  booth  "  has  had 
an  inexpressible  fascination  for  me.  The 
spell  originated,  I  think,  in  a  picture  of  a 
booth  on  a  certain  page  of  an  unforget- 
able  German  fairy-volume,  called  "The 
Black  Aunt ;  '*  which,  likewise,  contained 
the  tragic  history  of  Nutcracker  and 
Sugar-dolly,  and  the  touching  romance  of 
Johnnie  and  Maggie.  Most  children,  I 
trust,  have  known  the  Black  Aunt,  or 
some  of  her  kindred  ;  but  comparatively 
few  can  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
stumble  upon  the  palpable  realization  of 
her  wondrous  tales  — just  at  the  moment 
too  when  they  were  perhaps  ready  to 
question  her  veracity.  No  less  happy  a 
destiny,  however,  was  reserved  for  me, 
in  wandering  through  the  toy-district  of 
the  Christmas  Fair ;  and  the  sentiment 
stirred  in  me  by  what  I  saw  there  was 
tender  to  the  verge  of  emotion.  I  have 
walked  those  fairy  streets  for  hours,  and 
not  one  of  the  tow-headed  little  rascals, 
who  were  forever  stumbling  betwixt  my 
legs,  was  more  captivated  or  credulous 
than  I. 
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,  As  for  the  booths,  they  are  of  suffi- 
ciently simple  construction,  being  mere 
sheds  of  plain  boards,  which  much  rain 
and  snow,  and  a  little  sunshine,  have 
tinted  a  rusty  black.  They  range  from 
six  to  ten  feet  in  height  and  breadth,  and 
are  open  in  front,  and  roughly  fitted  with 
half-a-dozen  shelves.  The  counter  is 
generally  made  of  a  long  plank,  support- 
ed at  each  end  by  a  barrel  and  the 
only  way  for  the  merchant  to  get  in  or 
out  of  his  shop  is  to  crawl  underneath 
this  arrangement.  Everything  about  the 
establishment  is  temporary  ;  we  feel  that, 
though  it  is  here  to-day,  this  very  night 
may  see  it  taken  to  pieces,  and  carted  off 
into  oblivion  ;  and  this  transitoriness  is 
in  powerful  contrast  with  the  briUiant 
and  warm  intensity  of  its  life  so  long  as 
it  endures.  Certainly  it  endows  it  with 
a  charm  unknown  to  shops,  however  gor- 
geous, whose  existence  is  measured  by 
years  rather  than  hours.  Charming,  too, 
IS  the  set-ofiE  given  by  these  weather- 
beaten  boards  to  the  gaudy  colours  of 
the  freshly  painted  toys,  the  gilt  ginger- 
bread, and  the  sugar-plums.  It  is  all 
story-book  ;  and,  as  we  gaze,  we  half  lis- 
ten for  the  turning  of  the  leaf,  or  the  in- 
junction to  go  to  bed,  and  hear  the  rest 
another  time. 

Most  of  tlie  booths  bear  a  black  pla^- 
card,  whereon  is  painted  in  white  letters 
the  name  of  the  proprietor,  together  with 
his  or  her  condition  in  life,  and  native 
place.  Fran  Mellot,  IVittwe,  aus 
Tirol so  we  stare  at  Frau  Mellot,  who 
is  a  comely  woman,  not  too  old,  and 
wonder  whether  her  husband  met  his 
death  hunting  chamois ;  and  whether 
there  is  not  something  marked  in  the  re- 
gard of  yonder  stout  curly-headed  Fritz 
Wagner,  vendor  of  earthenware  from  Bo- 
hemia, who  keeps  the  booth  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  Frau  Mellot  is  doing 
an  excellent  business  in  cheese  and  sau- 
sages. Next  year,  perhaps,  the  two  es- 
tablishments will  have  become  one  —  the 
earthen  pots  will  have  wedded  the  sau- 
sage and  cheese.  For  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  avoid  feeling  a  lively  personal 
interest  in  these  people;  they  are  all 
characters  in  our  story-book,  and  their 
welfare  is  essential  to  the  happy  devel- 
opment of  the  narrative.  **///Vr  nur 
giebt  es  billi^e  Waaren  shouts  Fritz, 
with  a  sly  wmk  at  the  widow ;  and  she 
tosses  her  head,  and  calls,  "  Ein  Grosch- 
en  das  Stuck,  hier  I  hier  ist  jedes  Stuck 
nur  £iu  Groschen!^^  Then  she  catches 
nay  eye,  and  at  once  attacks  my  sensibil- 
itae«  thus 4  — "Buy  something  pf  me, 


then  —  you,  dear  sir  t  you,  who  appear 
so  benevolent  and  so  wealthy !  "  No,  no, 
Frau  Mellot,  I  will  not  be  your  cat's-paw, 
to  give  honest  Fritz  the  heartache ;  nay, 
is  he  not  jealous  already  t  raethinks  there 
is  something  sinister  in  the  way  he  bal- 
ances that  earthen  jug,  and  glances  at 
my  head  !  Farewell  for  the  present ;  but 
next  year,  if  all  goes  well,  I  will  buy  both 
a  round  of  cheese  and  a  stone  jar  to  keep 
it  in. 

IX. 

The  booths  occupy  not  only  the 
scjuares,  but  the  streets  and  alleys  like- 
wise, and  still  there  never  seems  to  be 
half  room  enough.  We  cannot  hope  to 
inspect  them  all,  and,  perhaps,  our  best 
plan  will  be  to  confine  our  observations 
to  the  Altmarkt  collection,  which  in  it- 
self forms  a  large  town,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  Santa  Qaus*s  headquar- 
ters. The  shops  are  arranged  with  ad- 
mirable regularity  in  avenues  and  cross- 
streets,  the  widest  barely  seven  feet  in 
breadth;  and, -generally  speaking,  each 
street  is  devoted  to  a  separate  kind  of 
goods,  so  that,  by  the  time  we  have  been 
through  them  all,  we  shall  have  beheld 
as  large  a  variety  of  cheap  and  reason- 
ably worthless  commodities  as  were  ever 
brought  together  within  similar  linfiits 
since  time  began.  In  this  quarter,  for 
instance,  the  whole  world  seems  to  have 
been  turned  to  leather,  and  so  strong  is 
the  perfume  of  tanned  hides  that,  for  the 
moment,  we  forget  that  other  fundament- 
al odour  which  reigned  here  last  week, 
and  will  resume  its  ancient  sway  to-mor- 
row or  the  day  after.  Here  we  turn  the 
corner,  and  straightway  the  eye  is  at- 
tacked by  an  overpowerine  onset  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  besides  a  great 
many  which  the  most  charitable  rainbow 
would  indignantly  repudiate,  embodied 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  rolls  of 
stout  coarse  flannels^,  such  as  the  peasant- 
women  make  up  into  petticoats  for  holt- 
day  wear.  This  district  is  very  popular 
with  the  fair  sex,  though  less  so  tnan  the 
region  of  crude  ribbons  and  priceless 
jewellery  further  on.  The  next  street 
epitomizes  the  iron  age,  and  is  resonant 
with  pots  and  kettles,  fiatirons  and  pok- 
ers, rakes,  spades,  and  kitchen  cutlery; 
but  I  think  iron  should  be  excluded  from 
fairs,  as  being  too  permanent  and  un- 
compromising an  element  where  change 
and  the  brilliance  of  a  moment  are  toe 
chief  aim  and  attraction.  Pleasanter  and 
more  int^esting  is  the  place  of  baskets 
and  wicker-work|  where  we  may  see  the 
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osiers  being  deftly  and  swiftly  wrought 
up  into  an  amazing  variety  of  pretty  or 
eccentric  forms.  Germany  is  notable  for 
basket-making  as  well  as  for  pottery  — 
the  two  most  primitive  and  not  least 
graceful  industries  known  to  man. 

Manifestly,  however,  we  are  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  perambulating  even  the 
Altmarkt.  We  pause  on  the  verge  of  a 
wilderness  of  sparkling  glass-ware,  and 
altogether  neojlect  the  extensive  assort- 
ment of  driea  fish  and  groceries  which 
monopolize  the  stalls  on  the  further  side 
of  the  square.  Neither  can  we  hope  to 
do  justice  to  the  numberless  shows  of  fat 
women  and  strong  men,  of  wild  children 
and  tame  mice,  of  conjurors  and  mounte- 
banks, which  swarm  here  no  less  than  at 
other  fairs.  The  truth  is,  I  am  anxious 
to  spend  such  time  as  remains  to  us  in 
the  toy-department,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Christmas  township,  and  is 
the  nucleus  of  resort  and  gaiety  into  the 
bars^ain. 

Here,  indeed,  is  rich  bewilderment  piled 
ten  deep  I  Every  inch  of  space  is  used 
and  used  again,  until  we  are  ready  to  for- 
get that  such  a  thing  as  space  exists.  The 
vendors  are  up  to  their  neck  in  toys ; 
toys  are  piled  on  the  counters,  hung  from 
hooks  and  along  lines,  crammed  into  bas- 
kets. Assuredly  there  are  more  toys  in 
the  world  than  anything  else  —  toys  are 
the  sole  reality  and  business  of  life,  and 
all  else  is  mere  pastime  and  make-believe. 
The^  are  all  immortal,  too  ;  for  here  are 
the  jumping  monkeys  and  dancing  harle- 
quins, the  red-roofed  villages  and  emer- 
ald-green poplar-trees,  the  Noah's-arks, 
the  drums,  and  the  trumpets  —  all  the 
things  of  our  childhood,  which  we  have 
loveo  and  smashed  to  pieces  —  all  as 
active,  as  lifelike,  as  brilliant,  as  new 
and  unstained  as  when  we  saw  them  first 
so  many  years  ago.  Here  is  the  gallant 
Nutcracker,  with  his  stifiE  pig-tail,  power- 
ful jaw,  and  staring  blue  eyes ;  beside 
him  the  sweet  and  gentle  Sugar-dolly,  to 
whose  tragic  fate  I  have  never  been  able 
to  resign  myself.  Yonder  is  the  famous 
cock  who  flew  to  the  top  of  the  barn  and 
gave  up  crowing,  but  who  turns  constant- 
ly this  way  and  that  on  one  leg,  to  see 
whence  the  wind  blows.  Near  him  the 
squirrel,  joint  hero  with  Nutcracker 
in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  duel  of 
theirs.  And  here  are  dear  Johnnie  and 
Maggie,  grown  not  a  day  older ;  or,  if 
they  be  the  descendants  of  the  historic 
pair,  reproducing  the  characteristics  of 
their  progenitors  with  a  completeness 
vbich  would  make  Mr.  Galton  the  hap- 


piest man  in  England.  Nor  will  we  for- 
get Hans  Christian  Andersen's  tin  sol- 
dier, with  his  shouldered  musket,  his 
single  leg,  and  his  rigid  observance  of 
discipline.  It  appears  he  was  not  melted 
up  after  all ;  and  I  see  the  little  dancer 
whom  he  loved  pirouetting  not  far  away. 
She  is  a  giddy  little  lady,  and  military 
discipline  is  a  serious  matter,  especially 
of  late  years  ;  but  I  have  faith  that  they 
will  yet  live  long  enough  to  meet  and 
make  one  another  happy.  We  human 
beings  are  mere  toys,  who  are  born,  and 
die,  and  never  come  again  ;  but  these 
beings  who  are  not  human,  and  whom  we 
rather  look  down  upon,  perhaps,  are  for- 
ever beginning  their  existence,  and  will 
be  the  delight  of  children  of  future  eras 
when  those  of  ours  shall  be  streaks  of 
sunset  cloud  I 

Verily,  this  is  an  enchanted  land,  un- 
changing amidst  the  world's  change,  un- 
disturbed amidst  our  wars  and  factions. 
Santa  Claus  has  learned  the  secret  of 
wise  government  Here  dwells  no  com- 
mon sense  nor  logic  —  no  atomic  theory 
nor  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  kingdom  know  neither  He- 
gel nor  Kant,  yet  theirs  is  the  true  philos- 
ophy of  the  unconditioned.  The  ship  of 
humanity  pitches  in  a  heavy  sea,  but 
these  little  people  are  the  ballast  that 
keep  her  from  rolling  over.  Germany 
has  ever  been  the  home  of  toys  —  let  her 
beware  lest  her  ambition  move  them  to 
emigration  1  She  may  conquer  Europe 
and  command  the  seas,  but  all  shall  not 
avail  if  she  let  this  little  NoahVark 
escape  her  ports.  In  a  few  years,  more 
or  less,  her  reign  must  come  to  an  end  ; 
and  Bismarck,  for  all  his  bluster,  is  not 
immortal ;  but  if  he  lives  long  enough  to 
drive  Nutcracker  and  Sugar-aolly  out  of 
Germany  —  and  it  seems  probable  he 
may  —  not  the  conquest  of  many  Europes 
would  compensate  the  loss  ;  for  when 
Nutcracker  and  Sugar-dolly  depart,  they 
will  take  the  child-heart  with  them  ;  men 
will  be  born  old  in  the  next  generation  : 
and  we  need  not  pursue  our  speculations 
further,  because  those  who  have  never 
been  children  will  not  be  apt  to  fall  into 
the  absurdity  of  begetting  any. 

This  is  no  fanciful  warning  ;  the  seeds 
of  the  catastrophe  are  already  sown.  At 
the  Christmas  Fair  last  year  a  hateful 
suspicion  possessed  me  that  the  children 
were  not  quite  what  thev  used  to  be  ; 
thev  clustered  round  the  Gooths,  indeed, 
and  stared  at  the  toys,  but  some  of  them 
seemed  half-ashamed  of  their  interest, 
while  others  were  positively  and  brutally 
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indifferent.  I  saw  a  great  peasant,  six 
feet  high,  stand  for  ten  minutes  with  his 
mouth  hanging  open  from  pure  delight 
and  astonishment  at  sight  of  a  jumping- 
jack,  which  a  miserable  little  rascal,  not 
seven  years  old,  passed  by  with  hardly  so 
much  as  a  glance,  and  I  suppose  he  spent 
his  money  on  a  topographical  map  of 
France.  As  for  the  countryman,  I  be- 
lieve to  this  day  (though  I  did  not  see 
him  do  it^  that  he  ended  by  buying  the 
jumping-jack.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  small  boys  will  outlive  the  tall  coun- 
trymen, and  who  will  buy  the  jumping- 
jacks*then  ? 

X. 

'The  vein  we  have  fallen  into  is  too  sad 
a  one  for  this  blessed  season,  and  we 
must  try  to  think  of  something  else.  The 
proprietors  of  the  booths  are  always  an 
interesting  study ;  and  seem  to  be  under 
no  restrictions  as  regards  either  sex  or 
age.  I  have  seen  a  candy-booth  in  charge 
of  a  boy  so  small  that  he  was  obliged  to 
mount  on  a  chair  to  bring  his  head  above 
the  counter;  and  he  could  walk  out 
underneath  It  without  stooping.  How 
he  could  bring  himself  to  sell  what  must 
have  been  to  his  mind  priceless  treasures, 
is  beyond  my  comprehension ;  not  only 
did  he  accomplish  this  feat,  however,  but 
he  showed  an  aptitude  for  business  and  a 
shrewdness  which  might  have  put  many 
an  older  practitioner  to  the  blush. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  of  grown-up 
men  among  the  merchants,  and  the  most 
of  them  are  unusually  fat.  I  suppose  a 
dozen  or  twenty  years  of  sitting  behind  a 
counter  in  the  open  air,  with  no  further 
occupation  save  eating,  smoking,  and 
drinking  beer,  would  go  far  towards  fat- 
tening a  skeleton.  One  fellow  I  remem- 
ber (at  least,  I  remember  his  head  and 
shoulders  :  the  rest  of  him  —  if  there 
were  any  rest  —  was  so  completely  hid- 
den behind  the  heaps  of  salt  herrings  and 
sausages  which  formed  his  stock  in  trade 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he  had  re- 
solved himself  into  them  so  far,  and 
would  finish  the  process  by-and-by)  whose 
physiognomy  was  overlaid  with  an 
amount  of  padded  blubber  such  as  would 
have  made  a  prime  pair  of  Bath  chaps 
look  famished  in  comparison.  It  was  my 
fancy  that  he  was  a  good  deal  too  fat  to 
talk,  and,  indeed,  I  never  saw  him  so 
much  as  open  his  mouth.  His  eyes  were 
Very  fishy,  and  there  was  something  of 
the  sausage  in  the  modelling  of  his  nose, 
and  in  his  mottled  complexion. 

The  majority  of  the  shopkeepers,  how- 
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ever,  seem  to  be  women  of  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  old,  all  of  them 
knitting  on  the  interminable  German 
stocking.  The  spirits  of  the  women  arc 
both  depressed  and  elevated  more  easily 
than  the  men's ;  at  all  events,  the  latter 
assume  an  air  of  phlegmatic  indifference 
under  misfortune  which  few  women  are 
able  to  imitate.  In  prosperity  all  grin 
alike,  till  one  would  think  fate  could 
never  again  have  the  heart  to  frown  upon 
them.  Nor  do  I  suppose  she  ever  does 
very  seriously  ;  a  rainy  day  is  the  heaviest 
calamity  which  she  is  likely  to  inflict 
upon  them.  To  be  sure,  few  things  are 
more  uncomfortable  and  depressing  than 
a  rainy  day  at  a  fair.  The  outlying  wares 
must  be  covered  over  with  ugly  black 
oilcloth,  or  gathered  in  out  of  sight ;  the 
water  trickles  througli  the  cracks  of  the 
boards,  and  drips  exasperatingly  down 
upon  the  empty  counter;  the  crowd  of 
customers  sensibly  diminishes,  and  busi- 
ness prospects  are  gloomy.  What  if  the 
weather  continue  in  this  mood  till  Christ- 
mas, leaving  our  boxes  full  and  our 
pockets  empty  ?  But  when  the  sun 
breaks  forth  once  more,  and  a  brisk 
frost  makes  all  bright  and  dry  again,  what 
a  change  in  these  good  people's  visages  ! 
They  have  shortened  an  inch  or  two,  and 
now  the  booths  put  forth  their  leaves 
again,  like  flowers  in  the  morning. 

After  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
daylight  aspect  of  the  fair,  it  is  well  to 
visit  It  after  dark,  when  the  flaring  lamps 
fantastically  illuminate  the  long  array  of 
sparkling  and  glowing  merchandise,  and 
reveal  the  multitudinous  faces  of  the 
shifting  crowd ;  and  all  is  projected 
against  the  sable  background  of  night 
with  an  effect  which  is  magical  indeed, 
and  renders  the  scene  at  once  more 
real  and  more  visionary  than  ever.  What 
London  or  Paris  can  boast  such  streets 
as  these,  where  the  whole  house-line  is 
one  endless  shop-window  ?  where  there 
is  no  inch  of  bare  wall  or  vacant  pave- 
ment ?  Where  else  is  such  a  solid  wedg^e 
of  life  as  here  — such  bustle  and  babble 
—  crowding  and  brilliancy  ?  We  are  un- 
der unceasing  pressure  of  shoulders, 
backs  and  fronts  on  every  side.  There 
are  fifty  human  faces  within  a  radius  of 
five  feet  from  our  own  ;  and  we  seem  to 
tread  upon  a  dense  undergrowth  of  chil- 
dren. A  crowd  such  as  this,  whereof 
each  individual  is  intent  upon  his  own 
private  and  particular  affairs,  and  is  not 
observant  of  any  one  else,  is  as  good  as 
solitude  or  better.  It  is  only  when  the 
mob  is  more  or  less  inspired  by  some 
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common  sentiment  or  purpose,  that  its  but  they  stand  holding  each  other's 
unpleasant  qualities  become  manifest.  I  hands,  and  evidently  full  of  an  exalted 
mean,  of  course,  the  morally  unpleasant  amiability  which  is  preferable  to  most 
ones  ;  the  physical  drawbacks  are  not  so  conversation.  The  soldiers  have  one 
lightly  got  rid  of.  This  Saxon  crowd  has  marked  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the 
a  larger  proportion  of  elderly  persons  in  Saxon  nation  —  they  are  neatly  and  tidily 
it,  and  of  those  who  come  on  business  dressed.  The  costume  of  the  avera^^e 
rather  than  pleasure,  than  would  be  the  non-military  man  is  sadly  demoralized, 
case  with  a  similar  gathering  in  America  During  the  winter  he  unfailingly  makes 
or  England.  But  we  meet  specimens  of  his  appearance  in  a  long  voluni*inous  gar- 
every  class  and  not  a  few  nationalities  of  ment  having  sleeves  like  a  coat,  but 
men.  Occasionally  an  American  or  an  otherwise  anomalous.  It  is  lined  throu^^h- 
Englishman  turns  up,  and  more  rarely  out  with  fur,  and  has  a  fur  collar  and 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  |  cuffs,  heavy  enough  to  make  a  polar  bear 

I  cherish  agreeable  recollections  of  a  perspire.  Yet  these  Saxons,  whose 
certain  elderly  Englishman  whom  I  used  physical  warmth  appears  to  be  as  defect- 
to  meet  every  day  at  the  Christmas  Fair,  |  ive  as  that  of  their  affections,  crawl 
some  six  years  ago.  He  was  always  hand-  about  in  their  great  fur  sacks  from  No- 
in-hand  with  a  beautiful  little  girl  about  vember  to  May;  as  though  with  intent 
ten  years  old,  whose  fair  skin  and  long '  to  retain  the  atmosphere  of  last  summer 
yellow  hair  were  well  contrasted  with  the  ■  until  the  summer  to  come.  Again,  I  find 
ruddy  geniality  which  glowed  in  his  com- ;  it  characteristic  of  them  that  tliey  should 
plcxion  and  twinkled  in  his  jolly  eyes,  I  rather  be  at  pains  to  prevent  cold  from 
and  with  the  crisp  whiteness  of  his  beard  i  getting  in  than  to  kindle  an  inward 
and  moustache.  His  attire  was  invaria- 1  warmth  whereby  to  repel  it.  That  ge- 
bly  faultless,  and  he  was  evidently  not  nial  Englishman  we  spoke  of  just  now, 
unconscious  of  the  nicety  of  its  adapta- 1  never  wore  anything  heavier  than  an  i ra- 
tion to  his  rather  slender  figure.  A  more  |  maculate  velvet  walking-coat  buttoned 
prosperous-looking  old  gentleman  I  have  over  his  chest,  and  slanting  down  to  the 
seldom  seen  ;  and  between  him  and  his  j  pearl-grey  perfection  of  his  pantaloons, 
fair-haired  grandchild  there  was  palpable  '  Even  his  yellow  kid  gloves  were  half  the 
evidence  of  a  very  tender  companionship  j  time  carried  in  one  hand.  But  the  kind- 
and  affection.  There  were  no  two  people ,  ardour  of  his  heart  —  and  likewise, 
at  the  fair  who  entered  with  more  zest  doubtless,  of  the  fine  old  crusted  port 
into  the  spirit  of  the  fun.  The  sympathy  which  he  quaffed  every  day  at  dinner  — 
of  each  enhanced  the  excitement  and  en- j  not  only  kept  him  warm,  but  made  him 

'  ;  the  cause  of  warmth  in  others.  .  .  . 


joyment  of  the  other.  Early  in  the  week 
they  selected  one  of  the  biggest  and 
straightest  trees  in  the  whole  Christmas 
forest,  and  thenceforward  until  Christmas- 
eve  they  bought  such  a  quantity  of  toys, 
bonbons,  and  knickknacks  as  it  makes 


We  have  lingered  so  long  at  this  Christ- 
mas Fair,  that  all  opportunity  for  the 
sober  prosecution  of  our  original  pro- 
gramme is  lost,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 


one's  heart  warm  to  think  of.   This  pair  i  glad  of  it.   At  best,  we  can  only  say  of 


of  youthful  personages  contributed  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  visitors  to  making 
the  Christmas  element  of  the  fair  an 
abiding  reality.  Looking  at  them,  it  be- 
came impossible  to  doubt  that  Christmas 
was  something  more  than  a  word.  Their 
preoccupation  and  unconsciousness  of 
observation  were  priceless  evidence,  and 
argument  uncontrovertible. 

Not  that  other  people  fail  to  have  a 
very  good  time.  Towards  evening,  the 
soldiers  from  the  neighbouring  barracks 
get  their  furlough,  and  come  down  in 


Dresden  streets  as  of  the  woes  of  Troy, 
''forstian  et  hcBC  olim  meminisse  juvabit,^^ 
If  we  praise  them,  it  must  be  negatively 
—  thus:  —  The  new  districts  are  even 
more  uninteresting  than  the  old,  and  the 
old  are,  if  possible,  more  abominably  un- 
savoury than  the  new.  Such  language, 
whether  flattering  or  not,  is  hardly  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  season, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  spared  the  use  of 
it. 

I  feel  tempted,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
pronounce  at  this  point  a  eulogistic  pero- 


their  dark,  scarlet-trimmed  uniforms,  with  •  ration  on  the  Saxon  Christmas  ;  pointing 
visored  caps  and  sparkling  sword-hilts,  out  that  insomuch  as  they  (in  common 
Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  with  other  Teutons)  lay  niore  stress  on 
their  sway  is  supreme  over  the  servant- 1  Christmas  celebrations  than  any  other 
girl's  heart.  I  never  observed  these  people,  it  logically  follows  that  they  are 
bumble  lovers  say  much  to  each  other ;  inspired  with  a  larger  portion  of  the 
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Christian  spirit,  and  of  that  simple,  beau- 
tiful charity  which  gives  for  pure  love  of 
giving.  It  I  do  not  sav  this,  it  is  be- 
cause the  Saxons  would  themselves  be 
the  last  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
such  an  imputation,  and  the  first  to  ridi- 
cule it  when  they  did.  That  part  of 
charity  which  consists  in  making  pres- 
ents is,  with  them,  but  another  name  for 
barter.  Rochefoucauld  has  observed 
(and  he  must  have  had  Saxony  in  his 
eye  at  the  time)  that  gratitude  is  a  keen 
sense  of  favours  to  come  ;  and  he  might 
have  added  —  still  making  the  same 
tacit  application  —  that  generosity  is  a 
shrewd  calculation  of  probable  returns. 
A  Saxon  once  told  me  that  he  spent  more 
money  at  Christmas  than  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  year ;  but  added,  with  touch- 
ing natveti^  that  he  more  than  got  it 
back  aojain.  Instead  of  buying  what  they 
need  from  time  to  time,  as  less  chari- 
table people  do,  they  wait  until  Christmas, 
and  then  make  all  their  purchases  in  a 
lump.  "  I^^y'  and  here  our  Saxon  friend 
lays  his  forenn^er  sHly  beside  his  nose, 
**  no  one  buys  directly  for  himself.  Did 
"he  so,  not  only  would  Christmas  parties 
become  superfluous,  but  not  improbably, 
be  might  be  served  less  well  than  had  he 
entrusted  himself  to  his  acquaintances. 

"  Say  I  have  twenty  friends  :  in  buying 
each  of  them  a  present  I  expend  my  two- 
hundred  thaler,  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
Good.  Each,  now,  gives  me  a  present  in 
return  ;  I  appraise  their  value,  and  nine 
times  from  ten  I  find  myself  ten  thaler  to 
the  good.    It  is  a  science,  sir  !  " 

This  seems  plausible,  though,  of  course, 
some  one  among  the  twenty  must  be  a 
sufiferer  ;  but  all  life  is  a  lottery.  And  — 
putting  the  question  of  pecuniary  profit 
in  the  background  for  a  moment  —  shall 
we  count  as  nothinsj  all  that  sweet  in- 
cense of  flattery  and  compliment  which 
the  occasion  warrants  us  in  burning  be- 
neath one  another's  noses  ?  I  trow  not, 
for  only  under  the  circumstances  we  have 
supposed  do  such  compliments  acquire 
their  full  flavour.  It  is  well  enough  for 
my  friend  to  call  me  generous,  but  half 
my  enjoyment  of  his  recognition  is  de- 
stroyed if  I  am  out  of  pocket  by  my  gen- 
erosity. What  the  world  needs  is  —  and 
it  may  thank  the  Saxon  nation  for  the 
hint — a  new  set  of  virtues,  guaranteed 
to  do  all  the  work  of  ordinary  virtues,  and 
to  receive  all  their  meed  of  praise ;  but 
ensured  against  being  of  the  slightest 
risk  or  inconvenience  to  their  owner.  To 
sit  still,  and  declare  that  virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  is  folly,  and  weak  folly ;  we  must 


set  to  work,  and  make  it  its  own  reward 
—  and  a  good,  solid,  marketable  reward, 
too! 


From  Blackwood's  Maciazhie. 
ALICE  LORRAINE. 

A  talA  of  the  south  downs. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  without  any 
painful  exaggeration,  that  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  this  grand  war,  struggle 
of  great  captains,  and  heroic  business 
everywhere,  few  things  made  a  deeper, 
sadder,  and  more  sinister  impression  than 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  those  fifty 
thousand  guineas.  On  the  other  hano, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  guineas  was  rare.  Far  other- 
wise—  as  many  people  still  alive  can 
testify  ;  and  some  of  them  perhaps  with 
gratitude  for  their  reappearance  in  the 
right  quarter.  But  these  particular  fifty 
thousand  were  looked  out  for  in  so  many 
places,  and  had  so  long  been  the  subject 
of  hope,  as  a  really  solid  instalment  of  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  for  heroes,  that  the 
most  philosophical  of  these  latter  were 
inclined  to  use  a  short,  strong  word  of 
distinctive  nationality. 

Poor  Hilary  felt  that  for  this  bad  verb 
his  own  name  must  be  the  receptive 
case  ;  and  he  vainly  looked  about  for  any 
remedy  or  rescue.  Stiff  as  he  was  in  the 
limbs,  by  reason  of  the  straps  of  Don 
Alcides,  and  giddy  of  head  from  the  staff 
of  that  most  patriotic  Spaniard,  he  found 
it  for  some  time  a  little  hard  to  reflect  as 
calmly  as  he  should  have  done.  Indeed 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  mount 
his  horse,  who  (unlike  his  master)  had 
stuck  to  his  post  very  steadfastly,  and 
with  sadness  alike  of  soul  and  body  to 
ride  down  to  the  fatal  ford.  Sergeant- 
major  Bones  and  Corp>oral  Nickles  also 
remounted  and  followed  the  bewildered 
captain,  keeping  behind  him  at  a  proper 
distance  for  a  quiet  interchange  of  opin- 
ion. 

"Corporal,  now,"  says  the  sergeant- 
major,  sliding  his  voice  from  behind  one 
hand,  "what  may  be  your  sentiments  as 
consarns  this  very  pecooliar  and  most 
raisfortunate  haxident  ?  " 

"  Sergeant,  it  would  be  misbehooving,'* 
replied  Nickles,  who  was  a  west-country 
man,  "as  well  as  an  onceremonious  thing 
for  me  to  spake  first  in  the  matter.  To 
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you  it  belongeth,  being  the  one  as  fore- 
told it  like  a  book ;  likewise  senior 
hofficer." 

*'  Corporal,  you  are  a  credit  to  the  army. 
Your  discretion,  at  %ovir  age,  is  wonder- 
ful. There  be  so  few  young  men  as  re- 
member when  a  man  ha^  spoken  right. 
I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  desire 
to  be  overpraised,  or  to  take  to  myself 
any  sense  of  it  And  now  I  wants  no 
credit  of  it.  To  me  it  seems  to  come 
natteral  to  discern  things  in  a  sort  of 
way  that  I  find  in  nobody  else  a'most." 

"  You  doos,  you  doos,"  answered  Corpo- 
ral Nickles.  "  Many's  the  time  as  I've  said 
to  myself  — ■  *  Whur  can  I  goo,  to  find 
sergeant-major,  in  this  here  trick  of  the 
henemy?'  And  now,  sergeant,  what  do 
'ee  think  of  this  ?  No  fear  to  tell  truth 
in  spaking  'long  of  me." 

Corporal,  I  have  been  thinking 
strongly,  ever  since  us  untied  him.  And 
I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  world  so 
much,  that  I  means  to  think  again  of  it." 

"  Why,  sergeant,  you  never  means  to 

say  " 

Nickles,  I  means  just  what  I  means. 
I  may  be  right,  and  yet  again  I  may  be 
altogether  wrong ;  as  is  the  way  of  every 
man.  '  Let  tue  alone  *  is  all  I  say.  But 
if  I  was  sure  as  you  could  hold  your 
tongue,  I  might  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  Not  of  any  account,  you  know ; 
but  still,  something." 

*'  Now,  sergeant,  after  all  the  thumps 
us  has  seen  and  been  through  together, 
you  never  would  behave  onhandsome  to 
me." 

"  Corporal  Nickles,  if  you  put  it  upon 
that  footing,  I  cannot  deny  you.  And 
mind  you,  now,  my  opinion  is  that  this  is 
a  very  queer  case  indeed." 

"  Now,  now,  to  think  of  that  I  Why, 
sergeant,  you  ought  to  be  a  general  1  " 

"Nickles,  no  flattery;  I  am  above  it. 
Not  but  what  I  mieht  nave  done  so  well 
as  other  people,  if  the  will  of  the  Lord 
bad  been  so.  Consarning,  however,  of 
this  to-do,  and  a  precious  rumpus  it  will 
be,  my  opinion  is  that  we  don't  know 
half." 

Speaking  thus,  the  sergeant  nodded  to 
the  corporal  impressively,  and  jerked  his 
thumb  towards  the  captain  in  front,  and 
winked,  and  then  began  again. 

"You  see,  corporal,  my  place  is  to 
keep  both  eyes  wide  open.  There  was  a 
many  things  as  struck  me  up  at  the  old 
Don's  yonder.  A  carrying-on  in  corners, 
and  a  going  to  lamps  to  read  things,  and 
a  winking  out  of  young  ladies'  eyes,  to 
my  mind  most  unmilintary.   But  I  might 


a'  thought  that  was  all  young  people,  and 
a  handsome  young  chap  going  on  as  they 
will,  only  for  what  one  of  they  dirty 
devils  as  drives  them  mules  have  said  to 
me." 

"  No,  now,  sergeant ;  never,  now  ! " 

"As  true  as  I  sit  this  here  hoss,  when 
us  come  back  with  the  sun  getting  up, 
what  did  that  pagan  say  to  me  ?  You 
seed  him,  corporal,  a-running  up,  and  you 
might  have  saved  me  the  trouble,  only 
you  was  nodding  forward.  *  Senhor  cap- 
tain,' he  said  to  me,  and  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  was  full  of  truth,  *  the  young  cava- 
lier has  been  too  soft.'  That  was  how  I 
made  out  his  country  gibberish ;  the 
stuff  they  poor  beggars  are  born  to." 

"  It  gooeth  again  the  grain  of  my  skin," 
Corporal  Nickles  answered,  "  to  hearken 
them  fellows  chattering.  But,  sergeant, 
what  did  he  say  next  ?  " 

"Well,  they  may  chatter,  or  hold  their 
tongues,  to  them  as  cannot  understand 
them.  Requireth  a  gift,  which  is  a  denial 
to  most  folk  to  understand  them.  And 
what  he  said,  Corporal  Nickles,  was  this 

—  that  he  was  coming  up  the  river,  while 
the  carts  was  waiting,  and  afore  the  rob- 
bery, mind  you ;  and  he  seed  a  young 
woman  come  on  to  the  bridge  —  you 
knows  how  they  go^s,  corporal,  when 
they  expects  you  to  look  after  them." 

"  Sergeant,  I  should  think  so." 

"  Well,  she  come  on  the  bridge  for  all 
the  world  like  that.  Us  have  seen  it 
fifty  times.  And  she  had  a  white  hand- 
kercher  on  her  head,  or  an  Ishmaelitish 
mantle ;  and  she  were  looking  out  for 
some  young  chup.  And  our  young  cap'ea 
come  after  her.  And  who  do  you  think 
she  were  ?  Why,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  old  Don  up  yonner  1 " 

"  Good  heart  alaive,  now.  Sergeant 
Bones,  I  can't  a'most  belave  it  I  " 

"  Nickles,  I  tell  you  what  was  told  me 

—  word  for  word ;  and  I  say  no  more. 
But  knowing  what  the  ways  of  the  women 
is,  as  us  dragoons  is  so  forced  to  do, 
even  after  a  marriage  and  family  —  " 

"Ah,  sergeant,  sergeant!  we  tries  in 
vain  to  keep  inside  the  strick  line  of 
dooty.  I  does  whatever  a  man  can  do ; 
and  my  father  were  a  butcher." 

"  Corporal,  it  is  one  of  the  trials  which 
the  Lord  has  ordered.  They  do  look  up 
at  one  so,  and  they  puts  the  middle  of 
their  lips  up,  and  tfien  with  their  bodies 
they  turns  away,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
to  look  at.  But,  Nickles,  they  gives  you 
no  sort  of  a  chance  to  come  to  the  bottom 
of  them.  And  this  is  what  young  cap'en 
will  found  out.   The  good  females  always 
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is  found  out  at  last ;  the  same  as  my 
poor  wife  was.  But  here  us  are.  We 
have  relaxed  the  bonds  of  discipline  with 
conversation.  Corporal,  eyes  right,  and 
wait  orders  I " 

While  these  two  trusty  and  veteran 
fellows  had  been  discussing  a  subject  far 
too  deep  for  a  whole  brigade  of  them, 
and  still  were  full  of  tender  recollections 
(dashed  with  good  escape),  poor  Hilary 
had  been  vainly  spurring  here  and  there, 
and  all  about,  himself  not  come  to  his 
clear  mind  yet,  only  hoping  to  know 
where  the  money  was  gone.  Hope,  how- 
ever, upon  that  point  was  disappointed, 
as  usual.  The  track  of  the  heavy  carts 
was  clear  in  the  gravel  of  the  river,  and 
up  the  rocky  bank,  and  on  the  old  Roman 
road  towards  Merida.  And  then,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  furlong  from  the 
Zujar,  the  rut  of  the  wooden  wheels 
turned  sharply  into  an  elbow  of  a  moun- 
tain-road. Here,  on  the  hump  of  a  diffi- 
cult rise,  were  marks,  as  if  many  kicks, 
and  pricks,  and  even  stabs,  had  been 
ministered  to  good  mules  labouring 
heavily.  There  was  blood  on  the  road, 
and  the  blue  shine  of  friction,  where  hard 
rock  encountered  hard  'iron,  and  the 
scraping  of  holes  in  gravelly  spots,  and 
the  nicks  of  big  stones  laid  behind 
wheels  to  ease  the  tugging  and  afford 
the  short  relief  of  pantmg.  These 
traces  were  plain,  and  becommg  plainer 
as  the  road  grew  worse,  for  nearly  a 
mile  of  the  mountain-side,  and  then  the 
track  turned  suddenly  into  a  thicket  of 
dark  ilex,  where,  out  of  British  sight  and 
ken,  the  spoil  had  been  divided. 

The  treasure-carts  had  been  upset,  and 
two  of  the  sturdy  mules,  at  last  foundered 
with  hard  labour,  lay  in  their  blood,  con- 
tented that  their  work  was  over,  and  that 
man  (a  greater  brute  than  themselves) 
had  taken  all  he  wanted  out  of  them. 
The  rest  had  been  driven  or  ridden  on, 
being  useful  for  further  torment.  And 
here  on  the  ground  were  five  stout  cof- 
fers of  good  British  iron  ;  but,  alas  1  the 
good  British  gold  was  flown. 

At  this  sight,  Hilary  stared  a  little ; 
and  the  five  chests  in  the  morning  sun 
glanced  back  at  him  with  such  a  ludi- 
crously sad  expression  of  emptiness,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  trouble,  the  poor  young 
captain  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh.  Then 
his  horse  walked  up,  and  sniffed  at  them, 
being  reminded,  perhaps,  of  his  manger  ; 
.and  Hilary,  dismounting,  found  a  solitary 
guinea  lying  in  the  dust,  the  last  of  fifty 
thousand.  The  trail  of  coarse  esparto 
bags,  into  which  the  gold  had  been  poured 


from  the  coffers,  for  the  sake  of  easier 
transport,  was  very  distinct  in  the  parts 
untrampled  bv  horses,  mules,  or  brigands. 
But  of  all  the  marks  there  was  none 
more  conspicuous  than  the  impressions 
of  some  man's  boots,  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  rest,  and  appearing,  over  and 
over  again,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
For  a  few  yards  up  the  rugged  mountain, 
these  and  other  footprints  might  be 
traced  without  much  trouble,  till  suddenly 
they  dispersed,  grew  fainter,  and  then 
wholly  disappeared  in  trackless,  hopeless, 
and  (to  a  stranger)  impenetrable  forest. 

"  Thou  honest  guinea  that  would  not 
be  stolen  I "  cried  poor  Lorraine,  as  he 
returned  and  picked  up  the  one  remain- 
ing coin  ;  "  haply  I  shall  never  own  an- 
other honest  guinea.  Forty-nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pre- 
fer the  ownership  of  rogues.  Last  of 
guineas,  we  will  not  part  till  gold  outlives 
humanity  I " 

"  Now,  sir,  is  there  anything  us  can 
do  ?  '*  cried  Bones  and  Nickles,  or  one  of 
them.  "  We  has  followed  all  the  way  up 
this  here  long  hill,  for  want  of  better  or- 
ders." 

"  No,  my  good  fellows,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done.  We  cannot  follow  any  fur- 
ther. I  must  go  with  all  speed  to  report 
myselL  Follow  me,  if  you  can  keep 
up." 

The  sergeant  nodded  to  the  corporal  — 
for,  loyal  and  steadfast  as  they  were,  sus- 
picion was  at  work  with  them  ;  that  ugly 
worm  which,  once  set  goinj?,  wriggles 
into  the  stoutest  heart.  Surely  it  was  a 
queer  thing  of  the  captain  not  even  to  let 
them  examine  the  spot;  but  order  was 
order,  and  without  a  word  they  followed 
the  young  officer  back  to  the  highroad, 
and  then,  for  some  hours  in  the  neat  of 
the  day,  on  the  way  towards  Estrema- 
dura.  At  noontide  they  came  to  a  bright, 
broad  stream,  known  to  them  as  the 
Guadalmez,  a  confluent  of  the  Guadiana ; 
and  here  they  were  challenged,  to  their 
great  surprise,  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
British  hussars. 

"  What  is  your  duty  here  ?  "  asked 
Lorraine,  as  his  uniform  and  face  were 
acknowledged  and  saluted  by  sentries 
posted  across  the  ford. 

"To  receive,"  cried  an  officer,  riding 
through  the  river  (for  all  of  these  people 
were  wide  awake),  **  Captain  Lorraine  and 
his  Spanish  convoy." 

"  I  have  no  convoy,"  said  Hilary,  drop- 
ping his  voice  into  very  sad  music.  "  All 
is  lost.  It  is  partly  your  fault.  You  were 
ordered  to  meet  me  at  the  Zujar  ford." 
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"  This  is  the  Zujar  ford,"  the  cavalry 
major  answered,  sternly;  and  Hilary's 
heart  fell  from  its  last  hope  of  recovering 
anything. 

"  We  have  been  here  these  three  days 
waiting  for  you,"  continued  the  major, 
with  vehemence ;  "  we  have  lost  all  our 
chance  of  a  glorious  brush  ;  we  sent  you 
advice  that  we  were  waiting  for  you. 
And  now  you  appear  without  your  con- 
\oy  1  Captain  Lorraine,  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?" 

Major,  my  explanation  is  due  at  head- 
quarters, rather  than  to  you." 

"  And  a  deuced  hard  job  you'll  have  to 
give  it,  or  my  name's  not  M*Rustie,"  the 
senior  officer  muttered,  with  more  terse- 
ness and  truth  than  courtesy.  *^  I'm 
blessed  if  I'd  stand  in  your  shoes  before 
Old  Beaky  for  a  trifle." 

Poor  Hilary  tried  in  vain  to  look  as  if 
he  took  it  lightly.  Even  his  bright  and 
buoyant  nature  could  not  lift  head  against 
the  sea  of  troubles  all  in  front  of  him. 

•*  I  have  done  no  harm,"  he  kept  saying 
to  himself,  when,  after  the  few  words  that 
duty  demanded,  he  urged  his  stout  horse 
forward ;  and  the  faithful  sergeant  and 
corporal,  who  had  shunned  all  inquisitive 
hussars,  spurred  vigorously  after  him, 
feeling  themselves  (as  a  Briton  loves  to 
feel  himselO  pregnant  with  mighty  evi- 
dence. "  Wliat  harm  have  I  done  ?  " 
asked  Hilary.  "  I  saw  to  everything ;  I 
worked  hara.  I  never  quitted  my  post, 
except  through  duty  towards  a  lady.  Any 
gentleman  must  have  done  what  I  dicl. 
To  be  an  officer  is  an  adornment ;  to  be  a 
gentleman  is  a  necessity." 

"  Have  you  felt  altogether,"  said  con- 
science to  him,  "  the  necessity  of  that  ne- 
cessity ?  Have  you  found  it  impossible  to 
depart  from  a  gentleman's  first  duty — 
good  faith  to  those  who  trust  in  him  ? 
When  you  found  yourself  bewitched  with 
a  foreign  lady,  did  you  even  let  your  first 
love  know  it  ?  For  months  you  have 
been  playing  fast  and  loose,  not  caring 
what  misery  you  caused.  And  now  you 
are  fast  in  the  trap  of  your-  looseness. 
Whatever  happens  serves  you  right." 

"  Whatever  happens  serves  me  right !  " 
cried  Hilary  Lorraine,  aloud,  as  he  lifted 
his  sword  just  a  little  way  forth,  for  the 
last  time  to  admire  it,  and  into  the  sheath 
dropped  a  quick,  hot  tear.  "  I  have  done 
my  duty  as  an  officer  badly ;  and  far 
worse  as  a  gentleman.  But,  Mabel,  if  you 
could  see  me  nOw,  I  think  that  you  would 
giieve  for  me." 

He  felt  his  heart  grow  warm  again  with 
the  thought  of  bis  own  Mabel ;  and  in  the 


courage  of  that  thought  he  stood  before 
Lord  Wellington. 

CHAPTER  Ln. 

The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  (other- 
wise called  "  Old  Beaky")  had  just  scraped 
through  a  choking  trouble  on  the  score  of 
money  with  the  grasping  Portuguese  re- 
ency  ;  and  now,  in  the  year  1813,  he  was 
usier  than  even  he  had  ever  found  him- 
self before.  He  had  to  combine,  in  most 
delicate  manner  and  with  exquisite  nicety 
of  time,  the  movements  of  columns  whose 
number  scarcely  even  to  himself  was 
clear ;  for  the  force  of  rivers  unusually 
strong,  and  the  doubt  of  bridges  succes- 
sively broken,  and  the  hardship  of  the 
Tras  OS  Montes,  and  the  scattering  of 
soldiers,  who  for  want  of  money  had  to 
"  subsist  themselves  "  —  which  means  to 
hunt  far  afield  after  cows,  sheep,  and  hens 
— also  the  shifty  and  unpronounced  tac- 
tics of  the  enemy,  and  a  great  many  other 
disturbing  elements,  enough  to  make  cal- 
culation sea-sick,  —  a  senior  wrangler,  or 
even  Herr  Steinitz,  the  Wellington  of  the 
chess-board,  each  in  his  province,  might 
go  astray,  and  trust  at  last  to  luck  itself 
to  cut  the  tangled  knot  for  him. 

It  was  a  very  grand  movement,  and 
triumphantly  successful ;  opening  up  as 
fine  a  march  as  can  be  found  in  history, 
sweeping  onward  in  victory,  and  closing 
with  conquest  of  the  Frenchmen  in  their 
own  France,  and  nothing  left  to  stop  the 
advance  on  Paris.  "  Was  all  this  luck, 
or  was  it  skill?"  the  historian  asks  in 
wonder ;  and  the  answer,  perhaps,  may 
be  found  in  the  proverb  —  '*  Luck  has  a 
mother's  love  for  skill." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Hilary,  though  he  had  shown  no 
skill,  had  some  little  luck  in  the  present 
case.  For  the  commander-in-chief  was  a 
great  deal  too  busy,  and  had  all  his 
officers  too  bard  at  work,  to  order,  with- 
out fatal  loss  of  time,  a  general  court- 
martial  now.  Moreover,  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  keeping  the  matter  as  quiet 
as  possible,  for  at  least  another  fortnight. 
Every  soldier  by  that  time  would  be  in 
march,  and  unable  to  turn  his  back  on 
Brown  Bess  ;  whereas  now  there  were 
some  who  mi»ht  lawfully  cast  away  the 
knapsack,  if  they  knew  that  their  bounty 
was  again  no  better  than  a  cloudy  hope. 
And,  again,  there  were  some  ugly  pot- 
hooks of  English  questions  to  be  dealt 
with. 

All  these  things  passed  through  the 
rapid  mind  of  the  general,  as  he  reined 
bis  horse,  and  listened  calmly  to  poor 
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Lorraine's  over-true  report.  Aird  then 
he  fixed  his  keen  grey  eyes  upon  Hilary, 
and  said  shortly  — 

"What  were  you  doing  upon  that 
bridge?" 

"  That  is  a  question,"  replied  Lorraine, 
while  marvelling  at  his  own  audacity, 
"which  I  am  pledged  by  my  honour,  as 
a  gentleman,  not  to  answer." 

**  By  jrour  duty  as  an  oflScer,  in  a  place 
of  special  trust,  you  are  bound  to  answer 
it." 

"  General,  I  cannot.  My  lord,  as  I 
rather  must  call  you  now,  I  wish  I 
could  answer ;  but  I  cannot." 

"You  have  no  suspicion  who  it  was 
that  stole  the  money,  with  such  pre-ar- 
rangement  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  suspicion,  but  nothing  more  ; 
and  it  makes  me  feel  treacherous,  to  sus- 
pect it." 

"  Never  mind  that.  We  have  rogues 
to  deal  with.   What  is  your  suspicion  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  again 
I  cannot,  in  honour,  answer  you." 

"  Captain  Lorraine,  I  have  no  time  to 
spare  ; "  Lord  Wellington  had  been  more 
than  once  interrupted  by  despatches. 
"  Once  and  for  all,  do  you  mean  to  give 
any,  or  no,  explanation  of  your  conduct, 
in  losing  ;^5o,ooo  ?  " 

"  General,  all  my  life,  and  the  honour 
of  my  family,  depend  upon  what  I  do 
now." 

"  Then  go  and  seek  advice,  Lorraine," 
the  general  answered  kindly,  for  his 
heart  was  kind  ;  and  he  had  taken  a  lik- 
ing for  this  young  fellow,  and  knew  a 
little  of  his  family. 

"  I  have  no  one  to  go  to  for  advice,  mv 
lord.  What  is  your  advice  to  me  ?  " 
With  these  words,  Hilary  looked  so 
wretched  and  yet  so  proud  from  his  well- 
bred  face,  and  beautifully-shaped  blue 
eyes,  that  his  general  stopped  from  his 
hurry  to  pity  him.  And  then  he  looked 
gently  at  the  poor  young  fellow. 

"This  is  the  most  irregular  state  of 
things  I  ever  have  had  to  deal  with.  You 
have  lost  a  month's  pay  of  our  army,  and 
enough  to  last  them  half  a  year ;  and  you 
seem  to  think  that  you  have  done  great 
things,  and  refuse  all  explanation.  Is 
there  any  chance  of  recovering  the  mon- 

^"  There  might  be,  my  lord,  if  we  were 
not  pushing  so  rapidly  on  for  the  Pyr- 
enees." 

"There  might  be,  if  we  threw  away 
our  campaign  I  You  Tiave  two  courses 
before  you ;  at  least,  if  I  choose  to  offer 


them.  Will  you  take  my  advice,  if  I 
offer  the  choice  ?  " 

"I  am  only  too  glad  to  have  any 
choice  ;  and  anything  chosen  for  me  by 
you." 

"  Then  this  is  just  how  you  stand,  Lor- 
raine —  if  we  allow  the  alternative.  You 
may  demand  a  court-martial,  or  you  nay 
resign  your  commission.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  you  know,  a  court-martial  may 
at  once  be  called  upon  you.  What  an- 
swer are  you  prepared  to  make,  when 
asked  why  you  left  your  convoy  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  more  stubborn  to  them 
than  even  your  lordship  has  let  me  be  to 
you." 

"  Then,  Captain  Lorraine,  resign  your 
commission.  With  my  approval,  it  caa 
be  done." 

"  Resign  my  commission  I "  Lorraine 
exclaimed,  reeling  as  if  he  had  received  a 
shot,  and  catching  at  the  mane  of  the 
general's  horse,  without  knowing  what  he 
was  doing.  "  Oh  no,  I  never  could  do 
that." 

"  Very  well.  I  have  given  you  my  ad- 
vice. You  prefer  your  own  decision ; 
and  I  have  other  things  to  attend  to. 
Captain  Money  will  receive  your  sword. 
You  are  under  arrest  till  we  can  form  a 
court." 

"  My  lord,  it  wotrid  break  my  father's 
heart,  if  he  were  to  hear  of  such  a  thing. 
I  suppose  I  had  better  resign  my  com- 
mission, if  I  may." 

"  Put  that  in  writing,  and  send  it  to 
me.  I  will  forward  it  to  the  Horse-Guards 
with  a  memorandum  from  myself.  I  am 
sorry  to  lose  you.  Captain  Lorraine  ;  you 
might  have  done  well,  if  you  had  only 
proved  as  vigilant  as  you  are  active  and 
gallant.  But  one  word  more  —  what 
made  you  stop  short  at  the  ford  of  a  little 
mountain-stream  ?  I  chose  you  as  know- 
ing the  country  well.  You  must  have 
known  that  the  Zujar  ford  was  twenty 
miles  further  on  your  road." 

"  I  know  all  that  country  too  well,  my 
lord.  We  halted  at  the  real  Zujar  ford. 
General  H4irs  detachment  stopped  at 
the  ford  of  the  Guadalmez.  It  is  wrongly 
called  the  Zujar  there.  The  Zujar  has 
taken  a  great  sweep  to  the  east  and  fallen 
into  the  Guadalmez  and  Guadalemar. 
Major  M*Rustie  must  have  been  misled ; 
ana  no  doubt  it  was  done  on  purpose.  I 
have  my  information  on  the  very  best  au- 
thority." 

"  May  I  ask,  upon  what  authority  ? 
Are  you  pledged  in  honour  to  conceal 
even  that  ?  " 
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« No,  I  may  tell  that,  I  do  believe," 
said  Hilary,  after  one  moment's  thought, 
and  with  his  old  bright  simple  smile.  **  I 
had  it,  my  lord,  from  the  two  young  ladies 
—  the  daughters  of  the  Count  of  Za- 
mora." 

"Aha  !  "  cried  Lord  Wellington  (being 
almost  as  fond  of  young  ladies  as  they  of 
him,  and  touched  perhaps  for  the  moment 
by  the  magic  of  a  sweet  young  smile),  "  I 
begin  to  understand  the  bridge-affair. 
But  I  fear  that  youn^  ladies  can  hardly 
be  cited  as  authorities  on  geography. 
Otherwise,  we  might  make  out  a  case 
against  the  Spanish  authorities  for  send 
ing  our  escort  to  the  wrong  place.  And 
the  Spanish  escort,  as  you  say,  took  that 
for  the  proper  place.*' 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,  they  did.  And  so 
did  the  count,  and  everybody.  Is  there 
any  hope  now  that  I  may  be  acquitted  ? 

At  a  moment^s  notice  from  hope  that 
she  would  like  to  come  back  to  heir  lodg 
ings,  Hilary  opened  his  eyes  so  wide,  and 
his  heart  so  wide  and  every  other  place 
that  hope  is  generally  partial  to,  that  the 
great  commander  (who  trusted  as  little  as 
possible  of  his  work  to  hope)  could  not 
help  smiling  a  quick,  dry  smile.  And  he 
felt  some  pain,  as  word  by  word,  he  de 
molished  hope  in  Hilarv. 

"Tlie  point  of  the  thing  is  the  money. 
Lorraine.  And  that  we  never  could  re- 
cover from  the  Spaniards,  even  if  it  was 
lost  through  them  ;  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  have  not  got  it.  And 
even  supposing  the  mistake  to  be  theirs, 
and  our  escort  to  have  been  sent  astray, 
you  were  a  party  to  that  mistake.  And 
more  than  that ;  you  were  bound  to  see 
that  the  treasure  did  not  cross  the  river, 
until  our  men  were  there.  Did  you  do 
so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  I  only  had  done  that  I  should 
not  be  so  miserable." 

"  Exactly  so.  You  neglected  your  duty. 
Take  more  care  of  your  own  money  than 
you  have  taken  of  ours,  Lorraine.  Do  as 
I  told  you.   And  now,  good-bye." 

The  general,  who  had  long  been  chafing 
at  so  much  discourse  just  now,  offered 
his  hand  to  Lorraine,  as  one  who  was 
now  a  mere  civilian. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  "  asked  Hilary, 
dropping  a  tear  into  the  mane  of  the  rest- 
ive horse.  "Can  I  never  be  restored, 
my  lord  ?  " 

*•  Never ;  unless  the  money  is  made 
good  before  we  go  into  quarters  again. 
A  heavy  price  for  a  captain's  commis- 
sion ! » 


"  If  it  IS  made  good,  my  lord,  will  you 
restore  me  from  this  deep  disgrace  ?  " 

"The  question  will  be  for  his  Royal 
Highness.  But  I  think  that  in  such  an 
extraordinary  case,  you  may  rely  —  at  any 
rate  you  may  rely  upon  my  good  wpra, 
Lorraine." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord.  The  money 
shall  be  paid.  Not  for  the  sake  of  my 
commission,  but  for  the  honour  of  our 
family." 

CHAPTER  Lin. 

The  British  army  now  set  forth  on  its 
grand  career  of  victory,  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  breeches.  Interception  of 
convoys,  and  other  adverse  circum- 
stances, had  kept  oiir  heroes  from  having 
any  money,  although  they  had  new  pock- 
ets. And  the  British  government,  with 
keen  insight  into  British  nature,  had  in- 
sisted upon  it,  in  the  last  contract,  that  the 
pockets  should  be  all  four  inches  wide. 
With  this  the  soldiers  were  delighted  — 
for  all  the  very  bravest  men  are  boys  — 
and  they,  put  their  knuckles  into  their 
pockets,  and  felt  what  a  lot  of  money 
they  would  hold.  And  though  the  money 
did  not  come,  there  was  the  due  prepara- 
tion for  it.  It  might  come  any  day,  for 
all  they  knew  ;  and  what  fools  they  must 
have  looked,  if  their  pockets  would  not 
hold  it !  In  short,  these  men  laid  on 
their  legs  to  march  with  empty  pockets  ; 
and  march  they  did,  as  history  shows,  all 
the  better  for  not  having  sixpence. 

Though  Hilary  was  so  heartily  liked, 
both  in  his  own  regiment  and  by  the 
stafiF,  time  (which  had  failed  for  his  trial) 
also  failed  for  pity  of  the  issue.  The 
general  had  desired  that  as  little  as  pos- 
sible should  be  said  ;  and  even  if  any  one 
had  wished  to  argue,  the  hurry  and  bus- 
tle would  have  stopped  his  mouth.  Lor- 
raine's old  comrades  were  far  in  advance  ; 
and  the  staff,  like  a  shuttle,  was  darting 
about ;  and  the  hills  and  the  valleys  were 
clapping  their  hands  to  the  happy  accom- 
paniment of  the  drum. 

Casting  by  every  outward  sign  that  he 
ever  had  been  a  soldier,  Hilary  Lorraine 
set  forth  on  his  sad  retreat  from  this  fine 
advance  ;  afoot,  and  bearing  on  his  shoul- 
der a  canvas  bag  on  a  truncheon  of  olive. 
He  would  not  accept  any  knapsack, 
pouch,  or  soldier's  usage  of  any  kind. 
He  had  lost  all  right  to  that,  being  now 
but  a  shattered  young  gentleman  on  his 
way  home. 

However,  in  ofie  way  he  showed  good 
sense.   By  losing  such  a  heap  of  the 
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public  money,  he  had  learned  to  look  a 
little  better  after  his  own  ;  so  he  drew 
every  farthing  that  he  could  ^et  of  his 
father's  cash  and  his  grandmother's,  but 
scorned  to  accept  the  arrears  of  his  pay  ; 
because  he  could  not  get  them. 

To  a  man  of  old,  or  of  middle  age,  it 
has  become  (or  it  ought  to  become)  a 
matter  of  very  small  account  that  he  has 
thrown  away  his  life.  He  has  seen  so 
many  who  have  done  the  like  (through 
indolence,  pride,  bad  temper,  reserve, 
timidity,  or  fooPs  confidence  —  into  which 
the  most  timid  men  generally  rush),  that 
he  knows  himself  now  to  be  a  fine  exam- 
ple, instead  of  standing  forth  as  a  very 
unpleasant  exception  to  the  rule.  And 
now,  if  he  takes  it  all  together,  he  finds 
many  fellows  who  have  done  much  worse, 
and  seem  all  the  better  for  it.  Has  he 
missed  an  appointment  ?  They  cut  down 
the  salary.  Did  he  bang  his  back-door 
on  a  rising  man  ?  Well,  the  man,  since 
he  rose,  has  forgotten  his  hosts.  Has 
he  married  a  shrew  ?  She  looks  after 
his  kitchen.  Remembering  and  reflect- 
ing thus,  almost  any  good  man 'must  re- 
fuse to  be  called,  in  the  long  run,  a  bigger 
fool  than  his  neighbours. 

But  a  young  man  is  not  yet  late  enough 
to  know  what  human  life  is.  He  is  sure 
that  he  sees  by  foresight  all  the  things 
which,  as  they  pass  us,  leave  so  little 
time  for  insight,  and  of  which  the  only 
true  view  is  the  calm  and  pleasant  retro- 
spect. And  then,  like  a  high-stepping 
colt  brought  suddenly  on  his  knees,  to  a 
sense  of  Macadam,  he  flounders  about  in 
amazement  so,  that  if  the  fatal  damage 
is  not  done  to  him,  he  does  it. 

Lorraine  was  not  one  of  those  who  cry, 
as  the  poets  of  all  present  ages  do  — 

Let  the  world  stand  still,  because  I 
don't  get  on."  Nevertheless  he  was 
greatly  downcast,  to  find  his  own  little 
world  so  early  brought  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. And  it  seems  to  be  sadly  true  that 
the  more  of  versatile  quickness  a  man 
has  in  him,  the  less  there  remains  to  ex- 
pect of  him,  in  the  way  of  pith  and  sub- 
stance. But  Hilary  now  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  go  into  any  philosophies.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  walk  down  to  the 
sea,  and  take  ship  at  some  good  seaport ; 
and  having  been  pleased  at  Malaga  by 
the  kind,  quiet  ways  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  the  port  to  be  unobserved  by 
French  an/1  American  cruisers,  he 
thought  that  he  might  as  well  try  his  luck 
once  more  in  that  direction. 

Swift  of  foot  as  he  was,  and  lightsome, 
when  his  heart  was  toward,  he  did  not ' 


get  along  very  fast  on  this  penitential 
journey.  So  that  it  was  the  ninth  day  or 
the  tenth,  from  his  being  turned  out  of 
the  armjr,  when  he  came  once  more  to 
the  "  Bridge  of  Echoes,"  henceforth  his 
"Bridge  of  Sighs"  forever.  Here  he 
stopped  and  ate  his  supper,  for  his  appe- 
tite was  good  again  ;  and  then  he  looked 
up  and  down  the  Zujar,  and  said  to  him- 
self what  a  fool  he  was.  For  lo  I  where 
Claudia  had  held  him  trembling  over  a 
fearful  abyss  of  torrent  (as  it  seemed  by 
moonlight),  there  now  was  no  more  than 
nine  inches  of  water,  gliding  along  very 
pleasantly.  These  Spanish  waters  were 
out  of  his  knowledge,  as  much  as  the 
Spanish  ladies  were ;  but  though  the 
springs  might  have  been  much  higher  a 
fortnight  ago  than  they  were  now,  Hilary 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Claudia,  in- 
stead of  fainting  on  the  verge,  might 
have  jumped  over,  at  any  moment,  with- 
out spraining  her  very  neat  ankles.  And 
then  he  remembered  that  it  was  this  same 
beautiful  and  romantic  girl  who  had 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Spanish 
colonel  that  this  was  the  only  Zujar  ford, 
for  that  river  merged  its  name  where  it 
joined  the  longer  and  larger  Guadalmez. 
Upon  this  question  there  long  had  arisen 
a  hopeful  dilemma  in  Hilary's  mind, 
which  stated  itself  in  this  form.  If  this 
were  the  true  Zujar  ford,  then  surely  the 
Spaniards,  the  natives  of  the  countrv, 
were  bound  to  apprise  General  Hill 
thereof.  If  this  were  not  the  Zujar  ford, 
then  the  Spaniards  were  liable  for  the 
treasure  beyond  this  place  and  as  far  as 
the  true  one.  The  latter  was  of  course 
the  stronger  horn  of  the  dilemma ;  but 
unluckily  there  arose  against  it  a  mighty 
monster  of  fact,  quite  strong  enough  to 
take  even  the  Minotaur  by  the  horns. 
Suppose  the  brave  Spaniards  to  owe  the 
money,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  could  pay  it. 

This  reflection  gave  Hilary  such  a  pain 
in  his  side  that  he  straightway  dropped 
it.  And  beholding  the  vivid  summer  sky 
beginning  to  darken  Into  summer  blue, 
and  the  juts  of  the  mountainous  places 
preparing  to  throw  light  and  shadow 
lengthwise,  and  the  simmering  of  the  sun- 
heat  sinking  into  white  mists  laid  abroad, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  put  best  foot 
foremost,  and 'sleep  at  Monte  Argento. 
For  he  felt  quite  sure  of  the  good-will 
and  sympathy  of  that  pure  hidalgo,  the 
noble  Count  of  Zamora ;  and  from  the 
young  Donnas  he  might  learn  something 
about  his  misadventure.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Claudia  had 
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been  privy  to  the  dastardly  outrage  upon 
himself.  His  nature  was  too  frank  and 
open  to  foster  such  mean  ideas.  Young 
ladies  were  the  best  and  sweetest,  the 
kindest  and  the  largest-hearted,  of  created 
beings.  So  they  were,  and  so  they  are  ; 
but  all  rules  have  exceptions. 

Hilary,  as  he  walked  up  the  hill  (down 
which  he  had  ridden  so  gallantly  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  fortnight  since),  was 
touched  with  many  thinkings.  The  fall 
of  the  sun  (which  falls  and  rises  over  us 
so  magnanimously)  had  that  power  upon 
his  body  which  it  has  on  all  things.  The 
sun  was  going ;  he  had  done  his  work, 
and  was  tired  of  looking  at  people ; 
mount  as  you  might,  the  sun  was  sinking, 
and  disdained  all  shadows  and  oblation 
of  memorial. 

Through  the  growth  of  darkness  thus, 
and  the  urgency  of  froward  trees  (that 
could  not  fold  their  arms  and  go  to  sleep 
without  some  rustling),  and  all  the  many 
quiet  sounds  that  nurse  the  repose  of 
evening,  Lorraine  came  to  the  heavy 
gates  that  had  once  secured  the  money. 
The  porter  knew  him,  and  was  glad  to 
let  in  the  young  British  officer,  whose 
dollars  leaping  right  and  left  had  made 
him  many  household  friends.  But  in  the 
ball  the  old  steward  met  him,  and  with 
many  grave  inclinations  of  his  head  and 
body,  mourned  that  he  could  not  receive 
the  illustrious  Senhor. 

**  There  is  in  the  castle  no  one  now  but 
my  noble  mistress  the  Donna  Camilla. 
His  Excellence  the  Count  is  away,  far 
from  home  at  the  wars." 

"  And  the  young  Lady  Claudia,  where 
is  she  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  steward,  if 
I  ought  not  to  ask  the  question." 

For  the  ancient  steward  had  turned 
away  at  the  sound  of  Donna  Claudia's 
name  ;  and  pretending  to  be  very  deaf, 
began  to  trim  a  lamp  or  two. 

"  Will  the  Donna  Camilla  permit  me 
to  see  her  for  one  minute,  or  for  two 
perhaps  ?  Her  father  is  from  home ; 
but  you,  Senhor  steward,  know  what  is 
correct,  and  thus  will  act." 

Hilary  had  not  been  so  frightened  at 
his  own  temerity  in  the  deadly  breach  of 
Badajos  as  now  when  he  felt  himself 
softly  slipping  a  brace  of  humble  Eng- 
lish guineas  into  this  lofty  Spaniard's 
palm.  The  steward,  without  knowing 
what  he  was  about,  except  that  he  was 
trimming  a  very  stubborn  lamp,  felt  with 
his  thumb  that  there  must  be  a  brace, 
and  with  contemptuous  indignation  let 
them  slide  into  his  pocket. 


"  Senhor,  I  will  do  only  what  is  right. 
I  am  of  fifty  years  almost  in  this  noble 
family.  I  am  trusted,  as  I  deserve. 
What  I  do  is  what  the  Count  himself 
would  do.  But  a  very  sad  thing  has  hap- 
pened. We  are  obliged  now  to  be  most 
careful.  The  Senhor  knows  what  the 
ladies  are  ?  " 

"  Senhor  steward,  that  is  the  very 
thing  that  I  never  do  know.  You  know 
them  well.   But,  alas  !  I  do  not." 

"Alas  !  I  do,"  said  the  steward,  pant- 
ing, and  longing  to  pour  forth  experi- 
ence ;  but  he  saw  some  women  peeping 
down-stairs,  and  took  the  upperhand  of 
them.  *  Senhor,  it  is  not  worth  the  know- 
ing. Our  affairs  are  loftier.  Go  back,  all 
you  women,  and  prepare  for  bed.  Have 
you  not  had  your  supper  ?  Now,  Senhor, 
in  here  for  a  minute,  if  you  please  ;  pa- 
tience passeth  all  things." 

But  Hilary's  patience  itself  was  passed, 
as  he  waited  in  this  little  ante-room,  ere 
the  steward  returned  with  the  Donna 
Camilla,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  showed 
her  in,  and  posted  himself  in  a  corner. 
She  was  dressed  in  pure  white,  which 
Hilary  knew  to  be  the  mourning  costume  - 
of  the  family. 

The  hand  which  the  young  Andalusian 
lady  offered  was  cold  and  trembling,  and 
her  aspect  and  manner  were  timid  and 
abashed. 

"  Begone  ! "  she  cried  to  the  worthy 
steward,  with  a  sudden  indignation,  which 
perhaps  relieved  her.  "  What  now  shall 
I  do  ?  "  said  the  steward  to  himself,  with 
one  hand  spread  upon  his  silver  beard  ; 
"  is  this  one  also  to  run  away  ?  " 

"Begone  1 "  said  Camilla  to  him  once 
more,  looking  so  grand  that  he  could 
only  go  ;  and  then  quietly  bolting  the  old 
gentleman  out.  After  which  she  re- 
turned to  Hilary. 

"  Senhor  captain,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
ofifer  you  any  scenes  of  force.  You  have 
had  too  many  from  our  family." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Senhorita. 
From  your  family  I  have  received  noth- 
ing but  kindness,  hospitality,  and  love." 

"  Alas,  Senhor  I  and  heavy  blows.  Our 
proverb  is,  *  Love  leads  to  blows  ;  *  and 
this  was  our  return  to  you.  But  she  is  of 
our  family  no  more." 

**  I  am  at  a  loss.  It  is  my  stupidity.  I 
do  not  know  at  all  what  is  meant." 

**  In  sincerity,  the  cavalier  has  no  sus- 
picion who  smote  down  and  robbed 
him  ?  " 

"  In  sincerity,  the  cavalier  knows  not  ; 
although  he  would  be  very  glad  to  know." 
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"Is  it  possible ?  Oh  the  dark  treach- 
ery !  It  was  my  cousin  who  struck  you 
down  ;  my  sister  who  betrayed  you." 

"Ah,  well!"  said  Lorraine,  In  a  mo- 
ment seeing  how  she  trembled  for  his 
words,  and  how  terribly  she  felt  the 
shame;  "if  it  be  so,  I  am  still  in  her 
debt.  She  saved  my  life  once,  and  she 
spared  it  again.  Now,  as  you  see,  I  am 
none  the  worse.  The  only  loser  is  the 
British  government,  which  can  well  a£Eord 
to  pay." 

"  It  is  not  so.  The  loss  is  ours,  of 
honour,  faith,  and  gratitude." 

"  I  pray  you  not  to  take  it  so.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  fault  was  mine. 
And  whatever  has  happened  only  serves 
me  right." 

"  It  served  you  aright  for  trusting  us  I 
It  is  too  true.  It  is  a  bitter  saying.  My 
father  mourns,  and  I  mourn.  She  never 
more  will  be  his  daughter,  and  never 
more  my  sister." 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  Hilary,  taking  her 
hand,  as  she  turned  away  to  control  her- 
self—  "I  pray  you.  Donna  Camilla,  to 
look  at  this  little  matter  sensibly.  I  now 
understand  the  whole  of  it.  Your  sister 
Is  of  very  warm  and  strong  patriotic  sen- 
timents. She  felt  that  this  money  would 
do  more  good  as  the  property  of  ih^par- 
tidas  than  as  the  pay  of  the  British 
troops.  And  so  she  exerted  herself  to 
get  it.  All  good  Spaniards  would  have 
thought  the  same." 

"  She  exerted  herself  to  disgrace  her- 
self, and  to  disgrace  her  family.  The 
money  is  not  amonoj  the  partidaSy  but  all 
in  the  bags  of  her  cousin,  Alcides,  whom 
she  has  married  without  dispensation, 
and  with  my  father's  sanction  forged. ! 
Can  you  make  the  best  of  that,  Senhor  ?  " 

Hilary  certainly  could  not  make  any- 
thing very  good  out  of  this.  And  cheer- ' 
ful  though  his  nature  was,  and  tolerably 
magnanimous,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  enjoy  the  treatment  he  had  met  with. 
To  be  knocked  down  and  robbed  was 
bad  enough ;  to  be  disgraced  was  a  great 
deal  worse  ;  but  to  be  cut  out  by  a  rival, 
betrayed  into  his  power,  and  made  to 

Eay  for  his  wedding  with  trust-money 
eloncing  to  poor  soldiers, —  all  this  was 
enougli  to  embitter  even  the  sweet  and 
kind  nature  of  young  Lorraine.  There- 
fore his  face  was  unlike  itself,  as  he 
turned  it  away  from  the  young  Spanish 
lady,  being  much  taken  up  with  his  own 
troubles,  and  not  yet  ready  to  make  light 
of  them. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Senhor  ? 
I  am  not  in  any  way  guilty  of  this.  I 


would  have  surrendered  the  whole  of  my 
life  " 

"  I  pray  you  to  pardon  me,"  Hilary  an- 
swered. "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  Where  are  they  now? 
Can  I  follow  them  ?  " 

"  Even  a  Spaniard  could  not  find  them. 
My  brothers  would  not  attempt  it.  Al- 
cides knows  every  in  and  out.  He  has 
hidden  his  prize  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north." 

"  If  that  is  so,  I  can  only  hasten  to  say 
farewell  to  the  Spanish  land." 

"  To  go  away,  and  to  never  come  back  ! 
Is  it  possible  that  you  could  do  that  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  a  bitter  thing  ;  but  I  must 
try.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Malaga. 
Being  discharged  from  the  British  army, 
I  have  only  to  find  my  own  way  home." 

"  It  cannot  be  ;  it  never  can  be  I  Our 
officers  lose  a  mule's-load  of  money,  or 
spend  it  at  cards  ;  and  we  keep  them 
still,  Senhor  captain.  You  must  have 
made  some  mistake.  They  never  could 
discharge  you." 

"  If  there  has  been  any  mistake,"  said 
Hilary,  regaining  his  sweet  smile,  with  his 
sense  of  humour,  "  it  is  on  their  part,  not 
on  mine.  Discharged  I  am ;  and  the 
British  army,  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
cause,  must  do  their  best  to  get  on  with- 
out me." 

"  Saints  of  heaven  I  And  you  will  go, 
and  never  come  back  any  more  ?  " 

"  With  the  help  of  the  saints,  that  is 
my  hope.  What  other  hope  is  left  to 
me?" 

Camilla  de  Montalvan  did  not  answer 
this  question  with  her  lips,  but  more  than 
answered  it  with  her  eyes.  She  fell  back 
suddenly,  as  if  with  terror,  into  a  great 
blue-velvet  chair,  and  her  black  tresses 
lay  on  her  snowy  arms,  although  her 
shapely  neck  reclined.  Then  with  a  gen- 
tle sigh,  as  if  recovering  from  a  troubled 
dream,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Hilary's, 
and  let  them  dwell  there  long  enough  to 
make  him  wonder  where  he  was.  And  he 
saw  that  he  had  but  to  speak  the  word  to 
become  the  owner  of  grace  and  beauty, 
wealth,  and  rank  in  the  Spanish  army, 
and  (at  leasx  for  a  time)  true  love. 

But,  alas  1  a  burned  child  dreads  the 
fire.  There  still  was  a  bump  on  Lor- 
raine's head  from  the  stafiF  of  Don  Alci- 
des ;  and  Camilla's  eyes  were  too  like 
Claudia's  to  be  trustee!  all  at  once.  More- 
over, Hilary  thought  of  Mabel,  of  all  her 
goodness,  and  proven  trust ;  and  Spanish 
ladies,  though  they  might  be  queens,  had 
no  temptation  for  him  now.  And  perhaps 
he  thought  — as  quick  men  think  of  little 
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things  unpleasantly  —  "  I  do  not  want  a 
wife  whose  eyes  will  always  be  deeper 
than  my  own."  And  so  he  resolved  to 
be  off  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  politely. 

Camilla,  having  been  disappointed 
more  than  once  of  love's  reply,  clearly 
saw  what  was  going  on,  and  called  her 
pride  to  the  rescue.  The  cavalier  should 
not  say  fare\yell  to  her  ;  she  would  say  it 
to  the  cavalier.  Also,  she  would  let  him 
know  one  thing. 

**  If  you  must  leave  us,  Captain  Lor- 
raine, and  return  to  your  native  land,  you 
will  at  least  permit  me  to  do  what  my 
father  would  have  done  if  he  were  at 
home  —  to.  send  you  with  escort  to  Mal- 
aga. The  roads  are  dangerous.  You 
must  not  go  alone." 

*M  thank  you.  I  am  scarcely  worth 
robbing  now.  1  can  sing  in  the  presence 
pf  the  bandit." 

You  will  grant  me  this  last  favour,  I 
am  sure,  if  I  tell  you  one  thing.  It  was 
not  that  wicked  Claudia,  who  drew  the 
iron  from  your  wound." 

It  was  not  t!ie  Donna  Gaudia  1  To 
whom  then  do  I  owe  my  life  ? " 

**  Cap  you  not,  by  any  means,  endeav- 
our to  conjecture  ?  " 

"  How  glad  I  am  ! "  he  answered,  as 
he  kissed  her  cold  and  trembling  hand. 
"  The  lady  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  is  gen- 
tle, good,  and  truthful." 

"There  is  no  debt  of  life,  Senhor. 
But  would  it  have  grieved  you,  now,  if 
Claudia  had  done  it  ?  Then  be  assured 
that  she  did  not  do  it.  Her  manner  never 
was  to  do  anything  good  to  any  one. 
And  yet,  how  wonderful  are  things ! 
Everybody  loved  her.  It  is  no  good  to 
be  good,  1  fear.  Pedro,  you  are  at  the 
door  then,  are  you  ?  You  have  taken 
care  to  hear  everything.  Go  order  a  re- 
past for  the  cavalier  of  the  best  we  have, 
and  men  and  horses  to  conduct  him  to 
Malaga.  Be  quick,  I  say,  and  show  no 
hesitation."  At  her  urgent  words  the 
steward  went,  yet  grumbling  and  reluc- 
tant, and  glancmg  over  his  shoulder  all 
the  way  along  the  passage.  "  How  that 
old  man  amuses  me  !  "  she  continued,  to 
the  wondering  Hilary,  who  had  never 
dreamed  that  she  could  speak  sharply ; 

ever  since  my  sister's  disgrace  he  thinks 
that  his  duty  is  to  watch  me.  Ah  1  what 
am  I  to  be  watched  for  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Hilary,  "  there  is  no 
Spaniard  who  would  not  long  to  steal  the 
beautiful  young  Donna." 

"  No  Spaniard  shall  ever  do  that  But 
baste  ;  you  are  in  such  hurry  for  the 
sunny  land  of  Anglia." 
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"  I  do  not  understand  the  Senhorita. 
Why  should  I  hurry  to  my  great  disgrace  ? 
I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  the  money 
I  have  lost." 

"  'Tis  all  money,  money,  money,  in  the 
noble  England.  But  the  friends  of  the 
captain  need  not  mourn  ;  for  the  money 
was  not  his  nor  theirs." 

This  grandly  philosophical,  and  most 
truly  Spanish,  view  of  the  case  destroyed 
poor  Hilary's  last  fond  hope  of  any  sense 
of  a  debt  of  honour  on  the  part  of  the 
Montalvans.  If  the  money  lost  had  been 
Hilary's  own,  the  Count  of  Zamora  (all 
compact  of  chivalry  and  rectitude)  mia;ht 
have  discovered  that  he  was  bound  to  re- 
deem his  daughter's  robbery.  But  as  it 
stood,  there  was  no  such  chance.  Private 
honour  is  a  mountain  rill  that  does  not 
always  lead  to  any  lake  of  public  honesty. 
All  Spaniards  would  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord  that  British  guineas  should  slip 
into  Spanish  hands  so  providentially. 

"  We  do  not  take  such  things  just  so," 
said  young  Lorraine,  quite  sadly.  "  I 
must  go  home  and  restore  the  money. 
Donna  Camilla,  I  must  say  farewell." 

"You  will  come  again  when  you  are 
restored?  When  you  have  proved  that 
you  did  not  take  the  money  for  yourself, 
Senhor,  you  will  remember  your  Spanish 
friends  ?  " 

"  I  never  shall  forget  my  Spanish 
friends.  To  you  I  owe  my  life,  and  hold 
it  (as  long  as  I  hold  it)  at  your  command." 

"  It  is  generously  said,  Senhor.  Gener- 
osity always  makes  me  weep.  And  so, 
farewell" 
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IV. — SAVONAROLA  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

The  first  great  event  which  followed, 
in  the  public  life  of  Florence,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  history  of  Savonarola, 
upon  the  death  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  was 
the  very  curious  and  picturesque  episode 
of  the  visit  of  Charles  of  Anjou  —  Charles 
the  Eighth  of  France  —  to  the  city  of 
Florence.  A  more  remarkable  and  excit- 
ing incident  has  seldom  found  a  place  in 
any  record  of  the  risks  to  which  small 
states  are  liable.  There  was  no  quarrel 
between  Italy,  so  far  as  such  a  general 
title  could  be  given  to  the  Italy  of  that 
day,  and  France.  Certainly  there  was 
no  quarrel  between  Florence  and  France, 
But  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  time 
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when  the  many  divisions,  the  contending 
cities,  republics,  and  princedoms  of  Italy 
have  not  been  a  temptation  to  her  bigger 
neighbours  on  every  side  of  her.  A 
country  so  rich  and  splendid  could  scarce- 
ly fail  to  awaken  covetings ;  and  nothing 
could  give  more  opportunity  to  the  in- 
vader than  the  condition  of  this  warring 
family,  every  member  of  which  clung  with 
desperation  to  its  own  precarious  inde- 
pendence, though  quite  indifferent  to  the 
enslaving  of  its  brethren.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  French  invasion  was  the 
usurpation  of  Ludovic  the  Moor,  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza,  who  had  dethroned  his  own 
nephew,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
reigned  (like  one  of  Shakespeare's  dukes), 
keeping  this  nephew  in  confinement.  The 
wife  of  the  imprisoned  prince,  however, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
who  threatened  Ludovico  continually,  and 
disturbed  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
usurped  and  ill-gotten  power.  To  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  this  disturbance,  Lu- 
dovico invited  France  in  the  per- 
son of  her  young  and  romantically- 
disposed  monarch,  to  invade  Italy  and 
take  Naples,  a  jewel  worthy  of  even 
an  imperial  crown.  France,  history  tells 
us  —  or  at  least  all  wise  Frenchmen  — 
resisted  and  disliked  the  enterprise ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  Italy,  the  country 
threatened  with  invasion,  invited  it,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect ;  and  even  eyes 
so  penetrating  as  those  of  Savonarola  saw 
a  deliverer  divinely  sent  in  the  uncouth 
figure  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  least 
.comely  of  all  knights-errant.  Nothing 
could  more  clearly  show  the  despairing 
diseust  of  the  people  with  their  princes 
and  their  governments  than  this  univer- 
sal sentiment  of  welcome  towards  the 
foreign  invader,  who  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  the  enemy  of  the  commonweal. 
Lorenzo  dei  Medici  had  been  dead  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  his 
son  Piero  held  a  tottering  sway  in  Flor- 
ence, when  the  French  army  crossed  the 
Alps.  The  first  news  of  their  setting- 
out,  exaggerated  by  all  those  popular 
tales  of  gigantic  strength  and  barbarian 
ferocity  which  attach  generally  to  all  in- 
vaders, and  which  in  those  distant  ages 
rumour  gave  full  voice  to,  was  received 
in  Florence  on  one  of  the  days  when 
Savonarola  preached  in  the  Duomo ; 
and  thither  the  excited  populace  rushed 
to  hear  what  be  had  to  say  about  this 
terrible  event  He  had  already  warned 
them  of  one  who  should  come,  like  a 
new  Cyrus,  over  the  hills  to  punish  the 
wicked  and  purge  Italy  of  her  sins.  As 
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it  happened,  his  series  of  discourses 
jupon  the  building  of  Noah's  ark  —  that 
spiritual  house  of  refuge  in  which  he  had 
'  entreated  his  hearers  to  take  refuge  — 
had  come  to  an  appropriate  and  striking 
point  which  chimed  in  strangely  with  the 
event  of  which  all  his  great  congregation 
had  just  heard  with  excitement,  agitation, 
and  terror.  "  Behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring 
a  flood  of  waters  on  the  earth,"  were  the 
words  of  his  text.  He  gave  it  forth  "  with 
a  terrible  voice"  over  the  heads  of  the 
hushed  and  awe-stricken  multitude  in  the 
gloom  of  the  great  cathedral ;  his  voice 
sounded  like  sudden  thunder,  and  a  shud- 
der of  painful  interest  and  emotion  rose 
through  the  vast  assembly,  moving  the 
preacher  as  much  as  the  hearers.  He 
had  prophesied  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  Lorenzo  was  dead ;  he  had  prophe- 
sied the  coming  of  this  Cyrus  ;  and  for  a 
long  time  had  held  up,  so  to  speak,  over 
the  head  of  the  guilty  city,  that  sword  of 
the  Lord,  which  was  to  avenge  and  de- 
stroy. Now  the  crisis  and  the  very  mo- 
ment had  come.  The  people,  we  are 
told,  hurried  through  the  streets  after  bis 
discourse,  "more  dead  than  alive,"  in 
gloomy  silence,  not  venturing  even  to 
confide  to  each  other  the  alarm  that  filled 
their  souls.  They  had  indeed  almost 
wished  for,  almost  invited,  the  new  Cyrus, 
feeling  that  indefinable  hope  in  his  com- 
ing which,  when  human  circumstances 
are  desperate,  every  great  change  brings 
with  it.  That,  however,  which  was  but 
an  agreeable  excitement  at  a  distance, 
became  more  appalling  as  it  drew  near. 
And  soon  other  news  arrived,  which 
added  to  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the 
districts  which  lay  in  the  invader's  way, 
whether  they  were  to  regard  him  as  the 
scourge  of  God  or  the  great  deliverer, 
both  of  which  had  been  prophesied  by 
the  prophet.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  campaign  the  French  dispersed  the 
Neapolitan  fleet,  and,  taking  a  small  sea- 
side town,  in  which  they  had  left  a  garri- 
son, sacked  and  destroyed  the  unhappy 
little  place  ;  a  terrible  example  and  warn- 
ing to  all  others.  This  happened  when 
Charles  was  making  his  way  across  the 
flats  of  Lombardy  ;  and  Florence  was  the 
next  stage  in  his  progress.  The  town 
was  rich,  splendid,  tempting  in  every 
way  to  the  northern  invader.  The  fight- 
ing men  who  had  so  often  defended  it 
were  out  of  fashion  ;  the  Magnifico  was 
no  longer  a  firm  and  wise  Lorenzo,  but 
wavering  and  foolish  ;  and  the  town  itself 
watched  its  ruler  like  the  unwilling  cap- 
tive it  was,  on  the  strain  to  catch  the 
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moment  when  it  might  twitch  the  chain 
by  which  he  held  it  out  of  his  unwary 
/  hand.  This  moment  came  very  soon. 
Piero,  in  his  fright,  went  out  to-  meet  his 
fate.  When  he  heard  of  Charles's  ap- 
proach, he  hurried  to  meet  him,  and,  with 
signal  folly,  by  wav  of  propitiating  the 
invader,  put  the  only  defences  the  inter- 
mediate country  possessed  into  his  hands, 
thus  opening  to  Charles  the  way  to  the 
city  without  securing  any  conditions  of 
compensation  or  guarantees  of  peace. 

When  the  news  of  this  base  surrender 
reached  Florence  the  whole  city  was  in 
an  uproar.  Terror  and  indignation  and 
passionate  patriotism  all  united  to  make 
the  populace  half  frantic  with  excitement. 
That  fear  which  even  the  bravest  may  be 
permitted  to  feel  for  the  fate  of  a  great  city 
full  of  helpless  and  unwarlike  persons  in 
the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  mingling  with 
the  exasperation  of  a  proud  people  be- 
trayed, brought  on  one  of  those  paroxysms 
of  popular  frenzy  in  which  the  mob  is 
capable  of  almost  anything  —  of  heroic 
and  sublime  self-defence,  or  of  mad  li- 
cense, carnage,  and  anarchy,  according  to 
the  touch  which  sways  it.  Mutterines 
against  the  rich  citizens  who  had  made 
their  wealth  by  oppression  —  against  the 
partisans  of  the  Medici  party,  the  betray- 
ers of  the  State  —  and  against  all  rulers 
and  authority  —  along  with  a  feverish 
impatience  to  protect  Florence,  rose 
among  the  crowds  like  the  gathering 
of  a  tempest  But,  leaderless,  coun- 
selless,  as  they  were,  one  impulse 
swayed  the  people.  They  knew  of  one 
man  at  least  whose  voice  was  to  be  trusted, 
who  would  speak  to  them  boldly  and  free- 
ly, without  fear  or  favour  —  a  man  so  deep 
in  the  councils  of  heaven  that  he  had  seen 
all  along  this  trouble  coming.  With  one 
accord  they  rushed  to  the  cathedral. 

Such  a  dense  mass  of  people  had  never 
beea  seen  in  it :  they  were  so  closely 
packed  that  no  one  clould  stir."  The  man 
ia  the  pulpit,  to  whom  they  all  looked, 
nrugbt  DO  doubt  have  led  that  dark  moving 
maiss —  Italian  crowd  of  men,  always  re- 
markable to  behold,  thronging  there  in 
all  the  dim  corners,  scarcely  visible  ex- 
cept by  the  thrill  of  breath  and  motion,  the 
gleam  of  dark  eyes  and  stern  faces  —  to 
meet  the  invader,  and  perhaps  by  miracu- 
lous momentary  passion  to  turn  him  back  ; 
or  might,  with  a  spirit  more  congenial  to 
the  time  and  place,  have  eiven  )ust  the 
stimulus  that  was  wanted  to  make  the 
injured  people  avenge  itself  terribly  upoa 
its  tyrants.  He  did  neither.  Stretching 
out  his  arms  over  the  crowd,  with  all  the 
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emotion  of  one  who  shared  their  every 
tremor  and  pang,  he  called  out  to  them  to 
repent  and  pray.  The  scourge  had  come, 
the  blow  had  descended  ;  but  yet  Florence 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  God  never  slow  to 
pardon.  "Repent,"  he  cried,  "for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;  "  and 
agam,  "Pardon,  O  Lord,  pardon  those 
Florentines  who  desire  to  be  Thine." 
This  was  how  Savonarola  took  the  tide 
at  its  flood.  He  might  have  made  him- 
self autocrat  —  dictator — and  so,  indeed, 
for  a  time  he  was  —  and  taken  whatever 
revenge  he  pleased  upon  his  enemies ; 
but  the  only  revenge  he  demanded  was 
upon  themselves,  whose  sins  had  caused 
this  chastisement ;  and  the  remedy  was- 
reformation,  not  of  the  State  only,  but  oi 
every  individual.  The  excited  mass 
calmed  down  under  this  wonderful  appeal. 
Their  vows  of  vengeance  against  their  be- 
trayers died  on  their  lips.  In  gravity  and 
humility  they  dispersed  to  await  the  event, 
whatever  it  might  be,  with  something  like 
national  dignity.  The  best  men  of  the  city, 
so  long  kept  under,  came  to  the  front  in 
this  moment  of  general  agitation ;  and 
the  sense  of  tremendous  danger  —  dan- 
ger unspeakable,  yet  not  unmixed  with 
hope  —  fortunately  subdued  all  dissen- 
sions among  the  bodies  who  still  had 
power  to  do  their  best  —  to  do  something 
for  the  salvation  of  the  city.  While  the 
Signory  and  their  counsellors  consulted, 
Savonarola  held  the  populace  as  in  a 
leash.  He  kept  calm  within  the  walls, 
whatever  might  be  without,  absolutely 
preventing,  not  only  domestic  tumult  and 
anarchy,  but  those  sudden  and  wild  ex- 
periments of  government  which  are  as 
dangerous.  The  first  excitement  having 
been  thus  mastered,  the  city  appointed 
another  solemn  deputation  to  go  to 
Charles,  and  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
be  done  to  mend  matters.  One  of  these 
ambassadors,  and  the  most  important, 
was  Savonarola.  Before  setting  out  he 
delivered  another  great  sermon.  "The 
Lord  has  heard  your  prayers,  and  caused 
a  great  revolution  to  end  peaceably,"  he 
said.  "  If  you  would  have  the  Lord  con- 
tinue his  mercy  to  you,  be  merciful  to 
your  brethren,  your  friends  —  even  your 
enemies.  The  Lord  has  said  to  you,  '  I 
will  have  mercy.'  Woe  to  them  that  dis- 
obey Him  I"  When  he  had  left  this 
solemn  charge  upon  bis  great  flock,  the 
prophet  turned,  with  a  precaution  in 
which  there  seems  a  certain  humorous 
kindness,  to  the  smaller  immediate  band 
of  his  followers,  which  had  its  special 
dangers  toov   He  called  the  brethren  d 
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San  Marco  together  in  chapter,  and 
warned  them  not  to  go  about  boasting 
that  their  prior  was  the  ambassador  of 
Florence  to  the  king,  but  rather  to  keep 
within  their  convent-walls  and  help  him 
with  their  prayers. 

Thus  he  set  out  on  his  mission.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  Burlamacchi's 
simple  tale  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  brought  into  the  net  of  the  unwill- 
ing fisher  at  Librafratta,  who  was  sent 
out  in  a  storm  to  catch  fish  for  the  Padre's 
dinner  —  a  miracle  quite  unnecessary,  by 
the  way,  since  the  simple  historian  him- 
self adds  that  Savonarola  ate  nothing  but 
an  egg.  He  travelled  on  foot,  with  a  few 
companions  chosen  from  among  his  own 
monks,  his  noble  colleagues  in  the  mis- 
sion having  gone  on  before.  These  men, 
among  whom  was  Piero  Capponi,  one  of 
the  most  noble  of  living  Florentines,  had 
already  had  their  interview  with  the  king 
before  the  monks  arrived.  But  the  chief 
result  they  seemed  to  have  obtained  was 
to  scare  Piero  dei  Medici,  who  still  lin- 
gered, after  his  ignoble  bargain,  among 
Uie  hangers-on  of  Charles,  and  whom  the 
arrival  of  a  new  Florentine  embassy, 
elected  independently  of  himself,  and 
coming  to  protest  against  his  shameful 
doings,  woke  up  at  once  to  the  despera- 
tion of  his  own  cause.  At  sight  of  them 
he  hurried  off  back  to  Florence,  where  he 
was  refused  admission  to  the  palace  of 
the  Signoria,  except  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, and  finally  driven  out  of  the  city,  not 
without  tumults  and  some  bloodshed. 
Capponi  and  the  rest,  however,  made  lit- 
tle of  Charles,  who  would  promise  noth- 
ing, and  postponed  all  negotiation  until 
he  should  be  in  Florence.  With  this 
most  unsatisfactory  decision  they  re- 
turned, full  of  fear  and  trouble,  to  the  agi- 
tated city,  which  had  begun  to  sack  a 
few  palaces,  and  fall  upon  a  few  Medici, 
b^  way  of  spending  that  overplus  of  ex- 
citement which  now  there  was  no  preach- 
er in  the  Duomo  to  still  by  his  voice. 

It  was  then  that  Savonarola  reached 
the  camp.  Perhaps  he  thought  his  mis- 
sion would  be  more  successful  were  it 
un mingled  with  the  arguments  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  statesmen,^  with  which,  in- 
deed, it  had  nothing  to  do.  He  saluted 
Charles,  when  introduced  to  his  presence, 
as  the  ''great  servant  of  Divine  Justice." 
As  such  the  preacher  had  always  regard- 
ed this  king,  who  in  himself  was  not  great. 
And  Charles  was  full  of  curiosity  to  see 
the  man  who  had  given  him  so  elevated 
a  mission,  who  h  id  described  him  as  the 
new  Cyrus,  the  scourge  oi  the  wicked, 


the  deliverer  of  the  righteous.  There 
was  not,  however,  much  food  for  vanity 
in  Savonarola's  address.  He  told  the 
king,  indeed,  that  years  before,  this  visi- 
tation had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  bade 
him  enter  boldly,  gladly  into  Florence  as 
the  avenger  of  Him  who  triumphed  on 
the  cross.  "Nevertheless,  most  Chris- 
tian king,  listen  to  my  words,"  said  the 
prophet.  "  God's  unworthy  servant,  to 
whom  this  has  been  revealed,  warns  and 
admonishes  thee,  bv  God's  authority, 
that  according  to  his  example  thou 
shouldst  show  mercy  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  Florence  where  (though 
there  are  many  sinners)  He  has  many 
servants  and  handmaidens,  both  in  the 
world  and  in  the  cloister,  for  whose  sake 
it  is  thy  duty  to  spare  the  city.  ...  In 
God's  name  I  exhort  and  admonish  thee 
to  help  and  defend  the  innocents,  the 
widows  and  orphans,  and  poor,  and  above 
all  modesty  and  purity.  ...  In  God's 
name  I  admonish  thee  to  pardon  the  of- 
fences of  the  Florentines  and  other  peo- 
ple who  may  have  offended  thee.  .  .  . 
Remember  thy  Saviour,  who,  hanging  on 
the  cross,  pardoned  His  murderers. 
Which  things  if  thou  doest,  O  king,  God 
will  increase  thy  kingdom,  and  give  thee 
victory.*  .  .  .  But  if  thou  dost  forget  the 
work  for  which  the  Lord  sends  thee,  He 
will  then  choose  another  to  fulfil  it,  and 
will  let  the  hand  of  His  wrath  fall  up>on 
thee,  and  will  punish  thee  with  terrible 
scourges.  All  this  I  say  to  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

So  spake  the  prophets  to  the  ancient 
kings,  who  were,  perhaps,  scarcely  more 
appropriate  executors  of  the  divine  will 
than  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  king  and  his 
generals  were  moved  by  this  remarkable 
address,  and  though  no  promises  were 
made  to  Savonarola  any  more  than  to  his 
colleagues,  he  returned  with  better  hopes, 
and  brought  a  little  comfort  with  him  to 
the  gloomy  and  agitated  city,  in  which 
his  very  presence  was  of  itself  a  strength. 
He  returned  at  once  to  his  congenial 
work,  restraining  the  people  as  he  only 
could,  speaking  to  them  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  of  peace  and  brotherhood, 
while  war  and  all  its  tumults  were  so 
near,  and  when  any  unguarded  blase  of 
popular  wrath  might  at  any  moment  have 

*  Paxlre  Marchese  himself  here  pauses  to  remark 
how  strange  to  the  ears  of  the  Frenchmen  it  must  have 
been  to  hear  that  this  manifestly  unjust  invasion  had 
been  predicted  by  Savonarola,  and  was  recognired  by 
him  as  a  divine  mission.  This,  however,  is  a  corap:. ca- 
tion of  the  matter  which  had  no  share  in  the  strain; ht> 
forward  comtemplation  of  ihe  event,  from  one  &tde 
only,  which  was  natural  to  Savonarola. 
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destroyed  the  city,  and  given  to  history  a 
sack  of  Florence  with  all  its  inevitable 
horrors. 

Meanwhile  Capponi  and  his  colleagues 
made  all  the  hasty  preparations  they  could 
for  a  desperate  resistance,  'should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst.  In  this  condition 
of  affairs,  Florence  had  to  do  what  many 
an  individual  has  to  do  in  the  exigencies 
of  private  life,  to  decorate  her  streets  and 
throw  wide  her  gates,  and  prepare  pag- 
eants of  welcome  for  the  insolent  visitor, 
whose  very  smile  was  an  offence,  but 
who,  if  ofifended,  had  strength  enough  to 
crush  her  under  his  heel,  and  make  her 
streets  run  with  blood.  A  more  exciting 
moment  could  not  be  imagined.  All  the 
available  troops  the  republic  could  col- 
lect lay  unseen  in  peaceful  cloisters  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  great  old  palaces, 
ready  for  instant  action  if  need  were, 
when  the  great  bell  should  ring ;  the 
houses  were  filled  with  ammunition  and 
provisions,  even  with  materials  for  bar- 
ricades (the  idea  of  which  we  are  told, 
was  first  picked  up  by  the  French  in  this 
strange  visit) ;  and  over  all  these  grim 
preparations  waved  the  flags,  the  tapes- 
tries on  the  balconies,  the  awnings  over 
the  streets.  It  was  November,  probably 
one  of  those  grim,  grey  days  which  the 
city  of  Florence  has  her  share  of,  and 
with  which  her  grave  and  stern  splendour 
is  not  uncongenial — for  it  rained  when 
the  cortdge  marched  in  at  the  gate  of  San 
Frediano,  and  across  the  turbid  river  to 
the  Medicean  palace  in  the  Via  Lar^ 
where  everything  had  been  prepared  with 
due  magnificence  for  the  king's  lodg- 
ings, and  where  all  the  costly  and  beau- 
tiful art-collections  made  by  the  great 
Lorento  and  his  wealthy  predecessors 
were.  The  visit  lasted  for  ten  days,  and 
daring  that  time  it  may  well  be  supposed 
how  hard  the  struggle  was  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection,  to  prevent  all  feuds 
among  themselves,  and  all  needless  irri- 
tation of  the  triumphant  and  probably  in- 
solent strangers,  who  though  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly  visitors,  vet  felt 
themselves  conquerors,  and  would  have 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  been 
let  loose  upon  the  magnificent  city. 
Once,  indeed,  during  their  stay  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  showed  the  French- 
men that  all  the  strength  was  not  on  their 
side,  nor  the  danger  upon  that  of  the 
Florentines.  "Whether  by  accident  or 
design,''  says  Professor  Villari,  with  a 
graphic  force  not  usual  to  his  dull  though 
valuable  narrative,  "  a  report  was  spread 
through  the  town  that  Piero  del  Medici 


had  appeared  at  one  of  the  gates:  the 
great  bell  tolled  continuously,  the  streets 
were  all  in  motion,  the  people  in  a  state 
of  furious  excitement ;  the  very  earth 
seemed  to  bring  forth  armed  men,  all 
hastening  to  the  piazza  ;  the  gates  of  the 
palaces  were  closed,  the  towers  were 
armed,  and  barricades  prepared  in  the 
streets.  ...  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
report  was  false,  and  the  tumult  subsided 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  But  a  deep 
impression  was  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  foreigners." 

This  the  reader  will  easily  believe  who 
has  ever  beheld  a  scene  of  popular  ex- 
citement, even  on  a  much  less  warlike 
age  and  occasion  in  the  lofty  and  narrow 
streets  of  an  Italian  citv.  The  great  bell 
clanging  from  the  ola  tower,  the  cow 
lowing,  as  the  Florentines  said,  in  famil- 
iar fondness  —  was  a  sound  known  over 
all  the  city ;  and  it  is  one  which  would 
rouse  Florence  now  as  well  as  then.  I 
remember  the  look  of  these  streets  on  the 
morning  of  a  much  less  different  revolu- 
tion, that  of  '59,  when,  in  comparative 
silence,  without  bell  to  rouse  them,  or 
visible  token  for  their  gathering,  the 
tramp  of  men  suddenly  filled  the  streets, 
and  crowds  emerged  into  the  piazza  — 
crowds  so  unlike  the  crowds  of  other 
places,  no  flutter  of  women  or  children 
about,  a  dark  moving  throng  of  men. 
Even  the  crowd  of  a  market-day,  when 
there  is  nothing  more  alarming  than  a 
mass  of  loud-talking,  gesticulating  conta- 
dinizxi^  townsmen  mingled  together  in 
the  ereat  noble  square,  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  scene 
was  when,  by  all  the  narrow  ways,  the 
citizens  were  pouring  into  that  general 
centre,  and  every  strait  street  looked  like 
the  gate  of  a  castfe,  at  which  three  could 
defy  a  thousand.  Perhaps  it  is  a  relic  of 
those  stormy  times  which  keeps  the  fem- 
inine element  so  much  out  of  the  Floren- 
tine crowd,  even  in  its  most  peaceful 
aspect,  and  thus  confers  upon  the  most 
harmless  throng  an  air  of  dark  force  and 
purpose,  of  something  about  to  be  done, 
which  helps  the  modern  spectator  better 
than  anythine  else  to  realize  the  passion- 
ate scenes  otformer  times. 

Charles  the  Eighth  was  hard  to  get  nd 
of.  Not  only  the  ordinary  motives  which 
tempted  the  invader  of  those  fighting 
days,  cupidity  and  thirst  for  conquest, 
but  also  the  fact  that  Piero  dei  Medici 
was  praying  for  his  help  on  one  side, 
while  the  republic,  firmly  holding  by  its 
newly-regained  liberty,  faced  him  on  the 
other,  kept  the  French  negotiators  in  a 
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dubious  mood.  Their  own  position  was 
not  without  its  dangers.  The  escape  of 
some  prisoners  whom  the  French  were 
leading  bound  through  the  streets  —  an 
incident  which  has  been  used  with  much 
effect  in  the  noble  fiction  of  "  Romola  "  — 
roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  Burgo 
Ognisanti  to  such  a  pitch  of  indignation, 
that  in  a  sudden  fury  of  assault,  from 
windows  and  doors,  and  a  hundred  points 
of  vantage,  they  fell  on  the  redoubtable 
Swiss,  the  finest  infantry  in  the  world, 
and  drove  these  mountaineers  so  sharply 
to  their  defences,  that  even  the  brave 
Swiss  trembled  at  the  thought  of  **a  city 
which  the  sound  of  a  bell  could  convert 
into  an  armed  castle,''  and  where  it  might 
chance  that  they  should  find  themselves 
shut  up,  with  every  window  and  every 
street-corner  pouring  forth  a  fiery  hail 
upon  them.  This  impression  made  upon 
the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  helped  Charles 
to  see  more  clearly  ;  but  yet  at  the  very 
last  moment  his  pride  and  obstinacy  came 
uppermost,  and  the  king,  turning  furi- 
ously away  when  his  ultimatum  was  re- 
jected by  the  Florentines,  broke  up  the 
negotiations  by  exclaiming,  "Then  we 
shall  sound  our  trumpets.  "And  we 
our  bells !  "  cried  brave  Piero  Capponi, 
snatching  the  insulting  treaty,  which  he 
had  just  in  the  name  of  Florence  reject- 
ed, from  the  secretary's  hand,  and  tear- 
ing^ it  in  pieces.  This  outburst  of  patri- 
otic impatience  driven  desperate  brought 
the  Frenchmen  to  their  senses. 

Lo  strepito  dell'  anni  e  de'  cavalli 
Non  poti  far  che  non  fossi  sentita 
La  voce  d'  un  Cappon  fra  cento  Galli. 

(The  din  of  arms  could  not  prevent  our 
Capon's  voice  from  sounding  high  above 
a  hundred  cocks.) —  Galli,  cocks. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  historians. 
Buriamacchi's  story  gives  a  different  view 
of  the  transaction.  According  to  him, 
Capponi's  bold  speech  so  roused  the  rage 
of  the  king,  that  he  at  once  decided  to 
sack  the  city ;  and  Savonarola,  almost 
forcing  his  way  into  the  palace,  had  to  be 
brought  on  the  scene  to  frighten  and  sub- 
due Charles  before  this  cruel  purpose 
was  abandoned.  The  narrative  is  won- 
derfully picturesque,  and  no  doubt  refers 
to  an  actual  interview,  which  took  place  a 
little  later,  when  Savonarola  was  sent  to 
expedite  by  all  the  arguments  in  his 
power  the  king's  departure  from  the  city. 
"  When  he  saw  the  servant  of  God,"  says 
Burlamacchi,  "  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  king  of  France,  ne  rose  to  show 
him  respect.    But  tho  servant  of  God 


took  out  a  little  leaden  crucifix  which  he 
carried  always  about  him,  and  holding  it 
up  to  the  king,  said,  '  This  is  He  who 
made  heaven  and  earth.  Honour  not 
me,  but  honour  Him  who  is  King  of 
kings.  Lord  of  lords,  and  who  makes  the 
world  to  tremble,  and  gives  victory  to 
princes  according  to  His  will  and  justice. 
He  punishes  and  destroys  impious  and 
unjust  kings  ;  and  He  will  destroy  thee 
with  all  thy  army,  if  thou  dost  not  give 
up  thy  cruel  purpose,  and  annul  the  plan 
thou  hast  formed  against  this  cit^.  .  .  . 
Knowest  thou  not  that  it  matters  little  to 
the  Lord  whether  He  gets  the  victory 
with  few  or  with  many  ?  Have  you  for- 
gotten what  He  did  to  Sennacherib,  the 
proud  king  of  the  Assyrians  ?  or  bow, 
when  Moses  prayed,  Joshua  and  the  peo- 
ple overcame  tneir  enemies?  So  shall 
it  be  done  to  thee  .  .  . '  Thus  spoke  the 
Padre  to  the  king,  filling  him  with  terror, 
and  threatening  him,  in  the  name  of  God, 
always  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand. 
And  he  spoke  with  so  much  power  and 
effect,  that  all  who  were  present  were 
struck  with  dismay  and  terror,  and  the 
king  and  his  ministers  were  moved  to 
tears.  Then  the  Padre  took  the  king 
by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him,  *  Sacred 
Majesty,  know  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
thou  shouldst  leave  the  city  without  mak-  • 
in^  any  other  change,  otherwise  thou  and 
thy  army  will  here  la^  down  your  lives.'  " 
Thus  Burlamacchi  describes  the  last 
scene,  before  Charles  unwillingly  passed 
on  his  way.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
the  city  got  rid  of  its  troublesome  and 
dangerous  visitor,  without  any  more  seri- 
ous cost  than  that  of  the  Medicean  art- 
treasures,  and  all  the  beautiful  things 
with  which  the  palace  had  been  decked 
for  the  king's  reception.  The  French 
"  looted  "  —  to  use  a  modem  word  —  the 
princely  house  in  which  they  had  been 
lodged,  plundering  it  from  hall  to  garret, 
valets  and  barons,  and  the  king  himself, 
taking  share  in  the  spoil.  But  this  was  a 
small  fine  to  pay  for  the  comfort  of  get- 
ting free  of  so  great  a  danger  and  embar- 
rassment. And  when  the  tramp  of  the 
departing  army  had  died  on  the  air  — 
when  Florence  breathed  freely,  and  the 
agitated  people  could  pause  and  reckon 
their  gains  and  losses  —  it  then  appeared 
that  the  Scourge  of  God,  which  had  only 
been  waved  in  noxiously,  as  it  were,  over 
their  heads,  had  brought  benefit  and 
blessing  unawares,  as  their  prophet  bad 
ever  promised.  When  the  danger  was 
over,  and  the  excitement  began  to  sub- 
sidc)  Florence  opened  her  c^es  to  find 
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that  a  great  revolutioD  had  happened  in 
her  history.  The  Medici  were  gone  — 
their  power,  built  up  so  gradually  and  so 
wisely,  had  vanished  and  disappeared  in 
a  moment.  Piero  might  bluster  or 
threaten  outside  the  gates,  but  within  he 
had  no  power.  Once  moro^  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  the  Florentines  were  free. 

The  old  machinery  of  government,  how- 
ever —  the  most  cumbrous  of  all  the  sys- 
tems in  Italy,  and  affording  more  scope 
for  the  tyranny  of  a  faction  than  for  the 
wide  freedom  at  which  theoretically  it 
aimed  —  had  fallen  rusty  and  out  of 
gear  :  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  decide  upon  some  possible  wa^  by 
which  the  vessel  of  state  might  agam  be 
got  under  pilotage.  In  fornter  times,  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  in  such  an  emer- 
gency was  to  call  a  parlamento  —  a  vague 
mob  who  assembled  in  the  piazza  without 
check  upon  its  pretensions,  or  even  guar- 
antee of  citizenship^ a  mob  which  it  was 
very  easy  to  leaven  with  noisy  men  here 
and  there,  good  for  leading  the  voices  of 
the  rest,  and  suggesting  the  hasty  de- 
cisions in  which  every  mob  delights. 
Such  a  vague,  foolish,  popular  assembly 
had  invariably  committed  the  sovereign 
power  into  the  hands  that  were  most 
clever  in  managing  it,  the  dominant  party, 
whatever  that  might  be ;  and  with  its 
facile  vote  and  ready  confidence,  had 
fallen  into  a  mere  farce  and  laughable 
parody  of  a  popular  institution,  the  mas- 
querade under  which  despotism  disported 
itself.  What  other  way  than  this  farce 
of  popular  election  —  with  its  balia^  its 
cheerful  giving  over  of  the  freedom  of 
Florence  to  the  strongest,  the  loudest- 
voiced  and  most  specious  claimant,  and 
all  its  fictitious  appearance  of  spontaneity 
—  could  be  found  ?  —  what  was  to  be  put 
in  its  place  ?  This  the  city  began  to  ask 
itself  with  one  mind,  great  and  small  dis- 
cussing the  point,  and  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  accompanying  the  discussion. 
Italy  vras  at  this  period  the  only  country 
in  the  world  in  which  politics,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  word,  can  be  said  to  have 
existed  at  all.  No  other  race  was  as  yet 
sufiiciently  advanced  in  civilization,  or 
powerful  in  habit,  to  have  time  for  the 
consideration  of  constitutional  questions 
or  theories  of  |^overnment.  But  the  land 
of  Machiavelli  was  already  an  adept  in 
such  theories ;  and  Machiavelli  himself, 
if  not  already  a  notable  personas^e,  was 
at  that  moment,  with  all  his  wisdom  un- 
developed in  bis  young  head,  moving 
about  the  streets  of  this  very  Florence, 
and  waiting  for  his  time  to  strike  in,  and 


take  his  part  in  all  the  debates  and  curi- 
ous questions  which  possessed  the  pop- 
ular mind.  Professor  Villari  furnishes 
us  with  a  glimpse  of  Italian  feeling  on 
this  subject,  which  is  fortunately  brief 
enough  to  quote :  — 

There  existed  in  the  breasts  of  the  Floren- 
tines such  an  innate  love  of  liberty,  that  when 
unable  to  enter  freely  into  discussions  in  the 
councils,  they  retired  to  their  closets  to  reason 
on  affairs  of  State,  and  to  create  politic*il 
science.  In  consulting  their  works,  we  alwa3r3 
find  that  they  begin  by  la3rin^  down  this  doc- 
trine—  that  the  greatest  felicity  which  man 
can  hope  to  find  on  earth,  is«to  have  a  share 
in  the  government  of  his  country.  .  .  .  Start- 
ing from  the  one  idea,  that  to  govern  is  the 
greatest  happiness,  that  which  man  most  de- 
sires—  it  naturally  follows  that  all  would 
aspire  to  it,  that  all  would  be  desirous  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government  in  their  native  land, 
and  that  every  man  would  strive  to  attain 
this,  however  it  might  injure  other  men. 
Such  principles  must  naturally  give  rise  to  the 
danger  of  relapsing  into  tyranny,  as  happened 
in  almost  all  the  governments  of  Italy.  To 
the  question.  What  is  a  perfect  government  ? 
the  whole  school  of  Italian  politicians  had 
but  one  answer  — that  in  which  no  tyranny 
can  exist  And  what  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  tyranny  cannot  exist?  That 
which  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  satisfy  at 
one  and  the  same  time  all  the  passions  of  all 
orders  of  the  citizens.  In  every  city,  they 
said,  there  will  be  a  few  who  will  try  to  rule 
over  all ;  the  ottimati  (patricians)  will  strive 
for  honours,  the  people  for  liberty.  Hence 
they  desired  to  have  a  mixed  government, 
uniting  in  itself  the  various  interests  of  mon- 
archy, aristocracy,  and  democracy,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  ambitious,  the  ottimati^  and  the 
people,  and  by  such  means  they  hoped  that 
secure  liberty  would  be  established. 

When  the  Florentines,  full  of  these 
sentiments,  found  themselves  at  last  re- 
lieved from  all  intruders,  and  from  the 
one  supreme  family  which,  in  spite  of 
their  struggles,  had  ruled  them  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  they  immediately  rushed 
with  a  certain  enjoyment  into  the  pre- 
liminaries of  reconstruction,  debating 
among  themselves  (as  unfortunately  we 
have  more  than  once  seen  done  in  later 
days)  the  ideal  constitution  which  should 
make  all  men,  or  at  least  the  Florentines, 
happy.  But  the  delight  of  thus  reform- 
ing the  constitution  of  a  State  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  it  is  evident  that  all 
ordinary  affairs  stood  still  in  Florence 
while  the  Signoria  and  their  counsellors, 
the  most  important  citizens,  endeavoured 
to  come  to  a  decision,  and  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether  the  new  constitution 
should  resemble  that  of  Venice,  or  should 
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be  merely  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
system.  During  the  earlier  part  of  these 
discussions  Savonarola  did  not  interfere 
with  the  statesmen  whose  business  it  was, 
but  went  on  with  his  usual  occupations, 
exercising  all  his  influence  and  power 
over  the  mind  of  Florence  to  make  the 
populace  tranquil,  to  encourage  the  peo- 
ple in  that  way  of  well-doing  which  he 
believed  had  been  the  means  of  their  pres- 
ervation from  the  invader,  and  to  relieve 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  abounded 
in  the  city.  For  the  latter  object  he  en- 
treated the  rich  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices —  to  give  up  their  pomp  and  pleas- 
ures, to  apply  to  the  service  of  the  poor 
the  money  which  they  would  have  spent 
iipon  education  at  the  universitv  of  Pisa, 
then  temporarily  closed,  Pisa  being  still 
in  rebellion  and  revolution ;  and,  goin^ 
further  still,  with  a  liberality  and  good 
sense  such  as  is  conventionally  supposed 
to  be  unusual  in  churchmen,  he  entreated 
that  the  building  of  costly  churches  and 
convents  might  be  discontinued,  and  that 
the  very  plate  and  decorations  of  the 
church  might  be  sacrificed  to  relieve  the 
general  distress.  "  But,  above  all,"  he 
added,  **let  some  settlement  be  come  to 
by  which  the  shops  can  be  reopened  and 
work  found  for  the  people."  As  the  days 
passed  on,  and  no  decision  was  made,  the 
smouldering  energy  within  him  took  fire. 
Though  it  was  not  his  business,  he  could 
not  stand  by  any  longer  and  seethe  com- 
fort and  power  of  the  city  endangered  by 
delay.  Suddenly,  on  the  I2th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  fortnight  after  the  departure  of  the 
French,  he  introduced  the  subject  in  his 
sermon,  and  with  great  force  and  earnest- 
ness pressed  upon  his  hearers  the  exam- 
ple of  Venice,  and  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  a  great  council  on  the  Venetian 
model  as  the  best  thing  for  Florence. 
"  Your  reform  must  begin  with  things 
spiritual,  which  are  superior  to  all  that  is 
material,  which  constitute  the  rule  of  life, 
and  are  life  itself,"  he  said ;  and  he 
quoted  with  admirable  effect  the  saying 
of  Cosimo  dei  Medici,  that  "States  are 
not  governed  by  Paternosters,"  to  show 
that  this  sentiment  was  the  sentiment  of 
tyrants,  enemies  of  the  commonweal,  and 
not  of  loyal  citizens.  "  If  you  wish  to 
have  a  good  government,"  he  added,  "it 
must  be  derived  from  God,"  and  with 
this  preface  he  threw  the  full  weight  of 
his  support  into  the  proposal  of  the  popu- 
lar party. 

This,  it  is  evident,  at  once  decided  the 
question.  The  discussions  which  had 
been  going  on  fruitlessly  for  all  these 


wintry  days,  in  the  midst  of  a  bewildered 
and  anxious  community,  which  scarcely 
knew  what  side  it  ought  to  take,  suddenly 
cleared  up  and  came  to  a  conclasioD. 
The  people,  delighted  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled,  shouted  through  the  streets 
for  the  great  council  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Venetians.  A  great  "  meeting,"  as  we 
should  now  call  it  (and  the  word  has  by 
this  time  got  transplanted  into  all  lan- 
guages) of  men  —  women  and  children 
being  excluded — was  held  soon  after  in 
the  cathedral.  With  evident  agitation 
and  emotion  the  great  preacher  went  into 
the  pulpit.  He  told  his  immense  and 
eager  audience  that  the  time  had  come 
which  he  had  predicted,  that  all  had  hap- 
pened which  he  had  announced  to  them, 
and  that  now  it  remained  for  themselves 
to  decide  what  their  future  fate  should 
be.  "There  now  begins,"  he  said,  "a 
new  era  for  your  city.  In  your  hands 
lies  your  own  fate.  Your  future  will  be 
what  you  choose  it  to  be  —  great,  noble, 
strong,  well-cemented,  envied ;  or  weak, 
torn  asunder,  abject,  unhappy,  under 
the  oppression  of  a  worse  servitude.  By 
this  time  you  have  learned  to  know  by 
what  arts  freedom  is  repressed  and  those 
by  which  it  is  regained  and  preserved^ 
and  that  corruption,  pleasures,  and  pas- 
times have  often  reduced  the  city  to 
misery.  Examine,  then,  your  judgment, 
gather  the  fruits  of  experience  out  of 
misfortune,  and  so  use  them  that  freedom 
henceforward  may  not  be  the  privilege 
of  the  few  for  the  oppression  of  many, 
but  a  universal  benefit,  the  patrimony  of 
all  citizens  whose  age  and  worth  entitle 
them  to  possess  it."  These  noble  and 
dignified  words  add  a  consecration  of 
highest  and  wisest  patriotism  to  the 
sacred  associations  of  that  dim,  splendid 
Duomo  of  Florence,  from  which  many  a 
day  the  preacher  had  sent  his  hearers 
pierced  to  the  heart  by  pricks  of  con- 
science, by  deep  repentance  and  tender 
pity ;  where  he  had  brought  about  a 
spiritual  revolution,  and  restrained  by 
spiritual  means  alone  a  most  turbulent 
people ;  and  from  whence  now  he  sent 
his  fellow-citizens  in  a  glow  of  patriotic 
excitement,  bent  on  securing  their  free- 
dom and  guarding  it  forever.  Alas,  that 
eternity  is  brief  which  hangs  upon  the 
sentiments  of  any  multitude  !  but  not 
less  noble  on  that  account  is  the  impube, 
not  less  great  the  hand  that  gave'  it. 
Savonarola  had  not  attempted  to  intrude 
himself  into  the  political  world,  or  to 
leave  his  own  range  of  subjects,  his  own 
still  nobler  cares  and  occupations,  at  his 
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own  will.  He  had  kept  within  the  modest 
shade  of  his  cloister,  except  when  the 
call  of  his  countrymen  brought  him  forth, 
spending  his  life  between  that  seclusion 
and  the  publicity  of  the  pulpit,  where  he 
did  what  an  army  could  scarcely  have 
done  —  kept  the  peace  ;  and  swayed  the 
soul  of  Florence  from  wrath  and  civil 
strife  to  judgment  and  mercy,  the  only 
real  foundations,  as  he  taught,  of  national 
prosperity  and  calm.  But  as  he  had  eone 
to  the  invader  at  the  call  of  the  people  to 
bid  him  come,  and  to  bid  him  go  —  so 
now  he  stepped  forth,  when  necessity  was, 
to  cut  the  knot  of  opinion  and  give  the 
powerful  aid  of  his  advocacy  to  what  he 
held  to  be  the  best  of  political  systems. 
The  Medicean  party  —  still  secretly  ex- 
isting, though  cowed,  and  not  daring  to 
make  themselves  known  —  the  ambitious, 
the  lovers  of  the  old  rigimey  and  those 
bigoted  conservatives,  who  love  no 
change,  even  when  it  is  for  the  better, 
had  kept  up  a  kind  of  struggle  up  to  this 
moment  ;  but  against  Savonarola  they 
could  not  keep  up  any  struggle.  The 
effect  of  his  recommendation  was  so 

?;reat  and  so  instantaneous  that  without 
urther  difficulty  the  thing  was  done. 
His  first  sermon  on  the  subject  was 
preached  on  the  12th  of  December,  and 
by  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  this  settle- 
ment of  political  affairs  was  finally  agreed 
to  by  all  parties  ;  the  Consiglio  Maggiore, 
the  great  council  after  the  manner  of  the 
Venetians,  was  instituted  ;  and  after  all 
these  contentions  and  arguments  there 
ensued  a  moment  of  peace. 

It  is  scarcely  consistent  with  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  elaborate  -system  of  gov- 
ernment in  Florence.  So  elaborate  was 
it,  and  so  curiously  contrived  to  make 
opportunities  for  despotism  in  the  midst 
of  every  appearance  of  democratic  free- 
dom, that  the  complicated  structure  is 
roost  difficult  to  understand.  The  new 
system  was  less  elaborate,  but  so  many 
of  the  old  names  and  old  offices  were  re- 
tained, that  it  is  still  somewhat  difficult 
to  follow  and  fathom  it.  The  great  coun- 
cil, however,  instituted  by  Savonarola, 
and  consisting  nominally  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence,  in  reality  embraced  but 
a  small  number  of  them.  It  was  not,  as 
in  Venice,  confined  to  persons  of  noble 
birth,  but  to  the  class  of  citizens  entitled 
beiufiziatL  These  benefisiati  were,  as  their 
name  implies,  a  class  already  distin- 

fuished  among  their  neighbours.  To 
ecome  one  of  them  it  was  necessary  to 
have  been  elected  to  some  civic  omce, 


great  or  small ;  the  privilege  descended 
to  sons  and  grandsons  only,  so  that  the 
entire  body  consisted  of  the  seduti^  or 
those  who  had  actually  sat  in  some  chair 
of  magistracy,  and  the  veduii^  those  who 
without  acting  had  been  seen,  or  elected 
to  similar  office  —  and  their  immediate 
descendants.*  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  large  democratic  conception  of  a 
council  of  all  the  people  dwindles  at  once 
into  reasonableness  and  practicability, 
and  that  in  reality  it  was  to  the  judgment 
of  select  and  experienced  men,  already 
aware,  in  their  own  persons,  or  in  those 
of  their  fathers,  of  the  risks  and  condi- 
tions of  rule,  that  power  was  thus  given. 
In  a  population  of  90,000  there  were  but 
3,200  benefisiatiy  still  a  very  large  parlia- 
ment certainly  ;  but  this  body  was  again 
sterzato.  or  divided  into  three  sections, 
each  division  holding  office  for  six 
months  in  turn ;  and  no  man  under  twen- 
ty-nine was  eligible  for  the  great  council. 
Another  smaller  body,  composed  of  citi- 
zens of  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age, 
called  the  Ottanta,  or  eighty,  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time  to  form  a  kind 
of  second  chamber,  senate,  or  house  of 
peers,  and  the  old  Signory,  who  bore 
office  but  two  months  at  a  time,  werd 
still  retained.  The  rules  of  this  hierarchy 
are  strange  enough  to  modern  eyes,  and 
embody  a  complete  reversal  of  our  parlia- 
mentary customs.  In  Florence,  under 
the  new  rigime^  the  Signory  proposed, 
the  Ottanta  discussed,  the  great  council, 
or  house  of  commons,  voted  only  in  si- 
lence. The  last  was  the  final  tribunal  in 
all  questions  of  government,  but  its  mem- 
bers were  only  permitted  to  speak  by  a 
special  call  from  the  Signory,  and  never 
against  a  measure  proposed ;  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  their  all-powerful 
vote  which  decided  anything  —  a  very 
strange  and  apparently  cumbrous  ar- 
rangement. 

Still  more  strange,  however,  was  the 
mode  in  which  all  the  laws  passed  by 
these  three  states  of  the  realm  were  really 
introduced.  It  was  Savonarola  from  his 
pulpit  in  the  Duomo,  or  in  the  church  of 
San  Marco,  who  first  laid  them  before 
the  eager  city.  Without  abandoning  his 
own  sacred  subjects,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment becoming  secular,  or  giving  up  his 
high  position  as  a  prophet  and  messen- 
ger of  God,  this  extraordinary  man  set 

•  In  order  to  afiTord  entrance  to  the  ambltiotis  into 
this  privileged  class  it  had  been  usual  in  many  cases  to 
draw  two  names  for  each  vacant  appointment,  one  of 
which  was  seduto^  or  actually  dra>K-n  lor  the  office ;  the 
other  complimeatarily  vtdtUa,  seen  or  made  visible. 
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forth  his  scheme  of  taxation,  his  proposal  ^ 
for  a  general  amnesty,  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  his  plan  for  a  final  | 
court  of  judicial  appeal  against  the  sen- ; 
tences  of  the  Otto,  whq  were  then  the 
supreme  judges  of  all  cases,  both  politi- 
cal  and  criminal,  banishing,  imprisoning, 
and  confiscating  at  their  pleasure,  with- 1 
out  any  check  upon  their  proceedings.  It ' 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  cu- 
rious state  of  affairs.   The  preacher  pro-  [ 
pounded  the  laws  with  all  the  conscious- 1 
ness  in  him  and  about  him  of  a  divine  in- 1 
spiration  ;  the  people  listened  —  the  great 
mass  of  them,  I  suppose,  as  thoroughly  \ 
convinced  that  God  had  spoken  by  His 
servant,  as  was  that  humble  yet  bold  ser- 
vant himself —  while  the  judicious  no! 
doubt  pondered,  and  the  statesmen  criti- 1 
cised.   Had  Lorenzo  been  alive,  and  a  \ 
really  great  and  patriotic  prince,  I  can- 
not imagine  a  more  splendid  kind  of  des- 1 
potism  than  these  two  men  might  have  ' 
made  between  them  —  the  preacher  thus 
proposing,  expounding,  giving  out  his  \ 
great  new  projects  of  government  to  the  | 
people ;  and  the  wary  prince  behind, ! 
noting  everything,  watching  the  effect  ■ 
produced  and  how  the  current  of  opinion 
turned,  taking  advantage  at  once  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  mass  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  wiser  minority,  himself 
committed  to  no  definite  action  till  all 
had  been  weighed  and  pondered.  For 
a  little  while  this  was  really  how  govern- 
ment went  on  in  Florence ;  the  original 
impulse  in  everything  came  from  Savona- 
rola.   It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  in  his  turn,  at  least  to 
some  degree,  advised  and  prompted  by  the 
statesmen  who  were  at  the  same  time  his 
followers.   But  nothing  of  this  appears, 
if  it  existed  ;  and  fhere  is  nothing  in  the  ! 
wonderful  story  to  contradict  the  impres-  j 
sion  which  no  doubt  possessed  the  mind 
of  the  Prior  of  San  Marco — that  he  spoke  I 
as  a  kind  of  prime  minister  of  God,  ex- 1 
pounding  the  mind  of  the  unseen  and  | 
omnipotent  Monarch  whom  Florence, 
scorning  all  baser  sovereignty,  had  taken  I 
for  her  King.   He  stood  up  in  his  place  I 
—  and  where  so  fit  a  place  as  the  Duomo  ; 
for  God's  interpreter  ?  —  and  proposed 
those  laws  which  he  felt  came  to  him  di- 
rect from  heaven  ;  and  after  a  little  while, 
in  their  full  plenitude  of  democratic  free- 
dom, the  Signor^,  the  Ottanta,  and  the 
Consiglio  Maggiore  carried  them  into 
practical  form,  passing  them  by  elab- 
orate voting  as  if  originated  by  them- 
selves.   I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever 
could  have  occurred  to  Savonarola  that 


this  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
prophetical  rule  was  as  completely  a  des- 
potism as  it  had  been  in  Lorenzo's  or  in 
Cosimo's  time.  To  him  it  was  the  reign 
of  God,  whose  will  was  conveyed  to  His 
people  through  his  own  unworthy  lips ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  reign  of  the 
people,  whose  hearts  God  turned  to 
accept  that  will  of  His,  in  which  lay  their 
salvation.  Noble,  generous,  and  great  — 
and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  wise  —  were 
the  laws  thus  made  for  Florence,  dictated 
by  the  purest  patriotism,  and  by  a  mind 
utteriy  elevated  above  all  thoughts  of 
aggrandizement,  either  personal  or  eccle- 
siastical. Savonarola  employed  his  power 
for  no  end  but  the  benefit  of  the  people  — 
to  enrich  or  advance  his  order,  his 
church,  or  his  special  convent  would 
never  seem  to  have  entered  his  mind; 
His  enemies  say  that  he  loved  power,  and 
to  those  minds  which  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend his  strong  conviction  that  God 
spoke  by  him,  this  is  a  welcome  explana- 
nation  of  a  character  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible. But  it  scarcely  seems  to  me 
possible  that  any  spectator  of  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  could  thus 
misjudge  Savonarola.  He  ruled  like  the 
ideal  tyrant  of  the  poetic  imagination  — 
his  heart  full  of  God  and  the  people, 
without  a  corner  in  it  for  himself,  or  any 
time  to  waste  upon  that  atom  of  human- 
ity. But  this  sway,  though  more  noble 
perhaps  than  any  other  mission  which 
the  soul  can  conceive,  was  impossible. 
Nature,  always  cognisant  of  the  meaner 
possibilities  with  which  she  is  more 
familiar,  prohibits  it,  except  by  moments 
when  the  great  soul  takes  her  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  whole  world  is  momentarily 
subdued.  This  was  the  case  in  Florence 
for  two  years.  One  of  the  greatest  and 
most  wonderful  of  reigns  \  but  an  impos- 
sibility, a  thing  out  of  nature,  which  could 
not  last.  "  After  the  revolution  of  1494," 
says  Villari,  "  we  at  once  recognize  in 
almost  every  word  of  the  Provisioni  the 
impress  of  the  democratic  friar.  Latin 
becomes  Italian  ;  a  new  form,  a  new  style 
are  apparent,  a  new  spirit  animating 
them  ;  they  speak  almost  with  the  voice 
of  Savonarola,  and  very  frequently  are 
nothing  more  than  extracts  from  the  ser- 
mons in  which  he  had  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  law.''  Such  a  heroic 
episode  in  history  can  be  but  brief.  Its 
dangers  are  as  great  as  is  the  generous 
splendour  of  its  power;  for  who  can  en- 
sure that  a  mere  man  will  not  lose  his 
head  on  such  an  elevation,  or  that  such 
simple  things  as  genius  and  goodoecs  can 
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hold  head  against  the  intoxications  of 
power  ?  If  they  could  do  so  even,  no  one 
would  believe  it,  and  therefore  from  the 
beginning  the  doom  of  such  a  leader 
among  men  is  sealed.  But  it  is  some- 
thing when  i(  lasts  lonp:  enough  to  show 
even  for  a  single  year  what  it  is  to  be  so 
ruled  from  heaven ;  and  when  the  roan, 
sure  of  so  much  misjudging,  can  leave 
behind  him  that  evidence  of  his  work  and 
his  meaning  to  put  —  when  at  last,  in  the 
long  course  of  time,  the  world  becomes 
impartial  —  his  adversaries  to  the  blush. 

Even  the  moment  of  Savonarola's  tri- 
umph, however,  was  disturbed  by  some 
opposition.  The  appeal  which  he  insisted 
upon  in  political  cases  against  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Otto  (the  Sei  Fave,  as  it  was 
called,  judgment  being  jg^iven  b^  a  ballot, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  eight  being  neces- 
sary to  make  the  majority)  was  given,  in 

•  spite  of  him,  not  to  a  limited  and  select 

•  court,  as  he  wished,  but  to  the  Consiglio 
Maggiore  in  full  —  much  too  large  and 
popular  an  assembly  to  be  trusted  in 
such  cases.  This  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  seems  to  have  been  the  first  sign 
that  his  day  began  to  be  over,  though  it  was 
some  time  later  before  his  c^eneral  influ- 
ence failed  ;  and  indeed,  as  often  happens, 
his  popular  power  seemed  for  a  time  all 
the  greater  and  more  evident,  after  the 
heart  of  it  had  been  touched  by  decay. 
The  picturesque  popular  demonstrations 
which  keep  hold  of  the  imagination 
longer  than  laws  or  reformation  all  took 
place  when  the  real  power  of  the  great 
preacher  was  on  its  wane  —  if  indeed 
Savonarola's  power  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  waned  with  the  people  themselves, 
in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  doors. 

The  Carnival  of  1496  found  him  silent, 
in  obedience  to  a  brief  from  Rome  ;  but 
1  will  not  in  this  chapter,  which  is  de- 
voted to  his  climax  of  power  and  influ- 
ence, enter  upon  that  darker  portion  of 
his  story.  He  was  silenced,  but  his  act- 
ive spirit  was  still  untouched,  and  his 
couraee  little  broken.  The  Carnival  had 
been  in  the  days  of  the  Medici  a  very 
Saturnalia  of  license  ;  and  of  all  the  wild 
Florentine  revellers  in  that  season  aban- 
doned to  folly,  none  were  more  wildly 
riotous  than  the  children  —  those  city 
children,  sharp-witted  and  precocious, 
who  are  everywhere  the  amusement  and 
the  despair  of  the  more  serious  commu- 
nity. In  such  a  centre  of  municipal  life 
as  Florence,  with  a  civic  limitation  still 
more  intense,  still  more  strict  than  any- 
thing which  exists  among  us,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  lads  of  the 


town  yielded  in  boldness  or  acuteness  to 
the  London  street-boy  or  Parisian  ^ax«/Vf, 
both  of  whom  are  troublesome  enough  to 
manage.  These  young  Florentines  had 
been  used  to  be  rampant  in  Carnival-time, 
and  they  had  various  privileges  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  comfort  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. These  Burlamacchi  de- 
scribes as  the  stones,  the  stiles,  and  the 
capannuccL  **  The  stiles  were  long  pieces 
of  wood  which  were  placed  across  the 
street,  and  no  one,  especially  no  women, 
were  allowed  to  pass  until  they  had  paid 
something,  which  was  afterwards  spent 
in  a  supper.  The  capannucci  were  great 
trees  raised  in  the  squares  or  wide  streets, 
round  which  were  placed  a  quantity  of 
faggots  and  broken  wood  to  burn  in  the 
evening,  over  which  there  were  great 
fights  with  stones  and  other  arms,  not 
without  the  sacrifice  of  some  lives  on 
each  occasion."  Savonarola,  always  ten- 
der of  the  youn^,  to  whom  the  lads  of  his 
convent  were  1  nostri  angioli^  had  his 
attention  directed  to  this  lawless  youth  of 
the  city,  the  most  difficult  class  perhaps 
to  deal  with.  All  other  kinds  of  authority 
had  been  tried  in  vain  to  curb  their  frolic, 
especially  the  dangerous  war  with  stones. 
Set  aside  from  his  quieter  and  graver 
work,  the  prior  of  San  Marco  took  this 
enterprise  in  hand.  We  are  not  informed 
how  he  first  got  hold  of  so  shifty  and 
tumultuous  a  band,  but  he  did  get  hold  of 
them  in  some  way.  Fra  Domenico,  his 
most  faithful  ancl  devoted  follower,  be- 
came his  chief  instrument,  most  likeLC 
because  he  shared  his  chief's  love  for  the 
children  ;  the  reader  may  recollect  that  it 
was  to  him  that  the  message  about  nostri 
angtoliyi2iS  sent.  The  Florentine ^a/w/wj 
were  organized  according  to  their  quar- 
tiert,  like  their  fathers  ;  they  were  made 
to  choose  captains  for  themselves,  one  for 
each  district,  and  counsellors  for  the  cap- 
tains. No  doubt  this  skilful  perception 
of  the  dawning  political  impulses  of  those 
citizens  in  bud,  pleased  the  lads,  and 
gave  them 'a  new  sense  of  importance. 
Then,  without  interfering  with  their  cher- 
ished amusements,  Savonarola  turned 
them  to  better  uses.  He  set  up  little 
altars  in  the  streets  instead  of  the  stili^ 
where  the  children  still  begged,  but  for 
the  poor  (one  hopes  they  had  some  kind 
of  a  social  supper  all  the  same  ;  and  no 
doubt  Fra  Girolamo  saw  to  that,  being 
hard  only  upon  himself).  He  gave  them 
other  son^s  to  sing,  not  the  evil  rhymes 
of  the  old  days — and  sent  them  about 
the  city  in  procession,  in  long  angelical 
'lines^  white-robed  and  carrying  crosses ; 
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and  finally  he  indulged  them  with  a  capan- 
nucci  grezt^r  than  any  they  had  ever  seen 
—  the  big  bonfire  of  vanities,  for  which 
they  had  themselves  collected  the  mate- 
rials. What  were  the  exact  component 
parts  of  this  bonfire  can  never  be  known  ; 
and  doubtless  as  lon^  as  there  is  any  one 
suflficiently  interested  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, Savonarola*s  enemies  will  reproach 
him  with  having  destroyed  precious  works 
of  art  in  this  Carnival-offering,  while  his 
apologists  attempt  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  such  sacrifice.  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  have 
the  stronger  case.  For  not  only  was  the 
preacher  a  man  of  perfect  good  sense  and 
moderation,  but  he  was  himself  a  poet, 
the  friend  of  poets  and  of  painters,  with  a 
school  of  art  still  existing  under  his  wing, 
and  Fra  Bartolomeo  at  his  elbow  to  keep 
him  from  committing  himself.  Professor 
Villari  thinks  it  most  likely  that  the 
dresses,  and  masks,  and  wigs,  prepared 
for  the  Carnival  itself,  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  bonfire  ;  and  a  pretty  heap  might  soon 
have  been  made  of  these  follies,  did  they 
at  all  correspond  in  1496  with  what  they 
were  in  1859.  And  if  a  volume  of  Boc- 
caccio or  a  few  copies  of  the  "  Can^t  Car- 
nascialeschi^^  got  into  the  mass  here  and 
there,  I  do  not  suppose  any  great  harm 
was  done. 

George  Eliot  has  given  so  admirable 
and  so  humorous  a  description  of  the 
preparations  for  this  great  bonfire,  in 
"Romola,"  that  the  writer  would  be  bold 
indeed  who  would  attempt  to  repeat  the 
sketch.  Those  who  have  seen  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo^s  portrait  of  Savonarola,  and 
marked  the  sweetness  and  benignity,  not 
untouched  by  humour,  of  the  homely  face 
there  presented,  will  scarcely  refuse  to 
believe  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  and 
tragic  labours,  a  natural  consciousness 
of  the  ludicrous  side  of  this  demonstra- 
tain  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  preacher,  as  he  watched  the  chil- 
dren in  their  white  dresses  marching 
round  the  great  piazza,  clustered  all  over 
the  Loggia  of  Ovcagna,  and  filling  up,  a 
merry  crowd,  the  solemn  ringhiera^  under 
the  grey  walls  of  the  palace,  where  he 
himself  was  so  soon  to  be  condemned. 
While  the  clear  young  voices  sang  their 
hymns,  the  glare  of  the  burning  lighted 
up  the  fresh  faces,  the  picturesque  white 
groups,  the  darker  Tuscan  crowd  around 
them,  and  the  dark  strong  Tuscan  walls, 
built  for  the  use  of  centuries,  behind  all. 
Benvenuto's  delicate  Perseus  was  not 
there  in  those  days,  nor  yet  the  huge 
David  of  a  greater  artist ;  but  the  Judith 
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and  Holofernes  just  erected  marked,  or 
was  meant  to  mark,  the  triumph  of  freedom 
and  the  republic  over  tyranny.  No  doubt 
by  this  time  the  heart  was  going  out  of 
Savonarola's  power,  but  popular  enthu- 
siasm still  remained  ;  and  in  the  piazza 
the  blaze  of  the  burning  vanities  flickered 
red  upon  steadfast  walls,  and  flower-like 
faces  —  faces  bearing  the  look  of  aDgels, 
instead  of  the  small  demoniac  crowd 
which  usually  discharged  their  missiles  at 
each  other  round  the  blazing  bonfire. 
Once  more,  the  vanities  were  to  flame 
there  within  sight  of  a  devout  rejoicing 
throng  ;  and  then  another  burning  was  to 
follow,  more  solemn,  more  terrible,  not  of 
vanities.  Was  he  aware  of  this  in  his  half- 
inspired  soul,  to  which  the  idea  of  martyr- 
dom had  already  become  familiar  ?  Any- 
how, without  attributing  to  him  such 
distinct  foreknowledge,  one  can  under- 
stand with  what  a  smile,  and  with  what  a 
sigh,  as  the  white  lines  moved  on,  their 
songs  dying  in  the  distance,  SavonaroU 
with  his  cowl  over  his  head,  must  have 
turned  away. 

One  more  pretty  scene,  and  work  of 
mercy  accomplished,  and  all  the  brighter 
part  of  his  greater  life  was  over.  It  was 
on  Palm-Sunday,  Burlamacchi  tells  us, 
that  a  procession  of  these  same  children* 
in  their  white  robes,  with  garlands  on 
their  heads,  set  forth  from  San  Marco 
on  a  progress  round  the  city  to  open  tlie 
Monti  della  Pietd^  which  at  last  Savona- 
rola had  been  able  to  institute.  They 
were  like  beautiful  angels  out  of  heaven, 
Burlamacchi  says  ;  sometimes  they  shout- 
ed ''Viva  Gesu  Crista/"  their  King; 
sometimes,  *•  Viva  Firenze!"  the  next 
and  dearest  object  of  every  patriot's  heart 
After  them  went  many  ladies,  and  even 
"many  grave  and  noble  men,  full  of 
ability  and  prudence,'*  all  with  the  palms 
which  the  Prior  had  blessed,  and  the  lit- 
tle red  cross  which  was  his  token.  The 
long  line  of  the  procession  went  round 
the  city,  winding  through  all  the  narrow 
streets  —  a  multitude  following  under  the 
fresh  sunshine  of  the  spring — and  de* 
filed  into  the  austere  gloom  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, lighting  up  that  solemn  place,  and 
into  the  cathedral,  singing  with  lovely 
youthful  voices.  As  they  passed,  the 
lookers-on  wept  and  smiled  upon  the 
children,  and  threw  alms  to  them  for  the 
new  institution.  "  And  so  much  joy  was 
there  in  all  hearts  that  the  glory  of  Para- 
dise seemed  to  have  descended  on  carib, 
and  many  tears  of  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion were  shed.  They  went  to  all  the 
four  quartieriy  establishing  a  MonU  iu 
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each,  and  securing  for  them  a  little  en- 
dowment to  begin  with  from  the  alms  they 
collected.  cosi  ogniuno  fioi  se  ne 
ritomb  a  casa molto edificato^^  says  simple 
Burlamaccht.  It  was  almost  the  last 
gleam  of  gladness  in  Savonarola's  life. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
A  VANDAL  VENICE. 

A  WENDISH  WEDDING-PARTY  AND  BALL. 

Gjttbus,  Dec.  at,  1874. 

The  modern  Wends  of  the  Spree wald 
are  an  inoffensive,  kind-hearted  race, 
noted  for  their  piety  and  their  probity. 
Music  and  dancing,  and  a  passion  for 
pleasure,  are  their  principal  weaknesses  ; 
tor,  laborious  as  they  habitually  are,  they 
are  always  ready  to  abandon  themselves 
to  enjoyment  on  occasions  of  public  or 
private  festivity.  Such  every-day  affairs 
as  a  christening  or  a  wedding  interest  not 
merely  the  families  concerned,  but  the 
entire  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  smaller 
villages  often  furnish  the  pretence  for 
several  days*  general  holiday.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  came  under  our 
notice  in  the  course  of  our  journey. 

After  leaving  Leipe  a  belt  of  lofty  for- 
est trees  —  remnants  of  the  ancient 
Spreewald  —  rises  up  before  us,  and,  seen 
from  a  distance,  their  massive  straight 
white  trunks,  on  which  the  sun  is  shining, 
look  like  the  towering  columns  of  some 
colossal  temple.  A  few  huge  oaks  stand 
like  sentinels  near  the  little  village  of 
Reiga,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  where 
numerous  winding  rivulets  conduct  to 
its  most  secreted  recesses.  As  we  ad- 
vance between  the  centenarian  trees 
the  sides  of  our  "  kahn  "  grate  against 
their  gnarled  roots,  which  the  washing- 
away  of  the  loose  banks  has  exposed  to 
view.  Frequently  these  roots  are  com- 
pletely undermined,  causing  some  stal- 
wart tree  to  topple  over  and  fall  with  a 
crash  against  the  ponderous  trunks  clus- 
tered together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream. 

In  the  midst  of  this  woodland  solitude 
we  are  suddenly  startled  by  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  double  rifle,  and  presently 
some  sportsmen,  accompanied  by  their 
dogs,  emerge  from  the  brushwood,  and 
wade  knee-deep  across  the  shallow  rivu- 
let. Another  few  hundred  yards  and  we 
reach  a  partially  cleared  space,  where 
fi;angs  of  woodcutters  are  engaged  in  fell- 
ing some  gi^ntic  trees,  and  numerous 
ksthns  are  taking  in  their  cargoes  of  fire- 


wood.  Scarcely  have  we  succeeded  in 
extricating  ourselves  from  this  entangle- 
ment of  boats  than  a  succession  of  shots 
is  heard,  and  on  turning  round  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  we  observe  a  procession  of 
kahns  steering  towards  us  along  some 
subsidiary  stream.  They  are  crowded 
with  Spreewald  peasants,  all  in  festival 
attire,  and  our  boatman  discerns  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  a  wedding-party  return- 
ing home  from  the  church  of  Burg.  The 
men,  who  continue  firing  off  their  pistols 
with  the  double  object  of  celebrating  the 
event  and  signalling  the  party's  arrival, 
are  decorated  with  sprigs  of  evergreen 
and  large  white  favours.  The  women  are 
decked  out  in  their  gayest  apparel  —  bril- 
liant coloured  dresses,  bordered  with 
some  bright  contrasting  hue,  black  velvet 
corsets,  or  dark  cloth  jackets,  embroid- 
ered aprons,  and  starched  ruffs,  amplitu- 
dinous as  any  Queen  Elizabeth  ever  wore. 
All  are  coiffed  with  floral-pattern  kerchiefs 
or  quaint  mediaeval-shaped  caps,  with 
long  streamers  falling  behind.  The  bride, 
who  is  far  from  ill-looking,  has  been  con- 
siderately wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  pelisse, 
with  fur  tippet  and  cuffs,  but  none  of  the 
other  women  have  any  especial  protection 
against  the  cold. 

On  learning  that  the  party  belongs  to 
the  village  Zehni-Kaupam,  which  chances 
to  be  close  at  hand,  we  instruct  our  boat- 
man to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  proces- 
sion. The  numerous  little  bridges  we 
pass  under  are  lined  with  spectators, 
whom  the  pistol-shots  had  apprised  of 
the  wedding-party's  approach,  and  when 
we  near  the  house  of  the  newly-married 
pair  the  entire  party  disembark,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  an  a/  fresco  dance 
is  improvised  in  the  open  space  in  front, 
which  had  already  been  swept  clear  of 
the  snow  for  this  purpose.  A  middle- 
aged  individual,  wearing  a  white  scarf, 
and  called  in  Wendish  vernacular  the 
Probratrka^  is  the  bride's  partner  in  the 
dance,  this  happiness  being  invariably 
denied  the  brtdegroom  on  the  wedding- 
day. 

The  dancing  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  a  mere  formal  matter  and  last- 
ed but  a  short  time  ;  for  the  company, 
with  their  appetites  sharpened  by  the 
journey  to  church  and  home  again,  were 
eager  to  partake  of  the  feast  which  is 
spread  for  them  on  these  occasions  at  the 
house  of  the  newly-married  couple. 
Thither  therefore  they  repair,  with  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  at  their  head.  At 
this  repast  every  one,  we  were  informed, 
has  a  portion  of  the  different  dishes 
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served  to  him.  which  he  may  either  eat 
at  the  time  or  carry  away,  but  on  no 
consideration,  however  voracious  his 
appetite  may  be,  is  he  allowed  a  second 
help.  Late  in  the  evening  an  adjourn- 
ment generally  takes  place  to  the  village 
Schenke^  where  dancing  ,is  kept  up  till 
after  midnight,  when  the  newly-married 
couple  are  escorted  home  and  ceremoni- 
ously conducted  to  the  nuptial^hamber. 
The  festivities,  we  were  told,  would  be 
prolonged  for  three  days,  the  friends 
bringing  their  presents  on  the  third  day, 
and  the  /*r^?^ra/r^<f  pronouncing  a  closing 
oration  in  honour  of  all  who  have  assist- 
ed at  the  rejoicings. 

In  the  Spree wald  on  the  morning  of  an 
intended  marriage  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  betrothed  assemble  at  the 
houses  of  the  respective  parents,  the 
Probratrka^  who  is  chosen  by  the  fam- 
ilies on  both  sides,  first  presenting  him- 
self at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's 
father.  Refreshments  having  been 
served,  the  latter  addresses  to  his  son  a 
pious  exhortation,  following  it  up  by  a 
kind  of  benediction ;  after  which  the 
Probratrka,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
young  man,  requests  forgiveness  of  his 
parents  for  all  the  sorrow  and  trouble  he 
may  have  caused  them,  and  returns  them 
thanks'for  the  affection  they  have  shown 
towards  him.  The  company  now  take 
to  their  kahns,  and,  attended  by  music, 
enlivened  by  constant  discharges  of  fire- 
arms, proceed  to  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  where  their  arrival  is  ceremoni- 
ously announced. 

Here  pretended  negotiations,  giving 
rise  to  no  end  of  homely  jokes  and  amus- 
ing incidents,  are  opened  between  the 
Probratrka  (acting  on  behalf  of  the  bride- 
groom) and  the  brides  maids,  ff  or  the  pur- 
chase of  the  damsel  from  her  friends. 
These  concluded,  the  bridesmaids  deco- 
rate the  bridegroom's  companions  with 
nosegays  and  favours,  and  the  Pro- 
bratrka, speaking  on  this  occasion  for  the 
bride,  asks  her  parents*  forgiveness  for 
her  past  faults,  and  returns  them  thanks 
for  the  affection  of  which  she  has  been 
the  object.  The  entire  company  now 
proceed  in  their  kahns  to  the  church, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  marriage- 
ceremony  walk  in  procession  before  the 
altar,  depositing  on  it  gifts  of  money  as 
they  pass.  As  they  are  about  to  leave 
the  church  the  young  girls  of  the  village, 
who  have  stationed  themselves  in  readi- 
ness before. the  door,  bar  the  passage  by 
holding  ribbons  across,  and  every  one 
has  to  pay  a  groschen  or  so  by  way  of 


toll.  A  curious  incident  now  takes  place : 
the  marriage-party  direct  their  steps 
towards  the  cemetery,  which  usually  ad* 
joins  the  church,  and  get  up  a  lively 
dance  in  front  of  it  before  returning 
home. 

We  left  the  wedding-party  feasting, 
and  hastened  on  to  Burg,  at  every  village 
we  came  to  passing  under  countless 
little  bridges  leading  to  timber  houses 
hidden  anK>ng  the  trees.  Just  as  night 
was  setting  in  our  boatman  proposed  a 
short  cut  across  the  fields  as  the  quickest 
mode  of  reaching  Burg  (or  Burkow,  as  it 
is  called  in  Wendish),  which  possesses  a 
solitary  vehicle,  by  means  of  which  we 
hoped,  by  taking  a  long  round,  to  get  out 
of  the  Spree  wald  network  of  watercourses, 
and  so  catch  the  last  train  from  Vet- 
schau.  After  crossing  about  a  score  of 
foot-bridges,  constructed  at  angles  of 
forty-five  decrees,  and  merely  a  single 
plank  in  width,  we  eventually  arrive  at 
the  GasihauSy  which  is  also  the  post- 
oflSce  and  the  general  shop  of  the  village, 
to  find  that  the  only  horse  is  lame.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  we  are  recom- 
mended to  proceed  on  foot  to  Oldendorf, 
where  there  is  both  a  vehicle  and  a  sound 
horse.  The  landlord  pretends  that  it  is 
impossible  to  miss  the  road  ;  still  we 
stand  out  for  a  guide,  and  eventually  a 
couple  of  young  Wends  going  in  the 
same  direction  undertake  that  office. 
With  the  view  of  acknowledging  our  ob- 
ligations we  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  name  of 
Chateau  L^oville,  one  of  the  grand  Bor- 
deaux crusy  appearing  on  the  label.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  however,  that 
the  wine  was  not  genuine. 

Quitting  the  GastAausin  company  with 
our  young  Wendish  guides,  who  scud 
along  in  their  clattering  sabots,  we  fol- 
lowed the  banks  of  one  watercourse  after 
another,  crossing  some  rickety  bridge 
every  few  minutes,  and  arousing  all  the 
dogs  at  the  neighbouring  houses,  causing 
them  to  bark  furiously  the  instant  they 
heard  us  approach.  After  half  an  hour's 
rapid  walking  we  reach  Oldendorf,  only  to 
find  that  the  desired  vehicle  is  on  some 
journey  and  will  not  return  until  late.  All 
that  remains  for  us  is  to  avail  ourselves 
of  such  rough  accommodation  as  the 
Schenke  furnishes,  and  stay  there  for  the 
night.  We  do  this  the  more  willingly,  as 
we  learn  there  will  be  singing  and  dan- 
cing later  in  the  evening.  We  are  con- 
ducted to  the  family  apartment,  where 
the  landlord's  young  wife,  in  all  the  hues 
of  the  raiabowy  is  ^ated  nursing  her 
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babf,  and  where  guests  drop  in  for  their  .  which  in  summer  time  they  do  not  scru- 
Seidsl  of  beer  or  their  glass  of  Schnapps  pie  to  punt  themselves  to  church  bare- 


without  the  slightest  ceremony. 

Presently  a  large  room  extending  along 
the  entire  front  of  the  house  is  lighted 
up,  and  some  musicians,  provided  with  a 
fiddle,  a  couple  of  horns,  and  a  guitar, 
arrive  and  take  their  places  in  a  raised 
orchestra  partitioned  on  at  one  end  of  the 
apartment,  round  the  walls  of  which  long 
forms  are  ranged.  Guests  commence  to 
drop  in,  the  men  —  with  "  more  of  cheek 
and  less  of  brow  than  they  ought  to 
haVe  "  —  either  close  shaven  or  at  most 
wearing  a  small  moustache,  while  all 
smoke  long  china  pipes.  The  sturdy 
belles,  who  come  unaccompanied  by  cav- 
aliers, seat  themselves  in  a  body  apart 
and  exhibit  a  certain  coyness  of  demean- 
our, which,  however,  wears  off  under  the 
influence  of  a  proffered  glass  of  beer. 
The  favourite  beverage  is  Weissbier,  the 
Kuhle  blonde  of  the  Berlinese,  which  in 
the  Spreewald  is  drunk  out  of  tall  narrow 
glasses  a  foot  high,  instead  of  the  ortho- 
dox monster  tumbler  in  use  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Berlin  WeissbUr-Stuben^  and 
which  certainly  no  genuine  lover  of  the 
Weiss  could  consent  to  dispense  with. 

Songs  are  sung  both  in  Wendlsh  and 
German,  and  then  preparations  are  made 
for  the  dance,  which  commences  by  slow, 
measured  movements,  and  eventually  ter- 
minates in  a  maddened  whirl,  the  partners 
linking  their  hands  together  above  their 
heads  while  going  through  a  series  of  rapid 
twistings  and  turnings  which  the  eye  in 
vain  attempts  to  follow,  toes  and  heels 


footed. 

We  returned  to  Oldendorf  in  .the  even- 
ing, and  this  time  secured  the  vehicle  to 
drive  us  to  Vetschau  which  we  missed 
obtaining  the  night  before.  It  was  a 
rude  country  cart,  called  a  spanner.  The 
tall  bay  mare  which  was  harnessed  to  it 
appeared  to  know  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  roundabout  road  —  more  winding 
than  the  watercourses  —  by  instinct,  and 
turned  the  corners  with  remarkable  neat- 
ness, now  to  the  right  and  then  to  the 
left ;  and,  although  the  night  was  almost 
pitch-dark,  never  once  stumbling  and 
capsizing  us,  as  we  every  moment  ex- 
pected she  would  do,  into  some  rivulet. 
Every  now  and  then  we  heard  the  voice 
of  passers-by  saluting  our  driver,  who,  as 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  sole  vehi- 
cle in  the  place,  was  recognized  in  the 
dark  by  the  mere  sound  of  his  cartwheels. 


From  The  Spectator. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  very  partial  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  sixty-five  from  pubh'c 
responsibilities,  a  retirement  which,  if  he 
remains  in  Parliament,  as  probably  he  will, 
will  leave  upon  him  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary responsibilities  of  ordinary  members, 
—  heavy  correspondences,  eager  literary 
work,  and  the  position  of  the  chief  po- 
jlitical  consultee  of  a  great  party, —  will 
meanwhile  clattering  loudly  on  the  pol- 1  probably  make  a  great  many  people  con- 
ished  floor,  and  short  skirts  flying,  as  the  i  sider  afresh  the  comparative  advantages 
sparks  do,  upwards.  During  the  pauses  of  reserving  a  retired  leisure  for  their  lat- 
between  the  dances  more  songs  are  sung,  ter  days,  or  of  "  dying  in  harness." 
and  the  customary  philandering  is  in-  Charles  Lamb  thought  a  retirement  so 


dulged  in  by  the  younger  couples,  and  it 
is  far  into  the  night  before  the  party 
breaks  up. 

Next  day,  being  Sundav,  we  walked 
over  to  Burg,  arriving  there  as  the 
scattered  inhabiUnts  were  assembling 
from  all  parts  on  their  way  to  church. 
Kahns  kept  continually  arriving  at  the 
nearest  landing-place,  and  scores  of 
young  girls  in  distended  win^-shaped 
ruffs,  fastened  with  a  large  white  bow. 


complete  that  he  boasted  iq  his  glee  of 
not  knowing  the  day  of  the  month  or  of 
the  week,  and  of  having  no  occasion  to 
know  it,  by  no  means  too  early  or  too  com- 
plete at  the  age  of  fifty.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  fifteen  years  older,  and  "retires  "  only 
from  that  excess  of  work  which  makes 
the  difference  between  a  public  post  of  a 
very  laborious,  and  one  of  a  compara- 
ti  vely  easy  character.  However,  all  retire- 
ments are  relative,  and  it  is  likelv  enough 


and  more  or  less  gorgeous  headgear,  that  relatively  to  his  vitality  and  powers 


tripped  gaily  ashore.  To-day  they  wear 
mauve  or  maeenta  woollen  stockings  and 
sabots,  instead  of  the  white  stockings  and 
coquettish  leather  shoes  which  are  de 
rigiteur  in  summer.  These,  however,  are 
only  put  on  by  the  Spreewald  damsels  just 
before  they  land  from  the  kahnsi  in 


of  production,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  layinc 
down  what  will  give  him  almost  as  mucn 
sense  of  regained  freedom  at  sixty-five, 
as  Charles  Lamb  at  fift^.  Except,  how- 
ever, for  very  short  periods  of  time,  the 
man  who  retires  judiciously,  has  almost 
as  much  to  do  after  his  retirement  as 
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before,  and  probably  hardly  more  sense 
of  a  large  personal  discretion  as  to  the 
distribuiion  of  his  tasks  than  he  had  be- 
fore. He  has  different  things  to  do,  but 
they  seem  to  him  just  as  incumbent  on 
him  as  the  tasks  he  has  escaped.  At 
least,  if  he  has  not,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  must  have  made  a  blunoer  in  not 
preferring  to  "die  in  harness."  How 
often  do  we  hear  of  men  dying  just  be- 
cause they  have  given  up  the  only  thing 
they  could  do,  and  found  no  other  stim- 
ulus to  exertion  in  its  place,  like  the 
horse  whose  case  interested  Mr.  Pick- 
wick so  much,  which  was  kept  up  by  the 
shafts  in  which  it  worked,  and  collapsed 
when  removed  from  them.  It  may  fairly 
be  laid  down  as  a  good  general  rule  that 
unless  there  are  a  great  many  alternative 
duties  waiting  for  a  man  who  retires  from 
his  wonted  occupations, — duties  which 
directly  they  succeed  to  their  place  in 
the  inheritance  of  his  time,  will  seem  to 
him  almost  as  peremptory  and  engross- 
ing as  their  predecessors,  —  he  is  making 
a  mistake  in  retiring  at  all.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  aged  ought  to 
try  and  do  as  much  as  they  did  in  middle 
life.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
approach  of  age  shows  itself  in  the  com- 
parative slowness  with  which  the  judg- 
ment is  concentrated  and  the  intellect 
applied.  There  are  few  men  who  can  do 
equally  well  half  as  much  at  seventy-five 
as  they  could  have  done  at  forty-five. 
\ye  mean  only  that  it  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible mistake  to  suppose  that  life  with- 
out engagements,  and  engagements  which 
we  feel  obliged  to  undertake,  is  rest. 
There  is  very  often  real  rest  in  the  ex- 
change of  one  class  of  engagements  for 
another,  —  in  exchanging,  for  instance, 
engagements  which  consist  in  transact- 
ing business,  or  at  all  events,  in  influen- 
cing people^s  actions  directly,  for  engage- 
ments which  consist  chiefly  in  reconsid- 
ering the  premisses  or  data  of  action, 
chiefly  in  influencing  people's  thoughts  ; 
or,  to  take  a  more  common  case  of  retire- 
ment, in  exchanging  the  duties  which 
chiefly  affect  strangers,  —  such  as  com- 
mercial duties,  —  for  duties  which  chiefly 
affect  one's  own  intimates  and  family. 
Almost  all  practical  men's  lives  involve 
a  good  deal  of  business  which  cannot  by 
its  very  nature  interest  them  deeply,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  every  right-minded  man 
has  a  healthy  pride  in  thorough  work, 
and  every  ambitious  man  a  pleasure  in 
successful  work,  and  every  needy  man  an 
interest  in  profitable  work ;  and  it  may 
well  happen  that,  towards  the  latter  part 


of  life,  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are  not 
intrinsically  fascinating,  may  be  ex- 
changed for  duties  of  another  kind,  which 
are.  No  doubt  it  is  some  feeling  of  this 
sort  which  has  actuated  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  has  enjoyed  politics,  but  never  without 
feeling  that  he  could  enjoy  thorough  re- 
search on  one  or  two  great  subjects,  — 
on  theology,  and  on  Homer,  —  even 
more.  The  notion  roav  be  a  mistaken 
one,  because  a  mind  that  has  once  ac- 
quired, in  its  highest  intensity,  the  habit 
of  turning  all  its  mental  stores  into  moral, 
or  social,  or  political  influence,  is  very 
apt  to  find  the  very  difficult  and  embar- 
rassed, and  often  mdeterminate  field,  of 
pure  intellectual  research,  comparatively 
tame  and  flat.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
only  legitimate  motive  for  retiring  from 
work  which  you  are  still  competent  to  do, 
is,  that  there  is  other  work  which  you  are 
even  more  or  equally  competent  to  do, 
and  from  which  you  have  been  debarred 
by  the  engrossing  claims  of  your  regular 
calling.  Even  so,  unless  it  be  work  on 
which  you  feel  sure  you  can  leave  a  mark 
useful  for  those  who  are  to  come  after 
you,  indeed  one  even  more  useful  for 
purposes  of  guidance,  than  you  caa  on 
that  of  your  main  calling,  we  doubt  the 
policy  of  early  retirements.  People  with 
many  interests  who  have  passed  by  with 
regret,  from  sheer  want  of  time,  many 
courses  of  study  and  lines  of  investiga- 
tion for  which  they  feel  themselves  not 
without  capacity,  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  chances  are  very  much  against  their 
taking  up,  with  much  effect  for  the  world 
at  large,  at  a  late  stage  of  life,  a  study  to 
which  others  have  devoted  themselves 
from  the  very  first.  No  doubt  they  say 
to  themselves  that  it  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  others,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  their  own  minds,  that 
they  desire  to  enter  at  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  hour  on  these  studies.  But  that 
has  always  seemed  to  us  a  questionable 
motive.  Those  who  believe  in  personal 
immortality  must  feel  the  most  perfect 
confidence  either  that  they  will  obtain 
much  more  completely  in  a  future  state 
the  knowledge  they  crave,  or  else  that 
the  significance  of  that  knowledge  will  be 
merged  in  that  of  other  and  larger  knowl- 
edge, so  that  the  value  of  it  will  be  super- 
seded ;  —  while  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  a  personal  immortality,  must  feel  that 
it  matters  exceedingly  little  whether  they 
die  with  a  little  more  or  a  liule  less 
knowledge  on  a  subject  which  they  can- 
not hope  to  make  completely  their  own. 
If,  then,  a  man  has  the  choice  between 
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doing  what  few  or  none  can  do  so  well 
for  tne  benefit  of  the  present  world,  and 
acquiring  for  himself  some  small  acces- 
sion of  speculative  knowledge  which  is 
not  very  likely  to  benefit  any  one  but 
himself,  we  suspect  the  former  is  the 
nobler  choice.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his 
calling  be  of  a  kind  which  many  another 
can  discharge  as  well,  while  that  for 
which  he  deserts  it  is  one  for  which  he 
has  great  qualifications  not  easily  sup- 
plied by  others,  —  and  this,  no  doubt, 
would  be,  and  must  be,  the  case  in  multi- 
tudes of  instances,  were  not  money- 
making  reg:irded  as  so  eminently  obliga- 
tory and  meritorious  a  pursuit  by  Eng- 
lishmen,—  the  latter  is  the  nobler'choice. 
But  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  men 
are  apt  to  be  very  bad  judges  of  their 
own  power  of  giving  themselves  to  really 
new  modes  of  life.  It  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain, in  spite  of  his  humorous  essay, 
that  if  Charles  Lamb  could  have  taken 
halt-work,  instead  of  being:  completely 
superannuated  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  would 
have  been  a  much  happier  and  a  more 
productive  man  in  his  latter  years  than 
he  actually  was.  For  in  his  case  it  need- 
ed the  contrast  between  drudgery  and 
literature,  and  the  gentle  tonic  to  his 
energies  which  fixed  habits  of  work  gave 
him,  to  bring  out  the  full  play  of  his 
humour  and  literary  talent.  Retired 
men,  even  with  the  amplest  claims  on 
their  time,  are  seldom  able  to  work  at 
their  new  occupations  without  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  the  old  kind  of  work 
to  make  them  feel  busy.  Merchants  or 
lawyers  who  retire  early  should  accept 
** directorships"  or  "arbitrations,"  if 
only  to  give  that  necessity  for  prompt- 
ness and  for  compression  to  their  ar- 
rangements, which  is  of  the  verv  essence 
of  real  efficiency.  A  task  which  may  be 
done  at  any  time  is  done  at  none.  The 
paradox  that  only  the  busy  have  any  lei- 
sure is  perfectly  true.  A  man  who,  after 
being  accustomed  to  the  screw  of  heavy 
business  exigencies,  suddenly  finds  that 
the  pressure  is  completely  taken  oflF, 
becomes  demoralized,  and  has  no  time 
at  all  for  that  which  is  now  his  sole  duty. 
Even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  will  proba- 
bly do  twice  as  much  with  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, and  a  consciousness  that  the 
heaviest  part  of  his  private  enterprises 
must  be  squeezed  into  the  long  vacation, 
than  he  would  do  with  the  whole  year  at 
his  disposal.  Take  but  a  portion  of  the 
weight  from  behind  your  horse,  and  he  will 
make  up  the  difference  in  speed  ;  but 
uke  nearlv  all  away,  and  he  will  soon  get 


saucy,  and  object  to  go  any  faster  than 
before. 

However,  we  suspect  that  what  makes 
many  men  look  forward  so  eagerly  to  an 
early  retirement  from  their  regular  la- 
bours, is  not  so  much  the  craving  for 
time  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  than  that 
of  their  main  calling,  as  the  vague  hope 
that  in  greater  quietness  of  life  they  may 
gain  a  tranquillity  and  clearness  of  spirit 
to  which  English  practical  life  is  a  stran- 
ger,—  nay,  which  1n  the  hurry  of  petty 
engagements  and  a  constant  necessity 
for  a  close  packing  of  small  endeavours, 
there  is  no  room  left.  In  the  crowding 
of  our  duties,  we  lose  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  ends  of  life,  and 
hardly  discriminate  between  t!ie  success 
gained  at  the  cost  of  qualities  which  we 
once  valued,  and  those  which  we  have 
gained  by  the  steady  use  and  discipline 
of  those  qualities.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
expressed  finely  enough  in  one  of  his 
most  delicate  poems  the  sense  of  hurry 
and  confusion  which  marks  our  boasted 
practical  life,  a  sense  of  confusion  which 
unquestionably  engenders  a  great  deal  of 
that  vain  craving  for  a  breathing-time  at 
the  close  of  life,  for  which,  unfortunately, 
it  so  badly  prepares  us.  He  is  contrast- 
ing two  peaceful  graves,  one  beside  the 
Mediterranean,  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  with  the  din  and  fret  of  the 
lives  which  ended  there  :  — 

In  cities  should  we  Englisfi  lie 
Where  cries  arc  rising  ever  new, 
And  men*s  incessant  stream  goes  by  I 
We  who  pursue 

Our  business  with  unslackeninj;  stride. 
Traverse  in  troops,  with  care-filled  breast 
The  soft  Mediterranean  side, 
The  Nile,  the  East. 

And  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by, 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die. 

And  almost  every  man,  however  practi- 
cal, feels  this  obscurelv ;  has  a  notion 
that  his  own  life  is  a  riddle  to  him,  that 
he  hardly  knows  where  it  has  failed,  and 
still  less  why ;  where  it  has  succeeded, 
and  whether  he  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  or  humiliated  by  his  success  ;  and 
from  the  oppression  of  this  confused  feel- 
ing arises,  we  believe,  a  great  deal  of  the 
i  frequent  craving  for  leisure  at  the  end  of 
\  life,  which  disguises  itself  in  the  form  of 
some  fond  and  usually  false  anticipation 
!  that  the  lucidity  of  vision  into  the  mean- 
ing of  life  which  we  have  never  attained 
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during  the  activity  of  its  eager  aims,  may 
be  secured  when  those  eager  aims  have 
been  put  aside  towards  its  close.  But  as 
a  rule,  it  is  then  too  late,  if  not  too  pain- 
ful, to  comprehend  ail  its  blunders  and 
its  burning  heats,  even  when  they  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Besides,  the  mind  is 
then  too  much  accustomed  to  be  engaged 
in  trivial  undertakings  of  short  period, 
and  to  give  itself  up  to  the  interest  of 
promoting  th^  desired  event ;  and  some 
equivalent  for  these  small  efforts  must 
be  found,  or  the  worst  of  all  results,  va- 
cuity of  mind,  succeeds  to  the  paltry 
interests  which  have  been  foregone. 
Thus,  instead  of  new  clearness  of  vision, 
retirement  from  active  work  meaAs,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  a  sleepier  study  of  the 
newspaper,  more  naps,  more  indolent 
reading,  less  real  reflection,  and  a  great 
deal  more  sheer  gossip. 

We  suspect  that  what  is  needed  for 
most  men  is  not  an  early  retirement  from 
practical  life,  under  the  illusion  that  lei- 
sure will  give  a  new  clearness  to  the 
mind's  vision,  but  not  unfrequent  inter- 
vals of  real  retirement  throughout  its 
busiest  part ;  that  instead  of  aiming  at 
mere  holiday,"  and  what  is  called  change 
and  recreation,  we  should  aim  at  secur- 
ing intervals  which  will  enable  us  more 
or  less  to  understand  ourselves,  and  to 
weigh  our  aims,  as  well  as  the  means  we 
are  pursuing  to  gain  those  aims  ;  in  short, 
that  instead  of  the  constant  strain  for- 


wards, somfe  of  our  vacations  should  be  re- 
treats from  life  to  enable  us  to  see  how  it 
would  appear  to  us,  were  it  really  the 
end,  and  how,  if  a  new  term  of  it  begins, 
we  should  try  to  mould  it  anew.  That 
would  be  infinitely  more  fruitful  than  the 
somewhat  hopeless  retirement  at  the  real 
close  of  active  exertion,  when  all  oor 
blunders  have  been  made,  and  few  or 
none  can  be,  in  this  life  at  least,  practi- 
cally repaired  ;  for  this  last  considera- 
tion alone  is  one  sufficient  to  make  us 
shrink  from  what  seem  the  vain  regrets 
which  must  follow  from  sincerely  review- 
ing what  there  is  no  longer  an  opening 
to  mend.   There  might,  indeed,  be  some 
real  lucidity  of  vision  in  the  retrospect  of 
the  final  retirement  of  an  aged  man  from 
active  pursuits,  if  there  had  been  fre- 
quent intervals  ia  which  this  finale  bad, 
as  it  were,  been  rehearsed,  so  as  to  form 
the  data  for  new  acts  in  the  drama  of 
life,  with  a  revised  scheme  running 
through  them.    Hardly  any  one  can  hope 
to  "  possess  his  soul "  perfectly  once 
before  he  dies  who  has  not  aimed  at  it, 
not  merely  more  than  once,  but  time 
after  time,  as  the  years  pass.    Not  even 
the  business  of  life  itself  needs  more 
reiterated  preparation  for  it  to  make  it 
sound  and  good,  than  does  the  retirement 
from  active  duties  at  the  close.  Indeed, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  preparation  for 
the  one  is,  we  suppose,  preparation  for 
the  other  also. 


A  REPORT  recently  sent  to  the  Colonial 
Office  from  Labuan  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  edible  birds'  nests,  which  are  included 
among  the  "  articles  imported  for  the  export 
trade  to  Singapore."  These  nests,  we  are 
told,  are  found  on  the  walls  of  caverns  in 
limestone  and  sandstone  hills  all  along  the 
coast,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sup- 
plies received  at  Labuan  are  brought  from 
Sandakan  Bay  and  the  Kina  Batangan  River, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo.  The  devourers 
of  these  dainties,  it  seems,  distinguish  three 
qualities  of  them,  known  as  white,  red  and 
black.  They  are  produced  by  two  kinds  of 
small  swallow ;  the  black  nests  are  by  far  the 
most  common,  and  are  of  much  inferior  value, 
one  especial  drawback  being  that  they  are 
"much  mixed  with  dirt  and  feathers."  Of 
the  finest  qualit)^  are  the  white  nests,  which 
are  without  admixture  of  refuse  matter,  and 
of  a  semi-transparent  white  substance,  re- 


sembling isinglass  or  gelatine.  The  red  nests 
are  of  intermediate  appearance  between  the 
white  and  black,  and  are  supposed  to  be  made 
by  the  bird  which  constructs  the  white  nests, 
but  at  a  different  season  of  the  year.  There 
is  a  marked  distinction  in  the  price  of  these 
delicacies;  the  white  nests  sell  for  45X.  the 
"  catty,"  the  red  for  2ox.,  the  black  for  4J.  2^ 

Another  article  of  food  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese  as  economical  and  nourishing  is  the 
trepang  or  dried  sea-slue,  which  is  collected 
in  abundance  amongst  the  reefs,  islands,  and 
bays  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Sooloo  Seas,  and 
of  Palawan. 

Pearls  are  also  largely  dealt  in  at  Labuan ; 
the  smaller  kinds  are  exported  to  India  and 
China  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  being 
used  in  medicine  and  burnt  into  lime  for  the 
rajahs  to  chew  with  their  betel  and  sirih  leal 

Academy. 
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ON  "THE  OTHER  SIDE/* 

Oh  heart,  my  heart,  how  strange  to  yearn  no 
more, 

With  weepings  bitter  for  thy  long-lost 
peace, 

How  strange  to  find  thyself  at  Heaven's  door, 
Where  all  tears  cease. 

In  the  fair  country  where  sin  enters  not, 
And  where  abideth  everlasting  rest. 

Think  you,  my  soul,  your  sins  shall  be  forgot, 
And  ye  $e  blest  ? 

No  more,  no  more  to  hunger  there  for  love. 
No  more  to  thirst  for  blessings  long  denied, 

"  Thy  face  is  foul  with  weeping,"  but  above 
Thou  shalt  be  satisfied  1 

What  shall  it  be  to  feel  all  fair  within  ! 

Pure  as  the  angels  in  the  highest  Heaven  ? 
To  feel  no  more  temptation,  and  no  sin 

That  needs  to  be  forgiven. 

No  more  repining — no  more  vain  regret, 
No  longing  to  lie  down  and  fall  asleep  ; 

Oh  1  heart  —  my  heart,  how  strange  when  ye 
forget 
The  way  to  weep  ! 

Oh  light  divine  that  shineth  from  His  face. 
In  the  fair  country  that  doth  need  no  sun  ! 

Oh  !  happy  sotll  be  thankful  that  thy  race 
Is  well-nigh  run  ! 

Roll  golden  sun,  roll  swiftly  toward  the  west. 
Dawn  happy  day  when  many  woes  shall 
cease. 

Come  quickly  Lord  —  Thy  people  wait  the 
rest 

Of  Thine  abiding  peace. 

Victoria  Magazine. 


HYMN  TO  THE  SAVIOUR. 

Christ  who  art  above  the  sky. 
Teach  me  how  to  live  and  die ;  — 
God  has  sent  me  here  to  be, 
Bom  of  human  kind  like  Thee : 
Thou  hast  gone  before  me  here ; 
Make  my  pathway  safe  and  clear. 

Pure  as  snow  from  taint  of  wrong, 
Thou  hast  felt  temptation  strong : 
Thou  wilt  help  me  firm  to  stand 
When  the  tempter  is  at  hand  : 
Thou  wilt  turn  my  thoughts  to  Thee, 
And  the  thought  of  sin  will  flee. 

When  I  fall,  my  weakness  spare ; 
Saviour,  save  me  from  despair  1 
By  the  mercy-gate  Thou  art, 
Vision  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  I 
If  I  kneel  before  the  gate. 
Thou  wilt  never  cry,  "  Too  late." 


If  I  fall  on  evil  days  ; 

If  the  hope  of  life  delays  ; 

If  my  dear  ones  leave  me  lone ; 

Be  Thou  here  when  they  are  gone : 

Thou  hast  known  what  sorrow  is ; 

Thou  wilt  turn  my  tears  to  bliss. 

So  far  off,  and  yet  so  near, 
Fill  me  with  Thy  presence  here  ! 
By  the  love  that  brought  Thee  down. 
By  the  ancient  cross  and  crown, 
Aid  me  here  to  live  and  die, 
Christ  who  art  above  the  sky. 
Good  Worda.  F.  T.  PaLGRAVH 


ADDRESS  TO  POSTERITY. 
[Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1688,  Fra»d» 
Daniel  Pastorius,  who  may  be  justly  termed  **the 
pioneer  of  German  immigration,"  inscnbed  on  the  rec^ 
ordsof  Germantown,  Pa.,  a  Latin  "Address  to  Pos- 
terity," recently  translated  by  the  poet  Whittier,  which 
we  may  safely  regard  as  specially  addressed  to  oar- 
selves.] 

Hail  to  Posterity  I 
Hail,  future  men  of  Germanopolis  ! 

Let  the  young  generations  yet  to  be 
Look  kindly  upon  this. 
Think  how  your  fathers  left  their  native  land  — 
Dear  German  land  !   O,  sacred  hearts  and 
homes  ! 

And  where  the  wild  beast  roams, 

In  patience  planned 
New  forest  homes  beyond  the  mighty  sea. 

There  undisturbed  and  free 
To  live  as  brothers  of  one  family. 

What  pains  and  cares  befell. 

What  trials  and  what  fears. 
Remember,  and  wherein  we  have  done  well 
Follow  our  footsteps,  men  of  coming  years  I 

Where  we  have  failed  to  do 

Aright,  or  wisely  live. 
Be  warned  by  us,  the  better  way  pursue, 
And  knowing  we  were  human,  even  as  you. 

Pity  us  and  forgive  ! 

Farewell,  posterity ! 

Farewell,  dear  Germany  I 

Forevermore,  farewell ! 


THE  WILD-FLOWER»S  SONG. 

As  I  wandered  in  the  forest. 
The  green  leaves  among, 

I  heard  a  wild-flower 
Singing  a  song  :  — 

"I  slept  in  the  earth 

In  the  silent  night ; 
I  murmured  my  thoughts. 

And  I  felt  delight. 

"  In  the  morning  I  went, 

As  rosy  as  mom. 
To  seek  for  new  joy, 

But  I  met  with  scorn." 

William  Blake. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  GREVILLE  MEMOIRS.* 

We  approach  the  critical  examination 
of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Greville's  journal 
with  a  sense  of  more  than  ordinary  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  attracted  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  :  it  has  been  widely 
circulated,  at  home  and  abroad  :  our  esti- 
mate of  it  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  contemporaries 
in  the  press  ;  and  as  they  have  been, 
we  think,  unduly  prodigal  of  commenda- 
tion, the  invidious  duty  is  forced  upon  us 
of  redressing  the  balance  by  dwelling 
more  on  the  demerits  than  the  merits  of 
the  book.  It  has  raised,  moreover,  a 
question  of  no  slight  importance  to  so- 
ciety :  a  question  which  cannot  be  sum- 
marily set  aside  by  assuming  that,  pro- 
vided people  are  interested  or  amused, 
it  matters  little  or  nothing  what  feelings 
are  wounded,  what  confidence  is  broken, 
or  what  reputations  are  assailed.  The 
very  first  consideration  forced  upon  us 
by  the  perusal  was,  whether  many  of  the 
most  popular  passages  ought  to  have 
been  published  for  the  next  fifty  years  : 
whether  many  ought  not  to  have  been 
wholly  obliterated  or  permanently  sup- 
pressed. But  before  laying  down  and 
applying  what  we  take  to  be  the  sound 
and  received  doctrine  on  these  points, 
we  must  come  to  a  precise  understanding 
as  to  the  position  and  character  of  the 
writer,  the  conditions  or  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  moral  or 
honourable  obligations  imposed  upon 
him. 

Only  two  meagre  paragraphs  are  de- 
voted to  his  biography  by  Mr.  Reeve  : 

Of  the  author  of  these  journals  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  Charles  Cavendish  Fulke 
Grcville  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Charles  Greville  (who  was  grandson  of  the 
fifth  Lord  Warwick),  by  Lady  Charlotte  Cav- 
endish Bentinck,  eldest  daughter  of  William  ! 
Henry,  third  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  who 
filled  many  great  offices  of  State.  He  was 
bora  ou  the  2nd  of  April,  1794.   Much  of  his 

•  The  GrevUU  Aftmoirs :  a  Jonrnal  of  the  Reigns 
^King  Gtorge  1^.  and  Kiug  H^illiam  IV,  By  the 
late  Charles  C.  F.  Greville.  Esq.,  Clerk  o£  the  Council 
of  those  .Sovereigns.  Edited  by  Henry  Reeve,  Regis- 
trar  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  three  volumes.  Lon- 
don, 1874.  Second  Edition. 


childhood  was  spent  at  his  grandfather's 
house  at  Bulstrode.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford ;  but  he 
left  the  university  early,  having  been  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  Earl  Bathurst 
before  he  was  twenty. 

The  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ob- 
tained for  him  early  in  life  the  sinecure  ap- 
pointment of  the  secretarj'ship  of  Jamaica,  the 
duties  of  that  office  being  performed  by 
deputy,  and  likewise  the  reversion  of  the 
clerkship  of  the  council.  He  entered  in  182 1 
upon  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the  council  in 
ordinary,  which  he  discharged  for  nearly  forty 
years.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  Mr.  Grcville  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  house  of  Earl  Granville  in  Bruton  Street, 
and  there,  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1865,  he 
expired. 

He  was  born  in  a  wing  or  side-building 
of  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  which 
had  been  lent  to  his  father  for  a  resi- 
dence. He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Christchurch  on  the  24th  December,  iSio, 
on  the  nomination  of  Canon  Dowdeswell, 
having  entered  as  a  commoner  a  few 
days  before.  He  retained  his  student- 
ship till  December  24th,  1814,  —  as 
long  as  he  could  retain  it  without  taking 
a  B.A.  degree  ;  but  he  resided  or  kept 
only  seven  terms,  from  January  181 1  to 
June  1812 ;  when,  being  then  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  he  became  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Bathurst.  He  also  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  one  of  the  public  offices  ;  we 
believe,  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  always 
regretted  that  his  father's  circumstances 
did  not  allow  of  his  remaining  longer  at 
the  university.  Once  upon  a  time,  point- 
ing out  to  a  lady  the  rooms  he  had  occu- 
pied in  his  undergraduate  days,  he  paused 
before  a  window  from  which  he  and  two 
others  had  dropped  after  the  college-gates 
were  closed,  to  reach  a  spot  where  a 
chaise  and  four  was  waiting  for  them. 
They  dashed  oflE  to  London  to  witness 
the  execution  of  Bellingham,  the  assas- 
sin of  Mr.  Perceval.  Having  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  or  love  of  excitement, 
they  dashed  back  again,  and  were  lucky 
enough  to  escape  discovery. 

His  net  income  from  his  two  offices  ex- 
ceeded 4000/. ;  and  as,  with  little  or  no 
private  fortune,  he  died  worth  30,000/.  he 
was  probably  a  gainer  on  the  turi  He 
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took  to  it  very  early  in  life,  and  was  wont 
to  relate  that,  having  lost  3000/.  which 
be  was  unable  to  pay,  he  applied  to  his 
uncle,  the  duke,  who  readily  lent  him  the 
money.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  funds,  he 
procured  three  new  Bank  of  England 
notes  of  1,000/.  each,  and  presented 
himself  to  discharge  his  debt.  "  Oh,  no, 
Charles,  keep  the  money  by  all  means. 
It  will  bring  you  luck.  I  never  meant  U 
as  a  loan."  Greville  made  some  show 
of  reluctance,  and  unluckily  laid  the  notes 
on  the  table.  He  was  quite  sure,  he  said, 
that  if  he  had  offered  a  bundle  of  dirty 
notes,  or  a  cheque,  the  duke  would  have 
refused  still,  but  the  bright,  clean  notes 
were  too  much  for  his  Grace,  who  placed 
them,  neatly  folded,  in  his  pocket-book, 
saying,  "  Well,  Charles,  since  you  insist 
upon  it  —  but  whenever  you  have  a  bad 
time  of  it,  come  to  me." 

Moralizing  on  Lord  Bathurst's  death, 
in  1834,  after  describing  him  as  a  very 
amiable  man,  with  a  good  understanding, 
Greville  sets  down : 

I  was  Lord  Bathurst*s  private  secretary  for 
several  years,  but  so  far  from  feeling  any 
obligation  to  him,  I  always  consider  his  mis- 
taken kindness  in  giving  me  that  post  as  the 
source  of  all  my  misfortunes  and  the  cause  of 
my  present  condition.  He  never  thought  fit 
to  employ  me,  never  associated  me  with  the 
interests  and  the  business  of  his  office,  and 
consequently  abandoned  me  at  the  age  of 
^ghteen  to  that  life  of  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion from  which  I  might  have  been  saved  had 
he  felt  that  my  future  prospects  in  life,  my 
character  and  talents,  depended  in  great 
measure  upon  the  direction  which  was  at  that 
moment  given  to  my  mind. 

When  the  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  named  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
chose  for  his  secretary  Mr.  Lyddel,  "  a 
very  genteel  pretty  young  fellow,  but  not 
a  man  of  business  "  (this  is  his  lordship's 
description),  and  addressed  him  thus  : 
**Sir,  you  will  receive  the  emoluments  of 
your  place,  but  I  will  do  the  business 
myself."  It  is  not  recorded  that  Mr.  Lyd- 
del went  astray,  and  attributed  his  aber- 
rations to  Lord  Chesterfield.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  heads  of  noble  or  prince- 
ly houses,  in  which  young  men  of  family 
were  bred  up,  were  expected  to  keep  an 


eye  to  their  morals  as  well  as  their  man' 
ners  ;  but  it  was  a  little  too  much  to  ex- 
pect a  cabinet-minister  to  direct  the 
studies  or  pursuits  of  a  private  secretary 
fresh  from  Christchurch,  singularly  pre- 
cocious for  his  years,  with  an  approving 
uncle  and  a  (we  presume)  not  disapprov- 
ing father  to  look  after  him.  By  way  of 
consolatory  assurance  to  the  families  of 
other  people,  Mr.  Reeve  states  that  "  the 
journals  contain  absolutely  nothing  relat- 
ing to  his  own  family."  They  contain 
a  carefully-composed  character  of  his 
father,  who  died  in  1832 :  a  short  graphic 
outline  of  his  paternal  grandfather  and 
grandmother ;  and  several  allusions  to 
his  mother,  who  died  in  July  1863,  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year.  Shortly  before  her 
death,  a  celebrated  spiritualist,  never 
dreaming  that  a  man  of  his  age  could 
have  a  mother  living,  told  him,  at  a  si- 
ance,  that  her  spirit  was  in  attendance, 
and  ready  to  answer  any  question  he 
might  wish  to  ask.  He  coolly  replied 
that  this  was  needless,  as  he  had  been 
conversing  with  her  in  the  flesh  only  two 
hours  before.  She  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable personal  attractions,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  took  much  pleasure 
in  her  society. 

It  was  all  very  well  in  moments  of  de- 
spondency, after  a  black  Monday  at  Tat- 
tersairs  or  when  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
to  lament  the  want  of  a  mentor  or  good 
angel  in  the  shape  of  an  old  Tory  states- 
man ;  or  to  exclaim  that,  like  the  bard, 

He  was  bom  for  much  more,  and  in  happier 
times 

His  soul  would  have  burned  with  a  holier 
flame. 

The  direction  was  already  given  to  his 
mind :  the  taint  or  tendency  was  too 
deeply  ingrained  to  be  eradicated  ;  and 
Lord  Bathurst  may  be  excused  for  not 
discerning  a  capacity  for  better  things  in 
a  man  to  whom  the  management  of  a 
royal  racing-establishment  was  one  of  the 
noblest  objects  of  ambition  at  twenty-six. 

February  z^rd^  1 821.  —  Yesterday  the  Duke 
of  York  proposed  to  me  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  his  horses,  which  I  accepted.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  kind  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposed  it 
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March  —  I  have  experienced  a  great 
proof  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  In  the 
coarse  of  three  weeks  I  have  attained  the 
three  things  which  I  have  most  desired  in  the 
world  for  years  past,  and  upon  the  whole  I  do 
not  feel  that  my  happiness  is  at  all  increased ; 
perhaps  if  it  were  not  for  one  cause  it  might 
be,  but  until  that  ceases  to  exist  it  is  in  vain 
that  I  acquire  every  other  advantage  or  possess 
the  means  of  amusement 

March  22nd.  —  I  was  sworn  in  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  kissed  hands  at  a  council 
at  Carlton  House  yesterday  morning  as  clerk 
of  the  coundL 

Two  of  these  three  things  are  obvious ; 
the  third  is  left  in  doubt.  He  told  a  lady 
who  saw  the  journal  in  MS.  that  the  one 
cause  was  an  unrequited  attachment ; 
"  but,"  he  added,  "  it  was  best  for  me  as 
it  turned  out."  He  was  sadly  compro- 
mised in  a  subsequent  love-affair  which 
led  to  a  divorce,  and  left  him  a  store  of 
depressing  memories  embittered  by  re- 
morse. He  had  ample  reason  more  than 
once  to  exclaim  with  Edgar  — 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 

Daring  most  of  the  time  covered  by 
the  first  and  second  volumes,  he  lived 
almost  exclusively  with  the  ^lile  of  the 
sporting  and  fashionable  world  —  with 
the  women  who  ruled  Almack's  when 
Almack's  was  a  power,  and  the  men 
who  congregated  in  the  bay-window  at 
White's,  when  White's  was  a  sovereign 
authority  on  manners,  equipage  and 
dress.  His  Egeria  was  Madame  de  Lie- 
ven,  and  his  oracle  Henry  (Lord)  de  Ros. 
As  to  friendship,  he  probably  agreed  with 
Selwyn,  "  When  I  lose  a  friend,  I  go  to 
White's  and  get  another."  He  imbibed 
the  prejudices  and  spoke  the  language  of 
his  clique  :  as  when  he  "  admires  "  an  op- 
ulent and  well-connected  family,  at  whose 
country  house  he  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
for  presenting  a  specimen  of  "  contented 
mediocrity  ;  "  or  when  he  calls  the  cor- 
onation peers  of  1830  "a  horribly  low 
set;"*  or  speaks  of  Rogers'  "Human 

*  The  Marquis  of  Headfort,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  the 
Eari  of  Duninore,  and  the  Earl  Ludlow  were  created 
barons  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  nine  commoners 
•ere  elevated  to  the  peerage:— Mr.  Fox  Maule 
(Panmore);    Admiralt  afterwards    £arl»  r./i^n 


Life  "  as  a  failure,  and  Luttrell's  "  Letters 
to  Julia  "  as  a  success,  although  "  Human 
Life "  abounds  in  genuine  poetry,  and 
"  Letters  to  Julia,"  nicknamed  "  Letters 
from  a  Dandy  to  a  Dolly,"  are  merely 
clever  sketches  of  society  in  verse.  The 
fastidious  aristocrat  stands  confessed  in 
such  passages  as  these  :  — 

London^  February  22nd,  1833. — Dined  yes- 
terday with  Fortunatus  Dwarris,  who  was 
counsel  to  the  Board  of  Health  ;  one  of  those 
dinners  that  people  in  that  class  of  society 
put  themselves  in  an  agony  to  give,  and  gen- 
erally their  guests  in  as  great  an  agony  to 
partake  of. 

January  2nd,  1831.  —  Came  up  to  town 
yesterday  to  dine  with  the  Villiers  at  a  dinner 
of  clever  men,  got  up  at  the  Athenaeum,  and 
was  extremely  bored.  The  original  party  was 
broken  up  by  various  excuses,  and  the  vacan- 
cies supplied  by  men  none  of  whom  I  knew. 
There  were  Poulctt  Thomson,  three  Villiers, 
Taylor,  Young,  whom  I  knew;  the  rest  I 
never  saw  before — duller,  Romilly,  Senior, 
Maule,  a  man  whose  name  I  forget,  and 
Walker,  a  police  magistrate,  all  men  of  more 
or  less  talent  and  information,  and  altogether 
producing  anything  but  an  agreeable  party. 
...  I  am  very  sure  that  dinners  of  all  fools 
have  as  good  a  chance  of  being  agreeable  as 
dinners  of  all  clever  people ;  at  least  the 
former  are  often  gay,  and  the  latter  arc  fre- 
quently heavy.  Nonsense  and  folly  gilded 
over  with  good  breeding  and  /cs  usages  du 
monde  produce  often  more  agreeable  results 
than  a  collection  of  rude,  awkward  intellectual 
powers. 

The  reflections  are  just.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention is,  that  Charles  Duller,  John 
(Lord)  Romilly,  Senior,  Maule  (Sir  Wil- 
liam), and  Walker  (author  of  "  The  Orig- 
inal "),  were,  one  and  all,  personally  un- 
known to  him  in  1831.  He  never  so 
much  as  saw  Macaulay  till  the  year  fol- 
lowing, although  Macaulay  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  Cambridge  fame)  had  flashed  into 
full  metropolitan  celebrity  by  bis  article 
on  Milton  in  1825. 

(Oakeley);  Sir  George  Bampfylde  (Poltimore);  Sir 
1  Paul  Lawley  (Wenlock) ;  Sir  Edward  Lloyd  (Mostyn) ; 
I  Colonel  Berkeley  (Segrave) ;  Mr.  Chichester,  grandson 
of  the  second  Marquis  of  Donegal  (Templemore) ;  and 
Colonel  Hughes  (Dinorben).  Here  are  thirteen  heads 
of  families  contemptuously  disposed  of  in  a  sentence. 
They  were  in  reality  a  more  than  ordinarily  distia*^ 
guiabedset. 
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Fifty  years  since  the  two  great  parties 
were  separated  by  a  strict  line  of  demar- 
cation, except  on  neutral  ground  like 
Almack's,  and  for  some  years  after  his 
entrance  into  the  great  world,  Greville 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  ** herded" 
principally  with  the  Tories.  His  brother, 
Al<2:ernon,  was  private  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  another  high-Tory 
tie,  which  had  no  slight  influence  on  his 
early  opinions.  As  he  advanced  in  life 
he  widened  his  circle  and  gladly  availed 
himself  of  his  numerous  opportunities  to 
cultivate  intimacy  with  men  of  intellect- 
ual mark  of  every  class.  Gradually,  by 
dint  of  tact,  temper,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience, he  acquired  so  high  a  character 
for  judgment,  that  he  became  the  popu- 
lar referee,  not  only  in  affairs  of  honour, 
but  in  differences  of  all  sorts,  social,  lit- 
erary, and  political.  Although  termed 
the  **  Cruncher,"  from  his  habitual  tone, 
he  seemed  naturally  a  kind-hearted  man, 
with  a  wide  range  of  sympathies,  and  an 
unfeigned  disinterested  eagerness  to  ren- 
der useful  services  and  oblige.  Such,  at 
least,  prior  to  these  posthumous  indica- 
tions of  character,  was  the  impression  of 
those  who  knew  him  best ;  and  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  Gawain,  as  drawn  by  the 
Messrs.  Whistlecraft  in  1813,  might  have 
passed  for  a  flattering  likeness  of  Gre- 
ville in  his  prime  :  — 

On  every  point,  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 
His  judgment,  and  his  prudence,  and  his  wit, 
Were  deem'd  the  very  touchstone  and  the  test 
Of  what  wa^ proper,  graceful,  just,  and  fit : 
A  word  from  him  set  everything  at  rest, 
His  short  decisions  never  failed  to  hit ; 
His  silence,  his  reserve,  his  inattention, 
Were  felt  as  the  severest  reprehension. 

His  memory  was  the  magazine  and  hoard 
Where  claims  and  grievances,  from  year  to 
year, 

And  confidences  and  complaints  were  stored. 
From  dame  and  knight,  from  damsel,  boor, 
and  peer. 

LovM  by  his  friends  and  trusted  by  his  lord, 
A  generous  courtier,  secret  and  sincere, 
Adviser-general  to  the  whole  community. 
He  serv'd  his  friend,  ^ut  watched  his  opportu- 
nity.* 

*  "Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  Na- 
tional Work.  By  William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of 
Stow-Mnrket,  in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers.'* 
John  Murray.  1817.  Canto  i.,  verses  touv.  and  xxr. 
In  an  entry  of  June  21.  1818,  Greville  sets  down :  —  •'I 
dined  at  Holland  House  last  Thursday.  The  party 
consisted  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Frere,  and  Mrt. 
Ticmcy  and  her  son.  After  dinner  Mr.  Frere  repeated 
to  us  a  great  deal  of  that  part  of  *' Whistlecraft" 
which  is  not  yet  published.  I  laiM^hed  whenever  I 
cou!d,  but  as  I  have  never  read  the  hrst  part,  and  did 
not  understand  the  second,  I  was  not  to  much  flTiwt^ 
—      --^  of  tht  comp«ny." 


Some  clever  verses  in  a  less  favourable 
tone  that  appeared  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before  his  death,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  uniformly  successful  or 
satisfactory  as  a  referee.  We  give  a 
specimen : 

Greville*s  freaks  invite  my  song, 

Greville  always  in  the  wrong ; 

Ever  plotting,  ever  peddling. 

Master  of  all  sorts  of  meddling. 

Does  a  lady  make  a  slip 

In  morality  or  scrip, 

Is  a  Quarrel  to  be  made  up. 

Or  a  balance  to  be  paid  up, 

Does  a  husband  (wicked  wight) 

Stay  out  very  late  at  nisht, 

Is  a  note  to  be  convey'd 

Without  bustle  or  parade. 

To  the  Turk,  the  Czar,  or  Devil  — 

Ring  the  bell  and  send  for  Greville. 

In  1845  he  published  a  work  which 
fully  justified  him  in  thinking  that  he 
might  have  achieved  distinction  in  a 
higher  arena  had  he  not  misemployed  or 
frittered  away  the  talents  with  which  God 
had  gifted  him.  It  is  remarkable  for 
breadth  and  soundness  of  view,  good  ar- 
rangement, complete  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  clear  natural  style,  occasioa- 
ally  rising  into  eloquence.* 

All  things  considered,  few  men  could 
be  better  qualified  for  producing  a  valua- 
ble and  suggestive  record  of  passing 
impressions  and  events.  In  common, 
therefore,  with  the  whole  round  of  his 
acquaintance,  we  looked  forward  to  the 
publication  of  his  journal  as  to  a  new 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  a  rich 
contribution  to  history,  a  repertory  of 
observation  and  reflection,  a  fund  of 
anecdote  and  wit.  Any  lurking  fear  or 
suspicion  that  might  have  been  enter- 
tained of  the  anticipated  revelations  was 
dispelled  by  the  official  position,  high 
character,  and  established  reputation  of 
the  editor,  whose  name  was  accepted  as 
an  ample  guarantee  that  the  soundest  dis- 
cretion would  be  exercised  throughout, 
and  that  no  rule  of  taste  or  conventional 
propriety,  much  less  any  obligation  of 
honour  or  principle,  would  be  trans- 
gressed. Never,  therefore,  was  surprise 
greater  than  ours  when  we  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  these  vol- 
umes, and  learnt  from  the  storm  of  social 
reprobation  which  they  called  forth  that 

*  *'  Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ire- 
land." One  vol.,  8va,  pp.  373*  i^S-  This  book 
speedily  reached  a  second  edition,  but,  beiofc  published 
anonymously,  seems  to  have  eso^d  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Reeve,  who  does  not  mention  it,  although  it  constitutes 
Grevilie's  best  claim  to  authority  as  a  political  writer 
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the  almost  universal  impressioD  of  Gre- 
ville's  surviving  friends  and  acquaintance 
was  as  unfavourable  and  painful  as  our 
own.  It  may  have  been  —  we  believe  It 
was  —  the  result  of  some  unaccountable 
misapprehension  of  instructions  or  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  editor ;  but  be 
the  cause  what  it  may,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring — what  we  shall  pres- 
ently prove  in  detail  —  that  the  publica- 
tion, taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  which  no 
well-constituted  mind  can  regard  without 
indignation  and  regret. 

Mr.  Reeve  states  in  a  preface  that  Gre- 
ville  left  the  time  of  publication  to  his 
discretion,  "  merely  remarking  that  me- 
moirs of  this  kind  ought  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, to  be  locked  up  till  they  had  lost  their 
principal  interest  by  the  death  of  all  those 
who  bad  taken  any  part  in  the  events  they 
describe.''  Is  this  not  much  the  same  as 
saving  that  they  ought  not  to  be  locked  up 
till  those  who  might  be  annoyed  or  in- 
jured by  them  are  dead  ?  In  the  preface 
Mr.  Reeve  also  states  (what  we  fully  be- 
lieve) that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust, 
be  has  been  guided  by  no  other  motive 
than  the  desire  to  act  in  strict  conformity 
with  his  (Greville's)  own  wishes  and  in- 
structions. "He  himself,  it  should  be 
said,  had  frequently  revised  them  with 
great  care.  He  had  studiously  omitted 
and  erased  passages  relating  to  private 
persons  or  affairs,  which  could  onl^*  serve 
to  gratify  the  love  of  idle  gossip  and 
scandal." 

The  journal  is  contained  in  ninety-one 
manuscript  volumes,  or  copy-books.  It 
is  broken  by  frequent  chasms  (one  of 
eight  or  tea  years),  and  it  was  discontin- 
ued some  ycsirs  prior  to  his  retirement 
from  his  official  life.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  he  was  much  troubled  in  his  mind 
about  the  journal :  being  undecided  what 
to  do  with  it,  and  apprehensive  that  por- 
tions ought  not  to  see  the  light  during  the 
living  generation,  or  the  next,  or  not  at  all. 
He  stated  repeatedly  that  he  did  not  feel 
equal  to  a  complete  revisal.  He  would 
occasiooaily  take  up  a  volume  and  make 
a  correction  or  a  note ;  and  we  could 
specify  two  important  erasures  suggested 
by  one  of  the  friends  to  whom  the  manu- 
script bad  been  lent.  On  being  re- 
minded that  he  had  been  unjust  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst  (with  whom  he  had 
always  Uved  in  the  closest  intimacy),  he 
said  he  really  did  not  remember  the 
passages  in  question,  which  (he  added) 
most  have  been  written  long  ago,  and  he 
intimated  a  wish  that  they  should  be 
•track  out ;  which  they  would  have  been 


had  he  lived  a  few  days  longer.  We 
shall  call  attention,  as  we  proceed,  to 
many  others  which  could  not  have  es- 
caped the  carefully  revising  hand. 

If  Greville  had  lived  till  1874,  would  he 
have  published  his  journal  as  it  has  been 
published  ?  Would  he  have  been  justified 
in  so  doing  ?  If  not,  in  what  respect  does 
the  position  of  his  donee  or  literary  rep- 
resentative differ  from  his  own  ?  The 
responsibility  must  rest  somewhere  ;  and 
the  essential  point  is  not  that  the  journal- 
ist is  dead,  but  that  the  widows,  sons, 
daughters,  and  other  near  relatives  or  at- 
tached friends  of  the  persons  offensively 
introduced  (in  numerous  instances  the 
persons  themselves)  are  alive.  If  (which 
we  doubt)  he  really  meant  the  publication 
to  take  place  so  soon  after  his  own  per- 
sonal responsibilitv  was  removed  by 
death,  he  would  fall  strictly  within  the 
principle  (we  do  not  say,  the  letter)  of  the 
famous  sarcasm  levelled  by  Dr.  Johnson 
against  Bolingbroke :  "  Sir,  he  was  a 
scoundrel  and  a  coward  ;  a  scoundrel  for 
charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion 
and  morality :  a  coward  because  he  had 
not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left 
half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to 
draw  the  trigger  after  his  death."  ♦ 

A  man  cannot  bestow  or  bequeath  a 
legal  or  equitable  right  he  never  pos- 
sessed. No  one,  morally  speaking,  has 
a  right  to  take  notes  of  tne  private  con- 
versation of  another,  great  or  small,  with- 
out his  or  her  knowledge  or  consent; 
much  less  to  publish  them,  or  leave  them 
for  publication  at  any  time.  Shortly 
after  Colonel  Gurwood's  death,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  informed  by  Sir 
Charles  Smith  that  Gurwood  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  notes  of  conversations 
with  the  duke  on  military  subjects.  The 
duke  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
unwarrantable  nature  of  the  proceeding, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gurwood 
requesting  that  the  notes  might  be  given 
up  or  destroyed  ;  remarking  that  her  hus- 
band was  no  more  justified  in  taking  such 
notes  without  his  (the  duke's)  knowledge 
than  in  placing  a  shorthand  writer  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  his  dining-room.  It 
turned  out  that  Gurwood,  a  fortnight  be- 
fore his  death,  spontaneously  and  from 
the  pure  spirit  of  honour,  had  burned  the 
notes,  although,  from  the  limited  range  of 
topics,  they  were  as  inoffeosive  as  notes 
could  be. 

*  BoswelPs  *' Tohnson,"  ch.  xl  BolingbroWf 
**  Philosophical  Works,"  edited  by  Darid  Mallet^  wer« 
published  in  March,  1754,  a  iew  days  beior*  this  Mr* 
casm  was  attered. 
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There  cannot  be  a  stronger  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  questions  have 
invariably  been  judged.  Besides,  many 
of  Greville*s  notes  relate  to  proceedings 
in  council  which  he  had  sworn  to  keep 
secret.  A  privileged  or  official  position, 
inviting  the  careless  confidence  of  the 
great,  is  one  which  no  man  of  proper 
Feeling  would  knowingly  abuse  ;  and  Mr. 
Reeve  suggests  rather  an  aggravation 
than  a  palliation  when,  after  dwelling  on 
the  liability  of  those  who  fill  the  most  ex- 
alted stations  to  the  judgment  of  contem- 
poraries and  posterity,  he  lays  down : 
"  Every  act,  almost  every  thought,  which 
is  brought  home  to  them,  leaves  its 
mark,  and  those  who  come  after  them 
cannot  complain  that  this  mark  is  as  in- 
delible as  their  fame."  Is  this  a  justifi- 
cation for  noting  down  every  unguarded 
word  they  mav  let  drop,  for  depreciating 
nine-tenths  ot  the  public  men  with  whom 
the  diarist  comes  in  contact,  for  imputing 
the  basest  motives  to  statesmen,  and 
heaping  the  grossest  epithets  of  abuse  on 
kings  ?  If  the  marks  are  to  be  indelible, 
there  ought  surely  to  be  a  proportionate 
amount  of  caution  in  affixing  them. 

We  begin  with  a  class  of  notes  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  of- 
ficial duty,  loyalty,  or  good  faith. 

January  \2ih^  1829.  —  Lord  Mount  Charles 
came  to  me  this  morning  and  consulted  me 
about  resigning  his  seat  at  the  Treasur)r. 

He  then  talked  to  me  about  Knighton, 
whom  the  king  abhors  with  a  detestation  that 
could  hardly  be  described.  He  is  afraid  of 
him,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  hates  him  so 
bitterly.  When  alone  with  him  he  is  more 
civil,  but  when  others  are  present  (the  family, 
for  instance)  he  delights  in  saying  the  most 
mortifying  and  disagreeable  things  to  him. 
He' would  give  the  world  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  to  have  either  Taylor  or  Mount  Charles 
instead,  to  whom  he  has  offered  the  place 
over  and  over  again,  but  Mount  Charles  not 
only  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  often  took 
Knighton's  part  with  the  king.  He  says  that 
his  language  about  Knighton  is  sometimes  of 
the  most  unmeasured  violence  —  wishes  he 
was  dead,  and  one  day  when  the  door  was 
open,  so  that  the  pages  could  hear,  he  said, 
•*  I  wish  to  God  somebody  would  assassinate 
Knighton."  In  this  way  ne  always  speaks  of 
him  and  uses  him.  Knighton  is  greatly  an- 
noyed at  it,  and  is  very  seldom  there.  Still  it 
appears  there  is  ,some  secret  chain  which 
bmds  them  together,  and  which  compels  the 
king  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  a  man  whom 
he  detests,  and  induces  Knighton  to  remain 
in  spite  of  so  much  hatred  and  ill-usage.  The 
king's  indolence  is  so  great  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  him  to  do  even  the  most 
ordinary  business,  and  Knighton  is  still  the 


only  man  who  can  prevail  on  him  to  siga 
papers,  &c.  His  greatest  delight  is  to  make 
those  who  have  business  to  transact  with  him, 
or  to  lay  papers  before  him,  wait  in  his  ante- 
room while  he  is  lounging  with  Mount  Charles 
or  anybody,  talking  of  horses  or  any  trivial 
matter ;  and  when  he  is  told,  "  Sir,  there  is 
Watson  waiting,"  &c.,  he  replies,  "  Damn 
Watson  ;  let  him  wait."  He  does  it  on  pur- 
pose, and  likes  it. 

We  need  hardly  say  (although  Mr. 
Reeve  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
identity)  that  Lord  Mount  Charles  is  the 
present  Marquis  of  Conynghara.  He 
comes  to  consult  Greville  about  a  per- 
sonal matter,  and  then  drops  into  famil- 
iar conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  tells  things  which  he  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  told  could  he  have  sus- 
pected or  guessed  that  they  would  be 
noted  down  and  the  worst  possible  inter- 
pretation put  upon  them.  The  diary  pro- 
ceeds :  —  * 

This  account  corresponds  with  all  I  have 
before  heard,  and  confirms  the  opinion  I  have 
long  had,  that  a  more  contemptible,  cowardly, 
selfish,  unfeeling  dog  does  not  exist  than  this 
king,  on  whom  such  flattery  is  constantly  lav- 
ished. 

Greville  was  actually  engaged  in  col- 
lecting charges  against  the  Conyngham 
family,  in  the  least  defensible  manner, 
about  the  very  time  when  he  was  encour- 
aging the  blind  confidence  of  Lord  Mount 
Chanes.  Henri  Heine  (in  reference  to 
the  familiar  axiom)  said  that  a  hero  is 
not  a  hero  to  his  valet,  because  the  valet 
is  a  valet,  not  because  the  hero  is  not  a 
hero.* 

But  Greville  seems  to  think  that  the 
valet  point  of  view  is  the  best  for  forming 
a  due  appreciation  of  a  king :  — 

Augtisi  2^h^  1828.  —  I  met  Bachelor,  the 
poor  Duke  of  York's  old  servant,  and  now 
the  king's  valet  de  chambre^  and  he  told  me 
some  curious  things  about  the  interior  of  the 
palace  ;  but  he  is  coming  to  call  on  me,  and 
I  will  write  down  what  he  tells  me  then. 

On  the  i6th  of  the  following  month  he 
sends  for  Bachelor  and  has  a  long  talk. 

*  This  saving  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Carlyle  in  "  Social 
Pressure,"  bv  the  author  of  **  Friends  in  CouncU." 
This  thoughtful  and  agreeable  book  contains  an  essay 
on  "  Over-Publicity^"  which  concludes  by  saying  that 
*'  this  extreme  publicity  is  a  snare  and  a  temptation  for 
the  great ;  that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  just  privacy  of 
private  life;  that  it  furnishes  a  worthless  occupation 
tor  mankind  in  j^eneral ;  and  that  it  is  unwholesome, 
tedious,  detractive,  indelicate,  and  indecorous."  We 
know  no  more  flagrant  case  of  over-publicity  than  th^ 
Greville  Memoirs.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  a  sati»> 
faction  to  her  Majesty  to  know  that  the  present  clerk 
of  the  Privy  Council  is  not  likely  to  imitate  the  bad 
practices  of  nis  predecessor. 
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On  the  13th  of  May,  1829,  Bachelor  called 
and  sat  with  him  an  hour,  telling  all 
sorts  of  details  concerning  the  interior  of 
Windsor  and  St.  James."  The  old  valet 
must  have  been  given  to  repetition,  and 
the  diarist  to  forgetfulness,  for  many  of 
these  are  printed  twice  over.  A  single 
specimen  will  suffice : 

The  influence  of  Knighton  and  that  of  Lady 
Conyngham  continue  as  great  as  ever ;  nothing 
can  be  done  but  by  their  permission,  and  they 
understand  one  another  and  play  into  each 
other^s  hands.  Knighton  opposes  every  kind 
of  expense,  except  that  which  is  lavished  on 
her.  The  wealth  she  has  accumulated  by  sav- 
ings and  presents  must  be  enormous.  The 
king  continues  to  heap  all  kinds  of  presents 
upon  her,  and  she  lives  at  his  expense ;  they 
do  not  possess  a  servant ;  even  Lord  Conyn^- 
ham*s  valet  de  ckambre  is  not  properly  their 
servant.  They  all  have  situations  in  the  king^s 
household,  from  which  they  receive  their  pay, 
while  they  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
Conynghams.  They  dine  eiHry  day  while  in 
London  at  St  James's,  and  when  they  give  a 
dinner  it  is  cooked  at  St.  James's  and  brought 
up  to  Hamilton  Place  in  hackney-coaches  and 
in  machines  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  ; 
there  is  merely  a  fire  lit  in  their  kitchen  for 
such  thing  as  must  be  heated  on  the  spot. 

These  details,  like  the  story  of  the 
loaded  waggons  leaving  Windsor  every 
ni^ht,  are  a  palpable  exaggeration  of  a 
current  scandal  which  it  could  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  revive.  We  are  subse- 
quently told  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  that  **  when  the  king  died, 
they  found  10,000/.  in  his  boxes,  and 
money  scattered  about  everywhere  ;  that 
there  were  about  500  pocket-books,  of 
different  dates,  and  in  every  one  money 
—  guineas,  one-pound  notes,  one,  two,  or 
three  in  each  ;  there  never  was  anything 
like  the  quantity  of  trinkets  and  traps 
they  found."  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  contents  of  these  pocket-books 
would  have  been  more  tem.pting  and 
available  objects  of  plunder  than  the 
bulky  articles  which  it  required  waggons 
to  convey.  There  was  a  caricature  repre- 
senting a  stout  lady  engaged  in  remov- 
ing a  stuffed  camelopard,  which  is  not 
much  more  improbable  than  the  convey- 
ance of  the  dinners  in  hackney-coaches 
and  machines. 

The  day  after  Greville  had  received  a 
special  mark  of  kindness  from  the  king, 
kc  sets  down  :  — 

He  sleeps  very  ill,  and  rings  his  bell  forty 
times  in  the  night.  If  he  wants  to  know  the 
hour,  though  a  watch  hangs  close  to  him,  he 
iktii  have  his  valet  de  diambre  down  rather  than 


turn  his  head  to  look  at  it  The  same  thing 
if  he  wants  a  glass  of  water  ;  he  won't  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  get  it  His  valets  are  nearly 
destroyed. 

This  is  cited  as  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  king's  selfishness  :  yet  it  was  notori- 
ous, from  the  nature  01  his  complaints, 
that  there  were  times  when  the  slightest 
exertion  or  change  of  position  would 
bring  on  an  access  of  pain.  What  is  the 
use  of  royal  establishments  of  servants, 
if  they  are  to  do  nothing  which  their 
master  might  do  for  himself  ?  Why 
should  they  not  be  used  as  what  they  are 
—  superfluities?  As  for  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  forty  times  in  the  night,  and  the 
valets  being  nearly  destroyed,  these  must 
be  classed  among  those  exaggerations  of 
language  which  so  constantly  inspire  dis* 
trust. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Greville,  on  one 
occasion,  sends  for  the  king's  valet,  and  on 
another  calls  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  these  details.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  gentleman  in  private  life 
who  should  send  for  the  valet  of  a  friend 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  noting 
down  that  friend's  maladies  and  weak- 
nesses ?  Yet  where  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cases  ?  except,  indeed,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  diarist,  who,  besides 
being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Conyng- 
ham family,  was  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  court,  and  could  have  given  ample 
evidence,  in  the  shape  of  repeated  acts  of 
kindness,  that  it  was  not  all  made  up  of 
selfishness  :  » 

December  18/A,  1821.  —  I  came  to  town, 
went  to  Brighton  yesterday  for  a  council.  I 
was  lodged  in  the  Pavilion  and  dined  with  the 
king. 

March  igth,  —  17th,  — I  received  a  message 
from  the  king,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  sorry  I 
had  not  dined  with  him  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Windsor,  that  he  had  intended  to  ask  me,  but 
finding  that  all  the  ministers  dined  there  ex- 
cept EUenborough,  he  had  let  me  go,  that 
Ellenborough  might  not  be  the  only  man  not 
invited,  and  "  he  would  be  damned  if  Ellen- 
borough  ever  should  dine  in  his  house." 

Swearing  was  then  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  this  act  of  considerate  courtesy 
was  not  affected  by  the  expletive,  evi- 
dently noted  down  to  excite  a  prejudice, 
like  the  incident  of  the  Sailor  King  re- 
marking, "  This  is  a  d — d  bad  pen  you 
have  given  me  ; "  or  that  of  George  IV. 
asking  the  clerk  of  the  council,  aside  at 
the  council-table,  whether  he  was  for  the 
horse  or  the  mare  —  doing  (as  his  Maj- 
esty observed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
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"  a  bit  of  Newmarket "  —  probably  whilst 
some  formal  document  was  before  the 
board.  Greville  must  have  heard  a  story 
highly  creditable  to  George  IV.,  which 
better  merited  a  place  in  his  journal  than 
many  which  he  has  set  down.  When 
Romeo  Coates  was  in  the  height  of  his 
notoriety,  some  wag  sent  him  an  invita- 
tion to  a  party  at  Carlton  House.  He 
went,  unconscious  of  the  trick,  of  which, 
fortunately,  the  regent  got  timely  notice, 
and  gracefully  turned  the  tables  by  de- 
siring Coates 'to  be  presented,  and  giving 
him  the  most  flattering  reception  as  an 
invited  and  welcome  euest.  Mr.  Mey- 
nell  Ingram,  of  Temple  Newsham,  was 
staying  with  his  aunt  (the  Marchioness 
of  Hertford)  at  the  Pavilion,  when  a  large 
party  was  expected  from  London  to  dine 
and  sleep.  He  was  taken  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  all  the  bedrooms  by 
the  regent,  who  remarked,  "You  see, 
Hugo,  my  boy,  when  fellows  come  all  the 
way  from  town  to  visit  one,  they  expect 
to  be  made  comfortable."  * 

It  was  not  in  idle  mockery  that  George 
IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  termed 
the  first  gentleman  of  the  age,  and  his 
Majesty  had  been  so  well  abused  already, 
that  Greville  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  defending  him  than  in  trying 
to  outdo  in  prose  the  poetic  virulence  of 
Moore,  who,  besides  direct  attacks  like 
the  "  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan," 
gives  vent  to  it  in  places  where  we  should 
least  expect  to  meet  with  it  Few  of  the 
dames  or  damsels  who  warble  the  beauti- 
ful melody,  "When  first  I  met  thee, 
warm  and  young,"  and  pour  their  whole 
souls  into  the  concluding  verse,  are 
aware  that  they  are  personifying  Erin 
and  apostrophizing  George  IV.: 

Go,  go,  'tis  vain  to  curse, 
*Tis  weakness  to  upbraid  thee  ; 
Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse 
Than  guilt  and  shame  have  made  thee. 

The  scattered  accounts  of  William  IV. 
with  the  comments  on  his  conduct  and 
estimates  of  his  character,  although  ca- 
pricious and  contradictory,  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  leave  a  bad  impression  on 
the  whole.  The  first  entry  after  the 
accession  runs  thus  : 

Never  was  elevation  like  that  of  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  His  life  has  been  hitherto  passed 
in  obscurity  and  neglect,  in  miserable  poverty, 
surroundea  by  a  numerous  progeny  of  bas- 
tards, without  consideration  or  f  rienos,  and  he 
was  ridiculous  from  his  grotesque  ways  and 
little  meddling  curiosity. 

*  JSx  rtUUumg  Mr.  Meynell  lagraiBi 


Turning  back  to  an  entry  of  1827,  re- 
lating to  the  formation  of  Canning's  ad- 
ministration, we  find  — 

His  (Canning's)  first  measure  was,  however, 
very  judicious  —  that  of  appointing  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  lord  high  admiral ;  nothing 
served  so  much  to  disconcert  his  opponents. 

How  could  this  be,  if  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  without  consideration  or 
friends  ? 

In  imitation  of  St.  Simon  and  with 
questionable  taste,  for  the  word  sounds 
coarser  in  modern  English  than  in  the 
seventeenth-century  French,  Greville  con- 
stantly speaks  of  the  Fiizclarences  as 
the  bastards  or  b&tards.  But  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  them,  and  had  no 
compunction  of  conscience  in  laying 
them  under  frequent  contribution  for  his 
diary.  Thus,  on  his  way  to  the  Ascot 
course  (June  1835),  he  overtook  Lord 
Adolphus,  who  rode  with  him,  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  his  father's  habits  and 
state  of  mind.  As  this  entry  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  we  shall  only 
extract  a  sentence : 

After  breakfast  he  reads  the  Times  and 
Morning  Posty  commenting  aloud  on  what  be 
reads  in  very  plain  terms,  and  sometimes  they 
hear  "That's  a  damned  lie,"  or  some  such 
remark,  without  knowing  to  what  it  applies. 

On  July  30th,  1830,  Greville  writes  : 
"  I  tremble  for  him  (the  king) :  at  present 
he  is  only  a  mountebank,  but  he  bids 
fair  to  be  a  maniac."  Within  less  than 
four  months,  all  fears  and  doubts  were 
seemingly  at  an  end  : 

November  17M,  1830.  —  The  fact  is,  he 
turns  out  an  incomparable  king,  and  deserves 
all  the  encomiums  that  are  lavished  on  him. 
All  the  mountebankery  which  signalized  his 
conduct  when  he  came  to  the  throne  has  passed 
away  with  the  excitement  which  caused  it,  and 
he  is  as  dignified  as  the  homeliness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  character  will  allow  him  to  be. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  king's 
conduct  in  delaying  the  creation  of  peers 
and  accepting  Lord  Grey's  resignation, 
would  have  confirmed  Greville's  passing 
good  opinion  of  his  Majesty.  Unluckily 
it  bad  the  contrary  effect : 

May  17M,  1812.  — His  ignorance,  weakness, 
and  levity  put  him  in  a  miserable  light,  and 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  silliest  old  gentle- 
men in  his  dominions ;  but  I  believe  he  is 
mad,  for  yesterday  he  gave  a  great  dinner  to 
the  Jockey  Club,  at  which  (notwithstanding 
his  cares)  he  seemed  in  excellent  spirits ;  and 
after  dinner  he  made  a  number  of  speedi^ 
so  ridiculous  and  nonsensical,  beyond  all  be- 
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lief  but  to  those  who  heard  them,  rambling 
from  one  subject  to  another,  repeating  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  altogether 
such  a  mass  of  confusion,  trash,  and  imbecil- 
ity as  made  one  laugh  and  blush  at  the  same 
time. 

His  Majesty  may  have  been  too  fond 
of  speechifying,  and  (like  all  who  are  so) 
have  said  many  things  that  he  had  better 
have  left  unsaid  ;  but  we  mistrust  ver- 
batim reports,  especially  at  second-hand  ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  his  own  showing  that 
the  language  Greville  puts  into  the  royal 
mouth  is  commonly  his  own  ;  for  the 
king's  speeches,  as  given  in  the  journal, 
are  anything  but  rambling  and  confused. 

On  September  21st,  1836,  he  under- 
takes to  report,  between  inverted  com- 
mas, a  speech  (or  part  of  a  speech)  de- 
livered  on  the  20th  of  August,  from  par 
ticulars  supplied  to  him  the  day  before 
(September  20th)  by  a  person  who  spoke 
from  memory  unaided  by  a  note.  The 
scene  is  Windsor  Castle  : 

Adolphus  Fitzclarence  went  into  his  (the 
king's)  rooms  on  Sunday  morning,  and  found 
him  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  It  was  his 
birthdav,  and  though  his  celebration  was  what 
was  called  private,  there  were  a  hundred  peo- 
ple at  dinner,  either  belonging  to  the  court  or 
from  the  neighbourhood.  The  Duchess  of 
Kent  sat  00  one  side  of  the  king,  and  one  of 
his  sisters  on  the  other,  the  Princess  Victoria 
opposite.  Adolphus  Fitzclarence  sat  two  or 
three  from  the  duchess  and  heard  every  word 
of  what  passed.  After  dinner,  by  the  queen*s 
desire,  "  His  Majesty's  health  and  long  life  to 
him"  was  given,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  drunk 
he  made  a  very  long  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  poured  forth  the  following  extraor- 
dinary and  foudroyanU  tirade :  — 

**  I  trust  in  Goci  that  my  life  may  be  spared 
for  nine  months  longer,  atter  which  period,  in 
the  event  of  my  death,  no  regency  would  take 
place.  I  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  of 
leaving  the  royal  authoritv  to  the  personal 
exercise  of  that  young  laciy  (pointing  to  the 
princess),  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
aown,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  person  now 
near  me,  who  is  surrounded  by  evil  advisers, 
and  who  is  herself  incompetent  to  act  with 
propriety  in  the  station  in  which  she  would  be 
plaoML  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
nave  been  insulted — grossly  and  continually 
insulted — by  that  person,  out  I  am  deter- 
mined to  endure  no  longer  a  course  of  be- 
haviour so  disrespectful  to  me.  Amongst 
many  other  things  I  have  particularly  to  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  that  young  lady 
has  been  kept  away  from  my  court ;  she  has 
been  repeatedly  kept  from  my  drawing-rooms, 
at  which  she  ought  always  to  have  been  pres- 
ent, but  I  am  fully  resolved  that  this  shall  not 
happen  again.  I  would  have  her  know  that  I 
am  king,  and  I  am  determined  to  make  my 


authority  respected,  and  for  the  future  I  shall 
insist  and  command  that  the  princess  do  upon 
all  occasions  appear  at  my  court  as  it  is  her 
duty  to  do."  He  terminated  his  speech  by  an 
allusion  to  the  princess  and  her  future  reign  in 
a  tone  of  paternal  interest  and  affection,  which 
was  excellent  in  its  way. 

This  awful  philippic  (with  a  great*  deal 
more  which  I  forget)  was  uttered  with  a  loud 
voice  and  excited  manner.  The  queen  looked 
in  deep  distress,  the  princess  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  whole  company  were  aghast.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent  said  not  a  word.  Immedi- 
ately after  they  rose  and  retired,  and  a  terrible 
scene  ensued ;  the  duchess  announced  her 
immediate  departure  and  ordered  her  car- 
riage, but  a  sort  of  reconciliation  was  patched 
up,  and  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay  till  the 
next  day. 

Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence  was  not 
the  most  accurate  or  discreet  of  mortals. 
He  was  prone  to  improve  upon  a  story. 
He  did  not  sit  two  or  three  off  the  duch- 
ess, the  whole  centre  of  the  table  being 
occupied  by  the  royal  family,  members 
of  the  diplomatic  body,  the  great  o(Bcers 
of  state,  &c. ;  and  a  month  had  elapsed 
before  he  made  his  report  to  Greville. 
Against  it,  we  are  enabled  to  set  an  ac- 
count of  the  scene  by  a  highly  distin- 
guished person,  then  a  member  of  the 
household,  who  was  present,  and  had, 
moreover,  the  best  possible  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  and,  in  part, 
led  to  it. 

The  king's  constant  wish  was  that  the 
princess,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
fondest  affection,  should  visit  him  fre- 
quently, in  order,  as  he  said,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  and  procedure 
of  public  affairs.  M  am  an  old  man,  and 
must  soon  go  to  my  grave.  I  anxiously 
wish  that  the  duchess  would  let  the 
princess  come  to  me  ;  but  she  keeps  her 
away  from  me.'  This  was  not  said  once 
or  twice ;  it  was  constantlv  before  the 
king's  mind,  and  he  referred  to  it  again 
and  again."  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  and  our 
informant  expected  an  explosion  on  ac- 
count of  this,  the  fixed  idea  which  pos- 
sessed their  royal  master's  mind,  and 
waited  with  corresponding  anxiety  for 
the  speech.  This  was  delivered  in  giv- 
ing the  health  of  the  princess,  not,  as 
Greville's  report  would  implv,  in  acknowl- 
edging the  toast  of  "  The  king  "  or  His 
Majesty's  health  :  "  a  toast,  we  believe, 
which  never  is  acknowledged.  "  After 
having  uttered,  in  a  voice  1>roken  with 
emotion,  a  panegyric  on  bis  niece's  char- 
acter, and  pointed  to  the  great  position 
she  must  soon  be  called  to  fill,  be  said  it 
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had  always  been  his  wish  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  those  rules  of  conduct 
by  which  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  had  ever  been  guided,  and  also 
to  show  her  the  details  of  the  kingly 
office,  which  could  only  be  learnt  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  routine.  '  But 
a  person  that  is  in  my  eye,'  that  was  his 
expression,  looking  the  duchess  full  in 
the  face,  *  has  taken  upon  herself  to  pre- 
vent it ;  but,  by  God's  help,  she  sha'n*t 
succeed.'  Upon  this  the  duchess  looked 
uncommonly  uncomfortable.  Somebody 
(not  the  princess)  burst  into  tears  ;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  rustling  sound  from 
the  whole  assembly  which  drowned  the 
last  words  of  the  king's  speech.  Recov- 
ering quickly  from  his  emotion,  the  king 
said  in  his  usual  firm  voice,  *  Let  the  band 
play ; '  and  the  band  played,  and  the 
company  recovered  its  serenity." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Greville's 
report  the  essential  point  is'  missed. 
The  princess  is  made  an  object  of  the 
tirade  as  well  as  the  duchess  ;  and  the 
grand  grievance  or  gravamen  i»,  that  the 
princess  had  been  kept,  not  from  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  sovereign, 
but  from  his  drawing-rooms.  As  to  the 
"  terrible  scene  "  that  ensued  when  the 
royal  ladies  retired,  it  existed  only  in  the 
lively  imagination  of.  the  narrator,  al- 
though no  doubt  they  were  agitated  and 
distressed. 

On  July  1st,  1835,  Greville  reports 
what  he  terms  a  most  curious  burst  of 
eloquence  from  his  Majesty."  It  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Grey,  who  (we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Reeve  in  a  note)  had  just 
been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica. 
Unluckily  Sir  Charles  Grey  was  not  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Jamaica  till  1843,  six 
years  after  the  king's  death.  If  the 
speech  was  delivered  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  on  Sir  Charles  Grey's  appointment 
to  the  Canadian  mission  with  Lord  Gos- 
ford. 

At  a  small  private  dinner,  including 
some  foreign  guests,  the  king  repeated, 
as  an  attecaote,  the  toast  given  by  a  Duke 
of  Brunswick  in  the  last  century  at*  a 
ceremonial  dinner  at  Windsor.  It  was  in 
verse,  and  two  of  the  four  lines  contain 
words  proscribed  by  modern  delicacy  or 
prudery,  although  frequently  used  by 
classical  French  writers,  male  and  female, 
like  Madame  de  S^vign^  and  Voltaire. 
Greville  actually  represents  the  king  as 
giving  the  toast  —  **  a  very  coarse  toast  " 
—  at  a  great  dinner  ;  "  a  ainner  of  ninety 
guests,  all  his  ministers,  all  the  great 
people,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassa* 


dors : "  in  fact,  of  doing  what  he  de- 
scribed the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  hav- 
ing  done. 

After  expressly  saying  that  the  king 
was  "such  an  ass  "  that  nobody  did  any- 
thing but  laugh  at  what  he  said,  and  giv- 
ing an  exaggerated  account  of  a  scene 
with  Lord  Torrington,  Gfeville  adds : 
**  Torrington  is  a  young  roan  in  a  difficult 
position,  or  he  ought  to  have  resigned 
instantly  and  as  publicly  as  the  insult 
was  given."  Lord  Torrington  did  resign, 
and  the  matter  was  immediately  set  right : 
the  kin^  requesting  that  nothing  more 
should  be  said  about  it.  Would  it  not 
have  been  as  well  to  inquire  whether 
Lord  Torrington  had  resigned  before 
writing  down  or  publishing  that  he  had 
not  ? 

In  reference  to  the  king's  approaching 
death,  Greville  remarks :  "  The  public  in 
general  don't  seem  to  care  much,  and 
only  wonder  what  will  happen."  This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  impressions  of 
a  more  trustworthy  diarist :  — 

yuncj  1837.  — The  reign  is  not  yet  quite  a 
week  old,  and  yet  how  many  strange  occur- 
rences and  stranger  feelings  one  wishes  to 
recall,  that  all  have  passed  before  the  eyes  or 
in  the  mind  in  this  short  space.  First,  how 
strange  it  is  that,  in  thinking  of  a  departed 
sovereign,  one  can  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heart  pray,  ^*  May  my  latter  end  be  like  Ais." 
Who  that  can  look  back  some  years  —  who 
would  have  thought  that  he  would  have  died 
more  loved,  more  lamented,  than  either  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  ?  .  .  . 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  now,  with  tliat  which  it 
wore  after  the  death  of  George  IV. ;  t/ien  few, 
very  few,  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  the 
mask  of  grief;  mntf  one  feeling  seems  to 
actuate  the  nation ;  party  is  forgotten,  and  all 
mourn,  if  not  so  deeply,  quite  as  unanimously, 
as  they  did  for  Princess  Charlotte.* 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
third  volume,  qualified  with  faint  praise, 
it  is  said  that  "  he  (the  king)  always  con- 
tinued to  be  something  of  a  blackguard 
and  something  more  of  a  bufiEoon  ; "  strong 
expressions  to  apply  to  the  uncle  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  who  stands  in  no  need 
of  an  invidious  contrast  to  place  her  grace 
and  dignity  of  demeanour  in  broad  relief. 

The  following  memorandum  was  drawn 
up  by  the  highly  distinguished  person  to 
whom  we  have  been  already  indebted, 
and  we  print  it  verbatim  :  — 

"  When  the  king's  end  approached,  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor  sent  me  to  London  to 

•  **  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality.*'  Sacood  e«litioOi 
p.  396. 
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tell  Lord  Melbourne  that  his  Majesty 
wished  particularly  to  go  to  Bfigliton  ;  it 
was  thought  the  sea-air  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him.  I  went  to  South  Street  in 
the  morning  and  found  Lord  Melbourne 
at  his  toilet,  in  the  middle  of  the  opera- 
tion of  shaving.  'Well/ he  said,  *what 
have  you  to  tell  me  ?  *  and  he  continued 
to  shave.  I  delivered  my  message. 
*WeIl,'  he  said,  'and  when  will  the 
king  go  to  Brighton?*  'Never!'  I 
answered.  *  Never  ! '  said  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, laying  down  his  razor,  *  what  do 
you  mean  ?  *  *  1  mean,'  I  replied,  *  that 
the  king  is  dying ;  he  will  never  leave 
Windsor  alive.*  Lord  Melbourne  looked 
thunderstruck.  'Why,'  he  said,  *I 
have  never  heard  a  word  of  this  ; '  and 
the  conversation  then  turned  upon  vari- 
o«s  matters,  among  which  the  king's 
charities  were  named.  '  How  much  does 
the  king  give  away  in  charity  ? '  asked 
Lord  Melbourne.  '  Thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,'  I  replied.  *  It's  impos- 
sible,' said  Lord  Melbourne.  I  said, 
*  But  I  have  seen  the  Privy  Purse  ac- 
counts often  enough  to  know  that  what  I 
tell  you  is  fact ;  and  if  you  will  examine 
those  accounts  for  yourself,  you  will  find 
what  I  say  true.' 

"  He  seemed  quite  stupefied  by  the  in- 
terview, and  sat,  half-shaved,  musing  — 
musing  — musing.  After  waiting  for 
several  minutes,  and  finding. that  he  asked 
me  no  more  questions,  I  left  him,  still 
sitting  before  his  glass,  and  apparently 
absorbed  in  a  deep  contemplation  of  his 
razor.  He  never  moved  or  spoke  as  I 
left  the  room. 

"  The  first  thing  the  king  did,  after  his 
accession,  was  to  pay  his  debts.  He  then 
made  equal  provision  for  his  children. 
His  eldest  son,  George  Fitzclarence, 
wished  to  be  made  a  peer  and  governor- 
general  of  Australia.  The  king  said  re- 
peatedly, 'The  days  of  Charles  IL  are 
gone  by  ;  I  will  never  make  an  eldest 

son  you  (his  children)  shall  share  and 

share  alike.'  And  he  kept  his  word. 
George  Fitzclarence  then  applied  to  Lord 
Grcv'^to  be  made  a  peer.  Lord  Grey 
made  known  the  fact  to  the  king,  who 
said  that  he  would  neither  make  nor  med- 
dle in  the  affair,  and  that,  if  Lord  Grey 
thought  proper  to  make  his  son  a  peer,  he 
mighl  do  it  on  his  own  responsibility  ; 
and  Lord  Grey  did  make  George  Fitz- 
clarence a  peer  on  his  own  responsibility. 
No  sooner  was  he  created  Earl  of  Mun- 
ster,  than  he  applied  to  the  king  by  letter 
to  'doier'  his  peerage.  He  used  that 
French  word.   His  letter  was  read  and 


marked,  in  the  usual  course  of  business, 
*  Dotation  for  Munster  Peerage.'  The 
king  said  what  he  gave  him  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  as  he  had  steadfastly  determined  not 
to  imitate  Charles  IL,  he  absolutely  re- 
fused his  son's  application.* 

"  From  so  much  as  I  have  read  in  ex- 
tracts of  the  *  Greville  Memoirs,'  I  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Greville  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  mind  of  William  IV.  OT 
his  truthfulness,  kind-heartedness,  atten- 
tion to  business,  simplicity  of  life,  tender- 
ness to  the  queen,  love  of  his  children, 
care  of  his  servants,  perpetual  thought- 
fulness  and  watchfulness  for  the  public 
welfare,  never  failing,  even  when  sufiEer- 
ing  torture  from  rheumatic  gout  in  hands 
and  feet,  to  attend  levi^Sy  sign  papers, 
and  make  (for  a  man  of  his  age)  consid- 
erable bodily  exertion,  when  others 
would  have  sent  for  the  doctor  and  gone 
to  bed  —  of  all  these  things  I  suspect 
Mr.  Greville  knew,  and  apparently  cared, 
nothing. 

"The  king,  at  times,  was  rough  and 
curt  in  speech  :  he  carried  the  quarter- 
deck into  the  drawinMOom  occasionally  ; 
but  who  ever  heard  a  low  maxim  from 
this  thorough  Englishman  ?  He  gloried 
in  his  country,  and,  according  to  the  fac- 
ulties which  God  had  granted  him,  he 
served  it  faithfully,  passionately,  honestly, 
loyally.  He  never  forgot  an  old  friend 
—  witness  those  grey-headed  old  captains 
of  the  merchant-service  who  so  often 
came  to  see  him  at  Windsor,  and  who 
always  called  him  'your  Royal  High- 
ness/ The  manners  of  the  age  had 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  between 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  ac- 
cession ;  and  a  man  wlio  can  notice  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  manner  of  the  last 
century  (or  the  commencement  of  this), 
and  attribute  them  either  to  madness  or 
innate  ill-breeding,  must  be  as  ignorant 
as  he  is  malevolent." 

"  No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I 
hope,"  exclaims  Mr.  Sneer  in  the  "Crit- 
ic." Greville  is  not  so  scrupulous  about 
queens.  After  recording  a  joke  of  Lord 
Alvanley's,  utterly  unfit  for  publication 
(which  Mr.  Reeve  italicizes),  he  makes  iise 
of  confidential  communications  to  point 
and  elucidate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
initiated :  — 

Jamtary  yd^  1833.  —  Lady  Howe  begged 

•  WUilam  IV.  would  allow  no  part  of  his  Hanoverian 
revenue  to  be  spent  out  of  Hanover  ;  and  lie  left  accii- 

Imulations  from  it  to  the  amount  of  /^zqo^oo-:>  at  the  dia- 
jwsal  of  his  successor^  King  Ernest,  instead  of  dividing 
the  money  amongst  bis  diildreu. 
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her  husband  to  show  me  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  about 
tlie  chamberlainship  ...  I  told  him  my 
opinion  of  the  whole  business,  and  added  my 
strenuous  advice  that  he  should  immediately 
prevail  on  the  queen  to  appoint  somebody 
else.  .  .  .  Lady  Howe,  who  is  vexed  to  death 
at  the  whole  thing,  was  enchanted  at  my  ad- 
vice, and  vehemently  urged  him  to  adopt  it. 
After  he  went  away  she  told  me  how  glad  she 
was  at  what  I  had  said,  and  asked  me  if 
people  did  not  say  and  believe  everything  of 
Howe*s  connection  with  the  queen,  which  I 
told  her  they  did. 

Then  he  told  her  what  was  notoriously 
not  the  fact ;  and  he  directly  goes  on  to 
say  that  what  passed  was  enough  to  sat- 
isfy him  that  there  was  "  nothing  in  it." 
Then  why  perpetuate  the  scandal  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  he  frequently  revised 
these  entries  with  great  care,  without  its 
ever  once  occurring  to  him  that  to  leave 
them  for  publication  would  be  an  offence 
against  loyalty,  delicacy,  and  propriety  ? 

After  applying  sundry  offensive  epi- 
thets to  Queen  Adelaide's  person,  Gre- 
ville  does  his  best,  on  the  strength  of  a 
ridiculous  blunder,  to  depreciate  her 
birth  and  family : 

Au^t  19M,  1834.  — On  Sunday  I  went 
all  over  the  private  apartments  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  walked  through  what  they  call 
**  the  slopes  "  to  the  queen's  cottage ;  all  very 
splendid  and  luxurious.  In  the  gallery  there 
is  a  model  of  a  wretched-looking  dog-hole 
of  a  building,  with  a  ruined  tower  beside  it 
I  asked  what  this  was,  and  the  housekeeper 
said,  "The  Chdteau  of  Meiningen;*'  put 
there,  I  suppose,  to  enhance  by  comparison 
the  pleasure  of  all  the  grandeur  which  sur- 
rounds the  queen,  for  it  would  hardly  have 
been  exhibited  as  a  philosophical  or  moral 
memento  of  her  humble  origin  and  the  low 
fortune  from  which  she  has  been  raised. 

September  4///.  —  Errol  told  me  she  (the 
queen-consort)  showed  them  her  old  bed- 
room in  the  palace  (as  thejr  call  it)  at  Mei- 
ningen  —  a  hole  that  an  English  housemaid 
would  think  it  a  hardship  to  sleep  in. 

A  gentleman  who  filled  a  high  position 
in  the  queen-consort*s  household,  has 
supplied  us  with  a  note  on  this  passage  : 

"The  housekeeper,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  was  an  intelligent  woman,  who 
knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  the  model  in 
question  was  one  of  Altenstein,  a  ruined 
Schloss^  which  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen  had  the  idea  of  converting  into  a 
summer  residence.  The  model  had  been 
sent  to  Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling Sir  Geoffrey  Wyatville  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  restoring  the  Schloss.  The 
Schloss  at  Meiningen  is  a  vast  substan- 


tially-built structure  in  the  usual  style  of 
German  Residenzes,  The  reception-rooms 
were  large  and  handsome,  and  the  pri- 
vate apartments  exceedingly  comfortable 
and  well  furnished."  Is  it  credible  that 
no  better  bedroom  than  a  hole  could  be 
found  in  such  a  residence  for  a  princess  ?  • 

The  electoral,  now  royal.  House  of 
Saxony  (of  which  the  Houses  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  Saxe  -  Coburg  -  Gotha,  and 
Saxe- Weimar  are  branches)  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  reign- 
ing houses  of  Europe;  and  to  talk  of 
the  humble  origin  of  the  daughter  of  an 
hereditary  prince  and  sovereign  is  sheer 
ignorance  or  silly  affectation. 

Little  less  censurable  is  the  use  Gre- 
ville  makes  of  the  details  of  a  disreputa- 
ble affair,  which  had  been  confidentially 
communicated  to  him  by  both  parties  :  — 

Augiist  Zth.  —  There  is  a  story  current  about 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Lady  Lynd hurst 
which  is  more  true  than  most  stories  of  this 
kind.  The  duke  called  upon  her,  and  grossly 
insulted  her ;  on  which,  after  a  scramble,  she 
rang  the  l>cll.  He  was  obliged  to  desist  and 
to  eo  away,  but  before  he  did  he  said,  "  By 
God,  madam,  I  will  be  the  ruin  of  you  and 
your  husband,  and  will  not  rest  till  I  have 
destroyed  you  both." 

Ten  days  afterwards,  August  i8th  : 

Yesterday,  I  met  the  chancellor  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  at  the  castle  at  a  council,  lie  took  me 
aside  and  said  that  he  wished  to  tell  me  what 
had  passed,  and  to  show  me  the  correspond- 
ence. 

A  note  is  taken  of  the  principal  letters, 
with  or  without  leave,  and  these  are  now 
given  to  the  world.  Then  (August  22nd) 
comes  Sir  Henry  Cooke,  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  wishes 
Greville  to  call  on  him  and  hear  his  state- 
ment of  the  facts  ;  which  was  that  Lady 
Lyndhurst  had  begged  him  to  call  upon 
her,  then  to  dine  with  her,  and  upon  every 
occasion  had  encouraged  him:  — 

I  heard  all  he  had  to  say,  but  declined  call- 
ing on  the  duke.  .  ,  ,  The  chancellor  has 
since  circulated  the  correspondence  among 
his  friends,  but  with  rather  too  undignified  a 
desire  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment 
of  a  parcel  of  people  who  only  laugh  at  them 
both,  and  are  amused  with  the  gossip  and 
malice  of  the  thing. 

It  can  be  only  to  amuse  fresh  and  sim- 
ilar parcels  of  people  that "  the  gossip 

•  According  to  the  "Penny  Encyclopaedia,'*  the 
ScIUoss  has  a  frontase  of  500  feet  with  two  wingx,  and 
contains  a  library  of  23,ooo  volumes.  It  is  now  used 
for  public  offices ;  a  new  palace  luving  been  built  for 
the  residence  of  the  ducal  family. 
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and  malice  of  the  thing"  are  revived, 
with  a  completeness  and  authority  which 
were  wanting  at  the  time  and  which  in  no 
other  manner  could  have  been  conferred 
upon  them.  But,  of  course,  scandal  loses 
its  noxious  quality,  or,  at  all  events, 
ceases  to  affect  **  private  persons  or  af- 
fairs," when  a  royal  duke  is  the  principal 
performer  in  the  piece. 

Of  the  Duke  of  York  he  says  :  "  I  have 
been  the  minister  and  associate  of  his 

?Ieasures  and  amusement  for  some  years  ; 
have  lived  in  his  intimacy  and  experi- 
enced his  kindness."  Yet  the  general 
impression  he  conveys  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness is  far  from  favourable  :  — 

Although  his  talents  are  not  rated  high, 
and  in  public  life  he  has  never  been  honour- 
ably distinguished,  the  Duke  of  York  is  loved 
and  respected.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
princes  who  has  the  feelings  of  an  English 
gentleman ;  his  amiable  cli-^position  and  ex- 
cellent temper  have  conciliated  for  him  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  men  of  all  parties,  and 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  his  friends  by  the 
warmth  and  steadiness  of  his  attachments, 
and  from  the  implicit  confidence  they  all  have 
in  his  truth,  straightforwardness,  and  sincer- 
ity. He  delights  in  the  society  of  men  of  the 
world  and  in  a  life  of  gaiety  and  pleasure. 
He  is  very  easily  amused,  and  particularly 
with  jokes  full  of  coarseness  and  indelicacy  ; 
the  men  with  whom  he  lives  most  are  tris- 
pclissans  and  la  polissonnerie  is  the  ton  of  his 
society. 

Considering^  the  times,  we  might  be 
willing  to  make  allowance  for  the  royal 
taste  in  this  respect,  but  Greville  takes 
care  to  remind  us  of  a  few  other  things, 
such  as  owing  money  rig;ht  and  left  — 
play-debts  included  —  which  jar  a  little 
with  beau  ideal oi  an  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  his  Royal  Highness's  alleged 
depreciation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
coming  from  a  commander-in-chief  who 
must  or  might  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  truth,  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
frank  manliness  of  his  character.  It 
does  not  mend  the  matter  to  be  told  that 
his  dislike  of  the  duke  arose  from  a  be- 
lief that  he  himself  would  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar army  instead  of  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley 
had  not  his  Royal  Highness  been  "be- 
trayed." As  the  result  of  various  con- 
versations with  his  Royal  Highness, 
Greville  says  (what  might  easily  be  dis- 
proved): "  I  think  it  not  possible  for  any 
man  to  have  a  worse  opinion  of  another 
man  than  the  duke  (of  York)  has  of  the 
king."  In  the  account  of  the  duchess, 
the  virtues  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by 


the  eccentricities,  and  she  is  made  to  ap- 
pear not  more  refined  than  her  husband 
in  point  of  taste  :  — 

Her  mind  is  not  perhaps  the  most  delicate  : 
she  shows  no  dislike  to  coarseness  of  senti- 
ment or  language,  and  I  have  seen  her  very 
much  amused  with  jokes,  stories,  and  allu- 
sions which  would  shock  a  very  nice  person. 

The  establishment  at  Oatlands  is  thus 
described  by  the  grateful  partaker  of  its 
hospitality  :  — 

Oatlands  is  the  worst-managed  establish- 
ment in  England ;  there  are  a  great  many 
servants  and  nobody  waits  on  you ;  a  vast 
number  of  horses,  and  none  to  ride  or  drive. 

The  reckless  extravagance  of  the  royal 
host  and  hostess  is  illustrated  by  the 
sudden  break-up  of  "an  immense  party, 
the  most  numerous  ever  known  there. 
The  duchess  wished  it  to  have  been  pro- 
longed, but  there  were  no  funds.  The 
distress  they  are  in  is  inconceivable." 

The  second  novel  of  Boccaccio  is  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  a  wealthy 
French  Jew,  which  was  brought  about  by 
a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  irre- 
sistibly struck  by  the  dissolute  habits, 
impiety  and  immorality  of  the  hierarchy 
and  priesthood,  from  the  pope  down- 
wards. Seeing  that  the  Christian  religion 
flourished  in  spite  of  all  they  had  done 
and  were  doing  to  discredit  it,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the 
truest,  the  most  divine,  and  was  baptized 
into  it  forthwith. 

On  reverting  to  this  novel,  it  occurred 
to  us  that  the  clerk  and  the  registrar  of 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  loyal  servants  of  the  crown, 
must  have  meditated  the  conversion  of 
republicans  by  an  analogous  train  of  rea- 
soning ;  or  why,  in  a  book  blazoning  their 
official  designations  on  the  title-page, 
should  they  have  accumulated  so  many 
alleged  instances  of  royal  vice  and  folly, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  inherent  excellence  of  the  monarchy 
which  stands  unshaken  by  the  strain  ? 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  as  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  vice  and  folly  in 
princes  have  generally  proved  less  dan- 
gerous to  free  institutions  than  morality, 
sobriety,  and  fixed  principles  of  right. 
Charles  I.,  a  pattern  of  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, tried  to  arrest  the  five  members  in 
defiance  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  died  on  the  scaffold.  Charles  II.,  a 
selfish  sensualist,  passed  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  died  quietly  amongst  his 
courtiers,  courteously  apologizing  to  them 
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for  being  so  long  about  it,  and  leaving  a 
safe  throne  to  his  more  conscientious 
brother,  who  bartered  it  for  a  Mass. 
Lord  Byron  said  or  sang  of  George 

A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn. 

Nor,  we  should  add,  a  better  husband  or 
father  of  a  family  ;  but  he  prolonged  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  and  in- 
definitely posponed  the  conciliation  of 
Ireland  (which  we  begin  to  think  never 
will  be  conciliated)  by  dogged  adherence 
to  his  principles.  He  had  a  strong  will 
of  his  own,  and  never  fully  accepted  or 
acted  on  the  constitutional  doctrine,  Le 
rot  r}gjie  et  ne  gouverne  pas,  George 
IV.  behaved  unexceptionally  in  this  re- 
spect. He  never  insisted  long  on  a  line 
of  policy  disapproved  by  his  responsible 
advisers  ;  and  the  capital  charge  on  which 
satirists  rang  the  changes  was,  that  he  had 
no  personal  leanings  or  was  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  them  to  expediency. 

I  am  proud  to  declare  I  have  no  predilections, 
My  heart  is  a  sieve,  where  some  scattered 
affections 

Are  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or  two, 
And  the  finer  they  are,  the  more  sure  to  run 
through.* 

William  IV.,  again,  although  he  jibbed 
a  little  when  he  thought  the  Reform  min- 
istry were  driving  him  too  fast,  held  the 
balance  fairly  between  the  conflicting 
parties,  and  seemed  simply  anxious  to 
consult  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  to 
carry  out  their  constitutionally  expressed 
wishes. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that, 
whilst  indicating  the  causes  which  have 
happily  prevented  preceding  monarchs 
from  weakening  monarchy  by  their  ex- 
travagance or  their  eccentricity,  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  vast  increase  of  strength 
it  has  acquired  from  a  reign  like  the  pres- 
ent, in  which  the  domestic  virtues  of  the 
sovereign  have  been  no  less  eminent  than 
her  enlightened  appreciation  and  observ- 
ance of  the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Greville  speaks  in  the  same  dispara- 
ging manner  of  the  great  landed  aristoc- 
racy ;  admitting  all  "the  while  that  they 
are'  the  bulwarks  of  the  throne.  "  What 
great  men  are  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  and  Lord  Cleveland  ;  but 
strip  then?  of  their  wealth  and  power, 
what  would  they  be  ?  Amongst  the  most 
insignificant  of  mankind."  This  recalls 
Crambo's  attempt  to  form  an  abstract  no- 

•  Moore*s  "  Parody  of  a  Celebrated  Letter."  (From 
the  Regent  to  the  Duke  ol  York.) 


tion  of  a  lord  mayor  without  his  furred 
robe,  gold  chain,  and  other  ensigns  of 
his  dignity. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Greville  to  lay 
down  a  rule  for  his  own  condemnation. 
In  the  affair  of  "Who's  the  Traitor?" 
the  charge  against  Shell  was  that  he  had 
approved  in  private  a  measure  (the  Irish 
Coercion  Act)  which  he  had  publicly  op- 
posed. 

Hill  (the  accuser)  called  witnesses ;  one  of 
whom,  Macaulay,  refused  to  speak.  He  said 
he  would  not  repeat  what  had  been  said  in 
private  conversation.  The  committee  ap- 
proved, and  Hill  threw  up  his  case. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  went  further  than 
Macaulay,  saying,  that  his  memory  was 
so  constituted  as  not  to  retain  any  con- 
versation that  passed  at  or  after  dinner. 
Greville  calls  it  "a  silly  and  discreditable 
business."  Yet  he  himself,  if  summoned 
as  a  witness  in  such  a  case,  might  have 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
and  required  to  produce  his  notes.  To 
name  one  occasion  among  score  he 
writes  down  two  private  conversations 
with  Lord  Melbourne,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  a  charge  of  polit- 
ical treachery,  very  similar  to  that  against 
Shell. 

Whilst  the  Reform^  Bill  was  yet  F>end- 
ing  (April  ist,  1832),  he  represents  Lord 
Melbourne  intimating  a  wish  that  it  might 
be  thrown  out,  and  asserting  that  the 
government  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  rotten  boroughs. 

We  had  a  great  deal  more  talk,  but  then  it 
is  all  talk,  and  ^  quoi  bon  with  a  man  who 
holds  these  opinions,  and  acts  as  he  does  ? 

Greville  was  obviously  prone  to  con- 
found what  he  himself  said  in  the  course 
of  conversation  with  what  was  said  by 
others,  and  to  mistake  a  partial  agree- 
ment, or  a  courteous  non-denial,  for  un- 
equivocal assent.  Lord  Melbourne  may 
have  regretted  the  loss  of  the  rotten  bor- 
oughs, whilst  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  retaining  them.  Every  sane  poli- 
tician must  have  felt  that  it  had  become 
impossible.  Even  Canning,  their  most 
eloquent  advocate,  must  have  given  them 
up  in  1832. 

On  February  7th,  1832,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne "extremely  surprised"  him  by 
stating  "that  all  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  were  bonA  fide  alarmed  at,  and 
averse  to,  the  measure  (the  Reform  Bill)." 

We  then  parted.  Down-stairs  was  Roths- 
child the  Jew  waiting  for  him,  and  the  wtld 
de  chambre  sweeping  away  a  bonnelond  skoTol! 
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It  is  a  pity  lie  did  not  peep  into  the 
dining-room  to  see  if  covers  were  laid  for 
two. 

Stanley  (not  the  ex-secretary,  but  the  under- 
secretary) told  me  last  night  an  anecdote  of 
Melbourne  which  I  can  very  easily  believe. 
When  the  king  sent  for  him  he  told  Young 
**  he  thought  it  a  damned  bore,  and  that  he 
was  in  many  minds  what  he  should  do — be 
minister  or  no."  Young  said,  "  Why,  damn 
it,  such  a  position  never  was  occupied  by  any 
Greek  or  Roman,  and,  if  it  only  lasts  two 
months,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  have  been 
prime  minister  of  England.**  "  By  God,  that's 
true,**  said  Melbourne ;  "  1*11  go.^*  Youn^  is 
his  private  secretary — a  vulgar,  familiar,  im- 
pudent fellow,  but  of  indefatigable  industry, 
and  a  man  who  suits  Melbourne. 

Lord  Melbourne,  careless  and  frank, 
had  a  high-bred  air  which  repelled  undue 
familiarity.  Tom  Young's  manner  to- 
wards him  was  invariably  respectful : 
rather  that  of  an  upper  servant  than  of 
an  equal  or  of  an  intimate  member  of  his 
society,  which,  indeed,  Young  never  was. 
His  business  was  to  make  himself  general- 
ly useful.  The  style  of  the  remonstrance, 
too,'  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character.  Greeks  and  Romans  were  not 
at  all  in  Young's  line.  He  began  life  as  a 
purser ;  and  Greville  says  he  was  a  writer 
and  runner  for  the  newspapers,  which  is 
only  half  true.  He  was  a  runner,  not  a 
writer.* 

The  only  statesman  or  public  man  of 
note  whom  Greville  does  not  systemati- 
cally depreciate  is  Canning,  a  connection 
through  the  Bentincks ;  and  the  refusal 
to  join  Canning  was,  we  fancy,  at  the 
.  bottom  of  his  persistent  hostility  to  Lord 
Grey. 

yume  lytA,  1827.  — 3Lord  Grey  is  in  such  a 
state  of  irriudon  that  he  will  hardly  speak  to  j 
anv  of  his  old  friends,  and  he  declares  that  he 
will  never  set  his  foot  in  Brookes*s  again. 

This  is  sheer  fabrication. 

More  than  this,  (continues  Greville,)  when 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  Whigs 
who  joined  Canning,  that  they  could  not  jom 
an  aaministration  ot  which  Peel  formed  part, 
this  opinion  was  warmly  combated  by  Lord 
Grey,  who  contended  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  coalesce  with  Canning 
oik/ Peel. 

*  Lord  Houshton  says  in  his  "  Monograph  of  Sydney 
Smith :  "  '*  He  was,  indeed,  not  given  to  severe  cen- 
sure, but  could  convey  it  under  ngbt  words  when  he 
chose ;  thus,  when  he  checked  the  strong  old-fashioned 
freedom  of  speech  in  Lord  Melbourne,  by  suggesting 
that  *they  should  assume  everything  and  everybody  to 
be  damned  and  come  to  the  subject?  "  Sydney  Smith 
never  ad<lresscd  Lord  Melbourne  in  this  fashion. 
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Lord  Grey  had  formerly  declared  in 
r8i2,  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  any 
government  which  was  not  formed  on  the 
principle  of  carrying  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion.* Canning's  government  was  formed 
on  the  neutral  or  open-question  principle, 
like  Lord  Liverpoors.  The  junction  with 
Peel  tvould  have  confirmed  Lord  Grey's 
objections  instead  of  removing  them,  and 
to  assert  that  he  contended  for  it  is 
absurd. 

What  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion  so 
decidedly  and  to  become  so  bitter  an  enemy 
to  the  present  arrangements  does  not  appear, 
unless  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  feeling  of 
pique  and  resentment  at  not  having  been  more 
consulted,  or  that  overtures  were  not  made  to 
himself.  The  pretext  he  took  for  declaring 
himself  was  the  appointment  of  Copley  to  be 
chancellor,  when  he  said  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  support  a  government  which  had  made 
such  an  appointment 

He  could  not  alter  an  opinion  he  never 
entertained :  and  he  had  no  need  of  a 
pretext  for  acting  on  bis  known  and  fre- 
quently declared  views.  He,  moreover, 
had  distrusted  Canning  since  1806. 

We  pass  on  to  December  12,  1830,  the 
third  week  of  the  Reform  administra- 
tion ;  when,  after  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  a  more  overrated  man  than  the 
new  premier  never  lived  ;  that  he  was 
influenced  by  pride,  still  more  by  vanity, 
caprice,  and  "a  thousand  weaknesses  :  " 
that "  anybody  who  is  constantly  with  hip, 
and  can  avail  themselves  of  his  vanity, 
can  govern  him  ; "  that  "  now  Lambton 
(Lord  Durham)  is  all  in  all  with  him  — 
Greville  proceeds : 

Everybody  remembers  how  3Lord  Grey  re- 
fused to  lead  the  Whig  party  when  Canning 
formed  his  junction  with  the  Whigs,  and  de- 
clared that  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe ;  and  then  how  he  came  and  made  that 
violent  speech  against  Canning  which  half 
killed  him  with  vexation,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  he  meant  to  have  moved  into  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attacking  Lord  Grey.  Then  when  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  old  Whig  friends  he  began 
to  approach  the  Tories,  the  object  of  his  con- 
stant aversion  and  contempt ;  and  we  knew 
what  civilities  passed  between  the  Bathursts 
and  him,  and  what  political  coquetries  be- 
tween him  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
how  he  believed  that  it  was  only  George  IV. 
who  prevented  his  being  invitea  by  the  duke 
to  join  him.  Then  George  IV.  dies,  King 
William  succeeds;  no  invitation  to  Lord 

*  Letters  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  dated  Feb.  15^  iSia,  published  in  the  appendix 
to  **  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Charles,  second  £arl 
Grey ; "  by  his  son,  General  Grey. 
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Grey,  and  he  plunges  into  furious  opposition 
to  tne  duke. 

Here  a/rain  is  a  mass  of  misstatement, 
with  the  exception  of  what  relates  to  the 
speech  against  Canning  and  its  effects. 
Any  one  would  suppose  that  the-  Whigs 
went  over  in  a  body  to  Canning  ;  the  fact 
being  that  Lx>rd  Althorpe,  Lord  Folke- 
stone, Lx>rd  Howick,  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
and  several  others,  stood  aloof  with  Lord 
Grey,  who  was  not  required  to  abdicate. 
If  he  did  abdicate,  when  and  why  did  he 
resume  the  leadership  ? 

After  the  lamentable  break-up  of  Lord 
Godcrich's  government,  Lord  Grey  saw 
no  prospect  of  any  but  the  duke's,  and 
was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  oppose  it,  un- 
til the  duke  crossed  the  Rubicon  by  his 
memorable  declaration  against  Reform. 
This,  not  the  death  of  George  IV.,  was 
the  turning-point.  We  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  stating,  as  matter  of  fact,  that 
Lord  Grey  never  contemplated  joinine 
the  duke  at  any  time :  that  no  political 
coquetries  passed  between  them,  and  that 
no  advance  towards  a  junction  was  ever 
made  on  either  side ;  although  it  is 
just  possible  that  feelers  ma^  have  been 
put  forth  by  the  duke*s  friends.*  As 
matter  of  probability  or  speculation,  if 
Lord  Grey  was  not  only  ready  to  give  up 
the  proud  position  he  occupied  as  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  but  eager  to  join  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  after  refusing  to 
support  Canning,  all  we  can  say  is,  he 
must  have  been  smitten  with  political 
blindness  of  the  most  unaccountable 
kind.  Tlie  grand  opportunity  for  which 
he  had  patiently  waited  was  obviously  at 
hand  ;  the  Tories  were  getting  weaker 
and  weaker  ;  the  Reform  cry  was  in  the 
wind ;  and  this  is  the  time  when,  towards 
the  close  of  a  consistent  and  honoura- 
ble career,  he  was  willing  (we  are  as- 
sured) to  fling  principle  and  consistency 
to  the  winds,  to  coalesce  with  the  objects 
of  his  "  constant  aversion  and  contempt." 

There  is  not,  we  repeat,  the  semblance 
of  plausibility  in  these  charges  against 
Lord  Grey,  nor  are  they  strengthened  by 
what  comes  next : 

About  three  years  ago  the  chancellor,  Lynd- 
hurst,  was  the  man  in  the  world  he  abhorred 
the  most ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  I 
well  recollect  one  night  at  Madame  de  Lie- 
ven's  I  introduced  Lord  Grey  to  Lady  Lynd- 
hurst.    We  had  dined  together  somewhere, 

*  Mr.  FrankUnd  Lewis  (we  hare  heard)  sounded 
Lord  Grey  and  reported  that  souu  measure  of  reform 
was  «  4ifu  fjiA  turn.  The  duke  had  taken  his  ground 
Mi«ifiDnn  when  h«  broke  with  Huskinon. 


and  he  had  been  praising  her  beauty ;  so  when 
we  all  met  there  I  presented  him,  and  rer^ 
soon  all  his  antipathies  ceased,  and  he  and 
Ljmdharst  became  great  friends.  This  was 
the  cause  of  Lady  Lyndhurst's  partiality  for  the 
Whigs,  which  cnrajged  the  Tory  lacfies  and 
some  of  their  lords  so  much,  but  which  served 
her  turn  and  enabled  her  to  keep  two  hot  irons 
in  the  fire.  When  the  duke  went  out  Lord 
Grey  was  very  anxious  to  keep  Lyndhurst  as 
his  chancellor,  and  would  have  done  so  if  ii 
had  not  been  for  Brougham,  who,  whiriing 
Reform  in  tcrrarcm  over  his  head,  announced 
to  him  that  it  must  not  be. 

If  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  consented  to 
be  Lord  Grey*s  chancellor  he  must  have 
adopted  Lord  Grey's  views  and  become  a 
Reformer,  which,  by  the  way,  he  might 
have  become  without  more  sacrifice  of 
principle  than  three  or  four  members  of 
Lord  Grey's  cabinet  who  had  been  as 
vehement  anti-Reformers  as  himself.  It 
-seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  offer 
was  actually  made  to  him,  and  the  notion 
that  he  would  have  accepted  it,  has  no 
better  foundation  than  the  language  and 
conduct  of  his  wife.*  Except  when  he 
acted  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  there  is  no  act  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  public  or  political  life  that 
can  be  fairly  adduced  in  impeachment  of 
his  consistency.  . 

On  April  9th,  1835,  the  day  after  Peel's 
ministry  bad    resigned,  Greville   sets  | 
down :  — 

Lord  Grey  is  to  be  with  the  king  this  mom-  j 
ing.  He  was  riding  quietly  in  the  park  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared 
(apparently)  whether  he  had  been  sent  for  or 
not  His  daughter  told  me  (for  I  rode  with 
them  up  Constitution  Hill)  that  his  family 
would  not  wish  him  to  return  to  office,  hot 
would  not  interfere.  She  then  talked,  muck 
to  my  surprise,  of  the  possibility  of  a  junction 
between  him  and  Peel. 

The  daughter  has  no  recollection  of  the 
incident.  Lord  Grey  advised  the  king  to 
send  for  Lord  Melbourne  :  all  thought  of 
his  own  return  to  office  had  been  given 
up,  and  nothing  of  the  sort  could  have 
been  said. 

•"S*^.  tiiJL   1831. —Dined  at  Richmond  o«fa 
Friday,  with  the  Lyndhursts.   The  mart  talks  acain.^ 
the  btil ;  the  woman  (or  it.   Ther  are  Uke  the  old  diri* 
sions  of  families  in  the  Civil  Wars."   This  was  Lar| 
Lyndhurst* s  first  wife,  who  died  in  January,  183 4J 
His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  Auenst,  iS}7,  % 
woman  of  sense  and  spirit,  alwa^  looked  op  to  hixm 
with  reverential  affection,  and,  from  her  dewtksk  tt» 
his  memory,  no  one  has  been  more  severely  woanded 
by  this  book.   She,  like  her  lamented  husband,  wai 
one  of  Greville*  s  most  intimate  friends,  and  coomscd 
with  him  on  the  tabjcct  of  his  Joornal  a  few  ham  be 
for«  hia  deftth. 
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Whatever  Greville^s  judgment  may  have 
become  eventually,  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  it  during  most  of  the  time 
included  in  this  publication.  He  had  no 
insight  into  character.  He  saw  little  or 
nothing  in  many  of  his  most  distinguished 
contemporaries  until  their  eminent  qual- 
ities were  recognized  by  the  world.  Turn, 
for  example,  to  his  first  impressions  of 
Prince  Leopold  (the  king  of  the  Belgians), 
Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Melbourne,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, &c.  Although  he  saw  fit  to  change 
or  modify  these  impressions  before  he 
died,  and  has  left  notes  or  memoranda  to 
that  effect,  they  are  not  the  less  a  test  of 
his  original  powers  of  observation  ;  nor 
can  we  accept  them  as  what  the  editor 
calls  "a  contemporary  record  of  opinion, 
honestly  preserved."  They  are  the  opin- 
ions of  a  cross-grained  individual  who 
differed  widely  from  his  contemporaries, 
and  (except  perhaps  when  the  progress  of 
a  master-mind,  a  really  superior  intellect, 
is  to  be  traced)  we  see  no  use  in  preserv- 
ing the  opinions  of  an  individual  when  he 
was  confessedly  wrong.* 

On  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  gov- 
ernment, November  20,  1830,  he  sets 
down : — 

Graham  Admiralty,  Melbourne  Home, 
Auckland  Board  of  Trade  — all  bad.  The 
second  is  too  idle,  the  firct  is  too  inconsider- 
able, the  third  is  too  ignorant 

The  editor  remarks  in  a  note  ;  — 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  prognostications  of  the  most 
acute  observers  arc  falsified  by  events.  The 
value  of  Mr.  Grevi lie's  remarks  on  the  men  of 
his  time  consists  not  in  their  absolute  truth, 
but  in  their  sincerity  at  the  moment  at  which 
they  were  made.  They  convey  a  correct  im- 
pression of  the  notion  prevailing  at  that  time. 

They  do  nof  convey  a  correct  impres- 
sion ot  the  notion  prevailinsj  at  that  time. 
Wc  can  show  from  the  journal  that  they 
do  not.  Three  weeks  afterwards  (Decem- 
ber 12),  reviewing  Graham's  career,  he 
says  :  — 

Time  and  the  hour  made  him  master  of  a 
large  but  encumbered  estate  and  member  for 
his  county.  Armed  with  the  importance  of 
rcpresentmg  a  great  constituency,  he  started 
again  in  the  House  of  Commons;  took  up 

*  Speaking  of  Guizot  in  1830,  he  described  htm  as 
"unused  to  and  nn(it  for  official  business."  This  Mr. 
Keeve  terms  a  curious  estimate,  taken  »t  the  lime  of 
the  man  who  for  the  next  eighteen  years  had  a  larger 
share  of  official  life  and  bustnesa  than  any  other 


Joseph  Hume's  line,  but  ornamented  it  with 
graces  and  flourishes  which  had  not  usually 
decorated  such  dry  topics.  He  succeeded, 
'  and  in  that  line  is  now  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House. 

Why  is  the  term  "  inconsiderable  "  apj- 
plied  to  such  a  man  ?  This  is  explained 
in  the  same  entry  :  — 

Graham's  elevation  is  the  most  monstrous 
of  all.  He  was  once  my  friend,  a  college  in- 
timacy revived  in  the  world,  and  which  lasted 
six  months,  when,  thinking  he  could  do  bet- 
ter, he  cut  me,  as  he  had  done  others  before. 

am  not  a  fair  judjc  of  him,  because  the 
pique  which  his  conduct  to  me  naturally  gave 

i  me  would  induce  me  to  underrate  him,  but  I 
take  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  to  be  promi- 
nent  features  of  his  character,  though  of  the 

'  extent  of  his  capacity  I  will  give  no  opinion. 
Let  time  show ;  I  think  he  will  fail. 

If  confessedly  not  a  fair  judge,  why 
not  withhold  a  judgment  ?  The  odd  thing 
about  Greville  is,  that  self-examination 
never  acts  on  him  as  it  does  on  most 
others.  It  exercises  no  restraining,  im- 
proving influence  on  his  conduct  or  his 
mind.  He  is  like  one  of  the  frail  divoUs^ 
of  whom  we  read  in  Catholic  countries, 
who  confess,  receive  absolution,  and 
start  fresh. 

Reverting  to  Lord  Melbourne,  he  says  : 
"  He  has  surprised  all  those  about  him  by 
a  sudden  display  of  activity,  vigour,  rapid 
and  diligent  transaction  of  business,  for 
which  nobody  was  prepared."  No  one 
who  understood  Lord  Melbourne  was 
surprised,  and  all  who  saw  below  the  sur- 
face would  have  agreed  with  Sydney 
Smith  when,  after  avowing  a  belief  that 
"our  viscount  is  somewhat  of  an  impos- 
tor," he  remarks  :  "  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  any 
man's  feelings,  and  to  brush  away  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  levity  and  gaiety  he 
has  reared  ;  but  I  accuse  our  minister  of 
honesty  and  diligence." 

Assuming  that  Greville's  estimates, 
confessedly  superficial  and  unsound,  con- 
vey the  popular  impression  of  the  time, 
this  would  prove  him  an  accurate  fool- 
ometer  at  best.  A  collection  of  vulgar 
errors  may  have  its  uses,  but  the  praise 
of  a  "  most  accurate  observer  "  can  hardly 
be  claimed  for  the  collector  who  believes 
in  each  of  them  till  it  is  corrected  by 
events.* 

•  If  Greville*  s  estimate  of  the  Reform  ministry  had 
been  correct,  they  must  have  speedily  broken  down 
from  sheer  incapacity.  He  says  of  the  Duke  of  Ricli- 
mond,  that  **  his  understaiiding  lies  in  a  nutshell,  aiui 
his  information  in  a  pinS  head;"  of  Stanley,  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby,  the  pol.iical  Rupert,  that."Jife  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  man  of  much  moral  or  political  (irmnesa- 
and  courage,  a  timid  politician,  i/puttnu  mdvtrtt^m  /w- 
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With  the  exception  of  Lord  Grey,  the 
statesman  whom  Greville  most  persever- 
ingly  vituperates  is  Peel :  — 

December  15/^,  1836.  —  It  is  very  true  (what 
they  say  Peel  said  of  him,  the  Duke  of  W.) 
that  no  man  ever  had  any  influence  with  him, 
only  wonien^  and  those  always  the  silliest. 
But  who  are  Peers  confidants,  friends,  and 
parasites  ?  Bonham,  a  stock-jobbing  ex-mer- 
chant, Charles  Ross,  and  the  refuse  of  society 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Peel  was  constantly  on  the  look-oat  for 
rising  men  of  talent,  who  became  his  at- 
tached followers  and  friends.  The  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  late  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Lea,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord 
Cardwell,  are  prominent  examples. 

In  reference  to  the  ministerial  inter- 
regnum after  the  resignation  of  the  Re- 
form cabinet,  Greville  writes : 

May  \7tht  1832.  —  The  first  impression  was 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  succeed  in 
forming  a  government  with  or  without  Peel. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  try  and  prevail 
upon  Peel  to  be  prime  minister,  but  he  was 
inexorable.  He  then  turned  to  Baring,  who, 
after  much  hesitation,  agreed  to  be  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  The  work  went  on,  but 
with  difficulty,  for  neither  Peel,  Goulburn,  nor 
Croker  would  take  office.  They  then  tried  the 
speaker  (Manners-Sutton),  wno  was  mistily 
tempted  to  become  secretary  of  state^  but  still 
doubting  and  fearing,  and  requiring  time  to 
make  up  his  mind.  At  an  interview  with  the 
duke  and  Lyndhurst  at  Apsley  House  he  de- 
clared his  sentiments  on  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  to  the  unut- 
terable disgust  of  Lyndhurst,  who  returned 
home,  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  said  that 
"  he  could  not  endure  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  damned  tiresome  oldbttch*^ 

If  Lord  Lyndhurst  did  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, he  had  high  authority  for  it. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  the  auld  bitch 
next  said  an  acute  metaphysical  judge, 
though  somewhat  coarse  in  his  manners, 
aside  to  his  brethren.  "  This  is  a  daft 
cause,  Bladderscate  .  .  .  What  say  ye 
tiirt,  ye  bitch  ?  "  •  Sir  Walter  adds,  in  a 
note,  that  tradition  ascribes  this  whim- 
sical style  of  language  to  the  ingenious 
and  philosophical  Lord  Kaimes." 

The  subject  of  the  Tory  failure  to  form 
a  government  is  resumed  in  an  entrv  of 
October  26,  t.e.  after  an  interval  ot  six 
months,  during  which  Greville  had  re- 
cently "picked  up"  a  good  deal  from 
Arbuthnot  (described  as  "very  garru- 
lous    which  be  sets  down  as  undoubted 

of  Lord  Althorpe,  that  "he  woald  certainly  go 
4>ut  in  a  few  months,  and  that  he  would eo  oh  the  turfl* 
•  "  RcdgaunUet,"  chap.  I 


fact.  Then  comes  the  broad  general  con- 
clusion, which  is  to  annihilate  Sir  Rob- 
ert:— 

I  am  not  smre  that  I  have  stated  these  oc- 
currences exactly  as  they  were  told  me.  There 
may  be  errors  in  the  order  of  the  interviews 
ana  pourparlers,  and  in  the  verbal  details,  but 
the  substance  is  correct,  and  may  be  summed 
up  to  this  effect :  that  Peel,  full  of  ambition, 
but  of  caution,  animated  by  deep  dislike  2xA 
jealousy  of  the  duke  (which  policy  induced 
him  to  conceal,  but  which  temper  betrayed), 
thought  to  make  Manners-Sutton  play  the  part 
of  Addington,  while  he  was  to  be  another  Pitt ; 
he  fancied  that  he  could  gain  in  p»olitical  char- 
acter, by  an  opposite  line  of  conduct,  all  that 
the  duke  would  lose  ;  and  he  resolved  that  a 
government  should  be  formed  the  existence  of 
which  should  depend  up>on  himself.  Manners- 
Sutton  was  to  be  his  creature ;  he  would  have 
dictated  every  measure  of  government ;  he 
would  have  been  their  protector  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fitting  mo- 
ment arrived,  he  would  have  disstdved  this  mis- 
erable ministry  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  All  these  deep-laid  schemes,  and 
constant  regard  of  self,  form  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  simplicity  and  heartiness  of  the  duke's 
conduct,  and  make  the  two  men  appear  in  a 
very  different  light  from  that  in  which  they 
did  at  first  Peel  acted  right  from  bad  mo- 
tives, the  duke  wrong  from  good  ones. 

How  (if  this  were  true)  could  Peel  be 
said  to  have  acted  right,  in  any  sense  ? 
That  he  should  have  formed  such  a 
scheme,  that  he  should  have  deemed  Man- 
ners-Sutton equal  to  the  emergency,  that 
he  should  have  entertained  a  momentary 
hope  or  thought  of  keeping  such  a  roan 
prime  minister  long  enough  to  play  the 
part  of  Addington  to  his  Pitt  — all  this  is 
so  widely  improbable,  so  out  of  keeping 
with  his  admitted  sagacity,  that  Greville 
should  at  least  have  looked  closely  to  his 
facts  ;  but  from  a  subsequent  entry  (Jan- 
uary 3rd,  1833)  clear  that  the  sug- 
gestion to  propose  the  premiership  to 
Manners-Sutton  came  from  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald, not  from  Peel ;  the  pith  of  the 
sweeping  charge  against  Peel  being  that 
it  was  he  who  wanted  to  place  Sutton  in 
a  position  to  serve  as  his  warming-pan.  | 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  concludes  Greville,  . 
"that  this  story  is  so  little  known."  | 
Which  story  ?  for  we  have  been  told  two 
or  three.  "  Story  !  God  bless  you,  I  have 
none  to  tell,  sir."  We  knew  long  ago  all 
that  could  be  known  or  was  worth  know- 
ing about  these  negotiations,  namely, 
that  some  of  the  Tory  leaders  tried  to 
form  a  government,  which  the  more  sa» 
gacious  among  them  felt  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility from  the  first:  that  there  were 
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sundry  meetings  and  conferences  ending 
in  nothing ;  that  Peel  attended  none  ol 
them,  holding  firmly  and  consistently 
aloof :  that  the  event  did  honour  to  his 
foresight ;  and  that,  instead  of  losing 
caste  or  credit,  he  was  thenceforth  re- 
garded as  the  man  on  whom  the  future 
of  the  great  Conservative  party  must 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  depend.  That 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  so  regarded  him, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  mission 
of  the  '*  hurried  Hudson  "  in  1834. 

On  March  22nd,  1835,  Greville  sets 
down  :  — 

Old  Sir  Robert,  who  most  have  been  a  man 
of  exceeding  shrewdness,  predicted  that  his 
(the  son's)  full  energies  would  never  be  de- 
veloped till  he  was  in  the  highest  place,  and 
bad  the  sole  direction  of  affairs ;  and  his 
brother  Lawrence,  who  told  this  to  Henr^  de 
Ros,  said  that  in  early  youth  he  evinced  the 
same  obstinate  and  unsocial  disposition,  which 
has  since  been  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  his 
character. 

With  reference  to  this  paragraph  (which 
was  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  ^Review 
as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  book)  Mr. 
Lawrence  Peel  writes  thus,  November 
17th,  1874: 

''It  is  impossible  I  could  have  said 
anjrthing  of  the  sort  My  eldest  brother 
being  thirteen  years  older  than  my- 
self, I  could  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  his  character 
during  his  boyhood ;  and  the  one  attrib- 
uted to  me  in  this  passage  is  contrary  to 
what  I  remember  having  heard  my  father 
and  other  members  of  my  family  express, 
and  to  the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  by  all  I  ever  knew  of  my  brother. 
Having  always  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  public  and  private  charac- 
ter, it  distresses  me  greatly  to  find  my 
name  employed  in  support  of  an  opinion 
which  all  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  must  know  to  be  incorrect." 

As  it  is  not* usual  to  quote  a  living 
against  a  dead  brother,  we  presume  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  Peel's  existence  was  for- 
gotten, like  that  of  Lord  Conyngham  and 
Lord  Torrington. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  to  Greville  what 
the  red  flae  is  to  the  bull.  It  irritated 
him  to  wildness.  He  saw  in  it  the  ruin 
of  our  most  cherished  institutions,  in- 
cluding his  sinecure  and  his  place.  He 
indiscriminately  assails  both  the  support- 
ers and  opponents  of  the  measure,  al- 
though we  should  have  thought  that  one 
of  the  two  conflicting  parties  must  have 
been  to  some  extent  in  the  right.  He 


does  not  even  spare  the  "  waverers,"  al- 
though he  acted  with  them. 

March  26/A,  1832.  —  Ten  days  since  I  have 
written  anything  here,  but  en  revanche  I  have 
written  a  pamphlet.  An  article  appeared  in  ' 
the  Quarterly^  attacking  Harrowby  and  his 
friends.  Wharncliffe  was  so  desirous  it 
should  be  answered  that  I  undertook  the  job, 
and  it  comes  out  to-day  in  a  "  Letter  to  Lock- 
hart,  in  reply,"  &c  I  don't  believe  anybody 
read  the  last  I  wrote,  but  as  I  have  published 
this  at  Ridgway's,  perhaps  it  may  have  a  more 
extensive  sale. 

This  pamphlet  was  a  poor  performance, 
loose  in  style,  and  weak  in  argument* 
The  article  to  which  he  replied  was  not 
written  (as  he  with  characteristic  haste 
and  inaccuracy  assumed)  by  "Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  but  by  Mr.  Croker,  who  contended 
that,  if  the  measure  were  to  be  effectually 
opposed,  the  Lords  should  take  the  de- 
cided course  of  throwing  out  the  Bill  and 
defy  the  government  to  create  peers.  It 
would  be  faUl,  he  argued,  to  admit  the 
principle  by  voting  for  the  second  read- 
ing. Greville  counselled  a  different 
course,  maintaining  that,  if  the  Bill  were 
suffered  to  go  into  committee,  its  most 
objectionable  provisions  might  be  struck 
out  or  neutralized,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  venture  or  be  permitted 
to  create  peers  to  carry  matters  of  detail. 
His  counsels  were  followed,  and  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  result  ensued.  An 
amendment*  (Lord  Lyndhurst's)  carried 
in  committee  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Grey,  who  urged,  with  irresistible 
force,  that,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  hav- 
ing been  admitted  by  their  Lordships, 
the^  were  pursuing  a  factious  course  in 
trying  to  overthrow  it  by  a  side-wind. 
GreviUe's  tactics  utterly  failed,  and  he 
consoled  himself  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  the  two  noble  lords  who  acted  on 
them. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  neither  of  our 
cocks  is  good  for  fighting,  not  from  want  of 
courage;  but  Harrowby  is  peevish,  ungra- 

•  The  object  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  amendment,  which 
brought  on  the  crisU,  was  the  postponement  of  the  dis- 
franchising clauses.  When  Mr.  Charles  Wood  (Lord 
Halifar)  urged  that  they  must  be  taken  first,  Greville 
says:  "  He  .talked  a  great  deal  about  the  country  ex- 
pecting this,  and  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  if  it 
was  not  done,  and  all  the  usual  jaivon  of  the  Reformers, 
which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  dispute."  The  event 
speedily  proved  that  Lord  Halifax  had  formed  the 
correct  estimate  of  the  situation.  Greville,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  greater  public,  fancied  that  a  nation's 
destiny  could  be  decided  by  a  party  manoeuvre  or  in- 
trigue conducted  b}f  himself  and  De  Ros.  His  sum- 
mary of  the  benefiaal  results  of  the  measure  which  he 
dreaded  and  decried  is  one  of  the  most  remarkabl* 
,  passages  in  the  book.  (See  vol  iii.  p.  29.) 
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cious,  and  unpopular,  and  Wharacliffe  carries 
no  great  weight. 

Greville*s  fussifying  efforts  to  stop  the 
Reform  Bill  irresistibly  recall  the  image 
of  Mrs.  Partington  enaeavouring  to  keep 
out  the  Atlantic  with  her  mop.  But  how- 
ever slightly  he  was  mixed  up  in  an  af- 
fair, he  fancied  himself  the  motive  pow- 
er in  it ;  an^  he  was  apt  to  think  that  he 
was  doing  a  great  deal  when  he  was  real- 
ly doing  nothing.  If  we  are  to  believe 
bim,  the  partial  support  the  leading  jour- 
nal gave  to  the  Conservative  government 
of  1834-35,  was  entirely  owing  to  him 
and  Lord  de  Ros.  He  states  (Novem- 
ber 24th,  1834)  that  Barnes,  the  editor, 
"  was  much  .gratified  by  an  offer  Lynd- 
hurst  made  to  see  him,  and  proposed  a 
meeting  :  "  that  a  "gastronomic  ratifica- 
tion was  to  wind  up  the  treaty  between 
these  high  contracting  parties  :  "  that 
Barnes  dined  with  Lord  Lyndhurst  at  a 
dinner  expressly  made  for  him :  that  it 
was  a  badly-composed  party  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  the  dinner  n^ade  a  great 
uproar,  as  he  (Greville,  thought  it  would. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Barnes  were  col- 
lege friends  of  long  standing,  and 
Barnes  was  an  active  member  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  committee,  when  he  stood 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1826. 
They  had  been  always  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms ;  and  it  was  remarked  that, 
in  the  height  of  the  Reform  conflict, 
nothing  personally  offensive  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst  ever  appeared  in  the  Times, 
They  certainly  stood  in  no  need  of  Lord 
de  Ros  or  Greville  to  brin^  them  to- 
gether ;  the  dinner  was  an  ordinary  din- 
ner ;  and  that  it  made  "a  great  uproar,'' 
is  about  as  true  as  that  the  conciliatory 
tone  of  the  all-powerful  journal  towards 
the  Conservative  government  was  (as 
Greville  states)  adopted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Lord  de  Ros. 

"  No  man,"  we  are  assured  in  the  pref- 
ace, "  was  more  disinterested  in  his  judg- 
ments on  public  affairs,  for  he  had  long 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  or  to  lose  by  them."  On  the  con* 
trary,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  gain  or  lose  by  them  ; 
that  half,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  income 
was  at  stake.  He  worked  with  might  and 
main  for  the  party  that  was  least  hostile 
to  sinecures ;  and  he  came  forward  in 
due  season  to  claim  at  their  hands  the 
preservation  of  his  own, 

June  yatk,  —  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  gave  nim  mv  case  to  read, 
requesting  him  to  exert  his  iotfuence  with  his 


Tories,  and  get  them  to  attend  the  committee 
and  defend  me  there.  He  read  it,  approved, 
and  promised  to  speak  to  both  Peel  and  Her- 
ri es.  I  had  previously  desired  George  Daw- 
son to  speak  to  Peel.  I  might  certainly,  after 
the  very  essential  services  I  rendered  Peel 
and  his  government,  go  with  some  confidence 
to  Peel  or  any  of  them  and  ask  for  their  aid 
in  my  difficulty ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  remind 
men  of  an  obligation ;  if  they  do  not  feel  it 
without  being  reminded  they  will  not  be  made 
to  do  so  by  any  hint,  and  an  accusation  of 
ingratitude  will  be  implied,  which  will  only 
excite  their  resentment ;  if  they  are  sensible 
of  the  obligation  they  will  return  it  without 
any  reminder. 

The  Peelites,  especially  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Lincoln 
(the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle)  bestirred 
themselves  actively  on  his  behalf,  rather, 
we  fancy,  from  personal  feeling  than  from 
any  sense  of  obligation.  He  intimates 
as  much  when  he  confesses  to  ''a  kind 
of  whispering  sensation  that  they  must 
be  a  little  shocked  at  the  cause  they  ad- 
vocate." When  the  committee  divided, 
he  was  saved  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
ten  to  nine.  Having  already  spoken  of 
"  the  determination  of  this  morose  and 
rigid  millionaire  to  strip  me  of  my  prop- 
erty," he  exultingly  exclaims  :  — 

It  is  really  amusing  to  see  the  joy  with 
which  the  news  of  Bering's  defeat  has  been 
hailed  by  every  member  of  his  awn  family^  and 
all  others  who  hceue  heard  of  it.  The  good- will 
of  the  world  (a  very  inert  but  rather  satisfac- 
tory feeling)  has  been  exhibited  towards  me, 
ana  there  is  mixed  up  with  it  in  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  surly  Reformer  who  is  my 
adversary  a  lively  pleasure  at  his  being  bafiied 
and  mortified. 

Considering  that  Baring  (afterwards 
Lord  Northbrook,  and  not  a  millionaire) 
was  simply  carrying  out  the  principles 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Liberal 
party,  it  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  sense 
should  be  hurried  into  such  extravagance, 
still  more  surprising  that  ain  editor,  with 
such  conclusive  proofs  of  interested 
prejudice  before  his  eyes,  should  assert 
that,  "in  the  opinions  he  (Greville) 
formed,  and  on  occasions  enero:elicalIy 
maintained,  he  cared  for  nothing  bat 
their  justice  and  their  truth."  Five  oat 
of  six  of  the  opinions  he  formed  were 
warped  by  his  personal  feelin^^s  :  he  was 
impartial  in  nothing  but  the  distribution 
of  indiscriminating  abuse  to  all  parties. 

For  a  knowing  man  of  the  world,  con- 
versant with  the  practices  of  the  turf, 
Greville  was  unaccountably  credulous. 
Again  and  again  does  he  accept  state- 
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ments,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them, 
without  weia;hing  either  the  internal  or 
external  evidence  of  their  truth.  We 
will  give  another  example  which  should 
alone  suffice  to  put  readers  on  their 
guard.  He  is  speaking  of  the  debate  on 
the  ministerial  explanations  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 8th,  1828 : 

The  great  event  of  the  night  was  Dun- 
combe's  speech,  which  was  delivered  with 
perfect  self-possession  and  composure,  but  in 
so  ridiculous  a  manner  that  everybody  laughed 
at  him,  although  they  were  amused  with  his 
impudence  and  at  the  style  and  objects  of  his 
attack.  However,  the  next  day  it  was  discov- 
ered that  he  had  performed  a  great  exploit ; 
he  was  loudly  applauded  and  congratulated  on 
all  sides,  and  made  into  the  hero  of  the  day. 
His  fame  was  infinitely  increased  on  a  subse- 
quent nighty  when  Herries  again  came  before 
the  House  and  when  Tommy  fired  another 
shot  at  him.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  his 
praises.  The  Whigs  called  at  his  door  and 
eagerly  sought  his  acquaintance.  Those  who 
love  fun  and  personality  cheered  him  on  with 
loud  applause,  and  he  now  fancies  himself  the 
greatest  man  going,  and  is  ready  to  cet  up 
and  abuse  anybody  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
To  me,  who  knew  all  the  secret  strings  that 
moved  this  puppet,  nothing  can  be  more 
amusing. 

This  then,  we  presume,  is  one  of  the 
revelations  of  the  **  less-known  causes  and 
details  of  public  events  "  which  we  were 
promised  in  the  preface.  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes.  It  is  introduced  with  a  grave  re- 
flection of  a  nature  to  invite  attention 
and  command  implicit  trust. 

The  history  of  Tom  Duncombe  and  his 
speech  is  instructive  as  well  as  amusing,  for 
it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  world  may  be  deceived,  and  of  the  prodi- 
gious effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
smallest  means,  if  they  are  aided  by  some  for- 
tuitous circumstances  and  happily  applied. 
Tommy  came  to  Henry  de  Ros  and  told  him 
that  his  constituents  at  Hertford  were  very 
anxious  he  should  make  a  speech,  but  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  and  begged  Henrjr^ 
to  supply  him  with  the  necessary  materials. 
He  advised  him  to  strike  out  something  new, 
and  having  received  his  assurance  thai  he  should 
be  able  to  recollect  anything  that  he  learned  by 
heart,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  cour- 
age failing,  Henry  composed  for  him  the  speech 
which  Duncombe  delivered.  But  knowing 
the  slender  capacity  of  his  man,  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  placing  the  speech  in  his  hands, 
but  adopted  every  precaution  which  his  in- 

§cnuity  suggested  to  avert  the  danger  of  his 
reaking  down. 
He  made  him  learn  the  speech  by  heart, 
and  then  made  him  think  it  over  again  and 
put  it  into  language  of  his  own,  justly  fearing 


that,  if  he  should  forget  any  of  the  more  pol: 
ished  periods  of  the  original,  it  would  appear 
sadly  Dlotched  by  his  own  interpolations.  He 
then  instructed  him  largely  as  to  how  and 
when  he  was  to  bring  it  in,  supplying  him  with 
various  commonplace  phrases  to  be  used  as 
connecting  links,  and  by  the  help  of  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  fasten  upon  some  of  the 
preceding  speeches.  I  saw  Henry  de  Ros 
the  day  before  the  debate,  when  he  told  me 
what  he  was  doing,  and  asked  me  to  suggest 
anything  that  occurred  upon  the  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  repeated  to  me  the  speech 
with  which  he  had  armed  his  hero.  I  hinted 
my  apprehensions  that  he  would  fail  in  the 
delivery,  but  though  he  was  not  without  some 
alarm,  he  expressed  (as  it  afterwards  appeared 
a  well-grounded)  confidence  in  Duncombe's 
extraordinary  nerve  and  intrepidity. 

The  editor  states  in  a  note,  that  "the 
incident  related  in  the  text  appears  to 
have  been  his  (Duncombe's)  d/but  in  po- 
litical life."  Fresh  from  a  contested  elec- 
tion, —  no  bad  school,  —  Duncombe  had 
spoken  in  the  same  tone  and  manner  on 
the  second  night  of  the  session  (January 
31),  and  appears  to  have  already  acquired 
that  style  of  speaking  which  always  en- 
sured him  a  hearing  whatever  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  House.*  Lord.de  Ros,  with 
all  his  cleverness,  was  unknown  as  a 
speaker.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever 
opened  his  mouth  in  public.  Yet,  assum- 
ing him  to  have  been  a  practised  rhetori- 
cian, the  grand  difficulty  remains.  To 
introduce  a  prepared  speech  or  prepared 
passages  effectively  by  the  adroit  use  of 
commonplaces,  is  an  advanced  step  in 
oratory,  and  to  succeed  twice  in  rapid 
succession  would  indicate  a  master  of 
the  art.  To  make  the  pupil  first  learn  by 
heart  the  speech  he  was  not  to  deliver, 
was  one  of  the  oddest  expedients  ever  hit 
upon  to  prevent  him  from  being  embar- 
rassed by  the  so-called  polished  periods 
of  the  original.  And  when,  the  day  be- 
fore the  debate.  Lord  de  Ros  repeated  to 
Greville  "  the  speech  with  which  he  had 
armed  his  hero,"  which  speech  did  he 
repeat  ? 

The  effect  of  the  speech  is  grossly  ez« 

*  "  He  (Dancombe)  was  courteous  and  pleasant  in 
manner,  and  members  liked  to  sit  by  him  in  the  House 
for  the  sake  of  his  remarks  on  men  and  things.  His 
voice  was  originally  very  fine — rich  and  full  —  though 
he  mouthed  his  words  hke  a  dandy  of  the  Regency,  a 
character  that  cropped  up  in  all  he  said  or  did.  Hit 
careless  effective  style  was  evidently  the  result  of  great 
care  and  pains ;  and  he  manageo  to  hit  exactiv  the 
amount  of  impudent  sangfroid  which  his  powers  justi- 
fied and  the  House  would  bear.  He  was  just  the  man 
for  saying  at  the  right  moment  what  everybody  wished 
to  be  said  and  nobody  had  the  courage  to  sav ;  and  he 
was  clearly  a  favourite,  being  generally  called  for  il 
any  one  else  rose  at  the  same  time."  —  The  Tinue^ 
Jan.  7,  1868. 
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a^gerated  ;  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Times  and  its  tendency  is  misunder- 
stood. The  telh'ng  shots  were  not  fired 
at  Herries.  They  were  fired  at  higher 
game  ;  at  sundry  influences  behind  the 
throne,  the  existence  of  which  Duncombe 
declared  to  be  matter  of  notoriety :  — 

They  are  known  (he  continued)  to  have  been 
too  busy  in  the  underplot  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion. "  I  believe  their  object  to  be  as  impure 
as  the  means  by  which  tneir  power  has  been 
acquired,  and  I  denounce  them  and  their 
agents  as  unknown  to  the  British  Constitution 
and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown." 
He  trusted  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  right  hon.  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment would  not  allow  the  finances  of  this  great 
country  to  be  controlled  any  longer  by  a  Jew 
(Rothschild),  or  the  distribution  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  crown  to  be  operated  upon  by 
the  prescriptions  of  a  physician  (Knighton). 
{Loud  laughter, \ 

Greville's  recklessness  of  statement,  or 
^obemoucherie^  is  still  more  remarkabU 
in  his  account  of  the  (so-called)  second 
speech. 

Duncombe's  speech  on  the  second  night 
was  got  up  precisely  in  the  same  manner^  and 
although  It  appeared  to  arise  out  of  the  de- 
bate and  of  those  which  preceded  it,  the  mat- 
ter had  been  all  crammed  into  him  by  his 
invisible  mentor.  The  amusement  to  him  and 
to  me  (especially  at  the  honours  that  have 
been  thickly  poured  upon  him  and  the  noise 
which  he  has  made  in  the  world)  is  indescrib- 
ably pungent 

The  subject  had  been  dropped  till  what 
Greville  calls  the  second  night  (Feb. 
2ist),  when  there  was  no  debate,  and  no 
question  before  the  Hoase.  Herries  hav- 
ing risen  to  answer  a  question  about  the 
malt  tax,  said  that  wnile  he  was  on  his 
legs,  he  might  as  well  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  removing  one  or  two  erroneous 
impressions  that  had  gone  abroad  as  to 
part  of  a  statement  be  had  made  on  a 
preceding  evening."  This  brought  up 
Duncombe,  who  oriefly  pointed  out  the 
disagreement  between  the  explanation 
just  given  by  Herries  and  the  preceding 
one.  The  two  or  three  sentences  spoken 
by  the  "hero  of  the  night"  would  be 
incorrectly  described  as  a  speech  :  the 
ministerial  explanations  were  considered 
at  an  end ;  and  no  one  could  have 
guessed  that  Herries  would  reopen  them 
on  that  or  any  other  ni^ht  to  stultify  him- 
self. Now  for  the  philosophical  deduc- 
tion and  the  moral : 

Thus  Duncombe  and  his  speech  have  made 
what  is  called  a  great  sensation,  and  he  has 
the  reputation  (no  matter  whether  justly  or 
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not)  of  having  thrown  the  enemy's  camp  into 
greater  confusion  by  the  boldness  of  his  lan- 
guage than  anybody  has  ever  done,  because 
nobody  has  ever  before  dared  to  mention  those 
whom  he  dragged  forward.  To  the  ignorant 
majority  of  the  world  he  appears  a  man  of 
great  promise,  of  boldness,  quickness,  and  de- 
cision, and  the  uproar  that  is  made  about  him 
cannot  fail  to  impress  others  as  well  as  him- 
self with  a  high  notion  of  his  consequence. 

Knighton  is  gone  abroad,  I  have  very  little 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  what  passed,  and  as 
nobody  inquires  very  minutely  into  the  real 
causes  of  things  where  they  get  apparent  ones 
with  ease,  it  is  said  and  believed  at  once  that 
Duncombe  is  the  man  who  has  driven  him  out, 
and  that  he  has  given  the  first  blow  to  that 
secret  influence  which  has  only  been  obscurely 
hinted  at  before  and  never  openly  attacked. 
Tliese  are  great  and  important  matters^  far  ex- 
*  ceeding  any  consequences  which  the  authors 
of  the  speech  antiapated  from  its  delivery  at 
the  time.  And  what  are  the  agents  who  have 
produced  such  an  effect?  A  man  of  ruined 
fortune  and  doubtful  character,  whose  life  has 
been  spent  on  the  race-course,  at  the  gaming- 
table, and  in  the  greenroom;  of  limited  ca- 
pacity, exceedingly  ignorant,  and  without  any 
stock  but  his  impudence  to  trade  on,  only 
speaking  to  serve  an  electioneering  purpose, 
and  crammed  by  another  man  with  every 
thought  and  every  word  that  he  uttered. 

The  ignorant  majority  of  the  world 
were  right.  Duncombe  was  a  man  of 
capacity,  boldness,  quickness,  and  decis- 
ion. If  his  private  life  was  to  be  held 
up  to  reprobation,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  his  habits  and  pursuits  differed  ma- 
terially from  those  of  Greville  and  Lord 
de  Ros.  Nor  is  there  anything  extraor- 
dinary in  the  production  of  important 
effects  throuorh  the  instrumentality  of 
men  of  ruined  fortune.  What  were  Mi- 
rabeau  and  Wilkes  ?  But  the  journal 
teems  with  proofs  that  no  such  effects 
were  produced  on  this  occasion  ;  that 
Knighton  was  not  driven  out ;  and  that 
the  secret  influence  continued  unim- 
paired.* 


*  See  vol.  il,  pp.  144  and  154,  quoted  ait/ir,  >  ^ 
Kni^ton  had  started  on  one  of  his  numerous  foreign 
missions  the  day  before  Duncombe* s  speech.  He  re- 
turned shortly  afterwards,  and  the  attack  is  mentioned 
in  his  "  Memoirs*'  as  "  having  proved  the  means  of  e^ 
tablishing  him  still  more  finniy  m  the  estimation  of  his 
sovereign  and  his  friends."  The  letters  to  him  from 
George  tV.  and  the  rest  of  the  roval  family  i>rinted  in 
the  '^Memoirs  "  materially  vary  t))e  impression  which 
Greville's  entries  convey.  For  example,  during 
Kni^ton's  illness : 

"  Dear  Friend, 

'*  For  God's  sake,  for  all  our  sakes,  pray,  pray  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  do  not  think,  upon^  any  account, 
of  stirring  until  to-morrow  morning.  It  is  true,  I  am 
jaded  and  quite  worn,  and  writing  from  my  bed,  where 
I  have  lain  down  for  a  little ;  but  to-morrow  will  be 
quite  time  enough.   Little  or  no  advance,  I  regret  to 
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An  unsafe  guide  through  the  mazes  of 
political  intrigue  and  supplying  no  trust- 
worthy materials  for  history,  Greville  can- 
not be  accepted  as  an  authority  for  these 
episodes  in  our  social  annals,  to  which  be 
recalls  attention  ;  at  all  events,  the  judg- 
ments he  passes  on  the  actors  in  them 
should  be  carefully  collated  with  the 
facts. 

May  17th,  1835. — These  elections  and  the 
affair  between  Alvanley  and  0*Connell  have 
been  the  chief  obiects  of  attention ;  all  the 
newspapers  are  full  of  details,  which  I  need 
not  put  down  here.  Alvanley  seems  to  have 
behaved  with  great  spirit  and  resolution. 
There  was  a  meeting  at  De  Ros's  house  of 
De  Ros,  Darner,  Lord  Worcester,  and  Dun- 
combe  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  on  the 
receipt  of  Morgan  O'ConnelPs  letter,  and 
whether  Alvanley  should  fight  him  or  not 
Worcester  and  Duncombe  were  against  fight- 
ing, the  other  two  for  it  Alvanley  at  once 
said  that  the  boldest  course  was  the  best,  and 
he  would  go  out 

There  was  no  such  meeting.  There 
was  neither  occasion  nor  time  for  it. 
The  old  laws  of  honour  were  then  in  full 
force,  and  Morgan  O'Conneirs  letter  left 
no  alternative.  Besides  denouncing  Lord 
Alvanley*s  conduct  as  "  braggadocio  and 
ungentlemanlike,''  he  spoke  of  him  as  "a 
man  whem  I  sincerely  believe  to  have 
been  appropriately  designated  by  my 
^ther,"  />.  as  a  bloated  buffoon. 

According  to  Colonel  Hodges'  printed 
statement,  this  letter  was  delivered  to 
Lord  Alvanley  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  May  4th.  According  to 
Colonel  Darner's,  he  had  just  returned 
from  a  review  at  Woolwich  at  that  hour 
when  the  letter  was  placed  in  his  hands 
by  Lord  Alvanley.  He  went  at  once  to 
the  Junior  United  Service  Club  to  make 
the  requisite  arrangements  with  Colonel 
Hodges,  who  proposed  the  next  mornine, 
to  which  Damer  replied  that  there  would 
be  light  enough  that  same  evening ;  and 
the  meeting  took  place  soon  after  six  in 
a  field  off  the  Barnet  Road,  near  the  Re- 
gent's Park.  The  ground  was  measured, 
the  combatants  were  placed,  and  the 
pistols  delivered : 

I  was  proceeding  (writes  Damer)  to  instruct 
the  gentlemen  concerned,  as  to  the  signals  that 

say,  has  as  yet  been  made  amidst,  almost  perhaps,  on- 

nvelable  perplexities. 

St.  James's  Palace,  Yours  affectionately^ 

•*  Friday,  April,  1827  "  "  G.  R. 

There  is  no  alteration  of  tone  at  any  time,  and  the 
letters  of  William  iV.  to  Knighton  do  credit  to  both.  — 
Memoirs  0/  Sir  William  Knighton,  Bj^  Loify 
Knighton, 


were  to  be  their  guide,  and  I  had  said,  Gentle- 
men, I  shall  use  the  following  words,  "  Make 
ready  I  Fire!";  when  Mr.  O'Connell,  think- 
ing that  I  had  given  the  signal,  through  mis- 
take, discharged  his  pistol.  I  then  had  a 
short  discussion  with  Colonel  Hodges  as  to  the 
light  in  which  that  shot  was  to  be  considered, 
when  Lord  Alvanley  desired  me  to  waive  the 
right  I  conceived  he  had  to  return  the  fire. 

An  exchange  of  shots  then  took  place 
without  effect.  O'Connell  did  not  fire  in 
the  air,  as  he  should  have  done,  and 
Damer  then  said  that  the  affair  should 
stop  ;  but  Hodges  insisted  on  an  apologv 
or  another  exchange  of  shots,  to  which 
Damer  consented,  to  avoid  (he  said)  all 
possibility  of  misapprehension.  Having 
once  agreed  to  regard  the  first  shot  as  a 
nullity,  he  was  obviously  precluded  from 
reverting  to  it ;  and  the  whole  question 
turns  on  whether  he  should  have  with- 
drawn his  man  after  the  first  shot. 

Damer  (writes  Greville)  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  bad  second,  and  probably  lost  his  head  : 
he  ought  not  to  have  consented  to  the  third 
shot  upon  any  account  Alvanley  says  he 
execrated  him  in  his  heart  when  he  found  he 
had  consented  to  it  Hodges  acted  like  a 
ruffian,  and  had  anything  happened,  be  would 
have  been  hanged. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  defined  a 
good  second  to  be  one  who  would  bring 
you  off  with  flying  colours  or  make  you 
fight  Would  Lord  Alvanley  have  been 
brought  off  with  flying  colours  had  he 
been  withdrawn  ?  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  been  exposed  to  every  sort  of 
taunt  and  misrepresentation.  This  was 
a  party  duel,  a  class  duel,  a  duel  of  defi- 
ance, and  both  he  and  his  second  judged 
rightly  that,  if  it  was  to  be  fought  at  all, 
the  boldest  and  most  uncompromising 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  the  best. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  Lord  Alvanley, 
Colonel  Damer,  and  an  Enelish  friend, 
were  breakfasting  in  the  public  room  of 
the  H6tel  de  Flandre,  at  Brussels,  when 
Lord  Alvanley  quizzed  a  Belgian  officer 
so  unmercifully,  that  the  brave  Beige 
left  the  table  in  a  huff.  «*  That  fellow," 
said  the  friend,  "will  call  you  out" 
"And  if  he  does,"  was  the  reply,  "  Til 
have  you  for  my  second  ;  for  Damer  — 
and  be  d— d  to  him  —  let  Morgan  O'Con- 
nell have  three  shots  to  two."  This  pos- 
sibly is  the  sort  of  execration  which  was 
uttered  to  Greville.  In  the  course  of  the 
ensuine  conversation  Lord  Alvanley  ex- 
pressed his  high  satisfaction  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  affair  had  been  carried 
through. 
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"  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on 
its  being  true.  A  story  is  a  picture  of  an 
individual,  or  of  human  nature  in  gener- 
al :  if  it  be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of  noth- 
ing." This  was  a  favourite  axiom  of 
Johnson's,  which  seems  to  have  had  no 
weight  with  Greville  or  Mr.  Reeve  :  Gre- 
ville  seldom,  if  ever,  taking  the  trouble 
to  verify  a  story  or  anecdote,  whilst  the 
editorial  notes  afford  little  aid  in  the  cor- 
rection or  elucidation  of  the  text. 

Lord  Holland  told  stories  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
whom  he  mimicks,  they  say,  exactly.  When 
Lord  Mansfield  died^  Thurlow  said,  "  I  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  between  Kenyon  and  Bullcr. 
Kenyon  was  very  intemperate,  but  Buller  was 
so  damned  corrupt,  and  I  thought  upon  the 
whole  that  intemperance  was  a  less  fault  in  a 
judge  than  corruption,  not  but  what  there  was 
a  damned  deal  of  corruption  in  Kenyon's  in- 
temperance. 

The  vacancy  (of  the  chief-justiceship) 
was  created  by  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  lived  nearly  five  years 
afterwards,  and  the  words  which  Lord 
Holland  must  have  repeated,  if  he  adopted 
the  authentic  version,  were  these  : 

I  hesitated  long  between  the  corruption  of 
Bullcr  and  the  intemperance  of  Kenyon.  Not 
but  what  there  was  a  damned  deal  of  intem- 
perance in  Buller's  corruption  and  a  damned 
deal  of  corruption  in  Kenyon's  intemperance. 

In  reference  to  the  dispute  between 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay, 
and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Reeve  states : 

Lord  EUenborough  took  Malcolm's  part 
with  great  eagerness,  and  said  of  the  chief 
justice.  Sir  T.  D.  Grant,  that  "he  would  be 
like  a  wild  elephant  between  two  tame  ones." 
This  expression  was  long  remembered  as  a 
joke  against  Lord  EUenborough. 

The  joke  must  be  unintelligible  to 
those  who  do  not  know  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borous:h  had  just  been  sending  out  two 
new  judges  when  he  wrote,  "Sir  John 
Grant  will  be  like  a  wild  elephant  led 
away  between  two  tame  ones." 

In  a  note  on  Sir  Robert  Adair,  Mr. 
Reeve  says :  "  It  was  he  whom  Canning 
once  called  Bobadare-a-dool-fowla."  It 
was  he  who  was  ridiculed  in  a  celebrated 
jeu  d'esprit  of  the  Anti-Jacobin^  entitled, 
•*  Translation  of  a  Letter  (in  Oriental 
cliaraclers)  from  Bawba-dara-Adul-Phoola 
(Bob  Adair,  a  dull  fool)  to  Neek-awl- 
Aretchid-Kooez  (Nicholl,  a  wretched 
goose)." 

Note  on  Paul,  the  first  Lord  Methu- 
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Paul  Methucn,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Wiltshire 
It  was  to  him  that  O'Connell  made  the  mem- 
orable, but  somewhat  profane  retort,  **  Paul, 
Paul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  " 

The  House  was  in  committee,  and  5o  a 
half-sleepv  state,  when  Kearsley,  Tory 
member  tor  Wigan,  a  coarse  humourist^ 
flustered  with  drink,  began  a  rollicking 
speech,  setting  all  rules  of  decorum  at 
defiance.  Methuen,  who  had  also  the 
appearance  of  having  dined,  rose  repeat- 
edly to  call  him  to  order,  till  Kearsley, 
who  was  short-sighted,  put  his  glass  to 
his  eye,  shook  his  head  with  mock  so- 
lemnity, stretched  out  his  arm  to  its  full 
length,  and  spoke  the  words  in  a  hollow 
sonorous  tone.  One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary scenes  ever  witnessed  ensued : 
during  several  minutes  the  House  was  so 
convulsed  with  laughter  that  all  serious 
business  was  at  a  standstill ;  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  shocked  by  the  profanity,  being 
the  only  member  who  looked  grave. 
What  added  to  the  effect  was  the  con- 
trast. Some  one  said  Kearsley,  short 
and  rotund,  looked  like  a  retired  tallow- 
chandler,  which  he  turned  out  to  be. 
Methuen  was  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  Re- 
gency, with  a  shade  of  pomposity.  Such 
a  retort  from  0*Connell,  who,  moreover, 
sat  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  as 
Methuen,  would  have  excited  a  very  dif- 
ferent feeling  from  laughter, 

Greville  (January  12th,  1831)  happening 
to  set  down  that  an  envoy  had  been  sent 
here  from  the  Poles,  Mr.  Reeve  appends 
this  note  :  — 

This  envoy  was  Count  Alexander  Walewski, 
a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
afterwards  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
affairs  of  France  and  of  Europe,  especially 
under  the  Second  Empire.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  London  in  ,1831  he  married  Lady 
Caroline  Montagu,  a  "daughter  of  the  E^l  of 
Sandwich,  but  she  did  not  live  long.  /  re- 
member calling  upon  him  in  St.  Jameses  Place^ 
and  seeing  cards  of  invitation  for  Lady  Gre/s 
assemblies  stuck  in  his  glass.  The  fact  is  be 
was  wonderfully  handsome  and  agreeable,  and 
soon  became  popular  in  London  society. 

Would  it  not  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose to  state  simply  that  the  envoy  was 
Count  Walewski,  afterwards  French  am- 
bassador at  the  British  court  ? 

Greville  having  mentioned  the  "  Catca- 
tonenses,"  Mr.  Reeve  has  this  note  :  — 

The  "Musae  Cateatonenses,"  a  burlesque 
narrative  of  a  supposed  expedition  of  Mr. 
George  Legge  to  Cateaton  Street  in  search  of 
a  Swiss  chapel.  Nothing  can  be  more  droll. 
The  only  copy  I  have  seen  is  still  at  Saltram. 
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This  jeu  cTesprit  (which  fills  a  volume)  was 
composed  by  Canning  and  his  friends,  one 
£aster  recess  they  spent  at  Ashbourne. 

If  this  jeu  esprit  fills  a  volume,  why 
is  that  volume  called  **  Muscb  Cateaton- 
enses?"  Because,  in  addition  to  the 
narrative,  it  contains  from  twenty  to 
thirty  sets  of  verses  on  the  expedition, 
which  was  undertaken  by  Lord  Boring- 
don  (the  first  Earl  of  Morley)  and  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  G.  Legge,  in  search  of 
a  Swiss  preacher ;  Canning  having  mys- 
tified them  by  saying  that  they  would 
find  one  in  Cateaton  Street.  The  expe- 
dition was  real,  although  the  narrative 
was  supposititious ;  and  the  whole  point 
turns  on  its  being  joint. 

In  explanation  of  Serjeant  Spankie*s 
repartee  to  the  elector  ot  Finsbury,  Mr. 
Reeve  says :  — 

Wakley*s  house  was  burnt,  and  he  brought 
an  action  against  the  insurance  office,  which 
declined  to  pay  his  policy.  I  forget  what  was 
the  result  of  the  trial,  but  that  of  the  evidence 
was  a  conviction  of  his  instrumentality. 

The  action  was  tried  on  the  2ist  June, 
1821,  before  Lord  Tenterden  and  a  spe- 
cial jury,  and  the  result  was  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed, 
which  was  paid  by  the  office  with  costs. 
On  the  14th  July,  1844,  Mr.  Wakley  made 
so  effective  a  reply  to  the  imputation  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  pronounced  a  decided  opin- 
ion of  its  groundlessness.  The  charge 
havine:  been  revived  in  a  medical  journal, 
Mr.  Wakly  brought  an  action  for  .libel, 
which  (Jcne,  1854)  ended  in  a  verdict,  by 
consent,  for  the  plaintiff  and  an  apology. 

Note.  —  Hon.  Frederick  Byng,  formerly  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  universally  known  at  this 
time  (1829)  as  "the  VoodiQ^" probably  because 
be  once  kept  a  fine  animal  of  that  breed. 

Universally  known  to  this  hour  under 
that  name,  notoriously  because,  when  til- 
burys  were  the  fashion,  he  used  to  drive 
one  with  a  poodle  seated  by  his  side.  A 
different  but  erroneous  solution  has 
gained  currency  from  a  comic  French  epi- 
taph, in  which  he  is  mentioned  as  "  j«r- 
nomm^ Poodle  d  cause  de  sa  chevelure  ei' 
sa  fidilitir 

Speculating  (June,  1829)  on  the  causes 
which  had  kept  Lord  Palmerston  back 
for  twenty  years,  Greville  says  :  — 

The  office  he  held  was  one  of  dull  detail, 
and  he  never  travelled  out  of  it.  He  probably 
stood  in  awe  of  Canning  and  others,  and  was 
never  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  having  lately  held 
highsr  situations,  and  having  acquired  more 


confidence,  he  has  launched  forth,  and  with 
astonishing  success. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  been  in  three 
cabinets  —  Canning's,  Lord  Goderich's, 
and  the  duke's  ;  and  retained  the  same 
office,  the  secretaryship  of  war,  the  only 
office  he  ever  held  prior  to  1830,  under 
each. 

Mr.  Reeve  gives  lists  of  five  cabinets, 
or  administrations,  as  he  indiscriminately 
calls  them  ;  and  four  of  his  lists  are 
wrong.  His  list  of  Canning's  omits  Lord 
Palmerston  and  includes  Tierney ;  of  the 
duke's  (as  originally  constituted)  omits 
Lord  Palmerston  ;  of  Lord  Grey's  (as 
originally  constituted)  includes  Lord  John 
(Earl)  Russell  and  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
and  omits  Lords  Holland  and  Carlisle  ; 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  (1834)  includes  Ed- 
ward Ellice.  We  should  like  to  know 
where  Mr.  Reeve  gets  his  lists.  We  are 
content  with  the  Annual  Register. 

The  strangest  of  Mr.  Reeve's  notes  is 
the  one  relating  to  Madame  du  Cayla  which 
we  cannot  allow  to  grow  into  an  author- 
ity, since  we  believe  it  to  be  uncharitable 
and  unjust.  Greville  has  told  all  that  re- 
quired to  be  told  of  this  lady  ;  her  birth, 
her  introduction  to  Louis  XVllL,  and 
the  nature  of  their  connection,  saying 
expressly  that  "  there  was  no  sexuul 
question  in  the  matter,  as  what  the  king 
wanted  was  merely  some  one  to  whom  he 
could  tell  everything,  consult  with  on 
occasions,  and  with  whom  he  could  bandy 
literary  trifles."  ♦  But  this  does  not  sat- 
isfy Mr.  Reeve,  whose  note  begins  : 

Madame  du  Cayla  had  been  the  soi-disant 
mistress  of  Louis  XVHI.,  or  rather  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  declining  years.  //  fallait  une 
Esther^  to  use  her  own  expression,  ^  cet 
AsstUrus, 

If  she  compared  herself  to  Esther,  the 
purest  of  the  pure,  how  could  she  be  the 
soi'disant  (self-styled)  mistress  of  the 
king  ?  Mr.  Reeve  must  mean  "  so- 
cp lied."  Then,  after  recapitulating  the 
biographical  details  staled  by  Gre- 
ville : — 

The  king  was  touched  by  her  erace  and 
beauty,  and  she  became  indispensable  to  his 
happiness.  His  happiness  was  said  to  con- 
sist in  inhaling  a  pmch  of  snuff  from  her 
shoulders,  which  were  remarkably  broad  and 
fair. 

We  know  of  no  better  authority  for 
this  bit  of  prurient  gossip  than  a  scandal- 
ous caricature.   Then  come  three  verses 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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of  Bdranger,  supposed  to  be  addressed  to 
the  lady  under  the  name  of  Octavie.  One 
will  suffice : 

Peins-nous  ces  feux,  qu'en  secret  tu  redoutes, 
Quand  sur  ton  sein  tl  cuve  son  nectar^ 

Ces  feux  dont  s'indignaient  les  vofltes, 
O^  plane  encore  Taigle  du  grand  C^sar. 

The  second  line  is  printed  in  italics  by 
Mr.  Reeve.  We  have  not  a  notion  what 
it  means  ;  but  the  feux  of  the  gouty  old 
epicure  could  hardly  have  alarmed  the 
ladv  or  scandalized  the  arches.  The  note 
ends  with  what  is  meant  for  a  philosophi- 
cal reflection : 

It  is  curious  that  in  1829,  the  last  mistress 
of  a  king  of  France  should  hare  visited  Lon- 
don under  the  reign  of  the  last  mistress  of  a 
king  of  England. 

It  is  not  usual,  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  convenances^  to  appl^  this  term  to 
ladies  who  retain  their  position  in  society. 
Madame  du  Cayla  came  to  England  with 
the  Duchesse  d'Escars,  and  was  received 
in  all  the  best  houses.  It  was  not  (as  we 
have  seen)  Lady  C  alone,  but  the  whole 
C.  family  (husband,  son,  and  daughter) 
that  were  domesticated  in  her  royal 
friend's  palaces. 

To  point  a  story  against  George  IV., 
Greville  calls  Lord  Bathurst  "  stone- 
blind,"  knowing  very  well  that  he  was 
only  short-sighted.  Twice  over  (uncor- 
rected by  Mr.  Reeve)  he  calls  Louis 
Philippe  the  descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 

May  2^h^  1829.  — The  day  before  yesterday 
there  was  a  review  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  was  there 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  contrived  to  get  a 
tumble,  but  was  not  hurt  Last  night  at  the 
ball  the  king  said  to  Lord  Anglesey,  "  Why, 
Paget,  what's  this  I  hear  ?  they  say  you  rolled 
off  your  horse  at  the  review  vcsterday."  The 
duke  as  he  left  the  grouna  was  immensely 
cheered,  and  the  people  thronged  about  his 
horse  and  would  shake  hands  with  hinu 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who 
got  the  tumble.  He  was  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  wearing  the  bearskin  cap,  which 
embarrassed  him  and  led  to  the  accident. 
At  the  next  lev^e^  the  king,  who  was  not 
sorry  to  have  a  hit  at  the  duke,  addressed 
Lord  Anglesey  loud  enough  for  every 
one  to  bear :  "  hn^tsty,you  are  not  the 
man  to  fall  off  at  the  head  of  your  regi- 
ment." The  incident  obtained  great 
notoriety,  and  was  long  remembered. 
When,  in  1847,  Lord  Ponsonby  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Austria,  the  emperor  said  to  him : 


"  Vous  savez  que  je  suis  tombi  de  chevaly 
tnais  la  mime  chose  est  arrvuie  d  votre 
fameux  Due  de  Wellington^ 

The  career  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  culminating  in  the  peerage  and 
the  Garter,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  diplomacy  ;  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Russian  court  to  re- 
ceive him  as  resident  ambassador  in  1833 
was  really  a  compliment  to  his  well-known 
firmness  and  sagacity.  A  similar  com- 
pliment had  been  paid  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney after  a  special  mission  to  Russia, 
during  which  he  was  not  found  so  pliable 
as  could  have  been  wished.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  distinctly  stated  that  he 
had  no  personal  objection  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford, and  the  difficulty  notoriously  origi- 
nated with  Count  Nesselrode  and  Ma- 
dame de  Lieven.  This  lady  was,  after  all, 
the  principal  sufferer  from  the  intrigue, 
being  obliged  to  leave  England  whilst 
the  Russian  embassy  was  withdrawn. 
A  story  against  Lord  Stratford,  told  by 
her  on  the  authority  of  a  third  person 
and  dressed  up  by  Greville,  will  hardly 
command  implicit  assent,  and  the  great 
Elchee  has  no  recollection  of  the  dra- 
matic colloquy  with  M.  Dedel  of  which 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  ante-room  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  was  a  rule  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  from  which  he  never  devi- 
ated, to  admit  visitors  in  the  order  of 
arrival,  without  regard  to  rank,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  was  explained  by 
Lord  Stratford  to  M.  Dedel. 

We  have  the  authority  of  another  emi- 
nent diplomatist  for  denying  what  Gre- 
ville has  set  down  regarding  nim  : 

September  tyd^  1834.  —  He  (Lord  Mel- 
bourne) told  me,  what  I  did  not  know  before, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  desired  to  have 
Lord  Clanwilliam  recalled  from  Berlin. 

Lord  Clanwilliam  was,  and  is,  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  in  high  favour 
at  the  court  of  Berlin  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  embassy;  and  we  learn 
from  other  sources  that  he  was  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  king. 

August  27M,  1830.  —  At  court  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  General  Baudrand  came  and 
delivered  his  letter,  also  a  private  letter  '*  from 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence," as  the  French  king  called  them,  anciens 
amis. 

Both  the  letters  (which  are  extant  in 
the  French  king's  handwriting)  are  ad- 
dressed as  from  king  to  king. 

October  i^th^  1830.  —  I  told  him  (Arbuthnot) 
to  give  a  notion  how  meanly  Aberdeen  was 
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thought  of,  that  Alvanley  had  told  Talleyrand 
not  to  notice  hinii  but  to  go  at  once  to  the 
duke  (of  Wellington)  when  he  had  any  impor- 
tant business  to  transact,  and  that  he  (Arbuth- 
not)  might  tell  the  duke  this,  if  he  pleased, 
but  no  one  else. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Greville's  half- 
knowledge.  Lord  Alvanley  had  the  folly 
to  tell  Talleyrand  not  to  notice  Lord 
Aberdeen  ;  but  Talleyrand  at  once  re- 
peated what  Lord  Alvanley  had  said  to 
the  duke  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  accom- 
panying the  communication  with  some 
caustic  remarks  on  the  bad  feeling  of 
Lord  Alvanley  in  trying  to  lower  his 
sovereign's  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
in  the  eyes  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  and 
his  curious  forgetfulness  that  Talleyrand 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  if  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
thought  so  meanly  of,  how  did  he  manage 
to  maintain  his  ground  so  long  in  the 
Foreign  Office  ?  How  did  he  become 
prime  minister  in  1852  ? 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  story  which 
ought  never  to  appear  in  print  at  all ;  a 
class  in  which  inaccuracy,  combined  with 
publicity,  is  an  offence  against  truth,  jus- 
tice, good  feeling,  and  propriety.  After 
mentioning  a  forgery  case  in  which 
Brougham  had  got  a  man  off,  who,  in 
Greville's  opinion  would  have  been 
hanged  had  Lord  Lyndhurst  been  chan- 
cellor, he  sets  down,  December  12th, 
1830: 

This  was  a  curious  case,  as  I  have  since 
heard.  The  man  owes  his  life  to  the  curiosity 
of  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  that  to  another 
fedmg.  Lady  Burghersh  and  Lady  Glengall 
wanted  to  hear  St  John  Long^s  trial  (the 
quack  who  had  #ntf;«-slauehtered  Miss  Cashir), 
and  they  went  to  the  Old  Bailey  for  that  pur- 
pose. Castlereagh  and  ^  somebody  else,  who, 
of  course,  were  not  up  in  time,  were  to  have 
attended  them.  They  wanted  an  escort,  and 
the  only  man  in  London  sure  to  be  out  of*  bed 
80  early  was  the  master  of  the  rolls,  so  they 
went  and  carried  him  off.  When  they  got  to 
the  court  there  was  no  St  John  Lons,  but 
they  thought  they  might  as  well  stay  and  hear 
whatever  was  going  on.  It  chanced  that  a 
man  was  tried  for  an  atrocious  case  of  forgery 
and  breach  of  trust  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
^  sentence  passed ;  but  he  was  twenty-three  and 
'  good-looking.  Lady  Burghersh  could  not 
bear  he  should  be  haneed,  and  she  went  to  all 
the  late  ministers  and  the  judges  to  beg  him  off. 
Leach  told  her  it  was  no  use,  that  nothine 
could  save  that  man ;  and  accordingly  the  old 
government  were  obdurate,  when  out  they 
went  Off  she  went  again  and  attacked  all 
the  new  ones,  who  in  better  humour,  or  of 
softer  natures,  suffered  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  the  wretch  was  saved.  Sht  went 


herself  to  Newgate  to  see  him,  but  I  never  heard 
if  she  had  a  private  interview,  and  if  he  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  grati- 
tude with  all  the  fervour  that  the  service  she  had 
done  him  demanded 

Lady  Burghersh  is  the  Dowager  Count- 
ess of  Westmoreland,  by  birth  a  Welles- 
ley,  and  niece  of  the  |;reat  duke,  a  lady 
whose  intellectual  distinction  and  per- 
sonal qualities  should  inspire  respect 
independently  of  her  connections  and 
her  age.  Yet  this  is  the  person  who  is 
deemed  the  fitting  object  of  a  course  in- 
sinuation and  a  ribald  sneer.  Her  own 
account  of  the  incident  (in  a  letter  to  a 
relative)  is  so  complete  a  model  of  clear, 
terse  narrative,  that  we  shall  give  it  with- 
out the  alteration  of  a  word : 

"  The  account  in  the  Greville  Memoirs 
has  a  foundation  in  truth,  but  much  dis- 
torted. Lady  Glengall  and  I  did  go  to 
the  Old  Bailey,  intending  to  hear  the  trial 
of  the  quack  doctor.  Neither  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh nor  any  one  else  accompanied 
us,  as  far  as  I  remember.  Certainly  not 
the  master  of  the  rolls.  We  found  the 
trial  of  the  quack  doctor  was  put  off, 
and  being  there,  and  never  having  heard 
a  trial,  I  wished  to  stay  and  hear  some- 
thing of  what  was  going  on.  It  was  a 
case  of  forgery,  and  the  accused,  far 
from  being  *  twenty-three  and  good-look- 
ing,' appeared  to  me  a  miserable,  stupid- 
looking  lad,  who  seemed  half-witted. 
The  penalty  at  that  time  was  death.  I 
was  told  that  the  lad's  mother  was  in 
court  and  had  fainted. 

"  I  was  very  intimate  at  that  time  with 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and,  when  I  left  the 
court,  I  drove  to  bis  house,  and  asked  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  save  the  life 
of  the  wretched  boy.  He  told  me  he 
would  undertake  it  if  he  found  it  to  be 
possible.  I  asked  him  if  I  mip^ht  give 
the  hope  to  the  poor  mother,  and  he  said 
« Yes,'  and  I  did  so." 

Lord  Lyndhurst  was  no  longer  chancel- 
lor ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  case  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
then  home  secretary,  who  reduced  the 
sentence  of  death  to  transportation  for 
life.  A  point  that  weighed  strongly  with 
him  was  that  no  one  had  lost  or  been  in- 
jured by  the  forgery.  The  slightest  in- 
quiry would  have  made  clear  that  this 
was  not  the  case  mentioned  by  Lord 
Brougham. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  last 
example  of  misrepresentation  ;  but  there 
are  entries  which  run  it  bard  for  ill-nature 
and  discourtesy : 
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August  wthy  1831.  —  I  went  to  the  play  last 
night  at  a  very  shabby  little  house  called  the 
City  Theatre  —  a  lorig  way  beyond  the  post- 
ofnce  —  to  see  Ellen  Tree  act  in  a  translation 
of  "  Une  Fdutty'*  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
acting  I  ever  saw.  This  girl  will  turn  out 
very  good  if  she  remains  on  the  stage.  She 
has  never  been  brought  forward  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  1  heard  last  night  the  reason 
why.  Charles  Kemble  took  a  great  fancy  for 
her  (she  is  excessively  pretty),  and  made  her 
splendid  offers  of  putting  her  into  the  best 
parts,  and  advancing  her  in  all  ways,  if  she 
would  be  propitious  to  his  flame,  but  which 
she  indignantly  refused  ;  so  he  revenged  him- 
self (to  "his  own  detriment)  by  keeping  her 
back,  and  promoting  inferior  actresses  instead. 
If  ever  she  acquires  fame,  which  is  very 
probable,  for  she  has  as  much  nature,  and 
feeling,  and  passion,  as  ever  I  saw,  this  will 
be  a  curious  anecdote.  [She  married  Charles 
Kean,  lost  her  good  looks,  and  became  a  tire- 
some, second-rate  actress.] 

Mrs.  Charles  Kean  lives  surrounded 
by  friends,  who  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  she  ever  ceased  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  public,  or  lost  more  of  her  good 
looks  than  {eheu  fugaces !)  will  vanish 
with  youth.  Old  play-goers  will  be  equal- 
ly surprised  to  hear  that  she  was  never 
brought  forward  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
she  was  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of 
the  theatre  during  the  seasons  of  1829- 
31,*  under  Charles  Kemble's  manage- 
ment. The  base  of  the  story  falling,  the 
superstructure  falls  with  it,  but  we  give 
her  refutation  in  her  own  distinct  em- 
phatic language  ia  a  letter  dated  Dec. 
i6th  : 

"  It  is  only  very  recently  that  I  was 
told  of  the  passage  relating  to  Mr.  Kem- 
ble and  myself,  and  I  feel  as  indiofnant  as 
either  of  his  daughters  can  be.  There  is 
not  the  shadow  of  foundation  for  Mr. 
Greville's  calumnious  insinuations.  The 
grossness  was  in  Mr.  Greville's  mind, 
not  in  Mr.  Kemble's  conduct,  who  ever 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
the  utmost  respect^^ 

The  Covent  Garden  season  had  closed 
when  Greville  saw  her  at  the  City  Thea- 
tre, then  under  the  management  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Chapman.  The  old- 
est frequenters  of  the  greenroom  of  the 
Garrick  have  no  recollection  of  this 
scandal  in  the  most  evanescent  shape, 

•  "  In  1829,  she  transferred  her  services  to  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  her  first  appearance  as  Lady  To\vne- 
ley  in  *The  Provoked  Husband.*  For  her  benefit 
she  played  *  Romeo'  to  Miss  Fanny  Kemble* s 
'Juliet,'  and  her  success  was  so  great  that  the  man- 
ager (K.emb!e>  entnistsd  to  her  the  heroine  in  Miss 
Kemble*s  play  of  *  Francis  the  First.' "  —  Men  of  the 
Tittu :  coniaiuing  Dhgraphical  NoUt  ^  Eminent 
Character*  e/bcth  Sexes^  187a- 


but  the  faintest  surmise  would  be  enough 
for  Greville  to  build  upon.  If  he  had 
been  present  at  the  conversations  in  the 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  he  would  have 
noted  down  as  facts  that  Miss  Let i tia 
Piper  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  twins, 
and  that  Miss  Nicely  had  pressing  rea- 
sons for  marrying  her  footman. 

There  is  one  of  our  expectations  from 
this  journal  which  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Its  popularity  is  largely  owing 
to  the  style.  The  vigour  and  idiomatic 
flow  of  the  language  give  a  delusive 
plausibility  to  the  statements,  and  a  false 
look  of  philosophy  to  the  reflections.  It 
seldom  or  never  occurs  to  the  commoa 
run  of  readers  that  a  man  who  writes  so 
well,  so  energetically,  with  such  an  air  of 
decision  and  superiority,  can  be  wrong 
in  fact  or  inference,  can  think  he  is  think- 
ing when  he  is  indulging  in  paradox  or 
commonplace.  He  thus  speculates  on 
happiness :  — 

I  wonder  the  inductive  process  has  not  been 
more  systematically  applied  to  the  solutioa 
of  this  great  philosophical  problem,  wkai  is 
happiness,  and  in  what  it  consists^  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  directing  the  human  mind 
into  the  right  road  for  reaching  this  goal  of 
all  human  wishes.  Why  are  not  innumerable 
instances  collected,  examined,  analysed,  and 
the  results  expanded^  explained,  and  reasoned 
upon  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  man- 
kind? 

He  proceeds  to  announce  as  a  discov- 
ery that  "  healthy  body,  healthy  appetite, 
healthy  feelings,  though  accompanied  by 
mediocrity  of  talent,  will  outstrip  in  the 
race  for  happiness  the  splendid  irregu- 
larities of  genius,  and  the  most  dazzling; 
successes  of  ambition.*'  Who  ever 
doubted  that  they  would  ?  But  how  is 
this  enviable  mediocrity  to  be  reached  ? 
How  are  the  higher  natures  to  be  brought 
down  or  the  lower  natures  to  be  elevated 
to  it  ?  How  are  we  to  make  sure  of  the 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body?  His 
Golden  Mean  or  Happiness  Made  Easy 
may  pair  off  with  the  philosopher's  stone 
or  the  elixir  of  youth.  His  contrivance 
for  attaining  'Uhis  goal  of  all  human 
wishes  "  is  about  as  feasible  as  that  for 
catching  sparrows  by  putting  salt  upon 
their  tails. 

He  is  not  more  happy  when  he  gener- 
alizes on  gaming  and  the  turf : 

How  any  one  can  play  who  is  not  in  want 
of  money,  I  cannot  comprehend ;  surely  his 
mind  must  be  strangely  framed  who  requires 
the  stimulus  of  gambling  to  heighten  his 
pleasures. 
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Tliere  is  no  frame  of  mind  so  common, 
as  be  had  only  to  look  round  him  to  be 
aware.  The  majority  of  the  rich  and 
noble  friends  with  whom  he  played  whist 
and  betted  were  not  in  want  of  money, 
and  obviously  required  the  stimulus. 

His  meditations  on  moral  or  intellect- 
ual subjects  want  depth  :  his  mind,  like 
heated  amber,  attracted  and  fixed  the 
feathers  and  flies  that  float  or  flutter  on 
the  surface  of  society  :  it  never  penetrat- 
ed to  the  undercurrents  of  thought  and 
feeling:  which  were  in  silent  operation 
when  he  wrote.  It  would  be  amusing, 
therefore,  were  it  not  irritating,  to  hear 
his  book  hailed  from  the  pulpit  as  a  proof 
that  the  generation  of  which  it  treats 
were  deficient  in  high  aims  and  purposes  ; 
as  if  these  were  wanting  to  the  men  who 
carried  the  great  measures  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  who  TOted  twenty  mil- 
lions for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  who  re- 
formed the  poor-law,  simplified  the 
administration  of  justice,  humanized  the 
criminal  code,  asd  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  that  has  been  done  since  to  diffuse 
education  and  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  class.* 

The  rapid  changes  of  mood  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  his  journal  may  be 
traced  to  his  impressibility.  He  was  the 
slave  of  impulse.  With  him  the  present, 
the  immediate,  excluded  both  the  future 
and  the  past.  He  seldom  pauses  to  com- 
pare, to  inquire,  to  investigate ;  but 
dashes  down  the  impression  or  conclu- 
sion without  thinking  or  caring  whether 
it  agrees  with  what  goes  before  or  is  to 
come  after  it.  His  fondness  for  general- 
ization is  another  fruitful  source  of  error 
and  inconsistency.  He  draws  a  broad 
conclusion  from  an  insulated  speech  or 
action,  and  within  an  incredibly  short  time 
draws  an  opposite  one  from  equally  in- 
sufficient premises.  Thus  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  a  very  great  man  and  a 
very  little  man  by  turns.  It  never  occurs 
to  Greville  that  conduct  may  vary,  or  in- 
tellectual power  fluctuate,'  without  any 
essential  change  in  character  or  capacity. 
Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus,  If 
he  had  found  Homer  napping,  he  would 
have  written  him  down  a  dull,  sleepy, 
heavy-headed  fellow,  and  have  forgotten 
all  «ibout  his  genius  till  reminded  of  it  by 
happening  to  take  up  the  Iliad  or  fall  in 
with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

•  We  allude  to  the  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, mentioned  in  the  Timex  of  Dec  tsth.  The 
ri^ht  reverend  prelate  most  erroneously  assumes  that 
Greville**  description  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  is 
accurate.  Canon  Liddon  hat  fallen  into  a  similar 
error. 


It  follows,  that  Greville  shows  to  most 
advantage  in  narrative  and  description. 
What  can  be  more  vividly  sketched  than 
the  memorable  scene  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (May  1832),  when  the  hopes  of 
the  waverers  and  anti-Reformers  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  :  when  Baring  hur- 
ried to  Apsley  House  and  told  the  duke 
that  he  would  face  a  thousand  devils 
rather  than  such  a  House  ?  Or,  again, 
than  the  banquet  in  St.  George's  Hall 
during  the  Ascot  week  of  1831 ;  or  the 
first  meeting  of  the  council  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  queen  ?  His  Italian  tour  is 
very  good,  and  shows  of  what  he  was 
capable  when  removed  from  the  arena  of 
party  politics  and  the  feverish  agitation 
of  the  turf.  Some  of  his  characters  also 
(looking  merely  to  effect)  are  admirably 
drawn  ;  the  distinctive  traits  judiciously 
selected,  and  the  lights  and  shades  artis- 
tically worked  in.  Take,  for  example, 
his  Luttrell,  his  Lady  Harrowby,  or  (best 
of  all)  his  Byron.  What  too  often  mars 
the  workmanship  is  the  fastidiousness, 
the  cynicism,  the  irresistible  tendency  to 
find  spots  or  mingle  bitters  with  the 
sweets : 

Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  fontibus 
angat. 

Where  was  the  necessity  for  spoiling 
the  touching  tribute  to  Ladv  Worcester 
by  the  remark,  that  **  her  defects  may  be 
ascribed  to  her  education,  and  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  society  in  which  she 
lived ; "  feeling,  as  he  should  have  felt, 
that  the  surviving  members  of  that  soci- 
ety, including  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  her,  would  regard  the  observation  as  a 
slur  ?  Or  why  accept  without  inquiry  the 
statement  that  she  died  in  the  arms  of 
Dr.  Hume,  when  any  member  of  the 
family  would  have  told  him  that  she  died 
in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  with  her 
mother  and  two  sisters  in  the  room  ? 

Let  blameless  Bethell  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well. 

"  Whom  did  Pope  mean  ?  "  asked  Bos- 
well  after  quoting  this  couplet.  I  don't 
know,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  but,  depend 
upon  it,  he  meant  to  vex  somebody." 
Greville  has  been  suspected  of  the  same 
charitable  intention  when,  the  day  after 
his  arrival  in  town,  after  taking  Pans- 
hanger  on  his  way  from  Newmarket,  he 
writes : 

My  journal  is  getting  intolerably  stupid,  and 
entirely  barren  of  events.  I  would  take  to 
miscellaneous  and  private  matters  if  any  fell 
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in  my  way,  but  what  can  I  make  out  of  such 
animals  as  I  herd  with  and  such  occupations 
2(s  I  am  engaged  in  ? 

His  first  meeting  with  Macaulay  at 
Holland  House  is  graphically  told,  and 
his  altered  estimate  of  the  brilliant  essay- 
ist at  a  subsecjuent  period  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  his  change  of  opin- 
ion may  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of 
the  fact.  Macaulay  was  a  very  different 
man  in  1833,  when  Sydnev  Smith  called 
him  a  **  book  in  breeches,"  from  what  he 
had  become  in  1850,  when  Greville  sets 
bim  down  as  *'a  marvellous,  an  unrivalled 
(in  his  way),  and  a  delightful  talker." 
Brougham  is  overdrawn  ;  although  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  either  the 
marvellous  range  and  flexibility  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers  or  his  eccentricities. 

In  speaking  of  style,  we  make,  of 
course,  the  Horatian  allowance  for  blots. 
Greville's  vernacular  epithets  are  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  taste,  and  he  has  favourite 
words  which  he  commonly  misapplies. 
The  imputation  of  madness  is  peculiarly 
annoying,  because  it  affects  the  family  as 
well  as  the  individual.  But  it  is  a  fre- 
quent imputation  with  Greville.  Erskine 
was  mad,  so  was  Brougham';  so  were 
both  the  kings  he  served  under ;  Wilkie 
was  "rather  mad;"  indeed,  every  one 
guilty  of  the  slightest  oddity  or  eccen- 
tricity is  mad  ;  and,  tried  by  this  criterion, 
most  of  us  are  mad :  semel  insanivimus 
omnes, 

"Vulgar"  and  "vulgarity,"  again,  are 
of  constant  occurrence,  when  "  common," 
"common-looking,"  or  "coarse,"  would 
be  more  appropriate.  Poor  William  IV. 
is  vulgar  as  well  as  mad.  Washington 
Irving  is  "  rather  vulgar  "  (he  was  not  at 
all).  Thiers  is  "a  little  man,  about  as 
tall  as  Sheil,  and  as  mean  and  vulgar- 
looking."  As  to  Macaulay,  "  it  was  not 
until  he  stood  up  that  I  was  aware  of  all 
the  vulgarity  and  ungainliness  of  his  ap- 
pearance." In  each  of  these  instances 
the  term  is  misapplied  and  the  observa- 
tion superficial  — 

In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 
Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of 
fire; 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar 
men. 

At  a  dinner  duly  recorded,  "  Lord  Hol- 
land said  that  Fox  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  talk  in  Johnson's  presence,  because  he 
knew  all  his  conversations  were  recorded 
for  publication,  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
figure  in  them."   Did  it  never  occur  to 


Greville,  or  his  editor,  that  other  people 
might  feel  like  Fox  ?  that  this  practice  of 
journalizing,  conducted  on  such  princi- 
ples, may  end  by  becoming  the  plague, 
the  bane,  the  curse  of  society  ?  Fixing 
and  perpetuating  current  scandals  to  be 
mistaken  at  no  distant  period  for  facts, 
is  like  condensing  noxious  vapours  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  evaporate  into 
thin  air,  or  bottling  and  laving  by  decoc- 
tions of  laurel  leaves  without  labelling 
"  Poison  "  on  the  flasks.  It  is  not  only 
the  great  that  must  be  content  to  live  like 
bees  in  a  glass  hive  : 

All  their  faults  observed. 
Set  in  a  nate^book^  learn'd  and  conn'd  by  rote. 

It  is  not  only  kings  and  princes  that 
must  refrain  from  being  easy,  careless, 
and  communicative  in  the  presence  of 
any  member  of  their  suite.  No  one  of 
any  rank  or  station  will  be  safe.  No  one, 
man  or  woman,  can  be  sure  at  any  dis* 
tance  of  time,  that  some  careless  expres- 
sion may  not  crop  up  against  them,  to 
wound  a  relative  or  alienate  a  friend : 
that  some  lonfi;-forgotten  calumny,  some 
scandal  refuted  and  lived  down,  may  not 
be  suddenly  revived  when  the  lapse  of 
time,  or  the  nature  of  the  charge,  has 
rendered  disproof  impossible.  Mr. 
Reeve  states,  or  means  to  state,  that  he 
has  sought  to  publish  nothing  which 
could  give  pain  or  annoyance  to  persons 
still  alive.*  In  other  words,  he  conceived 
himself  invested  with  a  discretionary 
power  of  suppression,  and  has  exercised 
it  with  the  best  intentions.  Then  how, 
without  admitting  to  be  right  what  we 
feel  to  be  wrong,  are  we  to  avoid  ques- 
tioning his  knowledge  of  the  world,  bis 
acquaintance  with  society,  his  experience 
of  the  ordinary  springs  of  action,  of  the 
commonest  feelings  that  influence  man- 
kind ? 

Is  it  not  pain  or  annoyance  to  a  sover- 
eign to  find  such  terras  as  beast,  dog, 
ass,  blackguard,  buffoon,  coward,  ap- 
plied to  her  uncles  and  iramediate  prede- 
cessors on  the  throne  ?  Are  the  whole 
royal  family  of  England  supposed  to  be 
wanting  in  sensibility  and  self-respect  ? 
Can  it  oe  otherwise  than  galling  to  one 
nobleman  to  have  an  indiscreet  conver- 
sation brought  up  against  him,  or  to  an- 
other to  be  told  that  ne  tamely  submitted 
to  an  insult  for  the  sake  of  place  ?    Is  it 

•  "The  only  omissions  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
make  are  a  few  passages  and  expressions  relating  to 
persons  and  occurrences  in  private  life,  in  xMck  I 
have  sought  to  publish  nothing  which  could  give  paia 
or  annoyance  to  persons  siill  auve.''  —  Preface, 
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not  pain  or  annoyance  to  a  gentleman  to 
be  accused  of  depreciating  an  honoured 
brother,  or  to  a  lady  to  be  made  to  bear 
witness  against  a  revered  father  ?  Is  it 
consistent  with  any  known  code  of  hon- 
our or  courtesy  to  insinuate  that  a  wo- 
man of  rank  took  a  fancy  for  a  convict 
and  sought  a  private  interview  with  him 
In  his  cell  ?  or  to  print  in  plain  language 
that  a  charming  actress,  after  undergoing 
a  sort  of  persecution  for  her  good  looks, 
lost  them  and  became  sometning  like  a 
bore  ?  Will  Mr.  Reeve  make  no  allow- 
ance for  natural  feelings  of  any  kind  ? 
for  filial  love,  brotherly  affection,  honest 
pride,  or  excusable  self-love  ?  Does  he 
suppose  a  new  peer  likes  to  be  told  that 
he  is  one  of  a  horribly  low  set,  or  a  great 
landed  noble,  that  he  would  be  utterly 
Insignificant  without  his  broad  acres  ? 
The  book  fairly  bristles  with  points  of 
anno3rance.  It  is  running  over  with  dele- 
terious or  dangerous  matter;  and  to 
hurry  edition  after  edition  through  the 
press,  without  regard  to  consequences,  is 
to  act  like  the  lighterman  who  steers  a 
loosely-packed  cargo  of  gunpowder  and 
benzoline  through  a  populous  district, 
with  a  fire  in  his  cabin  and  a  lighted  pipe 
between  his  teeth. 

There  is  another  consideration  which 
might  well  have  impressed  the  necessity 
of  greater  caution  upon  Mr.  Reeve.  The 
reputation  confided  to  him,  of  which  at  all 
events  he  assumed  the  guardianship,  was 
at  stake.  To  what  has  it  been  brought  ? 
Ubi  lapsus  f  Quid  feci?  By  asserting 
that  he  has  simply  obeyed  instructions, 
he  cuts  the  ground  from  under  us  when 
we  try  to  find  excuses  for  Greville,  but 
be  does  not  strengthen  his  own  position. 
He  was  surely  free  to  disobey  instruc- 
tions which  affected  third  parties  or  com- 
promised his  friend.  If  the  living  Gre- 
ville had  sent  him  a  libellous,  treacher- 
ous, or  improper  letter  for  publication, 
would  he  have  published  it  ? 

There  are  people  who  think  it  a  mitiga- 
tion that  the  principal  sufferers  or  com- 
plainants belong  to  the  higher  class,  that 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  the  main 
objects  of  attack.  But  even  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  princes  and  nobles,  are  en- 
tilled  to  fair  play.  Let  them  be  subjected 
to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  public  discussion 
(which  they  have  stood  and  will  stand 
again)  by  all  means.  They  claim  no  im- 
munity. "Bare  the  mean  heart  that 
lurks  beneath  a  star ; "  but  don't  defame 
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or  libel  them :  don't  distort  their  conduct 
or  motives :  don't  set  down  all  the  bad 
you  hear  about  them  and  suppress  all  the 
good  ;  and  if  they  occasionally  cry  out  or 
turn  upon  their  assailants,  don't  rail  at 
them  like  the  fishmonger  who  cursed  the 
eels  for  not  lying  still  to  be  skinned. 

"  A  mixture  of  lies,"  says  Bacon,  "  doth 
ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt 
that  if  there  were  taken  from  men's 
minds  vain  opinions,  false  valuations, 
imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like 
vinum  damonum,  but  it  would  leave  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken 
things  ?  "  If  this  book  were  subjected  to 
a  similar  operation  —  if  vain  opinions, 
false  valuations,  and  imaginations  as  one 
would  —  if  all  the  ingredients  to  which 
its  popularity  is  mainly  owing  were  taken 
from  it,  the  result  would  be  much  the 
same  :  it  would  be  left  a  poor  shrunken 
thing,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  like 
Jack^s  coat  (in  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub'O 
when  the  gold  lace  and  embroidery  were 
stripped  off.  No  amount  of  correction 
or  revision  would  remove  the  all-pervad- 
ing taint  of  cynicism,  or  confer  the  ines- 
timable quality  of  truth. 

We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  over- 
stepped by  a  hair's  breadth  the  strictest 
limits  of  literary  courtesy  in  our  strong 
condemnation  of  this  book.  We  have 
tacitly  assumed  that  Greville  wrote  the 
most  objectionable  passages  without  a 
view  to  publication,  and  that  Mr.  Reeve 
published  them  without  intending  to  in- 
jure or  annoy  anybody.  What  is  done 
cannot  be  undone.  But  a  grave  error 
has  been  committed,  which  must  not  and 
(we  think)  will  not  be  repeated.  We  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  that  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  journal  will  not  see  the  light 
in  our  time  —  certainly  not  in  the  same 
.crude,  mischievous,  unsatisfactory  form. 
Nor  will  the  world  be  much  the  losers 
should  any  meditated  publication  of  the 
same  sort  be  deferred  for  the  next  hun- 
dred years.  If  contemporary  history  can- 
not be  written  without  the  aid  of  such 
memoirs,  we  had  rather  do  without  con- 
temporary history  —  we  can  wait;  for  it 
is  our  firm  conviction  that  any  informa- 
tion or  entertainment  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  them  is  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  annoyance  they  create, 
the  distrust  they  inspire,  the  angry  feel- 
ings they  foster,  and  the  false  impres- 
sions of  character  and  conduct  they 
diffuse. 
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From  Blackwood's  Maicazine. 
ALICE  LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 
CHAPTER  LIV. 

In  all  the  British  army  —  then  a  walk- 
ing wood  of  British  oak,  without  a  yard 
of  sapling  —  there  was  no  bit  of  better 
stuff  than  the  five  feet  and  a  quarter  (al- 
io winoj  for  his  good  game  leg)  of  Major, 
by  this  time  Colonel,  Clumps.  This 
officer  knew  what  he  had  to  do,  and  he 
made  a  point  of  doing  it.  Being  short  of 
imagination,  he  despised  that  foolish  gift, 
and  marvelled  over  and  over  again  at 
others  for  laughing  so  at  nothing.  That 
whimsical  tickling  of  the  veins  of 
thought,  which  some  people  give  so  and 
some  receive  (with  equal  delight  on 
cither  side),  humour,  or  wit,  or  whatever 
It  is,  to  Colonel  Clumps  was  a  vicious 
thing.  Everything  must  be  either  true 
or  false.  If  it  were  true,  who  could  laugh 
at  the  truth?  If  it  were  false,  who 
should  laugh  at  a  falsehood  ? 

Many  a  good  man  has  reasoned  thus, 
reducing  laughter  under  law,  and  him- 
self thenceforth  abandoned  by  that  law- 
less element.  Colonel  Clumps  had  always 
taken  solid  views  of  everyihinor,  and  the 
longer  he  lived  in  the  world  theless  he  felt 
inclined  to  laugh  at  it.  But,  tliat  laugh 
ter  might  not  be  robbed  of  all  its  dues 
and  royalties,  just  nature  had  provided 
that,  as  the  Colonel  would  not  laugh  at 
the  world,  the  world  should  laugh  at  the 
Colonel.  He  had  been  the  subject  of 
more  bad  jokes,  one-sided  pleasantries, 
and  heartless  hoaxes,  than  any  other  man 
in  the  army ;  with  the  usual  result  that 
now  he  scarcely  ever  believed  the  truth, 
while  he  still  retained  for  the  pleasure  of 
bis  friends  a  templing  stock  of  his  native 
confidence  in  error.  So  that  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Colonel  Clumps  (after  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  in  which  he  had  shown 
conspicuous  valour)  was  told  of  poor  Hil- 
ary's sad  disgrace,  he  was  a  great  deal 
too  clever  and  astute  to  believe  a  single 
word  of  it. 

"It  is  ludicrous,  perfectly  ludicrous  ! " 
he  said,  that  being  the  strongest  adjective 
he  knew  to  express  pure  impossibility. 
"  A  gallant  young  fellow  to  be  cashiered 
without  even  a  court-martial  1  How  dare 
you  tell  me  such  a  thing,  sir  ?  I  am  not 
a  man  to  be  rough-ridden.  Nobody  ever 
has  imposed  on  me.  And  the  boy  is  al- 
most a  sort  of  cousin  of  my  own.  The 
first  family  in  the  kingdom,  sir." 

The  Colonel  flew  into  so  great  a  rage, 
twisting  his  vbite  hair,  and  stamping  bis 


lame  heel,  that  the  officer  who  had 
brought  the  news,  beinor  one  of  his  own 
subalterns,  wisely  retired  into  doubts 
about  it,  and  hinted  that  nobody  knew 
the  reason,  and  therefore  that  it  could 
not  be  true. 

"If  I  mention  that  absurd  report 
about  young  Lorraine,"  thought  Colonel 
Clumps,  when  writing  to  Lady  de  Lamp- 
nor,  "  I  may  do  harm,  and  I  can  do  no 
good,  but  only  get  myself  laughed  at  as 
the  victim  of  a  stupid  hoax.  So  I  will 
say  no  more  about  him,  except  that  I 
have  not  seen  him  lately,  being  so  far 
from  headouarters,  and  knowing  how  Old 
Beaky  is  driving  the  staff  about."  And 
before  the  brave  Colonel  found  opportu- 
nity of  taking  the  pen  in  hand  again,  he 
was  heavily  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  French  rear-guard,  and  ordered  home, 
as  hereafter  will  perhaps  appear. 

It  also  happened  that  Mr.  Capper's 
friends,  those  two  officers  who  had  earned 
so  little  of  Mabel's  gratitude  by  news  of 
Hilary,  were  harassed  and  knocked  about 
too  much  to  find  any  time  for  writing  let- 
ters.  And  as  the  Gazette  in  those  days 
neglected  the  smaller  concerns  of  the 
army,  and  became  so  hurried  by  the 
march  of  events,  and  the  rapid  sequence 
of  battles,  that  the  doings  of  junior 
officers  slipped  through  its  fingers  until 
long  afterwards,  the  result  was  that 
neither  Coombe  Lorraine  nor  Old  Apple- 
wood  farm  received  for  months  any  news 
of  the  young  staff-officer.   Neither  did 
he  yet  present  himself  at  either  of  those 
homesteads.    For,  as  the  ancient  saying 
runs,  misfortunes    never  come  alone. 
The  ship  in  which  Hilary  sailed  for  Eng- 
land from  the  port  of  Cadiz  —  for  he  found 
no  transport  at  Malaga  —  the  "Flower 
of   Kent,'*  as  she  was   called,  which 
appeared  to  him  an  excellent  omen,  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  of  her  homeward  voy- 
age.  She  met  with  a  nasty  French  pri- 
vateer to  the  southward  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre.    In  vain  she  crowded  sail,  and 
tried  every  known  resource  of  seaman- 
ship ;  the  Frenchman  had  the  heels  of 
her,  and  laid  her  on  board  at  sundown. 
Lorraine,  and  two  or  three  old  soldiers, 
battered  and  going  to  hospital,  had  no 
idea  of  striking,  except  in  the  British  way 
of  doing  it.   But  the  master  and  the  mate 
knew  better,  and  stopped  the  hopeless 
conflict.    So  the  Frenchmen  sacked  and 
scuttled  the  ship  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  and,  wanting  no  prisoners,  land- 
ed the  crew  on  a  desolate  strand  of  Gal- 
licia,  without  any  money  to  save  thero. 
This  being  their  condition,  it  is  the 
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proper  thing  to  leave  them  so  ;  for  noth- 
ing is  more  unwise  than  to  ask,  or  rather 
to  institute  inquiries,"  as  to  the  doings 
of  people  who  are  much  too  likely  to  re- 
quire a  loan  ;  therefore  return  we  to  the 
South-Down  hills. 

The  wet,  ungenial,  and  stormy  summer 
of  1813  was  passing  into  a  welter,  more 
cheerless,  and  most  tempestuous  autumn. 
On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  light- 
earthed  hills  the  moss  had  come  over  the 
herbage,  and  the  sweet  nibble  of  the 
sheep  was  souring.  The  huddled  trees 
(which  here  and  there  rise  just  to  the 
level  of  the  ridge,  and  then  seem  polled 
by  the  sweep  of  the  wind-rush),  the 
bushes  also,  and  the  gorse  itself,  stood, 
or  rather  stooped,  beneath  the  burden  of 
perpetual  wet.  The  leaves  hung  down 
in  a  heavy  drizzle,  unable  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  welting  of  the  unripe 
stalks ;  the  husk  of  the  beech  and  the 
key  of  the  ash  were  shrivelled  for  want 
of  kernels,  and  the  clusters  of  the  hazel- 
nut had  no  sun-varnish  on  them.  The 
weakness  of  the  summer  sun  (whether 
his  face  was  spotted  overmuch,  or  too 
immaculate)  and  the  humour  of  clouds, 
and  the  tenor  of  winds,  and  even  the 
tendency  of  the  earth  itself  to  devolve 
into  eccentricity,  —  these,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  causes,  for  the  present 
state  of  the  weather  were  found,  accord- 
ing to  where  they  were  looked  for.  On 
one  point  only  there  was  no  contradic- 
tion,—  things  were  not  as  they  ought  to 
be. 

Even  the  rector  of  West  Lorraine,  a 
man  of  most  cheerful  mind,  and  not  to  be 
put  down  by  any  one,  laying  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord  all  his  failures,  and  to  his  own 
merits  all  good  success, —  even  the  Rev. 
Struan  Hales  was  scarcely  a  match  for 
the  weather.  Sportsmen*  in  those  days 
did  not  walk  in  sevenfold  armour,  for 
fear  of  a  thorn,  or  a  shower,  or  a  cow- 
dab  ;  Qor  skulked  they  for  two  hours  in  a 
rick,  awaiting  the  joy  of  one  butchering 
minute.  Fair  play  for  man,  and  dog, 
and  pun,  and  fur  and  feather,  was  then 
the  rule  ;  and  a  day  of  sport  meant  a  day 
of  work,  and  healthful  change,  and  fine 
exercise.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hales  went 
forth  with  his  long  and  heavily-loaded 
gun,  to  comfort  himself  and  refresh  his 
mind,  whatever  the  weather  might  be 
about,  upon  six  days  out  of  every  seven. 
The  hounds  had  not  begun  to  meet ;  the 
rivers  were  all  in  flood,  of  course ;  the 
air  was  so  full  of  rheumatism  that  no 
man  could  crook  his  arm  to  write  a  ser- 
mooy  or  work  a  concordaoce.   Two  sick 


old  women  had  taken  a  fancy  for  pheas- 
ant boiled  with  artichoke  ;  —  willy-nilly, 
the  parson  found  it  a  momentous  duty 
now  to  shoot 

And  who  went  with  him  ?  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  consistence  of  the  humaa 
mind  ;  yet  well  as  this  glorious  truth  was 
known,  and  bemoaned  by  every  one  for 
his  neighbour's  sake  —  not  they,  not  all 
the  parish,  nor  even  we  of  the  enlarged 
philosophy,  could  or  can  ever  be  brought 
to  believe  our  own  eyes  that  it  was  Bon- 
ny !  But,  in  spite  of  all  impossibility,  it 
was  ;  and  the  explanation  requires  re- 
lapse. 

Is  it  within  recollection  that  the  rector 
once  shot  a  boy  in  a  hedge  ?  The  boy 
had  clomb  up  into  an  ivied  stump,  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  combining  review 
with  criticism.  All  critics  deserve  to  be 
shot  if  tliey  dare  to  cross  the  grand  aims 
of  true  enterprise.  They  pepper,  and 
are  peppered  ;  but  they  generally  get  the 
best  of  it.  And  so  did  this  boy  that  was 
shot  in  the  hedge.  Being  of  a  crafty 
order,  he  dropped,  and  howled,  and 
rolled  so  piteously,  that  poor  Mr.  Hales, 
although  he  had  fired  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  fourscore  yards  from  the 
latent  vagabond,  cast  down  his  gun  in 
the  horror  of  having  slain  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. But  when  he  ran  up  and  turned 
him  over  to  search  for  the  fatal  injury, 
the  boy  so  vigorously  kicked  and  roared, 
that  the  parson  had  great  hopes  of  him. 
After  some  more  rolling,  a  balance  was 
struck ;  the  boy  had  some  blue  spots 
under  his  skin,  and  a  broad  gold  guinea 
to  plaster  them. 

Now  this  boy  was  not  our  Bonny,  nor 
fit  in  any  way  to  compare  with  him.  But 
uncivilized  minds  are  very  jealous  ;  and 
next  to  our  Bonny,  this  boy  that  was 
shot  was  the  furthest  from  civilization  of 
all  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Therefore,  of  course,  bitter  jealousy 
raged  betwixt  him  and  the  real  outsider. 
Now  the  boy  that  was  shot  got  a  new 
pair  of  boots  from  the  balance  of  his 
guinea,  and  a  new  pair  of  legs  to  his 
nether  garments,  under  his  mother's 
guidance.  And  to  show  what  he  was, 
and  remove  all  doubts  of  the  genuine  ex- 
penditure, his  father  and  mother  com- 
bined and  pricked  him,  with  a  pin  in  a 
stick,  to  the  Sunday-school.  Here  Madge 
Hales  (the  second  and  strongest  daugh- 
ter of  the  church)  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
converted  him  into  right  views  of  theol- 
ogy, hanging  upon  sound  pot-hooks. 

But  a  far  greater  mind  than  Bill  Har- 
kles  could  own  was  watching  this  nobl^ 
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experiment.  Bonny  had  always  han- 
kered kindly  after  a  knowledge  of  "  pictur- 
books."  The  gifts  of  nature  were  hatch- 
ing inside  him,  and  chipped  at  the  shell 
of  his  chickenhood.  He  had  thrashed 
Bill  Harkles  in  two  fair  fights,  without 
any  aid  from  his  donkey,  and  he  felt 
that  BilPs  mind  had  no  right  whatever  to 
be  brought  up  to  look  down  on  him. 

This  boy,  therefore,  being  sneered  at 
by  erudite  Bill  Harkles,  knew  that  his 
fists  would  be  no  fair  answer,  and  retired 
to  his  cave.  Here  he  looked  over  his 
many  pickings,  and  proudly  confessing 
inferior  learning,  refreshed  himself  with 
-superior  wealth.  And  this  meditation 
having  sound  foundation,  satisfied  him  till 
the  next  market-day  —  the  market-day  at 
S^eyning.  Bonny  had  not  much  busi- 
ness here,  but  he  always  liked  to  look  at 
things;  and  sometimes  he  got. a  good 
pannier  of  victuals,  and  sometimes  he 
got  nothing.  For  the  farmers  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  put  off  their  dinner  till  two 
o'clock,  when  the  prime  of  the  market 
was  over,  and  then  sat  down  to  boiled 
beef  and  carrots  in  the  yard  of  the  White 
Horse  inn,  and  often  did  their  best  in 
that  way. 

Of  this  great  "ordinary"  —  great  at 
any  rate  as  regards  consumption  —  Farm- 
er Gates,  the  churchwarden,  was  by  an- 
cestral right  the  chairman  ;  but  for  sev- 
eral market-days  the  vice-presidency  had 
been  vacant.  A  hot  competition  had 
raged,  and  all  Steyning  had  thrilled  with 
high  commotion  about  the  succession  to 
the  knife  and  fork  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  ;  until  it  was  announced  amid  gen- 
eral applause  that  Bottler  was  elected.  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  this  good  pigman, 
and  perhaps  a  still  prouder  one  for  Bon- 
ny, when  the  new  vice-president  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Windsor  chair  at  the  foot 
of  the  long  and  ancient  table ;  and  it 
marked  the  turning-point  in  the  life  of 
more  than  one  then  present. 

The  vice-president's  cart  was  in  the 
shed  close  by,  and  on  the  front  lade  sat 
Bonny,  sniffing  the  beauty  of  the  "silver- 
side,"  and  the  luscious  suggestions  of 
the  marrow-bone.  Polly  longed  fiercely 
to  be  up  there  with  him  ;  but  her  moth- 
er's stern  sense  of  decorum  forbade  ;  the 
pretty  Miss  Bottlers  would  be  toasted 
after  dinner, —  and  was  one  to  be  spied 
in  a  pig-cart  ?  No  sooner  was  the  cloth 
removed,  than  the  chairman  proposed,  in 
the  most  feeling  and  eloquent  language, 
the  health  of  nis  new  colleague.  And 
now  it  was  Bottler's  reply  which  created 
a  grand  revolution  !q  Steyning.  Witb 


graceful  modesty  he  ascribed  his  present 
proud  position,  the  realization  of  his 
fondest  hopes,  neither  to  his  well-known 
integrity,  industry,  strict  attention  to 
business,  nor  even  the  quality  of  his  ba- 
con. All  these  things,  of  course,  contrib- 
uted ;  but  "  what  was  the  grand  ele- 
ment of  his  unparalleled  success  in  life  ?" 
A  cry  of  "white  stockings!"  from  the 
Bramber  pig-sticker  was  sternly  sup- 
pressed, and  the  man  kicked  out.  "  The 
grand  element  of  his  success  in  life  was 
his  classical  education  I " 

Nobody  knowing  what  was  meant  by 
this,  thunders  of  applause  ensued  ;  until 
it  was  whispered  from  cup  to  cup  that 
Bottler,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  had 
been  three  months  at  the  Grammar 
School.  He  might  have  forgotten  every 
word  he  had  learned,  but  any  one  might 
see  that  it  was  dun?  dug  in.  So  a  dozen 
of  the  farmers  resolved  at  once  to  have 
their  children  Latined  ;  and  Bonny  in  his 
inmost  heart  aspired  to  some  education. 
What  was  the  first  step  to  golden  knowl- 
edge }  He  put  this  question  to  himself 
obscurely,  as  he  rode  home  on  his  faith- 
ful Jack,  with  all  the  marrow-bones  of  the 
great  feast  rattling  in  a  bag  behind  bim. 
From  the  case  of  Bill  Harkles  he  rea- 
soned soundly,  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  go  ana  get  shot. 

On  the  following  day  —  the  month  be- 
ing August,  or  something  very  near  it,  in 
the  year  1812  (a  year  behmd  the  time  we 
got  on  to),  Mr.  Hales,  to  keep  his  hand 
in,  took  his  favourite  fiint-gun  down,  and 
patted  it,  and  reprimed  it.  He  had  fin- 
ished his  dinner,  it  had  been  a  good  one  ; 
and  his  partner  in  life  had  been  lament- 
ing the  terrible  price  of  butcher's  meat 
She  did  not  see  how  it  could  end  in  any* 
thing  short  of  a  wicked  rebellion,  when 
the  price  of  bread  was  put  with  it.  And 
the  rector  had  answered,  with  a  wink  to 
Cecil,  "  Order  no  meat  for  to-morrow,  my 
dear,  nor  even  for  the  next  day.  We 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see."  With  this 
power  of  promise,  he  got  on  his  legs, 
and  stopped  all  who  were  fain  to  come 
after  him.  He  knew  every  coney  and 
coney's  hole  on  the  glebe,  and  on  the 
clerk's  land ;  and  they  all  would  now  be 
out  at  grass,  and  must  be  treated  gin- 
gerly. He  was  going  to  shoot  for  the 
pot,  as  sportsmen  generally  did  in  those 
days. 

With  visions  of  milky  onions,  about  to 
be  poured  on  a  broad  and  well-oiled  back, 
the  rector  (after  sneaking  through  a  furzy 
gate)  peeped  down  a  broad  trench  of  the 
steep  hillside  ;  here  be  spied  three  little 
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sandy  juts  of  recent  excavation,  and  on 
each  of  them  sat  a  hunch-backed  coney, 
proud  of  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  hap- 
pily curling  his  whiskers.  The  rector, 
peering  downward,  saw  the  bulging  over 
their  lar^e  black  eyes,  and  the  prick  of 
their  dehcate  ears,  and  their  gentle  chew- 
ing of  the  grass-blade.  There  was  no 
chance  of  a  running  shot,  for  they  would 
pop  into  earth  in  a  moment ;  so  he  tried 
to  get  two  of  them  into  a  line,  and  then 
he  pulled  his  trigger.  The  nearest  rab- 
bit fell  dead  as  a  stone  ;  but  the  rector 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  when 
through  the  curls  of  the  smoke  he  be- 
held, instead  of  the  other  rabbit,  a  ragged 
boy  rolling,  and  kicking,  and  holloaing ! 

•*  Am  I  never  to  shoot  without  shoot- 
ing a  boy  ? "  cried  the  parson,  rushing 
forward:  another  guinea!  A  likely 
thing !  I  vow  I  will  only  pay  a  shilling 
this  time.  The  sport  would  ruin  a  bish- 
op !  " 

But  Mr.  Hales  found  to  his  mat  de- 
light that  the  boy  was  not  touched  by  a 
shot,  nor  even  made  pretence  to  be  so. 
He  had  craftily  crept  through  the  bushes 
from  below,  and  ouietly  lurked  near  the 
rabbits'  hole,  and  after  the  shot,  had 
darted  forth,  and  thrown  himself  cleverly 
on  the  wounded  rabbit,  who  otherwise 
must  have  got  away  to  die  a  lingering 
death  in  his  burrow.  The  quickness  and 
skill  of  the  bov,  and  the  luck  of  thus  bag- 
ging both  raboits,  so  pleased  the  rector 
that  he  gave  him  sixpence,  and  bade  him 
follow  to  carry  the  same  and  to  see  more 
sport.  Bonny  .had  a  natural  turn  for 
sport,  which  never  could  be  beaten  out 
of  him,  and  to  get  it  encouraged  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish  was  indeed  a  god- 
send. And  in  his  excitement  at  every 
shot,  he  poured  forth  his  heart  about 
rabbits,  and  hares,  and  wood-queists, 
and  partridges,  and  even  pheasants. 

"  Why,  you  know  more  than  I  do  ! " 
said  the  rector,  kindly  laying  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  boy,  after  loading  for 
his  tenth  successful  shot.  **How  ever 
have  you  picked  up  all  these  things? 
The  very  worst  poacher  of  the  coming 
age  ;  or  else  the  best  gamekeeper." 

"I  looks  about,  or  we  does,  me  and 
Jack  together,"  answered  Bonny,  with 
one  of  his  broadest  and  most  genuine 
grins;  and  the  gleam  of  his  teeth,  and 
,the  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  enforced  the  ex- 
planation. 

"Come  to  my  house  in  the  morning. 
Bonny,"  said  the  rector.  And  that  was 
the  making  of  him.  For  the  boy  that 
cleaned  the  knives  and  boots,  had  never 


conscientiously  filled  that  spfiere,  though 
I  he  was  captain  of  the  Bible-class.  And 
I  now  he  had  taken  the  measles  so  long, 
;  that  they  had  put  him  to  earth  the  celery. 
'  Here  was  an  opening,  and  Bonny  seized 
it ;  and  though  he  made  very  queer  work 
at  first,  his  native  abilitv  cirried  him  on, 
till  he  put  a  fine  polish  on  everything. 
From  eighteen-pence  a  week  he  rose  to 
two  and  threepence,  within  nine  months  ; 
and  to  this  he  soon  added  the  empty  bot- 
tles, and  a  commission  upon  the  grease- 
pot  I 

Even  now,  all  has  not  been  told  ;  for 
by  bringing  the  cook  good  news  of  her 
sweetheart,  and  the  parlour-maid  .  dry 
sticks  to  light  her  fire,  and  by  showing  a 
tender  interest  in  the  chilblains  of  even 
the  scullery-maid,  he  became  such  a  fa- 
vourite in  the  kitchen,  that  the  captain  of 
the  Bible-class  defied  him  to  a  battle  in 
the  wash-house.  The  battle  was  fought, 
and  victory,  though  long  doubtful,  perched 
at  last  upon  the  banner  of  brave  Bonny ; 
and  with  mutual  esteem,  and  four  black 
eyes,  the  heroes  parted. 

After  this,  all  ran  smooth.  The  rector 
(who  had  enjoyed  the  conflict  from  his 
study-window,  without  looking  off,  more 
than  he  could  help,  from  a  sermon  upon 
Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it "),  as  soon  as 
he  had  satisfied  himself  which  of  the  two 
boys  hit  the  straighter,  went  to  an  ancient 
wardrobe,  and  examined  his  bygone  hunt- 
ing-clothes. Here  he  found  an  old  scar- 
let coat,  made  for  him  thirty  years  ago  at 
Oxford,  but  now  a  world  too  small ;  and 
he  sighed  that  he  had  no  son  to  inherit 
it.  Also  a  pair  of  old  buckskin  breeches, 
fitter  for  his  arms  than  his  legs  just  now. 
The  moths  were  in  both ;  they  were 
growing  scurfy;  sentiment  must  give 
way  to  sense.  So  Bonny  got  coat  and 
breeches ;  and  the  maids  with  merry 
pinches,  and  screams  of  laughter,  and 
consolatory  kisses,  adapted  them.  He 
showed  all  this  grandeur  to  his  donkey 
Jack,  and  Jack  was  in  two  minds  about 
snapping  at  it. 

This  matter  being  cleared,  and  the 
time  brought  up,  here  we  are  at  West 
Lorraine  in  earnest,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1813  ;  long  after  Hilary's  shocking 
disgrace,  but  before  any  of  his  own 
people  knew  it. 

CHAPTER  LV. 

What  a  lazy  loon  that  Steenie  Chap- 
man is  ! "  said  the  rector,  for  about  the 
twentieth  time,  one  fine  October  morn- 
ing. "  He  knows  what  dreadful  weather 
we  get  now,  and  yet  he  caA't  be  here  by 
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nine  o'clock!   Too  bad  I  call  it;  too: 
bad  a  great  deal.    Seod  away  the  teapot, 
Caroline." 

"  But,  ipy  dear,"  ^answered  Mrs.  Hales, 
who  always  made  the  best  of  every  one,  | 
"you  forget  how  very  bad  the  roads  must  * 
be,  after  all  the  rain  we  have  had.  And 
I  am  sure  he  will  want  a  cup  of  tea  after 
riding  through  such  flooded  roads." 

"  Tea  indeed  I  "  the  parson  muttered, 
as  he  strode  in  and  out  of  the  room,  with 
his  shot-belt  dancing  on  his  velveteen 
shooting-coat,  and  snapped  his  powder- 
flask  impatiently  ;  "  Steenie*s  tea  comes 
from  the  case,  not  the  caddy.  And  the 
first  gleam  of  sunshine  Tve  seen  for  a 
week,  after  that  heavy  gale  last  night.  It 
will  rain  before  twelve  o*cIock,  for  a 

fuinea.  Cecil,  run  and  see  if  you  can  | 
nd  that  boy  Bonny.  I  shall  start  by ! 
myself,  and  send  Bonny  down  the  road, 
with  a  message  for  Captain  Chapman."  | 
"  The  huntsman  came  out  of  the  back- ' 
kitchen,  Cecil,  about  two  minutes  ago,"  | 
said  Madge,  who  never  missed  a  chance ! 
of  a  cut  at  Bonny,  because  he  had  | 
thrashed  her  pet  Bible-scholar ;  "  he  was 
routing  about,  with  his  red  coat  on,  for 
scraps  of  yellow  soap  and  candle-ends." 

"  What  a  story  !  "  cried  Cecil,  who  was 
Bonny*s  champion,  being  his  schoolmis- 
tress ;  "  I  wish  your  Dick  was  half  as 
good  a  boy.  He  gets  honester  every  day 
almost,  ril  send  him  to  you,  papa,  in 
two  seconds.  1  suppose  you'll  speak  to 
him  at  the  side-door." 

At  a  nod  from  her  father,  away  she  ran, 
while  Madge  followed  slowly  to  help  in 
the  search  :  and  finding  that  the  boy  had 
left  the  house,  they  took  different  paths 
in  the  garden  to  seek  him,  or  overtake 
him  on  his  homeward  way.  In  a  few 
moments  Cecil,  as  she  passed  some  lau- 
rels, held  up  her  hand  to  recall  her  sister, 
and  crossed  the  grass  towards  her  very 
softlv,  with  finger  on  lip  and  a  mysteri- 
ous look. 

"  Hush,  and  come  here  very  quietly," 
she  whispered ;  "  Til  show  you  some- 
thing as  good  as  a  play."  Then  the  two 
girls  peeped  through  the  laurel-bush,  and 
watched  with  great  interest  what  was 
going  on. 

In  an  alley  of  the  kitchen-garden  sat 
Bonny  upon  an  old  sea-kale  pot,  clad  in 
his  red  coat  and  white  breeches,  and 
deeply  meditating.  Before  him,  upon  an 
espalier-tree,  hung  a  tempting  and  beau- 
tiful apple,  a  scarlet  pearmain,  with  its 
sleek  sides  glistening  in  the  slant  of  the 
sunbeams. 

"  rii  lay  you  a  shilling  he  steals  it," ' 


Madge  whispered  into  the  ear  of  her  sis- 
ter. "  Done,"  replied  Cecil,  with  her 
hand  before  her  mouth.  Meanwhile  Bon- 
ny was  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his 
train  of  reasoning.  His  mouth  was  wide 
open,  and  his  eyes  very  bright,  and  his 
forehead  a  field  of  perplexity. 

"  They*se  all  a-grubbing  in  the  house,'* 
he  reflected ;  and  they  ain't  beea  and 
offered  me  a  bit  to-day.  There's  ever  so 
many  more  on  the  tree  ;  and  they  locked 
up  the  scullery  cupboard  ;  and  one  oa 
'em  called  me  a  little  warmint ;  and  they 
tuck  the  key  out  of  the  beer-tap." 

With  all  these  wrongs  upward,  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  pretty 
Cecil  trembled  for  her  shillling  ;  shillings 
being  very  scarce  with  her.  But  the  boy, 
without  quite  having  touched  the  apple, 
drew  back  his  hand  ;  and  that  withdrawal 
perhaps  was  the  turninof-point  of  his  life. 

"  He  gived  me  all  this,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  his  sleeve  ;  and  all  on  'em  stitched 
it  up  for  me  ;  and  they  lets  me  go  in  and 
out  without  watching;  and  twice  I'se 
been  out  with  him,  shutting !  I  'ont,  I 
'ont.  And  them  bright  apples  seldom 
be  worth  ating  of." 

Sturdily  he  arose,  and  gave  a  kick  at 
one  of  the  posts  of  the  apple-tree,  and 
set  off  for  the  gate  as  hard  as  he  could 
go,  while  the  virtuous  vein  should,  be 
uppermost. 

"  What  a  darling  of  honour  ! "  cried 
Cecil  Hales,  jumping  after  him.  **  A 
Bayard,  a  Cato,  an  Aristides  !  He  shall 
have  his  apple,  and  he  shall  have  six- 
pence ;  and  unlimited  .faith  forever. 
Bonny,  come  back.  Here's  your  apple 
for  you,  and  sixpence ;  and  what  would 
you  like  to  have  best  in  all  the  world 
now  ?  " 

"  To  go  out  shutting  with  the  master, 
miss." 

**  You  shall  do  it ;  I  will  speak  to  papa, 
myself.  If  you  please.  Miss  Madge,  pay 
up  your  shilling.  Now  come  back. 
Bonny  ;  your  master  wants  you." 

"  You  are  a  little  too  late  for  your  er- 
rand, I  fear,"  answered  Margaret,  pulling 
her  purse  out ;  "  while  you  were  pursu- 
ing this  boy,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  grand 
arrival." 

**  So  much  the  better ! "  cried  Cecil, 
who  (like  her  mother)  always  made  the 
best  of  things.  "Papa  has  been  teasing 
his  gun  for  an  hour.  Bonny,  run  back, 
and  keep  old  Shot  quiet.  He  will  break 
his  chain,  by  the  noise  he  makes.  You 
are  as  bad  as  he  is  ;  and  you  both  shall 
go." 

The  rector  —  of  all  men  the  most  hos- 
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pitable,  though  himself  so  sober  in  the 
morning  —  revived  Captain  Chapman,  or 
at  least  refreshed  him,  with  brandy  and 
bitters,  after  that  long  ride.  And  keenly 
heeding  all  hindrance,  in  his  own  hurry 
to  be  starling,  he  thought  it  a  very  bad 
sign  for  poor  Alice,  that  Stephen  re- 
ceived no  comfort  from  one,  nor  two,  nor 
even  three,  large  glasses. 

At  length  they  set  forth,  with  a  sickly 
sun  shrinking  back  from  the  promise  of 
the  morning,  and  a  vaporous  glisten  in 
the  while  south-east,  looking  as  watery 
as  the  sea.  *'  I  told  you  so,  Steenie," 
said  the  parson,  who  knew  every  sign  of 
the  weather  among  these  hills  ;  "  we 
ought  to  have  started  two  hours  sooner. 
If  ever  we  had  wet  Jackets  in  our  life,  we 
shall  have  them  to-day,  bold  captain.^' 

"  It  will  bring  in  the  snipes,"  said  the 
captain,  bravely.  "  We  are  not  the  sort 
of  men,  I  take  it,  to  heed  a  little  sprinkle. 
Tom,  have  you  got  my  bladder-coat  ?  " 

"  All  right,  your  Honour,"  his  keeper 
replied  ;  and  "  see-ho  !  "  cried  Bonny, 
while  the  dogs  were  ranging. 

"  Where,  where,  where  ? "  asked  the 
captain,  dancing  in  a  breathless  flurry 
round  a  tuft  of  heath.  "  I  can't  see  him, 
where  is  he,  boy  ?  " 

"  Poke  her  up,  boy,"  said  the  rector ; 
"surely  you  would  not  shoot  the  poor 
thing  on  her  form  !  " 

"  Let  him  sit  till  I  see  him,"  cried  the 
captain,  cocking  both  his  barrels  ;  "now 
I  am  ready.   Where  the  devil  is  he  ?  " 

"  She  can't  run  away,"  answered  Bonny, 
"because  your  Honour*s  heel  be  on  her 
whiskers.  Ah,  there  her  gooth  1  Quick, 
your  Honour  ! " 

And  go  she  did  in  spite  of  his  Honour, 
and  both  the  loads  he  sent  after  her ; 
while  the  rector  laughed  so  at  the  cap- 
tain's plight,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  shoot  The  keeper  also  put 
on  an  experienced  grin,  while  Bonny 
flung  open  all  the  cavern  of  his  mouth. 

"  Run  after  him,  boy  !  Look  alive  I  " 
cried  the  captain.  **  I  defy  him  to  go 
more  than  fifty  yards.  You  must  all  have 
seen  how  I  peppered  him." 

"  Ay,  and  salted  her  too,  I  believe," 
said  the  parson :  "  look  along  the  barrel 
of  my  gun,  and  you  will  see  the  salt  still 
on  her  tail,  eh,  Steenie  ?  " 

As  he  pointed,  they  all  saw  the  gallant 
hare  at  a  leisurely  canter  crossing  the 
valley,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
them. 

«  What  1 "  cried  the  rector  ;  "  did  you 
see  that  jump  ?   What  can  there  be  to 


jump  over  there  ?  "  For  puss  had  made 
a  long  bound  from  bank  to  bank,  at  a 
place  where  they  could  not  see  the  bot- 
tom. 

"  Water,  if  'e  plaize,  sir,",  answered 
Bonny ;  **  a  girt  strame  of  water  comed 
down  that  hollow,  all  of  a  sudden  this 
mornint  ;  and  it  hath  been  growing 
stronger  ever  since." 

"  Good  God  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hales, 
dropping  his  gun.  "  What  is  the  water 
like,  boy?" 

"  I  never  seed  no  water  like  it  afore. 
As  black  as  what  I  does  your  boots  with, 
sir;  but  as  clear  —  you  can  see  every 
stone  in  it." 

**  Then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  this 
poor  parish ;  and  especially  to  the  old 
house  of  Lorraine  1  For  the  Woeburn 
has  broken  out  again." 

"  Why,  rector,  you  seem  in  a  very 
great  fright,"  said  Captain  Chapman,  re- 
covering slowly  from  his  sad  discom- 
fiture. "What  is  the  matter  about  this 
water  ?  Some  absiird  old  superstition  — 
is  not  it  ?  " 

"  Superstition  or  not,"  Mr.  Hales  an- 
swered shortly,  "  I  must  leave  you  to 
shoot  by  yourself.  Captain  Chapman.  I 
could  not  fire  another  shot  to-day.  It  is 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  this  water  of  death  was  seen.  In 
my  church  you  may  read  what  happened 
then.  And  not  only  that,  but  according 
to  tradition,  its  course  runs  directly 
through  our  village,  and  even  through 
my  garden.  My  people  know  nothing 
about  it  yet.  It  may  burst  upon  them 
quite  suddenly.  There  are  many  obstruc- 
tions, no  doubt,  in  its  course,  and  many 
hollow  places  to  fill  up.  But  before  many 
hours  it  will  reach  us.  As  a  question  of 
prudence,  I  must  hasten  home.  Shot, 
come  to  heel  this  moment !  '* 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  I 
shall  do  the  same.  Your  hospitable 
board  will  excuse  me  to-night.  I  would 
much  rather  not  leap  the  Woeburn  in  the 
dark." 

With  the  instinct  of  a  gentleman,  he 
perceived  that  the  rector,  under  this  de- 
pression, would  prefer  to  have  no  guest. 
Moreover,  the  clouds  were  gathering 
with  dark  menace  over  the  hilltops  ;  and 
he  was  not  the  man  — if  such  man  there 
be  —  to  find  pleasure  in  a  wet  day's 
shooting. 

"No  horse  has  ever  yet  crossed  the 
Woeburn,"  Mr.  Hales  replied,  as  they  all 
turned  homeward  across  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill ;  "  at  *least,  if  the  legends  about 
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that  are  true.  Though  a  hare  may  have 
leaped  it  to-day,  to-morrow  do  horse  will 
either  swim  or  leap  it." 

Bless  my  heart  ?  does  it  rise  like  that  ? 
The  sooner  we  get  out  of  its  way,  the 
better.  What  a  pest  it  will  be  to  you, 
rector  !  Why,  you  never  will  be  able  to 
come  to  the  meet,  aod  our  opening  day  is 
*next  Tuesday." 

**  Steenie,"  cried  the  rector,  imbibing 
hope,  "it  has  not  struck  me  in  that  light 
before.  But  it  scarcely  could  ever  be 
the  will  of  the  Lord  to  cut  o£E  a  parson 
from  his  own  pack  ! " 

"  Oh,  don't  walk  so  fast  I  "  shouted 
Captain  Chapman  ;  "one's  neck  might 
be  broken  down  a  hill  like  this.  Tom, 
let  me  lean  on  your  shoulder.  Boy,  I'll 
give  you  sixpence  to  carry  my  gun.  Tom, 
take  the  flints  out,  that  he  mayn't  shoot 
me.  Here,  Uncle  Struan,  just  sit  down 
a  minute  ;  a  minute  can't  make  any  dif- 
ference, you  know." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  rector,  who 
was  also  out  of  breath.  "  Bonny,  how 
far  was  the  black  water  come  ?  You 
seem  to  know  all  about  it." 

"  Plaize,  sir,  it  seem  to  be  coming  down 
a  hill ;  and  the  longer  I  looked,  the  more 
water  was  a-coming." 

"You  little  nincompoop  1  had  it  passed 
your  own  door  yet  —  your  hole,  or  your 
cave,  or  whatever  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  Plaize,  sir,  it  worn't  a  runnin'  towards 
I  at  all.  It  wor  makin'  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  kickin'  a  splash  up  in  a  fuzzy 
corner." 

"  My  poor  boy,  its  course  is  not  far 
from  your  door ;  it  may  be  in  among 
your  goods,  and  have  drowned  your  jack- 
ass and  all,  by  this  time." 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  away  went 
Bonny  down  the  headlong  hill,  having 
cast  clown  the  captain's  gun,  and  pulled 
o£E  his  red  coat  to  run  the  faster.  The 
three  men  left  behind  clapped  their  hands 
to  their  sides  and  roared  with  laughter  ; 
at  such  a  pace  went  the  white  buck- 
skin breeches,  through  bramble,  gorse, 
heather,  over  rock,  sod,  and  chalk. 
"  What  a  grand  flying  shot  1 "  cried  the 
keeper. 

"  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the 
^  heart  be,"  said  the  rector,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak.  "  I  would  give  a  month's 
tithes  for  a  good  day's  rout  among  that 
boy's  accumulations.  He  has  got  the 
most  wonderful  things,  they  say ;  and  he 
keeps  them  on  shelves,  liice  a  temple  of 
idols.  What  will  he  do  when  he  gets  too 
big  to  go  in  at  his  own  doorway  ?   I  am 


feeding  him  up  with  a  view  to  that,  and 
so  are  my  three  daughters." 

"  He  must  be  a  thorough  young  thief," 
said  the  captain.  "In  any  other  parish 
he  would  be  in  prison.  I  scarcely  know 
which  is  the  softer  *  Beak '  —  as  we  aro 
called  —  you,  or  Sir  Roland." 

"  Tom,"  cried  the  rector,  "  run  on  be- 
fore us  ;  you  are  young  and  active.  In- 
quire where  old  Nanny  Stilgoe  lives,  at 
the  head  of  the  village,  and  tell  her  that 
the  flood  is  coming  upon  her  ;  and  help 
her  to  move  her  things,  poor  old  soul,  if 
she  will  let  you  help  her.  Tell  her  I  sent 
you,  and  perhaps  she  will,  although  she 
IS  very  hard  to  deal  with.  She  has  long 
been  foretelling  this  break  of  the  bourne  ; 
but  the  prophets  are  always  the  last  to 
set  their  own  affairs  in  order." 

The  keeper  touched  his  hat,  and  set 
off.  He  always  attended  to  the  parson's 
orders  more  than  his  own  master's.  And 
Mr.  Hales  saw  from  the  captain's  face 
that  he  had  ordered  things  too  freely. 

"  Steenie,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  I  should 
have  asked  you  before  I  despatched  your 
man  like  that.  But  I  did  it  for  your  own 
good,  because  we  need  no  longer  hurry." 

"Rector,  I  am  infinitely  obleeged'to 
you.  To  order  those  men  is  so  fatiguing. 
I  always  want  some  one  to  do  it  for  me. 
And  now  we  may  go  down  the  hill,  I  sup- 
pose, without  snapping  all  our  knee-caps. 
To  go  up  a  hill  fast  is  a  very  bad  thing  ; 
but  to  go  down  fast  is  a  great  deal  worse, 
because  you  think  you  can  do  it." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  may  take  your 
time.  I  will  not  walk  you  off  your  legs, 
as  that  wicked  niece  of  mine  did.  How 
are  you  getting  on  there  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  a  delicate  (question,  rec- 
tor. You  know  what  ladies  are,  you 
know.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
despair  of  calling  you  ^  uncle,'  in  earnest" 

"  Have  you  brought  the  old  lady  over 
to  your  side  ?  You  are  sure  to  be  right 
when  that  is  done." 

"  She  has  been  on  my  side  all  along, 
for  the  sake  of  the  land.  Ah,  how  gocni 
it  is  !  " 

"And  nobody  else  in  the  field,  that 
we  know  of.  Then  Lallie  can't  hold  out 
so  very  much  longer.  Lord  bless  me  I  do 
you  see  that  black  line  yonder  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure !  Why,  it  seems  to  be 
moving  onward,  like  a  great  snake  crawl- 
ing. And  it  has  a  white  head.  What  a 
wonderful  thing ! " 

"  ft  is  our  first  view  of  the  Woeburn. 
Would  to  heaven  that.it  were  our  last 
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one  I  The  black  is  the  water,  and  the 
white,  I  suppose,  is  the  chalky  scum 
swept  before  it.  It  is  following  the  old 
track,  as  lava  does.  It  will  cross  the 
Coombe  road  in  about  nve  minutes.  If 
you  want  to  get  home,  you  must  be  quick 
to  horse.  Never  mind  the  rain  :  let  us 
run  down  the  hill  or  just  stop  one  half- 
minute." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  shelter  of  a 
chalky  rock,  with  the  sullen  storm  rising 
from  the  south  behind  them,  and  the 
drops  already  pattering.  On  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  brown  ridges,  furzy 
rises,  and  heathery  scallops  overhanging 
slidden  rubble,  and  the  steep  zigzags  of 
the  sheep,  and  the  rounding  away  into 
nothing  of  the  hilltops,  —  all  of  these 
were  fading  into  the  slaty  blue  of  the 
raio-cloud.  Before  them  spread  for 
leagues  and  leagues,  clear,  and  soft,  and 
smiling  still,  the  autumnal  beauty  of  the 
weald-land.  Tufting  hamlets  here  and 
there,  with  darker  foliage  round  them, 
elbows  of  some  distant  lane  unconscious- 
ly prominent,  swathes  of  colour  laid  on 
broadly  where  the  crops  were  all  alike  ; 
gome  bold  tree  of  many  ages  standing  on 
its  right  to  stand ;  and  grey  church- 
towers,  far  asunder,  landmarks  of  a  longer 
view ;  in  the  fading  distance  many  things 
we  cannot  yet  make  out ;  but  hope  them 
to  be  good  and  beauteous,  calm,  and  large 
with  human  life. 

This  noble  view  expanded  always  the 
great  heart  of  the  rector ;  and  he  never 
failed  to  point  out  clearly  the  boundary- 
line  of  his  parish.  He  could  scarcely 
make  up  his  mind  to  miss  that  opportu- 
nity, even  now  ;  and  was  just  beginning 
with  a  distant  furze-rick,  far  to  the  west- 
ward under  Chancton  Ring,  when  Chap- 
man, having  heard  it  at  least  seven  times, 
cut  him  short  rather  briskly. 

"You  are  forgetting  one  thing,  ray 
dear  sir.  Your  parish  is  being  cut  in 
two,  while  you  are  dwelling  on  the  boun- 
daries." 

"  Steenie,  you  are  right.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  had  so  much  sense,  my  boy. 
You  see  how  the  ditches  stand  all  full  of 
water,  so  as  to  confuse  me.  A  guinea 
for  the  first  at  the  rectory-gate  I  You 
ou^ht  to  be  handicapped.  You  call  your- 
self twenty  years  younger ;  don*t  you  ?  " 

"  Here's  the  gumea  ! "  cried  Chapman, 
as  the  parson  set  off ;  "  two  if  you  like  ; 
only  let  me  come  down  this  confounded 
hill,  considerately." 

Mr.  Hales  found  nothing  yet  amiss 
with  his  own  premises  ;  some  people  had 
come  to  borrow  shovels,  and  wheeling- 


f>lanks,  and  such  like ;  but  the  garden 
ooked  so  fair  and  dry,  with  its  pleasant 
slope  to  the  east,  that  the  master  laua:hed 
at  his  own  terrors  ;  until  he  looked  into 
the  covered  well,  the  never-failing  black- 
diamond  water,  down  below  the  tool- 
house.  Here  a  great  cone  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  well,  like  a  plume  of  black 
ostrich ;  and  the  place  was  alive  with 
hollow  noises. 

"  Dig  the  celery  I  "  cried  the  rector. 
"  Every  man  and  boy,  come  here.  I 
won't  nave  my  celery  washed  away,  nor 
my  drumhead  savoys,  nor  my  ragged 
Jack.  Girls,  come  out,  every  one  of  you. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,  I  tell 
you.  I  never  had  finer  stuff  in  all  my 
life  ;  and  I  won't  have  it  all  washed  away, 
I  tell  you.  Here,  you  heavy-breeched 
Dick,  what  the  dickens  are  you  gaping 
at  ?  I  sha'n't  get  a  thing  done  before 
dark,  at  this  rate.  Out  of  my  way,  every 
one  of  you.  If  you  can't  stir  your  stumps, 
I  can." 

With  less  avail,  like  consternation 
seized  every  family  in  West  Lorraine.  A 
river,  of  miraculous  birth  and  power,  was 
sweeping  down  upon  all  of  them.  There 
would  never  be  any  dry  land  any  more  ; 
all  the  wise  old  women  had  said  so. 
Everybody  expected  to  see  black  water 
bubbling  up  under  his  bed  that  night. 

Meanwhile  this  beautiful  and  grand 
issue  of  the  gathered  hillsprings  moved 
on  its  way  majestically,  obeying  the  laws 
it  was  born  of.  The  gale  of  the  previous 
night  had  unsealed  the  chamber  of  great 
waters,  forcing  the  needful  air  into  the 
duct,  and  opening  vaults  that  stored  the 
rainfall  of  a  hundred  hills  and  vales. 
Through  such  a  "bower  of  stalactite, 
such  limpid  realms  and  lakes  enlock'd  in 
caves,"  Cyrene  led  her  weeping  son  — 

Where  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  he  found, 
In  separate  channels  gliding  underground. 

And  now,  as  this  cold  resistless  fiood 
calmly  reclaimed  its  ancient  channel, 
swallowed  up  Nanny  Stilgoe's  well,  and 
cut  off  the  rector  from  his  own  church  ; 
as  if  io  encounter  its  legendary  banc,  a 
poor  young  fellow,  depressed,  and  shat- 
tered, feeble,  and  wan,  and  heavy-hearted, 
was  dragging  his  reluctant  stepn  up  the 
valley  of  the  Adur.  Left  on  the  naked 
rocks  of  Spain,  conquered,  plundered, 
and  half-starved,  Hilary  Lorraine  had 
fallen,  with  the  usual  reaction  of  a  san- 
guine temperament,  into  low  spirits  and 
disordered  health.  So  that  when  he  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Corunna,  and  found 
'  no  British  agent  there,  nor  any  one  to  draw 
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supplies  from,  nothing  but  the  pride  of 
his  family  kept  him  from  writing  to  the 
Count  of  Zamora.  Of  writing  to  England 
there  was  no  chance.  AU  communica- 
tion ran  through  the  channels  of  the  dis- 
tant and  victorious  army.  So  that  be 
thought  himself  very  lucky  (in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  his  health  and  fortunes), 
when  the  captain  of  an  oil-ship  bound  for 
London,  having  lost  three  hands  on  the 
outward  voyage,  allowed  him  to  work  his 
passage.  The  fare  of  a  landsman  in 
feeble  health  was  worth  perhaps  more 
than  his  services  ;  but  the  captain  was  a 
kind-hearted  man,  and  perceived  (though 
he  knew  not  who  Hilary  was)  that  he  had 
that  very  common  thing  in  those  days,  a 
*'  gent  under  a  cloud  to  deal  with.  And 
the  gale,  which  had  opened  the  Woeburn, 
shortened  Hilary's  track  towards  it,  by 
forcing  his  ship  to  run  for  refuge  into 
Shoreham  harbour. 

"  How  shall  I  go  home  ?  What  shall  I 
say  ?  Disgraced,  degraded,  and  broken 
down,  a  stain  upon  my  name  and  race,  I 
am  not  fit  to  enter  our  old  doors.  What 
will  my  father  say  to  me  ?  And  proud 
Alice  —  what  will  her  thoughts  be  ?  " 

With  steps  growing  slower  at  each 
weary  drag,  he  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Bramber,  and  passed  beneath  the  ivied 
towers  of  the  rivals  of  his  ancestors,  and 
then  avoiding  Steyning  town,  he  turned 
up  the  valley  of  West  Lorraine.  And  the 
rain  which  had  come  on  at  middle-day, 
and  soaked  his  sailor's  slops  long  ago, 
now  took  him  on  the  flank  judiciously. 
And  his  heart  was  so  low,  that  he  re- 
ceived it  all  without  talking  either  to 
himself  or  it. 

*•  I  will  go  to  the  rectory  first,"  he 
thought ;  "  Uncle  Struan  is  violent,  but 
he  is  warm.  And  though  he  has  three 
children  of  his  own,  he  loves  me  much 
more  than  my  father  does." 

With  this  resolution,  he  turned  on  the 
right  down  a  lane  that  came  out  by  the 
rectory.  The  lane  broke  ofiE  suddenly 
into  black  water  ;  and  a  tall,  robust  man 
stood  in  the  twilight,  with  a  heavy  spade 
over  his  shoulder.  And  Hilary  Lorraine 
went  up  to  him. 

"  No,  no,  my  man ;  not  a  penny  to 
spare  !  "€aid  the  rector,  in  anticipation  ; 
**  we  have  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do 
with  our  own  poor,  and  with  this  new 
trouble  especially.  The  times  are  hard 
—  yes,  they  always  are;  but  an  honest 
man  always  can  get  good  work.  Or  go 
and  fight  for  your  country,  like  a  man  — 
but  we  can't  have  you  in  this  parish." 

"  I  have  fought  for  my  country,  Uncle 


Struan  ;  and  this  is  all  that  has  come  of 
it." 

"  Good  God,  Hilary  1 "  cried  the  rector ; 
and  for  a  long  time  he  could  say  nothing 
else. 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Struan,  don't  you  under- 
stand ?  Every  one  must  have  his  ups 
and  downs.  1  am  having  a  long  spell  of 
downs  just  now." 

"  My  dear  boy,  my  dear  boy,  whatever 
have  you  done  ?  " 

**  Do  you  mean  to  throw  me  over, 
Uncle  Struan,  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  beautifully  done  ?  Everything  seems 
to  be  upset.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
broad  black  stream  ?  " 

"  Come  into  my  study  and  tell  me  alL 
I  can  let  you  in  without  sight  of  your 
aunt.  The  shock  would  be  too  great  for 
her." 

Hilarv  followed  without  a  word.  Mr. 
Hales  fed  him  in  at  the  window,  and 
warmed  him,  and  covered  him  with  his 
own  dressing-gown,  and  watched  him 
slowly  recovering. 

"  Never  mind  the  tar  on  your  hands  ; 
it  is  an  honest  smell,"  he  said  ;  *'my  poor 
boy,  my  poor  boy,  what  you  must  have 
been  through  I  " 

"  Whatever  has  happened  to  me,"  an- 
swered Hilary,  spreading  his  thin  hands 
to  the  fire,  **has  been  all  of  my  own 
doin.£j,  Uncle  Struan." 

**  You  shall  have  a  cordial ;  and  you 
shall  tell  me  all.  There,  I  have  bolted 
the  door.  I  am  your  parson,  as  well  as 
your  uncle.  All  you  say  will  be  sacred 
with  me.  And  I  am  sure  you  have  done 
no  great  harm  after  all.  We  shall  see 
what  your  dear  aunt  thinks  of  it." 

Then  Hilary,  sipping  a  little  rum-and- 
water,  wandered  through  his  story ;  not 
telling  it  brightly,  as  once  he  might  have 
done,  but  hiding  nothing  consciously. 

**Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there  is 
nothing  worse  than  that?"  asked  the 
rector,  with  a  sigh  of  great  relief. 

"There  is  nothing  worse,  uncle.  How 
could  it  be  worse  ?  " 

"  And  they  turned  you  out  of  the  army 
for  that  I  How  thankful  I  am  for  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  1  You  are  simply  a 
martyred  hero." 

Yes,  they  turned  me  out  of  the  army 
for  that.  How  could  they  help  it  ? " 
Reasoning  thus  he  met  his  uncle's  look 
of  pity,  and  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
did  what  many  a  far  greater  man,  and 
braver  hero  has  done,  and  will  do,  when 
the  soul  is  moving.  He  burst  into  a  hot 
flood  of  tears. 
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From  The  Corahill  Magazine. 
THE  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE  OF  CATHER- 
INE DE  BOURBON. 

Catherine  de  Bourbon,  the  only  sis- 
"ter  of  Henri  Quatre,  was  born  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1559.  A  few  months  later 
the  death  of  Henri  II.  precipitated  the 
religious  warfare  that  had  been  so  long 
in  preparation.  In  the  struggle  that  en- 
sued her  nearest  relatives  took  adverse 
sides.  When  she  was  but  three  years 
old  her  father,  Anthony  of  Vend6me,  fell 
at  the  siege  of  Rouen  while  fighting  in 
the  Catholic  ranks.  Her  paternal  uncle, 
Condd,  a  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  was 
slain  seven  years  later  at  Jarnac.  And 
her  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  one  of  the 
noblest  women  of  an  age  singularly  pro- 
lific of  female  excellence,  remained  to  the 
last  the  guiding  .spirit  of  the  Huguenots. 
Jeanne  died  —  of  poison  there  is  reason 
to  think  — on  the  9th  of  June,  1572.  Six 
weeks  afterwards  Catherine,  who  had 
accompanied  her  mother  to  Paris  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  her 
brother  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  passed 
through  **  the  massacre."  Many  of  the 
child's  dearest  friends  perished  therein 
—  some  before  her  eyes.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful trial  for  one  so  young,  and  another 
trial  as  fearful  was  to  follow.  The  next 
four  years  she  spent  at  a  court  whose 
character  is  only  too  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  pages  of  Brant6me.  From  the  va- 
ried seductions  of  that  court  few  with- 
drew with  hearts  untainted  ;  but  among 
the  few  was  the  motherless  girl.  In  her 
last  moments  Jeanne  d*Albret  entrusted 
her  to  Madame  de  Tignonville,  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  family  and  an  exalted 
Huguenot.  How  this  lady  contrived  to 
escape  the  slaughter  we  are  not  told. 
Escape,  however,  she  did  ;  and  that  too 
without  abandoning  her  pupil.  And 
thanks  to  her  care,  the  latter  passed  un- 
shaken through  terror  and  unscathed 
through  temptation. 

In  1576  Catherine  joined  her  brother 
in  the  South  of  France.  For  the  next 
fourteen  years  she  presided  over  the 
court  of  Bdarn,  acting  as  regent  during 
Henri's  endless  campaigns.  Possessing 
most  of  his  better  qualities  unalloyed  by 
his  failings,  she  became  the  popular  idol. 
Nor  did  Henri  ever  find  a  more  ardent  or 
valuable  supporter.  Devoted  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  faith,  and  considering 
their  interests  identical,  she  was  prepared 
to  sacrifice  everything,  including  her- 
self, thereto.  And  the  politic  king  of 
Navarre  and  his  shrewd  adviser  took  full 
advantage  of  her  enthusiasm.  Cather- 


ine's inheritance  was  large  and  her  char- 
acter of  the  highest.    For  these  and  other 
reasons,  among  the  strongest  of  which 
was  her  brother's  unhappy  marriage  and 
consequent  childlessness,  she  was  a  most 
desirable  partL    Pretenders  to  her  hand 
therefore  were  numerous.   Among  scores 
of  others,  she  was  sought  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  Wurtemberg,  and  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Spain.  Philip 
II.  was  willing  to  purchase  the  uncom- 
promising little  Huguenot  at  the  price  of 
a  province  and  a  large  and  annual  subsidy 
to  her  brother.    To  all  these  suitors,  as 
political  emergency  dictated,  Catherine 
was  promised.    In  the  case  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  she  cut  the  wooing  short  by  a 
prompt  and  decided  refusal.    In  the  other 
instances,  however,  she  allowed  the  cab- 
inet of  Bdarn  to  take  whatever  course 
seemed  best,  being  prepared  to  accept  any 
husband,  however  distasteful,  at  the  call 
of  duty.    In  reality  that  call  was  not  much 
to  be  apprehended.    Henri  found  her  too 
useful  as  a  lure  to  think  of  parting  with 
her  except  under  irresistible  pressure. 
Besides,  valiant  though  he  showed  him- 
self in  the  field,  he  was  the  weakest  of 
men  in  somethings;  and  an  astrologer 
of  high  repute  had  warned  him  to  beware 
of  the  children  of  his  sister.    By  1587 
things  had  come  to  a  crisis  in  France  ; 
the  last  and  fiercest  struggle  of  the  reli- 
gious contest  was  about  to  begin.  Pre- 
vious to  taking  the  field  the  leaders 
busied    themselves    in  seducing  eacli 
other's  adherents.    No  day  passed  with- 
out defections  from  one  sicle  or  the  other, 
the  most  notable  being  that  of  the  Count 
de  Soissons  from   the  Catholics.  This 
prince  was  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  the 
victim  of  Jarnac.^  He  was  the  wealthiest 
too,  for  he  was  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  large  possessions.  And 
he  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant.  Hand- 
some, valiant,  and  enterprising,  higljly- 
educated  and  magnificent,  refined  of  taste 
and  full  of  ability ;  he  possessed  every 
excellent  quality  except  judgment.  This 
he  lacked  so  egregiously,  that  already, 
though  barely  twenty,  he  had  won  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  for  taking  a  decided 
course  precisely  at  the  wrong  lime.  Un- 
derstanding that  Soissons  was  vacillating, 
Henri  offered  him  the  usual  bribe,  his 
sister.    Soissons  caught  at  the  bait  and 
joined  his  cousin  in  time  to  take  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  fight  of  Coutras. 
The  victor  therein  found  it  impossible  to 
follow  up  his  success,  and  returned  with 
the  trophies  to  B^arn.    There  Soissons 
was  presented  to  Catherine  as  her  des- 
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tined  husband.  Neither  Henri  nor  his 
advisers  meant  much  by  the  phrase  ;  nor 
did  they  think  that  Catherine  would  take 
it  more  seriously  than  heretofore.  She 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  and  was,  in  their  view,  beyond  the 
reach  of  thoughtless  passion.  Besides, 
they  considered  the  gay,  fickle  Catholic, 
who  was  so  much  her  junior,  about  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  excite  a  tender 
interest  in  her  well-regulated  breast. 
Never  were  politicians  more  mistaken. 
Most  unexpectedly  the  princess  threw 
off  her  snowy  crust  and  manifested  her- 
self a  very  woman.  She  fell  at  once  and 
fathoms  deep  in  love  with  the  stranger, 
abandoning  herself  to  the  delightful  new 
feeling  like  the  veriest  schoolgirl.  And 
she  did  this  all  the  more  freely  since  he 
too  showed  himself  unequivocally  smit- 
ten, as  well  he  might,  for  Catherine  was 
singularly  winning,  and -7- a  little  lame- 
ness apart  —  very  pretty. 

Soissons  pressed  Henri  to  fulfil  his 
promise  ;  and  Henri  found  innumerable 
specious  pretexts  for  evading  that  fulfil- 
ment. The  former  was  the  more  an- 
noyed, since,  besides  his  Ipve  for  Cath- 
erine, he  felt  very  keenly  that  he  had 

i'oined  the  Huojuenots  at  the  wrong  time, 
oyeuse  had  fallen  at  Coutras,  and  the 
count's  vanity  told  him  that  he  could 
have  succeeded  the  magnificent  duke  in 
the  favour  of  Henri  III.  had  he  only  re- 
mained at  court.  In  his  vexation,  Sois- 
sons refused  to  be  dallied  with.  Then 
Henri,  the  wiliest  prince  of  his  time,  de- 
vised a  method  of  withdrawing  his  pledge 
without  any  open  forfeiture  of  honour. 
Returning  one  evening  from  the  chase,  a 
stranger  placed  a  packet  in  his  hand  and 
disappeared.  The  pacl^t  contained  an 
anonymous  letter,  which  denounced  the 
Count  of  Soissons  in  strong  terms.  It  de- 
clared that  he  had  resumed  his  relations 
with  the  court  Of  the  Louvre,  where  he 
was  labouring  to  procure  his  recognition 
as  heir  by  the  childless  monarch ;  that 
he  was  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  ser- 
vants of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  and  that 
eagerly  as  he  seemed  to  sue  for  the  hand 
of  the  princess,  he  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment seeking  a  wife  in  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Nevers.  Henri  showed  the 
letter  to  those  whom  it  chiefly  con- 
cerned. There  was  some  truth  in  its 
allegations,  but  very  much  more  false- 
hpod.  Truth  and  falsehood,  however, 
were  so  ingeniously  interwoven  therein, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  disen- 
tangle them  to  the  satisfaction  of  an^ 
one  —  especially  if  that  oae  bad  no  par- 


ticular desire  to  be  satisfied.  This  being 
the  fact  with.  Henri,  the  result  was  a 
quarrel  and  the  departure  of  the  disap- 
pointed wooer. 

Soissons  returned  to  the  Louvre,  where  . 
he  found  that  he  had  chosen  a  bad  sea- 
son for  his  new  change  of  sides.  The 
king,  who  was  still  smartinof  under  the 
defeat  of  Coutras,  reproached  him  bitter- 
ly for  his  conduct,  and  got  rid  of  him  by 
ordering  him  on  service  to  Bretagne. 
There  Soissons  was  surprised  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  Leaguers,  and  com- 
mitted a  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Nantes,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
two  kings. 

Meanwhile,  events  progressed  rapidly. 
The  Day  of  the  Barricades  —  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  mean,  for  Paris  has 
had  one  or  more  such  days  every  ccntnry 
since  its  foundation  —  the  Day  of  the  Bar- 
ricades drove  Henri  IILfrom  his  capi- 
tal early  in  1588,  and  towards  the  close 
of  that  year  the  States-General  assem- 
bled at  Blois.  There,  on  Christmas-eve, 
Henri  of  Valois,  rousing  into  his  old  fe- 
rocity, struck  the  stroke  that  released 
him  from  his  leading  foes.  A  few  days 
afterwards  died  Catherine  dei  Medici  — 
that  woman  who  united  the  highest  per- 
sonal repute  to  utter  intellectual  depravi- 
ty ;  who  played  with  human  lives  and 
passions  as  it  they  were  of  no  more  ac- 
count than  pawns  on  a  chess-board  ;  aod 
who  lived  and  ruled  and  died  as  if  there 
were  no  God  but  self-interest.  Then  her 
son  accepted  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  their  army,  uniting  with  his,  swept 
opposition  before  it  and  encircled  Paris 
with  a  wall  of  iron.  The  insolent  city 
trembled  ;  for  Henri  had  sworn  to  sweep 
it  o£f  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  he  was 
just  the  man  to  keep  such  an  oath.  In 
this  extremity  the  Parisians  borrowed  a 
weapon  from  the  arsenal  of  the  enemy. 
The  knife  of  Clement  avenged  the  Guises 
and  averted  their  peril.  Here  we  may  re- 
mark that  Henri  Quatre  was  never  so 
well  served  as  by  his  enemies.  In  slay- 
ing the  formidable  Guises,  Henri  III« 
cleared  his  path  to  the  throne  ;  and  in 
slaying  Henri  IIL,  the  fanatics  of  Paris 
placed  him  on  that  throne. 

When  the  Huguenot  chivalry  crossed 
the  Loire  for  the  last  time,  the  Princess 
Catherine  remained  behind  as  viceroy 
of  the  South.  For  a  while  she  believed 
all  that  had  Been  urged  against  Soissons. 
She,  however,  had  a  confident ;  that  con- 
fident was  Corisande  de  Grammont ;  and 
Corisande  de  Grammont  had  broken  for- 
ever with  her  once  devoted  lover,  Henri 
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Quatre.  The  hero  Henri  she  still  con- 
tinued to  admire  and  aid.  But  towards 
the  man  Henri  she  cherished  a  lively 
hatred,  which  she  omitted  no  opportu- 
nity of  manifesting.  Hating  Henri,  as  a 
matter  of  course  she  became  the  partisan 
of  Soissons.  It  is  easy  to  convince 
those  who  wish  to  be  convinced,  and, 
thanks  to  Corisande,  Catherine  soon 
learnt  to  regard  the  count  as  a  maligned 
and  injured  man.  Nor  was  Madame  de 
Graramont  content  with  this.  Though 
Soissons  was  fast  in  durance,  with  many 
a  league  of  hostile  territory  between,  the 
indefatigable  lady  contrived  to  establish 
epistolary  communications  between  him 
and  his  princess. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  emphatical- 
ly the  age  of  dashing  escalades  and  es- 
capes. Indeed  in  those  days  the  chief 
study  of  gentlemen  seems  to  have  been 
—  how  to  ^et  into  fortresses,  and  out  of 
them,  against  the  will  of  the  holders. 
Soissons  was  not  the  man  to  let  himself 
rust  in  prison  at  any  time,  least  of  all 
after  receiving  some  charming  letters 
from  Catherine.  The  officers  of  Nantes, 
however,  were  vigilant,  and  the  garrison 
incorruptible,  so  an  opportunity  for 
breaking  prison  did  not  speedily  present 
itself.  It  came  at  last,  after  many  wearv 
months,  and  was  immediately  utilizea. 
Prison  fare  at  that  time  was  not  inviting; 
no  captive  who  could  cater  for  himself 
would  put  up  with  it ;  and  Soissons,  who 
was  not  short  of  funds,  had  his  table  sup- 
plied from  the  kitchen  of  the  best  hotel 
in  Nantes.  Every  day  his  food  was 
brought  to  him  in  a  pannier,  and  after 
each  meal  the  dishes  were  removed  in 
the  same  conveyance.  At  first  the  pan- 
nier was  carefully  searched  every  time  it 
passed  the  g^te  ;  but  as  months  passed 
without  disclosing  anything  suspicious, 
the  ceremony  was  discontinued.  Soissons 
was  apprised  of  this,  and  laid  his  plans 
accordingly.  One  day,  when  the  garrison 
was  observing  a  provmcial  flte  in  the  ac- 
customed manner,  that  is,  by  tippling 
pretty  considerably,  the  prisoner  passed 
out  undetected  with  his  pannier.  De 
Thou  and  Davila  agree  in  stating  that  he 
lay  within  it  like  Sir  John  FalstafE  in  his 
buck-basket.  Others  aver,  with  more 
probability,  that  the  count  put  on  the 
cap  and  apron  of  a  scullion,  and  carried 
the  basket  himself  in  the  wake  of  the 
portly  innkeeper.  It  is  added  that,  un- 
accustomed to  the  duty,  he  dashed  the 
basket  full  against  the  stomach  of  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  in  the  street,  and  that  he 
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had  his  ears  well  boxed  for  his  pains  bv 
the  ready-fisted,  as  well  as  ready-wittea, 
innkeeper. 

Soissons  at  once  joined  the  army  of 
the  king,  and  did  good  service  for  a  pe- 
riod ;  then  he  disappeared  unaccount- 
ably from  the  army,  to  turn  up  three  days 
later  at  the  castle  of  Pau,  where  Cather- 
ine received  him  with  delight.  But  hard- 
ly had  he  dismounted  at  the  gate  than  in- 
telligence of  the  event  was  despatched  to 
the  king  by  Madame  de  Pangeas.  The 
latter  had  been  supplanted  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Henri  by  Corisande  —  a  deed 
which  she  never  pardoned.  She  knew 
very  well  that  her  successful  rival  was  in 
the  confidence  of  the  lovers,  and  she 
took  as  much  pleasure  in  thwarting  their 
views  as  that  rival  did  in  aiding  them. 
At  that  very  moment  Henri  was  paralyz- 
ing the  hostility  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  securing  the  aid  of  more  than  one 
powerful  native  noble  by  the  offer  of 
Catherine's  hand.  He  was  therefore  ter- 
ribly annoyed  at  the  news,  and  took  in- 
stant measures  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  this  unexpected  move  on  the  part  of 
Soissons.  Calling  for  the  Baron  de  Pan- 
geas, he  hurried  him  to  Bdarn,  with  the 
following  letter  for  Catherine's  lieu- 
tenant:—  "Monsieur  de  Ravignan,  —  I 
have  heard  with  displeasure  of  the  jour- 
ney that  my  cousin  Soissons  has  under- 
taken. Should  anything  against  my  wish 
take  place,  your  head  shall  answer  tor  it." 
This  letter,  short  and  stern  enough,  was 
accompanied  by  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  the  count.  And  Pangeas  hurried  with 
it  to  Pau,  with  a  despatch  marvellous  in 
one  of  such  girth  of  waist  —  for  he  was 
the  fattest  man  in  France. 

Pangeas  readied  Pau  hardly  in  time. 
Between  the  encouragement  of  Corisande 
and  the  fascinations  of  Soissons,  Cather- 
ine allowed  her  passion  to  carry  her 
away,  though  how  far  it  is  now  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain.  It  is  notorious  that  a 
contract  of  marriage  was  signed  by  her- 
self and  the  count,  and  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  Madame  de  Grammont.  Some 
say  that  the  marriage  actually  took  place. 
Others  assert  that  it  was  only  averted  by 
the  firmness  of  Palma  Cayet,  who  was 
then  a  Huguenot  clergyman.  It  is  told 
that  the  count,  drawing  his  sword,  or- 
dered Cayet  to  perform  the  ceremony  on 
pain  of  instant  death.  And  it  is  added, 
that  Cayet  refused  in  these  words:  — 
"  Monseip;neur,  I  find  I  must  disobey  you 
or  the  kmg.  In  the  one  case,  you  will 
slay  me  ;  in  the  other,  the  king  will  have 
my  head.   Whatever  I  do,  death  is  cer* 
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tain.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  had  rather 
die  by  the  hand  of  a  prince,  than  by  the 
hand  of  a  rascally  executioner."  This 
story,  however,  is  too  neat  to  be  quite 
accurate.  Besides,  there  were  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  hasty  marriage  when 
the  parties  were  of  high  rank  and  diverse 
creeds,  not  easy  to  be  surmounted.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  lovers  spent  several 
days,  which  were  none  the  less  pleasant 
that  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
storm  that  was  sweeping  down  on  their 
heads. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1592,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Pangeas 
arrived  with  his  despatches.  Ravignan, 
who  knew  his  master,  and  had  no  desire 
to  lose  his  head,  took  instant  and  vigor- 
ous action.  The  Sovereig^n  Council  of 
Bdarn  was  quietly  but  quickly  assembled, 
and  the  troops  as  quietly  put  in  motion. 
Short  were  the  deliberations  and  sharp 
was  the  decision.  Duly  caparisoned  in 
red  gowns  and  gold  chains,  and  headed 
by  Ravignan  and  Pangeas,  the  council- 
lors hastened  to  the  castle.  They  reached 
it  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  Then, 
forcing  their  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
princess,  they  accused  her  of  "plotting 
to  have  herself  carried  away  by  her 
cousin,  without  the  leave  of  the  king." 
The  princess  was  then  accompanied  by 
the  said  cousin  and  Corisande,  and  the 
scene  that  followed  may  be  imagined. 
There  was  scolding,  fainting,  screaming, 
swearing,  and  some  fighting ;  for  Sois- 
sons  was  mad  with  indignation,  and  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  stalwart  swordsmen. 
But  wild  as  was  the  scene  within  the  cas- 
tle, the  one  without  was  wilder  still. 
There  a  mob  was  gathered,  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  howling  imprecations  against 
the  count.  "  He  has  come  to  carry  off 
our  good  princess  ! "  cried  one.  "  He 
has  bewitched  her!"  yelled  another. 
"Yes,  yes,"  shrieked  the  multitude,  "he 
is  a  pupil  of  the  Medici  !  He  has  learnt 
their  infernal  arts !  He  has  charmed 
Madame  !  Death  to  the  wizard  I  Death  ! 
death ! " 

Soissons  and  his  men  could  not  resist 
the  numbers  mustered  against  them. 
They  were  soon  overpowered  and  dis- 
armed, without  much  damage  to  anvbody 
except  Pangeas,  whose  pate  Corisande 
cracked  with  a  billet  of  firewood.  The 
captives  were  immediately  marched  off 
to  the  prison  of  Pau  ;  nor  was  it  an  easy 
task  to  escort  them  thither.  The  excited 
multitude  made  more  than  one  fierce 
effort  to  break  through  the  cordon  and 
slaughter  them. 


While  the  prisoners  were  on  their  ?ray 
to  the  gaol,  the  princess  was  inditing  a 
furious  letter  to  her  brother.  In  it  she 
reminded  him  of  the  dutiful  sister  that 
she  had  always  been,  and  how  he  himself 
had  encouraged  her  love  for  the  count 
She  went  on  to  declare  that  the  visit  of 
the  latter  to  Pau  was,  in  her  opinion, 
about  the  very  best  proof  of  submissive 
loyalty  that  he  could  render  to  his  sover- 
eign. Then  she  described  how  the  red- 
robed  councillors,  led  by  the  gras  buffle 
Pangeas,  had  outraged  her;  and  she 
closed  by  demanding  that  they  should  be 
fittingly  punished. 

Henri  replied  in  soothing  strain,  re- 
gretting what  had  passed,  declaring  that 
his  instructions  must  have  been  misun- 
derstood, and  promising  to  castigate  the 
stupid  insolents.  He  concluded  by  beg- 
ging Catherine  to  join  him  without  delay, 
and  take  the  place  that  was  her  due  at 
his  court.  Henri  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  such  letters.  He  was  never  spar- 
ing of  honeyed  words  when  there  was  a 
woman  to  be  pacified.  As  to  meaning 
what  he  said,  that  was  quite  another 
thing.  From  the  courier  who  delivered 
this  epistle  to  Catherine,  M.  de  Ravignan 
received  a  second  letter,  in  which  his 
conduct  was  accorded  the  highest  ap- 
proval. Henri  ordered  the  release  of 
Soissons,  and  permitted  him  to  reappear 
at  court ;  simply  because  he  was  less 
likely  to  be  dangerous  there  than  any- 
where else. 

And  Soissons  went  direct  to  court.  A 
few  days  after  his  reappearance  there, 
meeting  Pangeas  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  royal  apartments,  he  for- 
got everything  but  the  scene  at  Pau.  In 
the  good  old  times  vituperation  was  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  There  were  few  battles 
that  were  not  preceded  by  what  friend 
Patrick  would  call  a  "  bullyragq^i ng"  be- 
tween the  opposing  braves.  And  there- 
fore it  behoved  every  good  man-at-arms, 
even  so  recently  as  the  days  of  Henri 
Quatre,  to  be  as  ready  and  skilful  with 
his  tongue  as  with  his  sword..  That  the 
count's  education  had  not  been  neglected 
in  this  particular,  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries, including  the  king  himself,  could 
attest.  On  the  present  occasion  he  over- 
whelmed the  baron  with  a  masterpiece  of 
scolding.  Nor  was  he  content  with 
treating  Pangeas  to  what  Judge  Jeffries 
used  to  term  "a  licking  with  the  rough 
side  of  the  tongue."  Heating  as  he  went 
on,  he  seized  Pangeas  by  the  neck,  and 
after  a  stout  tussle,  fairly  flung  the  gras 
buffle  down  the  stairs.     Catherioe  heard 
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of  the  accident,  and  regretted  it,  —  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  gras  buffle 
had  escaped  a  broken  neck  ;  and  because, 
in  the  second  place,  the  whole  Sovereign 
Council  of  B^arn  had  not  shared  his  fall. 
As  for  the  king  and  his  courtiers  they 
were  a  rough  and  ready  company.  Such 
tussels  were  too  common  among  them 
for  any  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to 
this  one.  Henri,  indeed,  pretended  to 
be  angry  with  the  aggressor;  but  that 
was  only  in  public,  and  because  the  ag- 
gressor happened  to  be  Soissons.  In  pri- 
vate, the  monarch  and  his  familiars 
laughed  at  the  matter  without  stint. 

The  scene  in  the  old  castle  of  Gaston 
de  Foix  disgusted  Catherine  with  B^arn, 
and  she  hesitated  a  little  to  obey  her 
brother.  The  people,  whose  recent  in- 
dignation had  been  concentrated  on  the 
count,  were  very  unwilling  to  lose  their 
beloved  princess.  Addresses  poured  in 
on  her  from  all  sides  entreating  her  to 
remain.  They  were  ineffectual,  and  she 
quitted  Pau  towards  the  end  of  October, 
1592,  amid  the  tears  and  blessings  of  the 
mountaineers. 

It  was  not  until  February,  1593,  that 
Catherine  and  Henri  met  at  Saumur.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  make  her  give  up  the 
count.  At  first  he  sought  to  bend  her  to 
his  will  by  gentle  means,  and  the  old 
stock  arguments.  He  flattered,  caressed, 
and  dwelt  on  her  duties  as  a  princess  and 
a  Huguenot,  and  on  the  sacrifices  that 
those  duties  demanded.  But  Catherine 
was  no  longer  the  heroine  that  she  had 
been  :  love  had  reduced  her  from  that 

E re-eminence  to  the  common  level.  Her 
rother  then  tried  severity,  and  many 
distressing  scenes  followed.  The  last 
and  bitterest  took  place  at  Tours,  whither 
the  count  had  been  transferred.  After 
enduring  many  sharp  reproaches,  the 
princess  threw  herself  at  Henri's  feet, 
and,  declaring  that  he  was  breaking  her 
heart,  she  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  mar- 
riage contract.  Henri  afterwards  stated 
that  never  in  his  life  had  he  received 
snch  a  shock  —  he  could  hardly  refrain 
from  violence.  Terrified  by  his  looks, 
Catherine  in  turn  gave  way  to  feelings 
whose  intensity  appalled  him.  Reluc- 
tant as  he  was  to  admit  a  third  party  to 
such  a  scene,  he  was  obliged  to  summon 
De  Mornay  to  aid  in  calminoj  her.  But 
Catherine  would  not  be  comforted  until 
Henri  allowed  himself  to  promise  what 
he  had  no  intention  of  performing.  Then 
she  dried  her  tears,  and  indulged  again  in 
hope.  As  for  her  brother,  he  went 
straight  to  Sully,  and  commanded  him  to 


procure  this  contract  of  marriage,  no  mat- 
ter how.  Sully  accepted  the  task  be- 
cause he  dared  not  refuse,  and  achieved 
it  by  resorting  to  the  grossest  trickery. 
He  promised  that  the  king  would  allow 
the  marriage  if  this  contract  were  given 
up  ;  and  she  gave  it  up.  With  the  docu- 
ment in  his  possession,  Henri  resumed 
the  old  game.  He  found  excuses  for  de- 
laying the  fulfilment  of  this  new  promise 
until  the  count  should  give  him  sufficient 
excuse  for  breaking  it,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  he  knew  must  happen. 

Catherine  continued  to  wait  and  hope 
for  four  years  more,  generally  with  pa- 
tience. And  Henri  allowed  her  to  wait 
and  hope,  so  long  as  she  was  likely  to  be 
useful.  For  these  four  years  he  found 
her  invaluable.  His  reversion  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  had  lost  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Huguenots.  Without  such 
a  trusty  representative  at  court  as  the 
princess,  that  powerful  body  would  cer- 
tainly have  rebelled  against  him,  and  such 
a  rebellion  any  time  previous  to  the  Peace 
of  Vervins  must  have  been  his  ruin. 
Soissons,  fickle  as  he  was  in  all  else,  was 
consistent  in  his  love  for  Catherine.  He, 
too,  waited  and  hoped,  but  not  like  her, 
with  patience.  After  many  minor  esca- 
pades, his  conduct  in  abandoning  the 
army  previous  to  the  affair  of  Fontaine 
Fran^aise  furnished  Henri  with  the  ex- 
cuse for  which  he  had  been  waiting,  and 
the  princess  was  apprised  that  she  must 
think  no  more  of  him.  The  shock 
brought  on  an  illness  that  nearly  slew  her, 
and  greatly  alarmed  Henri,  who  was  not 
quite  destitute  of  disinterested  affection. 
After  hanging  dubious  for  weeks  be- 
tween life  and  death,  Catherine  recov- 
ered and  resumed  her  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenots,  but  not  with  the  old 
spirit.  Thenceforth  she  lived  merely  to 
do  he»*  duty. 

At  length  the  Peace  of  Vervins  and 
the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
rendered  her  no  longer  necessary  to  the 
policy  of  the  hero-king.  She  was  cred- 
ited with  much  of  the  odium  which  the 
Catholics  attached  to  the  edict,  and  she 
became  its  victim.  As  a  peace-offering 
to  the  offended  court  of  the  Vatican, 
Henri  signified  his  intention  of  restoring 
her  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  ol 
wedding  her  to  the  Duke  of  Bar,  the  heir 
of  the  orthodox  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Cath- 
erine objected  to  the  match.  "  What  a 
sister  is  mine  !  "  exclaimed  Henri.  "  Af- 
ter all  that  I  have  done  for  her,  hare  she 
is  as  bad-tempered  and  self-willed  as 
ever.   But  I  will  put  up  no  longer  with 
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her  whims.  This  time  I  mean  to  mar- 
ry her  out  of  hand.  And  thenceforth  I 
shall  enjoy  undisturbed  the  peace  and 
prosperity  with  which  God  has  blessed 
me." 

For  full  six  months  Catherine  resisted, 
but  she  had  no  one  to  support  her.  All 
her  friends  were  gained  over,  some  by 
bribes,  others  by  political  considerations, 
and  several  by  high  religious  notions. 
The  last  firmly  believed  that  Catherine 
was  to  be  the  agent  in  converting  the 
persecuting  family  of  Lorraine  to  Calvin- 
ism. From  every  mouth,  then,  she  heard 
nothing  but  advocacy  of  the  Duke  of  Bar, 
and  wishes  that  she  would  avail  herself 
of  this  last  opportunity  of  obtaining  an 
honourable  settlement  before  her  youth 
was  quite  spent.  Threats,  too,  were  not 
spared.  Nor  did  the  magnanimous  mon- 
arch disdain  to  resort  to  material  as  well 
as  moral  pressure.  Her  sister  was  made 
to  feel  her  dependent  position.  Her  al- 
lowance was  permitted  to  fall  into  arrear, 
and  she  was  subjected  to  all  those  little 
annoyances  in  which  underlings  can  be 
so  expert,  when  they  know  that  they  may 
distribute  them  with  impunity.  Cather- 
ine, in  short,  was  given  to  understand 
that  she  was  no  longer  wanted.  She  gave 
way  —  not  quite,  however,  as  her  brother 
would  have  liked.  She  stipulated  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  whatever  Henri 
could  do  or  say,  she  would  not  recede 
therefrom.  "  Never  mind,"  observed  he 
to  his  private  friends.  "  Let  her  have 
her  way  for  the  present.  Once  she  is 
married,  we  shall  know  how  to  bend  her 
to  our  will."    It  was  very  royally  said. 

Henri  found  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  marriage  did  not  disappear 
when  his  sister  gave  her  assent.  True, 
the  Duke  of  Bar  and  his  father,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  desired  it  just  as  eagerly  as 
Henri.  But  something  more  was  requi- 
site.  The  parties  being  akin  within  the 

Erohibited  tlegrees,  a  dispensation  had  to 
e  obtained  from  Rome  ;  and  this  dispen- 
sation the  pope  refused  to  grant,  without 
the  previous  conversion  of  Catherine. 

Time  passed  tediously  in  negotiations. 
The  king  compelled  his  sister  to  receive 
instructions  from  dignitaries  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  and  to  listen  to  discus- 
sions that  decided  nothing.  She  had  also 
the  misery  to  find  that  the  marriage  of  a 
Protestant  princess  with  a  Catholic  prince 
was  no  less  disapproved  of  by  the  Cal- 
vinist  clergy  convened  in  synod,  than  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Vatican.  Henri, 
however,  was  in  earnest,  and  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  rival  Churches,  the 


marriage  contract  was  signed,  towards 
the  end  of  December,  1 598.  A  little  inci- 
dent occurring  then  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded. When  Henri  presented  the  peo 
to  his  sister,  he  stated  that  he  constrained 
her  in  no  way ;  that  he  exercised  no 
pressure  over  her  conscience  ;  that,  ia 
short,  he  had  but  one  object  in  view  — 
her  happiness  ! 

The  matter  made  no  progress  at  Rome, 
quite  the  reverse.  And  the  Huguenot 
clergy,  backed  by  the  whole  parly  —  a 
very  few  exalted  spirits  excepted  —  be- 
gan to  murmur  loudly.  Perhaps  the  pope 
would  hardly  have  shown  himself  so 
firm,  but  for  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  Puritans  would 
have  contented  themselves  with  the 
smallest  of  remonstrances,  but  for  the 
attitude  of  the  pope.  It  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  cordiality  with  which 
factions  that  detest  one  another  can  co- 
operate, at  times,  to  discomfit  a  neutral. 

Henri  saw  how  things  were  going  and 
made  preparations,  with  his  customary 
quietness  and  completeness,  for  con- 
founding pope  and  Puritan.  His  natural 
brother,  Charles  of  Bourbon,  was  a 
clergyman  who  emulated  the  manners  of 
a  Turkish  pasha  in  all  respects  except 
abstention  from  wine.  Wanting  a  docile 
instrument  in  high  ecclesiastical  place, 
Henri  created  this  worthless  person  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen.  Then,  giving  him  a 
few  weeks  to  settle  comfortably  into  his 
post,  he  summoned  him  to  officiate  at  the 
marriage  —  easily  overruling  the  few 
mild  remonstrances  that  were  made.  The 
princes  of  Lorraine  were  not  quite  sat- 
isfied with  this  despotic  method  of  set- 
tling the  difficulty.  But  Henri's  grasp 
was  strong,  and  father  and  son  were  tight 
within  it;  so  they  submitted  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  they  could  assume.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2Sth  of  January,  1599,  the  cer- 
emony took  place  within  the  Louvre,  in 
Henri's  cabinet.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  Catherine  became  Duchess  of 
Bar.  Henri  smiled  when  he  thought  of 
the  prediction :  her  children  were  not 
very  likely  to  realize  it. 

The  Duke  of  Bar  was  an  amiable  gen- 
tleman, and  he  really  was  attached  to 
Catherine.  So,  in  spite  of  her  repug- 
nance to  the  wedding,  and  in  spite  of  her 
long-cherished  affection  for  the  Count  of 
Soissons,  three  days  after  the  ceremony 
the  duchess  actually  admitted  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  that  "  the  happiness  of 
her  life  had  come  at  last !  " 

With  her  happiness  returned  Cath- 
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erine's  enthusiastic  devotion  to  her 
brother ;  her  departure  for  Lorraine  was 
therefore  moving.  **  Madame,"  wrote  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  "greatly  regretted 
quitting  France.  She  swooned  outright 
on  bidding  adieu  to  the  king."  The  let- 
ter states  that  Henri  also  wept. 

Catherioe^s  new-born  happiness  was 
not  unmixed.  In  fact,  a  few  months  ren- 
dered her  situation  almost  as  intolerable 
as  ever.  The  pope  was  indignant  at  the 
marriage,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  declaring  it  null  and  excommuni- 
cating all  the  parties  implicated  therein. 
The  course  he  took  was  hardly  less  se- 
vere. He  refused  to  ratify  the  union, 
and  he  directed  the  clergy  of  Lorraine  to* 
exclude  the  Duke  of  Bar  from  confession 
and  the  c^ne — until  such  time  as  Catherine 
should  abjure  Calvinism.  "  I  have  many 
trials  to  bear,"  wrote  the  latter  at  this 
period  to  De  Mornay.  "  It  is  not  that 
they  force  me  to  abandon  the  *  religion,* 
but  I  grieve  to  see  the  pain  which  my 
husband  feels  because  he  cannot  obtain 
absolution  for  having  married  a  relative. 
He  loves  me ;  and  I  would  gladly  la^ 
down  my  life  to  relieve  him  of  the  terri- 
ble idea  which  the^  have  put  into  his 
mind  that  his  soul  is  lost !  They  have 
forbidden  him  to  make  his  pdques.  It 
afflicts  me  exceedingly.  He  loves  me 
none  the  less,  and  he  tells  me  his  sor- 
rows with  such  gentle  words  that  the 
tears  are  never  out  of  my  eyes.  Still,  I 
am  thopoughly  resolved  to  live  and  die  in 
the  fear  of  God.  I  write  to  you  unreserv- 
edly, as  to  my  friend.  Pray  let  it  go  no 
further  than  you  may  judge  necessary  for 
our  relief  from  this  torture  —  without 
which  I  should  be  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world." 

As  time  went  by,  Catherine's  position 
became  more  wretched.  The  clergy  re- 
mained uncompromising  and  her  husband 
began  to  vacillate.  The  first  day  of  the 
century  was  approaching  and  with  it  the 
jubilee.  Bar  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  He  hoped  at  such  a  season  to 
induce  the  pope  to  grant  him  the  much- 
desired  dispensation  —  so  at  least  he  in- 
formed the  duchess.  But  it  seems  that 
his  real  purpose  was  to  obtain  not  a  dis- 
pensation, but  a  divorce  1  He  had  bent 
at  last  under  the  relentless  and  ever- 
increasing  pressure  of  the  priesthood. 

The  duke  reached  Rome  in  safety  and 
commenced  the  necessary  intrigues. 
They  were  soon  detected  by  Cardinal 
d'Ossat,  the  able  French  resident,  which 
brought  them  at  once  to  an  end  ;  neither 
pope  nor  prince  dared  to  pursue  the 
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project  further.  The  latter  knew  full  well 
that  the  conquest  of  Lorraine  would  be 
but  a  labour  of  love  to  the  king.  And 
the  former  had  been  warned  that  this  last 
Henri  of  France  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities  of  the  last  Henry  of  England, 
and  would  deal  with  the  Church  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  should  he  receive  due  provoca- 
tion. The  argument  had  proved  service- 
able while  Henri's  divorce  was  pending, 
and  it  was  not  urged  in  vain  on  this  occa- 
sion. Bar  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of 
his  Church.  The  pope,  too,  promised  to 
grant  the  dispensation  whenever  he  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  princess  would  abandon  her 
heresy. 

The  dukes  and  the  priests  now  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  convert  the  duchess,  or 
win  from  her  the  desired  promise ;  but 
she  would  neither  recant  nor  give  the 
pledge.  Apprised  of  this,  Henri  Quatre 
determined  to  try  his  own  peculiar  powers 
of  persuasion,  and  invited  his  sister  and 
her  husband  to  visit  him  in  Paris.  Thev 
came  ;  but  in  Paris  the  Calvinists  crowd- 
ed round  her,  and  she  showed  herself 
firmer  than  ever.  Henri  soon  tired  of 
discussion,  and  resorted  to  an  instrument 
which  he  could  handle  better  —  violence. 
"  Your  obstinacy,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  com- 
promises the  peace  of  France  and  Loos 
raine.  For  the  sake  of  your  miserable 
pricke  you  are  determined  to  ruin  two 
great  States.  Come,  this  must  cease." 
He  grasped  her  shoulder  rough Iy»  as  he 
added,  "  Go,  and  listen  to  the  clergy," 

She  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  looked 
at  him  with  despairing  eyes,  "Your 
clergy  1 "  she  faltered  ;  "  they  ask  me  to 
believe  that  our  mother  is  damned  !  " 

Henri  staggered  as  if  struck  by  a  shot. 
A  world  of  recollection  rushed  across  his 
memory.  In  spite  of  his  efiEbrts  to  re- 
press them,  tears  burst  forth.  "Take 
her,"  said  he,  raising  Catherine  gently, 
and  handing  her  to  her  husband  ;  "  I  can 
do  no  more." 

In  her  extremity  — finding  brother, 
husband,  conscience,  and  the  Church 
alike  inexorable,  and  worried  to  death 
between  them  —  Catherine  conceived  the 
singular  resolution  of  appealing  to  the 
pope.  To  him  she  wrote  a  womanly  let- 
ter. She  told  the  Holy  Father  that  she 
had  done  her  best  to  satisfy  him  :  that 
she  had  listened  patiently  to  many  theo- 
logic  conferences,  and  meant  to  attend 
many  more ;  that  her  only  wish  was  to 
adhere  to  the  truth ;  that,  as  yet,  her  con- 
science could  not  honestly  decide  that  the 
truth  lay  with  Catholicism;  that,  mean* 
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while,  her  husband  remained  in  great 
trouble  about  the  dispensation  ;  that,  as- 
sured of  the  Holy  Father's  goodness, 
she,  though  a  Huguenot,  could  not  re- 
frain from  entreating  him,  in  conjunction 
with  her  husband,  to  fi;rant  them  this 
thing  ;  and  that,  as  she  telt  and  believed, 
this  grace  would  add  great  weight  to  the 
many  considerations  which  impelled  her 
to  seek  the  means  of  showing  that  she 
was  the  very  humble  daughter  and  ser- 
vant of  his  Holiness. 

And  how  did  the  pope  receive  this 
letter?  In  a  way  that  hardly  the  peti- 
tioner or  anybody  else  expected  —  he 
granted  the  dispensation.  It  was  trans- 
mitted, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  French 
court,  and  from  thence  it  was  hurried  to 
its  destination.  "  La  Varenne  wUl  tell 
you  what  has  passed,"  wrote  Catherine  to 
her  brother ;  my  husband  loves  me 
more  and  more.  Believe  me,  oh,  my 
king !  that  I  am  the  happiest  woman 
alive.  You  have  placed  me  in  Paradise  !  " 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1604,  barely  two  months  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  dispensation,  Catherine 
kissed  the  forehead  of  the  Duke  of  Bar, 
who  was  kneeling  by  her  bed,  sank  back 
on  her  pillow,  and  closed  her  eyes  to  open 
them  no  more  on  earth.  The  physicians 
busied  themselves  to  assign  natural 
causes  for  her  death,  as  if  such  a  thing 
as  a  broken  heart  were  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Op  all  the  persons  involved  at  this 
crisis,  I  think  the  most  to  be  sympa- 
thized with  was  honest  Dick,  who  wrote 
the  letter  over  which  Mrs.  Pringle  pon- 
dered out  of  such  a  maze  and  confusion 
of  feeling  as  seldom  arises  without  per- 
sonal guilt  in  any  mind.  From  his  very 
first  glimpse  of  the  new  personage  in- 
troduced into  his  little  world  —  the  stran- 
ger who  had  suddenly  appeared  to  him 
when  he  went  to  open  his  own  door  to 
Lady  Esksicle,  standing  between  him  and 
her,  anticipating  and  torestalling  him  —  a 
glimmering  instinctive  knowledge  who 
this  stringer  was  had  flashed  into  Dick's 
mind.  Already  the  reader  is  aware  he 
had  thou;;ht  it  probable  that  Valentine's 
father  w  is  also  his  own  father,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  account  to  himself  for 


his  mother's  strange  behaviour  on  this 
score.    I  cannot  quite  describe  the  feel- 
ings with  which  Dick,  with  his  tramp- 
traditions,  regarded  such  a  supposed  fa- 
ther.  What  could  "  the  gentleman,"  who 
had  been  his  mother's  lover,  be  to  him  ? 
Nothing,  or   less    than  nothing  —  not 
"the  author   of  his    being,"  as  our 
pious   grandfathers  used  to  say ;  but 
something  much  more  like  an  enemy,  a 
being    half  malignant,  half  insulting, 
with  whom  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
towards  whom  his  feelings,  if  not  those 
of  mere  indifference,  would  be  feelings 
of    repulsion    and   instinctive  dislike. 
He  felt  no  shame  on  his  mother's  ac- 
count or  his  own ;  but  for  the  other 
who  had  left  that  mother  and  himself  to 
take  their  chance  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
streets,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  connec- 
tion with  him,  and  felt  mortified  and 
humbled  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  his 
existence.   So  long  as  he  kept  out  of  the 
way,  Dick  could  refrain  from  thinking  of 
this  unknown  parent ;  but  the  monient 
he  appeared,  he  woke  a  hundred  lively 
emotions  in  the  bosom  of  bis  son.  Dis- 
like, annoyance,  a  sense  of  pride  injured, 
and  secret  humiliation  came  to  him  at 
the  first  glance  of  Richard  Ross.  This 
was  his  feeling  before  any  hint  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  had  reached  him.  The 
old  lord  had  not  made  the  disclosure  that 
first  day,  but  waited  until  the  crisis  of 
Valentine's  fever  was  over.   Then  he 
called  to  Dick  to  go  out  with  him,  and 
there,  on  the  bank  of  that  river  which 
had  witnessed  all  the  changes  in  his  for- 
tune, this  last  and  most  extraordinary 
change  was  revealed  to  the  bewildered 
young  man.    Dick's  mind  was  already 
exeited  b^  the  painful  interval  of  sus- 
pense which  occurred  just  before  Valen- 
tine was  pronounced  to  be  on  the  way  of 
recovery ;  and  when  this  revelation  was 
made  to  him,  the    confusion  in  bis 
thoughts  was   indescribable.   That  he 
was  Valentine's  brother  —  not  secretly 
and  guiltily,  but  in  the  eye  of  day —  that 
the  great  house  which  he  had  looked 
upon  with  so  much  awe  and  admiration 
was  his  home  —  that  all  the  accessories 
and  all  the  realities  of  wealth  and  rank 
were  his,  actually  his  —  relatives,  con- 
nections, leisure,  money,  luxury,  —  was 
more  than  he  could  understand.    He  did 
not  believe  it  at  first.    He  thought  the 
old  lord  had  gone  mad,  that  he  had  been 
seized  with  some  sudden  frenzy  fit ;  that 
he  had  altogether  misconceived  the  re- 
aiionship  between  his  son,  the  gentle- 
roan  whom  Dick  disliked  and  suspected 
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of  being  his  father,  and  the  poor  lad  who 
never  had  known  what  a  father  was.  "  I 
think  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  had  got 
to  suppose  he  was  my  father  for  some 
time,"  said  Dick,  bluntly,  "but  not  in 
that  way.  You  are  mistaken,  sir  ;  surely 
you  are  mistaken." 

"  How  could  I  be  mistaken  ?  are  there 
more  ways  of  being  your  father  than 
one  ?  "  said  the  old  lord,  half  amused  by 
the  lad*s  incredulity.  Dick  shook  his 
head  ;  he  was  better  informed  than  Lord 
Eskside,  who  was  so  much  his  senior. 
He  knew  things  which  it  was  impossible 
the  other  could  know  —  but  how  was  he 
to  say  them  ?  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
even  now  that  there  was  any  relationship 
between  the  father  of  Richard  Ross  and 
himself,  even  though  he  was  prepared  t0| 
believe  that  he  himself  was  Richard 
Ross's  son. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  any  more 
than  you  understand  me,"  said  Lord  Esk- 
side, "and  I  don't  wonder  that  you're  con- 
founded ;  but,  nevertheless,  what  I  have 
told  you  is  true.  I  am  your  grandfather, 
Dick.  Ah,  that  takes  you  by  surprise ! 
Now,  why,  I  would  like  to  know  ?  since 
you  believe  my  son  is  your  father, 
though  *  not  in  tnat  way  *  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Dick,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  ;  but  there's  ways  of  being  a 
man's  son  without  being  anything  to  his 
relations,  and  that's  what  I  am  thinking 
of.  In  my  class  we  understand  that  such 
things  are  —  though  perhaps  they 
oughtn't  to  be." 

"  But,  you  gomeral,  you  belong  to  my 
class,  and  not  to  your  own  !  "  said  the  old 
lord,  feeling,  with  a  mixture  of  pain  and 
amusement  and  impatience,  his  own  ig- 
norance before  the  superior  and  melan- 
choly knowledge  of  life  possessed  by 
this  boy.  "  What  must  I  say  to  convince 
you  ?  You  are  Valentine's  twin  brother ; 
do  you  not  see  what  that  means  ?  and 
can  you  suppose  that  anything  in  the 
worlcl  but  a  boy's  mother  would  nurse 
Val  as  that  woman  is  doing  ?  —  besides, 
he's  her  living  picture,"  said  Lord  Esk- 
side, abruptly,  and  not  without  a  grudge. 
He  said  it  to  convince  this  boy,  who  was 
a  genuine  Ross,  without  dispute  or 
doubt ;  but  even  now  it  gave  him  a  pang 
to  acknowledge  that  his  Val  was  like  the 
tr  imp-mother,  and  not  like  the  noble 
race  of  which  his  father  came. 

Dick  stopped  short,  and  put  out  his 
hand  blindly  as  if  to  save  himself  from 
falling.  Tliis  was  a  new  view  of  the  sub- 
ject altogether.  He  could  understand 
the  relationship  through  the  father  ;  but 
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—  his  mother!  Valentine  !  Wliat  did  it 
all  mean  ?  He  caught  his  breath,  and 
something  like  a  sob  came  from  his 
breast.  "  I  can't  understand  it  —  I  can't 
understand  it  I  "  he  cried,  feeling  choked 
as  well  as  blinded  ;  air  failing  him,  sight 
failing  him,  and  the  whole  steady  earth 
turning  round  and  round.  When  he  re- 
covered himself  a  little  he  turned  to  Lord 
Eskside,  who  was  watching  him  closely 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "  Don't 
say  anything  more,  sir,"  he  cried,  with  aa 
effort  which  was  almost  piteous.  "  Let 
me  try  to  make  it  out  —  I  can't  all  at 
once  " 

"  Go  home,  m^  lad,"  said  the  old  lord, 
kindly  patting hmi  on  the  shoulder,  "and 
think  it  out  at  your  leisure." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  —  thank  you,"  cried 
Dick  ;  and  he  turned  back  without  an- 
other word,  and  hurried  to  his  little  bed- 
room, which  was  next  door  to  the  one  ia 
which  Valentine  lay.  Ought  he  to  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  delight  and  joy  ? 
Instead  of  being  a  nobody,  Dick  Brown, 
Stylis's  head  man,  he  was  Richard  Ross, 
Lord  Eskside's  grandson,  a  person  of 
importance,  the  son  of  a  future  baron ; 
superior  to  all  his  old  surroundings,  evea 
to  most  of  his  old  patrons.  But  Dick 
was  not  glad  at  first,  not  even  when  he 
had  fully  realized  this  wonderful  news, 
and  allowed  to  himself  that,  Lord  Eskside 
having  told  it,  it  must  be  true.  He  had 
found  a  family,  a  name,  a  position  in  the 
world  ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  lost  him- 
self. He  sat  down  on  his  bed  in  the 
small  room  which  he  had  himself  fur- 
nished with  a  hundred  little  graces  and 
conveniences,  and  of  which  a  week  ago 
he  had  been  proud,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  But  for  his  manhood, 
he  could  have  sobbed  over  this  extraor- 
dinary break  and  stop  in  his  life  ;  and  at 
the  first  he  was  no  more  able  to  reconcile 
himself  to  being  Dick  Brown  no  longer, 
than  Mr.  Richard  Ross  would  have  been 
able  to  reconcile  himself  to  descending 
into  the  place  of  Stylis's  head  man  I  The 
change  was  as  great  one  way  as  another ; 
indeed  I  think  the  higher  might  have 
been  better  able  to  come  down  than  the 
lower,  who  did  not  understand  how  he 
was  to  mount  up,  and  in  whose  modest, 
simple  soul  there  rose  on  the  moment 
impulses  of  pride  'le  had  never  been  con- 
scious of  possessing.  Here,  in  his  nat- 
ural sphere,  he  was  respected,  thou^jht 
well  of,  and  everybody  was  aware  how 
well  he  fulfilled  his  duties,  bearing  him- 
self like  a  man,  whatever  he  h^d  to  do. 
But  this  new  world  was  all  dark  to  him, 
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a  place  in  which  he  would  have  no  guid- 
ance of  experience,  in  which  he  would  be 
judged  according  to  another  standard,  and 
Joojked  down  upon.  I  do  not  mean  to  paint 
Dick  as  a  perfect  being,  and  this  sense  of 
natural  pride,  this  personal  humiliation  in 
his  social  rise,  gave  him  a  pang  which 
was  at  least  as  respectable  as  other  pangs 
of  pride.  He  did  not  know  how  long  he 
sat  there  pondering  blankly,  forecasting 
with  sombre  thoughts  an  unknown  future. 
He  had  lost  himself,  whom  he  knew,  and 
he  could  not  tell  how  the  new  self  whom 
he  did  not  know  would  be  able  to  harmo- 
nize his  life.  He  was  still  sitting  there, 
with  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  when  a  faint 
sound  in  the  room  roused  him,  and,  look- 
ing up,  he  saw  his  mother,  who  had  en- 
tered softly,  and  now  stood  looking  at 
him.  He  returned  her  look  seriously  for 
a  moment  before  he  spoke. 

"  Mother,  is  this  true  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  as 
if  she  would  have  wrung  them.  "  Yes, 
boy,  yes ;  it's  true.  I  gave  up  the  one, 
because  I  thought  he  had  a  right  to  one  ; 
and  I  kept  you,  Dick.  I  was  your  mother 
that  bore  you,  and  sure  I  had  a  right  to 
you." 

"  Just  a  word  more,  mother,"  said  Dick, 
softly,  "  not  to  vex  you  :  the  little  chap 
that  died  —  was  it  Aim  f —  the  one  that 
you  said  died  ?  " 

"  He  died  to  me,"  she  cried  —  "  to  me 
and  to  you.  I  never,  never  thought  to 
set  eyes  on  him  again.  I  gave  him  up, 
free.  Dick,  that  night  on  the  river,  when 
you  helped  him  with  his  boat——" 

"Yes,  mother?" 

"I  should  ha'  gone  away  then.  I 
should  have  taken  you  off,  my  boy,  and 
never  let  you  know  him ;  but  it  got  into 
my  head  like  wine,"  she  cried  ;  "  the  sight 
of  him,  Dick,  so  handsome  and  so  kind  ! 
and  to  think  he  was  my  lad,  mine,  all  the 
same  as  you.  And  he'd  look  at  me  in 
such  a  way,  wondering  like,  as  nobody 
but  him  ever  looked  —  as  if  he  wanted  to 
ask,  who  are  you  ?  who  are  you  ? —  what 
are  you  to  me  ?  Many  and  many  a  day 
I've  caught  his  eye  ;  and  nobody  but  me 
knew  why  the  lad  looked  like  that  —  him 
least  of  all — only  me.  It  got  into  my 
bead,  Dick,  watching  him.  I  couldn't 
go.  And  then  to  see  you  two  together 
that  were  never  meant  to  be  together  all 
your  lives  I " 

"  You  mean,  mother,  that  were  born 
never  to  be  separate  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"  Yes,  lad,  yes  ;  that  is  what  I  mean," 
the  cried,  dropping  into  a  chair,  and  cov- 


ering her  face  with  her  apron.  For  a 
moment  there  was  that  in  Dick's  heart 
which  kept  him  from  speaking,  from 
trying  to  comfort  her.  The  best  of  us 
now  and  then  must  think  of  ourselves. 
Dick  was  too  much  confused  in  mind  to 
blame  his  mother,  but  it  gleamed  across 
him,  among  so  many  otl>er  thoughts  —  if 
it  was  to  be  that  he  was  not  Dick  Brown, 
how  much  belter  it  would  have  been  that 
he  had  never  been  Dick  Brown  ;  this  is  a 
confused  sentence,  but  it  was  thus  that 
the  thought  passed  through  his  mind. 
The  loss  of  himself,  and  even  of  **  the 
little  chap  that  died,"  pained  him  —  and 
this  loss  was  for  no  reason,  it  seemed 
—  for  how  much  better  would  it  have 
been  had  he  always  known  the  truth ! 
This  kept  him  for  a  moment  from  saying 
anything  to  her  —  but  only  for  a  moment ; 
then  he  rose  and  went  to  his  mother,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  her  shoulder  — 

"  It's  all  very  confusing,  mother,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  it's  best  you  did  not  go  away. 
I've  got  most  of  my  happiness  iq  life 
from  knowing  —  him.  The  pity  is  you 
ever  did  go  away,  mother  dear;  but  never 
mind ;  anyhow,  though  all  the  rest  is 
changed,  there's  nothing  changed  between 
you  and  me." 

"  Oh,  my  lad  I  "  she  cried,  "they'll  take 
you  from  me  —  they'll  take  you  both  from 
me,  Dick." 

"  They  can't  do  that,"  he  said  with  a 
smile,  soothing  her;  "you  forget  we're 
men,  mother.  Take  heart.  So  he's  the 
little  chap  that  died  ?  I  always  thought 
there  was  something  about  him  different 
from  all  the  other  gentlemen,"  said  Dick, 
melting.  "  The  first  time  I  set  eyes  on 
him,  I  fancied  him  —  and  be  me,"  he 
added,  after  a  little  pause,  the  moisture 
creeping  to  his  eyes  ;  "  which  was  more 
strange ;  for  what  was  I  that  he  should 
take  notice  of  me  ?  The  first  time  he 
saw  you,  mother,  he  was  so  struck  he 
could  scarcely  speak ;  and  said,  why 
didn't  I  tell  him  you  were  a  lady  " 

"  Me  !  "  she  cried,  looking  up  ;  "me  — 
a  lady  " 

"That  was  what  he  said  —  he  knew 
better  than  the  like  of  us,"  said  Dick. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  the  erood  fellow  add- 
ed, with  self-abnegation  like  that  of  old 
Lord  Eskside,  for  he  did  not  like  to  ac- 
knowledge this  any  more  than  his  grand- 
father did  ;  "  and  they  say  he's  your  liv- 
ing picture,  mother  —  and  it's  true—" 

"  Oh,  Dick  !  oh,  my  boy,  my  Val,  that 
I've  carried  in  my  arms  and  nursed  at  my 
breast  1  —  but  he'll  never  know  bis  moth- 
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cr.  Come,  Dick,  come,  as  long  as  we've 
-  the  strength.  We'll  go  away,  lad,  you 
and  me  " 

"  Where,  mother  ?  " 

"  Out,  out,  anywhere  —  to  the  road. 
It's  there  I  belong,  and  not  in  houses. 
Before  they  take  you  both  from  me  — 
Dick,  Dick,  come  !  —  we'll  go  away,  you 
and  me." 

She  started  up  as  she  spoke  and  caught 
at  his  arm,  but,  giddy  and  weak  with  long 
watching  and  the  fatigue,  which  in  her 
excitement  she  had  not  felt,  dropped 
heavily  against  him,  and  would  have 
fallen  had  he  not  caught  her.  "  It's 
nothing  ;  it's  a  dizziness,"  she  murmured. 
"  I'll  rest  a  moment,  and  then  we'll  go." 

Dick  laid  her  tenderly  upon  his  bed. 
"  You're  overdone,  mother  dear,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  this  house  is  mine  whatever 
happens,  and  you're  the  queen  in  it,  to 
do  what  you  please.  When  you're  rested, 
we'll  thmk  what  to  do.  Besides,  he  may 
want  us  yet,"  he  added,  forcing  a  smile  ; 
"  he  is  not  out  of  the  wood  yet  that  we 
should  run  away  from  him.  Mother, 
though  he's  my  —  brother,  as  you  all  say, 
I  don't  seem  to  know  his  name." 

The  mother,  lying  down  on  her  son's 
bed,  with  Dick's  kind  face  bending  over 
her,  gave  way  to  a  soft  outburst  of  tears. 
"  He  is  Val,"  she  said.   "  Dick  and  Val 

 Dick  and  Val.    Oh,  how  often  I've 

said  them  over!  —  and  one  to  him  and 
one  to  me.  That  was  just;  I  always 
knew  that  was  just !  "  she  cried. 

It  seemed  to  Dick,  when  he  went  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  her  behind  him  to 
rest,  that  years  had  passed  over  him  since 
he  took  refuge  there.  Already  this  strange 
disclosure  was  an  old  thing  of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  Already  he 
was  as  certain  that  he  was  no  longer 
Dick  Brown  of  Slylis's,  as  he  was  of  his 
existence  — and  would  have  been  sharply 
surprised,  I  think,  had  any  one  called 
him  by  that  name  :  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  certainty  he  had  ceased  to  con- 
sider the  change  in  himself.  Something 
else  more  interesting,  more  alarming:,  lay 
before  him  — a  new  world,  a  family  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  a  father  whom 
he  disliked  to  think  of.  Even  Val,  who 
he  knew  would  be  changed  to  him.  He 
had  felt  for  him  as  a  brother  before  he 
knew ;  would  he  be  a  brother  now  ?  or 
would  the  very  bond  of  duty,  the  right 
Dick  had  to  his  affection,  jiuench  that 
warm  sweet  fountain  of  boyish  kindness 
which  had  risen  so  spontaneously  and 
brightened  the  young  wanderer's  life? 
Then  there  was  his  mother  to  think  of 


among  all  these  strange  unknown  people. 
He  had  understood  very  imperfectly  the 
story  Lord  Eskside  had  told  him ;  and 
now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  why  was  it 
that  she,  so  young  as  she  must  have  been, 
had- fled  from  her  husband  ?  What  rea- 
son could  she  have  had  for  it,  unless  her 
husband  treated  her  unkindly?  This 
idea  roused  all  the  temper  (there  was  not 
much)  in  Dick's  honest  nature.  No  one 
should  treat  her  unkindly  now,  or  look 
down  upon  her,  or  scorn  her  lowliness  I 
With  a  swelling  heart  Dick  made  this 
vow  to  himself.  He  would  have  to  de- 
fend her,  to  protect  her  honour,  and 
credit,  and  independence  ;  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  would  have  to  stand 
against  herself,  her  wild  impulse  of  flight, 
her  impatience  of  control.  Already  he 
felt  that,  though  it  was  but  an  hour  or 
two  since  he  nad  been  Dick  Brown,  he 
could  never  be  Dick  Brown  a^ain  ;  and 
though  he  would  not  have  his  mother 
crossed  or  troubled,  still  she  must  not,  if 
he  could  help  it,  fly  and  turn  everything 
into  chaos  again.  Care  rose  upon  him 
on  every  side  as  he  forecasted  his  new 
life ;  but  it  had  to  be  faced,  and  he  did 
so  with  steady  valour.  He  went  softly  to 
the  door  of  the  sick-room  and  looked  in 
to  see  if  anything  was  wanted.  Val,  very 
weak  and  spent,  but  conscious,  and  not- 
ing what  went  on  with  eager  curiosity, 
saw  him,  and,  smiling  faintly,  beckoned 
to  him  with  his  hand.  Lady  Eskside  was 
seated  in  the  nurse's  place  bending  fond- 
ly over  her  boy.  She  said,  "Come  in," 
but  with  a  half-jealous,  half-fretful  tone. . 
She  thought  it  was  (he  mother,  and  the 
old  lady  was  jealous,  though  she  would 
not  have  willingly  betrayed  it,  loneing 
just  for  one  hour  to  have  her  boy  to  her- 
self. Val  held  out  his  thin  hand,  and 
said,  "  Brown,  old  fellow  I  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  you  again  I  "  "I  am  glad  you 
are  better,"  said  Dick,  feeling  cold  and 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone.  It  was  not 
Val  who  had  changed,  but  himself.  Then 
he  went  out  of  tne  room,  feeling  mean 
and  miserable,  and  going  down-stairs, 
wrote  that  letter  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  he  called  his  brother  by  his  name. 
In  the  midst  of  this  a  sudden  softenine 
came  to  him.  He  put  down  his  pen,  and 
his  dry  eyes  erew  moist,  and  an  infinite 
Sweetness  stole  into  his  heart.  Now  he 
should  see  her  again,  speak  to  her  per- 
haps, be  a  friend  of  hers.  He  finished 
his  letter  hastily,  but  how  could  he  sign 
it  ?  What  name  had  he  but  his  Christian 
name  ?  He  could  not  put  a  false  name  to 
her ;  so  he  ended  his  letter  hastily,  and 
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went  out  to  post  it,  as  he  always  did,  him- 
self. And  then  another  thing  happened 
to  him,  a  new  step  in  his  career. 

In  the  little  dark  passage  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  he  met  Richard  face  to  face : 
they  had  scarcely  met  before,  but  they 
could  not  pass  each  other  now  that  they 
knew  each  other,  and  each  knew  that  the 
other  knew.  It  was  a  strange  meeting  to 
be  the  first  between  a  father  and  son,  but 
yet  there  was  a  kind  of  advantage  in  their 
getting  it  over,  which  Richard  was  quick 
to  perceive.  In  his  heart  he  was  little 
less  embarrassed  than  his  son  was  ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  knew  how 
to  behave  in  an  emergency  with  that  ease 
of  speech  which  looks  half  miraculous  to 
the  inexperienced.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  his  son  at  first  without  sayine  any- 
thing, and  poor  Dick  felt  in  spite  of  him- 
self the  strangest  thrill  of  unexpected 
feeling  when  he  put  out  with  hesitation 
his  hard  workman's  hand  into  that  white 
and  soft  yet  vigorous  clasp.  Then  Rich- 
ard spoke  : 

"  My  father  has  told  you  what  we  are 
to  eacn  other,"  he  said.  **  My  boy,  I  do 
not  blame  your  mother,  but  it  is  not  my 
fault  that  I  see  you  now  for  the  first  time. 
But  I  know  you  a  little  —  through  Val, 
your  brother  :  who  found  you  by  instinct, 
1  suppose,  after  we  had  all  searched  for 
you  in  vain." 

Dick's  countenance  was  all  aglow  with 
the  conflict  of  feeling  in  him  ;  his  voice 
laboured  in  his  throat  with  words  that 
would  not  come.  The  contrast  between 
his  own  difficulty  of  speech  and  the  ease 
of  the  other  unmani^ed  him  altogether. 
"I  —  I  have  known  —  him  —  a  long 
time,"  was  all  he  could  stammer  forth. 

"  Thank  heaven  for  that !  "  said  Rich- 
ard, with  a  gleam  of  real  pleasure  ;  and 
with  another  pressure  of  his  hand  he  let 
bis  new  son  go.  Dick  went  out  to  post 
his  letter  strangely  excited  but  subdued. 
What  it  was  to  be  a  gentleman,  he 
thought !  and  this  was  his  father,  his 
father!  A  new  pride  unknown  to  him 
before  came  into  existence  within  him,  a 
glimmer  which  lighted  up  that  dim  land- 
scape. After  all,  the  new  world,  though 
it  was  so  strangely  mysterious  and  uncer- 
tain, was  it  not  more  splendid,  more 
beautiful  to  the  imagination,  than  the  old 
world  could  ever  have  been  ? 

Val  made  slow  but  sure  progress 
towards  recovery,  and  the  family  lived  a 
strange  life  in  attendance  upon  him,  oc- 
cupying Dick's  little  parlour  all  day,  and 
returning  to  the  hotel  for  the  night.  Th» 
intercourse  between  them  was  of  a  pecul- 


iar character.    Dick,  watching  intently, 
jealous  for  his  mother,  soon  perceived 
that  she  was  of  much  more  importance  to 
the  others  than  he  thought  possible,  and 
had  his  fears  appeased.   He  watched  her 
almost  as  if  she  had  been  his  yoang  sis- 
ter, and  Richard  Ross  her  lover,  ea^er  to 
note  if  they  met,  and  when  and  now ; 
but,  as  it  happened,  they  scarcely  met  at 
all,  she  keeping  to  the  sick-room  above, 
he  to  the  parlour  below.    As  for  Dick 
himself  he  became  Val's  slave,  lifting  him 
when  he  was  first  moved,  helping  him 
continually,  indispensable  to  his  invalid 
existence.     He    called  for   "  Brown " 
when  he  woke  in  the  morning,  and 
ordered  him  about  with  an  affectionate 
imperiousness  which  was  at  once  pro- 
voking and  delightful  to  Dick.    But  Val 
was  much  more  mysterious  in  the  looks 
with  which  he  regarded  Brown's  mother. 
He  did  not  talk  to  her  much,  but  watched 
her  movements  about  the  room  with  a 
half-reverential  admiration.    "  She  will 
wear  herself  out.   She  is  too  good  to 
me  ;  you  ought  to  make  her  go  and  rest," 
he  said  to  Dick ;  but  he  was  uneasy 
when  she  left  him,  and  impatient  of  any 
other  nursing.    He  half  frightened,  half 
shocked  Lady  Eskside  by  his  admiration 
of  her.    "  How  handsome  she  is,  grand- 
mamma !  "  he  whispered  in  the  old  lady's 
ear.   "  How  she  carries  herself !  Where 
could  Brown's  mother  gef  such  a  way  of 
walking  ?  I  think  she  must  have  been  a 
princess."   "  Hush,  my  darling,  hush  !  " 
said  my  lady.   "  Nonsense !  I  am  all 
right ;  I  don't  mean  to  hush  any  more," 
said  Val.   "  I  think  she  is  handsomer 
than  any  one  I  ever  saw."   This  Lady 
Eskside  put  up  with,  magnanimously 
making  up  her  mind  that  nature  spoke  in 
the  boy's  foolish  words  ;  but  it  was  hard 
upon  her  when  her  old  lord  began  to  blow 
trumpets  in  honour  of  Dick,  who  took 
walks  with  him  when  he  could  be  spared 
from  Valentine,  and  whom  in  his  enthu- 
siasm he  would  almost  compare  advan- 
tageously with  Val !    It  was  true,  that  it 
was  she  herself  who  had  first  pressed 
Dick's  claims  upon  him  ;  but  with  Val 
just  getting  better,  and  doubly  dear  from 
that  fact,  who  could  venture  to  compare 
him  with  any  one?   She  liked  Dick  — 
but  Lord  Eskside  was  "just  infatuated  " 
about  him,  my  lady  thought.    "  He  re- 
minds me  of  my  father,"  said  the  old 
lord.    Now  this  father  was  the  tenth  lord 
—  him  of  the  dark  locks,  by  means  of 
whom  she  had  always  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  Valentine's  brown  curls,  and 
whose  portrait  her  son  Richard  disrespect- 
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fully  called  a  Raeburn.  She  gave  a  little 
gulp  of  self-control  when  she  heard  these 
words.  "  Make  no  comparisons,"  she 
cried,  "  or  youMl  make  me  like  the  new 
boy  less,  because  I  love  the  old  one 
more.  To  me  there  will  never  be  any 
one  in  the  world  like  my  Val."  Lord 
Eskside  shrugged  his  old  shoulders,  and 
went  out  for  another  walk  with  Dick. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  Valentine 
was  pronounced  well  enough  to  have  the 
great  disclosure  made  to  him.  For  two 
or  three  days  in  succession  he  had  been 
brought  down-stairs  and  had  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  the  old  world  he  knew  so  well, 
the  river  and  the  trees  seen  from  the 
window,  and  the  chan^je,  with  all  the  de- 
light of  convalescence.  And  wonder- 
fully sweet,  and  imperious,  and  seductive 
he  was  to  them  all,  in  that  moment  while 
still  he  did  not  know,  holding  his  levie 
like  a  sovereign,  not  enduring  any  ab- 
sence. On  that  important  morning  when 
the  secret  was  to  be  disclosed  to  him,  he 
noted  with  his  usual  imperious  friendli- 
ness the  absence  of  "  Brown*s  mother  " 
from  the  ^roup  that  gathered  round  him, 
and  sent  Dick  off  for  her  at  once.  "  Un- 
less she  is  resting  she  must  come.  Ask 
her  to  come  ;  why  should  she  be  left 
out?"  said  Val,  in  his  ignorance  ;  which 
made  the  others  look  at  each  other  with 
wondering  eyes.  She  came  in  at  Dick^s 
call,  and  seated  herself  behind  backs. 
She  had  put  off  her  nursing-dress,  and 
wore  the  black  gown  and  white  net  ker- 
chief on  her  fine  head,  which  added  so 
much  to  the  impressive  character  of  her 
beauty.  Amid  all  these  well-born  people 
there  was  no  face  in  itself  so  striking  and 
noble.  The  Rosses  were  all  quite  ordi- 
nary, except  Val,  who  had  taken  his  dark 
beauty  from  her.  She,  poor  ignorant 
creature,  made  up  of  impulses,  without  a 
shadow  of  wisdom  or  even  good  sense 
about  her,  looked  like  a  dethroned  queen 
among  them  :  which  shows,  after  all,  how 
little  looks  matter  —  an  argument  which 
would  be  very  powerful  if  it  were  not  so 
utterly  vain. 

"Val,"  said  Lord  Eskside,  who  was 
the  spokesman,  as  became  his  position, 
"  I  hope  you  are  getting  back  your 
strength  fast.  The  doctor  tells  us  we 
may  now  make  a  disclosure  to  you  which 
is  very  important.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  will  take  it,  my  boy ;  but  it  is  so 
great,  and  of  so  much  consequence,  that 
1  cannot  keep  it  from  you  longer. 
Val  " 

"  Is  it  something  about  Violet  ?  "  said 


Valentine,  the  little  colour  there  was 
paling  out  of  his  face. 

"About  — whom  ?" 

"About  Violet,"  he  repeated,  with  a 
stronger  voice.  "  Listen,  sir ;  let  me 
speak  first;"  and  with  the  sudden  flush 
of  delicate  yet  deep  colour  which  showed 
his  weakness,  Val  raised  his  head  from 
the  sofa,  and  swung  his  feeble  limbs, 
which  looked  so  preternatural ly  long,  to 
the  ground.  "  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  her  while  I  have  been  ill,  but  it  is 
not  because  I  forgot.  Grandfather,  Vi- 
olet and  I  made  up  our  minds  to  marry 
each  other  before  that  confounded  elec- 
tion. If  her  father  did  write  that  letter, 
it's  not  her  fault ;  and  I  can't  go  on,  sir, 
now  I've  come  to  myself,  not  another 
day,  without  letting  you  know  that  noth- 
ing, nothing:  in  the  world  can  make  me 
change  to  Vi  I " 

There  was  a  pause  of  astonishment  so 
great  that  no  one  knew  what  to  say  :  this 
sudden  introduction  of  a  subject  alto- 
gether new  and  unsuspected  bewildered 
the  others,  whose  minds  were  all  intent 
on  one  thing.  Val  was  as  one-idea'd  as 
they  were ;  but  his  idea  was  not  their 
idea ;  and  the  shock  of  this  encounter 
jarred  upon  them,  so  curiously  sudden 
and  out  of  place  it  seemed.  Lady  Esk- 
side, who  sat  close  by,  and  to  whom  this 
was  no  revelation,  was  more  jarred  even 
than  the  rest.  She  put  her  fine  old  ivory 
hand  on  his  arm,  with  an  impatient  grasp. 
"  This  is  not  the  question  —  this  is  not 
the  question,"  she  said. 

Val  looked  round  upon  them  all,  and 
saw  something  in  their  looks  which 
startled  him  too.  He  put  back  his  legs 
upon  the  sofa,  and  the  flush  graduallv 
went  off  his  cheek.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  well ;  whatever  it  is  I  am  ready  to  know 
it  —  so  lon^  as  I  make  sure  that  you've 
heard  me  first." 

"  Valentine,"  said  his  father,  *.*  at  your 
age  some  such  piece  of  foolishness  always 
comes  first ;  but  this  time  you  have  got 
to  see  the  obverse  of  the  medal  —  the 
other  end  of  all  this  enthusiasm.  It  is 
my  story,  not  your  own,  that  you  have  to 
think  of.  Kind  friends  of  course  have 
told  you  —  " 

" Richard,"  said  Lord  Eskside,  "this 
is  not  the  way  to  enter  upon  a  subject  so 
important.  Let  me  speak.  He  knows 
my  way  best." 

Richard  turned  away  with  a  short 
laugh  —  not  of  amusement  indeed,  but 
full  of  that  irritated  sense  of  incongruity 
which  gives  to  anger  a  kind  of  fierce- 
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amusement  of  its  own.  Lord  Eskside 
cleared  his  throat  —  he  preferred  to  have 
the  matter  in  his  own  hands. 

"  Friends  have  told  you  little,"  he  said  ; 
**  but  an  enemy,  Val,  the  enemy  whose 
daughter  you  have  just  told  us  you  want 
to  marry  —  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there  —  let  you  know  the  story.  Your 
father  there,  Richard  Ross,  my  son,  mar- 
ried when  he  was  young  and  foolish  like 
you.  It  was  not  an  equal  marriage,  and  the 
—  lady  —  took  some  false  notion  into  her 
head,  I  know  not  what,  and  left  him  — 
taking  her  two  babies  with  her,  as  you 
have  heard.  These  two  babies,"  said  the 
old  lord,  once  more  clearing  his  throat, 
"  were  your  brother  and  you  — so  much 
as  this  you  know." 

Here  he  stopped  to  take  breath ;  he 
was  gradually  growing  excited  and  breath- 
less in  spite  of  himself. 

"  We  could  not  find  you,  though  we 
did  our  best.  We  spared  no  trouble, 
either  before  you  were  brought  home  or 
after.  Now,  my  boy,  think  a  little.  It  is 
a  very  strange  position.  You  have  a 
brother  somewhere  in  the  world  —  the 
same  flesh  and  blood,  but  not  like  you ; 

a  mother  "    He  instinctively  glanced 

at  the  woman  who  sat  behind  bacKS,  like 
a  marble  statue,  immovable.  The  crisis 
became  too  painful  to  them  all.  There 
was  a  stir  of  excitement  when  Lord  Esk- 
side came  to  this  pause.  His  wife  put 
her  hand  on  his,  grasping  it  almost  angri- 
ly in  the  heat  of  suspense.  Richard 
Ross  began  to  pace  about  the  room  with 
restless  passion. 

"  Go  on,  oh,  go  on  1 "  cried  my  lady, 
with  a  querulous  quiver  in  her  voice.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  old  lord,  though  so 
much  excited  himself,  had  not  a  certain 
pleasure  in  thus  holding  them  all  hang- 
ing on  his  breath. 

"In  good  time  —  in  good  time,"  he 
said.  "Valentine,  it  may  be  a  shock  to 
you  to  find  out  these  relations  ;  it  cannot 
be  but  a  great  surprise.  You  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it  —  your  mind  is  full  of  other 
things  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,"  cried  Richard, 
"do  not  drive  us  all  mad  I  Valentine, 
make  up  your  mind  for  what  you  have  to 
hear.   Your  mother  is  found  — " 

"  And  your  brother,"  cried  Lady  Esk- 
side,* rushing  in  unconsciously  as  the 
excitement  grew  to  a  crisis.  "Your 
brother,  too  I    Oh,  my  boy,  bear  up  !  " 

Dick  had  been  standing  by,  listening 
with  I  know  not  what  fire  in  his  heart : 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  shock 
and  suspense,  which  were  as  great  to  him 


as  to  Valentine,  had  not  been  broken  fn 
his  case  by  any  precautions  ;  and  it  hurt 
his  pride  bitterly  on  his  mother's  account 
as  well  as  his  own,  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  should  be  supposed  such  a  terrible 
blow  to  Val.  He  stepped  forth  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  (his  own  room,  in 
which  they  made  so  little  of  bimX  his 
honest  face  glowing,  his  fair,  good-hu- 
moured brows  bent,  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life, — 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  hoarsely  ;  "  there 
is  more  than  him  to  be  thougtit  of.  If 
it's  hard  upon  him,  he's  a  man,  and  hell 
bear  it  like  a  man.  Mr.  Ross,  look  here. 
I'm  Dick  Brown,  sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant;  I'm  the  lad  you  made  a  man  of, 
from  the  time  we  were  boys  till  now. 
You've  done  for  me  as  the  Bible  says  one 
brother  should  do  for  another,"  said 
Dick,  the  tears  suddenly  starting  into  his 
eyes,  and  softening  his  voice,  "without 
knowing  ;  and  now  they  say  we're  broth- 
ers in  earnest  Perhaps  you'll  think  it's 
poor  news ;  as  for  me,  I  don't  mind 
which  it  is  —  your  brother  or  your  ser- 
vant," said  Dick,  his  eyes  shining,  hold- 
ing out  both  his  hands  ;  "  one  way  or 
other,  I  couldn't  think  more  of  you  than 
I  do  now." 

Valentine  had  been  lyin^  motionless 
on  his  sofa  looking  from  one  to  another 
with  large  and  wondering  eyes.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  amid  so  many  differ- 
ent narrators  he  had  already  divined, 
even  before  Dick  spoke,  the  solution  of 
this  mystery ;  and  it  had  given  him  suffi- 
cient shock  to  drive  the  blood  back 
wildly  to  his  heart.  But  he  had  time  to 
prendre  son  parti^  and  he  was  too  much 
of  a  man  not  to  bear  it  like  a  man,  as 
Dick  said.  When  his  new  brother  held 
out  his  hands,  a  sudden  suffusion  of 
colour  came  to  Val's  face,  and  a  smile 
almost  of  infantile  sweetness  and  weak- 
ness. He  took  Dick's  hands  and  pulled 
himself  up  by  them,  grasping  them  with 
an  eager  pressure ;  then  changing,  in  his 
weakness,  took  Dick's  arm,  upon  which 
he  leant  so  heavily  .that  the  young  man's 
whole  heart  was  moved.  Familiar  ten- 
derness, old  brotherhood,  and  that  depth 
of  absolute  trust  which  no  untried  aflEec- 
tion  can  possess,  were  all  involved  in  the 
heavy  pressure  with  which  Val  leant  on 
Dick's  arm  ;  but  he  did  not  say  anything 
to  him.  His  eyes  went  past  Dick  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  whither  he  walked 
feebly  leaning  on  his  brother's  arm. 
When  they  came  in  front  of  their  mother 
the  two  young  men  stopped.  With  her 
old  abstracted  gaze  modified  by  an  inde- 
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scribable  mixture  of  terror  and  longing, 
she  turned  to  them,  pushing  back  her 
chair  unconsciously,  almost  retreating  as 
they  approached.  Val  could  not  speak 
all  at  once.  He  looked  at  her  eagerly, 
tenderly.  "Is  it  true?"  he  said;  "are 
you  my  —  mother?"  The  words  were 
spoken  slowly  one  b^  one,  and  seemed  to 
tingle  through  the  air  staccato^  like  notes 
of  music.  All  the  others  turned  towards 
this  central  scene.  Lady  Eskside  sat 
leaning  forward  in  her  chair,  crying  to 
herself,  her  streaming  eyes  fixed  upon 
them.  The  old  lord  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  turning  his  back,  looked  out 
fiercely  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 
Dick,  supporting  his  brother  on  his  arm, 
stood  very  erect  and  firm,  while  Val 
wavered  and  swayed  about  in  his  weak- 
ness. One  great  tear  ran  slowly  down 
Dick's  cheek.  They  were  all  spectators 
of  what  was  about  to  happen  between 
these  two. 

The  mother  stood  out  as  long  as  she 
could,  holding  herself  back,  labouring  to 
restrain  herself.  Then  all  at  once  her 
powers  failed  her.  She  started  to  her 
feet  with  a  great  cry,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  them  both,  pressed  them  to- 
gether in  a  passionate  embrace,  kissing 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  wildly.  "  My 
two  lads  I  "  she  cried  ;  "  my  two  babies  I 
my  children  —  mv  own  children  I  Only 
for  once  —  only  for  this  one  time  1  " 

"  Mother  ! "  cried  Val,  faintly,  drop- 
ping on  the  floor  in  his  weakness,  and 
drawing  her  into  her  seat.  And  there  he 
lay  for  another  moment,  his  head  upon 
her  breast,  his  arms  round  her.  Her  face 
was  like  the  face  of  a  saint  in  ecstasy. 
She  pressed  his  dark  curls  against  her 
bosom  and  kissed  them,  lifting  the  heavy 
Jocks  up  one  by  one  —  her  e^es  brim- 
ming with  great  tears  which  did  not  fall 
—  saying  again  and  ap;ain,  under  her 
breath,  **  For  once  —  only  for  this  once  I " 
while  Dick  stood  over  them,  sobbing, 
guarding  them,  as  it  seemed,  from  all 
other  contact.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
seconds  of  vulgar  time  this  lasted.  It 
was,  and  it  was  over.  Suddenly  she 
raised  Valentine  from  her  lap,  and  loos- 
ened his  arms.  "  Dick,  put  him  back 
upon  the  sofa  ;  he's  overdone,"  she  said, 
putting  him  into  his  brother's  charge : 
and  then  with  a  longing  look  after  the 
two,  she  turned  suddenly,  subdued  and 
still,  to  Richard  who  had  been  looking  on 
like  the  rest — "Now  I'm  ready,"  she 
said  very  low.  "  I'll  go  where  you  please. 
There  is  one  for  you  and  one  for  me.  I 


5^9 

will  never  go  back  of  my  word  to  do  you 
a  wrong.  It's  good  of  you  to  let  me  Iciss 
my  lad  once,  only  once.  And  now  I'll 
trouble  him  and  you  no  more." 

"  Myra,"  said  Richard,  coming  forward 
to  her.  She  had  risen  up,  and  stood  like 
a  stately  wild  creature,  readv  for  flight. 
He  took  her  hand  in  spite  of  her  resist- 
ance, and  I  cannot  describe  the  strange 
emotion,  sympathy,  almost  tenderness, 
and  hot  provocation  in  Richard's  face. 
He  was  more  touched  at  heart  than  he 
had  been  for  years,  and  he  was  more  an- 
gry and  provoked  at  the  same  time. 
"  Myra,"  he  said,  "  Can  you  think  of  noth- 
ing but  your  children?  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  you  are  my  wife,  and  that  I 
have  some  claim  upon  you  too  ?  " 

She  stood  silent,  holding  back:  then 
lifting  her  eyes  looked  at  him  patheti- 
cally. I  think  a  faint  sense  of  duty  had 
begun  to  dawn  in  her  mfnd  ;  and  her  look 
was  pathetic,  because  she  knew  of  no 
response  to  make  to  him.  She  had  no 
desire  to  humiliate  her  husband  by  her 
indifference  —  such  a  thought  was  far  be- 
yond her  ;  but  there  was  no  reply  to  him 
in  her  mind.  Perhaps  he  perceived  this, 
and  made  a  sudden  effort  to  save  his 
pride  by  appearing  to  ignore  her  silence. 
He  drew  her  hand  suddenly  and  impa- 
tiently within  his  arm,  and  led  her  for- 
ward to  his  mother's  side. —  "  Myra,"  he 
said  quickly,  "it  is  of  the  first  importance 
for  your  children  —  for  Val  and  Dick 
whom  you  love  —  and  especially  for  Val, 
the  eldest,  that  you  should  remain  with 
us,  and  go  away  no  more." 

Lady  Eskside  rose  to  receive  her; 
they  had  met  by  Val's  bedside  many 
times  before,  but  the  old  lady  had  feared 
to  say  anything  to  alarm  the  worn-out 
watcher.  She  rose  now,  looking  at  her 
with  wistful  anxiety,  holding  out  her 
hands.  My  lady's  eyes  were  still  full  of 
tears,  and  her  fair  old  face  tremulous 
with  emotion  and  sympathy.  She  took 
into  her  own  the  wanderer's  reluctant 
hands  —  "  Oh,"  she  said  anxiously,  "  lis- 
ten to  what  Richard  says  to  you,  my 
dear  1  You  will  get  to  know  us  by-and- 
by,  and  find  out  that  we  are  your  friends 
—  my  old  lord  and  me  ;  but  your  boys 
you  love  with  all  your  heart  already. 
Myra,  listen  I  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  your  children  that  you  should 
stay  with  us  and  never  leave  us  more  — 
and,  above  all,  for  the  eldest  — above  all, 
my  dear,  for  Val." 

She  gave  one  half-frightened  glance 
round  as  if  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
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escape  for  her.  Then  she  said,  very  low 
—  "I  will  do  whatever  you  please  —  but 
it  is  Dick  who  is  the  eldest,  not  Val." 

"  What  !  "  they  all  cried,  pressing 
round  her  —  all  but  Val,  who  lay  still  on 
his  sofa,  and  Dick,  who  stood  over  him  ; 
the  two  young  men  did  not  even  notice 
what  was  going  on.  But  Lord  Eskside 
came  from  the  window  in  one  stride,  and 
Richard  grasped  her  arm  in  sudden  ter- 
ror: "What  is  that  —  what  is  that  she 
says  ?  "  cried  the  old  lord. 

"  God  bless  my  lads  !  she  said,  gain- 
ing possession  of  herself,  looking  at  the 
two  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  She  was 
calm,  as  utter  ignorance,  utter  foolish- 
ness could  be ;  then  she  added,  with  a 
soft  sigh,  of  something  that  looked  like 
happiness  in  her  ignorant  composure  — 
But  it  is  Dick  who  is  the  eldest,  and  not 
Val." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
AN  ONLY  CHILD. 

To  a  little  girl  who  is  an  only  child, 
and  educated  at  home,  this  season  of  the 
year  is  more  one  of  sadness  than  of 
mirth.  She  has  no  experience  of  any  of 
the  usual  joys  of  Christmastide.  Home 
for  the  holiaays  has  for  her  no  meaning. 
There  is  no  one  for  whom  to  prepare  an 
unexpected  birthday  treat.  No  elder 
sister  delights  her  with  a  new  set  of  doll's 
clothes.  There  is  no  younger  one  to  be 
surprised  with  a  secretly  worked  present. 
No  big  brother  invades  the  nursery  to 
have  a  game  of  romps,  or  teaches  her  to 
bear  a  good  teasing  and  a  little  chaff 
without  losing  her  temper.  There  is  no 
sick  baby  to  whom  to  give  her  favourite 
toy,  and  to  watch  with  a  smile  of  honest 
delight  while  he  breaks  it  to  pieces, 
pleased  that  anything  should  amuse  the 
little  invalid.  Only  children  are  some- 
times treated  rather  unjustly,  and  simply 
classed  as  odious  specimens  of  distorted 
childhood.  Very  often  they  deserve  this 
condemnation  ;  but  see  a  little  lonely  girl 
in  the  country.  With  nature  she  has  a 
subtle  sympathy  and  companionship.  The 
trees  have  to  her  living  voices,  and  she 
has  a  particular  and  personal  friendship 
for  each  rosebush.  The  present  of  a 
bunch  of  sweet  flowers  in  winter  will  af- 
fect her  to  tears,  and  there  is  a  deep  ten- 
der joy  in  her  eyes  as  she  picks  the  first 
snowdrop  or  discovers  the  hitherto  un- 
perceived  little  golden  ball  of  aconite 
amongst  the  snow.    If  imaginative,  she 


peoples  the  woods  with  the  fairies  of 
whom  she  is  so  fond  of  reading,  and  al- 
most persuades  herself  that  little  elves 
flutter  their  wings  among  the  grass,  or 
hide  from  the  sun  under  the  toadstools. 
The  birds  are  not  afraid  of  her,  and  seem 
to  know  she  takes  a  maternal  interest  ia 
their  nestlings.  When  lying  in  the  sun 
upon  a  bed  of  wood-anemones  and  blae 
hyacinths,  with  a  bunch  of  primroses  in 
her  hand,  perhaps  she  feels  as  much  joy 
as  if  she  had  a  dozen  playfellows.  More 
of  her  affection  will  be  bestowed  upon 
birds  and  beasts  than  if  she  had  brothers 
and  sisters  upon  whom  to  expend  it ;  and 
she  may  often  be  found  confiding  her  se- 
crets to  some  ill-conditioned  cur  to  whom 
she  has  taken  an  inexplicable  and  violent 
fancy.  Good  advice  will  be  mingled  freely 
with  caresses,  and  we  have  heard  exhor- 
tations upon  the  strait  gate  and  narrow 
way  delivered  to  a  very  unpromising- 
looking  cat,  well  known  to  the  cook  for 
its  thieving  propensities.  Her  mother 
will  take  her  to  visit  amongst  the  poor. 
She  will  early  learn  that  there  are  such 
things  as  sorrow,  poverty,  sickness,  and 
death.  She  will  hear  various  subjects 
talked  of  openly  in  cottages  which  are 
not  generally  mentioned  in  society,  and 
will  know  about  many  things  not  usually 
spoken  of  before  the  dangerous  age  o£ 
curiosity  has  been  reached.  She  will 
probably  be  quite  an  experienced  little 
sick-nurse,  a  capital  teacher  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  be  able  to  delight  the  old 
women  at  the  almshouses  by  singing  to 
them  their  favourite  hymns.  She  will 
have  made  dozens  of  flannel  petticoats, 
and  know  about  all  the  little  girls  in  the 
village  who  want  places. 

The  town  child  is  a  being  of  quite  an- 
other order.  She  hears  and  remembers 
passages  of  conversation  which  would 
not  attract  the  attention  of  a  child  en- 
gaged in  play.  In  her  loneliness  she 
broods  over  opinions  on  religion  and  so- 
ciology which  she  has  heard  expressed 
by  her  father's  friends  while  sitting  on 
his  knee  at  the  study-fire.  Though  she 
may  not  take  part  in  political  discussions 
as  our  little  Transatlantic  cousins  do, 
still  questions  of  the  day  have  a  fatal  in- 
terest for  the  nineteenth-century  town 
child.  She  knows  a  e^ood  deal  about 
"  Woman's  Rights,"  and  perhaps  aspires 
to  be  some  day  a  member  of  Parliament. 
If  permitted,  she  will  read  the  newspapers 
with  avidity,  pick  out  with  discrimina- 
tion the  best  murders  and  the  most  ex- 
citing cases  of  wife-beating,  and  will  revel 
in  the  last  breach  of  promise  of  roar- 
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riage.  She  knows  all  about  the  Claimant, 
whom  she  has  seen  at  Mme.  Tussaud's, 
and  is  much  interested  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Prince  Imperial.  If  she  is 
asked  to  commit  a  poem  to  memory,  and 
is  given  a  choice,  it  will  almost  certainly 
be  a  passionate  love-song,  or  else  some- 
thing most  lugubrious,  such  as  **  The  Last 
Man,"  or  **  There  is  a  reaper  whose  name 
is  Death."  We  have  heard  a  little  town 
girl  of  seven  repeat  the  whole  of "  Maud," 
evidently  learnt  only  for  her  own  pleas- 
ure. If  it  is  a  question  of  hymns,  one  of 
the  first  selected  is  sure  to  be  "  There  is 
a  land  of  pure  delight."  The  unknown 
has  always  a  strong  interest  for  such  a 
solitary  child  as  this.  She  often  puzzles 
over  the  problems  connected  with  a  fu- 
ture state,  and  the  workings  of  her  mind, 
could  they  be  watched,  would  astonish 
older  people.  On  the  whole,  however, 
she  generally  prefers  fairy  tales  to  every 
other  kind  of  literature.  The  descrip- 
tions of  games  she  has  never  played,  the 
accounts  of  nursery-quarrels  and  sweet 
reconciliations  of  which  she  knows  noth- 
ing, the  tales  of  little  troubles  with  school- 
fefiows  which  she  .scarcely  understands, 
do  not  much  interest  her.  "  Queechy," 
with  its  single  heroine,  is  more  interesting 
than  Miss  Yonge's  "  Daisy  Chain,"  and 
she  prefers  the  account  of  a  boy  lost  on  a 
desert  island  to  the  story  of  his  troubles 
amongst  brothers  at  home.  Wt  a  chil- 
dren's party  she  is  entirely  out  of  her  ele- 
ment. Knowing  none  of  the  usual  games, 
she  is  put  aside  and  voted  stupid.  Being 
sensitive,  she  may  soon  be  found  sitting 
amongst  the  grown-up  people,  her  natural 
friends,  not  because  she  is  what  is  called 
old-fashioned,  but  because  she  is  unac- 
quainted with  childish  pastimes,  and  does 
not  know  how  to  join  in  them.  She  can- 
not say,  "  Onery,  twoery,  dickery,  davy  ;  " 
but  see  her  at  home  entertaining  visitors 
when  mamma  is  absent,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  embarrassed  child  of  the 
evening  party.  She  makes  little  polite 
speeches  about  mamma's  regrets,  in- 
quires for  the  invalids,  pours  out  after- 
noon tea,  and  talks  of  the  weather  like  a 
young  lady  of  many  seasons.  She  is  also 
an  adept  at  carrying  messages,  and  is  a 
useful  aid  in  the  house.  Sometimes, 
with  cook*s  assistance,  she  can  arrange 
about  dinner,  and  is  quick  to  see  any  lit- 
tle negligence  in  the  housemaid's  work, 
or  the  laying  of  the  dinner-table.  She 
criticises  the  cookery,  to  the  extreme 
borror  of  her  mother's  guests,  accus- 
tomed to  better-behaved  young  people. 


They  go  away  lamenting  her  bringing-up, 
and  prophesy  all  manner  of  evil  results. 

Such  a  child  speaks  of  love  and  mar- 
riage with  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  cross-examine 
her  married  friends  upon  the  reasons  they 
had  for  the  choices  thev  have  made.  She 
will  imitate  Dr.  Wolt  by  unblushingly 
asking  some  shy  couple  who  are  engaged 
in  a  little  mild  but  unmeaning  flirtation 
when  they  are  going  to  be  married.  If  not 
quite  pleased  with  papa  —  perhaps  he  has 
lately  been  punishing  her — she  has  been 
known  to  represent  to  her  mother  that 
there  are  many  people  she  meets  whom 
she  considers  much  more  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  being  her  parent  than  the  per- 
son who  at  present  stands  to  her  in  that 
relation.  When  her  mother,  not  unwill- 
ing to  turn  the  conversation,  suggests 
that,  as  she  seems  to  have  studied  the 
subject  of  marriage  so  early  and  with  so 
much  attention,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
husband  will  be  the  perfection  of  young 
manhood,  the  little  maiden  probably  an- 
nounces her  intention  to  marry  some  one 
who  will  let  her  do  what  she  likes,  and 
who  has  plenty  of  carriages  and  horses.  If 
her  father  is  a  doctor,  she  will  express  a 
disbelief  in  medicine  ;  if  he  is  a  pirson, 
she  will  dislike  going  to  church  ;  if  he  is 
an  author,  she  protests  nothing  will  in- 
duce her  to  marry  a  "  littery  "  man  ;  if  he 
is  an  archaeologist,  she  will,  as  in  a  case 
we  recently  saw,  even  refuse  to  visit  an 
aquarium,  misreading  the  name  and  sus- 
pecting a  trap  —  **  She  has  enough  of  an- 
tiquarians at  home."  Of  sick  people  she 
is  rather  impatient,  expecting  every  one 
to  be  ready  to  attend  to  her  when  she 
wants  attention,  and  hints  rather  unfeel- 
ingly that  invalids  ought  either  to  get  well 
or  to  die  and  have  done  with  it.  Wiicn 
she  is  away  from  home — a  rare  occur- 
rence —  her  letters  are  eagerly  looked  for. 
They  truly  reflect,  though  doubtful  in 
spelling,  the  mood  in  which  they  were 
written.  She  asks  for  all  sorts  of  things 
with  happy  confidence  that  they  will  be 
sent  her  if  possible,  and  details  her 
small  adventures  knowing  that  they  will 
be  interesting  to  those  at  home.  Her  let- 
ters to  acquaintances  are  as  straightfor- 
ward as  those  to  mamma.  She  does  not 
scruple  to  answer  an  invitation  by  simply 
writing,  "  Dear  Mrs.  Jones,  I  would  rath- 
er not  go  to  your  party  to-day."  When 
she  is  taken  to  the  theatre,  her  criticisms, 
conveyed  in  a  penetrating  and  too  audible 
stage-whisper,  are  frequently  embarrass- 
ing.  She  vehemently  objects  to  Miss 
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Helen  FaucU's  Rosalind,  and  thinks 
that  man  Shakespeare  did  not  know  how 
to  call  his  plays,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  know  whether  she  would  like  this 
one  or  not.  Lord  Dundreary  has  no 
charms  for  her.  She  cannot  understand 
why  so  many  people  go  to  see  a  silly  man. 
After  weeping  showers  of  tears  over  the 
pantomime  of  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood," 
she  insists  on  leaving  as  soon  as  she  finds 
she  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  that  the 
children  upon  whose  untimely  fate  she 
has  spent  both  her  own  and  her  mother's 
pocket-handkerchiefs  appear  bowing  and 
smiling  from  under  the  leaves  with  which 
the  phantom  robins  have  covered  them. 
If  she  lives  in  London  this  nineteenth- 
century  child  is  most  probably  broad  in 
her  religious  views.  She  can  quite  un- 
derstand Eve  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
for  she  has  considerable  experience  in 
such  small  disobediences  ;  but  as  to  that 
little  trunk  called  the  Ark,  of  which  there 
is  a  picture  in  her  "  Bible  History,'*  having 
contained  all  those  Animals,  she  simply 
won't  believe  it.  Had  they  and  the  Noah 
family  been  packed  in  layers  and 
squeezed  very  tight,  as  they  are  in  her 
ark,  it  might  have  been  possible  ;  but 
then  all  their  legs  and  Noah's  arms  would 
have  been  broken.*  Her  private  devo- 
tions are  sometimes  scenes  of  untimely 
mirth.  She  will  say  "  Birds  in  their  lit- 
tle nests  agree  ''  instead  of  the  "  Evening 
Hymn,"  and  has  been  known  to  threaten 
to  omit  the  Lord's  Prayer  altogether  un- 
less allowed  to  practise  the  new  accom- 
plishment of  turning  head  over  heels.be- 
tween  each  petition.  Accustomed  to  see 
people  exercise  self-control,  she  is, 
though  generally  talkative,  really  reticent 
of  her  true  feelings,  and  will  often  bear 
pain  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero.  With 
all  her  faults  one  cannot  help  admiring 
her  intolerance  of  shams  and  her  impa- 
tience of  little  commonplace  speeches 
which  she  does  not  believe  to  be  true. 
She  is  a  fatal  enemy  to  pretence  of  any 
kind,  being  as  much  without  fear  as  with- 
out discretion.  If  she  grows  up  she  will 
have  many  things  to  suffer.  Accustomed 
to  be  first,  she  will  sometimes  find  her- 
self last.  The  world  will  not  look  at  her 
through  her  mother's  eyes,  and  often  will 
she  be  made  to  lament  even  with  tears 
that  she  was  an  only  child. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  EMPBROR  OF  CHINA. 

"  The  viceroy  of  India  and  the  empe- 
ror of  China  govern  half  the  human  race  " 
with  absolute  political  authority  ;  and  in 
Europe,  which  like  Rome  calls  and  thinks 
itself  "  the  world,"  no  man  outside  a  mi- 
nute circle  cares  to  study  or  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  personality  of  either  poten- 
tate. The  former  is  known  in  England  a 
little,  for  Anglo-Indians  are  numerous 
and  talkative,  and  have  a  keen  interest 
in  watching  the  dispenser  of  patronage  ; 
but  the  latter  is,  except  to  four  or  five 
men  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  mere  name,  a 
figure  so  little  realized  that  there  is  ques- 
tion as  to  his  age  —  one  expert  contend- 
ing that  the  Almanack  tU  Gotha  is  all 
wrong,  and  that  he  was  twenty-five  in- 
stead of  nineteen — dispute  as  to  his 
position  in  the  empire,  and  doubt  whetfter 
his  character  is  of  any  importance  to  liv- 
ing being,  —  whether  an  emperor  of  China 
is  not  necessarilv  a  roifainiant^  hemmed 
in,  like  a  grand  lama,  by  inexorable  cere- 
monial laws,  in  whose  name  a  council  of 
State  controls  the  vast  and  civilized  pop- 
ulation, of  whom  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
have  ever  seen  a  European.  The  very 
law  of  succession  followed  at  Pekin  is 
not  understood,  and  no  one  can  say  at 
this  moment  definitely  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  the  interest  of  any  one  to  get  rid 
of  the  lad  ^hom  nearly  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  men  accounted  semi-divine.  And 
yet  one  would  think,  apart  altogether  from 
the  question  whether  Europeans  are,  as 
they  fancy,  the  only  human  beings  in  the 
world,  there  was  enough  in  the  position 
of  the  emperor  of  China  for  his  death  to 
excite  some  passing  interest  in  Western 
mankind.  The  inner  life  of  the  court  of 
Pekin  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  mystery, 
the  system  of  government  implying  a 
semi-sacredness  in  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror as  the  father  of  China,  and  as  the 
being  who  alone  can  represent  the  whole 
empire  before  the  Supreme  —  he,  for  in- 
stance, alone  can  ofifer  the  propitiations 
required  by  earthquake,  or  famine,  or 
flood  —  which  necessarily  involves  a  care- 
ful seclusion  of  his  individuality  from  or- 
dinary eyes ;  but  enough  is  patent  to 
show  that  the  emperor,  when  he  pleases, 
is  as  absolute  as  a  sovereign  can  be  who 
is  bound  by  certain  traditional  principles. 
He  cannot  legislate  at  will  any  more  than 
the  sultan  can  ;  but  the  hierarchy  of  the 
"  services  "  who  govern  and  administer 
the  empire  ends  in  him,  and  if  he  pleases 
and  has  the  mental  force,  he  can  impose 
bis  policy  on  his  people  as  fully  as  any 
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other  sovereign,  the  Mikado  of  Japan, 
perhaps,  excepted.  It  is  true,  affairs  can 
go  on  without  him,  the  Council  of  Six 
acting  like  a  cabinet,  and  with  more  direct 
authority  ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  for 
a  longtime,  Hienfung,  the  emperor  whom 
we  defeated  in  i860,  having  been  a  worn- 
out  debauchee  and  drug-eater,  guarded 
like  an  idol  from  the  external  world  ;  and 
his  successor,  first  a  child  controlled  by 
an  overbearing  minister,  and  afterwards 
a  lad  just  beginning  life,  and  as  is  as- 
'  serted,  with  a  tendency  towards  his 
father's  debilitating  vices.  It  is  true,  too, 
that  the  group  of  nobles  and  statesmen 
immediately  around  the  throne  have  in 
the  long  interregnum  of  thirteen  years 
possessed  themselves  of  the  springs  of 
power  to  a  degree  formerly  unknown  ; 
that  Toungchi,  the  lad  just  dead,  failed  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner  in  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  emancipate  himself  from 
Prince  Kung,  whom  he  dismissed  and  de- 
graded one  week  for  disrespect  to  the 
throne,  and  next  week  was  compelled  to 
reinstate  in  all  his  honours  and  offices  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
cil to  endeavour,  during  a  succession  of 
minorities,  to  perpetuate  their  power. 
But  no  expert  in  Chinese  politics  doubts, 
we  believe,  that  the  keystone  of  the  Chi- 
nese system  is  still  the  emperor,  that  the 
millions  recognize  no  other  rightful  lord  ; 
that  if  he  is  of  full  age,  and  willing  to 
give  orders,  he  must  be  obeyed  ;  that  his 
will  alone  would  outweigh  that  of  all  the 
statesmen  around  him ;  that,  for  exam- 
ple, if  he  inclined  to  a  warlike  policy, 
China  would  sooner  or  later  go  to  war. 
The  ceremonies  which  hedge  him  in  are 
not  more  severe  than  the  ceremonies 
which  hedge  in  a  pope,  and  which  leave 
the  personality  of  the  pope  still  all-im- 
portant, nor  is  there  any  proof  that,  his 
order  once  passed,  it  could  till  recalled 
be  disobeyed.  Still  less  will  any  one 
doubt  that  a  change  in  the  succession 
leaves  room  for  a  vast  number  of  ambi- 
tions, and  may  completely  change  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  scarcely- 
known  junia  which  for  thirteen  years  has 
controlled  the  policy  of  China.  New 
men,  and  above  all,  new  women,  must  ob- 
tain influence,  and  may  exercise  it  in 
ways  of  grave  importance  to  European 
interests. 

The  soul  of  this  junta  is  supposed  to 
be  Prince  Kung,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
he  is  necessary  to  it,  or  the  extraordi- 
nary effort  which  induced  the  late  empe- 
ror to  recall  his  decree  of  degradation 
would  not  have  been  made,  and  it  is 


nearly  certain  that  be  will  for  the  pres- 
ent return  to  power.  The  force  which 
coerced  Toungchi  will  coerce  the 
"grandson  of  Prince  Tung,  now  five 
years  old."  The  disturbing  element,  the 
emperor  just  arriving  at  manhood,  and 
clearly  anxious  to  emancipate  him- 
self by  sacrificing  Kung  and  his  allies, 
has  gone,  and  the  governing  committee 
is  once  more  free  to  pursue  the  policy 
which  it  has  for  thirteen  years  so  per- 
sistently followed  up.  What  that  policy 
is  is  another  question,  one  party  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  China  declaring  strongly  that 
Prince  Kung's  name  is  synonymous  with 
peace  and  "civilization,"  and  another 
that  he  never  concedes  anything  till  he 
is  compelled,  but  of  its  results  there  can 
be  no  question.  Very  steady  hands,  with 
very  far-reaching  designs,  have  governed 
during  that  time  the  Chinese  Empire. 
When  they  took  power  the  empire  seemed 
to  be  going  to  pieces  from  internal  dis- 
sensions, but  now  the  Pekin  government 
is  as  well  obeyed  throughout  its  enor- 
mous territory  as  that  of  Calcutta. 
Prince  Kung,  if  he  be  the  dominant 
spirit,  has,  as  we  read  the  recent  history 
of  China,  determined  to  temporize  with 
Europe  until  he  can  reinvigorate  the 
monarchy,  and  has  granted  every  request 
strongly  urged  by  the  resident  envoys, 
except  free  entrance  into  the  interior  of 
the  empire.  He  has  used  the  skill  of  the 
barbarians  in  finance  until  he  has  credit 
enough  to  raise  a  loan,  and  has  money 
not  only  for  the  daily  expenses  of  the 
administration,  which  are  supplied  from 
the  provisional  fiscs,  but  for  warlike  pur- 
poses ;  has  formed  an  army,  or  two 
armies,  which  can  move,  and  fight,  and 
conquer  ;  has  stamped  out  the  embers  of 
the  dangerous  Taeping  movement ;  has 
not  only  crushed  but  extirpated  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  the  west;  has  alarmed 
Nepaul  into  some  transactions  of  which 
the  India  Office  probably  has  the  key,  but 
which  suggest  submissions  ;  has  attacked 
the  new  ruler  of  Kashgar,  risking  there- 
by Russian  interference  ;  and  has  on  the 
eastern  side  so  reorganized  the  Chinese 
forts,  artillery,  and  military  arrangements 
that  European  residents  think  the  next 
war  will  be  most  formidable,  and  have  be- 
come liable  to  accesses  of  panic.  A  war 
with  Japan,  which  would  have  interrupt- 
ed these  measures,  and  have  given  Eu- 
rope an  invaluable  ally  in  the  Far  East, 
was  avoided  by  concessions  which  must 
have  sailed  Chinese  pride  intolerably, 
and  which,  but  for  a  serious  purpose, 
would  scarcely  have  been  made  \  and 
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the  interference  of  the  emperor,  who 
wanted  to  rule  for  himself,  \yas  in  some 
way,  it  may  have  been  by  a  harem  in- 
triijue,  it  may  have  been  by  a  threat 
which  he  knew  could  be  fulfilled,  over- 
come by  means  which  for  the  first  time 
in  centuries  exhibited  the  semi-sacred 
emperor  to  his  subjects  as  a  person 
whose  will  could  be  set  at  naught.  The 
theories  prevalent  in  China  to  explain 
these  occurrences  are  many,  the  most 
prevalent  being  the  existence  of  two 
parties  in  the  inner  cabinet,  one  hostile 
and  one  friendly  to  the  foreigner;  but 
the  facts,  the  few  undeniable  and  known 
facts,  ail  point  one  way, —  to  the  existence 
in  Pekin  of  a  committee  which  includes 
Prince  Kung,  which  is  not  divided,  which 
is  resolute,  patient,  and  able,  which  has 
resolved  to  consolidate  the  central  au- 
thority, to  crush  down  all  rebellion, 
whether  provincial  or  general,  whether 
stirred  up  by  fanaticism  or  only  by  dis- 
content, and  to  keep  off  the  intruding^ 
foreigner  even  at  the  hazard  of  war,  and 
which  hitherto  has  succeeded  in  all  its 
designs  except  the  subjugation  of  Kash- 
gar.  Whether,  as  some  observers  think, 
the  designs  include  the  isolation  of  China 
by  the  expulsion  of  Europeans  we  can- 
not tell,  but  the  facts  that  China  is  gov- 
erned by  strong  men  with  a  definite  ob- 
ject, that  their  government  has  lasted 
thirteen  years,  and  that  the  death  of 
Toungchi  will  protect  it  for  fifteen  years 
more,  seem  to  us  to  suggest  the  only  ex- 
planation of  all  that  has  occurred,  and  it 
IS  not  a  pleasant  one.  If  the  governing 
power  in  China  can  form  a  strong  army 
—  and  the  evidence  points  that  way  — 
and  can  maintain  a  persistent  and  cour- 
ageous policy,  a  contest  with  China  would 
be,  either  for  Russia  or  England,  a  formid- 
able and  expensive  affair ;  and  the  date 
of  that  contest  would  not  rest  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  either  of  St.  Petersburg 
or  London.  The  governing  committee  j 
of  Pekin  can,  if  that  is  part  of  their  plan, 
force  on  a  struggle  in  any  year  and  at 
almost  any  moment,  merely  by  hinting  to 
their  satraps  and  their  generals  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  hour  for  a  struggle  has  j 
arrived.  Russia  could  not  sit  quiet  and  I 
see  Kishgar  occupied,  or  Great  Britain  ] 
bear  the  seizure  of  Khatmandoo  —  which  . 
has  happened  once  before  —  or  Europe; 
generally  endure  the  summary  extinction  ' 
of  the  whites  in  the  treaty  ports.  We 
pretend  to  no  special  knowledge  of  dy- 
nastic politics  in  Pekin,  and  doubt  if  any 
Europem  quite  understands  the  govern- 
ing ideas  ot  hercabinet^  or  the  reason  for 


passing  over  grown  members  of  the  Im- 
perial House  ;  but  to  assert  that  a  change 
in  the  depositaries  of  power  in  an  empire 
situated  like  that  of  China,  which  can 
drag  half  Europe  to  war  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, is  a  matter  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, is  unsound.  China  is  too  near  to 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  all  European  powers  with  commerce 
for  that  kind  of  indifference,  and  we  may 
yet  find  that  the  death  of  the  secluded 
lad  whose  end  was  announced  by  tele- 
graph on  Tuesday  is  the  event  of  the 
year.  The  emperor  of  China  matters 
little  to  London,  but  the  policy  of  China 
matters  a  eood  deal,  and  that  policy  may 
be  seriously  modified  by  an  event  which 
for  half  a  generation  will  leave  China 
without  the  ruler  whom  Ler  people  are 
accustomed  to  obey.  However  weak  the 
throne,  the  person  whose  signature  is 
necessary  to  all  acts  will  never  be  with- 
out a  real  influence  on  affairs. 


From  Our  Own  Fireside. 
POPES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  prolific  of 
popes.  During  this  ninteenth  we  have 
had  as  yet  but  five :  whereas  Pius  V., 
who  wore  the  triple  tiara  in  1 570,  was  al- 
ready the  eleventh  :  and  six  more  suc- 
ceeded him  before  the  century's  close. 
At  that  time  Venice  was  an  important 
power,  and  its  diplomatists  were  busy  in 
every  court  of  Europe  ;  and  some  of  the 
relazioni  of  those  ambassadors,  which 
still  exist  amid  the  archives  of  that  city 
on  the  sea,  contain  noticeable  sketches 
of  about  a  dozen  "  Popes  of  the  Period  '* 
—  from  Alexander  VI.  to  Clement  VIII. 
Interesting  as  historic  studies,  these 
sketches  have  considerable  value  for  the 
students  of  contemporary  politics,  as 
showing  that  there  is  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity in  what  may  be  called  the  papal 
idea.  The  diplomatists  of  Venice  were 
men  of  unusual  capacity.  In  that  aristo- 
cratic republic  politics  were  the  neces- 
sary business  of  the  patricians,  and  aa 
examination  of  the  marvellous  portraits 
of  Titian  confirms  the  idea  that  the  me^ 
he  had  to  portray  possessed  genius  i^i 
diplomacy.  Their  thoughtful  eyes  show 
power  of  calm,  yet  indefatigable  observa- 
tion :  their  curved  firm  lips  show  subtlety 
and  fluency.  The  mighty  painter  lived 
through  two  centuries,  dying  of  the  plague 
in  his  hundredth  year,  —  so  he  had  ample 
experience  of  the  character  of  his  con- 
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temporaries.  The  first  sketch  that  Ve- 
netian diplomatists  furnish  is  of  Rome 
under  Alexander  VI.,  when  the  infamous 
Caesar  Borgia  was  master  of  the  situation. 
The  straightforward  simplicity  with  which 
this  unscrupulous  assassin's  conduct  is 
described  is  curious  :  —  **  Every  morn- 
ing," writes  the  ambassador,  "  it  is  an- 
nounced that  during  the  night  he  has 
killed  four  or  five  nobles  or  bishops." 
This  man  had  a  genius  for  murder ;  he 
was  the  Napoleon  of  assassins.  The 
pope  is  thus  sketched  by  the  ambassa- 
dor Capelo  :  —  "  The  pope  is  seventy, 
but  grows  younger  every  day  ;  his  cares 
and  troubles  never  last  more  than  a 
night :  he  is  of  a  nature  by  no  means 
serious,  and  thinks  only  of  his  own  in- 
terests ;  his  sole  ambition  is  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  children.  Ne  d^altro 
cura."  Pius  III.,  Alexander's  successor, 
reigned  only  twenty-six  days.  Julius  II. 
was  a  soldier-pope.  ...  Of  him  tradition 
says  that,  when  he  had  declared  war 
against  the  French,  he  threw  the  pontifi- 
cal keys  into  the  Tiber,  saying^  that,  as 
Peter's  keys  were  powerless,  he  should 
draw  the  sword  of  Paul.  "  This  pope," 
wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  would 
like  to  be  lord  and  master  of  the  world's 

fame."  He  is  not  the  only  pope,  who 
as  had  such  a  desire,  one  way  or  an- 
other. When  Michael  Angelo  was  exe- 
cuting his  statue,  he  proposed  to  put  a 
book  in  the  left  hand.  "  No,"  said  the 
pope,  "  give  me  a  sword  —  I  am  no  theo- 
logian." Possibly  this  also  might  be 
said  of  some  of  his  successors.  Next 
came  the  great  Medicean  pontiff,  Leo  X., 
in  whose  days  the  papacy  culminated  in 
munificence,  but  received  a  fatal  blow. 
The  key  to  his  character  is  found  in  his 
remark  to  his  brother  Julian,  when  he 
was  chosen  pope  :  "  Let  us  profit  by  the 
papacy,  since  God  has  given  it  us."  Av- 
arice appears  to  have  been  his  reigning 
quality.  ...  He  liked  good  eating,  this 
Leo  X.,  but  seems  to  have  thought  it  his 
duty  to  fast  on  the  appointed  days ;  he 
liked  good  drinking  even  better,  and 
was  wont  to  say  that  one  glass  of  wine 
made  him  want  another.  "He  had  a 
very  good  figure,  a  lar^e  gross  head,  a 
beautiful  hand  ;  his  habitual  gesture  was 
to  keep  his  hand  near  his  nose  ;  he  was 
an  admirable  talker ;  he  promised  enor- 
mously, but  seldom  kept  his  promises." 
He  had  an  exquisite  artistic  taste,  and 
the  musicians  of  Rome  had  a  gay  time  of 
it  while  he  was  pope.  And  who  was  his 
successor?  Wlio  came  after  this  mag- 
nificent lover  of  the  beautiful,  this  in 


tensely  aesthetic  pontiff?  It  was  Flor- 
ence of  Utrecht,  a  German,  an  austere 
and  taciturn  monk,  who  next  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
the  Borgias  and  Medicis  for  about  a 
year  I  Adrian  VI.  was  a  cardinal  scarcely 
known.  He  lived  in  Spain.  The  con- 
clave were  divided  between  the  Cardinals 
Medici  and  Farnese,  and  suddenly  some 
one  proposed  this  unknown  man  —  who 
was  elected.  Of  such  election  had  there 
come  any  good,  it  might  have  been  styled 
divine  inspiration  :  but  it  was  simply  an 
interregnum,  followed  by  the  return  of 
the  Medici.  Adrian  VI.  was  a  solitary 
ascetic,  who  kept  all  rules  of  the  Church, 
rose  to  prayers  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  astonished  Rome  by  never  eating  a 
dinner  that  cost  a  ducat.  And  this  after 
Leo  the  Magnificent  I  Clement  VII.,  in 
whose  time  there  were  many  troubles  for 
Rome,  succeeded  this  ascetic  hierarch. 
Although  a  Medici,  he  had  none  of  Leo's 
superb  extravagance.  He  was  cold  and 
irresolute,  slow  and  illiberal ;  he  lived 
economically  ;  it  astonished  Rome  to  be 
ruled  by  a  Medici  who  never  hunted,  and 
who  kept  neither  buffoons  nor  musicians. 
Rome  loved  him  not. 


From  The  Celestial  Empire  —  ShanghaL 
CHINESE  OBITUARY  CUSTOMS. 

Of  all  their  cherished  ceremonies, 
there  are  none  the  Chinese  observe  with 
more  scrupulous  exactness  than  those 
connected  with  death  and  mourning.  We 
have  just  heard  of  the  governor  of  Ki- 
angsu  going  into  retirement  because  of 
the  decease  of  his  mother;  and  so  he 
will  remain,  ineligible  to  any  office,  for 
the  space  of  three  years.  He  will  not 
shave  his  head  for  one  hundred  days. 
For  forty-seven  nights  he  will  sleep  in  a 
hempen  garment,  with  his  head  resting 
on  a  brick  and  stretched  on  the  hard 
ground,  by  the  side  of  the  coffin  which 
holds  the  remains  of  the  parent  who  gave 
him  birth.  He  will  go  down  upon  his 
knees  and  humbly  ko-fow  to  each  friend 
and  relative  at  their  first  meeting  after 
the  sad  event  —  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
that  it  was  but  his  own  want  of  filial 
piety  which  brought  his  beloved  motlier 
prematurely  to  the  grave.  To  the  coolies 
who  bear  the  coffin  to  its  resting-place  on 
the  slope  of  some  wooded  hill  or  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  clump  of  dark-leaved  cy- 
press trees,  he  will  make  the  same  obei- 
sance.  Their  lives  and  properties  are 
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at  his  disposal  day  and  ni^ht ;  but  he  has 
now  a  favour  to  ask  which  no  violence 
could  secure,  and  pleads  thus  that  his 
mother's  body  may  be  carried  gently, 
without  jar  or  concussion  of  any  kind. 
He  will  have  her  laid  by  the  side  of 
his  father,  in  a  coffin  which  costs  per- 
haps two  hundred  taels,  and  repair 
thither  periodically  to  appease  her  de- 
parted spirit  witn  votive  offerings  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  pork. 

Immediately  after  the  decease  of  a 
parent,  the  children  and  other  near  rela- 
tives communicate  the  news  to  friends 
living  farther  off  by  what  is  called  an 
"announcement  of  death,"  which  merely 
states  that  the  father  or  mother  as  the 
case  may  be,  has  died,  and  that  they,  the 
survivors,  are  entirely  to  blame.  With 
this  is  sent  a  "sad  report,"  or  in  other 
words  a  detailed  account  of  deceased's 
last  illness,  how  it  originated,  what  med- 
icine was  prescribed,  and  taken,  and  sun- 
dry other  interesting  particulars.  These 
friends  reply  by  sending  a  present  of 
money  to  help  defray  funeral  expen- 
ses, a  present  of  food  or  joss-stick,  or 
even  a  detachment  of  priests  to  read  the 
prescribed  liturgies  over  the  dead.  Some- 
times a  large  scroll  is  written  and  for- 
warded, inscribed  with  a  few  such  ap- 
propriate words  as  —  "A  hero  has  gone  ! " 
When  all  these  have  been  received,  the 
members  of  the  bereaved  family  issue  a 
printed  form  of  thanks,  one  copy  being 
left  at  the  house  of  each  contributor  and 
worded  thus  :  — "  This  Is  to  express  the 

thanks  of  ,  the  orphan  son  who  weeps 

tears  of  blood  and  bows  his  head :  of 

 ,  the  mourning  brother  who  weeps 

and  bows  his  head  :  of  ^  the  mourn- 
ing nephew  who  wipes  away  his  tears  and 
bows  his  head." 

It  is  well  known  that  all  old  and  even 
middle-aged  people  in  China  like  having 
their  coffins  prepared  ready  for  use.  A 
dutiful  son  will  see  that  his  parents  are 
thus  provided,  sometimes  many  years  be- 
fore their  death,  and  the  old  people  will 
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invite  relatives  or  friends  to  examine  and 
admire  both  the  materials  and  workmaa- 
ship,  as  if  it  were  some  beautiful  picture 
or  statue  of  which  they  had  just  cause  to 
be  proud.  Upon  the  coffin  is  carved  an 
inscription  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
its  occupant ;  if  a  woman,  the  name  of 
her  husband.  At  the  foot  of  the  coffia 
are  buried  two  stone  tablets  face  to 
face ;  one  bears  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  other  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  life,  what  year  he  was  born 
in,  what  were  his  achievements  as  a 
scholar,  and  how  many  children  were 
born  to  him.  Periods  of  mourning  are 
regulated  by  the  degrees  of  relationship 
to  the  dead.  A  son  wears  his  white 
clothes  for  three  years  —  actually  for 
twenty-eight  months  ;  and  a  wife  mourns 
her  husband  for  the  same  period.  The 
death  of  a  wife,  however,  calls  for  only  a 
single  year  of  grief ;  for,  as  the  sacred 
edict  points  out,  if  your  wife  dies  you  caa 
marry  another.  The  same  time  suffices 
for  brother,  sister,  or  child.  Marriages 
contracted  during  these  days  of  mourn- 
ing are  not  only  mvalid,  but  the  offend- 
ing parties  are  punished  with  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  blows  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence.  Innumerable 
other  petty  restrictions  are  imposed  by 
national  or  local  custom,  which  are  ob- 
served with  a  certain  amount  of  fidelity, 
though  instances  are  not  wanting  where 
the  whole  thing  is  shirked  as  inconven- 
ient and  a  bore. 

Cremation,  once  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  China,  is  now  reserved  for  the  priest 
of  Buddha  alone  —  that  self-made  out- 
cast from  society,  whose  parting  soul  re- 
lies oh  no  fond  breast,  who  has  no  kith 
or  kin  to  shed  "some  pious  drops  the 
closing  eye  requires  ;  "  but  who,  seated 
in  an  iron  chair  beneath  the  miniature 
pagoda  erected  in  most  large  temples  for 
that  purpose,  passes  away  in  fire  and 
smoke  from  this  vale  of  tears  and  sin,  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  blissful  nothingness 
of  an  eternal  Nirvana. 
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LIFES  COST,  ETC. 


LIFE'S  COST. 

I  COULD  not  at  the  first  be  bom 
But  by  another's  bitter  wailing  pain ; 
.Another's  loss  must  be  my  sweetest  gain  j 
And  Love,  only  to  win  that  I  might  be. 

Must  wet  her  couch  forlorn 
With  tears  of  blood  and  sweat  of  agony. 

Since  then  I  cannot  live  a  week 
But  some  fair  thing  must  leave  the  daisied 
dells, 

The  joy  of  pastures,  bubbling  springs  and 
.  well^ 

And  grassy  murmurs  of  its  peaceful  days, 

To  bleed  in  pain,  and  reek, 
And  die,  for  me  to  tread  life's  pleasant  ways. 

I  cannot  sure  be  warmed  or  lit 
But  men  must  crouch  and  toil  in  tortuous 
•  cav«s, 

Bowed  on  themselves,  while  day  and  night  in 
.  waves 

Of  blackness  wash  away  their  sunless  lives ; 

Or  blast'ed  arid  sore  hit. 
Dark  life  to  darker  death  the  miner  drives. 

.   Naked,  I  canAot  cjothed  be 
But  worms  must  patient  weave  their  satin 
shroud ; 

The  sheep  must  shiver  to  the  April  cloud. 
Yielding  his  one  white  coat  to  keep  me  warm; 

In  shop  and  factory, 
For  me  must  weary  toiling  millions  swarm. 

With  gems  I  deck  not  brow  or  hand 
But  through  the  roaring  dark  of  cruel  seas 
Some  wretch  with  shivering  breath  and  trem- 
bling knees 

Goes  headlong,  while  the  sea-sharks  dodge 
his  quest ; 
Then  at  my  door  he  stands. 
Naked,  with  bleeding  ears  and  heaving  chest 

I  fall  not  on  my  knees  and  pray 
But  God  must  come  from  heaven  to  fetch  that 
sigh. 

And  pierced ^hands  must  take  it  back  on  high  ; 
And  through  His  broken  heart  and  cloven 
side 

Love  makes  an  open  way 
For  me,  who  could  not  live  but  that  He  died. 

C)  awful  sweetest  life  of  mine, 
That  God  and  man  both  serve  in  blood  and 
tears  I 

O  prayers  I  breathe  not  but  through  other 
prayers  I 

O  breath  of  life  compact  of  others'  sighs  I 

With  this  dread  gift  divine 
Ah,  whither  go  ?  — what  worthily  devise  ? 

If  on  myself  I  dare  to  spend 
This  dreadful  thing,  in  pleasure  lapped  and 
reared. 

What  am  I  but  a  hideous  idol  smeared 
With  human  blood,  that  with  its  carrion  smile 

Alike  to  foe  and  friend 
Idaddens  the  wretch  who  perishes  the  while  ? 


I  will  away  and  find  my  God, 
And  what  I  dare  not  keep  ask  Him  to  take. 
And  taking  love's  sweet  sacrifice  to  make  ; 
Then,  like  a  wave  the  sorrow  and  the  pain 

High  heaven  with  glory  flood  — 
For  them,  for  me,  for  all,  a  splendid  gain. 

Janb  Eluce  Hopkins. 

Macmillan't  Magazine. 


[From  The  Transcript] 
SOMEWHERE. 

Somewhere,  the  summer  bloom  has  joined 

the  sadder  spring : 
Somewhere  my  aching  heart  has  lost  the 
power  to  sing. 

The  days  go  by ; 
The  grieving  sunsets  die ; 
And  yet  I  make  no  outward  moan  or  cry ; 
I  only  say, 

Somewhere  — 
Then  turn  away. 

Somewhere  seems^  so  ^ar  I  cannot  give  it 
pface; 

My  dove,  in  sudden  flight,  seems  lost  in  dark- 
ened spape ; 

T^e  lesycs  {9II  fast, 
I  hear  the  autumn  blast : 
It  was  not  sobbing  when  I  heard  it  last ; 
Yet  still  I  say. 

Somewhere  — 
Then  turn  away. 

With  vain  protest  I  seek  this  mystery  to  find ; 
I  cannot  search  the  skies,  nor  fathom  worlds 
behind : 

Nothing  replies ; 
Nature  is  silent-wise ; 
The  lingering  beauty  and  the  verdure  dies  ; 
Yet  still  I  say, 

Somewhere  — 
Then  turn  away. 

Somewhere ;  only  a  breath,  and  autmnn,  too, 
will  go ; 

All  seasons  are  the  same,  yet,  t|irough  the 
drifting  snow, 

I  may  not  see 
The  green  earth  mocking  me, 
I  shall  be  left  with  ^ief  and  memory ; 
Yet  still  may  say. 

Somewhere  — 
Then  turn  away. 

If,  when  with  tears  no  more,  I  count  the  sea- 
sons o'er 

(Knowing  not  which  of  all  the  saddest  mes- 
sage bore)  — 

If  then  love's  chain 
I  may  take  up  again 
Without  its  breaks,  I  have  not  wept  in  vain ; 
The  great  unknown. 

Somewhere, 
Will  be  my  own. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.* 

**  To  me,"  says  Mr.  Theodore  Martin, 
Iq  his  admirable  dedication  of  this  vol- 
ume to  the  queen,  "  biography,  while  one 
of  the  most  fascinating,  has  always  ap- 
peared one  of  the  most  difficult  branches 
of  literature.  How  difficult,  the  few  mas- 
ter-pieces in  that  kind,  of  either  ancient 
or  modern  time,  are  enough  to  show." 
In  view  of  much  that  has  of  late  years 
been  given  to  the  world,  the  remark  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  A  good  biogra- 
phy demands  very  special  qualities  in  the 
writer.  As  a  primary  requisite,  he  must 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  mind  and  char- 
acter to  be  portrayed.  He  must  also  have 
so  lived  into  the  circumstances,  and  be- 
come imbued,  as  it  were,  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  life  of  the  man  whom  he  has 
undertaken  to  describe,  as  to  be  able  to 
look  upon  its  incidents  with  the  same 
eyes,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  his.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  have  the  power  of 
holding  himself  so  far  aloof  as  to  scruti- 
nize all  its  details  with  a  judgment  at  once 
calm  and  penetrating,  to  discriminate  the 
relative  importance  and  significance  of 
every  detail  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
and  to  assign  to  each  its  due  place  and 
relief  in  working  out  the  picture  which  is 
to  reproduce  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
the  conception  to  which  conscientious 
research  and  long  meditation  have  given 
a  definite  shape  within  his  own. 

Nor  does  the  difficulty  end  here.  "  We 
are  a  mystery,"  as  Mr.  Martin  truly  says, 
•*  to  ourselves ;  how  much  more,  then, 
must  we  be  a  mystery  to  each  other  ;  " 
and  he  illustrates  his  proposition  by 
Keble's  beautiful  lines,  which  remind  us, 
that 

Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our 
own. 

Knows  half  the  reason  why  we  smile  or  sigh. 

An  almost  vromanly  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness of  touch  are,  indeed,  required  for 
the  subtle  half-tints  that  make  up  much 
of  the  charm  of  a  good  biography.  But 
no  biography  will  be  good  which  is  not 
also  distinguished  by  a  manly  sincerity, 

•  Tk4  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, By  Theodore  Martin.  With  Portraits  and 
Views.   Volame  the  First   London,  1875. 


no  less  than  by  the  wise  reticence  of 
sound  taste,  and  by  an  austere  judgment 
that  holds  in  check  the  writer's  enthu- 
siasm. For  enthusiasm  he  must  have  ; 
or  the  book  will  want  that  underglow  of 
life,  without  which  the  reader's  sympathy 
is  not  to  be  arrested  or  retained. 

These  considerations,  and  they  are 
only  a  few  of  those  which  enter  into  the 
question,  have  had  little  weight  with  the 
mass  of  recent  biographers.  A  quantity 
of  crude  materials,  some  good,  some  bad, 
some  utterly  worthless,  are  thrown  to- 
gether without  method  and  without  selec- 
tion. All  sorts  of  petty  details,  in  them- 
selves of  the  most  insignificant  kind  and 
valueless  as  illustrative  of  character,  are 
gone  into,  often  at  intolerable  length. 
Things  are  not  unfrequently  divulged, 
which  might  make  the  miserable  subject 
of  the  narrative  turn  in  his  grave  with 
horror.  His  weaknesses,  the  mere  acci- 
dents, it  may  be,  of  broken  health,  a^e 
recklessly  laid  bare,  and  the  dearest 
secrets  of  his  heart  turned  into  a  theme 
for  vulgar  gossip.  "  To  drag  his  frailties 
from  their  dread  abode,"  would  seem  to 
be  the  main  object  in  view ;  and  they 
who  should  protect  the  man,  whose  life 
they  have  set  themselves  to  manufacture 
into  a  book,  do  him  as  much  mischief  by 
their  inconsiderate  babble,  or  clumsy 
vindications,  as  the  malevolent  cynTc 
does  to  the  man  and  woman  he  has  hap- 
pened to  know,  who  leaves  behind  him, 
as  a  legacy  to  mankind,  a  journal  of  the 
vilest  gossip  of  his  fellow-cynics,  whiqh 
he  dared  not  publish  in  his  own  lifetime, 
to  be  published  after  his  death  as  "  ma- 
terials for  history." 

Happily  a  swift  oblivion  inevitably 
overtakes  biographies  into  which  so  lit- 
tle conscientious  study  and  artistic  skill 
have  gone.  Charles  Lamb,  fortunately 
for  himself,  had  sunk  into  his  grave  be- 
fore some  of  the  chief  offenders  in  this 
line  had  thrust  their  chaotic  octavos  upon 
the  world,  otherwise  these  would,  to  a 
certainty,  have  been  included  with  court 
circulars,  statistical  reports,  Deattie's 
and  Soame  Jenyns's  works,  and  the  like, 
in  that  famous  catalogue  of  his  "  books, 
which  are  no  books."  It  is  with  a  veip^ 
different  order  of  book  that  we  are  -now 
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called  upon  to  dpal.  In  the  "  Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort"  by  Mr.  Theodore  Mar- 
tin, we  have  a  book  which  is  a  book  —  a 
book  fitted  to  be  as  welcome  in  the 
drawing-room  as  in  the  library, —  and 
which  Charles  Lamb  would  certainly  not 
have  included  in  his  catalogue  of  biblia 
a-biblia^  for  he  would  have  been  sure  to 
have  been  delighted,  not  less  with  the 
delicate  insight  into  character  which  it 
affords,  than  with  the  thoroughly  artistic 
skill  which  has  gone  to  its  production. 

Mr.  Martin's  task  was  one  of  supreme 
difficulty.  The  events  in  which  the 
prince  played  an  important,  though  often 
unnoticed  part,  were  still  recent ;  the 
passions  of  old  party  strife  had  not  as 
yet  whojly  cooled  down  ;  men  were  still 
alive  of  whom  it  was  difficult  not  to 
speak,  but  who  could  not  fail  to  be  deep- 
ly sensitive  about  whatever  was  said  in 
any  work  which  appeared  with  her  Maj- 
esty's sanction.  Much  had  to  be  set 
right,  as  to  which  the  public  were  either 
inaccurately  informed  or  wholly  in  the 
dark.  To  write  a  life  of  the  prince, 
which  did  not  deal  fully  with  public 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
did  not  grapple  with  the  motum  civicum^ 
gravesque principum  amicitiaSy  which  are 
at  all  times  a  theme  of  peril,  would  have 
been  to  write  a  life  from  which  what  con- 
stituted its  main  elements  of  interest  was 
omitted.  Yet  how  might  a  writer  hope  to 
bold  the  scales  so  evenly  as  not  to  give 
offence,  or,  what  in  such  a  work  was  to 
be  still  more  deprecated,  provoke  con- 
troversy in  which  possibly  the  sovereign 
might  be  involved  ? 

Then  Mr.  Martin,  as  he  tells  us,  "had 
not  the  happiness  or  the  good  fortune  to 
know  the  prince  personally,"  and  he  had 
therefore  to  enter  upon  his  task  in  total 
uncertainty  whether  he  should  be  enabled 
by  the  information  to  be  placed  at  his 
disposal  to  overcome  this  disadvantage, 
or  to  satisfy  his  instinct  as  a  writer  of  ex- 
perience, that  nothing  was  withheld, 
which  "an  honest  chronicler"  ought  to 
know. 

From  the  latter  difficulty  Mr.  Martin 
assures  us  he  was  at  once  relieved  by  the 
generous  unreserve  with  which  her  Maj- 
esty placed  every  species  of  information 


at  his  disposal  —  an  unreserve  which 
this  volume  enables  us  to  estimate  in  all 
its  extent,  wliile  it  shows  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  prevailing  discretion  and 
good  taste  with  which  Mr.  Martin  has 
used  his  materials,  how  fully  the  confi- 
dence has  been  repaid.  One  thing  at 
least  is  evident,  from  what  Mr.  Martin 
has  written,  that  the  relation  which  has 
subsisted  between  himself  and  his  sover- 
eign, with  reference  to  this  work,  has 
been  one  of  entire  frankness  on  one  side, 
and  of  unconstrained  independence  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Martin  has  obviously  not 
been  asked  to  withhold  the  frankest  ex- 
pression of  the  convictions  at  which  he 
has  arrived  from  the  facts  and  documents 
before  him ;  and  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
speak  out  with  the  fearless  loyalty  of  a 
man  who  felt  sure  of  a  generous  estimate 
from  a  sovereign  whose  truthfulness  and 
directness  of  character  are  no  secret  to 
her  people. 

With  such  materials  as  have  obviously 
been  placed  in  Mr.  Martin's  hands  he 
was  well  qualified  to  deal.  The  pages  of 
this  review  have,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  contained  evidences  of  his  power  to 
place  eminent  men  of  .a  past  day  before 
us  "  in  their  habits  as  they  lived."  And 
his  admirable  monograph  on  Horace  had 
satisfied  the  most  fastidious  that  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  his 
quick  spirit  of  imaginative  sympathy, 
were  likely  to  bring  vividly  before  us  the 
salient  points  of  the  history  of  tlie  days 
in  which  the  prince's  lot  was  cast,  and  to 
show  the  prince  himself  moving  and 
working  among  tl>em  with  all  the  anima- 
tion of  a  living  picture.  Nor  have  the 
expectations  of  those  who  were  familiar 
with  Mr.  Martin's  powers  as  a  writer 
been  disappointed.  Even  from  this  first 
volume  the  world  will  be  enabled  to 
know  the  prince  as  he  has  not  been 
known  before.  When  the  work  is  com- 
plete, and  the  prince,  who  in  these  pages 
is  seen  rather  growing  into  the  great 
man,  than  developed  into  the  noble  pro- 
portions which  his  character  afterwards 
assumed,  we  may  hope  to  possess  a  rec- 
ord not  unworthy  of  one  to  whom,  as  Mr. 
Martin  well  says,  England  has  assigned 
a  foremost  place  "among  those  whom 
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she  delights  to  hold  in  reverent  remem- 
brance." 

Fascinating  as  the  work  is,  its  success 
must  not  be  altogether  attributed  to  the 
merits  of  the  writer,  admirably  although, 
to  our  judgment,  he  has  executed  his 
task.  In  this  instance  the  life  is  that  of 
a  person  placed  in  a  most  singular  and 
difficult  position  :  always  before  the  pub- 
lic, liable  every  day  of  his  life  to  do 
something,  or  to  say  something,  which 
might  provoke  censure  or  evoke  ap- 
plause ;  and,  on  that  account  alone,  it 
becomes  a  life  of  exceeding  interest. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  the  hero  was 
fully  as  singular  as  the  position  he  occu- 
pied. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point 
in  that  character,  which  is  clearly  dis- 
cerned and  well  brought  out  by  the  biog- 
rapher, is  the  interest,  and  that  not  of 
a  superficial  kind,  which  the  prince  took 
in  everything  that  went  on  around  him  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Martin  is  thus  justly  en- 
titled to  say :  — 

Quicquid  s^unt  homines,  votom,  timer,  ira, 
voluptas 

Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  lihelli. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  passions  and 
affections  of  the  men  of  his  time  that 
engaged  the  active  mind  of  the  prince 
consort.  He  took  as  deep  an  interest  in 
the  artistic,  and  literary,  and  scientific 
world,  as  in  the  political  in  which  he  bore 
so  prominent  a  part.  Nor  was  his  inter- 
est bounded  by  any  particular  form  of 
culture.  An  excellent  judge  of  painting 
and  of  sculpture,  he  was  also  equally  de- 
lighted with,  and  equally  skilled  in  appre- 
ciating architecture  and  gardening.  We 
particularly  notice  gardening,  because 
the  prince  has  left  behind  him  proofs  of 
his  great  skill  in  that  art  in  which,  as  his 
biographer  notices,  he  took  as  much  de- 
light as  did  Lord  Bacon.  His  love  for  it 
is  well  expressed  in  the  following  pas- 
sage in  one  oi  his  letters  to  the  Princess 
Imperial  of  Prussia,  13th  April,  1859. 

We  have  an  art,  however,  in  which  even 
this  third  element  of  creation — inward  force 
and  growth  —  is  present,  and  which  has,  there- 
fore, had  extraordinary  attractions  for  me  of 
late  years,  indeed  I  may  say  from  earliest 
childhood,  viz.,  the  art  of  gardening.  In  this 
the  artist  who  lays  out  the  worli;,  and  devises 


a  garment  for  a  piece  of  ground,  has  the  de- 
light of  seeing  his  work  live  and  grow  hour 
by  hour ;  and,  while  it  is  growing,  he  is  able 
to  polish,  to  cat  and  carve,  to  fill  up  here  and 
there,  to  hope,  and  to  love. 

Then,  too,  there  was  probably  no  man 
of  his  time  who  was  so  thoroughly  versed 
in  all4he  improvements  in  manufacture 
that  abound  in  this  improving  age.  All 
those  persons  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  brought  into  close  converse  with 
the  prince,  will  recollect  with  what  ani- 
mation, with  what  fidelity,  and  with  what 
clearness  he  was  wont  to  describe  any 
new  development  of  manufacture  which 
he  had  recently  seen.  He  excelled  In 
statement,  using  no  unnecessary  words, 
and  taking  every  division  of  his  statement 
in  its  own  order.  We  have  oft^  thought 
how  it  would  have  delighted  the  inventor, 
or  the  adopter  of  some  improvement  in 
manufactures,  to  hear  how  fully  and  how 
admirably  the  prince  described  its  pecul- 
iar merits,  and  the  new  work  it  was  to  do. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  for 
anxious  thought  with  biographers, 
whether  they  should  give  a  summary  of 
the  character  of  their  heroes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work,  or  at  the  ending  ;  or 
whether  they  should  leave  this  summary 
to  be  formed  by  the  reader  for  himself. 
We  prefer,  not  having  that  space  at  our 
command  which  the  biographer  pos- 
sesses, to  give  our  view  of  the  prince's 
character  before  entering  in  detail  into 
the  many  subjects  of  private  and  political 
import  with  which  the  book  abounds. 

One  of  the  principal  characteristics  we 
have  already  noticed,  namely,  his  interest 
in  alt  human  affairs,  and  we  might  have 
added,  his  exceeding  desire  for  the  high- 
est self-culture.  Such  a  prince  would 
have  greatly  delighted  Goethe.  But, 
joined  with  this  exceeding  desire  for  self- 
culture,  he  had  what  Goethe's  critics, 
somewhat  unjustly  as  we  think,  are  wont 
to  maintain  that  Goethe  had  not :  namely, 
a  deep  interest  in  other  men's  proceed- 
ings, and  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
world.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for 
the  prince,  with  his  affectionate  nature, 
to  be  otherwise  than  very  sympathetic. 
How  strong  and  deep  were  his  affections, 
may  be  discerned,  not  only  in  his  domes- 
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tic  relatioos,  but  also  ia  his  general  con- 
verse with  the  world,  and  in  his  great 
anxiety  to  diminish  suffering  of  all  kinds. 
Resides,  it  is  evident,  from  the  records  in 
this  book,  that  the  princess  sense  of  duty 
was  very  strong,  and  that  no  man  was 
more  aware  of  the  benefit  that  might  be 
effected  by  a  person  in  his  position  fur- 
thering everything  that  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce good  for  the  world  in  art,  science, 
literature  or  manufactures.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  what  would  have  been 
bis  career  if  he  had  been  born  to  occupy 
a  very  different  position.  He  would  then, 
we  feel  almost  certain,  have  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  one  pursuit,  and  would 
have  become  pre-eminent  in  that.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  business  of  a  prince. 
He  can  do  more  good  by  exercising  the 
receptive  faculty,  and  so  being  able  to 
promote  .  and  encourage  special  excel- 
lence in  others,  than  by  any  amount  of 
culture,  exercised  in  one  direction. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  character, 
"Which  may  be  summed  up  shortly.  The 
prince  was  an  amiable,  loving,  affection- 
ate man,  possessing  a  high  order  of  intel- 
ligence. He  was  penetrated  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  such  a  sense  of  duty  as  was  always 
to  be  seen  in  the  great  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. He  was  very  reticent  himself,  and 
very  anxious  that  others  should  be  reti- 
cent also.  In  a  letter  cited  by  Mr.  Mar- 
gin, which  he  wrote  to  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter (2 1st  of  March,  i860),  in  reference  to 
.a  very  distorted  report  of  some  remarks 
of  his  own  in  a  letter  by  the  great  Hum- 
l)oldt  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  he  says  :  — 

,  The  matter  is  really  of  no  moment,  for  what 
does  not  one  write  or  say  to  his  intimate 
friends  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment? 
But  the  publication  is  a  great  indiscretion. 
rHow  many  deadly  enemies  may  be  made  if 
publicity  be  given  to  what  one  man  has  said 
of  another,  or  perhaps  even  in  many  cases  has 
iiot  said  ? 

He  was  a  very  humorous  man,  and  ex- 
ceedingly prone  to  mark  whatever  was 
droll  ana  comical  that  came  before  him, 
but  always  with  exceeding  good  nature. 
This  was  a  part  of  his  character  which 
was  probably  least  known  to  the  British 
.public,  and  which  would  have  more  en- 
deared him  to  them  if  they  had  known  it. 

He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  with  a 
.pure  horror  of  bigotry  of  any  kind  ;  and 
we  should  say,  that  he  had  always  a  dread 
lest  theological  questions  of  a  minor  kind 
should  divert  ingenious  and  learned  men 
from  devoting  themselves  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  essentiab  of  all  practi- 


cal religious  convictions,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  truest  and  the  best  interests 
of  mankind. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Martin 
has  most  judiciously  avoided  a  common 
fault  of  biographers  by  not  dwelling  too 
long  upon  the  early  years  of  the  prince 
consort.  One  boy  is  very  much  like  an- 
other—  that  is,  apparently  so,  for  chil- 
dren, especially  children  whom  the  world 
are  likely  afterwards  to  care  about,  are 
very  reticent,  and  do  not  by  any  means 
tell  their  elders  all  that  is  going  on  in 
their  young  minds.  There  are,  however, 
certain  peculiarities,  even  in  these  early 
years  of  the  prince,  which  deserve  no- 
tice. These  are  well  shown  in  a  letter  of 
Count  Mensdorf  to  the  queen  :  — 

Albert,  as  a  child,  was  of  a  mild,  benevolent 
disposition.  It  was  only  what  he  thought  on- 
iust  or  dishonest  that  could  make  him  angry. 
Thus  I  recollect  one  day  when  we  children, 
Albert,  Ernest,  Ferdinand,  Augustus,  Alex- 
ander, myself,  and  a  few  other  lx>ys  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Paul  Wangenheim  was  one) 
were  playing  at  the  Rosenau,  and  some  of  us 
were  to  storm  the  old  ruined  tower  on  the  side 
of  the  castle,  which  the  others  were  to  defend. 
One  of  us  suggested  that  there  was  a  place  at 
the  back  by  which  we  could  get  in  without 
being  seen,  and  thus  capture  it  without  diffi- 
culty. Albert  declared  that  ''this  would  be 
most  unbecoming  in  a  Saxon  knight,  who 
should  always  attack  the  enemy  in  front ; " 
and  so  we  fought  for  the  tower  so  honestly 
and  vigorously,  that  Albert,  by  mistake,  for  I 
was  on  his  side,  gave  me  a  blow  upon  the 
nose,  of  which  I  still  bear  the  mark.  .  I  need 
not  say  how  sorry  he  was  for  the  wound  he 
had  given  me.  .  .  • 

He  had  a  natural  talent  for  imitation,  and  a 
great  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  either  in  persons 
or  things ;  but  he  was  never  severe  or  ill- 
natured,  the  general  kindness  of  his  disposi- 
tion preventing  him  from  pushing  a  joke,  how- 
ever he  might  enjoy  it,  so  as  to  hurt  any  one's 
feelings.  Every  man  has,  more  or  less,  a 
ridiculous  side ;  and  to  quiz  this,  in  a  friendly 
and  good-humoured  manner,  is,  after  all,  the 
pleasantest  description  of  humour.  Albert 
possessed  this  rare  gift  in  an  eminent  degree. 

From  his  earliest  infancy  he  was  distin- 
guished for  perfect  moral  purity,  both  in  word 
and  in  deed  ;  and  to  this  he  owed  the  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  so  much  admired  by  every 
one. 

It  was  well  for  England  that  these 
qualities  did  not  escape  the  penetrating 
eye  of  the  prince's  uncle.  King  Leopold! 
To  the  young  Princess  Victona,  heir-ap- 
parent to  that  throne,  from  the  perilous 
splendours  of  which  his  youthful  bride 
had  been  snatched  by  her  untimely  fate, 
Leopold  had  been  a  father  — the  only 
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father  the  princess  had  ever  known.  In 
her  his  afEections  had  been  centred  ;  in 
her  reign  he  yearned  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  that  exemplar  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy which  he  had  hoped  to  illustrate  in 
the  persons  of  the  ill-fated  Princess 
Charlotte  and  himself.  In  the  character 
of  his  youthful  nephew  he  saw  the  quali- 
ties which  gave  promise  of  what  he  could 
wish  for  in  the  consort  of  his  royal  niece, 
and  he  singled  him  out  from  boyhood  for 
the  destiny  he  was  ultimately  to  fulfil. 

But  the  king  was  too  conscientious  to 
trust  to  his  own  judgment  in  so  grave  a 
matter;  —  and,  well  for  our  aueen,  well 
for  the  prince,  well  for  England,  he  called 
to  his  aid  one,  on  whose  sagacity  and 
fearless  independence  he  could  thor- 
oughly rely.  This  was  the  friend  of  his 
heart  —  the  friend  who  had  stood  by  him 
in  his  hour  of  a£ony  —  the  friend  in 
whose  heart  thrilled  to  the  last  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  of  that  beloved  princess, 
which,  as  her  life  ebbed  away,  clung  to 
his,  as  if  to  adjure  him  not  to  forsake  the 
prince,  into  whose  eyes  her  own  were 
never  more  to  look.  This  was  Baron 
Brnest  von  Stockmar,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  her  uncle.  He  had  often 
nursed  the  baby  Princess  Victoria  in  his 
arms  ;  as  she  |;rew  up  she  had  often 
played  around  his  knees,  and,  while  she 
drank  in  instruction  from  his  lips,  had 

frown  to  love  him  for  his  playful  and 
indly  ways.  But  it  was  obviously  not 
the  future  queen  of  England  merely 
whom  Stockmar  loved.  He  loved  Eng- 
land, too  ;  loved  it  with  all  his  heart,  as 
the  citadel  and  bulwark  of  freedom,  the 
one  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  many  had  been  recognized, 
where  a  free  civil  life,  and  "  pure  religion 
breathing  household  laws"  were  to  be 
found  in  fuller  force  than  they  had  yet 
been  known  in  history.  A  time  of  many 
and  radical  changes  he  saw  well  was  rap- 
idly coming  on  ;  and  he  who  was  to  pos- 
sess the  heart  and  ear  of  England's 
queen,  and  to  influence  her  domestic 
and  public  life,  Stockmar  had  said  to 
himself  roust  be  no  common  man. 

It  was  not  enough  for  a  counsellor  of 
this  class  that  the  young  Prince  Albert 
came  recommended  by  the  good  opinion 
either  of  King  Leopold,  or  of  the  many 
princely  friends  who  had  been  impressed 
by  the  exceptional  qualities  that  marked 
the  prince's  youth.  In  this,  as  in  all 
things,  Stockmar  would  answer  only  ac- 
cor^ng  to  his  conscience.  The  welfare 
of  the  young  queen,  the  welfare,  it  might 
be,  of  a  great  nation,  were  dependent  on 
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the  issue.  He  must  prove  the  youne 
man  thoroughly  before  he  woulcf  lend 
any  sanction  to  his  candidature  ;  and  he 
would  do  so  only  then  if  he  found  in  him 
the  **  making  "  of  a  noble  prince,  fully 
equal  to  the  position  for  which  he  was 
destined. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  be  familiar 
with  the  incidents  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  reign  will  remember  the  whispers 
of  jealousy  with  which  the  name  of  Baron 
Stockmar  used  to  be  spoken.  A  for- 
eigner, with  foreign  notions,  with  fdVeign 
attachments,  using  a  dangerous  influence 
for  the  advancement  at  the  English  court 
of  interests  other  than  English  interests, 
was  the  idea  of  the  man,  which  had  be- 
come rooted  in  the  minds  of  certain  cir- 
cles. The  simple  facts  are  brought  be- 
fore us  in  the  present  volume  ;  and  all 
may  now  learn  that  England  bad  no  truer 
friend,  that  her  queen  had  no  more  loyal 
or  English-hearted  adviser,  and  that 
Prince  Albert  had  in  him  a  mentor  whose 
sole  object  was  to  accomplish  him  in  all 
respects  for  the  duties  of  his  station,  that 
England's  stability  might  be  strength- 
ened amid  the  crash  of  tottering  king- 
doms, and  that  her  greatness  might  be 
upheld  amidst  every  assault  from  without 
and  from  within. 

In  all  his  relations  with  the  prince 
consort,  the  appearance  presented  by 
Baron  Stockmar  is  truly  admirable. 
Never,  in  the  history  of  kings  and  princes, 
do  we  find  that  any  of  these  ruling  per- 
sonages had  a  truer  friend  than  the 
prince  consort  was  blessed  with  in  Baron 
Stockmar.  It  was  to  the  honour  of  both, 
that  it  was  fearless  and  frank  on  the  side 
of  the  baron,  as  it  was  trustful  and  sin- 
cerely modest  on  that  of  the  prince. 
Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Martin's 
narrative,  one  almost  thinks  that  the 
baron  exceeds  the  limits  even*  of  true 
friendship  in  saying  disagreeable  things 
to  his  royal  friend.  But  the  prince  knew 
better.  What  his  friend  said  he  knew 
was  prompted  by  a  heart  that  loved,  as 
few  can  love,  no  less  than  by  a  head  that 
thought,  as  few  could  think.  Nothing 
from  such  a  friend  could,  therefore,  come 
amiss. 

At  the  first  the  baron  forms  an  opinion 
not  altogether  favourable  of  the  prince's 
character.  At  any  rate,  he  sees  grave 
errors  and  certain  dangers  :  — 

The  prince,  he  says  (Denhwurdi^itetty  p» 
331 )»  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his. 
mother,  and  at  the  same  time,  though  differ- 
I  ing  in  much,  takes  after  her  in  many  respc(^ 
both  physical  and  mental  He  haa  the  sami^ 
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mobility  and  readiness  of  mind,  the  same  in- 
telligence, the  same  overruling  desire  and 
talent  for  appearing  kind  and  amiable  to 
others,  the  same  tendency  to  espi^erU,  and  to 
the  treatment  of  men  and  things  in  a  droll 
and  consequently  often  pleasant  fashion,  the 
same  habit  of  not  dwelling  long  upon  a  sub- 
ject 

His  constitution  cannot  be  called  strong; 
still  I  incline  to  think,  that  with  proper 
dietetic  management  of  himself,  it  may  easily 
gain  strength  and  stability.  After  any  exer- 
tion he  is  apt  to  look  pale  and  exhausted. 
Great  "Exertion  is  repugnant  to  him,  and  his 
tendency  is  to  spare  himself  both  morally  and 
physically. 

Upon  these  remarks  of  Baron  Stock- 
mar,  Mr.  Martin  judiciously  observes  :  — 

Such  was  the  searching  accuracy  of  Stock- 
mar*s  powers  of  observation,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  general  truth  of  this 
sketch.  The  eye  of  the  old  physician  was  not 
more  quick  to  detect  the  latent  constitutional 
weakness,  which  was  afterwards  fatally  devel- 
o^d,  than  to  see  the  disinclination  to  sus- 
tained effort,  which  was  probably  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholl3r,  the  result  of  that  weak- 
ness. At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  standard  by  which  Stockmar 
judged  the  prince  was  no  ordinary  one.  How 
few  young  men,  even  among  the  greatly  gifted, 
could  have  borne  so  well  a  scrutiny  so  relent- 
lessly severe  ? 

On  the  betrothal  of  the  queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  the  prince  wrote  to  the 
baron  to  give  what  he  knew  would  be 
''the  most  welcome  news  possible;" 
and,  speaking  of  the  joyful  fact,  in  the 
tenderest  and  most  modest  terms,  says, 
after  the  fashion  of  all  true  lovers,  that 
he  is  puzzled  to  believe  that  he  should 
be  the  object  of  so  much  affection,"  con- 
cluding with  Schiller^s  beautiful  lines  in 
the  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  when  the  poet's 
youth  and  maiden  are  betrothed. 

Das  Auge  sieht  den  Himmel  offen, 
£s  schwclgt  das  Herz  in  SeligkeiL 

Stockmar  [says  the  biographer]  would  not 
have  been  Stockmar,  if,  while  offering  to  the 
prince  his  hearty  congratulations  in  return,  he 
had  not  coupled  them  with  earnest  counsels 
as  to  the  course  which  must  be  pursued  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  happiness, 
and  in  fulfilling  worthily  the  duties  of  his 
great  position.  The  prince's  reply  was  well 
calculated  to  assure  him  he  would  not  be  dis- 
appointed* 

Dear  Baron  Stockmar,  —  A  thousand,  thou- 
sand thanks  for  your  dear,  kind  letter.  I  felt 
sure  you  would  take  much  interest  in  an  event 
of  such  moment  to  myself,  and  for  which  you 
have  yourself  paved  the  way. 

I  have  laid  to  heart  your  friendly  and  klnd- 
httuled  oounsels  as  to  the  true  foundation  on 
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which  my  future  happiness  must  rest,  and 
they  accord  entirely  with  the  principles  which 
I  had  already  thought  out  upon  that  subject 
for  myself.  An  individuality,  a  character, 
which  shall  win  the  respect,  the  love,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  queen  and  of  the  nation, 
must  be  the  keystone  of  my  position.  Such 
an  individuality  gives  a  guarantee  for  the  dis- 
position, which  prompts  the  actions ;  and 
where  this  exists,  even  should  mistakes  be 
committed,  they  are  more  likely  to  have 
allowance  made  for  them,  than  are  the  best 
and  grandest  designs  to  secure  support,  where 
con^ence  in  their  author  is  wanting. 

And,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  most  valuable  correspondence,  the 
baron  plays  the  part  of  mentor  with  so 
much  severity  and  with  so  little  reti- 
cence, that  we  sometimes  wonder  whether 
a  grown-up  and  decidedly  mature  Tc- 
lemachus  will  endure  it.  But  the  prince 
is  never  offended,  and  never  replies  with 
other  than  the  due  modesty  of  a  younger 
man,  and  the  due  affection  of  a  friend  tea 
true  friend.  We  should  be  inclined  to  rest 
our  opinion  of  the  prince's  character  and 
the  prince's  merits  upon  the  correspond- 
ence between  himself  and  Baron  Stock- 
mar, if  that  alone  had  been  published. 
If  the  baron  never  forgets  that  be  is 
somewhat  of  a  tutor,  the  prince  always 
remembers  that  he  is  a  prince,  and  must 
reply  with  princely  courtesy  and  just  con- 
sideration to  one  of  the  best  and  truest 
of  friends. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  while 
reading  the  letters  and  conversations  that 
are  recorded  in  this  book,  between  the 
prince  consort  and  Baron  Stockmar, 
that  the  baron  was  a  kind  of  virtuous 
Macchiavelli.  The  good  man  would 
doubtless  have  been  much  astonished  if 
he  could  have  heard  himself  so  described. 
Those,  however,  who  have  read  their 
Macchiavelli  must,  we  think,  have  read 
him  to  little  purpose.  If  they  have  not 
discerned  that  he  would  have  given  very 
virtuous  counsels,  If  virtue  had  been  the 
fashion  of  his  day.  It  is  in  the  depth 
and  shrewdness  of  the  baron's  remarks 
that  we  have  traced  this  singular  resem- 
blance. He  always  seeks  to  impress 
upon  his  prince  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing to  build  up  his  own  character  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  most  ser- 
viceable with  regard  to  the  position  that 
he  occupied  —  in  short,  to  make  himself 
a  noble  and  great  man,  and  then  that  all 
good  work  would  follow.  He  is  to  be 
diligent,  not  to  fear  hostile  censure,  not 
give  his  mind  too  much  to  details  (an 
error  which  the  prince  was  not  uallkdf 
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to  commit),  but  to  seek  out  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  any  great  affair  was  to 
be  conducted,  to  hold  to  them,  and  to 
impress  them  upon  others.  Do  right, 
and  all  will  come  right. 

There  is  one  fact  which  we  wish  our 
readers  to  take  into  due  consideration. 
The  prince  consort  was  born  in  1819. 
The  end  of  this  volume  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin's  brings  his  Royal  Highness's  life 
Dp  to  1848.  He  was,  therefore,  only 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  narrative.  And  it 
is  certainly  most  surprising,  that  a  man 
of  this  comparative  youthfulness  should 
have  manifested  the  mature  sagacity 
which  appears  throughout  these  pages. 
We  make  this  remark,  because  we  our- 
selves found,  in  considering  this  "  Life  j 
of  the  Prince  Consort,"  that  we  had  un-t 
consciously  been  thinking  of  him  as  | 
when  we  mourned  his  loss,  and  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  older. 

The  work  we  are  criticising  most  hap- 
pily illustrates  the  political  history  of  the 
period.  And  here  again  we  must  give 
bis  due  meed  of  praise  to  the  biographer, 
who  has  dealt  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject almost  as  if  he  were  a  man  devoid 
of  party  feelings.  We  should  conjecture 
that  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  take  a  great  interest  in  pol- 
itics ;  but,  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  the 
interest  of  a  bystander.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  love  of  order  and  discipline  in 
his  mind  which  makes  him  somewhat 
conservative.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  willing  to  welcome  improvement  from, 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  and  to  look 
generously  at  all  endeavours  in  that  di- 
rection. He  seems  to  sympathize  with 
each  ministry  as  it  comes  forward  on  the 
stage  ;  and,  m  that  respect,  he  associates 
himself  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  his  hero. 

Had  this  book  been  merely  a  record  of 
the  private  life  of  the  prince  consort,  we 
should  have  welcomed  it  on  that  account ; 
but  it  has  for  us  a  much  deeper  and 
much  wider  interest.  The  book  will  be 
most  valuable  as  an  historical  record ; 
and,  not  the  less  so,  to  those  persons  who 
have  lived  through  the  times  which  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  has  described,  for 
nearly  all  of  us  must  acknowledge  that 
it  is  about  the  events  of  contemporary 
history  that  our  memories  present  us  a 
strangely  blurred  and  often  a  most  inac- 
curate conception. 

It  was  probably  not  foreseen,  by  the 
Diographer,  when  he  accepted  his  hon- 
ourable task,  that  his  work  was  destined 


to  assume  so  much  of  an  historical  char- 
acter as  it  does.  This  result,  however, 
was  unavoidable,  seeing  that  the  prince 
consort  took  so  large  an  interest  in  all 
that  was  going  on  around  him,  and  exer- 
cised upon  it  an  influence  so  considerable. 
Such  be:n^  the  case,  it  is  most  fortunate 
that  the  biographer  possesses  so  singu- 
larly calm  and  equable  a  mind  in  dealing 
with  political  subjects  ;  and,  if  we  may 
presume  to  say  so,  it  shows  great  dis- 
cretion upon  the  part  of  the  queen  to 
have  entrusted  the  writing  of  this  work 
to  one  who  was  not  known  as  a  politician. 
One  thing  alone  is  manifest  —  that  Mr. 
Martin  always  endeavours  to  remove  any 
misapprehension  respecting  the  conduct 
of  past  or  living  statesmen,  and  to  make 
a  just  and  reasonable  defence,  wherever 
it  can  be  made,  upon  those  points  re- 
specting which  they  were  considered  by 
their  contemporaries  to  have  erred. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  his  work  with- 
out being  impressed  with  one  very  notice- 
able fact,  and  that  is  the  number  of 
disastrous  circumstances  and  events 
through  which  the  British  nation  has  vic- 
toriously passed  during  the  few  brief 
years  in  which  the  prince  consort  had 
scarcely  assumed  the  position  of  political 
importance  which  he  was  afterwards  des- 
tined to  fill, —  we  mean  the  years  of  his 
life  which  are  commemorated  in  the 
present  volume.  It  needs  only  to  refer 
to  the  headings  of  Mr.  Theodore  Mar- 
tin's chapters  to  ascertain  how  frequent 
were  these  difficulties.  In  1842,  the  un- 
easy state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  dis- 
turbed state  oi  the  country  are  mentioned. 
In  1844,  there  is  the  alarming  state  of 
Ireland,  the  arrest  and  the  trial  of  O'Con- 
nell.  In  1845-6^  there  is  the  troubled 
state  of  affairs  in  England.  In  1846-7, 
there  are  the  consequences  of  the  Spanish 
marriages  and  alarming  political  symp- 
toms in  Europe.  In  1847  there  are  revolu- 
tionary symptoms  throughout  Europe, 
commercial  distress  in  England,  great 
distress  in  Ireland.  In  1847-8  there  is 
great  commercial  and  financial  distress 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  alarming  in- 
crease of  crime  in  Ireland,  measures  of 
repression,  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  contrived 
to  survive  all  these  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. A  recent  work  by  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  has  shown  to  us, 
Cassandra-like,  the  rocks  which  are  now 
ahead  of  us.  His  warnings  are  not  to  be 
despised  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  may 
derive  considerable  comfort  by  contcm- 
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plating  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
which  we  have,  in  this  short  period  of 
time,  passed  through  unscathed.  It  may 
also  be  remembered  that  the  prince  con- 
sort was  never  daunted  by  these  disas- 
trous events ;  and,  on  all  occasions, 
proved  himself  to  oe  a  most  valuable 
adviser  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  the  present 
time  to  look  upon  constitutional  mon- 
archy as  if  it  were  little  more  than  a  mere 
pageant.  But  no  one  can  read  attentive- 
ly the  pages  of  the  work  now  before  us 
without  perceiving  that  not  only  are  the 
public  duties  of  the  sovereign,  of  which 
the  world  takes  no  account,  of  a  very  ar- 
duous kind,  but  that  the  sovereign  exer- 
cises a  very  material  and  important  influ- 
ence upon  public  affairs.  Even  these 
visits  of  courtesy  from  one  sovereign  to 
another,  which  were  a  novel  feature  of 
the  present  reign,  are  not  without  their 
effect,  and  upon  the  whole  a  very  good 
effect.  It  is  clear,  from  what  is  revealed 
to  us  in  this  memoir,  that,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  personal  influence 
of  the  English  court  had  a  direct  effect 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe.  And, 
doubtless,  the  visits  of  the  kings  and  em- 
perors who  came  to  the  English  court  did 
not  fail  to  impress  upon  those  monarchs 
a  just  idea  of  the  latent  power  of  the 
British  nation. 

There  is  one  memorable  letter  written 
by  the  queen  on  the  subject  of  the  Span- 
ish marriages,  which  we  think  affords  a 
noticeable  instance  of  the  service  that  a 
monarch  may  perform  to  his  or  her  coun- 
try, even  when  writing  in  a  somewhat 
private  capacity.  The  part  which  Eng- 
land took  in  that  painful  question,  the  ex- 
act limits  which  she  placed  to  her  inter- 
ference, the  reciprocity  which  she  de- 
manded from  the  other  parties  concerned, 
have  never  been  better  expressed  than 
in  the  letter  to  the  queen  of  the  Belgians, 
a  part  of  which  we  here  subjoin  :  — 
My  dear  Louise, 

I  have  read  and  re-read  with  the  greatest 
attention  the  king's  explanation  of  the  recent 
events,  and  his  statement  of  the  motives  which 
have  governed  the  course  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  this  unhappy  Spanish 
affair,  and  I  am  deeply  pained  to  have  to  de- 
clare that  the  perusal  of  his  letter  has  in  no 
way  altered  the  opinion  which  I  had  previ- 
ously formed,  nor  the  pain  I  feel  that  these 
events  should  have  occurred  to  trouble  our 
cordial  understanding*  —  an  understanding 
which  was  so  useful  and  so  precious. 

•  '^Lord  Aberde«nt"  say*      Cotnte  de  Januc, 


The  king  acaises  me  of  looking  at  these 
affairs  only  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  This  accusation  has  caused  me 
profound  regret,  because  I  had  every  right  to 
hope  that  his  Majesty  knew  enough  of  my 
sincere  friendship  for  him  to  he  convinced 
that  this  friendship  would  inspire  within  me 
the  most  lively  desire  —  I  might  even  say, 
anxiety,  —  to  see  things  simply  as  they  are, 
and  to  put  upon  them  the  most  favourable 
construction.  It  is  not  the  least  of  my  vexa- 
tions, to  have  to  acknowledge  towards  all  the 
world,  that  the  conduct  of  France  is  whollj 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  "  enUnte  cordiaU}* 
and  to  the  agreement  formerly  come  to  be- 
tween us.   I  know  that  Lord  Aberdeen  takes 

Precisely  the  same  view  as  ourselves,  and  I 
elieve  that  he  has  expressed  as  much  to  M. 
Guizot* 

The  one  simple  fact,  which  governs  this 
whole  affair,  is,  that  the  king  declared  that  he 
would  not  give  one  of  his  sons  to  the  queen 
of  Spain,  and  that  on  this  declaration  he  based 
the  right  to  limit  the  queen's  choice  to  the 
familv  of  the  Bourbons  descendants  of  Philip 
V.  We  disputed  and  denied  this  right ;  still 
we  consented  to  the  choice  being  so  restricted, 
and  even  promised  to  recommend  it  to  Spain ; 
and  to  this  we  have  most  scrupulously  and 
religiously  adhered,  without  swerving  one 
hair's-breadth.  What  the  king  desir^  has 
taken  place  ;  the  queen  married  a  descendant 
of  Philip  v.,  and  of  his  descendants  just  that 
one  whom  he  knew  we  regarded  as  the  least 
eligible.  The  same  day  the  king  gives  his 
son  to  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown, 
not  only  without  previous  concert  with  us, 
but  contrary  to  the  pledge  which  he  gave  me 
at  Eu  last  autumn,  when  with  the  question  of 
the  marriage  of  the  aueen  he  for  the  first 
time  mixed  up  that  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Infanta.  This  pledge  was,  "that  he  would 
not  think  of  this  marriage,  so  long  as  it  was 
a  political  question,  and  not  until  the  queen 
was  married  and  had  children,^'* 

The  king  endeavours  to  justify  this  de- 
parture from  the  course  agfreed  upon  between 
us,  by  assuming  that  we  have  pressed  the 
candidature  of  our  cousin  Leopold,  contraij 
to  the  engagement  we  had  come  under  to  his 
Majesty. 

I  deny,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that 
Leopold  has  ever  been  put  forward  as  our 

"was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  phrase,  *a  cordial, 
food  undersunding,'  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  me  at  Haddo,  his  Scotch  country-seat  It  ex- 
pressed faithfully  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  a 
sincere  mutual  attadiment  between  two  eminent  states- 
men had  created  for  the  two  covmtries.  .  .  .  Even 
now,  after  more  than  thirty  years,  the  two  nations  may 
congratulate  themselves  ui>on  the  practice,  adopted 
then  for  the  first  lime  in  their  history,  of  living  in  rela- 
tions of  mutual  confidence  and  good-wilL"  — Revm  dtt 
Deux  MontUsy  July  15,  1874,  p.  294. 

*  Lord  Aberdeen  had  bv  this  time  written  to  M. 
Guizot  in  answer  to  his  explanation  of  the  a£fair:  —  "I 
do  not  comprehend  why  it  has  been  thought  right  or 
necessary  to  abandon  the  engagement  voluntari^r  en- 
tered into  with  me  last  year,  and  since  frequeothr 
repeated,  respecting  the  marriage  of  Montpeasier.*' 
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candidate,  either  by  the  English  government, 
or  by  any  member  of  the  Coburg  family.  The 
fact  is,  that,  if  Leopold  became  a  candidate, 
this  was  due  to  Spain  alone ;  and  to  Queen 
Christina  herself,  who,  whether  acting  sponta- 
neously and  in  good  faith,  or  as  a  trap  for  the 
Englisn  minister  at  Madrid,  took  numerous 
steps  to  effect  this  combination,  which  she 
only  abandoned  at  the  last  moment  Then, 
as  throughout,  our  conduct  has  been  invari- 
ably the  same ;  we  lent  no  countenance  to  this 
scheme,  and  we  advised  the  cjucen  to  seek 
among  the  descendants  of  Philip  V.  a  candi- 
date to  her  mind. 

Such,  then,  I  assert,  has  been  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  us ;  its  straightforward- 
ness and  probity  cannot  be  impugned. 


Nothing  more  painful  could  possibly  have 
befallen  me  than  this  unhappy  difference,  both 
because  it  has  a  character  so  personal,  and 
because  it  imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  op- 
pK^sing*  the  marriage  of  a  prince,  for  whom,  as 
well  as  for  all  his  family,  I  entertain  so  warm 
a  friendship. 

My  only  consolation  is,  that  as  what  is  pro- 
posed cannot  be  carried  out  without  producing 
grave  complications,  and  without  even  ex- 
posing to  many  dangers  a  family  whom  I  hold 
m  high  regard,  they  may  even  yet  retrace 
their  steps,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Ever,  your  most  devoted, 
V.  R. 

Windsor  Castle,  September  a/th,  1846. 

This  was  not  a  letter  in  the  preparation 
of  which  her  Majesty's  Cabinet  bad  any 
share.  That  it  was  written  in  concert 
with  the  prince  (ever  her  Majesty's  most 
faithful  adviser  and  truest  friend)  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  although  eman- 
ating purely  from  the  sovereign,  we 
know  from  another  source,  that  it  had 
the  entire  approval  of  her  Majesty's  con- 
stitutional advisers.  In  a  letter  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  Lord  Normanby,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  "  Life,"  he  says,  with  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion :  — 

Broadlands,  September  37,  1S46. 

My  dear  Normanby, 


Do  not  mention  it  to  any  one ;  but  the 
queen  has  written  the  kingr  of  the  French  a 
Scklcr  in  answer  to  a  letter  he  sent  her.  Both 
have  passed  through  the  queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians. Her  letter  was  quite  her  own,  in  con- 
cert, I  presume,  with  Prince  Albert;  and  I 
did  not  see  it  till  after  it  was  written,  but  I 
concurred  in  every  word.  She  claims  the 
performance  of  his  promise  to  her  to  delay  till 
after  children  are  bom  to  the  queen.  In  his 
letter  to  her  he  had  dropped  all  mention  of 
that,  and  alluded  only  to  Guizot'a  promise  to 
Aberdeen,   She  takes  no  notice  of  what  passed 
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between  the  ministers,  and  dwelb  only  on 
what  was  said  between  the  sovereigns. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Palmerston. 

We  have  said  that  the  letter  to  Queen 
Louise  was  assuredly  the  result  of  the 
joint  counsels  of  our  queen  and  the 
prince.  In  every  detail  of  the  great 
business  of  her  Majesty's  life,  a  husband 
so  loved  and  so  worthy  of  all  trust  could 
not  fail  to  be  appealed  to  for  counsel  and 
Sjuidance.  The  world  knows  already 
from  other  sources  something  of  the 
prince's  relation  to  the  queen,  of  which  a 
more  complete  picture  is  presented  in 
Mr.  Martin's  volume.  It  was  perfect  in 
its  kind.  The  writer  of  the  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Speeches  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort *'  thus  describes  it :  — 

^  The  tastes,  the  aims,  the  hopes,  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  royal  pair  were  the  same.  Their 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  went  on  in- 
creasing. Their  affection  grew,  if  possible, 
even  warmer  and  more  intense  as  the  years  of 
their  married  life  advanced.  Companions  in 
their  domestic  employment,  in  their  daily  la- 
bours for  the  State,  and,  indeed,  in  almost 
every  occupation,  the  burthens  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  were  thus  lessened  more  than 
by  half  for  each  one  of  the  persons  thus  hai>- 
pily  united  in  this  true  marriage  of  the  soul. 
When  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  the 
prince  was  removed  from  this  world,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  position  of  greater  sor- 
row, and  one,  indeed,  more  utterly  forlorn, 
than  that  which  became  the  lot  or  the  sur- 
vivor —  deprived  of  him  whom  she  herself  has 
described  a^  being  the  **life  of  her  life."  — 
Introdtutiofi  to  the  Speeches  and  Addresses  of 
the  Prince  Consort^  p.  55. 

If,  however,  the  writer  of  this  intro- 
duction had  possessed  the  advantage  of 
reading  what  Mr.  Martin's  readers  now 
know,  before  he  had  written  this  para- 
graph, he  might  have  added  to  it.  The 
devotion  of  the  prince  consort  to  the 
interests  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  country 
which  she  governs,  was  complete.  It 
was  also  very  peculiar  in  its  nature.  The 
prince  did  not  aim  at  fulfilling,  in  any 
respect,  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  prime 
minister,  nor  did  he  confine  himself  to 
the  much  humbler  part  of  a  mere  private 
secretary  to  the  queen  ;  but  he  did  fulfil 
the  part  of  her  most  intimate  friend  and 
counsellor,  accomplishing  himself  for  this 
office  by  making  himself  thoroughly  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  field  of  home  as  well  as 
foreign  politics,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
never  flagged  in  the  endeavour  (which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  was  fully 
responded  to)  to  make  the  queen  thor- 
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oughly  understand  and  appreciate  the 
knowledge  afforded  and  the  counsel 
given,  so  that  those  two  great  ones  might 
think  and  act  in  complete  harmony  and 
unison.  Their  marriage  thus  formed 
such  a  union  as  is  rarely  met  with,  and 
can  only  be  rarely  met  with  —  the  pur- 
suits and  avocations  of  most  men  being 
such  as  their  wives  can  seldom  enter  in- 
to, or  deeply  sympathize  with. 

A  most  interesting  subject,  and  one 
which  is  sure  to  attract  the  notice  of  all 
classes  of  readers,  is  the  relation  between 
the  prince  consort  and  the  queen's  min- 
isters, as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  this 
work.  Tlfe  shrewd  political  observers  of 
that  time  must,  no  doubt,  have  perceived 
and  commented  upon  the  difficulty  of 
the  position.  The  prince  consort  was  a 
great  personage  —  naturally  a  very  potent 
personage  —  but  yet  having  no  distinctly 
recognized  place  in  the  constitution. 
The  prince  thoroughly  understood  this 
anomaly,  and,  by  his  great  tact,  turned  an 
anomalous  position  into  a  highly  honour- 
able and  most  useful  one. 

Doubtless  with  regard  to  the  queen's 
ministers,  this  relation  between  them  and 
the  prince  consort  must  sometimes  have 
begun  with  a  little  feeling  of  fear  on  their 
part  lest  there  should  be  any  interference 
on  his,  which  might  prove  a  hindrance  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  If  any 
such  fear,  however,  existed,  it  was  very 
soon  dispelled ;  and  the  pages  of  this 
volume  abound  with  expressions  showing 
the  entire  confidence  with  which  his  wis- 
dom and  behaviour  inspired  successive 
prime  ministers :  — 

Lord  Melbourne  cannot  satisfy  himself 
without  again  stating  to  your  Majesty  in  writ- 
ing what  he  had  the  honour  of  saving  to  your 
Majesty  respecting  his  Royal  Highness  the 
prince.  Lord  Melbourne  has  formed  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  Royal  Highness's  judgment, 
temper,  and  discretion,  and  he  cannot  but  feel 
a  great  consideration  and  security  in  the  re- 
flection that  he  leaves  your  Majesty  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which  your  Majesty  has  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  such  advice  and  assistance. 
Lord  Melbourne  feels  certain  that  your  Maj- 
esty cannot  do  better  than  have  recourse  to  it 
whenever  it  is  needed,  and  rely  upon  it  with 
confidence. 

Since  the  change  of  ministry,  the  prince  had 
devoted  himself  more  closely  than  before  to 
the  politics  of  the  dav.  In  this  he  was  encour- 
aged both  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen, who  were  soon  convinced,  as  Lord 
Xlelbourne  had  been,  that  her  Majestv  had  in 
him  an  adviser  whose  capacity  ancl  strong 
practical  judgment  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
mfinite  value  in  assisting  her  decisions.  Be- 


fore Baron  Stockmar  left  England  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bein^  told  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
how  ^eatly  both  ministers  were  gratified  to 
perceive  that  the  queen  leant  upon  the  prince's 
ludgment,  and  showed  an  obvious  desire  that 
he  should  share  her  duties.  It  gave  the 
prince.  Lord  Aberdeen  added,  the  moral 
status  and  influence  to  which  he  was  entitled ; 
and  they  had  also  remarked  with  pleasure  in 
their  dealings  with  him,  how  gently  he  exer- 
cised his  authority,  never  giving  a  decided 
opinion  on  any  point  without  previously  con- 
sulting the  queen.  They  thought  it  most 
desirable  that  the  prince  should  occupy  this 
position,  and,  as  it  was  with  the  fall  concur- 
rence of  the  queen,  it  could  be  open  to  no 
possible  objection. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  says  Lord  Kin^sdown  in 
his  unpublished  *'  Recollections  of  his  Life  at 
the  Bar  and  in  Parliament,"  p.  130,  "when  he 
introduced  me  to  him  (the  prince)  in  1841, 
said  that  I  should  find  him  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  young  men  I  had  ever  met  with." 
So,  he  adds,  it  proved.  "  His  aptitude  for 
business  was  wonderful ;  the  dullest  and  most 
intricate  matters  did  not  escape  or  weary  his 
attention ;  his  judgment  was  very  good ;  his 
readiness  to  listen  to  any  suggestions,  though 
against  his  own  opinions,  was  constant ;  and 
though  I  saw  his  temj>er  often  tried,  3ret  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  I  never  once  saw  it 
disturbed,  nor  witnessed  any  signs  of  impa* 
tience." 

And  it  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
with  words  of  the  deepest  regret,  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  prime  minis- 
ter when  the  prince  was  taken  from  us, 
confided  to  one  in  whom  he  habitually 
placed  confidence,  how  deeply  he  de- 
plored for  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the 
queen,  the  death  of  the  prince.  This  is 
the  more  worthy  of  record,  as  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  political  views  of  that 
prime  minister  and  of  the  prince  had 
occasionally  been  much  at  variance. 

Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  work 
before  us  bv  describing  some  one  section 
of  each  divfsion  of  labour  which  occupied 
the  time  and  thought  of  the  prince  and 
queen  during  that  part  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness's life  which  Mr.  Martin  has  already 
recorded. 

lu  the  course  of  this  narrative  there 
were  many  royal  visits  received  and  re- 
turned. Such  visits  are  not  without  con- 
siderable care  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  entertainers  ;  and  they  require  to  be 
managed  with  much  discretion.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  we  propose  to  give  an 
account  of  the  late  emperor  of  Russia's 
visit  to  the  queen. 

>^ain,  during  that  time  which  enters 
into  the  narrative  of  the  biographer  there 
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are  ministerial  crises  and  changes  of ' 
ministers.    We  propose  to  gjive  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  these,  which  may  serve 
as  a  type  of  the  conduct  of  the  queen  and 
the  prince  on  these  critical  occasions. 

Thirdly,  there  is  to  be  shown  the  in- 
terest which  the  prince  took  in  all  the 
social  afiPairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
encouragement  which  he  gave  to  art, 
science,  and  manufactures. 

To  commence  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia's  visit  to  the  queen.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  1844,  the  biographer  says  :  — 

The  qneen  and  prince  were  somewhat  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  intelligence  that  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  was  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
English  court,  and  might  be  daily  looked 
for.  ...  On  the  3rd  of  Tune  he  was  met  at 
the  Slough  Station  by  the  prince,  and  con- 
ducted by  him  to  the  castle.  The  emperor 
was  greatly  struck — as,  indeed,  who  is  not  ? 
—  by  the  beautv  and  magnificence  of  that  no- 
blest of  all  royal  residences ;  and  his  reception 
daring  the  five  days  of  his  stay  at  the  English 
court  impressed  him  with  the  conviction, 
which  be  repeatedly  expressed,  that  it  was 
conducted  on  the  noblest  scale  of  any  court  he 
had  seen.  Everything,  he  said,  appeared  to 
be  done  without  effort,  and  as  if  nothing  more 
than  ordinary  were  going  on. 

The  object  of  the  emperor  in  visiting  Eng- 
land was  no  doubt  mainly  political.  It  was 
an  excellent  thin^,  he  said  to  the  queen,  to  see 
now  and  then  with  one^s  own  eyes,  as  it  did 
not  do  always  to  trust  to  diplomatists  only. 
Such  meetings  begot  a  feeling  of  friendship 
and  interest,  and  more  could  be  done  in  a 
single  conversation  to  explain  one*s  feelings, 
views,  and  motives,  than  in  a  host  of  messages 
or  letters.  He  avoided  discussion  on  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Europe  with  the  queen, 
out  he  took  frequent  opportunities  of  going 
into  them  with  the  premier  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  also  with  Prince  Albert,  conversing 
at  all  times  with  the  greatest  apparent  unre- 
serve. In  all  his  conversations  he  professed 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  statesmen  at  the  head  of  English  affairs, 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  uprightness  and 
strictly  honourable  character  of  his  intentions. 

The  caution  of  the  prince  consort  is 
manifested  in  the  following  passage,  a 
caution  which  was  no  doubt  equally  exer- 
cised in  the  course  of  all  the  other  visits 
from  foreign  sovereigns  ;  — 

On  the  emperor  the  prince  produced  a  deep 
impression.  He  told  Lord  Aberdeen  he 
should  like  to  have  him  for  his  own  son.  In 
their  i>crsonal  communications  he  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  paid  him 
what  in  the  eniperor*s  opinion  was  probably 
the  highest  testimony  of  his  regard,  by  express- 
ing a  hoi>c,  that  they  might  one  day  meet  in 
the  field  of  battle  on  the  same  side.  The 


'  prince  was  on  the  point  of  replying,  that  he 
trusted  they  might  never  see  any  interruption 
of  the  then  peaceful  state  of  Europe  ;  but  ai 
this  would  have  implied  disapproval  of  the 
policy,  which  seemed  to  assume  such  an  inter- 
ruption as  certain  to  take  place,  he  checked 
himself,  thinking  the  remark  might  be  taken 
amiss. 

Her  Majesty,  in  a  letter  to  King  Leo- 
pold, marked  by  the  incisive  perception 
and  graphic  force  which  her  Majesty 
brings  to  all  her  descriptions  of  men  and 
thinp,  gives  her  account  of  this  visit  of 
the  late  emperor  of  Russia  :  — 

I  will  now  (having  told  all  that  has  passed) 
give  you  my  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  may  sayar^  Albert's  also.  I  was 
extremely  against  the  visit,  fearing  the  gim 
and  bustle,  and  even  at  first  I  did  not  feel  at 
all  to  like  it ;  but  by  living  in  the  same  house 
together  quietly  ana  unrestrainedly  (and  this 
Albert,  and  with  great  truth,  says,  is  the  great 
advantage  of  these  visits,  that  I  not  only  see 
these  great  people,  but  know  them),  I  got  to 
know  the  emperor  and  he  to  know  me.  There 
is  much  about  him  which  I  cannot  help  liking, 
and  I  think  his  character  is  one  which  should 
be  understood,  and  looked  upon  for  once  as  it 
is.  He  is  stern  and  severe,  with  strict  prin- 
ciples of  dtUy  which  nothing  on  earth  will 
make  him  change.  Very  clever  I  do  not  think 
him,  and  his  mind  is  not  a  cultivated  one. 
His  education  has  been  neglected.  Politics 
and  military  concerns  are  the  only  things  he 
takes  great  interest  in  ;  the  arts  and  all  softer 
occupations  he  does  not  care  for ;  but  he  is 
sincere,  I  am  certain  —  sincere  even  in  his 
most  despotic  acts — from  a  sense  that  it  is 
the  only  way  to  govern.  He  is  not,  I  am  sure, 
aware  of  the  dreadful  cases  of  individual  mis- 
ery which  he  so  often  causes  ;  for  I  can  see, 
by  various  instances,  that  he  is  kept  in  utter 
ignorance  of  many  things  which  his  people 
carry  out  in  most  corrupt  ways,  while  he  thinks 
he  IS  extremely  just.  He  thinks  of  general 
measures,  but  does  not  look  into  details ;  and 
I  am  sure  much  never  reaches  his  ears,  and, 
as  you  observe,  how  can  it  ? 

He  asked  for  nothing  whatever  —  has  merely 
expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  us,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
others — only  let  things  remain  as  they  are. 
He  is  very  much  alarmed  about  the  East,  and 
about  Austria.  ...  He  is,  I  should  say,  too 
frank,  for  he  talks  so  openly  before  people, 
which  he  should  not  do,  and  with  difficulty 
restrains  himself.  His  anxiety  to  be  be- 
lieved is  very  greats  and  I  must  say  his  per- 
sonal promises  I  am  inclined  to  believe.  Then 
his  feelings  are  very  strong.  He  feels  kind- 
ness deeply,  —  and  his  love  for  his  wife 
and  children,  and  for  all  children,  is  very 
great  He  has  a  strong  feeling  for  domestic 
life,  saying  to  me,  when  our  children  were  in 
the  room,  *'l^oiit\  les  doitx  moments  de  mtre 
vie  I "   One  can  see  by  the  way  he  takes  ihem 
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op  and  plays  with  them,  that  he  is  very  fond 
of  children. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  emperor's 
visit,  he  spoke  in  the  highest  praise  of 
the  prince  consort  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
saying  he  wished  "every  prince  in  Ger- 
many had  as  much  ability  and  sense." 

Her  Majesty,  in  her  letter  to  King 
Leopold,  makes  the  following  important 
remark :  — 

I  hope  that  you  will  persuade  the  king 
(Louis  Philippe)  to  come  all  the  same  in  Sep- 
tember. Our  motives  and  politics  are,  not  to 
be  exclusive,  but  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all 
—  and  why  should  we  not?  We  make  no 
secret  of  it 

It  was  with  such  feelings  that  the  royal 
pair  exercised  their  hospitality  towards 
all  foreign  sovereigns. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
some  political  events  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  the  principal  person  concerned, 
and  as  regards  which  it  is  to  be  seen 
what  support  and  comfort  he  derived 
from  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort. 
But  before  doing  so,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  say,  that  nothing  can  give  a  higher 
idea  of  the  principles  which  governed  the 
relation  of  the  crown  to  its  ministers 
after  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  than 
what  is  revealed  in  the  present  volume. 
Lord  Melbourne,  always  loyal  and  gen- 
erous, with  all  his  fatal  good-nature  and 
readiness  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  his 
party,  used  his  best  endeavours,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  smooth  the  way  for  those 
who  were  to  succeed  him  in  the  place  he 
had  so  long  occupied  as  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  crown.  Much  use  had 
been  made,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Tory 
party,  of  their  conduct  as  to  the  vote  on 
the  prince's  allowance,  and  other  matters, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  felt  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  away,  for  the  moment,  by  the 
passion  of  his  party,  and  that  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  apparent  hostility  to  the 
wishes  of  the  queen  and  the  interests  of 
the  prince  might  well  be  remembered  to 
his  prejudice.  But  however  well-founded 
such  apprehensions  might  have  been 
under  former  reigns,  the  spirit  which  now 
reigned  in  the  palace  was  such  as  quickly 
to  put  all  such  apprehensions  to  rest. 
This  is  very  clear  from  what  Mr.  Martin 
tells  us  (p.  ii8),  and  his  statement  we  are 
in  a  position  to  corroborate  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  to  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel 
more  than  once  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 


Peel  used  to  say,  that  he  had  felt  no  slight 
embarrassment  on  first  coming  into  official 
contact  with  the  prince,  for  the  fact  was  pain* 
fully  present  to  his  mind,  that  the  serious  cur- 
tailment of  the  prince's  income  was  maiolj 
due  to  the  promment  support  which  he  had 
given  to  Colonel  Sibthorp's  motion  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  was,  therefore,  not  a  liiile 
touched  to  find  that  not  a  shade  of  personal 
soreness  could  be  traced  in  the  prince's  de- 
meanour. On  the  contrary,  his  communica- 
tions were  of  that  frank  and  cordial  character 
which  at  once  placed  the  minister  at  his  ease, 
and  made  him  feel  assured  that  not  only  was 
no  grudge  entertained,  but  that  he  might 
count  thenceforth  on  being  treated  as  a  friend. 

And  as  a  friend  he  was  from  that  hour 
welcomed  and  trusted  ;  and  when  he  was 
struck  down  in  1850,  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  ripened  intellectual  strength  and  in- 
fluence, none  mourned  his  loss  more 
truly  than  the  queen  and  prince,  whom 
he  had  felt  an  embarrassment  in  ap- 
proaching. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Martin  is 
not  a  master  of  brevity,  for,  though  these 
events  are  narrated  in  his  work  with  suf- 
ficient fulness  and  admirable  clearness, 
we  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  condens- 
ing his  account,  and  must  often  let  the 
author  speak  for  himself.  It  was  after  a 
tour  in  Germany  undertaken  bv  the  queen 
and  the  prince,  which  had  afforded  both 
of  them  great  delight,  that  they  returned 
to  encounter  a  very  disastrous  state  of 
things  at  home  :  — 

The  state  of  affairs  at  home  had  not  im* 
proved  within  the  last  six  weeks.  The  rain, 
which  had  pursued  the  royal  tourists  on  the 
Rhine,  had  for  many  weeks,  amidst  thunder 
and  storm,  deluged  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
British  islands,  and  serious  fears  for  the  crops 
had  spread  from  the  farmers  to  the  statesmen, 
whose  anxieties  such  an  event  was  so  much 
calculated  to  increase.  A  new  and  terrible 
feature  of  apprehension  was  added  in  the  re- 
ports which  continued  to  crowd  in  upon  them 
of  a  strange  blight  which  threatened  wholly  to 
destroy  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  to  pro- 
duce serious  ravages  in  England  and  Scot- 
land also,  where,  if  less  relied  upon  by  the 
population  as  a  staple  of  food,  it  was  an  im- 
portant source  of  wealth  to  the  farmers.  la 
the  prince's  journal  for  October,  entry  upon 
entry  tells  of  the  prevailing  anxiety,  which 
culminates  in  the  beginning  of  October  in  the 
words  :  "  Very  bad  news  from  Ireland  — fears 
of  a  famine."  A  crisis  of  the  gravest  moment 
was  at  hand,  which  had  to  be  grappled  with 
firmly  and  at  once.  Cabinet-councils  were 
called,  and  four  of  these  held  in  one  week 
early  in  November,  "agitated  England,  per- 
plexed the  sagacious  Tuileries,  and  disturbed 
even  the  serene  intelligence  of  the  profound 
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Mctternich."  What  engaged  their  delibera 
tions  could  be  no  secret  to  the  outside  world 
The  free-trade  party  saw  in  the  disaster  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  country  an  auxiliary  more 
potent  than  the  best  eloquence  of  their  best 
speakers;  and  protectionists,  who  had  long 
seen  that  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  they  must  not 
look  as  a  leader,  watched  with  apprehension 
for  his  next  move  in  a  policy  which  they  must 
have  for  some  time  foreseen  could  only  result 
in  the  abolition  of  the  protective  duties  on 
com. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  at  first  been  in- 
clined to  submit  to  her  Majesty  an  order 
in  council  "at  once  throwing  open  the 
ports  and  trusting  to  Parliament  for  an 
indemnity."  He  must,  however,  have 
been  overruled  by  his  colleagues,  for  Par- 
liament was  not  called  together,  as  had 
been  the  general  expectation,  but  was 
prorogued. 

Mr.  Martin  notices  that,  at  that  time, 
the  Whigs,  at  least  the  Whig  leaders,  had 
also  changed  their  views  on  the  subject 
of  protection.  But,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
position  of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Whigs  in  respect  to  this  question,  all-im- 
portant at  the  time.  The  Whigs  were 
not  hampered  by  pledges  to  uphold  pro- 
tection—  pledges  on  the  faith  of  which 
their  rivals  had  been  placed  in  power. 
Then  came  Lord  John  Russell's  famous 
Edinburgh  letter,  dated  22nd  November, 
1845,  in  which  he  said,  "  It  is  no  longer 
worth  while  to  contend  for  a  fixed  duty. 
The  Imposition  of  any  duty  at  present, 
without  a  provision  for  its  extinction  in 
a  short  period,  would  but  prolong  a  contest 
already  sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity 
and  discontent." 

The  effect  of  this  letter  was,  no  doubt, 
very  great,  but  it  is  probable  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  determination  was  not  much 
influenced  by  it,  and  had  been  resolved 
upon  in  his  own  mind  before.  To  so 
shrewd  a  man  his  position  for  some  time 
must  necessarily  have  appeared  untena- 
ble. As  our  author  says,  "  A  minister, 
whose  judgment  went  along  with  the  pol- 
icy announced  by  his  adversary,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  provide  for  him  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  it  out." 

Accordingly,  on  tlie  5th  December,  he 
placed  his  resignation  in  her  Majesty's 
hands.  How  it  was  received  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  Me- 
moirs "  will  show  :  — 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  with  her 
Majesty,  which  took  place  after  my  arrival  at 
Osborne  on  the  sth  of  December,  I  trust  that 
I  satisfied  the  queen  that  I  was  influenced  by 


considerations  of  the  public  interest,  and  not 
by  the  fear  of  responsibility  or  of  reproach,  in 
humbly  tendering  my  resignation  of  office. 
Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accept  it  with 
marks  of  confidence  and  approbation  which, 
however  gratifying,  made  it  a  very  painful  act 
to  replace  in  her  Majesty's  hands  the  trust  she 
had  confided  in  me. 

I  will  not  say  more  than  that  the  generous 
support  which  I  had  uniformly  received  from 
her  Majesty  and  from  the  prince,  and  all  that 
passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement, 
made  an  impression  on  my  heart  that  can 
never  be  effaced.  I  could  not  sav  less  than 
this  without  doing  violence  to  feelings  of 
grateful  and  dutiful  attachment  —  Sir  H, 
Peers  Memoirs^  vol  ii.  p.  222. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  then  summoned 
from  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  queen,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry.  This  proved  at  once  to  be  no 
easy  task :  — 

Lord  John  Russell  had  from  the  first  antici- 
pated failure  as  by  no  means  unlikely,  and  he 
had  toldiier  Majesty  that  in  such  an  event  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  nave  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing on  the  government.  But  not  the  less  severe 
was  the  strain  upon  that  statesman's  courage 
and  loyalty  when  appealed  to  by  his  sovereifjn 
to  resume  the  helm  of  affairs.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  year  had  taught  him  what  he 
must  be  prepared  to  face  in  the  coolness  of 
former  friends,  the  grudging  supp>ort  of  un- 
willing adherents,  and  the  rancour  of  disap- 
pointed political  antagonists.  Very  signifi- 
cant is  tne  brief  record  in  the  prince's  diary 
of  what  occurred  :  —  **  Sir  Robert  Peel  comes 
down  in  the  afternoon,  is  very  much  agitated, 
but  declares  that  he  will  not  desert  the  queen, 
and  will  undertake  the  government" 

The  biographer  comments  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  his  private  feelings  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  must  have  made  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  And,  indeed,  noth- 
ing can  well  be  more  painful  for  a  high- 
minded  man  than,  as  the  leader  of  a 
party,  to  have  adopted  some  distinct  line 
of  policy  on  some  verv  important  ques- 
tion, thereby  largely  pledging  both  him- 
self and  his  followers,  and  then  turning 
suddenly  round  and  saying,  "We  are  in 
the  wrong,  and  our  adversaries  in  the 
right"  Sir  Robert  Peel's  very  sensitive 
nature  must  have  made  this  confession 
doubly  distressing  to  him.  And  then, 
when  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  leader  is  not  only 
compelled  to  retract  his  opinions,  but  to 
take  action  upon  the  contrary  opinions, 
the  painfulnessof  his  position  rises  to  its 
utmost  height,  and  every  generous  mind, 
not  under  the  immediate  sway  of  party 
politics,  must  feel  deeply  for  him  and 
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with  him.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the 
queen  and  the  prince  consort :  — 

They  had  been  long  accustomed,  [writes 
our  author,]  to  admire  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
those  about  him,  for  thinking  only  of  what 
was  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  with 
little  care  whether  it  was  good  for  his  party  or 
not  But  in  this  most  trying  hour  they  felt 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  he  had  shown 
himself  "a  man  of  unbounded  loyalty,  cour- 
age, patriotism,  and  high-mindcdness."  These 
are  her  Majesty's  words,  writing  two  doys 
after  his  resumption  of  office.  **  His  conduct 
towards  us,"  she  adds,  "  has  been,  I  might  say, 
almost  'chivalrous.'  I  nevei^ave  seen  him 
so  excited  and  so  determined,  and  such  a  good 
cause  must  succeed." 

Entertaining  such  views  of  the  minister  and 
of.  the  situation,  the  result  of  the  ministerial 
crisis  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying 
to  the  queen  and  prince.  "  We  are  seeUnfroli 
(glad  in  soul),  as  they  say  in  Coburg,"  the 
prince  writes  to  his  step-mother  (35th  Decem- 
ber), "or  still  more  frequently  pa«a  fidel  (in 
hip;h  glee),  that  we  have  survived  a  ministerial 
crisis  of  fourteen  days'  duration,  and  are  now 
standing  exactly  where  we  stood  before  — 
upon  our  feet,  whereas  during  the  crisis  we 
were  very  nearly  standing  on  our  heads." 

Our  object  in  quoting  the  foregoing 
narrative,  is  to  show  the  support  and  en- 
couragement given  by  her  Majesty  and 
by  the  prince  consort  to  the  queen's 
prime  minister.  And  this  support  was 
not  given  to  that  prime  minister  only,  but 
also  to  preceding  and  successive  minis- 
ters. 

It  now  remains  that  we  should  speak  in 
detail  of  the  prince  consort's  love  oh  art,- 
and  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  to 
his  adopted  country  by  the  promotion  of 
art.  The  constant  labours  of  his  very 
laborious  life  prevented  that  continuous 
self-culture  in  art,  to  which  he  would 
otherwise,  doubtless,  have  devoted  him- 
self. Our  author  tells  us  "  that,  both  in 
painting  and  in  musical  composition, 
he  had  acquired  considerable  technical 
skill ;  and  in  the  etcher's  art  the  queen 
and  himself  found  adelightful  occupation 
for  their  scanty  leisure.  To  sing  and  play 
too:elher  was  also  one  of  their  constant 
recreations.  To  the  prince  music  was, 
at  all  times,  a  source  of  supreme  delight 
—  an  element  in  which  the  hindrances 
and  disappointments,  and  shortcomings 
of  life  were  forgotten."    Mr.  Martin  has 

fiven  us,  in  **  Extracts  from  Letters  of 
ady  Lyttleton's,"  a  vivid  idea  of  the  poet- 
ical power  which  the  prince  threw  into 
his  playing  of  the  orfl:an,  —  "  the  eloquent 
exponent/'  as  Mr.  Martin  assures  us  it 


was,  of  his  thoughts  and  fancies."  And 
many  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present  at  the  private  concerts  ia 
the  palace  will  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
following  picture  of  the  prince  ia  his  later 
years :  — 

He  would  often  stand  apart  in  the  drawing- 
room,  while  some  great  work  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn  was  being  performed, 
wrapt  in  reverie,  but  with  a  look  m  his  face 
which  those  could  best  understand  who  knew 
by  it,  that  the  pressure  on  a  brain  often  too 
severely  taxed  was  for  the  moment  removed. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  marriag^e  the 
prince  was  called  upon  to  take  a  public 
part  in  the  promotion  of  that  art  which 
he  so  greatly  loved  :  — 

As  the  prince's  devotion  to  art  soon  became 
known,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  its  encouragement  before  the 
public.  So  early  as  March  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Ancient  Concerts, 
and  directed  his  first  concert  in  this  capacity 
on  the  29th  of  April.  His  selection  of  the 
music  for  the  occasion  was  made  with  great 
care,  and  he  attended  an  elaborate  rehearsal 
of  it  with  the  queen  two  days  before.  This 
concert  has  peculiar  interest  as  the  first  of  a 
very  remarkable  series  directed  by  the  prince, 
which,  with  what  was  done  by  him  elsewhere, 
gave  a  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  classical 
musiq,  and  of  musical  art  generally  in  England, 
that  has  been  of  the  highest  value  in  raising 
the  public  taste. 

A  much  wider  sphere  of  action  in  re- 
spect to  art  was  to  be  opened  to  the 
prince  consort  in  the  succeeding  year 
1841  :  — 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  after 
the  instalment  of  his  ministry,  was  to  suggest 
that  the  prince,  whose  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge in  art  and  science  was  by  this  time  gen- 
erally known,  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  royal  commission  to  enquire  whether  advan- 
tage might  not  be  taken  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  original  commission  included  a  very 
remarkable  array  of  names :  — 

In  May  1844,  the  names  of  Lord  Mahon  and 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  were  added 
by  a  supplementary  commission.  "To  mc 
personally,"  the  prince  writes  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (4th  April,  1844),  in  answer  to  his  letter 
suggesting  this  addition  to  the  stren-rth  of  the 
commission,  "their  addition  would  be  very 
gratifying,  as  these  sittings  (besides  the  inter- 
est of  the  subject  itself)  give  mi  an  ajrecaWe 
opportunity,  which  otherwise  I  shojld  not 
hive,  to  get  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
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of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day  without  reference  to  politics." 

The  secretary  to  this  commission  was 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Eastlake.. 
He  met  the  prince  possessed  with  the 
then  prevalent  but  utterly  groundless 
idea  that  the  prince  would  entertain  some 
peculiar  favour  for  his  own  countrymen, 
as  it  was  not  then  generally  known,  as  it  is 
now,  how  completely  naturalized  in  heart 
and  soul  the  prince  was ;  and  that  there 
was  nobody  more  thoroughly  devoted  to 
British  interests  and  to  British  welfare 
than  himself.  This  kind  of  error  is  not 
confined  to  the  British  people,  though 
they  have  often  been  especially  accused 
of  it.  In  the  history  of  all  nations  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  foreigner  is,  for  a  time, 
suspect,  although  it  may  be  shown  from 
history  (from  that  of  Spain  especially) 
that  the  foreigner  has  often  exceeded  the 
native  in  his  devotion  to  the  country  of 
his  adoption.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  man- 
ifested, in  the  course  of  this  interview, 
the  spirit  and  the  good  sense  which 
might  be  expected  from  so  eminent  a 
man.  "I  listened  to  his  (the  prince's) 
plans,  and  made  objections  where  I 
thought  it  necessary.  Two  or  three 
times  I  quite  forgot  who  he  was,  he  talked 
so  naturally,  and  argued  so  fairly." 

Sir  Charles,  who  was  afterwards  much 
in  contact  with  the  prince,  and  also  saw 
not  a  little  of  the  queen,  must  have  often 
rebuked  himself  at  the  surprise  he  felt 
that  a  prince  should  talk  so  naturally, 
and  argue  so  fairly.  In  other  courts,  and 
in  our  own  in  a  former  day,  such  a  feel- 
ing would  have  been  not  only  natural, 
but  more  than  justified.  The  earthly 
Jove's  hand  would  grasp  the  thunderbolts 
on  the  slightest  indication  that  his  su- 
premacy in  knowledge  and  wisdom  was 
questioned,  and  his  talk  would  be  of  the 
character  of  "thunder,  nothing  but 
thunder."  But  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  converse  with  either  her 
Majesty  or  the  prince,  must  soon  have 
been  made  to  feel  that  they  welcomed  in 
others  the  simplicity,  the  directness,  the 
frankness  which  are  conspicuous  in  them- 
selves. This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  prince,  who  had  a  singular  delight  in 
what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  good 
talk,  and  who  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life  is  to 
hear  a  long  course  of  good  argument. 
The  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Collection  of  the  Prince's  Speeches  "  Cor- 
roborates this  statement.  **  In  serious 
conversation,"  he  says,  **  the  prince  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  man  of  his  day.  He 
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was  a  very  sincere  person  in  his  way  of 
talking;  so  that,  when  he  spoke  at  all 
upon  any  subject,  he  never  played  with 
it ;  he  never  took  one  side  of  a  question 
because  the  person  he  was  conversing  with 
had  taken  the  other ;  and,  in  fact,  earnest 
discussion  was  one  of  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ments. He  was  very  patient  in  bearing 
criticism  and  contradiction  ;  and,  indeed, 
rather  liked  to  be  opposed,  so  that  from 
opposition  he  might  elicit  truth,  which 
was  always  his  first  object." 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake  now  thought  that 
the  moment  bad  come  when  he  must  make 
a  stand  against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
artists.  Had  his  Royal  Highness  insist- 
ed upon  this,  Sir  Charles  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  resign  his  secretaryship. 
We  must  now  give  his  own  words  :  — 

I  almost  said  as  much  by  observing  that  I 
was  irrevocablv  committed  on  that  point  h} 
my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  late  com- 
mittee. Prince  Albert  said  he  knew  I  was, 
for  he  had  read  that  letter.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  he  quite  agreed  with  me.  I  then 
said  I  saw  no  objection  to  English  artists* 
who  mi^ht  be  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  considerable  works,  employing  Germans 
under  them.  To  my  agreeable  surprise  Prince 
Albert  would  not  even  admit  that  this  was 
necessary,  for  he  said  he  was  convinced  that 
in  all  that  related  to  practical  dexterity,  whicU 
was  the  department  m  which  it  was  assumed 
that  some  instruction  (for  fresco)  would  be 
necessary,  the  English  were  particularly  skil- 
ful. He  observed  that  in  all  mere  mechanism 
the  English  generally  surpassed  all  other  na- 
tions. He  gave  several  instances,  and  among 
•others  said,  **  Even  to  the  varnish  on  coaches, 
it  is  surprising  how  much  more  perfect  the 
English  practice  is  than  that  one  sees,  on  the 
Continent" 

On  this  Mr.  Martin  notes :  — 

The  prince,  it  is  well  known,  was  particu- 
larly observant  of  the  materials  used  in  man- 
ufacture, and  of  their  special  cpalities,  and 
often  surprised  people  by  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  technicalities  of  their  own  craft. 
We  are  able,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Port- 
man,  to  cite  the  following  striking  instance  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  in  a  matter 
purely  technical  When  at  Salisbury,.in  1857, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Show»  the  prince  visited  the  Cathe- 
dral Cfhapter-house,  the  restoration,  of  which 
was  then  nearly  completed.  The  prince  ad- 
mired the  work,  but  observed  to  Lord  Port- 
man,  wha  attended  him,  that  the  paint  used 
was  of  the  wrone  kind,  **  and  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  fall  off  in  flakes."  A  friend  of 
Lord  Portman*s  visiting  the  Chapter-house 
in  July,  1870,  found  the  walls  in  great  disor- 
der, a  part  of  the  paint  falling,  away  preciseljr 
as  the  prince  had  foretold. 
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The  prince's  attention  was  not  merely 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of  art, 
according  to  the  common  but  restricted 
use  of  that  word,  which  is  mostly  em- 
ployed to  signify  works  of  sculpture,  of 
painting,  and  of  music.  His  attention 
was  not  the  less  directed,  and  was  not 
the  less  usefully  employed,  in  visiting 
and  encouraging  whatever  of  skill  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  great  centres  of  commerce 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Martin  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  the  prince's  visit  to  Liv- 
erpool :  — 

Not  a  point  was  lost  to  his  observation. 
**  He  had  often  heard,"  was  his  remark  to  Mr. 
Bramley  Moore,  the  chairman  of  the  Liver- 
pool Dock-Committee,  who  attended  him,  "  of 
the  greatness  of  Liverpool,  but  the  reality  far 
exceeded  his  expectations."  After  opening 
the  dock  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  prince 
brought  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hosts  to  a 
climax  by  proposing  at  the  dijeuner  which 
followed,  **  Prosperity  to  British  Commerce." 
The  princess  dock,  the  largest  in  the  port, 
was  then  inspected ;  visits  were  paid  to  the 
South  Corporation  and  Bluecoat  Schools,  and 
a  careful  survey  was  made  of  the  St.  Georffe's 
Hall,  with  which  considerable  progress  had 
been  made.  Mr.  Elmes,  the  architect,  found 
to  his  delight  that  every  architectural  feature 
of  novelty  or  importance,  which  he  would 
have  wished  to  be  noticed,  was  appreciated 
and  commented  on  by  the  prince.  At  the 
docks  and  warehouses  it  had  been  the  same. 
The  dock-engineer,  Mr.  Jesse  Hartley,  a  man 
of  the  first  eminence  in  his  profession,  was  at 
once  surprised  and  gratifiea  by  the  technical 
knowledge  of  hydraulic  engineering  shown  by 
the  prince. 

So  close  and  practical  [says  Mr.  Martin] 
was  the  prince's  interest  in  the  details  of  the 
work,  that  he  requested  that  a  sample  of  the 
granite-rubble  masonry  used  in  the  docks,  by 
the  excellence  of  which  he  had  been  struck, 
might  be  sent  up  to  him  at  Windsor  Castle. 
These  details  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  an  intimate  of 
both  Mr.  Elmes  and  Mr.  Hartley,  from  whom 
he  received  them  at  the  time.  "  Sl  George's 
'  Hall,"  Mr.  Rawlinson  writes,  "is  a  noble 
monument  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  young 
and  gifted  architect  The  Liverpool  docks 
are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  hydraulic 
engineering  in  the  world.  The  prince  was  at 
home  with  such  men  amidst  such  works.  To 
an  architect  he  could  talk  as  an  architect ;  to 
an  engineer,  as  an  engineer ;  to  a  painter,  as 
a  painter ;  to  a  sculptor,  as  a  sculptor  ;  to  a 
chemist,  as  a  chemist ;  and  so  through  all  the 
branches  of  engineering,  architecture,  art,  and 
science." 

The  further  development  of  the  prince 
consort's  incessant  labours  to  promote  ] 
the  best  interests  of  art,  science,  and 
manufactures,  will  be  seen  in  the  remain- 


ing portion  of  his  "Life,"  which  Mr. 
Martin  has  yet  to  publish.  But  enough 
has  already  been  stated  to  prove  that, 
from  the  prince's  first  coming  to  Eng- 
land, up  to  the  time  at  which  the  present 
narrative  ends,  he  did  not  fail  to  be  a 
most  attentive  observer  of  all  that  was 
going  on  in  these  great  departments  of 
labour,  and  to  renoer  his  aid  and  sym- 
pathy to  all  good  efforts  made  in  that,  or 
indeed  in  any  worthy  direction. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  of  the  prince,  as  it  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he 
did  not  care  for  those  works  only  in  which 
he  himself  took  an  active  part.  It  is 
mentioned  that  — 

He  loved  to  ride  through  all  the  districts  of 
London  where  building  and  improvements  were 
in  progress,  more  especially  when  they  were 
such  as  would  conduce  to  the  health  or  recrea- 
tion of  the  working-classes ;  and  few,  if  any, 
knew  so  well,  or  took  such  interest  as  he  did, 
in  all  that  was  being  done,  at  any  distance, 
east,  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  great  dty  — 
from  Victoria  Park  to  Battersea — from  the 
Regent's  Park  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  far 
beyond.  **  He  would  frequently  return,"  the 
queen  says,  *'  to  luncheon  at  a  g^at  pace,  and 
would  always  come  through  the  queen's  dress- 
ing-room, where  she  generally  was  at  that 
time,  with  that  bright  loving  smile  with  which 
he  ever  greeted  her;  telling  where  he  hid 
been  —  what  new  buildings  he  "had  s«en  — 
what  studios,  &c.,  he  h^  visited.  Riding 
for  mere  riding's  sake  he  disliked,  and  said: 
Es  ennuyirt  mich  so,  (It  bores  me  so.) " 

From  a  work  so  comprehensive  and 
varied  as  this  is,  it  is  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine what  passages  to  select,  in  order  to  | 
give  the  best  idea  of  what  the  reader  will 
find  in  it  most  worthy  of  notice.    But  we  I 
cannot  go  wrong  in  calling  attention  to 
some  of  the  prince's  remarkable  expres- 
sions of  opinion  which  are  scattered  | 
through  the  book. 

In  a  memorandum  by  the  prince,  which 
he  gave  to  Lord  John  Russell,  on  Italian 
affairs,  there  is  the  following  pregnant 
and  judicious  passage:  those  of  our 
readers  who  recollect  the  political  events 
of  the  day  (1847)  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  occasion  referred  to  by  the 
prince :  — 

What  will  be  Lord  Minto*s  position  at 
Rome  ?  Will  he  be  a  minister  accredited  to 
the  pope,  or  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  ? 
He  will  be  opposed  by  the  Corps  Diplomatique, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  Austrian  ambassador 
is  supreme,  who  will  be  supported  (if  only 
underhand)  by  his  French  colleague.  These 
'two  KTcat  Catholic  powers  have  means  in 
their  hands  to  influence  the  Vatican,  which  we 
cannot  dream  of  competing  with.   The  proba- 
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bility  is  that  Lord  Minto  will  have  very  little 
real  influence,  and  will  be  made  responsible 
for  every  act  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  of 
which  he  may  have  been  totally  ignorant 

These  are  surely  very  wise  suggestions, 
and  very  remarkable  as  coming  from  a 
young  man  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Lord  John  Russell  assured  her 
Majesty,  that  the  views  expressed  in  the 
memorandum  entirely  coincided  with  the 
course  of  conduct  which  Lord  Palmerston 
and  himself  had  agreed  to  recommend  to 
the  queen. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Lord  John 
upon  the  same  subject  the  prince  ob- 
serves :  — 

England  has,  by  her  own  energies  and  the 
fortunate  circumstances  in  which  she  has 
been  placed,  acquired  a  start  in  civilization, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  over  all  other  countries. 
Her  popular  institutions  are  most  developed 
and  perfected,  and  she  has  run  through  a 
development  which  the  other  countries  will 
yet  in  succession  have  to  pass  through.  Eng- 
land's mission,  duty,  and  interest  is,  to  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  diffusion  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  attainment  of  liberty.  Let  her 
mode  of  acting,  however,  be  ihat  of  fostering 
and  protecting  every  effort  made  by  a  State  to 
advance  in  that  direction,  but  not  of  impress- 
ing upon  any  State  an  advance  which  is  not 
the  result  ot  its  own  impulse.  Civilization 
and  liberal  institutions  must  be  of  organic 
growth  and  of  national  development,  if  they 
are  to  prosper  and  lead  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  Any  stage  in  that  development 
missed,  any  jump  made  in  it,  is  sure  to  lead  to 
confusion,  and  to  retard  that  very  develop- 
ment which  we  desire.  Institutions  not  answer- 
ing the  state  of  society  for  which  they  are 
intended  must  work  ill,  even  if  these  institu- 
tions should  be  better  than  the  state  that 
society  is  in.  Let  England,  therefore,  be  care- 
ful (in  her  zeal  for  progress)  not  to  push  any 
nation  beyond  its  own  march,  and  not  to  im- 
pcse  upon  any  nation  what  that  nation  does 
not  itself  produce ;  but  let  her  declare  herself 
the  protector  and  friend  of  all  States  engaged 
in  progress,  and  let  them  acquire  that  confi- 
dence m  England  that  she  will,  if  necessary, 
defend  them  at  her  own  risk  and  expense. 
This  will  give  her  the  most  povyerful  moral 
position  that  any  country  ever  maintained. 

To  the  same  effect  the  prince  wrote  on 
another  occasion :  — 

We  are  frequently  inclined  to  plunge  States 
into  constitutional  reforms  towards  which 
they  have  no  inclination.  This  I  hold  to  be 
quite  wrong  {vide  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece), 
although  it  is  Lord  Palmerston's  hobby ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  maintain  that  England's 
true  position  is  to  be  the  defence  and  support 
{die  Schutt'Machi)  of  States,  whose  independ- 


ent development  is  sought  to  be  impeded  from 
without 

Again,  with  what  sagacity  and  boldness 
the  prince  comments,  in  a  letter  to  Baron 
Stockmar,  upon  the  king  of  Prussia's 
speech. 

"  I  have  to-day  read  with  alarm  the  king  of 
Prussia's  speech,  which  in  my  vile  word-for- 
word  translation  into  English  produces  a  truly 
strange  impression.  Those  who  know  and 
love  the  king  recognize  him  and  his  views  and 
feelings  in  every  word,  and  will  be  grateful  to 
him  for  the  frankness  with  which  he  expresses 
them  ;  but  if  we  put  ourselves  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  cold  critical  public,  our  heart  sinks. 
What  confusion  of  ideas  I  And  what  bold- 
ness in  a  king  to  speak  extempore ;  and  at 
such  a  moment,  and  at  such  length,  not  only 
to  touch  all  the  most  terrible  and  difficult 
topics,  but  to  plunge  into  them  slap-dash,  to 
call  God  to  witness,  to  promise,  threaten, 
protest,  &c" 

In  writing  to  Baron  Stockmar  a  few  days 
later  the  prince  remarks  on  two  qualities  in 
the  character  of  King  Frederick  William, 
which  were  soon  found  to  interfere  fatally  with 
his  powers  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  prac- 
tical politics. 

*•  The  king  lets  himself  be  misled  by  similes 
which  captivate  his  fancy,  which  he  carries 
out  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  and 
which  frequently  by  no  means  reflect  the  true 
state  of  things,  but  satisfy  because  they  are 
clever  and  suggestive  {^streich).  This  makes 
close  discussion  with  him  impossible." 

This  last  remark  of  the  prince  consort 
will  be  allowed  by  observant  men  to  be 
singularly  shrewd.  Most  of  the  greatest 
errors  in  the  world  find  a  large  support 
in  similes  which  captivate  the  fancy,  but 
do  not  serve  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing. 

His  character  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  is 
equally  striking :  — 

The  pope  is  the  counterpart  of  the  king  of 
Prussia:  ereat  impulsiveness,  half-digested 
political  ideas,  little  acuteness  of  intellect, 
with  a  great  deal  of  cultivated  intelligence 
{Geist),  and  accessibility  to  outward  influences. 
The  rock  on  which  both  split  is  the  belief  that 
they  can  set  their  subjects  in  motion,  and  keep 
the  direction  and  spread  of  the  movement 
entirely  in  their  own  hands ;  nay,  that  they 
alone  possess  the  rigAt  to  control  the  move- 
ment, because  it  emanates  from  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  cite  a  remark 
that  was  made  by  the  prince  consort, 
which  we  think,  though  it  is  not  of  a  po- 
litical or  diplomatic  nature,  deserves 
much  consideration  in  the  present  time. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  would  often  say. 
«  people  making  a  business  of  shooting,  and 
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going  out  for  the  whole  day.  I  like  it  as  an 
amusement  for  a  few  hours.  DU  Leute  hier 
(in  England)  wollen  ein  Geschaft  daraus 
machenJ'* 


We  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  that  Mr.  Theodore  Martia  had 
been  very  fortunate  in  having  to  portray 
the  life  of  one  who  was  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in,  and  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with,  most  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
time.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback 
against  which  the  author  has  had  to  con- 
tend. The  prince  consort*s  character  was 
of  that  tempered,  proportionate,  and  thor- 
oughly well-conditioned  nature,  which 
does  not  admit  of  any  of  those  violent 
contrasts  which  are  wont,  especially  at 
first  sight,  to  make  a  character  interest- 
ing. The  world  in  general  is  much  fas- 
cinated by  what  is  picturesque  in  charac- 
ter. A  hero  such  as  Cortes,  pious  and 
unscrupulous,  polite  and  cruel,  amiable 
and  fierce,  inevitably  amuses,  astonishes, 
and  attracts  us.  The  reader  likes  to 
read  about  these  stranee  contrasts,  and, 
perhaps,  plumes  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  it  he  has  not  the  greatness,  at  least 
he  has  not  the  inconsistency,  of  the  hero 
of  the  story. 

In  reality  there  was  something  in  the 
prince  consents  character  which  entirely 
relieved  its  noble  gravity  and  consistency. 
As  we  have  intimated  before,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  humorous  of  men  humor- 
ous in  contradistinction  to  witty ;  and 
the  kind  of  humour  was  peculiarly  British. 
It  pervaded  all  descriptions  he  gave  of 
anything  that  he  had  seen ;  it  was  lam- 
bent and  not  forked  ;  and  in  short  was  of 
the  kind  that  does  not  admit  of  repetition. 

Moreover,  as  the  prince  had  a  great 
dislike  to  giving  pain,  and  to  saying 
anything  that  was  ill-natured,  his  humour 
never  expressed  itself  in  those  short, 
sharp,  sayings,  which  are  easily  recol- 
lected and  readily  repeated.  Still,  this 
humorous  nature  of  the  prince  formed  a 
great  and  ever-present  relief  to  the  some- 
what stern  quality  of  virtue  which  was 
always  to  be  perceived  in  him  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  character. 

As  an  instance  of  this  sternness,  we 
may  mention  the  feelings  of  the  prince 
as  regards  the  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe 
in  the  disastrous  business  of  the  Span- 
ish marriages.   It  is  evident  that  the 

Sueen  was  inclined  to  forgive  that  con- 
uct;  but  the  prince  could  not,  feeling 
that  if  truth  had  deserted  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  ought  to  find  a  resting-place  in 
the  bosoms  of  kings." 


We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general 
review  of  this  important  and  sugge^tiTe 
work.  It  is,  however,  a  work  of  which 
extracts  give  but  a  faint  notion,  and  it 
must  be  read  throughout  before  a  just 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  continaoos 
labour,  of  the  strict  adherence  to  datj, 
and  of  the  exceeding  intelligence  devoted 
to  British  interests,  which  this  portion 
of  the  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort "  re- 
veals to  OS. 

We  have  not  dwelt  much  upon  tbe 
purely  domestic  details  which  are  de- 
scribed in  this  volume.  These  are,  how- 
ever, peculiarly  fascinating,  and,  through 
the  writer's  skill,  they  have  the  special 
charm  of  being  felt,  rather  than  insist- 
ed on.  Throughout  the  narrative  it  Is 
clearly  to  be  seen  that  the  prince  coo- 
sort  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father, 
and  a  kind  master  ;  such  a  man,  in  short, 
as  may  be  adopted  by  fathers  for  their 
own  model,  and  set  as  an  example  before 
their  sons. 

We  conj^ratulate  the  biographer  apoa 
the  conclusion  of  this  first  volume,  and 
look  forward  with  hopefulness  to  the  fu- 
ture volume  or  volumes,  with  which  he 
may  favour  us.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  help  remarking  upon  one  of  bis 
singular  merits  as  a  biographer,  namely, 
that  he  entirely  effaces  himself  in  his 
work,  and  that  the  reader  is  never  witb-| 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  life 
of  the  hero  by  any  prominence  of  the] 
personality  of  the  bio^jrapher.  It  is  only 
when  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  impres-| 
sion  as  to  the  prince,  his  character,  and 
influepce,  which  has  been  left  upon  ourj 
minds,  that  we  appreciate  the  skill  and 
artistic  reserve  which  have  produced  S3 
living  and  harmonious  a  picture  from  the 
complicated  materials  with  which  be  has 
had  to  deal. 


From  The  Conohill  Masmifr 
CHARLIA. 

I  HAD  fallen  ill  (very  injudiciously  fo^ 
my  own  comfort)  so  far  on  in  the  auturoi^ 
that,  when  I  was  ordered  to  the  sea,  tf 
northern  bathing-places  were  beginoi 
to  grow  empty.    "To  imbibe  iodine? 
said  my  doctor;  which  is  to  be  recoi 
mended  as  a  far  more  majestic  presci 
tion  than  that  of  merely  breathing  si 
air  ;  and  my  niece,  wlio  had  come  to 
help,  was  evidently  much  impre^ised,  ao 
respected  the  ailments  which  required 
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sradite  a  remedy  far  more  than  she  had 
^oe  before. 

She  was  a  widow,  with  three  young 
children,  and  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  give  her  two  little  girls  a  change  to  the 
ovely  spot  in  Wales  which  was  chosen 
13  oar  destination.  There  were  glorious 
Hews  of  blue  mountain  ranges,  and 
stretches  of  green  and  purple  sea  with 
jndlcss  varieties  of  colour,  for  us,  the 
elders;  sea-weeds  and  pebbles,  and 
plenty  of  shipping  to  delight  the  young 
)nes ;  and  drives  for  us  all,  as  I  began 
^adually  to  improve,  up  into  mountain 
;lens  and  green  lanes,  where  the  haw< 
horn  berries  were  as  red  as  the  fuchsias 
n  the  cottage-gardens.  Even  a  pass 
cvas  not  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  strong 
Does. 

Our  time  passed  very  pleasantly ;  the 
place  thinned  every  day,  but  this  was  no 
^ief  to  us.  The  smart  young  ladies  with 
indescribable  hats,  the  drabby  old  ones 
srith  trailing  gowns,  were  rather  amusing 
It  first  to  watch,  but  when  the  novelty 
MTore  off  of  their  garments,  fearful  and 
ironderful  to  behold  in  combinations  of 
colours  and  shape,  and  of  the  jackets  and 
bats  of  the  men,  which  seemed  to  have 
t)een  chosen  from  an  ascetic  desire  to 
make  themselves  hideous,  it  was  rather  a 
relief  to  get  rid  of  them  all.  The  few 
'*nice  people  kept  iheirselves  to  their- 
selves,"  as  my  old  maid  observed,  while 
ire  were  quite  sufficient  for  our  own 
imusement. 

We  had  a  great  many  acquaintances, 
iowcver,  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  for  the 
roungest  of  my  niece's  children,  aged 
nght,  was  a  young  person  of  a  most 
focial  turn  of  mind.  She  knew  every  dog 
lod  cat  by  its  name  in  all  the  lodging- 
louses  near.  The  old  washerwoman  who 
spread  her  clothes  on  the  beach  to  air, 
md  fastened  them  down  with  stones,  was 
»cr  particular  friend.  "  I  can  help  to  pin 
hem  tight  for  her,  you  know."  We  knew 
ill  about  the  milk-woman's  little  girl 
hrough  her,  and  the  mother  of  the  don- 
;ey-chair  driver,  demoralized  as  usual  by 
he  shifting  population  of  a  watering- 
>lace.  •*  A  bad  little  chap,"  said  his  un- 
)rejudiced  parent. 

There  was  a  small  boy  with  a  hip  com- 
>laint  three  doors  from  us,  in  whom  she 
ook  a  lively  interest.  "  He's  the  son  of 
I  sailor,  mummie,  and  he's  seven  years 
)ld.  Auntie,  do  hear  ;  you're  not  listen- 
ng.  And  his  name's  Jem;  and  he's 
}rought  up  a  pussy  what  was  going  to  be 
irowned,  and  he  gives  it  half  his  milk." 


"Very  bad  for  him,  poor  little  man 
—  scrofulous,  I  daresay,"  said  I,  prosai- 
cally. 

"Oh,  auntie;  how  can  you  say  it's 
bad  I"  cried  Janet,  her  eyes  sparkling; 
with  wrath  at  my  want  of  poetry.  **  And 
he's  hung  up  little  strings  with  knots  to 
them,  and  he  makes  her  —  that's  the 
kitty  —  do  her  *gymnacks'  every  day  up 
them.  And  when  she's  tired  he  makes 
her  go  to  sleep  in  a  hammock  he's  made 
for  her  with  string,  and  he's  hung  it  up 
in  the  window,  only  think  I "  After 
which  we  had  in  the  little  lame  boy  to 
tea.  Another  day  it  was  —  "  Look  at 
that  old  crooked  gentleman,  with  a  com- 
forter and  two  sticks.  Sarah  says  he  was 
once  in  the  horse-soldiers  —  only  think  I 
and  rode  at  the  savages  somewhere 
a  great  way  off,  and  spitted  'em  on  his 
great  sword  like  so  many  toads." 

"  But  toads  are  not  made  to  be  spitted. 
I  hope  you  don't  think  so,  dear  ?  "  said 
I,  somewhat  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no  I  auntie,  and  Willy  doesn't 
neither ;  for  I  never  heard  him  say  so." 
Willy  was  her  brother,  and  an  authority 
without  appeal  in  her  eyes  on  all  points 
of  morals  and  manners. 

After  this  we  always  had  a  kindly  nod 
from  the  paralytic  old  colonel  to  his  ad- 
mirer. Janet  was  not  exactly  a  flirt,  but 
she  decidedly  preferred  the  society  of 
gentlemen  as  more  amusing. 

So  we  went  on  till  we  knew  the  biogra- 
phies, mythical  or  real,  of  half  our  neigh- 
bours, including  that  of  our  landlord,  a 
silent,  rather  stern-looking  man,  who 
went  off  every  morning  (to  "something 
in  the  Customs,"  said  Janet)  in  a  coat 
somehow  reminding  one  of  a  naval  uni- 
from.  Soon  we  heard  how  Mr.  Davies 
had  been  in  the  royal  navy,  and  the  name 
of  his  ship,  and  of  his  captain,  and  of  the 
model  he  had  made  of  the  "  Warspite," 
and  many  interesting  particulars  concern- 
ing her  tonnage.  Also  of  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  who  had  been  at  "xa^>^ 
a  genteel  school  on  the  other  side  the 
mountains  "  (it  was  evident  here  how  very 
faithful  was  the  report),  "  and  her  name 
is  Charlia  (wasn't  it  a  funny  name  ?),  be- 
cause the  capuin's  name  was  Charles, 
and  he  was  her  godfather.  And  Mr. 
Davies  says,  *  I  want  my  little  girl  back 
very  badly '  —  he  calls  her  his  little  girl, 
ancf  she's  eighteen,  auntie  1  Isn't  it 
funny  ?  And  she  sings  so  beautifully,  he 
says,  *The  Men  of  Harlech,'  and  *  All 
through  the  Ni^ht.'  I  want  to  hear  her 
80  much  —  and  it  has  a  chorus.  Don't 
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you  think  she  may  come  home  before  we 
because  I  want  very  much  to  see  her? 
Do  ask  Mr.  Davies  to  fetch  her,  auntie." 

I  am  afraid  my  interest  in  Miss  Charlia, 
in  spite  of  her  curious  name,  was  not  at 
all  thought  up  to  the  mark  by  the  ardent 
Janet. 

We  had  gone  on  very  happily  for  three 
weeks,  when  my  niece  heard  suddenly 
that  her  only  boy  was  ill  with  scarlatina 
at  school.  Scarlatina  means  scarlet  fever 
in  an  anxious  mother's  ears,  and  she  was 
of  course  longing  to  be  off.  I  was  so 
much  better  that  I  could  not  think  of 
keeping  her.  She  offered  to  leave  the 
little  girls,  but  she  wanted  the  nurse  with 
her,  for  the  sake  of  the  invalid  —  I  saw 
that  she  distrusted  me  and  my  old  maid, 
and  would  have  been  haunted  by  a  per- 
ennial nightmare  of  Janet  carried  off  by 
the  tide  when  "  dabblino^,"  and  Mary 
'* catching  her  death  of  cold  "  in  the  au- 
tumn wind.  I  would  not  hear  of  any- 
body's staying  for  my  sake,  and  they 
were  all  off  next  day  —  Janet,  with  a 
child's  love  of  chancre,  almost  as  glad  to 
go  away  as  sh6  had  been  to  come  to  the 
place. 

"  You'll  be  after  us  very  soon,  dear," 
cried  my  niece,  rather  uneasily,  as  she 
looked  her  last  out  of  the  fly  at  me  stand- 
ing by  the  wicket  gate  a  little  disconso- 
lately. 

It  was  with  rather  a  pang  that  I  saw 
them  depart.  I  had  assumed  a  cour- 
age "  which  I  did  not  quite  possess  for 
being  left  alone,  so  far  from  everybody  I 
had  ever  known.  I  even  tried  to  get  a 
reprieve  from  the  hard-hearted  doctor, 
who  was,  however,  inexorable  as  to  the 
number  of  the  necessary  doses  of  iodine. 
I  was  still  far  from  strong,  the  October 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  there  was 
really  no  excuse  for  not  lasting  out  till 
the  end  of  the  "  cure." 

The  place  grew  thinner  and  thinner. 
Even  the  old  paralyzed  colonel  and  the 
child  with  the  bad  hip  were  gone,  and  his 
poor  spoiled  kitten  went  mewing  about 
as  disconsolately  as  the  rest  of  us.  The 
lodging-houses  were  nearly  empty,  and 
began  dolefully  to  close  up  their  eyes, 
like  the  hybernating  race  they  were. 
One  put  up  uncompromising  green  Vene- 
tian shutters;  the  next,  where  all  hope 
had  not  quite  fled,  was  satisfied  with  pull- 
ing down  all  its  white  blinds;  while  the 
plaster  bow-window  round  the  corner  still 
hung  out  a  despairing  sign  of  ''apart- 
ments" for  the  chance  visitors  who, 
tempted  by  the  cheapness  of  lodgings, 
might  still  be  caught.   The  one  West- 


End  street  was  like  a  tomb  —  a  m^mt 
silence  reigned  in  the  dismal  little  shops. 
The  grocer  looked  like  an  undertaker, 
the  little  linen-draper  folded  up  my  four- 
pennyworth  of  buttons  and  a  pair  of  mui- 
fetees  with  a  sigh,  and  a  long  hopeless 
side-look  at  a  group  of  five  sailors  loun- 
ging past,  who  were  staring  in  at  the  smart 
ties  still  hanging  in  her  nearly  empty 
windows,  but  evidently  regarding  theji 
as  works  of  art,  not  objects  to  purchase ; 
and  she  grew  almost  hysterical  as  she 
described  to  me  the  long  empty  months 
of  winter,  nia'am  ;  so  cold  and  so  dreary 
coming  on,  ma'am,  without  a  soul  to  buy 
anything."  I  should  think  that  trade 
was  never  very  lively  in  the  little  town, 
but  the  stationer's  wife,  who  sold  yellov 
shilling  novels,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
tracts  —  envelopes  at  three  for  a  half- 
penny, and  sixpenny  photographs,  spoke 
as  if  a  death  had  taken  place  after  a 
period  of  splendid  dissipation,  while  she 
deplored  the  shortness  of  the  season. 
"  It  never  had  been  so  short  before  ;  the 
gales,  too,  had  been  so  strong,  and  had 
come  on  earlier  than  usual." 

I  found  that  every  year  the  season 
always  was  the  shortest  ever  known,— 
the  gales  always  had  been  the  strongest, 
and  always  came  on  "  much  earlier  than 
usual."  This  year,  too,  "  the  Londoners 
hadn't  come  as  many  as  sometimes,"  she 
said  sadly.  I  wondered  how  many 
Londoners  "  ever  reached  that  remote 
spoL 

In  short,  life  began  to  grow  rather  de- 
pressing by  force  of  sympathy,  and  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  autumn 
tints  on  the  twisted  trees  which  fringed  the 
rocky  point  on  onje  side  of  us,  and  came 
down  quite  to  the  water's  edge  —  in  spile 
of  the  glories  of  the  purple  mountains 
and  the  sea  with  its  regiment  of  little 
white  horses  which  came  prancing  mer- 
rily up  to  the  beach  —  I  wished  ardenily 
for  some  more  human  interest  as  I  came 
in  next  evening  at  dusk  to  my  solitary 
tea.  It  is  sad  to  have  nobody  even  to 
whom  one  can  say,  "How  beautiful  it 
is!" 

The  tray  was  brought  in  by  my  land- 
lady: she  was  a  pleasant,  sweet-tem- 
pered-looking woman,  with  a  faded  air  of 
gentility  about  her  —  who  '*  had  only  just 
begun  to  let  lodgings  ;  from  difficulties," 
she  told  me.  The  house  was  a  pretty 
little  old  place,  quite  at  the  be:;inning  of 
the  town  and  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  grey 
row,  with  trailing  jessamine  up  the  front 
and  a  Virginian  creeper  gorgeous  in  col- 
our.  A  "pleasure-ground,"  fully  thirty 
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feet  wide,  lay  between  it  and  the  road,  \ 
filltd  with  fuchsias  and  red  geraniums, 
and  pleasant  old-fashioned  flowers  be- 1 
sides.    I  had  fallen  in  love  with  it  when  , 
first  we  arrived,  and  it  had  helped  to  set- 1 
tie  our  choice  of  lodgings.    She  sighed 
as  she  put  down  my  tea  and  told  me  that  | 
the  little  maid-of-all-work  was  gone  home 
after  her  hard  summer,  and  that  my  old 
maid  had  just  hurt  her  foot  getting  over 
a  stone  stile. 

"  Father*s  gone  to  fetch  my  daughter 
home  to  stay  altogether  now,  and  they 
won't  be  back  to-night,"  she  said  in  a 
sort  of  sad,  trailing  tone. 

It  was  evident  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  she  wanted  sympathy,  so  I 
uttered  some  commonplaces  about  her 
pleasure  in  having  her  child  home  again, 
after  a  locg  absence  I  understood,  and 
so  forth. 

She  was  evidently  very  nervous  about 
something.  "Things  were  very  differ- 
ent at  home  to  what  Charlia  had  been 
used  to  lately.  Life  was  very  contrairy, 
and  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with,  and  now, 
she*d  perhaps  be  hurt  against  them  all, 
she  was  afraid.  They'd  spent  all  they 
could  for  her,  and  now  she  was  not  hardly 
sure  .  .  .  Shall  I  bring  candles,  ma'am  ?  " 
she  broke  off  suddenly. 

"  No  !  '*  said  I  ;  "  sit  down  by  the  fire 
and  tell  me  all  about  it,  if  you  don't  mind 
telling." 

And  then  the  poor  soul  sat  down  in  the 
roost  uncomfortable  chair  she  could  find, 
in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  and  began 
to  pour  out  her  troubles  in  the  dusk, 
which  is  always  favourable  to  confidences. 
I  only  answered  at  intervals :  "  Dear, 
dear  !  How  sad  !  No,  really !  Yes,  in- 
deed 1 "  There  are  many  people  to 
whom  it  is  the  fi^reatest  relief  to  talk  on 
uninteruptedly  lor  hours,  and  to  whom  it 
is  the  truest  kindness  to  listen,  in  intel- 
ligent silence,  for  as  long  a  time  as  you 
can  spare. 

There  is  always  something  pathetic  in 
a  human  history,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to 
her  to  explain  that  she  had  never  thought 
to  keep  lodgings,  and  how  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  man  with  some  small  gov- 
ernment appointment  in  a  crown  colony. 
She  had  evidently  been  both  pretty  and 
pleasing  in  her  time.  A  queen's  shm  had 
touched  at  the  port,  and  one  of  the 
warrant-officers  had  wooed  and  won  her. 
The  "  Warspile  "  was  only  to  be  there  a 
month  to  refit  —  ten  days  to  make  ac- 
quaintance ;  ten  days  to  woo  and  wed  ; 
ten  days  of  married'life,  and  then  a  long 
parting.   He  was  a  good  man,  and  it  was 


clear  that  she  had  never  regretted  her 
choice  —  she  had  joined  him  at  different 
stations,  but  her  many  babies  had  never 
flourished,  and  died  one  after  the  other, 
till  at  length  the  precious  Charlia  was 
born  ;  soon  after  which  her  husband  had 
been  wounded,  and  had  retired  on  the 
smallest  of  pensions,  eked  out  by  a  little 
appointment  in  the  Customs.  "  Things 
had  been  always  tight "  with  them,  she 
said,  and  now  house-rent  and  provisions 
all  went  up,  and  salaries  and  pensions 
kept  down,  so  they  had  been  obliged  to 
let  their  spare  rooms.  I  suspect  she  was 
a  bad  manager,  and  I  know  she  was  quite 
above  taking  advantage  of  the  lodgers' 
tea  and  sugar,  or  of  such  other  common 
little  means  of  advancing  her  interests. 

"  Charlia's  schooling  had  been  so  very 
expensive.  The  two  ladies  have  grown 
old,  and  only  took  four  boarders,  and 
treated  them  quite  as  themselves ;  and 
Miss  Amelia,  that's  the  youngest,  has 
bad  health.  She  had  been  once  just 
going  to  make  a  very  good  marriage  to 
the  cousin  of  a  baronet !  only  she  didn't. 
I  don't  quite  know  how  it  was,  but  she 
told  Charlia  all  about  it ;  and  she  was 
much  tried,  and  she  was  very  kind,  and 
liked  to  have  the  girl  about  her,  and 
taught  her  singing  —  and  she  was  very 
clever,  and  made  poetry  and  such  beau- 
tiful wax  flowers  I  and  was  very  fond  of 
Charlia." 

Bad  poetry  and  wax  flowers ;  two  of 
the  greatest  of  abominations  in  my  eyes  ! 
Altogether  Miss  Amelia  did  not  sound  to 
me  at  all  like  an  ideal  instructor  of  youth. 

"  And  Charlia  had  profited  so  much  — 
and  her  music,  and  her  bead-work,  and  the 
use  of  the  globes,  and  the  velvet-paint- 
ing." 

**  Why  did  you  call  her  Charlia?"  in- 
terrupted I,  a  little  weary  of  this  enumer- 
ation of  accomplishments. 

"  We'd  lost  so  many  little  ones,  and 
father  did  want  a  boy  so  much  ;  and  his 
captain's  name  was  Charles."  The  rea- 
sons were  not  all  very  relevant,  but  they 
did  quite  as  well  as  better  ones. 

"  And  why  have  not  you  had  her  back 
before,  when  you  wanted  help  so  much 
all  this  summer?"  said  I. 

"  Oh  1  this  isn't  fit  work  for  her,"  said 
the  poor  mother.  "  Only  now  1  really 
don't  know  whether  it  wouldn't  have  been 
best  if  we'd  had  her  here  at  home  with 
us ;  but  her  aunt  and  uncle  —  he's  a  rich 
shipowner  down  at  the  port,  and  got  no 
end  of  trade ;  and  they've  no  children, 
and  they're  so  fond  of  Charlia  ;  and  al- 
ways wanting  to  have  her  with  them,  and 
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her  singing  and  all ;  and  she's  a  good 
girl,  that  she  is,  poor  child  —  for  all  .  .  . " 
And  she  launched  out  again  in  her  child's 
praises,  before  the  end  of  which  there 
was  a  call  for  her  by  the  washerwoman, 
and  evidently  I  had  not  yet  got  at  the 
trouble. 

The  next  daj  Charlia  arrived.  I  had 
felt  a  great  prejudice  against  her  for  thus 
leaving  all  the  burden  of  life  upon  her 
poor  mother,  while  she  amused  herself 
with  aunts  and  uncles,  and  bead'Work, 
and  music,  and  **  globes."  "  She  must  be 
a  selfish  young  puss,"  I  had  decided  in 
my  own  mind.  But  there  was  no  trace 
of  this  in  the  girl's  looks  and  ways  when 
I  saw  her.  She  was  grave  and  gentle, 
and  very  obliging ;  and  had  run  up  and 
down  stairs  a  dozen  times  for  me  before 
she  had  been  many  hours  in  the  house. 

She  was  tall  and  slight,  with  a  pale 
complexion  and  dark  hair,  and  a  dreamy 
look  in  her  very  dark  brown  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  something  far 
away  beyond  you.  She  took  a  great 
fancy  for  me,  and  she  looked  so  unhappy 
that  it  went  to  my  heart  —  eighteen 
ought  to  look  bright,  or  at  least  hopeful ; 
and  she  seemed  thoroughly  dispirited. 
Her  education  had  clearly  not  fitted  her 
for  her  home-life,  poor  child. 

Her  trouble  soon  came  out.  She  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  belonging  to  her  uncle  the 
shipowner,  which  had  been  coming  and 
going  for  about  a  year  to  and  from  the 
small  port  where  she  had  been  staying. 

"  He*s  a  wild  young  chap,  I'm  afraid," 
her  mother  told  me  next  day :  "  we  hear 
no  good  of  him,  though  I  can't  quite  say 
it's  very  bad,"  she  added,  poor  woman, 
wistfully;  evidently  torn  in  pieces  by 
her  desire  to  be  just  to  both  father  and 
child.  "  Father's  been  making  no  end  of 
inquiries,"  she  sighed,  "and  ooesn't  like 
what  he  hears ;  and  he's  fetched  her 
home  to  be  out  of  Captain  Roberts*  way  ; 
and  he's  settled  she  sha'n't  have  anvthing 
more  to  do  with  him.  And  he  told  a  bit 
of  his  mind,  he  says,  to  his  sister,  for  let- 
ting things  go  so  far  for  Charlia,  with  one 
who  hasn't  the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  his 
eyes." 

The  old  man  was  a  strong  Calvinistic 
Methodist,  like  so  many  of  the  Welsh, 
and  an  earnestly  religious  man,  to  whom 
all  hVhtness  was  an  abomination. 

"  Evan's  as  good  a  man  and  as  loving 
a  father  as  can  be,  but  he  won't  see  her 
soul  lost  bv  consorting  with  godless 
men,"  sighed  the  poor  woman  ;  "  but,  as 
I  tell  Charlia,  surely  if  the  man  cares  for 


her,  as  he  says  he  does,  he'll  take  up ; 
and  then  her  father  would  see,  perhaps. 
There's  not  much  harm  in  him,  I  dare- 
say." She  wandered  from  side  to  side  in 
her  judgment  as  her  mind  reverted  to  the 
contradictory  arguments  of  her  two  be- 
loved ones.  "They  say  he's  a  loose 
hand,  and  he's  such  a  way  with  him  be 
can  wind  folk  round  his  finger,  and  that's 
not  a  safe  one  to  deal  with  if  he  hasn't 
got  much  of  a  conscience  along  with  it." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  him  yourself?" 
said  I,  anxiously,  wishing  to  get,  if  pos- 
sible, some  direct  evidence. 

"  Yes  1  he  came  in  one  evening  when 
I  was  with  the  Pritchards,  and  we  were 
having  tea.  He's  a  personable  young 
fellow ;  and  he  stood  about  a  bit  and 
joked;  and  wouldn't  Charlia  sing  for  a 
fair  wind  for  him,  he  said  ;  she  that  could 
wile  the  birds  ofif  the  boughs.  They  told 
father  he  couldn't  take  his  ears  ofif  of  her 
when  she  sung,  he  thought  so  much  ol 
her  —  it's  perhaps  a  year  back  it  began, 
I  believe !  But  her  father  says  she 
mustn't  think  any  more  about  it,"  the 
mother  ended,  bracing  herself  up. 

With  his  strict  ideas  of  naval  disci- 
pline, where  to  command  is  to  receive 
silent  and  implicit  obedience  at  whatever 
cost,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  expected 
poor  Charlia  to  cut  off  her  past  life  at 
his  word,  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
to  feel  nothing  more  in  the  matter  —  not 
in  the  least  calculating  how  much  she 
would  suffer  —  and  that  her  previous 
training  had  not  in  the  least  prepared  her 
for  this.  Poor  Charlia !  Anyhow,  the 
affair  had  taken  sad  hold  of  her  dreamy 
imagination. 

When  I  came  into  the  little  sitting* 
room  next  morning,  which  she  was  bv 
way  of  dusting,  she  was  standing  with 
the  cloth  in  her  hand,  quite  lost.  She 
started  when  she  saw  me  and  went  on 
with  her  work,  half  wailing  a  sad  old 
Welsh  lament  upon  the  "  Massacre  at 
Rhvddlan." 

A  day  or  two  after,  at  dusting-time, 
before  breakfast,  I  found  her  in  my  little 
bow-window,  which  commanded  the  best 
view  of  the  sea  in  the  house.  She  was 
looking  out  at  a  brigantine,  trim  and 
smart,  which  swung  slowly  past  with  the 
tide,  not  far  from  the  shore,  while  a  man 
on  board  waved  his  cap  once  or  twice. 
As  she  turned,  her  face  and  eyes  shone 
with  a  light  which  almost  startled  me. 

"So  that's  Captain  Roberts'  ship, 
Charlia,  is  it  ?  "  said  I  gently,  patting  my 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

She  turned  away  with  a  blush.   "  Shall 
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I  ever  see  her  dressed  for  roe  with  a  gar- 
land, like  that  one  we  saw  yesterday  ?  " 
she  whispered  almost  to  herself. 

There  had  been  a  ship  in  the  little  port 
the  day  before,  adorned  with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  a  garland  at  the  mast- 
head, in  honour  of  the  captain's  marriage. 

"  I  believe  if  he  really  cares  for  you, 
and  is  steady,  your  father  might  come  to 
think  differently ;  but  if  he  isn't  what  he 
ought  to  be,  you  ought  not  to  think  of 
him,  Charlia,"  said  I,  with  infinite  sense 
aDd  propriety. 

"They  slander  him  and  tell  lies  of 
him,"  replied  she,  with  flashing  eyes. 
"  He  only  just  does  what  other  young 
men  do  '*  (she  was  evidently  quoting  from 
a  text),  "and  he's  ever  so  much  oetter 
than  they  are.  He's  a  gallant  fellow,  he 
is,  and  out  and  out  the  best  master-mar- 
iner going  ;  and  so  much  thought  of  by 
uncle  and  all  down  there  ;  and  once  he 
helped  to  man  the  life-boat  —  coxswain, 
they  said  —  wheit  one  of  the  sailors 
wouldn't  go.  How  dare  they  say  such 
things  to  father  about  him  ?  And  for  the 
minister,  too,  who  scarcely  knows  him  ! " 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  excessive 
contrast  between  the  two  had  been  a 
great  bond  of  attraction  ;  the  daring, 
restless,  pleasure-loving  man  of  action 
had  a  charm  for  her  concentred  poetic 
nature,  cultivated  all  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  probably  she  had  interested  him 
much  in  the  same  way. 

"  Dear  1  your  father  and  mother  love 
you  so  that  if  he  goes  on  well  they'd  be 
sure  to  consent.  If  he's  patient  and  con- 
stant to  you,"  I  added. 

Her  face  fell,  and  she  turned  away 
suddenly.  ,    ,      ,  „ 

Was  it  a  doubt  whether  the  gallant  and 
gay  Captain  Roberts  would  be  patient 
and  constant  to  her  ?  although  she  would 
have  suffered  any  torture  rather  than 
confess  the  feeling  even  to  herself. 

I  must  say  that  I  doubted  more  about 
the  man  at  that  moment  than  from  any- 
thing her  mother  had  told  me ;  and  it 
was  with  a  real  pang  that  I  said,  as  she 
went  towards  the  door  — 

"  Mind,  dear,  you've  no  right  to  wreck 
your  life.  God  gave  it  you  to  do  better 
with  than  that,  even  if  it  did  not  break 
your  parents'  hearts  along  with  your  own. 
If  Captain  Roberts  is  not  good,  you 
ought  to  try  to  give  him  up." 

"I  might  help  him  to  do  right  —  he 
told  me  so,"  she  said  very  softly  and 

humbly.  ,    ,  ,  ^ 

"  And  suppose  he  only  helped  you  to 
do  wrong  ?  it  is  too  great  a  burden  for  a 


woman's  shoulders,  even  if  it  were  laid 
upon  you,  Charlia,  and  nobody  has  a 
right  to  choose  it  for  themselves.  He  is 
ten  years  older  than  you  are  :  didn't  you 
tell  me  so  ?  —  and  you  are  such  a  young 
girl  to  think  of  guiding  others." 

"  But  I  have  a  duty  to  him  now, 
surely,"  she  said  in  a  still  lower  voice. 

"  If  you  come  to  weighing  incompati- 
ble duties,  dear,  must  not  the  lifelong  one 
to  your  own  two  come  at  least  first  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply,  but  stood  outside 
the  door  for  a  moment  irresolute,  before 
she  closed  it 

Things  went  on  very  quietly  in  the 
house  after  this.  I  used  to  find  exquisite 
little  nosegays  on  my  table  —  the  flowers 
were  beginning  to  fade,  it  is  true,  but 
after  one  or  two  hints  as  to  colours  and 
arrangement,  and  the  sight  of  the  berries 
and  leaves  she  saw  me  bring  in  —  bits  of 
red  Virginian  creeper  glowing  among  yel- 
lowing maple  and  brown  beech,  or 
bunches  of  fern  and  moss,  seemed  to 
grow  of  themselves  in  my  room.  The 
wax-flower  epoch  had  clearly  vanished  ; 
there  was  a  natural  refinement  about  her 
which  only  wanted  a  word  to  develop. 
She  did  her  duty  by  her  mother  with  all 
her  might,  fetched  and  carried,  and 
sewed  and  mended  indefatigably  and  pa- 
tiently, and  was  very  tender  to  her  old 
father  when  he  came  home  at  night.  He 
was  never  weary  of  listening  to  her  voice, 
and  I  could  hear  her  singing  to  him  half 
the  evening.  In  general  he  asked  for 
his  beloved  hymn-tunes,  but  also  very 
often  for  the  old  Welsh  airs  which  I,  too, 
had  learned  to  love  :  "  The  Rising  of  the 
Lark,"  "  The  Valley  of  the  Folding  of  the 
Lambs,"  "Maid  Meggan  "  —  many  of 
which  I  found  that  the  "  Sasneg "  had 
cribbed  without  acknow]edo:ment  of  their 
origin  and  had  set  to  ugly  English  words, 
"Cease  your  funning,"  "Poor  Mary 
Anne,"  &c. 

The  roost  cheerful  of  them  sounded 
sad  however,  I  thought,  as  she  sang 
them  ;  there  was  a  strange  pathos  in  her 
voice,  as  if  it  carried  with  it  the  echoes 
of  the  old  historical  sadnesses  as  well  as 
her  own,  which  made  me  thrill.  I  used 
to  open  my  door  to  hear  her,  and  she 
would  sometimes  come  and  sing  to  me  — 
I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  by  snatches  ; 
she  cared  for  all  that  I  was  doing  and  all 
that  I  was  reading,  which  was  not  very 
much,  though  my  niece  had  sent  me 
down  a  great  parcel  of  books  —  the  cir- 
culating library  of  the  place  possessing 
nothing  but  novels.  My  solitary  rambles 
and  the  sitting  on  the  beach  in  the  open 
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air  for  hours  were  very  tiring,  and  I  came 
in  generally  too  much  exhausted  to  do 
more  than  lie  on  the  horsehair  sofa  with 
a  book  of  travels.  Besides  which,  the 
period  for  much  reading  for  most  of  us  is 
not  when  we  have  all  our  time  to  our- 
selves, and  "  nothing  else  to  do,"  as  is 
supposed,  but  when  one  is  at  least  mod- 
erately busy  for  other  people. 

There  was  not  very  much  perhaps  in 
Charlia*s  extreme  desire  to  know  more 
about  "foreign  parts  and  languages"  — 
Captain  Roberts  probably  had  been,  or 
might  have  to  go,  abroad  ;  but  she  had 
appetite  for  better  things,  and  she  was 
so  interested  in  all  which  we  did  together 
that  I  was  quite  afraid  of  keeping  her 
from  her  other  work.  She  was  left  won- 
derfully free,  however,  as  to  her  time  and 
her  doings,  by  her  loving  mother,  who 
would  have  made  up  for  the  one  thing 
denied  to  Charlia  by  every  tender  indul- 
gence that  she  could  lavish  upon  her, 
while  her  father  interfered  with  her  liberty 
only  on  this  one  to  him  necessary  point  of 
discipline. 

Charlia's  moods  varied  extremely  :  she 
had  asked  me  to  help  her  in  her  French, 
which,  like  that  of  Chaucer's  prioress, 
was  "  after  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte 
bowe,  for  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire 
unknown,"  but  sometimes  she  could 
hardly  keep  up  her  attention  to  what  we 
were  doing  for  more  than  a  moment. 
Occasionally  she  looked  so  excited  and 
restless  that  I  wondered  her  parents  were 
not  more  uneasy  —  probably,  however, 
she  controlled  herself  more  when  with 
them  than  alone  with  me.  I  had  tabooed 
all  talk  about  Captain  Roberts  —  it 
seemed  to  be  worse  than  useless  ;  but,  to 
do  her  justice,  she  did  not  seem  to  wish 
to  enter  much  on  the  subject  —  she  felt 
it  too  deeply. 

It  was  very  near  the  end  of  my  time 
when  one  morning  the  sun  shone  out 
most  gloriously,  the  whole  earth  seemed 
to  glow.  A  pale  blue  haze  hung  over  the 
distant  mountain  headlands,  which  dipped 
down  into  the  sea  with  great  scarped 
cliffs  ;  the  nearer  hills  seemed  an  intri- 
cate network  of  still  purplish  heather, 
the  yellow  gorse,  and  the  brown  fern  — 
the  sea  was  "shot"  with  green  and  lilac 
hues  —  the  white  gulls  hovered  above, 
and  vessels  of  every  size  and  variety  of 
rig,  and  of  white  and  brown  sails,  came 
stealing  out  round  points  and  into  distant 
little  ports.  All  was  calm  and  peaceful 
and  exquisitely  lovely  in  its  stillness. 
Charlia  carried  my  camp-stool  and  a  book 
and  settled  me  in  a  sunny  corner :  she 


stayed  with  me  for  some  time  while  we 
watched  the  passing  vessels,  and  under- 
took my  education,  hitherto  much  neg- 
lected, as  to  the  characteristics  of 
schooners,  smacks,  flats,  cutters,  barques, 
and*  coasting-luggers  —  and  explained 
most  scientifically  the  difference  between 
a  brig  and  a  brigantine.  I  thought  her 
sadder  than  ever,  poor  child  —  perhaps 
with  their  associations,  and  determined 
to  see  Mr.  Davies  that  night  when  be 
came  home  and  to  ask  him  if  nothing 
could  be  done  to  help  her. 

In  the  afternoon  I  strolled  out  again 
alone,  and  farther  than  usual  from  the 
town,  in  the  excitement  of  my  last  en- 
joyment of  such  a  beautiful  nature.  At 
last  I  found  a  sheltered  corner  under  a 
rocky  bank,  where  the  stunted  old  oak  and 
ivy  and  fern  made  a  pleasant  warm  nook, 
into  which  the  sun  shone  almost  hotly. 
It  might  have  been  summer  but  for  the 
colour  of  the  leaves,  and  that  pecuhar 
still  feeling,  • 

the  harmony 
In  autumn  and  the  lustre  in  the  sky, 
Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  or 
seen, 

As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been  — 

Shelley's  lines  went  running  on  in  my 
head.  I  had  a  book  with  me,  but  the 
world  was  far  too  fair  to  look  at  anything 
but  the  exquisite  pictures  before  my  eyes. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  rustling  above  my 
head,  and  a  man  swung  himself  down  the 
almost  perpendicular  bank  by  the  branch- 
es of  a  tree :  it  was  too  steep  to  climb 
down.  He  must  have  got  over  the  wall 
from  the  road  above,  which  was  in  a  shelf 
in  the  hill.  As  he  set  foot  on  the  beach 
he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  town, 
and  I  saw  him  quite  distinctly :  he  was  a 
tall  handsome  fellow,  with  a  bright,  half- 
careless,  half-daring  look,  and  a  merry 
gleam  in  his  dark-blue  eyes,  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  thought  at  his  success  s6  far  in 
whatever  he  was  intent  upon.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  saw  me  or  not,  but  he 
was  not  a  man  likely  to  care  much  either 
way  ;  I  was  only  a  "  tourist,"  a  "  visitor," 
a  thing  not  much  regarded  in  those  parts. 
Presently  he  turned  again  and  walked 
slowly  round  the  next  point  of  the  wood- 
ed bank,  which  jutted  far  out  into  the 
narrow  beach.  The  way  led  in  fact  no- 
where, for,  farther  on,'the  rocks  came 
quite  down  into  the  sea  ;  he  by  no  means 
looked  like  a  man  given  to  solitary  medi- 
tation, and  my  curiosity  was  roused.  In 
a  few  minutes  there  was  a  quiet  quick 
step  on  the  shinde  close  to  me,  and 
Charlia  appeared  from  the  side  of  the 
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town.  She  passed  close  to  me  without 
seeing  me,  walked  straight  before  her, 
looking  neither  right  nor  left,  past  the 
same  point  behind  which  I  had  seen  the 
man  disappear.  It  was  very  clear  who  he 
was.  I  was  sadly  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do.  Would  it  be  any  use  to  interfere 
at  such  a  moment?  had  I  a  right  to  do 
so  ? 

While  I  was  deliberating,  however, 
Charlia  appeared  once  more  round  the 
point  and  alone ;  the  man  had  probably 
gone  up  the  bank  as  he  had  come  down. 
They  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  together. 

As  she  came  back  fronting  my  nook, 
looking  very  pale  and  resolute,  I  got  up 
—  in  her  absorbed  state,  I  doubt  whether 
otherwise  she  would  have  noticed  me  at 
all.  She  coloured  up  like  fire  ;  not  the 
beautiful  blush  of  a  girl,  but  the  painful 
outward  effect  of  some  vehement  emo- 
tion. 

"  Charlia,"  I  said,  "  how  can  you  de- 
ceive those  good  people,  who  trust  you 
so  entirely  ?  Dear,  you  owe  them  some- 
thing^ better,  surely,  for  all  these  years 
of  anection.  I  should  not  have  thought 
you  would  meet  Captain  Roberts  under- 
hand?" 

She  fired  up  for  a  moment,  and  then 
burst  into  a  flood  of  most  bitter  tears,  and 
wrung  her  hands  passionately,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  You  must  tell  them  where  you  have 
been,  Charlia,"  I  said,  sadly,  as  we  paced 
slowly  on,  "  or  I  must  do  it." 

She  turned  on  me  like  a  wild  animal, 
and  then  broke  down  again,  sobbin^r  piti- 
fully as  she  said,  "  Do  you  say  it ;  do  you 
say  it." 

'*  You  must  be  there,  then,  and  promise 
them  that  you  will  never  do  this  again. 
/  cannot  satisfy  them,"  said  I,  at  my 
wits'  end. 

"  Promise  I  will  not  do  this  again  ? " 
she  moaned,  in  a  strange  low  question- 
ing tone,  almost  inaudible. 

"  I  cannot  undertake  this  for  you,"  re- 
peated 1. 

We  came  out  on  the  open  beach  and 
then  on  the  road,  and  walked  home  side 
by  side  without  uttering  another  word. 

I  went  straight  into  the  body  of  the 
house.  My  own  courage  was  beginning 
to  fail  at  facing  the  stern  old  father  and 
the  loving-  mother  with  the  story,  but  I 
thought  I  might  help  poor  Charlia  in 
what  seemed  her  hard  strife  with  herself. 

•*  Mr.  Da  vies,"  I  said,  in  rather  a  trem- 
bling voice, Charlia  has  been  meeting 


Captain  Roberts  under  the  cliffs.  She  is 
very  sorry,  and  " 

I  could  get  no  further,  for  the  old  man's 
outbreak  of  anger  was  terrible  to  see. 
He  came  of  a  hot-tempered  race,  passion- 
ate when  roused,  and  the  storm  of  violent 
words,  in  what  was  to  me  a  foreiejn  lan- 
guage, quite  frightened  me.  But  Charlia 
stood  by  perfectly  slill  and  silent  and  un- 
moved, though  she  was  as  pale  as  death. 
I  am  not  sure  that  she  even  heard  the 
words ;  she  was  simply  bracing  herself 
up  to  endure.  Mrs.  Davies  entreated  me 
in  a  low  voice  to  leave  the  room  — she 
was  very  proud  of  her  husband,  and 
could  not  bear  that  I  should  see  him  *'out 
of  himself."  I  was  very  wretched,  and 
stood  about  with  my  door  open,  till  in  a 
few  minutes  Charlia  rushed  past  me  up 
to  her  room. 

"Is  there  nothing  can  be  done?"  I 
whispered  to  her  mother,  who  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  looking  after  her.  "  If 
Mr.  Davies  could  give  her  hopes  for  the 
future,  supposing  Captain  Roberts  is 
steady ;  if  he  could  but  let  her  have 
something  to  look  forward  to  !  " 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  Father's 
one  who  is  so  set  if  once  he's  made  up 
his  mind.  But  I  must  try  later  on,"  said 
she,  sighing. 

There  was  no  singing  that  night,  and 
as  soon  as  work  was  done  the  poor  girl 
disappeared  again  into  her  own  cell. 

The  next  day  was  a  busy  one  to  me. 
The  only  acquaintance  I  had  anywhere  in 
those  parts  had  asked  me  to  pay  them  a 
visit  when  I  left  the  place.  I  was  to  start 
next  day,  drive  across  country  half  the 
way,  and  be  met  by  their  horses.  It  was 
a  gloomy,  dismal  morning,  with  showers 
of  cold  rain  at  intervals  — the  brief  *  Etd 
de  St.  Martin  was  clearly  over,  and  it 
was  quite  time  to  be  gone.  The  sky  was 
grey,  the  sea  was  grey,  the  mountains 
were  blotted  as  with  a  veil,  except  where 
a  spectral  outline  appeared  occasionally 
high  up,  as  if  among  the  clouds.  The 
little  ships,  passing  and  at  anchor,  all 
loomed  black  through  the  mist  —  the 
hulls,  the  rigging,  the  sails,  which  looked 
so  bright  in  the  sunshine,  all  now  took 
the  same  funereal  hue  in  the  grey  autumn 
weather. 

All  the  final  bits  of  business  —  the 
packing,  the  paying  of  small  bills,  which 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  come  in  till  the 
last  moment,  the  tiresome  odds  and  ends 
which  take  so  much  time  —  occupied  me 

•  Welsh,  **  The  little  nuxuner  before  irinter." 
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all  dajr.  I  had  to  go  into  the  town  once 
or  twice,  and  could  not  help  feeling  to 
what  a  forlorn  winter  I  was  leaving  poor 
Charlia,  and  began  to  devise  plans  of 
sending  for  her  later  to  join  me,  and  give 
some  sort  of  diversion  to  her  thoughts. 
She  had  never  been  near  me  all  the 
morning,  although  twice  I  had  sent  to  ask 
whether  she  could  not  come  up.  Once 
she  was  "just  going  out  on  an  errand," 
and  another  time  she  just  "had  got  her 
gown  off,"  and  altogether  I  saw  that  she 
intended  to  avoid  roe.  I  had  done  my 
best  for  the  poor  girl  as  far  as  I  knew 
how,  and  I  had  cared  for  her  very  much, 
which  was  more,  and  her  evident  feeling 
against  me  grieved  me  sorely. 

It  was  growing  dusk  —  I  sent  down  my 
letters  for  the  post,  and  I  heard  Charlia's 
voice  down-stairs  sav  that  she  would  take 
them  to  the  office  herself.  Presently  I 
saw  her  with  a  shawl  over  her  brown  hat 
pass  towards  the  town. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  a  couple  of 
hours  perhaps  after  this,  when  I  heard  a 
bustle  in  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Davies 
came  hurriedly  in  to  ask  me  whether  I 
had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Charlia. 
"  She.had  not  been  home  since  she  went 
to  the  post,"  she  said,  miserably.  Her 
father  was  evidently  beginning  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  night  before,  and  was 
going  out  to  inquire  about  her  ;  and  then 
she  looked  into  mv  face  piteousjy  for 
comfort  and  counsel. 

It  all  flashed  upon  me  —  the  quiet  little 
bay  open  to  the  sea  and  the  ship,  where 
there  were  half  a  dozen  places  from  which 
she  could  be  taken  up  in  its  boat  —  the 
meeting  of  the  two,  when  all  probably 
had  been  arranged. 

"  Had  we  not  better  look  into  her  room 
first  ?"  said  I. 

She  called  her  husband,  and  we  all 
three  went  into  the  little  upper  chamber 
which  was  called  Charlia's,  and  which 
they  had  taken  great  pains  to  make  nice 
—  the  neat  white  dimity  hangings  to  the 
bed— the  hanging  bookcase,  the  pretty 
tables,  all  which  her  father  had  put  up 
himself ;  pathetic  evidences  of  their  care 
and  love  for  her  in  every  direction.  I 
knew  the  room  well,  for  our  two  little  girls 
had  slept  there,  the  house  having  been 
filled  to  overflowing  during  their  stay. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  poor  heart-sick 
inmate  who  had  just  left  it  1  With  a  sort 
of  dull  pang  I  remembered  our  Janet's 
vehement  longing  to  see  and  know 
Charlia. 


'  There  were  some  signs  of  packing, 
though  all  was  very  neat  in  the  room. 
We  opened  the  drawers  ;  all  were  empty ; 
but  in  one  lay  a  letter,  directed  to  her 
mother.  By  this  time,  however,  her  eyes, 
and  those  of  her  husband,  were  so  blindea 
with  tears,  that  she  put  it  into  my  hands 
to  read. 

"Dear  Father  and  Mother, —- When 
this  gets  to  you,  I  shall  be  far  awav  over 
the  sea.  Don't  search  for  me  —  I  shall 
be  beyond  reach.  Don't  be  too  angry, 
dears,  or  think  too  ill  of  me,  I  couldn't 
help  it  I  had  promised  him  so  faith- 
fully, and  sworn  it,  too,  on  a  broken  ring 
I've  got  round  my  neck.  You  shall  hear 
as  soon  as  we  are  married  where  we  are. 
I  hope  we  are  going  to  Scotland.  They 
say  it  will  be  done  quickest  there.  Dears, 
I  am  sure  vou  may  trust  him.  .  .  ." 

"And  that's  just  what  I  never  have 
done  and  never  shall  do,"  cried  the  fa- 
ther, savagely  striking  his  clenched  fist 
on  the  chest  of  drawers  near  which  he 
stood.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  it 
nearly  broke  the  top,  and  must  have  hurt 
even  his  hard  hand. 

"  That  isn't  all,  surely  ?  "  inquired  the 
mother  eagerly. 

"  And  now,  dears,  forgive  me  if  you 
can  —  you  will  love  me  still,  I  know  that, 
for  as  angry  as  you  are.  I  couldn't  help 
it  —  I  couldn't  help  it,  indeed  !  and  I'm 
sure  he's  a  good  roan  !  God  bless  you, 
my  own  dears." 

The  letter  sounded  almost  like  a  de- 
spairing cry,  and  the  poor  mother  sank 
down  on  a  chair  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  while  I  read  a  little 
postscript,  nearly  illegible,  where  the 
great  tears  had  fallen  ;  how  they  were 
"  to  thank  the  dear  kind  lady  and  say 
how  badly  it  made  me  feel  not  to  go  to 
her  when  she  sent  for  me  ;  it  seemed  so 
ungrateful,  but  I  couldn't  go  or  I  know  I 
should  have  spoken."  Oh,  if  she  had ! 
but  it  probably  would  have  been  useless. 

We  looked  round  the  room  once  again 
before  we  left  it.  There  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned sentimental  novel  left  on  the  book- 
shelves, "All  for  Love,"  with  a  pirate 
for  hero  and  lover;  "Voices  ot  the 
Heart,  by  M.  Jones,  second  edition,"  a 
great  poet,  whose  name  I  was  so  ignorant 
as  never  to  have  heard  of  —  the  passion- 
ate passages  all  underlined  and  scored  ; 
"  Dew-drops  of  the  Affections,"  "  from 
her  tender  friend  and  school-fellow,  Eleo- 
nora  M.  Dobbs  ;  "  some  sea-songs,  and  a 
smart  Bible,  evidently  not  much  used. 
"  But  she's  taken  her  old  Bible,  that  was 
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once  mine,"  said  her  mother  eagerly ; 

she  couldn't  mean  any  harm  and  take 
that  with  her  I  " 

What  could  I  say,  but  that  I  was  quite 
sure  that  she  "  meant  no  harm  "  ? 

"  I  can't  think  how  she  sent  off  her 
clothes,"  went  on  Mrs.  Davies  anxiously  ; 
but  there  had  been  no  real  difficulty  irr 
this :  it  was  known  that  I  was  going  to 
leave,  and  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  packages  being  sent  away  from  the 
house.  We  found  afterwards  that  Char- 
lia  had  stopped  a  friendly  cart,  and 
brought  out  a  box  directed  to  her  aunt, 
to  be  left  at  the  little  inn  near  the  land- 
ing-stage two  miles  down,  "  to  be  called 
for."  Probably  the  "  Northern  Star  "  had 
by  this  time  picked  it  up. 

I  was  off  early  the  next  morning.  I 
would  have  waited  a  day  or  so,  to  try  and 
comfort  my  poor  hostess,  who,  as  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, felt  herself  sometimes  rather 
lonely,  and  somewhat  as  if  in  a  foreign 
country,  but  I  could  not  break  my  en- 
gagement; and  went  off  low  and  dis- 
pirited. 

"Write  and  tell  me  as  soon  as  you 
hear  —  we  must  hope  the  best  for  her, 
and  that  you'll  have  good  news  soon," 
said  I,  sadly,  as  we  got  into  the  fly. 

It  was  a  most  disagreeable  journey  — 
the  wind  had  been  rising  fast  the  whole 
night ;  the  rain  swept  by  in  fine  drifts  ; 
the  mountains  were  completely  blotted 
out  by  a  veil  of  mist ;  we  should  have 
seen  as  much  of  them  in  Hyde  Park.  It 
was  painful  to  me  to  expose  other  people's 
horses  in  such  weather  for  my  service. 
I  was  overdone  when  we  arrived,  and  kind 
as  my  hosts  were,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  rally,  as  I  thought  of  poor  Charlia. 
The  wind  went  on  rising  all  day,  and 
though  the  house  was  not  on  the  coast, 
we  could  hear  it  all  through  the  evening, 
blowing  great  guns. 

At  night  it  increased  to  a  gale ;  my  room 
was  to  windward,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  sleep.  The  window  seemed  at  every 
moment  about  to  be  driven  in  ;  the  wind 
roared  in  the  chimney,  and  howled  and 
wailed  and  screeched  in  an  almost  un- 
earthly way.  I  seemed  to  hear  voices 
calling  to  me  in  agony  if  I  dropped  into  a 
doze  for  a  moment  —  the  house  quite 
rocked  —  the  rain  beat  in  torrents,  and 
sobbed  and  cried  against  the  casements, 
as  if  entreating  to  be  taken  in.  I  thought 
of  all  that  must  be  going  on  upon  the  sea 
as  I  lay  —  the  vessels  driven  hither  and 
thither  like  cha£^  and  my  poor  Charlia 


with  her  fate  as  dark  and  troubled  as  the 
night.  I  was  thankful  when  daybreak 
came  and  the  dreadful  night  was  over  — 
it  seemed  better  at  least  for  any  one  to 
die  in  the  light. 

When  IVame  down-stairs  next  morn- 
ing, "  We  shall  have  some  terrible  stories 
to-day  of  vessels  ashore,"  said  my  host- 
ess anxiously. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  remember  a  worse 
storm,  and  this  is  a  frightful  coast  to  be 
lost  on,"  said  my  host. 

"  There  was  a  poor  girl  at  sea  last  night 
in  a  little  merchant  vessel  whom  I  am 
much  interested  in,"  said  I,  sadly. 

**  Heaven  help  her,"  replied  he  sol- 
emnly. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  flying  rumours 
of  disasters  came  in  from  all  sides  —  no 
one  seemed  quite  to  know  how  or  from 
where — as  such  rumours  always  do. 
Here  a  ship  had  been  altogether  wrecked 
and  half  the  crew  had  gone  down  with 
her ;  there  another  had  gone  ashore,  but 
the  men  were  all  safe.  The  worst  news 
was  from  the  nearest  port,  where  a  vessel 
had  parted  from  her  anchor  and  had 
drifted  down  upon  another,  which  lost 
hers  also,  and  the  two  entangled  together 
had  broken  up  on  the  rocks,  and  every 
soul  on  board  both  had  been  drowned. 

Later  came  more  details.  One  was  a 
brigantine,  the  "  Northern  Star,"  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  port,  it  was  said, 
as  the  night  came  on.  The  body  of  a 
young  woman  had  been  washed  up  with 
those  of  some  of  the  sailors. 

"  Probably  she  was  the  captain's  wife," 
said  my  hostess. 

I  was  silent  —  the  port  was  not  on  the 
road  to  Scotland — but  in  such  a  gale 
perhaps  the  "  Northern  Star "  could  not 
choose  her  own  way.  It  was  not  for  poor 
Charlia's  death  that  I  grieved  —  what 
could  the  ** fitful  fever"  she  had  made 
of  life  give  her  even  at  the  best,  but  sor- 
row and  remorse  in  such  circumstances  ? 
The  tempest  had  ended  her  perplexities  ; 
she  was  in  more  merciful  and  loving 
hands  than  ours  where  she  was  now  gone. 
But  what  a  sad  fate,  when  such  a  death 
was  almost  a  relief  ! 

The  poor  parents  went  off,  as  soon  as 
the  rumour  reached  them,  to  identify  the 
body,  and  give  it  decent  burial,  and  I 
saw  them  once  again  when  they  had 
reached  home  after  their  terrible  journey. 
But  such  things  are  not  of  those  which 
can  bear  the  telling.  F.  P.  V. 
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From  Fraser't  Magazine. 
ON  THE  LIMITS  OF  SCIENCE. 

BY  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Q.a  M.P. 

The  present  is  an  age  distinguished 
by  the  supremacy  of  science^and  remark- 
able for  the  discoveries  she  has  made. 
More  has  been  done  to  unravel  the  mys^ 
teries  of  nature  during  a  few  recent  gen- 
erations than  was  accomplished  for  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
before.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider the  cause  of  this,  for  undoubtedly, 
like  everything  else,  there  must  be  a 
cause  for  so  marked  and  astonishing  a 
contrast.  The  Greek  mind  was  singular- 
ly acute  and  intelligent,  and  yet  little  or 
no  progress  was  made  in  physical  science 
by  the  gifted  philosophers  of  that  nation. 
The  Romans  could  conquer  the  world, 
and  yet  they  were  ignorant  of  some  of 
the  commonest  principles  of  mechanics 
and  hydrostatics  and  astronomy  such  as 
are  now  familiar  to  intelligent  school- 
boys. Why  was  this?  They  had  the 
same  means  of  observation  that  we  have, 
but  they  mistook  altogether  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  alone  scientific  prog- 
ress can  be  made.  To  learn  the  secrets 
of  nature  we  must  become  her  pupil. 
**  Natura  enim  non  nisiparendo  vincitur^^ 
as  Bacon  said,  and  we  can  ascertain  her 
hidden  laws  and  processes  only  by  act- 
ual experiment  and  severe  induction. 
But  experiment  must  be  conducted 
under  the  influence  of  ideas  proper  to  the 
subject-matter,  or  it  will  be  barren  and 
unfruitful.  It  will  not  do  merely  to  col- 
lect individual  facts  unless  we  know  how 
to  group  and  classify  them,  and  unless 
we  can  detect  the  significance  of  the 
varying  results  presented  to  our  view, 
even  although  at  the  time  we  may  not  be 
able  to  explain  them.  Above  all  we  must 
be  unalterably  convinced  that  every 
physical  effect  has  a  physical  cause,  and 
that  our  proper  business  is  by  careful 
observation  and  experiment  to  point  out 
what  this  cause  is,  so  far  as  our  limited 
faculties  will  allow.  But  this  was  not 
the  course  pursued  by  the  philosophers 
of  Greece.  They  thought  that  they 
could  reason  out  the  causes  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  from  certain  principles 
which  they  assumed  without  any  proof  to 
be  part  of  her  constitution,  but  which 
really  existed  only  in  their  own  minds. 
They  reasoned  in  fact  4  priori^  by  which 
process  scientific  truths  in  physics  will 
never  be  discovered ;  for  it  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  certain  laws  which  can 
only  be  known  by  observation  and  ex- 


periment. I  think  it  is  Herschel  who 
somewhere  says  that  if  a  man  were  con- 
fined from  childhood  in  a  prison,  he  might, 
be  able  to  reason  out  all  the  truths  of 
pure  mathematics,  but  he  never  could 
tell,  unless  he  saw  it,  what  would  become 
of  a  lump  of  sugar  when  thrown  into 
water. 

In  illustration  of  this  I  will  take  as  an 
instance  the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump.  It 
was  matter  of  common  experience  that 
the  suction  of  the  piston  was  followed  by 
the  rise  of  water  in  the  well.  How  was 
it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  Greeks  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  a  vacuum  was 
created  above  the  water,  and  having 
established  in  their  minds  a  theory  that 
"  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  they  thought 
this  a  sufficient  reason  to  explain  the 
occurrence.  As  nature  abhorred  a  vac- 
uum, she  testified  her  abhorrence  by 
making  the  water  fill  it.  Now,  here  there 
is  obviously  no  physical  cause  given  to 
account  for  the  physical  effect.  It  is 
merely  an  imaginary  reason  utterly  un- 
supported by  any  mechanical  proof. 
And  yet  this  theory,  that  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,  was  accepted  as  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  every  phenomenon, 
of  a  fluid,  whether  liquid  or  aeriform, 
rushing  in  to  fill  empty  space,  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  At  last,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
some  engineers  were  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  sink  a  well  near 
Florence  of  an  unusual  depth,  it  was  found 
that  the  pump  would  not  work.  They 
applied  to  Galileo,  then  an  old  man  living 
at  Fiesole,  to  explain  the  reason,  and  he, 
half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  told  them 
that  he  supposed  that  nature  did  not  ab- 
hor a  vacuum  above  ten  iribtres.  But  Tor- 
ricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  applied  himseif 
to  the  problem,  and  he  soon  satisfied  him- 
self that  a  column  of  water  thirty-three 
feet  high,  which  is  the  utmost  heiijht  to 
which  water  can  be  raised  in  a  pump, 
must  be  raised  by  some  mechanical  force 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  water  sup- 
ported. He  made  experiments,  and 
found  that  this  mechanical  force  was 
nothing  else  than  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Here,  then,  was  the  discov- 
ery by  scientific  experiment  of  an  unsus- 
pected truth  —  that  the  air  has  definite 
weight,  and  a  weight  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  a  column  of  water  thirty-three  feet 
high.  But  men  are  slow  to  admit  what 
shocks  a  long-cherished  opinion  or  preju- 
dice, and  it  was  not  until  Pascal  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  Torricelli*s  theory  by 
experimentally  showing  that  mercury  ia 
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the  barometer  (invented  by  Torricelli) 
sinks  as  it  is  carried  up  a  mountain  — 
■where,  of  course,  the  higher  it  goes  the 
weight  of  the  air  is  less  —  that  men  were 
absolutely  convinced  that  atmospheric 
weia;ht  and  pressure  are  the  sole  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  For,  as  Pascal  ob- 
served, "we  cannot  suppose  that  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain more  than  at  the  summit"  To  take 
another  illustration:  Why  does  flame 
mount  upwards,  and  not,  like  all  other 
matter,  fall  downward  to  the  earth  ?  The 
explanation  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
was  this  :  some  things,  they  said,  had  an 
inherent  property  of  levity  which  gives 
them  a  tendencv  to  rise,  just  as  other 
things  had  an  inherent  property  of  grav- 
ity which  gave  them  a  tendency  to  fall. 
Now,  fire,  one  of  the  four  elements  of 
which  they  conceived  all  matter  to  con- 
sist, had,  they  supposed,  in  itself  the 
property  of  lightness  or  levity,  and  hence 
It  rose.  And  with  this  explanation  they 
were  perfectly  content.  Here,  again,  they 
assumed  a  principle  of  levity  to  exist  in 
nature  of  which  the^  had  not  a  shadow 
of  proof  from  experiment  They  merely 
conjectured  it  in  their  minds  because 
otherwise  they  could  not  account  for  the 
fact  which  they  observed.  We,  however, 
know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spe- 
cific levity  in  nature,  that  nothing  is  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  the  universal 
law  of  gravity  —  and  the  reason  why 
bodies  rise  in  the  air  or  water  is  because 
they  are  subject  to  the  mechanical  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  surrounding  fluid  — 
and  if  the  body  is  lighter  than  the  weight 
of  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  it  displaced, 
it  is  pressed  up  as  necessarily  as  a  weight 
which  is  raised  by  the  hand. 

So  again  with  regard  to  astronomy. 
The  Greeks  were  intelligent  observers  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  they  had 
amongst  them  able  mathematicians,  but 
instead  of  ascertaining  by  careful  and 
accurate  observation  what  the  actual 
curves  were  which  the  planets  described, 
they  set  out  with  a  theory  that  as  the 
circle  is  the  most  perfect  of  figures  it 
must  necessarily  follow  that  the  planets 
revolve  in  circles,  and  they  framed  a  most 
ingenious  and  complicated  system  of  ec- 
centric circles  and  epicycles,  which,  in  a 
sort  of  fashion,  did  account  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies.  Thus  also 
when  Aristotle  tried  to  explain  why,  when 
the  sun's  light  passed  through  a  square 
hole,  the  bright  image  is  round,  instead 
of  imitating  the  figure  of  the  hole,  as 
shadows  resemble  the  figures  of  their 


substance,  he  said  that  the  sun's  light 
has  a  circular  nature,  which  it  always 
tends  to  manifest.  The  true  explanation, 
of  course,  is  that  the  sun  itself  is  a  circu- 
lar body,  and  light  is  diffused  from  it  by 
rays  proceeding  from  every  point ;  but  as 
to  light  being  in  itself  of  a  circular  nature, 
that  was  a  mere  imaj^inary  hypothesis 
existing  only  in  the  mind.  So  likewise, 
to  explain  the  problem  of  the  lever, 
Aristotle  assumed  that  one  motion  is  ac- 
cording to  nature  and  the  other  contrary 
to  nature,  which  left  the  mechanical 
problem  without  any  solution  at  all. 

We  need  not  go  through  the  dreary 
waste  of  the  Middle  Ajjes  —  dreary,  I 
mean,  as  regards  scientific  truths — for 
unless  we  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Roger  Bacon,  it  was  not  illuminated 
by  a  single  ray  of  scientific  discovery. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising.  The  tone 
and  temper  of  that  dark  period  were  ut- 
terly unht  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 
The  mind  of  Western  Europe  lay  spell- 
bound under  the  domination  of  one 
great  name,  and  it  was  thought  almost 
blasphemous  to  question  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  in  any  matter  of  physical  science 
or  moral  philosophy.  Ipse  dixit  was  gen- 
erally thought  a  conclusive  answer  to  any 
curious  enquiry,  and  it  was  expressly  as- 
serted that  the  whole  of  philosophy  was 
contained  in  his  logic.  Instead,  however, 
of  the  four  elements,  earth,  fire,  air,  and 
water,  which  the  ancients  believed  to  be 
the  primeval  constituents  of  all  things, 
the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  substi- 
tuted  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and, 
like  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  they  as- 
sumed certain  principles  to  explain  phe- 
nomena—  such  as  that  fluids  do  not  grav- 
itate in  propria  loco.  Thus  water  does 
not  gravitate  on  water  because  it  is  in  its 
own  place,  and  air  has  no  gravity  on  wa- 
ter because  it  is  above  water,  which  is  its 
proper  place,  and  earth  in  water  descends 
because  its  proper  place  is  below  water. 

The  distinguishing  merit  of  Bacon 
in  the  history  of  science  was  not  that  he 
himself  made  any  actual  discoveries,  but 
that  he  was  the  first  to  emancipate  the 
human  intellect  from  the  thraldom  of 
Aristotle.  He  says  in  his  **  Advancement 
of  Learning,"  "  For  as  water  will  not  as- 
cend higher  than  the  level  of  the  first 
spring-head  from  whence  it  descendeth, 
so  knowledge  derived  from  Aristotle,  and 
exempted  from  liberty  of  e.\amination, 
will  not  rise  again  higher  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  Aristotle."  And  again,  "Anti- 
quity deserve th  that  reverence,  that  men 
should  make  a  stand  thereupon  and  dis- 
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cover  what  is  the  best  way  ;  but  when 
the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  miice 
progression."  But  more  than  this  —  Ba- 
con first  insisted  upon  the  true  and  only 
method  by  which  the  secrets  of  nature 
can  be  made  known,  namely,  patient  ex- 
periment and  severe  induction. 

I  need  not  occupy  space  by  even  glan- 
cing at  the  magnificent  results  which 
science  has  achieved  since  men  began  to 
follow  the  right  track  and  patiently  ex- 
plore the  mysteries  of  nature  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  she  will  reveal  a  knowledge 
of  her  laws.  Of  all  the  physical  sciences 
chemistry  seems  to  be  the  one  in  which 
the  most  wonderful  discoveries  have  been 
made,  and  such  as  interest  and  fascinate 
us  most.  She  can  decompose  the  rocks 
which  form  the  skeleton  or  the  globe,  and 
then,  by  fusing  the  constituents  togeth- 
er in  different  proportions,  produce  com- 
pounds which  are  the  same  as  the  quartz 
and  lime  and  sand  and  clay  which  exist 
in  such  abundance  in  nature.  She  shows 
that  all  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  sus- 
tained by  combustion,  which  at  first  ap- 
pears a  paradox,  but  is  nevertheless, 
strictly  true.  In  animals  the  seat  of  com- 
bustion is  the  lungs  — the  substance 
burnt  is  sugar,  which  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen— and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  combustion  are  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  aqueous  vapour. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  progress  and  triumphs  of  science. 
No  one  is  more  willing  than  myself  to  do 
her  homage,  and  in  her  proper  sphere  she 
reigns  unrivalled  and  supreme.  Nor  is 
the  habit  of  mind  which  she  requires  in 
her  votaries  useful  only  in  her  peculiar 
domain.  We  use  the  word  science  with 
reference  to  other  things  than  the  mate- 
rial universe.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
science  of  political  economy,  and  meta- 
physical science,  and  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence. When  we  dignify  them  by 
that  name  we  mean  that  we  can  reason 
from  certain  principles  and  deduce  cer- 
tain results  in  logical  sequence  from  them. 
There  is,  in  fact,  in  almost  all  subjects, 
a  scientific  and  an  unscientific  method  of 
enquiry,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  adopting  the  former 
in  preference  to  the  latter.  But  after 
having  said  all  this,  there  are  certain 
words  of  caution  which  seem  to  be  pecul- 
iarly needed  at  the  present  time.  The 
danger  of  too.  exclusive  a  devotion  to 
physical  science  is  that  the  mind  is  so 
occupied  with  secondary  causes  that  it  is 
tempted  to  rest  upon  and  be  satisfied 


with  them  as  if  thev  were  the  final  and 
efficient  causes  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Link  after  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  causation  is  unrolled  under  the  search- 
ing analysis  of  the  philosopher,  until  he 
is  apt  to  forget  that  he  can  never  get  to 
the  end  of  the  chain,  and  he  contents 
himself  with  the  idea  that  it  is  self-sup- 
porting. In  other  words,  he  is  in  danger 
of  substituting  the  blind  energy  of  matter 
and  its  inherent  properties  for  an  intelli- 
gent First  Cause,  by  whose  almighty  will 
that  energy  and  those  properties  were 
given.  The  consequence  of  this,  if  not 
corrected  by  other  views,  is  first  scepti- 
cism, and  then  denial  of  a  Creator.  Re- 
ligion, of  course,  can  have  no  place  in 
such  a  theory  —  indeed  the  word  super- 
natural can  have  no  meaning  where  na- 
ture is  supposed  to  be  self-sufficient  to 
produce  everything.  This,  then,  is  the 
danger,  and  I  will  venture  to  suggest 
some  considerations  which  will  show  that 
such  a  result  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
fact,  but  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  unphilosophical.  For  philosophy 
does  not  imagine  causes.  She  only  inves- 
tigates and  verifies  them.  And  the  most 
exhaustive  analysis  which  chemistry  can 
apply  to  the  composition  of  matter  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  fails  when  we  attempt  to 
account  for  and  explain  its  essential  prop- 
erties. Let  me  expand  my  meaning  more 
fully.  All  the  matter  with  which  man  is 
acquainted  is  composed  of  one  or  more  of 
elementary  substances,  such  as  calcium, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nickel,  phos- 
phorus, silicon,  sulphur,  sodium,  mer- 
cury, the  ordinary  metals,  and  the  rest. 
By  elementary  substances  I  mean  those 
wnich  so  far  as  we  know  at  present  can- 
not be  decompounded,  although  very 
possibly  we  shall  find  at  some  future 
time  that  some  of  them  will  yield  to  sol- 
vents and  prove  to  be  compound  bodies. 
This,  however,  is  quite  immaterial  to  my 
argument.  This  we  know  with  absolute 
certainty,  that  they  have  the  power  of 
combining  together  in  certain  definite 
proportions  by  what  is  called  chemical 
affinity.  Thus  water  consists  of  two  per- 
manent gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  con- 
densed by  the  force  of  chemical  affinity 
to  a  liquid  condition.  One  cubic  foot  of 
water  yields  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases, 
and  so  great  is  their  power  to  resist  pres- 
sure, that  a  weight  of  twenty  tons  to  a 
square  inch  is  not  sufficient  to  reduce 
them  to  a  liquid  state.  Let  us  consider 
what  must  be  the  force  or  forces  in  a  lit- 
tle drop  of  water  which  are  able  to  ove^ 
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come  the  mighty  tendency  of  the  gases 
to  expand  themselves  into  an  aeriform 
condition.  They  can  be  decomposed  by 
electricity,  but  Faraday  proved  that  it  re- 
uires  more  electricity  to  decompose  a 
rop  of  water  than  to  charge  a  thunder- 
cloud. Now,  I  want  to  know  if  the  ma- 
terialist can  tell  me  anything  of  the  ori- 
gin or  nature  of  this  prodigious  power, 
or,  indeed,  of  t\ie  cause  of  chemical  af- 
finity at  all.  We  can  in  imagination 
build  up  this  world  of  ours  out  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  I  have  mentioned  ; 
that  is,  we  can  show  that  all  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks  and  lands  and  seas  are 
actually  formed  by  certain  combinations 
of  them.  Thus  calcium  combined  with 
oxygen  produces  lime,  silicon  combined 
with  oxygen  produces  silica  or  quartz, 
aluminum  combined  with  oxygen  pro- 
duces alumina,  and  alumina  combined 
with  silica  produces  clay,  and  so  on.  But 
no  chemist  can  tell  us  why  these  bodies 
so  combine,  and  why  such  and  such  . a 
body  is  the  result.  But,  more  than  this  ; 
every  solid  body,  when  slowly  deposited 
from  a  liquid  or  aeriform  condition,  as- 
sumes a  definite  symmetrical  shape, 
which  we  call  crystal,  and  the  process  by 
which  it  is  so  formed  we  call  crystalliza- 
tion. Now,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact 
that  all  crystals,  without  exception,  are 
solids  bounded  by  plane  faces,  symmetri- 
cally disposed  about  certain  straight  lines 
called  axes.  No  mathematician  could 
determine  the  angles  which  the  axes  and 
planes  in  the  different  figures,  by  a  con- 
stant law,  make  with  each  other  with 
more  accuracy  than  they  are  found  to  ex- 
ist in  nature.  Moreover,  we  find  numer- 
ical relations  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind  to  exist  in  the  proportions  in  which 
alone  natural  substances  will  combine, 
and  these  numerical  relations  exist  also 
in  plants  when  we  ascend  into  the  re- 
gion of  vegetable  life.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  botany  than  the  mode  in 
which  certain  numbers,  such  as  three 
and  five  and  their  multiples,  prevail. 
Plants  which  are  monocotvledonous  — 
that  is,  have  only  one  seed-leaf  —  have 
generally,  if  not  always,  three  sepals  in 
the  calyx,  and  three  petals  or  multiples 
of  three  on  the  corolla ;  while  those  which 
are  dicotyledonous  —  that  is,  have  two 
seed-leaves  —  have  for  the  most  part  five 
sepals,  and  five  petals,  and  five  stamens, 
or  multiples  of  five.  The  same  Is  true 
if  four  be  what  we  may  call  the  ruling 
number  in  anv  family  of  plants.  The 
disposition  of  tne  leaves  on  the  stem  fol- 
lows also  a  most  curious  numerical  law. 
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Let  us  pause  here.  Are  not  ideas  of 
symmetry  and  number  inherent  in  the 
human'  mind  as  purely  intellectual  con- 
ceptions ?  And  can  we  believe  them  to  be 
exhibited  in  nature  by  a  mere  concourse  of 
atoms,  or  by  self-existing  and  self-created 
properties  of  matter  without  the  interven- 
tion of  intelligence  and  mind  ?  The  natu- 
ralist here  is  utterly  at  fault.  He  does  not 
even  attempt  a  solution.  He  arrives  at 
these  ultimate  results  by  observation  and 
experiment  in  a  legitimate  manner,  and 
then  he  arbitrarily  frames  an  hypothesis 
of  which  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  proof, 
and  asks  us  to  assume  that  there  are  ul- 
timately self-created  forces  or  atoms  or 
molecules,  of  which  he  confesses  he 
knows  nothing,  which  of  themselves  were 
able  to  evolve  symmetry  and  order  and 
numerical  proportion,  and,  in  fact,  create 
the  universe  as  we  find  it.  Now  this,  I 
say,  is  unphilosophical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  is  little  better  than  going  back 
to  the  occult  qualities  of  nature  by  which 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity  sought  to 
explain  phenomena,  whereas,  in  fact,  they 
explained  nothing. 

The  truth  is,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
ultimate  constituents  and  the  cause  of  the 
formative  power  of  matter.  If  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  matter  alone,  that  will 
tell  us  nothing  about  them,  although  we 
can  by  analysis  and  experiment  discover 
the  modes  and  processes  and  conditions; 
under  which  they  work.  We  know  that 
what  we  call  gravitation  is  a  force  by 
which  every  particle  of  matter  attracts; 
every  other  particle  and  which  varies  in* 
vefsely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  just 
as  we  know  that  twenty-three  parts  of  so- 
dium will  exactly  unite  with  35*5  06  chlo- 
rine and  produce  common  salt.  But  as 
to  what  gravitation  really  is,  and  as  to  the 
reason  why  bodies  will  unite  in  only  fixed 
and  definite  proportions,  we  are  profound- 
ly and  helplessly  ignorant.  Take,  again, 
botany.  We  can  trace  the  growth  of  a 
plant  from  a  minute  cell  inlo»  root,  stem, 
leaf,  and  flower.  We  can  see  as  a  fjict 
that  the  pollen  of  the  anthers  of  the  sta- 
mens must  strike  the  stigma  of  the  pistil, 
and  be  conveyed  down  the  style  to  the 
ovary  in  order  that  fecundation  may  be 
there  produced,  and;  the  minute  cell 
formed,  which  by  the  addition  of  other 
cells  perpetually  superadded,  grows  up 
into  the  perfect  plant.  But  by  virtue  of 
what  powers  such. a  life-producing  cell  is 
created — which  bytheabsorption  of  mois- 
ture from  the  ground,  and  the  agency  of 
solar  light  and  heat,  is  able  to  produce  a 
plant   whose*seed  is  in  itself/'  and  con*^ 
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tinue  the  species  throaeh  thousands  of 
years  —  matter  itself  tells  us  nothin^f. 
We  can  collect  together  all  the  constit- 
uents of  a  plant  and  place  them  together 
and  combine  them  as  we  please,  but  un- 
less we  have  a  pre-existing  seed  we  are 
absolutely  powerless  to  obtain  vegetable 
life.  And  were  it  not  that  there  are  no 
degrees  of  impossibility,  I  might  say  that 
it  is  still  more  impossible  for  us,  by  any 
composition  of  substances,  to  create  ani- 
mal life.  But  even  admitting  the  wild 
supposition  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
us,  by  combinations  of  inorganic  matter, 
to  start  into  existence  organic  life,  we 
should  be  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  is  to  explain  why  such 
and  such  material  causes  should  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  effects. 

If  therefore  this  be  so,  and  the  natural 
philosopher  is  obliged  to  confess  his  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  of  ultimate  mate- 
rial causes,  he  has  no  right  whatever  to 
speak  of  them,  or  even  hint  at  them, 
as  self-created  and  self-sufficient  to  pro- 
duce not  only  the  world  of  matter  but  the 
world  of  reason  and  intelligence.  He 
knows  nothing  about  them,  and  all  that 
he  can  predicate  of  them  is  conjecture 
and  unverified  hypothesis.  And  surely 
he  incurs  a  very  grave  responsibility  if, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  throws  out  ut- 
terances wl)ich,  however  vague  and  un- 
warranted, the  mass  of  mankind  will  be- 
lieve to  be  justified  b^  the  conclusions,  of 
science,  and  which,  if  true,  would  abso- 
lutely destroy  religion,  and  even  destroy 
the  very  notion  of  moral  responsibility. 
I  do  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  a  man  like  Professor  Tyndall 
should,  in  the  chair  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Belfast,  have  used  language 
which  it  is  difficult  by  any  charitable  con- 
struction to  exculpate  from  this  charge 
of  teaching  mere  materialism  in  its  most 
uncompromising  form.  Unless  it  were 
for  the  purpose  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the- 
ism, by  which  I  mean  the  belief  in  a  Su- 
preme Intelligence,  I  know  not  for  what 
purpose  he  paraded  the  names  of  Leucip- 
pus  and  Democritus,  and  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius,  and  dwelt  at  such  length  on 
the  doctrine  of  atoms  and  molecules.  He 
said,  "  Abandoning  all  disgtiise,  the  con- 
fession that  I  feel  bound  to  make  before 
you  is  that  I  prolong  the  vision  backward 
across  the  boundary  of  the  experimental 
evidence,  and  discern  in  that  matter  which 
we  in  our  ignorance,  and  notwithstand- 
ing our  professed  reverence  for  its  Crea- 
tor, have  hitherto  covered  with  oppro- 
brium, the  promise  and  potency  of  every 


form  and  quality  of  life."  And  again, 
"  The  animal  body  is  just  as  much  the 
product  of  molecular  force  as  the  stalk 
and  ear  of  corn,  or  as  the  crystal  of  salt 
or  sugar."  And  this  is  followed  by  the 
melancholy  conclusion  that  the  theme 
"will  be  handled  by  the  loftiest  minds 
after  you  and  I,  like  streaks  of  morning 
cloud,  shall  have  melted  into  the  infinite 
asure  of  the  past."  The  infinite  azure  of 
the  past !  —  that  is  the  dreary  idea  of  non- 
existence which  this  philosopher  would 
have  us  take  in  exchange  for  "  our  hope 
full  of  immortality." 

O  star-eyed  Science  I  hast  thou  wandered 
there, 

To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair  ? 

Now,  if  all  Professor  Tyndall  had  said 
was  that  matter  has  the  promise  and  po- 
tency of  every  form  and  quality  of  mate- 
rial existence,  he  would  have  been  strict- 
ly justified  by  facts.  For  undoubtedly  all 
the  material  universe  has  been  built  up 
bv  the  combination  and  play  of  roaterisu 
elemenU  and  force.  And  we  believe  that 
this  is  so  because  an  intelligent  Creator 
endowed  those  elements  with  the  myste- 
rious power.  But  Professor  Tyndall 
speaks  of  "every  form  and  quality  of 
/</Jfy"  including:,  therefore,  human  life, 
and  all  its  manifestations  of  intelligent 
thought.  Or  if  he  did  not  mean  this  he 
ought  to  have  distinctly  said  so.  The 
animal  body,  no  doubt,  is  the  product  of 
molecular  force  as  much  as  the  stalk  and 
ear  of  corn,  but  what  of  animal  life  ?  We 
can  decompose  an  animal  body  into  its 
constituent  elements  by  analysis  ;  but  by 
no  synthesis,  however  we  may  contrive 
and  unite  these  elements  in  the  same  ex- 
act proportions  as  they  existed  in  the 
living  bodjr,  can  we  produce  life.  This 
is  something  superadded  which  tran- 
scends the  utmost  powers  of  chemistry 
to  effect.  In  fact,  chemistry  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  efficient  cause  of  the  growth 
of  a  single  blade  of  grass,  still  less  for  the 
growth  and  spontaneous  motion  of  a  sin- 
gle animal,  although  the  very  lowest  in 
the  scale.  Professor  Tyndall  substitutes 
an  arbitrary  hypothesis  for  an  experi- 
mental fact,  and  this  I  call  utterly  unphil- 
osophical.  I  know  that  he  has  since  con- 
fessed that  his  materialistic  theory  does 
not  commend  itself  to  his  mind  in  hours 
of  clearness  and  vigour,"  and  that  "  in 
the  presence  of  stronger  and  healthier 
thought  it  even  dissolves  and  disappears." 
Wh^,  then,  did  he  in  the  chair  of  the 
British  Association  prefer  to  proclaim 
to  the  workl  the  fancies  of  his  weak  and 
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unhealthy  thought,  instead  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  was  led  when  his  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  clearness  and  vigour  ? 
He  must  have  known  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  unsettle  the  belief  of  thou- 
sands, and  cause  disquietude  and  alarm, 
and  even  misery. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  confute  a  theory 
of  which  it  id  not  possible  to  demonstrate 
either  the  truth  or  falsehood  by  physical 
experiment.  What  I  complain  of  is  that 
scientific  men  should  quit  the  domain  of 
science,  and  substitute  conjecture  for 
proof,  and  imagination  for  reality.  We 
have,  I  think,  a  notable  instance  of  this 
in  Dr.  Darwin's  doctrine  of  the  develop- 
ment of  species.  He  makes  larger  as- 
sumptions and  more  unsupported  guesses 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  book 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  He  thinks 
that  because  from  the  rock -pigeon  we 
can,  by  careful  breeding  and  intercross- 
ing, obtain  every  variety  of  pigeon,  this 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication,  if  not 
proof,  that  one  species  may  slide  into 
another,  and  so  the  existence  of  all  spe- 
cies may  be  accounted  for.  But  pigeons 
are  ^essentially  pigeons,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  natural  form  and  devel- 
opment, just  as  all  men  are  essentially 
men,  however  much  the  Papuan  may  dif- 
fer from  the  European.  If  the  Darwin- 
ian theory  be  true,  why  is  it  that  no  one 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  has  been 
able  by  breeding  and  intercrossing  to  pass 
from  one  distinctly  marked  species  to  an- 
other ?  Have  we  any  solid  reason  to 
believe  if  this  were  tried  for  a  million 
years  such  a  result,  or  any  similar  result, 
would  be  obtained  ?  If  the  theory  of 
development  be  true,  and  man  is  descend- 
ed from  a  jelly-fish  through  some  arboreal 
animal  with  pointed  ears  and  a  long  tail, 
why  is  it  that  between  the  chimpanzee 
or  gorilla  and  the  most  degraded  form  of 
humanity  naturalists  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  a  single  instance,  whether 
fossil  or  otherwise,  of  the  intermediate 
and  missing  link  ?  We  must  take  facts 
as  we  find  them,  and  admitting  that  for 
every  species  a  single  embryo  originally 
contained  "  the  promise  and  potency  of 
every  form  and  Quality  "  of  that  species, 
we  are  compelled  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment to  conclude  that  there  are  in 
nature  impassable  barriers  of  a  kind  un- 
known to  our  understanding,  which  pre- 
vent the  propagation  of  one  species  from 
another  —  except  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  where,  in  fact,  the  difference  is 
more  imaginary  than  real,  and  proceeds 
chtefiy  from  our  own  imperfect  classifica- 
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tion.  A^in,  I  say  that  to  substitute  the 
theory  of  development  to  the  extent  to 
which  Dr.  Darwin  would  carry  it  (for  un- 
doubtedly within  certain  very  narrow 
limits  the  theory  is  true),  in  opposition 
to  the  facts  of  history  and  observation 
and  experiment,  is,  according  to  my  no- ' 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  unphil- 
osophical. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  argument 
from  desio;n,  not  because  I  do  not  admit 
its  force,  but  because  I  wish  to  meet  the 
materialist  on  his  own  ground,  and  to 
show  that  it  is  not  his  knowledge  but  his 
ignorance  which  gives  birth  to  his  hy- 
pothesis. Science  can  do  no  possible 
harm  so  long  as  science  confines  herself 
to  her  own  domain,  but  when  she  comes 
forward  as  the  antagonist  of  religion  she 
only  does  so  by  quitting  the  field  of  ex- 

f)eriment  and  fact  and  indulging  in  con- 
ecture.  I  wish  to  insist  upon  the  limits 
within  which  alone  scientific  knowledge 
is  possible.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  limits  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  processes  of  nature.  These  are  facts 
which  patient  industry  can  discover. 
But  when  we  have  mastered  them  all  we 
are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  solving  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  For  still  there 
comes  the  everlasting  question  why  and 
how  were  the  elements  of  matter  invested 
with  their  wonder-working  process  ? 
This  philosophy  can  never  answer,  and 
therefore  philosophy  has  no  right  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
and  intelligent  First  Cause  or,  in  a  word, 
God,  who  withdraws  Himself,  indeed, 
behind  the  veil  of  His  works,  but  gives 
tokens  of  His  being  by  the  order  and 
harmony  of  creation,  by  the  marvellous 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  exqui- 
site balance  of  opposing  forces,  and  the 
innate  conviction  we  irresistibly  feel  that 
the  world-building  must  have  had  an  ar- 
chitect, and  that  intelligence  must  have 
presided  over  the  arrangement  of  the 
properties  and  forms  of  even  brute  mat- 
ter. 

When  Galileo  asserted  the  motion  of 
the  earth  he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic, 
and  when  almost  in  our  own  day  geology- 
revealed  the  unsuspected  fact  that  this 
earth  of  ours  has  existed  for  millions  of 
years,  an  outcry  was  heard  that  religion 
was  in  danger.  But  no  one  now  believes 
that  the  grounds  of  our  faith  have  been 
disturbed  by  either  astronomy  or  geol- 
ogy. We  take  a  juster  view  of  the  He- 
brew Scripture,  and  no  loneer  expect  to 
find  there  a  premature  revelation  of  sci- 
entific truths.  And  if  we  steadily  bear  * 
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this  in  mind,  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
discoveries  in  science  to  cause  serious 
apprehension.  We  feel  sure  that  they 
will  never  disprove  or  throw  any  reason- 
able doubt  upon  the  existence  of  a  Crea- 
tor ;  although  they  may  show  that  the 
writers  of  the  Ola  Testament  were  not 
instructed  as  to  the  causes  of  physical 
phenomena,  which  have  no  connection 
with  man's  moral  and  religious  duties. 
If,  indeed,  we  take  a  narrow  and  preju- 
diced view,  and  adopt  a  theory  of  inspira- 
tion which  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  literal  accuracy,  we  shall  find 
our  theology  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
science  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
which  of  the  two  will  triumph  in  the 
end.  But  if  science  steps  out  of  her 
lines  and  seeks  to  assail  the  citadel  of  re- 
ligion, she  never  can  by  any  legitimate 
logic  or  experimental  test  disprove  what 
the  poet  has  said  :  — 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  Grod  the  soul. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magaoine. 
THREE  FEATHERS. 

CHAPTER  XXIU. 

LOVE-MAKING  AT  LAND'S  END. 

"  Are  you  dreaming  again,  child  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Rosewarne  to  her  daughter.  "  You 
are  not  a  fit  companion  for  a  sick  woman, 
who  is  herself  dull  enough.  Why  do  you 
always  look  so  sad  when  you  look  at  the 
sea,  Wenna?" 

The  wan-faced,  beautiful-eyed  woman 
l$iy  on  a  sofa,  a  book  beside  her.  She 
had  been  chattin^^  in  a  bright,  rapid,  de- 
sultory fashion  about  the  book  and  a 
dozen  other  things  —  amusing  herself 
really  by  a  continual  stream  of  playful 
talk  —  until  she  perceived  that  the  girl's 
fancies  were  far  away.  Then  she  stopped 
suddenly,  with  this  expression  of  petu- 
lant but  good-natured  disappointment. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother,"  said 
Wenna,  who  was  seated  at  an  open  win- 
dow fronting  the  bay.  "What  did  you 
say  ?  Why  does  the  sea  make  one  sad  ? 
I  don't  know.  One  feels  less  at  home 
here  than  out  on  the  rocks  at  Eglosilyan  ; 
perhaps  that  is  it.  Or  the  place  is  so 
beautiful,  that  it  almost  makes  you  cry. 
I  don't  know." 

And,  indeed,  Penzance  Bay,  on  this 
still,  clear  morning,  was  beautiful  enough 
to  attract  wistful  eyes  and  call  up  vague 
and  distant  fancies.  The  cloudless  sky 


was  intensely  dark  in  its  blue ;  one  had  a 
notion  that  the  unseen  sun  was  overhead 
and  shining  vertically  down.  The  still 
plain  of  water  —  so  clear  that  the  shingle 
could  be  seen  through  it  a  long  way  out 
—  had  no  decisive  colour;  but  the  fish- 
ing-smacks lying  out  there  were  jet- 
black  points  in  the  bewildering  glare. 
The  sunlight  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
sky,  in  the  air,  or  on  the  sea;  but  when 
you  turned  to  the  southern  arm  of  the 
bay,  where  the  low  line  of  green  bills 
runs  out  into  the  water,  there  you  could 
see  the  strong  clear  light  shining  —  shin- 
ing on  the  green  fields  and  on  the  sharp 
black  lines  of  hedges,  on  that  bit  of  grey 
old  town  with  its  cottage-gardens  and  its 
sea-wall,  and  on  the  line  ot  dark  rock  that 
formed  the  point  of  the  promontory.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  bay,  the  eye  followed 
the  curve  of  the  level  shore,  until  it 
caught  sight  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  ris- 
ing palely  from  the  water,  its  sunlit  greys 
and  purple  shadows  softened  by  the  cool 
distance.  Then  beyond  that  again^  on 
the  verge  of  the  far  horizon,  lay  the  long 
and  narrow  line  of  the  Lizard,  half  lost  in 
a  silver  haze.  For  the  rest,  a  cool  wind 
went  this  way  and  that  through  Mrs. 
Rosewarne's  room,  stirring  the  curtains. 
There  was  a  fresh  odour  of  the  sea  in  the 
air.  It  was  a  day  for  dreaming,  perhaps  ; 
but  not  for  the  gloom  begotten  of  languor 
and  an  indolent  pulse. 

"  Oh,  mother  —  oh,  mother  !  "  Wenna 
cried,  suddenly,  with  a  quick  flush  of 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  **do  you  know 
who  is  coming  along  ?  Can  you  sec  ? 
It  is  Mr.  Trelyon,  and  he  is  looking  at  all 
the  houses  ;  I  know  he  is  looking  for  us." 

"  Child,  child  ! "  said  the  mother. 
"  How  should  Mr.  Trelyon  know  we  are 
here?" 

Because  I  told  him,"  Wenna  said, 
simply  and  hurriedly.  **  Mother,  may  I 
wave  a  handkerchief  to  him  ?  Won't  you 
come  and  see  him  ?  he  seems  so  much 
more  manly  in  this  strange  place  ;  and 
how  brave  and  handsome  he  looks  I  " 
"  Wenna  !  "  her  mother  said,  severely. 
The  girl  did.  not  wave  a  handkerchief, 
it  is  true  ;  but  she  knelt  down  at  the 
open  bay-window,  so  that  he  must  needs 
see  her ;  and  sure  enough  he  did.  OfiE 
went  his  hat  in  a  minute  ;  a  bright  look 
of  recognition  leapt  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
crossed  the  street.  Then  Wenna  turned, 
all  in  a  flutter  of  delight,  and  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  colour  in  her  face. 

"Are  you  vexed,  mother?  Mayn't  I 
be  glad  to  see  him  ?  Why,  when  I  know 
that  he  will  brighten  up  your  spirits 
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better  than  a  dozen  doctors  I  One  feels 
quite  happy  and  hopeful  whenever  he 
comes  into  the  room.  Mother,  you  won't 
have  to  complain  of  dullness  if  Mr.  Trel- 
yon  comes  to  see  you.  And  why  doesn't 
the  girl  send  him  up  at  once  ? '' 

Wenna  was  standing  at  the  open  door 
to  receive  him  when  he  came  up-stairs  ; 
she  had  wholly  forgotten  the  embarrass- 
ment of  their  last  parting. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  out,"  he 
said,  when  he  came  into  the  room,  and  it 
was  clear  that  there  was  little  embarrass- 
ment about  him  ;  "and  I  know  how  your 
mother  likes  to  be  teased  and  worried. 
YouVe  got  a  nice  place  here,  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne  ;  and  what  splendid  weather  youVe 
brought  with  you  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Wenna,  her  whole  face  lit 
up  with  a  shy  gladness,  "  haven't  we  ? 
And  did  you  ever  see  the  bay  looking 
more  beautiful  ?  It  is  enough  to  make 
you  laugh  and  clap  your  hands  out  of 
mere  delight  to  see  everything  so  lovely 
and  fresh ! " 

"A  few  minutes  ago  I  thought  you 
were  nearly  crying  over  it,"  said  the 
mother,  with  a  smile;  but  Miss  Wenna 
took  no  heed  of  the  reproof.  She  would 
have  Mr.  Trelyon  help  himself  to  a  tum- 
bler of  claret  and  water.  She  fetched 
out  from  some  mysterious  lodjjing-house 
recess  an  ornamented  tin  can  of  biscuits. 
She  accused  herself  of  being  the  dullest 
companion  in  the  world,  and  indirectly 
hinted  that  he  might  have  pity  on  her 
mamma  and  stay  to  luncheon  with  them. 

"Well,  it's  very  odd,"  he  said,  telling 
a  lie  with  great  simplicity  of  pwrpose, 
"but  I  had  arranged  to  drive  to  the 
Land's  End  for  luncheon  —  to  the  inn 
there,  you  know.*  I  suppose  it  wouldn't 
—  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Rosewarne  —  would 
it  be  convenient  for  you  to  come  for  a 
drive  so  far  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  the  very  best  thing 
in  the  world  for  her  —  nothing  could  be 
better,"  said  Wenna  ;  and  then  she  added 
meekly,  "  if  it  is  not  giving  you  too  much 
trouble,  Mr.  Trelyon." 

He  laughed. 

"  Trouble  !  Pm  glad  to  be  of  use  to 
anybody ;  and  in  this  case  I  shall  have 
all  the  pleasure  on  my  side.  Well,  I'm 
off  now  to  see  about  the  horses.  If  I 
come  for  you  in  half  an  hour,  will  that 
do?" 

As  soon  as  he  had  left,  Mrs.  Rosewarne 
turned  to  her  daughter,  and  said  to  her, 
gravely  enough  —  « 

"  Wenna,  one  has  seldom  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  proprieties ;  but,  really. 


this  seems  just  a  little  doubtful.  Mr. 
Trelyon  may  make  a  friend  of  you  ;  that 
is  all  very  well,  for  you  are  going  to  marry 
a  friend  of  his.  But  you  ought  not  to 
expect  him  to  associate  with  me." 

"  Mother,"  said  Wenna,  with  hot 
cheeks,  "  I  wonder  how  you  can  suspect 
him  of  thinking  of  such  foolish  and 
wicked  thino;s.  Why,  he  is  the  very  last 
man  in  all  the.  world  to  do  anything  that 
was  mean  and  unkind,  or  to  think  about 
it." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  suspect  him  of  noth- 
ing," Mrs.  Rosewarne  said ;  "  but  look 
at  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Trelyon  is  a  very  rich  gentleman ;  his 
family  is  an  old  one,  greatly  honoured 
about  here ;  and  if  he  is  so-  recklessly 
kind  as  to  offer  his  acquaintanceship  to 
persons  who  are  altogether  in  a  different 
sphere  of  life,  we  should  take  care  not  to 
abuse  his  kindness,  or  to  let  people  have 
occasion  to  wonder  at  him.  Looking  at 
your  marriage  and  future  station,  it  is 
perhaps  more  permissible  with  you  ;  but 
as  regards  myself,  I  don't  very  much 
care,  Wenna,  to  have  Mr.  Trelyon  com- 
ing about  the  house." 

"  Why,  mother,  I  —  I  am  surprised  at 
you  I  "  Wenna  said,  warmly.  "  You  judge 
of  him  by  the  contemptible  things  that 
other  people  might  say  of  him.  Do  you 
think  he  would  care  for  that  ?  Mr.  Trel- 
yon is  a  man,  and  like  a  man  he  has  the 
courage  to  choose  such  friends  as  he 
likes ;  and  it  is  no  more  to  him  what  money 
they  have,  or  what  their  position  is,  than 
the  —  than  the  shape  of  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  is  !  Perhaps  that  is  his 
folly  —  recklessness  —  the  recklessness, 
of  a  young  man.  Perhaps  it  is.  I  am 
not  old  enough  to  know  how  people  alter  ; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  Mr.  Trelyon 
alter  in  this  respect  —  never,  if  he  were 
to  live  for  a  hundred  years.  And  —  and 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  of  all  people, 
mother,  suggest  such  things  of  him. 
What  has  he  done  that  you  should  think 
so  meanly  of  ^lim  ?  " 

Wenna  was  very  indignant  and  hurt. 
She  would  have  continued  further,  but 
that  a  tremulous  movement  of  her  under 
lip  caused  her  to  turn  away  her  head. 

"Well,  Wenna,  you  needn't  cry  about 
it,"  her  mother  said,  gently.  "  It  is  of 
no  great  consequence.  Of  course  every 
one  must  please  himself  in  choosing  his 
friends ;  and  I  quite  admit  that  Mr. 
Trelyon  is  not  likely  to  be  hindered  by 
anything  that  anybody  may  say.  Don  t 
take  it  so  much  to  heart,  child ;  go  and 
get  on  your  things,  and  get  back  some  o^ 
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the  cheerfulness  you  had  while  he  was 
here.  I  will  say  that  for  the  young  man 
—  that  he  has  an  extraordinary  power  of 
raising  your  spirits." 

"You  are  a  good  mother  after  all," 
said  Wenna,  penitently ;  "  and  If  you 
come  and  let  me  dress  you  prettily,  I 
shall  promise  not  to  scold  you  again  — 
not  till  the  next  time  you  deserve  it." 

By  the  time  they  drove  away  from  Pen- 
zance, the  forenoon  had  softened  into 
more  beautiful  colours.  There  was  a 
paler  blue  In  the  sky  and  on  the  sea,  and 
millions  of  yellow  stars  twinkled  on  the 
ripples.  A  faint  haze  had  fallen  over  the 
bright  green  hills  lying  on  the  south  of 
the  bay. 

"  Life  looks  worth  having  on  such  a  day 
as  this,"  Trelyon  said  ;  "doesn't  it,  Miss 
Wenna?" 

She  certainly  seemed  pleased  enough. 
She  drank  in  the  sweet  fresh  air ;  she 
called  attention  to  the  pure  rare  colours 
of  the  sea  and  the  green  uplands  ;  the 
coolness  of  the  woods  through  which  they 
drove,  the  profuse  abundance  of  wild  flow- 
ers along  the  banks  —  all  things  around 
her  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  yield  her 
delight ;  and  a  great  happiness  shone  in 
her  eyes.  Mr.  Trelyon  talked  mostly  to 
Mrs.  Rosewarne ;  but  his  eyes  rarely 
wandered  away  for  long  from  Wenna's 
pleased  and  radiant  face  ;  and  ap^ain  and 
again  he  said  to  himself,  **And  ^  a  sim- 
ple drive  on  a  spring  morning  can  give 
this  child  so  great  a  delight^  it  is  not  the 
last  that  she  and  I  shall  have  together^ 

"  Mrs.  Rosewarne,"  said  he,  **  I  think 
your  daughter  has  as  much  need  of  a 
holiday  as  anybody.  I  don't  believe 
there's  a  woman  or  girl  in  the  county 
works  as  hard  as  she  does." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  she  needs  it," 
said  Miss  Wenna,  of  herself,  "but  I 
know  that  she  enjoys  it." 

"  I  know  what  you'd  enjoy  a  good  deal 
better  than  merely  getting  out  of  sight  of 
your  own  door,  for  a  week  or  two,"  said 
he.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  clear 
away  from  England  for  si:t  months,  and 
go  wandering  about  all  sorts  of  fine 
places  ?  Why,  I  could  take  you  such  a 
trip  In  that  time  !  I  should  like  to  see 
what  you'd  say  to  some  of  the  old  Dutch 
towns,  and  their  churches,  and  all  that ; 
then  Cologne,  you  know,  and  *a  sail  up 
the  Rhine  to  Mainz  ;  then  you'd  go  on  to 
Basel  and  Geneva,  and  we'd  get  you  a 
fine  big  carriage  with  the  horses  decorat- 
ed with  foxes'  and  pheasants'  tails  to 
drive  you  to  Chamounix.  Then,  when 
you  bad  gone  tremulously  over  the  Mer 


de  Glace,  and  kept  your  wits  about  yqa 
going  down  the  Mauvais  Pas,  I  don't 
think  you  could  do  better  than  go  on  to 
the  Italian  lakes  —  you  never  saw  any- 
thing like  them,  I'll  be  bound  —  and 
Naples,  and  Florence.  Would  you  come 
back  by  the  Tyrol,  and  have  a  turn  at 
Zurich  and  Lucerne,  with  a  ramble 
through  the  Black  Forest  in  a  trap  re- 
sembling a  ramshackle  landau  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  "  said  Wenna,  very  cheer- 
fully. "The sketch  is  delightful;  but  I 
am  pretty  comfortable  where  I  am." 

"  But  this  can't  last,"  said  he. 

"  And  neither  can  my  holidays,"  she 
answered. 

"  Oh,  but  they  ought  to,"  he  retortc(d, 
vehemently.  "  You  have  not  half  enough 
amusement  in  your  life  —  that's  my 
opinion.  You  slave  too  much,  for  all 
those  folks  about  Eglosilyan  and  their 
dozens  of  children.  Why,  you  don't  get 
anything  out  of  life  as  you  ought  to. 
What  have  you  to  look  forward  to  ? 
Only  the  same  ceaseless  round  of  work- 
ing for  other  people.  Don't  you  think 
you  might  let  some  one  else  have  a  turn 
at  that  useful  but  monotonous  occupa- 
tion.?" 

"  But  Wenna  has  something  else  to 
look  forward  to  now,"  her  mother  re- 
minded him,  gently;  and  after  that  be 
did  not  speak  Tor  some  time. 

Fair  and  blue  was  the  sea  that  shone 
all  around  the  land  when  they  got  out  oq 
the  rough  moorland  near  the  coast  They 
drove  to  the  solitary  little  inn  perched 
over  the  steep  clifiEs  ;  and  here  the  horses 
were  put  up  and  luncheon  ordered. 
Would  Mrs.  Rosewarne  venture  down  to 
the  great  rocks  at  the  promontory  ?  No, 
she  would  rather  stay  indoors  till  the 
young  people  returned ;  and  so  these 
two  went  along  the  grassy  path  them- 
selves. 

They  clambered  down  the  slopes,  and 
went  out  among  the  huge  blocks  of 
weather-worn  granite,  many  of  which 
were  brilliant  with  grey,  green,  and 
orange  lichens.  There  was  a  low  and 
thunderous  noise  In  the  air ;  far  below 
them,  calm  and  fine  as  the  day  was,  the 
summer  sea  dashed  and  roared  into  gi- 
gantic caverns,  while  the  white  foam 
floated  out  a^ain  on  the  troubled  waves. 
Could  anything  have  been  more  magical 
than  the' colours  of  the  sea  —  its  luminous 
greens,  its  rich  purples,  Its  brilliant 
blues,  lying  in  long  swathes  on  the  ap- 
parently motionless  surface?  It  was 
only  the  seething  white  beneath  their 
feet,  and  the  hoarse  thunder  along  the 
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coast,  that  told  of  the  force  of  this  sum- 
mer-like sea ;  for  the  rest  the  picture  was 
light,  and  calm,  and  beautiful.  Out  there 
the  black  rocks  basked  in  the  sunlight, 
the  big  skarts  standing  on  their  ledges, 
not  moving  a  feather.  A  small  steamer 
was  slowly  making  for  the  island  further 
out  where  a  lighthouse  stood.  And  far 
away  beyond  these,  on  the  remote  hori- 
zon, the  Scilly  Isles  lay  like  a  low  bank 
of  yellow  fog,  under  the  pale  blue  skies. 

They  were  very  much  by  themselves, 
out  here  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  and 
yet  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk 
much.  Wenna  sat  down  on  the  warm 
grass  ;  her  companion  perched  himself 
on  one  of  the  blocks  of  granite  ;  they 
watched  the  great  undulations  of  the  blue 
water  come  rolling  on  to  the  black  rocks, 
and  then  fall  backward  seething  in  foam. 

"And  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?" 
said  Trelyon  to  her,  gently,  so  that  she 
should  not  be  startled. 

"  Of  nothing  at  all  —  I  am  quite  hap- 
py," Wenna  said,  frankly.  Then  she 
added,  I  suppose  the  worst  of  a  day 
like  this  is,  that  a  long  time  after  you 
look  back  upon  it,  and  it  seems  so  beau- 
tiful and  far  away  that  it  makes  you  mis- 
erable. You  think  how  happy  you  were 
once.  That  is  the  unfortunate  side  of 
being  happy." 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  must  say  you 
don't  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
any  great  hope,  if  you  think  the  recol- 
lection of  one  bright  day  will  make  you 
wretched." 

He  came  down  from  his  perch  and 
stood  beside  her. 

"Why,  Wenna,"  said  he,  "do  you 
know  what  you  really  need  ?  Some  one 
to  take  you  in  hand  thoroughly,  and  give 
you  sucli  an  abundance  of  cheerful  and 
pleasant  days  that  you  would  never  think 
of  singling  out  any  one  of  them.  Why 
shouldn't  you  have  weeks  and  months  of 
happy  idling,  in  bright  weather,  such  as 
lots  of  people  have  who  don't  deserve 
them  a  bit  ?  There's  something  wrong 
in  your  position.  You  want  some  one  to 
become  your  master,  and  compel  you  to 
make  yourself  happy.  You  won't  of 
yourself  study  your  own  comfort ;  some 
one  else  ou^^ht  to  make  you." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  would  care  to 
take  so  much  trouble  about  me  ? "  she 
said,  with  a  smile  ;  for  she  attached  no 
serious  meaning  to  this  random  talk. 

Her  companion's  face  flushed  some- 
what, not  with  embarrassment,  but  with 
the  courage  of  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"  1  would,"  he  said,  boldly.  "  You 
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will  say  it  is  none  of  my  business  ;  but  I 
tell  you  I  would  give .  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to-morrow,  if  I  were  allowed  to 
—  to  get  you  a  whole  summer  of  pleas- 
ant holidays." 

There  was  something  about  the  plain- 
j  spoken  honesty  of  this  avowal  that 
touched  her  keenly.  Wild  and  impossi- 
ble as  the  suggestion  was,  it  told  her  at 
least  what  one  person  in  the  world 
thought  of  her.  She  said  to  him,  with 
her  eyes  cast  down  — 

"  I  lijce  to  hear  you  speak  like  that  — 
not  for  my  own  sake  —  but  I  know  there 
is  nothing  generous  and  kindly  that  you 
wouldn't  do  at  a  mere  moment's  impulse. 
But  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  have  been 
grumbling  over  my  lot,  on  such  a  day  as 
this  ?  Oh,  no ;  I  see  too  much  of  other 
]>eople's  way  of  living  to  complain  of  my 
own.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  con- 
tented and  happy." 

"  Yes,  you're  a  deal  too  contented  and 
happy,"  said  he,  with  an  impatient  shrug. 
"  You  want  somebody  to  alter  all  that,  and 
see  that  you  get  more  to  be  contented 
and  happy  about." 

She  rose  ;  he  gave  her  his  hand  to  help 
her  up.  But  he  did  not  surrender  her 
hand  then,  for  the  path  up  the  slopes  was 
a  deep  and  difficult  one ;  and  she  could 
fairly  rely  on  his  strength  and  sureness  of 
foot. 

"  But  you  arc  not  content,  Mr.  Trel- 
yon," she  said.  "  I  always  notice  that 
whenever  you  get  to  a  dangerous  place, 
yod  are  never  satisfied  unless  you  are  put- 
ting your  life  in  peril.  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  ride  your  black  horse  down  the  face  of 
this  precipice  ?  Or  wouldn't  you  like  to 
clamber  down  blindfold  ?  Why  does  a 
man  generally  seem  to  be  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  his  life  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  isn't  of  much  use  to  him," 
he  said,  coolly. 

"  You  ought  not  to  say  that,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  mean  to 
break  my  neck  yet  awhile  ;  but  if  I  did, 
who  would  miss  me  ?  I  suppose  my 
mother  would  play  half-a-dozen  a  day 
more  operas  or  oratorios,  or  stuff  of  that 
sort,  and  there  would  be  twenty  parsons 
in  the  house  for  one  there  is  at  present. 
And  some  of  the  brats  about  the  place 
would  miss  an  occasional  sixpence  — 
which  would  be  better  for  their  health. 
And  Dick  —  I  suppose  they'd  sell  him  to 
some  fool  of  a  Londoner,  who  would 
pound  his  knees  out  in  the  park — he 
would  miss  me  too." 

"And  these  are  all,"  she  said,  "who 
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would  miss  you  ?  You  are  kind  to  your 
friends." 

**  Why,  would  you  ? "  he  said,  with  a 
stare  of  surprise ;  and  then,  seeing  she 
would  not  speak,  he  continued,  with  a 
laugh,  I  like  the  notion  of  ray  making  an 
object  of  general  compassion  of  myself. 
Did  the  poor  dear  tumble  ofiE  a  rock'  into 
the  sea  ?  And  where  was  its  mother's 
apron-string  ?  I  am  not  going  to  break 
my  neck  yet  awhile.  Miss  Wenna ;  so 
don't  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  you  ofiE 
your  promise  to  pay  me  back  for  those 
sewing-machines." 

"  I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Trelyon,"  she 
said,  with  some  dignity,  "that  we  shall 
pay  you  back  everv  farthing  of  the  price 
of  them." 

He  began  to  whistle  in  an  impertinent 
manner.  He  clearly  placed  no  great  faith 
in  the  financial  prospects  of  that  sewing- 
club. 

They  had  some  light  luncheon  in  the 
remote  little  inn,  and  Mrs.  Rosewarne 
was  pleased  to  see  her  ordinarily  demure 
and  preoccupied  daughter  in  such  high 
and  careless  spirits.  It  was  not  a  splen- 
did banquet.  Nor  was  the  chamber  a 
gorgeous  one,  for  the  absence  of  orna- 
ment and  the  enormous  thickness  of  the 
walls  told  of  the  house  being  shut  up  in 
the  winter  months  and  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  the  western  gales,  when  the  wild 
sea  came  hurling  up  the  face  of  these 
steep  cliffs  and  blowing  over  the  land. 
But  they  paid  little  attention  to' any  lack 
of  luxury.  There  was  a  beautiful  blue 
sea  shining  in  the  distance.  The  sun- 
light was  falling  hotly  on  the  greensward 
of  the  rocks  outside  ;  and  a  fresh,  cool 
breeze  came  blowing  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow. They  let  the  time  pass  easily,  with 
pleasant  talk  and  laughter. 

Then  they  drove  leisurely  back  in  the 
afternoon.  They  passed  along  the  moor- 
land ways,  through  rude  little  villages 
built  of  stone,  and  by  the  outskirts  of 
level  and  cheerless  farms,  until  they  got 
Into  the  beautiful  woods  and  avenues  ly- 
ing around  Penzance.  When  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  broad  bay,  they  found  that 
the  world  had  changed  its  colours  since 
the  morning.  The  sea  was  of  a  cold  pur- 
plish grey ;  but  all  around  it,  on  the  east- 
ern horizon,  there  was  a  band  of  pale  pink 
in  the  sky.  On  the  west  again,  behind 
Penzance,  the  warm  hues  of  the  sunset 
were  shining  behind  the  black  stems  of 
the  trees.  The  broad  thoroughfare  was 
mostly  in  shadow ;  and  the  sea  was  so 
still  that  one  could  hear  the  footsteps  and 


the  voices  of  the  people  walking  ap  and 
do  wn  the  parade. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go  now,"  said  the 
young  gentleman,  when  he  had  seen  them 
safely  seated  io  the  small  parlour  over- 
looking the  bay.  But  he  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  go. 

"  But  why  ?  "  Wenna  said,  rather  tim- 
idly. "You  have  no  engagement,  Mr. 
Trelyon.  Would  you  care  to  stay  and 
have  dinner  with  us  —  such  a  dinner  as 
we  can  give  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should 
like  it  very  much,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Rosewarne,  a  little  surprised  and 
yet  glad  to  see  Wenna  enjoying  herself, 
regarded  the  whole  affair  with  a  gentle 
resignation.  Wenna  had  the  gas  lit,  and 
the  blinds  let  down  ;  then,  as  the  evening 
was  rather  cold,  she  bad  soon  a  bright 
fire  burning  in  the  grate.  She  helped 
to  lay  the  table.  She  produced  such 
wines  as  they  had.  She  made  sundry 
visits  to  the  kitchen  ;  and  at  length  the 
banquet  was  ready. 

What  ailed  the  young  man  ?  He 
seemed  beside  himself  with  careless  and 
audacious  mirth ;  and  he  made  Mrs. 
Rosewarne  laugh  as  she  had  not  laughed 
for  years.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wenna 
assumed  airs  to  rebuke  his  rudeness. 
Nothing  was  sacred  from  his  imperti- 
nence—  not  even  the  offended  majesty 
of  her  face.  And  at  last  she  gave  in  too, 
and  could  only  revenge  herself  by  saying 
things  of  him  which,  the  more  severe 
they  were,  the  more  he  seemed  to  enjoy. 
But  after  dinner  she  went  to  the  small 
piano,  while  her  mother  took  a  big  easy- 
chair  near  the  fire ;  and  he  sat  by  the 
table,  apparently  looking  over  some 
books.  There  was  no  more  reckless 
laughter  then. 

In  ancient  times  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
half-forgotten  days  of  our  youth  —  a 
species  of  song  existed  which  exists  no 
more.  It  was  not  as  the  mournful  ballads 
of  these  days,  which  seem  to  record  the 
gloomy  utterances  of  a  strange  young 
woman  who  has  apparently  wandered  into 
the  magic  scene  in  ^*Der  Freischiitz^''  and 
who  mixes  up  the  moanings  of  her  pas- 
sion with  descriptions  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  she  there  finds  around  her.  It 
was  of  quite  another  stamp.  It  dealt 
with  a  phraseology  of  sentiment  peculiar 
to  itself  —  a  "palter,"  as  it  were,  which 
came  to  be  universally  recognized  in 
drawing-rooms.  It  spoke  of  maidens 
plighting  their  troth,  of  Phyllis  enchant- 
ing her  lover  with  her  varied  moods,  of 
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marble  halls  in  which  true  love  still  re- 
mained the  same.    It  apostrophized  the 
shells  of  ocean  ;  it  tenderly  described  the 
three  j2;reat  crises  of  a  particular  hero- 
ine's life  by  mentioning  successive  head- 
dresses ;  it  told  of  how  the  lover  of 
pretty  Jane  would  have  her  meet  him  in 
the  evening.   Well,  all  the  world  was 
content    to  accept   this  conventional 
phraseology ;  and,  behind  the  parapher- 
nalia of    enchanted  moonbeams,"  and 
**  fondest  glances,"  and  *  adoring  sighs," 
perceived  and  loved  the  sentiment  that 
could  find  no  simpler  utterance.  Some 
of  us,  hearing  the  half -forgot ten  songs 
again,  suddenly  forget  the  odd  language, 
and  the  old  pathos  springs  up  again,  as 
fresh  as  in  the  days  when  our  first  love 
had  just  come  home  from  her  boarding- 
school  ;  while  others,  who  have  no  old- 
standing  acquaintance  with  these  memo- 
rable songs,  have  somehow  got  attracted 
to  them  by  the  mere  quaintness  of  their 
speech  and  the  simplicity  of  their  airs. 
Master  Harry  Trelyon  was  no  g^eat  critic 
of  music.   When  Wenna  Rosewarne  sang 
that  night  "  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses," 
he  fancied  he  had  never  listened  to  any- 
thing so  pathetic.    When    she  sang 
**  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone,"  he  was 
delighted  with  the  spint  and  half-humor- 
ous, half-tender  grace  of  the  composition. 
As  she  sang    When  other  lips  and  other 
hearts,"  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were 
no  songs  like  the  old-fashioned  songs, 
and  that  the  people  who  wrote  those  bal- 
lads were  more  frank,  and  simple,  and 
touching  in  their  speech  than  writers 
now  a  days.  Somehow,  he  began  to  think 
of  the  drawing-rooms  of  a  former  genera- 
tion ;  and  of  the  pictures  of  herself  his 
grandmother  had  drawn  for  him  many  a 
time.    Had  she  a  high  waist  to  that  white 
silk  dress  in  which  she  ran  away  to  Gret- 
na ;  and  did  she  have  ostrich  feathers  on 
her  head  ?   Anyhow*,  he  entirely  believed 
what  she  had  told  him  of  the  men  of  that 
generation.   They  were  capable  of  doing 
daring  things  for  the  sake  of  a  sweet- 
heart.  Of  course  his  grandfather  had 
done  boldly  and  well  in  whirling  the  girl 
ofiE  to  the  Scottish   borders ;  for  who 
could  tell  what  might  have  befallen  her 
among  ill-natured  relatives  and  perse- 
cuted suitors  ? 

Wenna  Rosewarne  was  singing,  "We 
met ;  'twas  in  a  crowd ;  and  I  thought 
he  would  shun  me."  It  is  the  song  of 
a  girl  (must  one  explain  so  much  in 
these  later  days  ?)  who  is  in  love  with 
one  roan,  and  is  induced  to  marrv  an- 
other:  she  meets  the  former,  and  her 


heart  is  filled  with  shame,  and  anguish, 
and  remorse.  As  Wenna  sang  the  song, 
it  seemed  to  this  youn^  man  that  there 
was  an  unusual  pathos  in  her  voice ;  and 
he  was  so  carried  away  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  singing,  that  his' heart  swelled 
up  and  rose  within  him,  and  he  felt  him- 
self ready  to  declare  that  such  should 
not  be  her  fate.  This  man  who  was  com- 
ing back  to  marry  her  —  was  there  no 
one  ready  to  meet  him  and  challenge  his 
atrocious  claim  ?  Then  the  song  ended ; 
and,  with  a  sudden  disappointment,  Trel- 
yon recollected  that  he  at  least  had  no 
-business  to  interfere.  What  right  had 
he  to  think  of  saving  her  ? 

He  had  been  idly  turning  over  some 
volumes  on  the  table.  At  last  he  came 
to  a  prayer-book,  of  considerable  size 
and  elegance  of  binding.  Carelessly 
looking  at  the  fly-leaf,  he  saw  that  it  was 
a  present  to  Wenna  Rosewarne,  "  with 
the  very  dearest  love  of  her  sister 
Mabyn."  He  passed  his  hand  over  the 
leaves,  not  noticing  what  he  was  doing. 
Suddenly  he  saw  something  which  did 
effectually  startle  him  into  attention. 

It  was  a  sheet  of  paper  with  two  slits 
cut  into  it  at  top  and  bottom.  In  these 
a  carefully  pressed  piece  of  None-so- 
pretty  had  been  placed,  and  just  under- 
neath the  flower  was  written  in  pencil 
"  Frpm  H.  T.  to  W.  R.,  May  2nd,  18—." 
He  shut  the  book  quickly,  as  if  his  An- 
gers had  been  burned  ;  and  then  he  sate 
quite  silent,  with  his  heart  beating  fast. 

So  she  had  kept  the  flower  he  had  put 
in  the  basket  of  primroses.  It  had  car- 
ried its  message  ;  and  she  still  remained 
his  friend. 


From  Macroillan's  Ms^zine. 
THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  DAVID  LIVING- 
STONE.* 

The  last  journals  of  David  Living- 
stone have  come  before  us  like  a  voice 
from  the  dead.  The  fidelity  of  a  small 
portion  of  bis  people  has  enabled  us 
to  bury  his  withered  remains  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  has  saved  to  the 
world  the  record  of  his  labours.  There 
is  no  British  name  more  widely  known  or 
more  universally  respected  than  that  of 
Livingstone.   The  greatest  among  Afri- 

•  "The  Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone;  in- 
cluding His  Wanderings  and  Disscoveries  m  Eastern 
Africa,  from  1865  lo  within  a  Few  Days  of  His  Death." 
Edited  bv  Rev.  Horace  Waller.  Two  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray. 
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can  travellers,  he  has  shown  a  persist- 
ence and  devotion  to  his  work  which  has 
not  only  upheld  the  reputation  of  his 
country  throughout  the  world,  but  has 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  African  explora- 
tion ;  and  by  his  high  example  he  has 
stimulated  others  to  follow  upon  the  same 
course  which  will  eventually  result  in  the 
opening  of  that  hitherto  mysterious  re- 
gion. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Livingstone  is  well 
known,  but  although  his  character  as  an 
explorer  has  been  established  for  many 
years,  there  are  few  persons  beyond  sci- 
entific geographers  who  truly  appreciate 
his  enormous  labours.  When  we  exam- 
ine the  maps  of  all  his  published  works, 
we  must  be  struck  with  amazement  that 
any  one  man  should  have  been  able  to 
support  the  bodily  fatigue  of  travelling 
over  the  many  thousand  miles  in  Africa 
marked  by  that  thin  and  wandering  line 
of  red  which  denotes  his  track.  The 
world  knows  but  little  of  such  fatigues  — 
the  toil  of  body  in  unhealthy  climates ; 
the  lack  of  food ;  constant  exposure  to 
both  sun  and  rain ;  perpetual  anxiety  ; 
delays  and  passive  hostility  that  wear  out 
the  brain  with  over-taxed  patience  ;  hopes 
deferred,  followed  by  that  sickness  of  heart 
which  is  a  greater  strain  upon  the  nervous 
system  than  the  heaviest  physical  work. 
These  are  the  trials  that  Livingstone  sus- 
tained throughout  his  life  of  exploration  ; 
and  still  he  endured  until  he  dropped 
upon  his  road  worn  out  in  his  great 
work  ;  and  in  solitude  he  died  upon  his 
knees  by  his  bedside,  far  from  the  world, 
but  in  communion  at  the  last  with  Him 
who  had  been  his  guide  and  protector 
through  a  life  of  difficulties  and  perils. 

In  this  position — kneeling  by  his  bed, 
apparently  in  prayer  —  Livingstone  was 
found  dead  by  his  faithful  negro  lads. 

The  journals  are  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  most  valuable  form  by  the  Rev. 
Horace  Waller,  who  has  wisely  presented 
them  in  their  original  integrity ;  we  are 
thus  assured  that,  as  we  read,  we  are 
still  in  the  companionship  of  the  great 
traveller  —  Livingstone  is  speaking  to  us, 
and  we  share  his  hopes  and  anxieties, 
and  follow,  sometimes  wearied  like  him- 
self, but  always  truly  sympathizing  with 
his  sufferings  to  the  end. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  greatest 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Waller  as  the  editor  of 
these  journals,  the  reading  public  will 
complain  bitterly  of  an  omission  that  in 
such  a  work  is  more  than  usually  impor- 
tant—  an  index  is  wanting.  This  diary 
of  African  travel  will  always  remain  as  a 


valuable  book  of  reference,  but  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  to  refer  to  any  particular 
point  without  the  necessity  of  wading 
through  the  headings  of  chapters. 

It  would  also  have  been  satisfactory  to 
geographical  readers  to  have  received 
some  explanation  of  the  system  adopted 
in  editing.  In  printing  the  facsimile  page 
of  the  journal,  the  spelling  of  some  of 
the  names  of  places  is  difiEerent  from 
those  upon  the  map.  Thus  we  find  Mu- 
anza-bamba  in  the  original  is  printed  on 
the  chart  Mtianozambamba j  Lukolo  in 
the  journal  is  Molikolu  on  the  map ; 
Molilamo  in  the  journal  is  printed  Lili- 
mala.  These  are  important  errors,  which 
might  perplex  future  explorers  who  de- 
pend upon  Livingstone's  map  for  their 
guide. 

The  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
has  allured  many  travellers  to  a  grave  in 
Africa,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Livingstone  was  naturallv  ambitious  to 
close  a  long  life  of  exploration  by  the 
brilliant  discovery  of  the  most  southern 
limit  of  the  Nile-basin.  With  this  object 
he  arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1866.  He  died  on  the  ist  of 
May,  1873.  Thus  he  passed  seven  years 
and  three  months  in  the  most  persever* 
ing  attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  commencing  such  an  exploration  it 
was  necessary  to  work  from  the  south,  in 
order  to  embrace  the  entire  watershed  of 
the  most  remote  limit  of  the  Nile-basin. 
Livingstone  accordingly  directed  his  first 
attention  to  the  Lake  N'yassa  of  his 
former  voyage.  He  has  been  criticised 
for  having  lost  time  by  this  wearisome 
journey,  as  he  might  have  gone  direct  to 
the  Tanganyika  by  the  usual  caravan- 
route  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  sought  for  the  Nile-sources  from  the 
southern  watershed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Livingstone  had  determined 
in  his  own  mind  that  nothing  should  be 
left  undone ;  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
great  extra  distance,  he  would  first  cross 
the  N'yassa,  and  subsequently  examine 
the  northern  lakes  in  rotation. 

The  vast  experience  gained  in  his 
former  journeys  induced  him  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  transport  that  would  ren- 
der him  independent  of  native  carriers ; 
he  accordingly  provided  himself  with 
camels,  buffaloes,  and  donkeys,  in  the 
hope  that  these  animals  would  resist  the 
t'setsd  fly,  the  bites  of  which  are  fatal  to 
horses  and  ordinary  cattle. 

The.  great  secret  of  success  in  African 
exploration  is  the  possession  of  means  of 
transport    without    native  assistance. 
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livtogstone  had  accordingly  provided 
himself  with  transport-animals ;  he  had 
also  engaged  a  guard  of  sepoys,  a  gang  of 
Johanna  men,  and  a  body  of  Nassick 
boys,  wisely  considering  that  a  diversity 
of  races  would  prevent  conspiracies  and 
general  desertion.  The  greatest  care 
was  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  Livingstone  started  vid  the 
Rovuma  River  towards  the  Lake  N'yassa. 

We  now  see  the  veteran  traveller  at  his 
actual  work,  and  like  an  old  hunter  with 
the  hounds  in  view,  the  spirit  rises  within 
him.  Page  14,  vol.  i.,  he  writes  :  —  "  The 
effect  of  travel  on  a  man  whose  heart  is 
in  the  right  place  is  that  the  mind  is 
made  more  self-reliant  ;  it  becomes  more 
confident  of  its  own  resources  —  there  is 
greater  presence  of  mind.  The  body  is 
soon  well  knit ;  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
grow  hard  as  a  board,  and  seem  to  have 
no  fat ;  the  countenance  is  bronzed,  and 
there  is  no  dyspepsia.  Africa  is  a  most 
wonderful  country  for  appetite,"  &c.  &c. 

This  was  written  at  the  start,  in  the 
exuberance  of  spirits,  and  the  last  sen- 
tence is  strikingly  but  unfortunately  true 
—  the  "appetite  "is  wonderful,  but  the 
food  is  the  diflSculty  throughout  the  ardu- 
ous journey.  Nothing  is  more  trying  to 
the  African  explorer  than  the  scarcitv  of 
supplies.  In  many  places,  although  mod 
mav  be  abundant,  the  natives  will  not 
self.  Suspicion  or  natural  ill-will  prompts 
tbeiB,  if  warlike,  to  resist ;  or  if  timid, 
the^  will  abandon  their  villages  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  traveller's  party.  Men 
roast  be  fed,  and  if  the  natives  will 
neither  sell  nor  give  provisions,  the  ex- 
plorer's men  must  either  forage  or  starve. 
Foraging  may  lead  to  a  confiict  with  the 
natives,  but  starvation  or  short  rations 
must  certainly  lead  to  discontent,  mutiny, 
and  desertion.  In  either  case,  the  diffi- 
culty of  supplies  is  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  to  the  African  explorer. 

Livingstone,  the  experienced  traveller, 
with  his  well-organized  expedition,  quick- 
ly entered  upon  the  customary  trials  of  the 
country.  His  sepoys,  on  wliom  he  had 
relied,  behaved  disgracefully ;  they  pur- 
posely maltreated  the  invaluable  beasts  of 
burden  ;  they  belaboured  the  donkeys  to 
death  with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets ; 
they  overloaded  and  maimed  the  camels, 
and  the  unfortunate  beasts  quickly  suc- 
cumbed to  neglect  and  cruelty.  The 
Johanna  men  were  as  bad,  or  worse.  The 
t'sets^  files  were  worse  than  all,  and  no 
animal  was  proof  against  their  attacks. 
Livingstone  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  more  authority  or  control  over  bis 


miserable  people  than  he  possessed  over 
the  t'sets^  fiies  ;  all  were  as  bad  as  they 
could  be,  and  they  did  their  worst. 

There  are  inexperienced  people  in 
Europe  who  imagine  that  an  individual 
I  explorer  should  be  able  to  assert  a  supe- 
riority over  his  people  that  will  give  him 
the  necessary  control.  This  is  a  theo- 
retical idea.  Without  a  resort  to  force  it 
is  frequently  impossible  to  prove  a  supe- 
riority to  savage  people.  Livingstone 
was  not  in  a  position  to  use  this  argu- 
ment. 

Throughout  these  pages  the  reader 
will  observe  that  the  negro  is  painted  in 
his  true  character.  Althoug^h  Living- 
stone never  loses  an  opportunity  of  doing 
justice  to  the  race  when  praise  is  due,  he 
produces  so  many  pictures  of  their  bru- 
tality and  natural  love  of  homicide  and 
savaeedom,  that  the  greatest  friend  of 
the  black  must  stand  aghast.  In  page 
32,  vol.  i.,  he  writes  —  "Before  reaching 
Ntand^  we  passed  the  ruins  of  two  vil- 
lages. The  owners  were  the  attacking 
party  when  we  ascended  the  Rovuma  in 
1862.  I  have  still  the  old  sail  with  four 
bullet-holes  through  it  made  by  the  shots 
which  they  fired  after  we  had  given  cloth 
and  got  assurances  of  friendship.  The 
father  and  son  of  this  village  were  the 
two  men  seen  by  the  second  boat  pre- 
paring to  shoot;  the  fire  of  her  crew 
struck  the  father  on  the  chin  and  the  son 
on  the  head.  It  may  have  been  for  the 
best  that  the  English  are  thus  known  as 
people  who  can  nit  hard  when  unjustly 
attacked,  as  we  on  this  occasion  most 
certainly  were.  Never  was  a  more  mur- 
derous assault  more  unjustly  made  or 
less  provoked." 

Such  evidence  from  Livingstone,  who 
was  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  must  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  imagine  that  Afri- 
can exploration  is  free  from  danger  if  the 
traveller  behaves  kindly  towards  the  na- 
tives. 

On  the  nth  of  June,  1866,  Livingstone 
writes  —  "Our  carriers  refuse  to  go  fur- 
ther, because  they  say  that  they  fear 
being  captured  here  on  their  return." 
On  the  14th  of  June  he  writes  —  "  I  am 
now  as  much  dependent  upon  carriers  as 
if  I  had  never  bought  a  beast  of  burden." 

In  spite  of  his  care  in  providing  ani- 
mals of  transport,  we  already  find  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  usual  African  troubles  — 
his  cattle  dead,  his  men  mutinous,  and  a 
general  scarcity  of  provisions. 

He  now  arrives  upon  the  horrible  track 
of  the  slave-traders.  "  Matumora  admits 
that  his  people  sell  each  other."  Thus 
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the  natives  traffic  in  tlieir  own  people, 
v^hile  the  Arabs  kidnap  slaves  in  all  di- 
rections. **  On  the  19th  of  June,  1866, 
we  passed  a  woman  lied  by  the  neck  to 
a  tree,  and  dead.  The  people  of  the 
country  explained  that  she  had  been  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  other  slaves  in  a 
gang,  and  her  master  had  determined 
that  she  should  not  become  the  property 
of  any  one  else  if  she  recovered  after 
resting  for  a  time.  I  may  mention  here 
that  we  saw  others  tied  up  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  one  lying  in  the  path  shot, 
or  stabbed,  for  she  was  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
The  explanation  we  invariably  got  was 
that  the  Arab  who  owned  these  victims 
was  enraged  at  losing  his  money  by  the 
slaves  being  unable  to  march,  ana  vented 
his  spleen  by  murdering  them." 

At  page  02,  vol.  i.,  Livingstone  writes 
— "  We  passed  a  slave  woman  shot  or 
stabbed  through  the  body,  and  lying  on 
the  path."  1 

In  the  same  page,  27th  of  June  — 
"  To-day  we  came  upon  a  man  dead  from 
starvation,  as  he  was  very  thin.  One  of 
our  men  wandered  and  found  a  number 
of  slaves  with  slave-sticks  on,  abandoned 
by  their  master  from  want  of  food  ;  they 
were  too  weak  to  be  able  to  speak  or  say 
where  they  had  come  from ;  some  were 
quite  young." 

A  terrible  illustration  is  given  (page  62) 
of  these  poor  wretches  thus  abandoned 
to  die  of  starvation. 

Among  such  scenes  of  horror,  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  slave-hunting, 
Livingstone  plods  forward.  He  reaches 
the  Lake  N'yassa  ;  he  is  deserted  by  his 
faithless  Johanna  men,  who  return  to 
Zanzibar  with  the  false  report  of  his 
death,  with  such  circumstantial  evidence 
that  it  was  generally  accepted  in  Europe, 
until  the  return  of  the  Livingstone  Search 
Expedition  so  admirably  conducted  by 
Mr.  Young,  R.N. 

Native  carriers  are  hired  with  difficulty. 
These,  as  usual,  desert,  and  abscond  with 
their  loads,  including  valuable  merchan- 
dise, gunpowder,  and,  worse  than  all, 
Livingstone's  only  medicine  chest ! 

We  now  find  the  unfortunate  traveller 
nearly  starving,  both  he  and  his  people 
living  upon  mushrooms,  in  a  country  that 
has  been  harried  by  the  Mazitu  tribe  ;  he 
is  sick,  and  faint  from  want  of  food,  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  and  totally  with- 
out quinine  or  other  medicine.  In  page 
177  he  writes,  at  the  moment  of  this 
dreadful  loss  —  "I  felt  as  if  I  had  now 
received  sentence  of  death,  like  poor 
Bishop  Mackenzie."   Nevertheless,  Liv- 


ingstone, with  a  dogged  determinatfoQ, 
added  to  a  firm  trust  in  Provideoce, 
moves  slowly  but  steadily  forward. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1867,  Livingstone 
arrives  at  an  Arab  station,  and  is  well  re- 
ceived by  the  head  man.  "  Hamees  has 
been  particularly  kind  to  me  in  present- 
ing food,  beads,  cloth,  and  getting  infor- 
mation." Although  Livingstone  is  now 
the  guest  of  the  slave-traders,  he  finds 
them  far  more  hospitable  than  the  na- 
tives. He  writes  —  "  Hamees  is  certainly 
very  anxious  to  secure  my  safety." 

This  man  assists  Livingstone  materi- 
ally in  his  journey.  Having  crossed  the 
Chamb^z^,  which  flows  into  the  great 
Lake  Bangweolo,  he  arrives  at  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  Tanganyika  Like, 
known  locally  as  Liemba.  The  entire 
drainage  from  the  high  lands  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  towards  this  lake,  therefore, 
should  a  connection  be  discovered  be- 
tween Tanganyika  and  the  Albert  N'yan- 
za,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  will  be  upon 
the  watershed  which  Livingstone  de- 
scended to  Lake  Liemba. 

To  follow  the  extraordinary  zigzag  wan- 
derings would  be  quite  impossible  in  the 
short  space  of  a  review.  The  main  geo- 
graphical fact  of  his  seven  years'  explora- 
tion is  the  discovery  of  the  Lake  Bang- 
weolo, which  Livingstone  has  pr^rved  to 
receive  the  river  Chamb^z^,  and  to  give 
birth  to  the  Luapula.  This  latter  river 
passes  through  the  smaller  Lake  Moero 
Okata,  from  which  it  emerges  as  the 
Lualaba. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Livingstone 
has  thus  discovered  the  sources  of  one  of 
the  great  African  rivers  at  present  un- 
known. As  the  veteran  traveller  was 
occupied  in  a  search  for  the  Nile-soarces, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  predis- 
posed to  the  belief  that  any  grand  stream 
with  a  northerly  course  should  be  the 
head-water  of  the  While  Nile.  At  the 
same  time  we  see  that  his  mind  was  per- 
plexed by  contradictory  accounts  re- 
ceived, both  from  Arab  traders  and  from 
natives  of  the  country,  until  he  fairly 
doubted  all  reports,  and  hesitated  whether 
he  was  upon  the  sources  of  the  Nile  or 
upon  the  Congo.  In  this  state  of  bewilder- 
ment he  writes,  in  page  270,  vol.  i.  —  "A 
man  from  the  upper  part  of  Tanganyika 
gives  the  same  account  of  the  river  (rom 
Rusisi  that  Burton  and  Speke  received 
when  they  went  to  its  mouth.  He  says  that 
the  water  of  the  lake  goes  up  some  dis- 
tance, but  is  met  by  Rusisi  water  and  driv- 
en back  thereby.  The  lake-water,  he  adds, 
finds  an  exit  northwards  and  eastwards 
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by  several  small  rivers  which  would  admit 
small  canoes  only.  They  pour  into  Lake 
Chowarob^  —  probably  that  discovered 
by  Mr.  Baker.  This  Chowamb^  is  in 
Hundi,  the  country  of  cannibals  ;  but  the 
most  enlightened  informants  leave  the 
Impression  on  the  mind  of  groping  in  the 
dark:  it  may  be  all  different  when  we 
come  to  see  it." 

Although  Livingstone  is  perfectly  right 
io  thus  suspiciously  receiving  geograph- 
ical information  from  the  natives,  the 
curious  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  Egyptian  expedition  received 
evidence  from  the  envoys  of  M*t^sd,  the 
king  of  Uganda,  that  the  M'wootan 
N*zig^  (Albert  N'vanza)  was  connected 
with  the  Tanganyika  by  an  intricate  chan- 
nel ;  that  the  lake-waters  passed  through 
the  country  of  Barundi  (evidently  a  prefix 
of  "  Bar  "  to  "  Hundi  ")  and  that  a  can- 
nibal tribe  occupied  the  western  coast  of 
Boamba  —  marked  on  Livingstone's  map 
"  Babcmb^." 

In  page  281,  vol.  i.,  Livingstone  writes 
—  "  The  native  name  for  the  people  of 
Ujiji  is  Wayeiyd."*  M'tds^'s  envoys  in- 
formed the  Egyptian  expedition  that 
Ujiji  on  the  M'wootan  N*zig^  was  known 
by  them  as  "  Uy^iyd." 

In  page  285,  vol.  i.,  we  find  —  "Tan- 
ganyika is  declared  to  send  its  water 
through  the  north  into  Lake  Chowamb^ 
or  Baker's  Lake  ;  if  this  does  not  prove 
false,  then  Tanganyika  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Nile,  and  so  is  Lake  Chowamb^, 
the  two  lakes  being  connected  by  the 
river  Loanda." 

The  varying  names  of  the  same  lake 
are  tihown  to  be  dependent  upon  local 
terms,  as  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  is 
known  by  the  natives  as  "  Liemba ; " 
tbos  in  like  manner  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Albert  N'yanza  may  be  known  as 
Chowambd. 

In  reviewing  Livingstone's  journals  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  geogra- 
pher to  watch  carefully  the  varymg  in- 
formation given  to  him  by  the  natives 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  forms  his  opinion 
upon  the  Nile-sources  entirely  from  hear- 
say ;  thus  the  reader  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  judgment  upon 
the  same  basis. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  the  varying 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair  in  this 
solitary  man,  who  has  thus  sacrificed  him- 
self to  work  out  a  grand  idea.  At  times, 
when  debilitated  by  sickness,  his  spirits 
sink,  but  when  renewed  strength  brings 
a  healthy  reaction,  he  again  brightens,  and 
evea  becomes  sanguine  and  positive. 


In  page  327,  vol.  i.,  he  writes  —  "  Burns 
are  literally  innumerable ;  rising  on  the 
ridges,  or,  as  I  formerly  termed  them, 
mounds,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  pri- 
mary or  ultimate  sources  of  the  Zambesi, 
Congo,  and  Nile ;  by  their  union  are 
formed  streams  of  from  thirty  to  eighty 
or  one  hundred  yards  broad,  and  always 
deep  enough  to  require  either  canoes  or 
bridges.  These  I  propose  to  call  the 
secondary  sources,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Nile  they  are  drawn  off  by  three  lines 
of  drainage,  they  become  the  head- waters 
(the  caput  Nilt)  of  the  river  of  Egypt." 

After  long  and  wearying  delays  we  find 
from  the  following  editorial  note  that  Liv- 
ingstone unites  as  a  last  resource  with 
the  traders,  page  355,  vol.  i. :  —  "  At  last 
he  makes  a  start  on  the  i  ith  of  December, 
1868,  with  the  Arabs  who  are  bound  east- 
wards for  Ujiji.  It  is  a  motley  group, 
composed  of  Mohammed  and  his  friends, 
a  gang  of  Unyamwezi  hangers-on,  and 
strings  of  wretched  slaves  yoked  together 
in  their  heavy  slave-sticks.'*  We  thus 
see  that  Livingstone  was  utterly  power- 
less to  prevent  the  slave-trade  he  saw, 
what  he  had  formerly  witnessed  in  Africa, 
every  conceivable  horror,  but  he  was 
alone  ;  he  had  for  years  past  represented 
the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade,  but  no 
forcible  steps  had  been  taken  to  sup- 
press it.  Livingstone  had  simply  been 
made  an  African  consul,  as  though  the 
name  of  a  consul  could  produce  the  panic 
among  the  traders  that  is  occasioned  by 
a  garden  scarecrow  among  the  sparrows. 

Thus  the  consul  was  not  only  power- 
less to  suppress  the  infamous  traffic,  but 
he  was  actually  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  join  the  cortige  of  slave-hunt- 
ers and  to  travel  in  company  with  them 
and  their  "  slaves  yoked  together  in  heavy 
slave-sticks."  This  was  a  trying  position 
for  a  British  consul,  more  especially  for  a 
man  like  Livingstone,  whose  heart  burned 
within  him  at  the  abominations  that  he 
witnessed.  He  could  do  nothing ;  "  The 
spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was 
weak."  In  the  companionship  of  the 
Arabs  he  at  length  arrives,  frightfully  ill, 
at  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  crossing  in 
canoes,  he  reaches  Ujiji  on  the  I4tu  of 
March,  1869. 

The  editor  remarks,  "  It  was  his  first 
visit,  but  he  had  arranged  that  supplies 
should  be  forwarded  thither  by  caravans 
bound  inland  from  Zanzibar.  Most  un- 
fortunately his  ^oods  were  made  away 
with  in  all  directions  —  not  only  on  this, 
but  on  several  other  occasions.  The  dis- 
appointment to  a  man  shattered  in  health. 
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and  craving  for  letters  and  stores,  must 
have  been  severe  indeed." 

"  Severe  indeed "  will  be  echoed  by 
every  reader  who  sympathizes  with  Liv- 
ingstone's forlorn  condition. 

At  Ujiji  Livingstone  rests  to  recruit 
his  strength.  He  writes  —  "This  is  a 
den  of  the  worst  kind  of  slave-traders  ; 
those  whom  I  met  in  Urungu  and  Itawa 
were  gentlemen  slavers  :  the  Ujiji  slavers, 
like  the  Kilwa  and  Portuguese,  are  the 
vilest  of  the  vile.  It  is  not  a  trade,  but  a 
system  of  consecutive  murders  ;  they  go 
to  plunder  and  kidnap,  and  every  trading- 
trip  is  nothing  but  a  foray." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  slave-hunting 
of  the  Arabs  was  conducted  at  Ujiji  upon 
the  same  principles  as  by  the  Egyptian 
Arabs  north  of  the  equator.  The  latter 
were  forcibly  expelled  by  the  Khedive's 
expedition  in  1872,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  until  the  same  phvsical  per- 
suasion shall  be  used,  the  Araos  of  Ujiji 
will  continue  their  atrocities. 

During  his  stay  at  Uiiji,  Livingstone 
directs  his  attention  to  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  Tanganyika.  He  nnds 
that  a  steady  current  sets  to  the  north. 
In  page  16,  vol.  ii.,  he  writes — "The 
current  in  Tanganyika  is  well  marked 
when  the  lighter-coloured  water  of  a  river 
flows  in  and  does  not  at  once  mix  —  the 
Luish^  at  Ujiji  is  a  good  example,  and  it 
shows  by  large  light-greenish  patches  on 
the  surface  a  current  of  nearly  a  mile  an 
hour  north.  It  begins  to  flow  about  Feb- 
ruary, and  continues  running  north  till 
November  or  December.  Evaporation 
on  three  hundred  miles  of  the  south  is 
then  at  its  strongest,  and  water  be«^ins  to 
flow  gently  south  till  arrested  by  the 
flood  of  the  great  rains  there,  which  takes 
place  in  February  and  March.  There  is 
It  seems  a  reflux  for  about  three  months 
in  each  year,  flow  and  reflow  being  the 
effect  of  the  rains  and  evaporation  on  a 
lacustrine  river  three  hundred  miles  in 
length  lying  south  of  the  equator.  The 
flow  northwards  I  have  myself  observed  ; 
that  again  southwards  rests  on  native 
testimony,  and  it  was  elicited  from  the 
Arabs  by  pointing  out  the  northern  cur- 
rent ;  they  attributed  the  southern  cur- 
rent to  the  effect  of  the  wind,  which  they 
say  there  blows  south." 

This  theory  can  hardly  hold  good  in 
the  face  of  the  following  extracts  from 
the  journals  ;  —  On  the  12th  July, 
1869,  Livingstone  starts  across  the  lake 
to  commence  explorations  in  the  un- 
known west.  He  writes  —  "  Left  at  1.30 
A;H.y  and  pulled  seven  and  a  half  hours  to 


the  left  bank  of  the  Malagarasi  River. 
We  cannot  go  by  day,  because  about  11 
A.M.  a  south-west  wind  commences  to 
blow,  which  the  heavy  canoes  canoot 
face ;  it  often  begins  earlier  or  later,  ac- 
cordin|^  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  An 
east  wind  blows  from  sunrise  till  10  or  11 
A.Bk ,  and  then  the  south-west  begins.** 

This  account  of  the  changeable  char- 
acter of  the  winds  would  completely 
upset  the  Arabs'  theory  that  the  steady 
current  of  one  mile  per  hour  in  the  vast 
body  of  water  thirty  miles  across  and 
upwards  of  three  hundred  fathoms  deep 
should  be  the  result  of  a  steady  moo- 
soon. 

Livingstone  continues,  at  page  19,  vol 
ii.  —  "  Were  it  not  for  the  current,  Tan- 
ganyika would  be  covered  with  green 
scum,  now  rolling  away  in  miles  of  length 
and  breadth  to  the  north.  .  .  .  PrcMi- 
gious  quantities  of  confervas  pass  as  day 
and  night  in  slow,  majestic  flow." 

Here  we  have  a  aistinct  observation 
that  the  "confervas  pass  as  day  and 
night,"  which,  as  the  wind  blows  froa 
different  quarters  during  that  time,  is  at 
once  a  demolition  of  the  Arabs'  theory 
that  the  current  of  the  Tanganyika  is  doe 
to  the  action  of  winds. 

This  extraordinary  current  of  one  mile 

f>er  hour  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  so 
arge  a  lake.  The  Albert  N'yanza  has 
no  perceptible  current,  although  the  en- 
tire Nile  issues  from  its  northern  extrem- 
ity ;  it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  river  of  g^eat  size  must  issue  from 
the  Tanganyika  with. considerable  veloc- 
ity. The  report  of  the  recent  disco  very 
of  a  large  effluent  by  that  energetic  young 
officer  Lieutenant  Cameron  will  most 
likely  prove  to  be  the  great  outlet  of  the  { 
lake. 

At  page  20,  vol.  ii.,  Livingstone  writes 
—  "A  strong  wind  from  the  east  to-day. 
A  current  sweeps  round  this  islet,  Kis- 
6ng6,  from  north-east  to  south-east,  and 
carries  trees  and  duckweed  at  more  than 
a  mile  an  hour,  in  spite  of  the  breeze 
blowing  across  it  to  the  west."  The  cur- 
rent is  here  described  as  setting  against 
the  strong  wind. 

Livingstone's  journey  to  the  Manyoema 
tribe  in  company  with  Mohammed's  Arab 
party  is  most  interesting.  This  country 
was  new  ground,  and  had  only  lately 
been  opened  up  by  the  traders.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  explorers,  the  Arabs  had 
at  once  commenced  slave-hunting,  and 
the  native  were  rendered  hostile,  and  sus- 
picious of  strangers. 

The  rainy  soason  was  at  its  height,  aad 
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Livingstone  once  more  is  a  victim  to  ma- 
laria and  constant  drenchings.  Now  and 
then  we  gather  from  his  journal  stray  bits 
of  geography  as  he  received  the  informa- 
tion from  the  natives  —  "  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1870 — Falls  between  Vira  and 
Baker's  water  seen  by  Wanyamwez^." 

Livingstone  gains  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  Lualaba,  but  he  is  forced  to  turn 
back  from  Bambarr^.  He  is  afflicted 
with  malignant  ulcers  on  the  legs,  a  terri- 
ble disease  of  the  country,  which  is  often 
fatal.  This  same  complaint  destroyed 
many  troops  of  the  khedive  of  Egypt's 
expedition.  The  Arabs  cause  disturb- 
ance amone  the  tribes,  and  Livingstone's 
own  men  t)ecome  demoralized  by  their 
association  with  the  traders ;  sick  and 
disheartened,  th«  explorer  is  oblieed  to 
turn  back.  The  Bambarr^  are  said  to  be 
cannibals :  A  quarrel  with  a  wife  often 
ends  in  the  husband's  killing  her  and  eat- 
ing her  heart" 

During  the  vexatious  delays  in  that 
country,  Livingstone  amusea  himself 
with  geographical  theories.  In  these  we 
see  traces  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind 
occasioned  by  constant  sickness  and  by 
four  years'  absence  from  civilized  asso- 
ciates. The  remarks  upon  Speke  and 
Grant's  discoveries  require  correction. 
Livingstone  was  never  near  the  Victoria 
N'yanza  which  Speke  actually  discov- 
ered ;  therefore  it  is  hardly  fair  to  assert 
theories  which  are  at  variance  with 
facts  firmlv  established  by  eye-witnesses 
of  so  high  a  reputation  as  Speke  and 
Grant.  At  page  51,  vol.  ii.,  in  compar- 
ing the  value  of  the  Nile  of  Speke's  Vic- 
toria N'3ranza,  Livingstone  writes  — 
**  Taking  their  White  Nile  at  eighty  or 
ninetvvards,  or  say  one  hundred  yards 
broad,'*  &c.  In  N.  lat.  37m.,  at 
M*rooli,  Speke's  Nile  is  at  least  one 
thousand  yards  broad  and  very  deep. 
As  the  current  increases,  it  narrows  to  a 
mean  of  about  five  hundred  yards,  and 
continues  this  width  with  slight  variation 
until  the  Karuma  Falls,  in  N.  Lat.  2^ 
15m.  From  that  point  the  river  is  a 
series  of  frightful  rapids  and  falls  until  it 
reaches  the  northern  end  of  the  Albert 
N'yanza.  No  person  who  has  seen 
Speke's  "  Victoria  Nile  "  can  hesitate  in 
accepting  the  Victoria  N'yanza  as  a 
mighty  source. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  we  find 
Livingstone  still  detained  at  Bambarr^. 
His  accounts  of  the  natives  among  whom 
be  had  been  residing  for  nearly  a  vear  do 
not  raise  the  "  man  and  the  brother  "  to 
that  pitch  of  excellence  which  is  claimed 


for  him  by  optimists.  He  writes  (page 
95,  vol.  ii.)  — "The  Manyuema  are  the 
most  bloody,  callous  savages  I  know. 
One  puts  a  scarlet  feather  from  a  parrot's 
tail  on  the  ground,  and  challenges  those 
near  to  stick  it  in  the  hair ;  he  who  does 
so  must  kill  a  man  or  woman  I " 

"Another  custom  is,  that  none  dare 
wear  the  skin  of  the  musk-cat,  Ngawa, 
unless  he  has  murdered  somebody ;  guns 
alone  prevent  them  from  killing  us  all, 
and  for  no  reason  either." 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the 
cholera,  having  spread  from  Zanzibar, 
attacked  these  charming  people,  and  Liv- 
ingstone writes  —  "How  many  Manyue- 
ma died  we  do  not  know  ;  the  survivors 
became  afraid  of  eating  the  dead." 

On  the  2oth  of  March,  187 1,  Living- 
stone writes  these  few  words  only  in  his 
diary  —  "  I  am  heartsore  and  sick  of  hu- 
man blood." 

No  position  can  be  more  pitiable  than 
that  of  our  unfortunate  countryman.  He 
who  had  been  a  missionary,  but  who  was 
now  an  explorer  and  a  British  consul, 
had  still  the  warm  philanthropic  feelings 
of  his  original  calling  combined  with  the 
judicial  character  of  his  official  position, 
but  he  was  a  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 
He  was  utterly  without  power  or  control. 
His  own  few  followers  did  what  they 
chose ;  the  Arabs  plundered  and  en- 
slaved, scorning  alike  his  advice  or  inter- 
ference ;  the  natives  were,  if  possible, 
worse  than  the  slave-hunters  ;  and  in  this 
hell  the  great  man  Livingstone  is  forced 
to  pass  a  miserable  existence  without  a 
hope  of  release. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  condemn  the 
slave-traders,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  brutal  Manyuema  deserve  no 
better  fate  than  that  of  slavery ;  it  ap- 
pears impossible  to  transact  legitimate 
business  with  such  savage  people.  Here 
Is  Livingstone's  testimony :  —  "  24th  of 
April,  1871.— Old  feuds  lead  the  Man- 
yuema to  entrap  the  traders  to  fight ; 
they  invite  them  to  go  to  trade,  and  tell 
them  that  at  such  a  village  plenty  of  ivory 
lies  ;  then,  when  the  trader  goes  with  his 
people,  word  is  sent  that  he  is  coming  to 
tight,  and  he  is  met  by  enemies,  who  com- 
pel him  to  defend  himself  by  their  on- 
slaught. We  were  nearly  entrapped  in 
this  way  by  a  chief  pretending  to 
guide  us  through  the  country  near  Basi- 
tang^ ;  he  would  have  landed  us  in  a 
fight,  but  we  detected  his  drift,  changed 
our  course  so  as  to  mislead  any  messen- 
gers he  might  have  sent,  and  dismissed 
him  with  some  sharp  words." 
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How  is  it  possible  to  improve  such 
people,  or  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions with  a  tribe  so  hopelessly  barba- 
rous ?  At  page  127  we  find  :  —  "A  stran- 
ger tn  the  market  had  ten  human  under- 
jaw-bones  hun^  by  a  string  over  his 
shoulder ;  on  inquiry,  he  professed  to 
have  killed  and  eaten  the  owners,  and 
showed  with  his  knife  how  he  cut  up  his 
victims.  When  I  expressed  disgust,  he 
and  others  laughed." 

No  one  would  dream  of  accusing  Liv- 
infi;stone  of  exaggeration,  and  the  great 
value  of  his  journals  consists  in  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  their  integrity ;  but  the 
whole  story  of  seven  years*  travel  is  a 
repetition  of  barbarity  such  as  should 
dispel  forever  the  idea  that  the  African 
race  is  naturally  docile  and  ready  to  wel- 
come the  pioneers  of  civilization. 

Notwithstanding  the  savage  customs 
of  the  Manyuema  (who  killed  and  ate  one 
of  Livingstone's  boys),  they  hold  public 
markets,  at  which  Livingstone  finds  ex- 
posed for  sale  "earthen  pots,  cassava, 
grass-cloth,  fishes,  and  fowls."  Having 
at  length  reached  the  great  Lualaba 
River,  in  company  with  the  Arabs,  he  finds 
it  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  the 
Tanganyika  Lake.  An  Arab  party  under 
their  leader,  Hassani,  starts  to  explore 
the  new  river  Lualaba,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering a  rich  ivory-country.  Living- 
stone is  now  left  in  company  with  other 
Arabs,  almost  alone,  as  his  followers  have 
all  deserted  him,  with  the  exception  of 
his  few  Nassick  boys. 

Several  rival  parties  of  Arab  traders 
had  followed  upon  the  new  path  taken  by 
Livingstone's  companions,  trusting  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  newly-discoV- 
ered  country.  The  result  of  competition 
quickly  showed  a  jealousy  among  the 
Arabs,  one  of  whose  parties  vented  their 
rage  upon  the  natives  with  whom  Living- 
stone was  residing.  This  is  the  most 
horrible  incident  of  his  long  journey. 
Without  the  slightest  cause  or  provoca- 
tion, the  Arabs  deliberately  open  fire 
upon  the  crowds  of  unfortunate  women 
assembled  in  the  market-place.  A 
wholesale  massacre  takes  place ;  the 
helpless  creatures  are  driven  into  the 
river  and  drowned,  or  butchered  upon  the 
shore,  until  between  three  and  four 
hundred  have  been  killed  before  Living- 
stone's eyes. 

He  writes  — "  I  proposed  to  Du- 
gumbd  to  catch  the  murderers,  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  market-place  as  our  pro- 
test against  the  bloody  deeds,  before  the 
MaDyuema."  This  was  impossiblei  and 


we  now  find  Livingstone  driven  desper- 
ate, and  determined  at  all  risks  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  forced  companion- 
ship of  the  bloodthirsty  Arabs,  and  to  re- 
turn to  Ujiji,  there  to  wait  until  he  could 
obtain  fresh  men  and  supplies  from  dis- 
tant Zanzibar.  He  writes  —  "I  tried  to 
go  down  Lualaba,  then  up  it,  and  west, 
but  with  blood-hounds  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
back  to  Ujiji  for  other  men,  though  it 
will  throw  me  out  of  the  chance  of  dis- 
co verinsr  the  fourth  great  lake  in  the 
Lualaba  line  of  drainage,  and  other  things 
of  great  value." 

He  marches  towards  Ujiji,  and  is  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  in  ambuscade  with- 
in a  forest.  Here  he  narrowly  escapes 
from  two  spears,  and  loses  two  of  his  fol- 
lowers, killed,  together  with  all  his  re- 
maining merchandise.  He  again  falls 
sick,  and  moves  forward  with  difliculty, 
and  in  great  dejection  of  spirits.  On  the 
2oth  of  September,  187 1,  he  fortunately 
meets  an  Arab  company  of  200  guns, 
under  the  command  of  Nassur  Masudi. 
These  Arabs  received  him  kindly,  and 
gave  him  food,  which  he  sorely  needed; 
they  were  returning  to  Ujiji  from  a  suc- 
cessful journey,  and  poor  Livingstone, 
although  rejoiced  to  find  protectors  for 
his  little  party,  exclaims,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointment  —  "  All  the  traders 
were  returning  successful.  I  alone  had  , 
failed,  and  experienced  worry,  thwarting, 
baffling,  when  almost  in  sight  of  the  end 
towards  which  I  strained." 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  Livingstone, 
full  of  hope,  arrives  at  Ujiji,  where  he 
had  a  supply  of  stores.  He  quickly  dis- 
covers that  they  have  been  all  stolen ! 
Plunged  once  more  into  anguish,  he 
writes  —  "I  felt  in  my  destitution  as  if  I 
were  the  man  who  went  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves.** 

In  this  extremity,  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  at  some  length  from  his  journal. 
The  28th  of  October,  1871,  found  Living- 
stone at  zero.  He  writes  —  "  But  when 
my  spirits  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  the 
good  Samaritan  was  close  at  hand,  for 
one  morning  Susi  came  running  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  and  gasped  out,  '  An 
Englishman  1  J  see  him  1 '  And  o£E  he 
darted  to  meet  him.  The  American  flag 
at  the  head  of  a  caravan  told  of  the 
nationality  of  the  stranger.  Bales  of 
goods,  baths  of  tin,  huge  kettles,  cooking- 
pots,  tents,  &c.,  made  one  think,  *  This 
must  be  a  luxurious  traveller,  and  not 
one  at  his  wits'  end  like  me.'  It  was 
Henry  Moreland  Stanley,  the  travelling. 
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correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald^ 
sent  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  junior,  at 
an  expense  of  more  than  4,000/.,  to  obtain 
accurate  information  about  Dr.  Living- 
stone if  living,  and,  if  dead,  to  bring  home 
mj  bones." 

**  ,  .  .  I  am  not  of  a  demonstrative 
turn  ;  as  cold,  indeed,  as  we  islanders  are 
reputed  to  be,  but  this  disinterested  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Bennett,  so  nobly  carried  into 
effect  by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  simply  over- 
whelming. I  really  do  feel  extremely 
grateful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  a 
little  ashamed  at  not  being  more  worthy 
of  the  generosity.  Mr.  Stanley  has  done 
his  part  with  untiring  energy — good  judg- 
ment in  the  teeth  of  very  serious  obsta- 
cles." 

Not  only  Englishmen,  but  the  whole 
civilized  world,  must  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Bennett  and  to  his  energetic  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Stanley,  for  this  charitable  ex- 
pedition. To  Mr.  Stanley  the  highest 
praise  is  due,  and  his  exertions  in  bring- 
ing relief  to  so  distant  a  point  as  Ujiji, 
and  thus  supporting  Livingstone,  must 
be  deeply  appreciated  by  all  African  ex- 
plorers, who  know  the  aifficulties  that  he 
overcame  far  better  than  the  applauding 
pnbltc. 

Livingstone  was  now  well  furnished 
with  supplies  through  tlie  generosity  of 
.Mr.  Bennett.  He  improves  in  health 
from  the  exhilarating  effects  of  good  food 
and  civilized  companionship ;  he  is  no 
longer  a  speck  of  civilization  in  the  dark 
mass  of  savagedom,  but  he  has  a  friend  in 
a  land  where  true  friendship  appears  to 
be  unknown.  The  reaction  recalls  at 
once  his  natural  spirit.  An  expedition  is 
organized  by  boat  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Tanganyika  Lake. 

Accompanied  by  Stanley,  he  visits  the 
extreme  corner,  and  finds  the  river  Lu- 
siz^  an  affluent  instead  of  an  effluent. 

This  was  simply  a  confirmation  of  Cap- 
tain Burton's  report,  in  his  "  Lake  Re- 

fions  of  Central  Africa,"  when  he  and 
peke  first  visited  the  Tanganyika. 
This  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  Albert  N'yanza 
and  the  Tanganyika,  although  Livingstone 
bad  always  heard  that  they  were  one 
water ;  and  it  appears  to  upset  the  asser- 
tions of  M't^s^'s  envoys  and  the  mer- 
chants from  Karagw^,  who  gave  decided 
information  to  the  Egyptian  expedition 
that  a  communication  actually  existed 
between  the  two  lakes  —  in  fact,  that  they 
were  one  water. 

Livingstone  and  Stanley  return  to  Ujiji, 
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the  latter  having  suffered  severely  from 
fever. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1872,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley leaves  Ujiji  for  home,  whether  Amer- 
ica or  England  is  not  mentioned.  On 
the  29th  of  November,  in  Livingstone's 
diary,  three  months  before  Stanley's  de- 
parture, and  one  month  after  his  first 
arrival  at  Ujiji,  we  find  this  entry,  page 
1 59,  vol.  ii. :  — 

"  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  probably  by 
the  Ldno;umba  River  into  Lualaba  as'  the 
Luamo,  but  this  as  yet  must  be  set  down 
as  a  *  theoretical  discovery.' " 

Tliis  is  extremely  puzzling,  as  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  if  Livingstone 
entertained  this  idea  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, when  he  was  actually  exploring 
the  Tanganyika  in  canoes,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Stanley,  and  fully  supplied  with 
stores,  he  would  have  directed  his  course 
to  the  Longumba  River,  and  have  at  once 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and 
of  Stanley  whether  the  "  theoretical  dis- 
covery "  was  simply  theory  or  fact.  It  is 
quite  incomprehensible  why  this  was  neg- 
glected,  and  why,  after  Stanley's  depart- 
ure homewards,  Livingstone  should  have 
started  for  the  fabulous  fountains  of  He- 
rodotus,  instead  of  working  out  the  im- 
portant idea  noted  in  his  diary  on  the 
29th  of  November,  that  "the  outlet  of 
the  lake  is  probably  by  the  Longumba 
River  into  Lualaba  as  the  Luamo."  This 
would  have  been  the  most  important  geo- 
graphical discovery  of  his  long  and  weari- 
some expedition — one  that  would  have 
settled  a  vexed  question,  and  would  have 
fully  repaid  him  for  the  many  years  of 
dangers,  privations,  and  fearful  difficulties 
that  he  had  so  patiently  undergone. 

It  appears  as  though  his  mind  was  at- 
tracted by  the  native  reports  of  certain 
fountains  or  springs,  and  he  had  become 
so  completely  possessed  by  this  one  idea 
that  he  preferred  it  to  all  other  research- 
es. Although  he  had  throughout  his  long 
life  of  wandering  and  exploration  been 
accustomed  to  the  utter  fallacy  of  native 
reports  on  geographical  questions,  he 
seems  to  have  thrown  over  this  invalu- 
able experience,  and  to  have  become  sim- 
ply infatuated  in  following  this  ignis  fat- 
uus  —  "the  fountains  of  Herodotus!" 
At  page  179^  vol.  ii.  he  writes  :  —  "  I  pray 
the  good  Lord  of  all  to  favour  me  so  as  to 
allow  me  to  discover  the  ancient  foun- 
tains of  Herodotus." 

From  the  date  of  Mr.  Stanley's  depart- 
ure till  the  15th  of  August,  Livingstone 
remains  at  Ujiji,  waiting  for  the  promised 
carriers  from   Zanzibar.    During  thia 
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wearying  delay  he  -occupies  himself  in 
various  ways,  and  notes  down  many  orig- 
inal ideas  in  his  diary.  Among  others 
the  following  extract  deserves  remark, 
as  it  emanates  from  so  high  an  authority 
as  Livingstone.  Alluding  to  future  plans 
for  missionary  enterprise,  he  writes  (page 
210):  —  "Educated  free  blacks  from  a 
distance  are  to  be  avoided  :  they  are  ex- 
pensive, and  are  too  much  of  gentlemen 
for  your  work." 

This  is  a  serious  warning,  and  must 
cause  the  reflection  that  if  the  black  when 
freed  and  educated  is  useless,  and  "  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  "  to  perform  his 
part  as  missionary  to  his  ignorant  breth- 
ren in  Africa,  from  whence  he  himself 
was  liberated,  he  must  be  decidedly  use- 
less in  any  other  position.  It  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  native  black  who 
had  received  the  advantages  of  education 
in  a  civilized  country  would,  beyond  all 
others,  be  adapted  to  impart  the  same 
benefits  to  those  of  his  own  race.  Upon 
such  a  question  Livingstone  is  the  high- 
est authority,  and  his  unfavourable  opin- 
ion throws  a  dark  shade  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  native  improvement 

In  the  middle  of  August  Livingstone  is 
encouraged  by  a  change  in  his  affairs, 
which  must  be  described  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Waller,  the  editor :  — 

"At  last  this  trying  suspense  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of 
fifty-seven  men  and  boys,  made  up  of 
porters  hired  by  Mr.  Stanley  on  the 
coast,  and  some  more  Nassick  pupils  sent 
from  Bombay  to  join  Lieutenant  Dawson. 
We  find  the  names  of  John  and  Jacob 
Wainwright  amongst  the  latter  on  Mr. 
Stanley's  list." 

1872.  On  the  23rd  of  August  Living- 
stone starts,  the  object  of  this  new  expe- 
dition being  the  **  fountains  of  Herodo- 
tus." 

He  marches  until  the  8th  of  January, 
1873,  through  a  beautiful  country,  abound- 
ing with  large  game,  along  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  lake  Tanganyika.  There 
is  no  important  incident  during  the  jour- 
ney, but  Livingstone  is  always  suffering, 
more  or  less,  from  a  chronic  complaint. 
Although  he  is  weak  from  ill  health,  it  is 
delightful  to  notice  the  fire  that  some- 
times flashes  within  him.  He  writes  — 
**  The  pugnacious  spirit  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  When  people  have 
little  or  none  of  it,  they  are  subjected  to 
indignity  and  loss.  My  own  men  walk 
into  houses  where  we  pass  the  nights 
without  asking  any  leave,  and  steal  cas- 
,«ava  without  shame.   I  have  to  threaten 


and  thrash  to  keep  them  honest,  while  if 
we  are  at  a  village  where  the  natives  are 
a  little  pugnacious,  they  are  as  meek  as 
sucking  doves.  The  peace  plan  involves 
indignity  and  wrong.  I  give  presents  to 
the  head  men,  and  to  some  extent  heal 
their  hurt  sensibilities." 

This  paragraph  is  a  valuable  hint  to 
African  travellers ;  a  combination  of 
force  and  liberality,  which  ensures  jus- 
tice to  all  parties,  is  the  only  rule  that 
will  carry  the  explorer  forward  —  but  he 
must  possess  the  force. 

When  the  Bangweolo  Lake  was  ap- 
proached, the  character  of  the  country  at 
once  changed,  and  Livingstone  descend- 
ed into  a  chaos  of  swamps  intersected  by 
innumerable  streams.  The  party  were 
rarely  upon  dry  land  throughout  the 
marching  hours,  but  the  advance  was 
made  slowly,  and  with  extreme  difficulty, 
by  wading.  Added  to  the  misery  of  the 
journey  was  heavy  rain,  alternating  with 
thick  mists.  Livingstone's  complaint  was 
chronic  dysentery,  and  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  in  his  weak  state  there  was 
the  greatest  danger  of  an  access  of  the 
disease. 

On  the  2ist  of  April,  1873,  he  writes 

—  "  Tried  to  ride,  but  was  forced  to  lie 
down,  and  they  carried  me  back  to  viL 
exhausted." 

On  the  27th  of  April  he  writes  — 
"  Knocked  up  quite,  and  remain  —  recover 

—  sent  to  buy  milch  goats.  We  are  on 
the  banks  of  the  Molilamo." 

The  editor  adds  beneath  this  extract— 
"They  are  the  last  words  that  David 
Livingstone  wrote." 

On  the  1st  of  May  be  died. 

In  referring  to  his  journal  of  the  25th 
of  June,  1868,  the  following  words  are  ex- 
tracted :  — 

'•This  is  the  sort  of  grave  I  should 
prefer  :  to  lie  in  the  still,  still  forest,  and 
no  hand  ever  disturb  my  bones.  The 
graves  at  home  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  miserable,  especially  those  in  the  cold 
damp  clay,  and  without  elbow-room  ;  bat 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  He 
who  is  over  all  decides  where  I  have  to 
lay  me  down  and  die.  Poor  Mary  [bis 
wife]  lies  on  Sheepanga  brae." 

Tlie  modest  wish  for  quiet  and  hum- 
ble repose  thus  uttered  by  this  great  man 
was  never  to  be  fulfilled.  The  devoted 
wife  still  lies  in  the  soil  of  Africa,  bat 
Livingstone  rests  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  closing  the  journals  after  reading  his 
last  unfinished  entry,  the  painful  impres- 
sion is  felt  that  we  have  just  parted  for- 
ever with  a  loved  and  respected  friend, 
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and  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  Livine:- 
stone,  whose  name  has  been  a  household 
word  for  so  many  years,  is  actually  gone 
from  among  us.  Having  carefully  read 
every  word  of  his  long  diary,  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  his  companion  throughout 
his  seven  years  of  difficulty  ;  we  have 
shared  his  emotions,  his  troubles,  disap- 
pointments, and  the  short  joys  that  so 
seldom  came,  until  we  almost  see  him 
die.  Closing  the  book  in  sorrow,  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  criticise  now  that  he 
is  dead.  His  geographical  opinions  may  or 
may  not  be  accepted  upon  all  points,  but 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion  concern- 
ing the  man :  he  was  the  greatest  of  all 
explorers  of  this  century  ;  he  was  one  of 
a  noble  army  of  martyrs  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  holy  cause  of 
freedom  ;  and  he  has  laid  down  his  life  as 
a  sacrifice  upon  a  wild  and  unknown  path, 
upon  which  he  has  printed  the  first  foot- 
steps of  civilization. 

Livingstone  has  given  the  grand  im- 
pulse to  African  exploration ;  it  was  he 
who  first  directed  public  attention  to  the 
miseries  and  horrors  of  the  East-African 
slave-trade,  which  he  has  persistently  ex- 
posed throughout  his  life.  Had  he  lived 
for  another  ten  years  he  would  have  wit- 
nessed some  fruits  as  the  result  of  his 
example. 

That  vast  continent  must  cease  to  be 
a  mystery,  and  the  slave-trade  can  only 
e^cpire  when  the  country  shall  become 
known,  and  governments  shall  be  firmly 
established  over  tribes  that,  if  left  to 
themselves,  will  simply  revel  in  brutality. 

The  axe  is  hard  at  work.  A  goodly 
portion  of  Southern  Africa  has  been 
lopped  off  and  annexed  to  the  British 
government.  The  Gold  Coast  on  the 
west,  and  Natal  upon  the  east,  are  points 
of  departure  that  must  eventually  lead  to 
extension.  The  French  hold  Algeria, 
and  Egypt  will  form  a  vast  African  em- 
pire by  the  annexation  of  the  entire  Nile- 
basin.  Darfur  has  already  been  added 
to  the  recent  conquests  of  the  khedive  ; 
that  country  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Cen- 
tral-African slave-trade,  and  the  barrier 
through  which  no  explorer  was  allowed 
to  pass.  The  conquest  of  Darfur  must 
be  followed  by  that  of  Wadai  and  Bornu, 
which  will  at  once  open  the  road  to  the 
very  heart  of  Africa. 

Oriental  governments  may  not  be  im- 
maculate, but  they  are  far  superior  to 
that  of  petty  negro  chiefs,  whose  only 
aim  in  life  is  to  war  against  and  enslave 
their  neighbours.  The  sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar is  too  weak  to  follow  the  example  of 


the  khedive  of  Egypt,  and  annex  the 
country  south  of  the  equator  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Uganda  (M't^se),  but  should  an 
arrangement  be  made  with  a  greater  pow- 
er, he.  might  with  assistance  effect  this 
object,  and  become  responsible  to  his 
supporter  for  the  good  government  of 
his  territory  and  the  total  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade. 

By  such  means  only  can  legitimate 
commerce  be  established  and  the  slave- 
trade  be  totally  suppressed.  It  is  simply 
necessary  to  read  with  attention  the 
journals  of  the  lamented  Livingstone  to 
be  convinced  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  improving  the  savage  tribes  of  Central 
Africa  by  other  means  than  the  strong 
hand  of  a  paternal  government.  Human- 
itarians of  a  fanatical  school,  who  are  not 
true  philanthropists,  may  object  to  the 
blood  that  must  of  necessity  be  shed  in  a 
war  of  annexation  ;  that  blood  is  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  to  the  torrents  that 
annually  flow  in  the  internecine  wars 
that  accompany  the  slave-trade  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  By  annexation  those  tor- 
rents must  cease,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment is  established  there  will  be  a  foun- 
dation for  future  progress;  but  without 
that  government  it  is  idle  to  preach 
against  the  slave-trade,  or  to  hope  for 
permanent  improvement. 

Livingstone  is  now  followed  by  a  young 
officer  of  the  navy.  Lieutenant  Cameron, 
who  is  exerting  his  best  energies  on  the 
path  of  his  precursor.  Already  we  have 
information  of  his  discovery  of  a  great 
outlet  of  the  Tanganyika  ;  and  his  youth 
and  strength  directed  to  the  object  for 
which  the  veteran  traveller  sacrificed  his 
life  will,  we  trust,  terminate  in  a  success 
that,  had  Livingstone  lived,  would  have 
rewarded  him  for  the  difficulties  which 
he,  as  the  first  pioneer,  had  the  honour 
but  the  misfortune  to  encounter. 

In  concluding  this  review,  which  has 
been  a  task  of  mingled  pleasure  and  re- 
gret, I  can  only  thank  Mr.  Horace  Wal- 
ler for  the  able  manner  in  which  he,  as  a 
friend  of  Livingstone,  has  performed  the 
great  labour  of  love  in  editing  and  pub- 
lishing the  last  journals  of  our  great  ex- 
plorer ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  all  African 
travellers  will  unite  in  the  admission, 
that  whatever  their  individual  energies 
may  have  accomplished  in  the  arduous 
tasK  of  African  research,  they  are  only  as 
the  sheep  compared  to  the  shepherd  in 
comparison  with  the  great  chief  whose 
loss  they  still  lament. 

Sam.  W.  Baker. 
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n. 

FURNITURE, 

Speaking  roughly,  one  would  say  that 
German  furniture  was  chiefly  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence;  but,  upon  "nearer 
view,"  it  has  other  characteristics  which 
justify  us  in  giving  it  its  due  modicum  of 
consideration  ;  especially  if  we  take  the 
word  in  its  larger  sense,  not  merely  as 
signifying  tables  and  chairs,  beds  and 
sofas,  but  as  concerning  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  living.  And,  firstly,  as 
regards  the  bouses  and  their  interior  ar- 
rangements. These,  of  course,  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  Germany  ; 
but  in  one  respect  they  are  invariable : 
every  house  is  divided  into  flats,  with  a 
common  staircase  for  all  the  occupants, 
and  a  common  door.  As  a  rule,  the  old 
houses,  standing  in  streets  and  squares, 
have  solid  thick  walls  and  ample  landing- 
places  ;  whilst  in  the  modern  villa,  built  in 
the  environs,  you  will  find  a  maximum  of 
lath  and  plaster,  and  a  minimum  of  brick 
and  stone.  In  the  old  houses  you  will 
find  the  admirable  Berliner  Ofen;  in  the 
modern  ones  iron  abominations,  whereof 
more  anon.  In  the  town  you  will  suffer 
greatly  from  the  street-drains,  as  well  as 
from  defective  arrangements  in  this  re- 
spect within  your  own  borders ;  in  the 
villa  you  will  probably  have  only  the  lat- 
ter inconvenience  to  endure,  and  as  you 
will  have  a  small  garden,  and  foliage 
about  you,  the  result  will  probably  be 
less  disastrous  than  in  the  town.  The 
common  hall  (in  old  houses  this  is  spa- 
cious, flagged  with  stones,  and  the  door 
will  be  a  porte<ockire)  is  entered  by  the 
common  door,  which  hangs  upon  the 
hinge,  andthrou^^h  which,  in  cold  weather, 
the  air  rushes  with  an  icy  blast,  chilling 
the  very  bones  and  marrow,  whilst  the 
banging  to  and  fro,  that  ^oes  on  all  day,  is 
a  source  fruitful  of  misery  to  persons 
afflicted  with  nerves.  Every  comer  and 
goer  lets  it  swing  against  the  lock ;  no 
one  takes  the  troubie  to  open  or  shut  it, 
and  thus,  at  last,  you  come  to  curse  the 
compromise,  and  to  wish  they  would  set 
the  huge  machines  open,  as  is  the  case 
in  summer,  and  have  mercy  on  your  head. 

You  mount  to  the  first  floor.  In  some 
houses  you  will  find  a  grille^  and  against 
the  wall  is  a  neat  little  white  porcelain 
plate,  with  the  name  of  the  tenant  in 
black  letters,  tfo  that  you  will  at  once  be 


aware  whether  you  have  come  to  the  right 
"iiat."   The  higher  you  mount,  the  lower 
will  be  the  rents,  until  at  length  you 
reach  the  Boden  or  loft,  which  is  divided 
into  servants'  sleeping-places,  Wasch- 
kammer^  and  palisaded  storerooms  ;  the 
centre  of  the  Boden  is  common  property, 
and  in  wet  weather  is  used  as  a  drying- 
ground,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  some  ar- 
rangement and  not  a  little  diplomacy  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  all  the  fami- 
lies dwelling  beneath  the  common  roof. 
To  an  Englishman,  whose  house  is  bis 
castle,  who  probably  lives  and  dies  with- 
out knowing  or  caring  to  know  the  name 
of  his  next-door  neighbour,  this  system 
of  dwelling  in  fiats  is  eminently  distaste- 
ful.   We  have  seen  how  Gretchen  from 
No.  I  fiat  scandalizes  Katchen  from  No.  2 
ditto,  as  to  the  sensational  details  revealed 
by  the  faithful  Lina  from  No.  3  opposite  ; 
and  we  know  how,  after  seven  in  the 
evening,  the  same  devoted  retainers  will 
be  lounging,  stocking  in  hand,  in  door- 
ways, or  lurking  with  the  Brdutigam  of 
the  moment  in  the  garden,  enjoying  the 
sequel  of  what  was  so  pleasantly  com- 
menced on  the  market  during  morn- 
ing-hours.  As  you  enter  the  door  and 
ascend  the  staircase,  you  will  at  once  see 
evidences  of  discomfort  in  the  sloppioess 
of  the  stairs.   The  system  of  laying 
water  on,  as  with  us,  is  only  now  strug- 
gling into  feeble  existence  in  Germany, 
and  is  only  applicable  in  newly-built 
houses,  so  that  the  well  of  your  stair- 
case is  literally  a  well  up  and  down  which 
buckets  are  going  all  day  long.  Mina 
and  Lina  have  to  fetch  every  drop  of 
water  for  the  family  ablutions,  for  cooking 
and  drinking  purposes,  from  the  Brunnen^ 
in  the  courtyard,  or  across  the  street,  or 
perhaps  in  a  neighbour's  garden,  and  the 
labour  and  discomfort  entailed  by  this 
primitive  state  of  things  is  incalculable. 
It  also  leads  to  an  economy  of  water  which, 
to  a  person  not  afflicted  with  hydropho- 
bia, is  trying  in  the  extreme.    It  is 
scarcely  a  wonder,  when  we  think  of  this, 
that  baths  and  tubs  should  not  enter  into 
the  scheme  of  bedroom  arrangements, 
and  that  in  Germany  all  personal  ablu- 
tions, on  a  large  scale,  should  be  under- 
taken out  of  the  house  at  the  public 
baths.   The  tenant  on  the  ground-floor  is 
supposed    to    keep    the  Hausflur  in 
order  ;  he  who  dwells  above  him  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cleansing  of  the  stairs  lead- 
ing from  the  first  flat  to  the  house-door, 
and  so  on,  np  to  the  topmost  dwelling; 
but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
vsloppini^  of  buckets  up  and  down  the 
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staircase  all  day  lon^,  though  it  may  not 
Gome  under  the  head  of  ***  dirt "  proper, 
certainly  does  come  under  that  of  dis- 
comfort, and  is  destructive  of  all  appear- 
ance of  care  and  order. 

Having  found  your  friends  by  the 
porcelain  plate,  you  will  enter  the  draw- 
ing-room. As  a  rule,  this  will  not  be 
carpeted,  but  the  floor  will  be  stained  a 
dark  colour,  and  there  will  be  small 
pieces  of  carpet,  seldom  of  the  same  pat- 
tern, spread  in  different  corners  of  the 
room.  In  some  houses  the  floors  are 
parqueted  (a  fashion  now  becoming  pop- 
ular in  England,  when  expense  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration),  the  inlaid  wood 
forming  diamonds  or  squares,  or.  some 
other  simple  design.  In  princely  houses 
great  luxury  is  shown  in  this  item  ;  the 
parqueting  becomes  a  work  of  art,  and 
exquisite  bouquets  of  flowers  in  coloured 
woods,  forming  the  centre  of  medallions, 
connected  by  trellis-work,  polished  to  a 
high  degree,  form  a  splendid  parade- 
ground  for  the  capering  of  dancers.  But 
to  return  to  a  humbler  sphere.  On  the 
rugs  or  squares  of  carpet,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made,  there  will  be  a  table 
and  behind  the  table,  invariably,  a  sofa. 
This  is  the  place  of  honour,  and  should 
no  person  of  higher  rank  than  your  own 
be  present,  you  will  be  invited  to  take 
your  place  thereon.  I  have  often  been 
amused  watching  the  "sofa  comedy," 
when  perhaps  a  lady  of  higher  rank  than 
she  who  is  already  seated  upon  it  arrives 
on  the  scene.  The  **  second  lady  **  at 
once  rises,  and  prepares  to  "  efface  "  her- 
self ;  the  •*  first  lady  "  smiles  deprecat- 
ingly,  and  begs  her' to  be  seated,  with  a 
^^Bitte,  ^///tf"  which  is  infinitely  conde- 
scending ;  but  the  second  lady  is  almost 
hurt  that  it  could  be  supposed  such  igno- 
rance of  the  biensiances  is  hers,  and  her 
AbeTy  Excellen2  has  something  al- 
most appealing  in  its  remonstrance.  But 
1  was  "  singing  the  sofa,"  and  must  apol- 
ogize for  the  episodical.  On  the  table 
there  will  be  a  gay-coloured  cloth,  and, 
perhaps,  a  damask  napkin  placed  dia- 
mond-wise in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
coffee  ;  but  there  will  be  no  books  or 
work  upon  it ;  no  photographs,  or  maga- 
zines, or  newspapers,  or  sketch-books 
about  the  room  ;  and  as  you  glance  fur- 
tively around  you  will  be  able  to  draw  no 
inferences  or  conclusions  as  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  fair  occupants.  It  will 
^ave  no  distinctive  physiognomy  of  its 
own  showing  you  that  Corinna  has  the  po- 
etic mind,  or  Angela  the  painter's  hand, 
whilst  little  Dorcas's  benevolence  is  evi- 


denced by  her  work-basket  overflow! njj 
with  flannel  and  calico.  You  will  see  no 
traces  of  present  occupation  about  the 
place.  Near  the  window  there  will  proba- 
bly be  a  writing-table  surrounded  by  a 
screen  of  trellis-work,  or  covered  with  an 
arch,  over  which  ivy  has  been  trained  : 
ivy  so  dark  and  so  dismal,  so  loudly  tell- 
ing of  want  of  sun  and  air,  that  it  will 
rather  have  a  depressing  than  an  enliven- 
ing effect  on  ensemble  of  the  room; 
and  there  will  be  an  india-rubber  plant  or 
two,  and  a  few  bits  of  greenery  in  pots, 
but  for  gorgeous  geraniums,  bright  calceo- 
larias, sweet  verbenas,  brilliant  petunias 
you  must  not  look.  Gardening  is  an  art 
but  little  cultivated,  and  to  waste  money 
on  what  will  fade  in  a  week,  and  have  to  be 
renewed  all  the  summer  through,  if  your 
room  is  to  look  bright  and  its  glories  to 
remain  undimmed,  is  a  folly  of  which  no 
well-regulated  German  would  be  guilty. 
The  chairs  will  be  miscellaneous  as  to 
pattern  and  stiff  as  to  arrangement ;  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  "  bent  wood  "  and 
wicker-work.  Much  of  the  furniture  will 
be  covered  with  wool-work,  and  about 
the  room  you  will  see  evidences  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  in  bead 
mats,  knitted  and  crocheted  anti-macas- 
sars, elaborate  footstools,  and  bright  col- 
oured itagires.  The  portihres  which 
probably  drape  the  doors  of  communica- 
tion with  the  other  apartments  will  per- 
haps also  be  gorgeous  with  Berlin  wool- 
work borders ;  but  there  will  be  little 
harmony,  and  no  happy  results  in  these 
patchy  contributions  ot  affection.  There 
being  no  chimney-piece,  the  somewhat 
monotonous  adornment  of  the  gilt  clock 
and  candelabra  which  unfailingly  orna- 
ment French  salons  will  be  wanting,  but 
there  will  be  a  ^''Schrank  "  or  two  (a  sort 
of  cabinet),  with  glass  doors  through 
which  you  may  peer  at  the  treasures 
within.  On  its  shelves  you  will  see  a 
few  china  cups  and  saucers,  a  handsome 
beer-flagon,  a  kaleidoscope  letter-weight, 
a  card-dish,  a  confirmation-plate,  a  spare 
sugar-basin,  a  few  old  jugs,  ornaments  of 
birthday  cakes  ;  que  sais-jef  —  all  those 
useless  and  troublesome  trifles  which  a 
family  gathers  as  the  years  roll  on.  On 
the  wall  there  will,  almost  invariably,  be 
one  spot  which  from  a  distance  looks 
like  an  astronomical  system,  but  which 
upon  inspection  proves  to  be  a  collection 
of  the  family  photographs,  stars  of  greater 
and  lesser  magnitude,  hung  close  togeth- 
er in  black  oval  frames  (gilt  tarnishes, 
costs  more  originally,  has  to  be  renewed, 
is  subject  to  the  flies) ;  the  husbands  and 
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wives  sitting  hand  in  hand,  the  young 
men  in  uniform  in  fine  military  position, 
the  maidens  in  their  best  clothes  looking 
highly  demure  and  very  much  alike. 

You  will  seldom  find  water-colour 
sketches  or  oil-paintings  adorning  the 
walls  of  the  dining-room,  nor  will  it 
afford  you  fine  engravings  after  the 
Landseers,  the  Millais,  the  Bonheurs,  or 
the  Wilkies  of  Germany.  It  will  be  a 
room  bare  of  all  ornament  and  destitute 
of  all  attraction  ;  it  will  do  to  feed  in,  as 
the  chairs  will  do  to  sit  on,  and  that  is  all. 
A  common  table  without  any  cloth,  a 
floor  without  any  carpet,  windows  with- 
out even  the  ivy  and  india-rubber  plants, 
will  produce  a  frugality  of  aspect  that 
verges  on  the  sordid ;  the  noise  of  foot- 
steps coming  and  going  on  the  bare 
boards  will  strike  a  knell  of  remorse  into 
your  bosom,  as  you  think  of  all  the 
Turkey  carpets  over  which  you  have 
passed  with  indifference  during  earlier 
portions  of  your  pilgrimages,  and  you 
will  hasten  on  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  It  smells 
strongly  of  tobacco,  but  for  this  you  are 
prepared.  Have  you  not  seen,  lurking 
behind  the  drawing  and  dining-room 
stoves,  spittoons  of  china  and  spittoons 
of  brass  ?  You  have  given  a  little  shud- 
der, but  you  have  recovered  yourself,  and 
have  borne  yourself  gallantly,  not  wish- 
ing to  appear  over  "nice."  There  m\\ 
be  an  arm-chair  or  two  in  the  master's 
room,  and  a  wardrobe,  and  a  chest  of 
drawers  perhaps,  and  a  sofa  covered  with 
American  leather ;  and  there  will  be 
whips  and  spurs,  and  guns  and  gloves, 
a  Schlaf rocky  and  a  pair  of  Berlin  wool- 
work slippers,  a  beer  flagon  or  two,  a 
Joppey  a  stand  full  of  pipes,  endless  con- 
trivances for  the  reception  of  cigars, 
such  as  dog-kennels,  pigeon-cotes,  Swiss 
chdUts,  and  beer-barrels  ;  and  Asch- 
becken  innumerable,  bead  penwipers,  and 
blotting-books  of  velvet,  silk,  and  gold ; 
embroidered  card-cases,  gay  smoking 
caps,  cross-stitch  carpet-bags,  testify  to 
the  affection  with  which  the  head  of  the 
house  is  regarded  by  his  woman-kind. 

In  this  apartment  you  will  recognize  the 
advantages  of  carpetless  floors  and  light 
window-curtains,  and  you  will  especially 
appreciate  the  delightful  windows  which 
by  a  simple  contrivance  open  outwards 
like  folding-doors,  saving  all  necessity 
for  calling  a  servant,  or  bringing  yourself 
to  the  brink  of  apoplexy  by  endeavouring 
to  heave  upvvards  the  heavy  sash.  By 
turning  a  handle  you  lift  the  centre  bolt 
out  of  the  deep  hole  intO|Which  it  falls, 


and  the  two  bctftdnts  swing  asunder  with 
charming  ease.  There  is  often  a  deep 
window-sill,  upon  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
lounge ;  and  where  this  is  the  case, 
wool-work  cushions  fitting  squarely  into 
the  niches,  will  afford  you  pleasant  sup- 
port, so  that  you  may  lean  there  by  the 
hour,  nor  have  cause  to  ruefully  rub  your 
elbows  when  you  tire  of  \\\t  farnicnU. 
A  less  commendable  custom  is  that  of 
having  two  bits  of  looking-glass,  fixed  at 
a  certain  angle  just  outside  the  drawing- 
room  window,  whereby  you  see  not 
only  the  traffic  of  the  road,  but  are  ena- 
bled to  spy  out  all  the  incomings  and 
outgoings  of  your  neighbours  ;  to  watch 
who  comes  to  the  door ;  to  know  who  the 
As  parterre  are  entertaining,  &c.  &c. 

But  whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  win- 
dows, I  must  note  a  contrivance  which 
called  forth  my  lasting  admiration  and 
o^ratitude,  so  often  as  I  made  use  of  iL 
In  every  room  you  will  find  one  window 
with  a  movable  pane.  Looking  more 
nearly  at  the  squares  of  glass,  you  will 
see  a  small  button  attached  to  one  ;  turn 
it,  and  behold  the  magic  pane  moves  on 
its  hinges,  and  two  feet  square  of  fresh 
air  are  let  in  upon  you.  Can  anything  be 
more  delightful  ?  You  do  not  want  the 
roaring  blast  to  be  admitted  through 
twelve  feet  by  six  of  window,  blowing  the 
curtains  and  newspapers  and  work-mate- 
rials wildly  about  the  room,  as  though  a 
hurricane  raged  amongst  your  proper- 
ties ;  but  you  do  want  that  pleasant  and 
wholesome  breath  of  freshness  which  will 
circulate  softly  through  your  apartment, 
dispersing  your  vapeurs  noirs,  and  re- 
lieving your  brain  of  the  weight  and  ful- 
ness superinduced  by  the  heavy  stove 
atmosphere.  The  welcome  oxygen  will 
brighten  your  "  blues,"  dispel  your  gath- 
ering ill-humour,  and  cause  the  thickened 
blood  to  circulate  less  sluggishly.  Your 
lips,  which  were  dry,  will  smile  again, 
your  tongue,  which  was  parched,  will  now 
wag  freely,  and  you  will  take  up  the  busi- 
ness you  had  in  hand  with  renewed  spirit. 
I  wish  that  (in  these  days  when  every- 
thing is  done  by  co-operation)  the  influ- 
ential body  of  German  residents  in  Eng- 
land would  form  an  association  for  the 
construction  of  these  delightful  windows ; 
a  few  native  workmen  could  set  the  thing 
going,  and  artisans  enough  would  soon 
be  found  to  carry  on  the  simple  trade. 
It  would  confer  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  all  householders,  and  would  win  the 

fratitude  of  many  a  room-ridden  wretch, 
t  is  true  that  our  open  fireplaces  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  air  in  our  houses, 
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yet  often  a  moderate  breath  of  that  which 
IS  absolutely  fresh  from  without,  would 
be  of  infinite  service  to  us  ;  more  espe- 
cially to  those  toilers  at  the  desk  whose 
nerves  stand  often  so  sorely  in  need  of 
this  gentle  stimulant,  and  whose  brains 
would  be  all  the  lighter  for  a  promoted 
circulation.  To  the  sick-room,  to  the 
invalid  who  is  "delicate,"  and  would 
shrink  from  the  draught  of  a  whole  win- 
dow, the  movable  pane  would  be  a  pan- 
acea. By  a  natural  transition  we  turn 
from  the  window  to  the  stove. 

It  is  a  proverb  in  Germany,  that  in 
Russia  you  only.see  the  cold,  whereas  in 
Germany  you  feel  it.  In  palaces,  it  is 
true,  the  system  of  warming  by  Russian 
flues  is  much  adopted,  so  that  an  equal 
temperature  prevails  in  the  halls,  galler- 
ies, and  staircases  ;  but  such  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  carried  out  in  ''home 
life."  Fuel  is  immensely  expensive  in 
Germany,  and  is  becoming  more  so  with 
every  year.  Formerly,  in  good  houses, 
nothing  but  wood  was  burnt,  but  for  this 
the  old-fashioned  Berliner  Kachelofen 
wsa  necessary,  and  the  hardest  beech- 
wood  indispensable.  This  kind  of  stove 
resembles  a  huge  monument,  and  is  built 
(of  a  great  thickness)  of  a  sort  of  con- 
crete, composed  of  clay  and  gypsum,  the 
outsides  glazed  with  white  porcelain  ;  the 
interior  is  so  contrived  that  the  heat 

f>asses  slowly  through  endless  circumvo- 
utory  valves,  by  degrees  warming  the 
wholemass.  The  interior  of  the  stoves, 
preparatory  to  heating,  is  well  piled  up 
with  wood,  a  strong  draught  is  created, 
and  when  the  logs  are  reduced  to  ashes, 
a  handle  is  turned  in  the  wall  of  the 
stove,  a  little  door  is  drawn  over  tlie 
grating  at  its  mouth,  and  the  draught  be- 
ing thus  cut  off,  the  heated  air  remams 
imprisoned  in  the  Ofen^  which  will  keep 
warm  for  many  hours,  and  to  the  remot- 
est corner  of  the  room  an  equalized  heat 
will  result.  The  drawback  to  this  ar- 
rangement lies  in  the  fact,  that  if  the 
escape-valves  be  closed  too  soon,  the 
fumes  of  charcoal  will  pass  into  the  room, 
and  in  a  sleeping-apartment  the  danger 
of  asphyxiation  is  great.  During  very 
cold  weather  such  casualties  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  especially  among  the 
lower  orders,  who,  unwilling  to  waste  any 
of  the  heat,  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
close  the  escape-valves  too  soon,  and  re- 
tiring to  rest  early,  reap  the  consequences 
of  their  fatal  economy.  But  the  cast-iron 
stove  frequently  replaces  in  modern  j 
houses  our  solid  old  friend  the  Berliner 
0/en.    These  cast-iroa  stoves  are  un- 


healthy, hideous,  and  unpleasant,  whilst 
their  **  ineffectual  fires  "  alternatelv  scorch 
and  choke  you.  They  produce  a  furnace- 
like  heat,  affecting  both  taste,  smell,  and 
sight,  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
which  are  but  very  slightly  counteracted 
by  the  vessel  of  water  which  you  are  ad- 
vised to  keep  constantly  boilini^  on  the 
hottest  part  of  the  iron.  When  the 
water  boils,  the  steam  which  pisses  into 
the  room  slightly  relieves  one  from  the 
distressing  sensations  produced  by  the 
dry  heat ;  but  the  moment  the  fire  goes 
out  the  iron  becomes  cold,  and  the  tem- 
perature at  once  sinks  to  as  many  degrees 
below,  as  it  was  half  an  hour  ago  above, 
zero.  Wood  cannot  be  burned  in  these 
stoves,  as  it  would  flare  away  too  quickly, 
without,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Berliner 
0/en^  leaving  any  genial  warmth  behind  ; 
so  coal  or  peat,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  is 
employed,  producing  results  disastrous 
to  cleanliness.  The  thick,  brown  smoke 
pufiEs  out  into  the  room,  and  the  muslin 
curtains  look  grimy  as  soon  as  put  up. 
Some  of  my  old-fashioned  friends  used 
to  declare  that  the  expense  of  washing 
counterbalanced  the  cheapest  kind  of 
fuel,  and  they  stuck  to  their  concrete 
stoves  with  conservative  affection.  In 
some  modern  houses  the  Berlin  stove  will 
have  an  opening  like  an  English  fire- 
place, but  this  is  confessedly  a  luxury,  a 
concession  to  the  eye,  for  the  real  busi- 
ness is  done  by  the  useful  concrete  at 
the  back.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe  how  much  work  is  saved  to  ser- 
vants by  this  institution  of  stoves.  No 
bright  grates,  no  polished  steel  fenders 
and  fire-irons  and  ormolu  ;  no  black-lead 
mysteries,  no  rotten-stone  and  emery- 
paper,  and  chamois  leather.  The  wood 
is  shoved  in  and  piled  up,  a  light  is  set 
to  it,  the  flames  go  roaring  upwards,  the 
handle  is  presently  turned,  and  the  room 
will  keep  warm  for  the  next  eight  or  ten 
hours. 

Let  us  next  penetrate,  so  far  as  may  be 
permissible,  into  the  bedrooms  of  the 
family ;  or,  at  least,  let  us  take  one  of 
them.  And  here,  more  especially,  will 
dismay  fall  upon  your  insular  senses. 
Where  is  the  mahogany  or  maple,  or  the 
pretty  light  polished  wood,  or  the  deli- 
cate enamelled  ditto ;  where  the  ample 
wardrobe,  with  its  long  panels  of  look- 
ing-glass, cedar  shelves,  drawers  that 
slide  noiselessly  in  and  out,  and  various 
convenient  contrivances  ?  Where  the 
solid  chest  of  drawers  with  marble  tops  ? 
—  the  pretty  white  toilet-covers,  and  pol- 
ished handles  ?   Where  is  the  obligatory 
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washstand,  with  its  vast  ewers  and  ba- 
sins (only  to  gaze  at  which  is  refresh- 
ment), the  china  matching  your  chintz  or 
curtains,  and  contrasting  well  with  the 
cool  marble  slabs,  on  which  stand  your 
water-bottles  and  glasses,  and  sponges, 
and  brushes  ?  Where  are  the  baths  ? 
Where  the  japanned  pails,  the  water-cans, 
the  bath-towels  ?  My  friends,  let  us  not 
look  for  these  things.  His  it  not  been 
written  how  Mina  and  Lina  labour  at  the 
well  ?  are  there  not  plenty  of  public  baths, 
better  than  all  your  private  scrubbings 
and  tubbings  ?  Side  by  side  stand  two 
little  beds.  You  wonder,  as  you  look  at 
them,  how  people  cast  in  the  heroic 
mould  double  up  their  joints  so  as  to  fit 
into  these  lilliputian  receptacles.  You 
think  vaguely  that  it  would  not  be  well  to 
be  sick  of  a  fever  in  such  a  bed.  There  is  a 
huge  wedge  or  sloping  mountain  of  horse- 
hair at  the  head  of  each  couch,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  are  two  vast  pillows,  so  that 
lying  down  seems  an  impossibility  ;  and 
this  may  account  for  the  shortness  of  the 
general  contrivances.  There  will  be  a 
good  spring  mattress  with  a  horsehair 
one  atop  of  it,  the  sheets  will  not  be 
tucked  in,  the  quilted  coverlet  will  be 
scanty  in  its  proportions.  To  one  not  to 
the  manner  born  it  is  detestable ;  and 
not  less  so  to  have  piled  on  the  top  of 
you  an  immense  plumeau,  or  bag  stuffed 
with  down,  under  which  you  will  groan 
and  perspire  until  suffocation  causes  you 
to  fling  it  off  in  your  sleep.  You  will 
awake  again  presently,  very  chilly,  the 
miserable  mockerv  of  a  quilt  lying  upon 
the  ground  besicfe  the  voluminous  piu- 
meau^  and  your  night  will  be  spent  in 
alternately  casting  off  and  gleaning  to- 
gether again  your  bed-furniture.  Each 
lime  you  turn  in  your  sieep  you  will  feel 
the  cold  air  rushing  in  on  all  sides,  and  a 
confused  nightmare  sense  of  avalanches, 
waterfalls,  and  glaciers,  according  to  how 
the  piumeau  falls,  the  coverlet  glides, 
and  the  sheets  resolve  themselves  into 
rope,  will  make  your  night  hideous.  The 
result  of  which  will  be,  if  you  are  abid- 
ing within  those  borders,  that  you  will 
forthwith  send  for  a  carpenter  and  order 
a  bed  according  to  your  dimensions,  with 
blankets  and  sheets  that  will  tuck  in,  and 
a  pillow  which  will  not  persist  in  prop- 
ping you  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five. 

The  barely  necessary  (according  to 
German  ideas  of  necessity)  is  all  that  you 
must  hope  to  find  in  the  sleeping-apart- 
ments. Frugality,  the  alpha  and  omega 
vof  German  home  life,  forbids  even  the 
:tin-tacks  and  the  pink  lining  for  which  you 


would  fain  bargain.   "Why  should  one 
spend  money  on  marble  and  mahoeanj 
when  delf  and  deal  will  do  as  well  F "  a 
matron  remonstrated:  "it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  see  the  length  of  my 
petticoats,  the  sweep  of  my  train,  the  di- 
mensions of  my  pouf'm  a  long  glass.  I 
can  look  at  myself  just  as  well  in  a  little 
mirror  set  upon  a  chest  of  drawers,  as  ia 
a  fine  toilet-glass,  draped  in  lace  and 
muslin.    No  woman*s  face  is  more  than 
a  foot  square  ;  and  why  should  I  sqaan- 
der  my  husband's  substance  in  tin-tacks 
and  glazed  lining?   The  lace  and  the 
muslin  cost  money  to  wash,  a  woman's 
wage,  a  woman's  food ;  the  pink  lining 
will  fade,  it  must  be  renewed.    My  chest 
of  painted  drawers  does  just  as  well  as 
your  frivolous   dressing-table,  with  its 
frippery  and  finery,  and  china  pots  and 
ring-stands  and  smelling-bottles  ;  they 
(the  drawers)  require  no  washing  or  iron- 
ing or  starching,  and  after  all,  who  would 
there  be  to  see  it  f   No  one  but  mv  hus- 
band, who  would  scold  me  well  and 
never  cease  grumbling  at  my  extrava- 
gance.   Dark  window-blinds,  well-cov- 
ered cotton  curtains,  a  strip  of  bedside- 
carpet,  and  a  few  chairs  are  enough  for 
any  one's  wants  ;  so  come  away  and  look 
at  the  kitchen." 

The  kitchen  is  a  small  bare  room  with 
a  brick  or  concrete  floor ;  no  oil-cloth, 
no  cocoa-nut  matting,  no  carpet,  no  pre- 
tence at  comfort.  You  wonder  how  all 
the  routine  of  cookery  and  scullery  can 
be  carried  on  in  it.  Tlie  copper  pans  on 
shelf  and  peg  shine  warm  and  bright 
from  the  walls,  the  window  is  clean  ;  and 
buckets  full  of  water,  with  a  large  brass 
water-scoop,  show  that  all  is  ready  for 
the  day's  operations.  The  mere  cooking 
is  far  more  easily  accomplished  in  a  Ger- 
man than  in  an  English  household.  The 
hot  metal  plates,  provided  with  numerous 
circular  holes,  into  which  rings  can  be  fit- 
ted or  from  which  they  can  be  hooked  out, 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  various  pots 
and  pans,  accommodate  any  number  of 
kettles  or  stewpans.  These  stand  sim- 
mering, boiling,  or  stewing,  according  to 
their  position,  and  are  plunged  into  the 
circular  holes  by  which  they  come  nearer 
to  the  fire  when  accelerated  speed  is  de- 
sirable. The  servant  has  here  again  a 
vast  amount  of  labour  saved  her ;  not 
only  that  she  has  no  hearth-stoning,  fen- 
der-polishing, or  black-leading  to  accom- 
plish, but  that  she  can  get  at  all  her  plats 
readily,  without  burning  her  face  and 
hands  or  straining  her  muscles  as  with 
us,  by  stretching  over  a  wide  hearth  in 
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front  of  a  scorching  fire,  to  the  detri- 
ment alike  of  her  clothes,  health,  and  tem- 
per. I  may  mention  that  drunkenness  is 
quite  unknown  amongst  female  servants 
in  Germany,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  for  them 
by  this  contrivance  of  the  hot  metal 
plates. 

Knowing  the  value  of  fuel,  and  the  ex- 
treme fniorality  which  is  observed  in  all 
households  as  to  this  most  expensive 
item  of  domestic  economy,  a  German  ser- 
vant will  give  you  no  trouble  in  the  mat- 
ter. Having  heated  the  water  for  your 
early  coffee  (a  mere  handful  of  firing  has 
been  necessary  for  this),  she  allows  the 
flame  to  die  out.  She  will  draw  the  few 
living  embers  to  the  mouth  of  the  grating 
In  the  hot-plate,  and  lay  a  piece  of  peat 
upon  them  before  she  goes  out  to  mar- 
ket. When  she  returns,  a  few  puffs  of 
breath  blow  the  snK)uldering  heap  into 
life,  and  her  saucepans  will  soon  be  boil- 
ing in  merry  concert.  The  moment  din- 
ner is  over  she  will  fill  every  available 
vessel  with  water,  so  that  she  has  a  sup- 
ply sufficiently  warm  to  wash  up  with, 
and  the  fire  again  dies  down.  It  has  to 
be  lighted  for  supper,  but  the  same  fru- 
gal rule  is  observed,  and  as  the  hot-plate 
affords  no  warmth  beyond  that  imme- 
diately beneath  the  saucepans,  there  is  no 
temptation  to  make  a  larger  fire  ;  nor  do 
I  remember,  in  a  single  instance,  having 
had  to  remonstrate  as  to  waste  of  fuel. 

Whilst  still  on  the  subject  of  stoves, 
let  me  say  that  I  never  dressed  for  a  ball 
ivithout  recognizing  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  the  institution.  No  scorching  of  the 
face,  no  catching  fire  of  frills  and  furbe- 
lows, no  danger  or  detriment  from  stray 
sparks  or  hearth-dust ;  and,  as  a  mother,  1 
must  confess  I  was  saved  many  a  heart- 
pang  by  the  (almost)  impossibility  of  the 
children  doing  mischief  by  playing  with 
the  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  not 
going  to  a  ball  every  evening,  nor  are  ma- 
ternal feelings  always  in  the  ascendant; 
and  often  during  the  long  winter  nights 
—  nights  that  begin  at  3.30,  and  go  on  in- 
definitely—  I  have  longed,  with  a  hungry 
longing,  for  the  friendly  face  and  the 
cheerful  companionship  of  an  English 
open  fire. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  there  is  little  quiet  and 
privacy  in  a  German  "flat."  The  rooms 
all  communicate  one  with  another ;  you 
cannot  reach  the  drawing  without  going 
through  the  dining  room ;  your  own 
apartment  will  perhaps  be  the  via  media 
to  the  nursery,  so  that  you  seem  to  live 


in  a  passage.  The  smoke  from  your  hus- 
band's sanctorum  will  filter  through  into 
your  bedroom,  and  as  to  **  lying  down  " 
and  petting  a  headache,  you  know  better 
than  to  attempt  such  things.  Neverthe- 
less the  system  has  its  advantages,  and 
one  feels  horribly  lazy  when  one  returns 
to  the  ups  and  downs  of  an  English 
house. 

The  large,  lofty,  carpetless  rooms  are 
pleasant  and  cool  in  summer,  when  the 
dust  that  prevails  would  make  carpets 
almost  unbearable  ;  but  in  the  winter  the 
absence  of  the  open  fire  and  the  fur- 
nished floors  gives  life  an  altogether  bleak 
aspect.  I  am  amused  and  pleased  to  see 
many  pretty  German  contrivances  and 
customs  becoming  so  popular  in  England. 
The  double  dishes  for  cutlets  and  vege- 
tables, for  fruit  and  cakes,  are  old  famil- 
iar friends,  and  inestimable  comforts 
where  high  tea  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  where  people  are  not  too  proud  to 
help  each  other  and  themselves.  The 
long  cloaks  lined  with  squirrel ;  the  foot- 
sacks  and  fur  collars  so  much  in  use  all 
come  from  Germany  ;  the  Norfolk  shoot- 
ing-coat is  but  an  Anglicized  Joppe^  and 
the  origin  of  the  "  ULster^^  is  purely  and 
simply  German. 

There  are  other  subjects  upon  which, 
in  writing  of  German  home  life,  I  would 
fain  speak,  but  that,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
says,  I  fear  to  offend  against  the  "  proper- 
ties." A  severe  sanitary  commission  is 
urgently  required  to  look  into  these  mat- 
ters, and  more  energetic  legislation  than 
has  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  disastrous 
fruits  of  culpable  neglect  are  to  be  in 
some  degree  counteracted.  Why  should 
typhus  fever  be  a  sort  of  perennial  epi- 
demic in  most  German  towns  ?  Why, 
when  you  hear  of  the  death  of  the  young, 
the  strong,  and  the  lovely,  should  the 
almost  invariable  answer  to  vour  ques- 
tion be,  "  Sie  (er)  ist  am  Typhus  ges tor- 
ben  "  f  The  answer,  alas  !  lies  miser- 
ably near;  at  their  feet,  beneath  their 
noses.  It  is  a  plague-spot  which  re- 
quires no  great  amount  of  science  to  up- 
root ;  but  the  abstract  has  charms  for  the 
German  mind  which  the  concrete  can 
never  possess  ;  and  whilst  their  learned 
men  are  writing  treatises  about  "germ- 
diseases,"  defective  drainage  is  slaying, 
like  Saul,  its  tens  of  thousands  unhin- 
dered. We  have  seen  by  the  mortal  ill- 
ness of  one,  and  the  sickness  unto  death 
of  another,  of  our  princes,  that  the  sub- 
tle poison,  and  the  pestilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darkness,  spares  those  born  in  the 
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purple  and  dwelling  in  palaces  as  little  as 
the  peasant  in  his  nut,  or  the  artisan  in 
his  alley,  and  the  lesson  has  not  been  en- 
tirely lost  upon  us. 

Some  time  ago,  when  railway  accidents 
were  rife,  it  was  said  thai  an  archbishop 
must  be  killed  before  any  notice  could 
be  taken  of  the  disasters  by  rail :  we  have 
descended  lower  in  the  scale  now,  and 
only  ask  for  the  death  of  a  director. 
Archbishops  are  not  at  a  premium  in 
Germany ;  but  I  doubt  if  even  the 
death  of  a  Bismarck  or  a  Moltke  would 
set  their  fellow-countrymen  to  cleansing 
drains  and  flushing  sewers,  unless  under 
severe  compulsion.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  it  would  cost  fabulous  mil- 
lions to  attempt  to  make  Berlin  a  health- 
ily habitable  city,  and  that  after  the 
millions  had  been  spent,  the  result  would 
be  still  problematical.  That  may  be  so  ; 
it  is  probably  difficult  to  efficiently  drain 
a  city  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
plain  :  but  in  the  meantime  the  decencies 
of  life,  the  comfort,  the  safety,  the  self- 
respect  of  home  life  are  calling  out  for  a 
change,  so  that  avoidable  disease  and 
death  should  stalk  no  longer  amongst  the 
people.  With  every  year  fresh  victims 
fall  to  this  ignoble  foe,  and  the  hot  sum- 
mer sun  shines  down  in  deadly  beauty  on 
festering  heaps  of  corruption,  and  on 
hideous  cesspools  unheeded. 

In  this  paper  I  have  strictly  confined 
myself  to  home  life.  I  have  not  spoken 
of  the  life  of  capitals,  where  the  haute 
noblesse  and  the  haute  finance^  bankers, 
speculators,  merchants  of  colossal  for- 
tunes, make  life  pretty  much  what  they 
will.  I  have  spoken  of  the  ordinary  life 
of  ordinary  Germans,  such  as  you  will 
find  it  to  be  in  fifty  towns,  or  in  ten  times 
fifty,  if  you  have  time  to  visit  them.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  households  of  military 
men  ;  generals,  colonels,  majors  ;  of  those 
of  the  petite  noblesse;  of  the  higher  civil 
employisy  judges,  councillors,  assessors, 
&C.,  and,  mentally,  I  have  compared  them 
with  the  homes  of  the  upper-middle 
classes  of  England  ;  not  those  households 
where  expense  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
I  have  had  in  mind  such  arrangements 
and  such  furniture,  and  such  simple  re- 
finements, as  belong  to  our  ordinary  mid- 
dle class,  where  a  certain  moderate  ease 
and  careful  cleanliness  give  a  grace  to 
existence,  and  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
well-chosen  furniture  and  simple  luxuries 
are  in  some  sort  the  interpretations  of  the 
mind  that  orders  and  the  hand  that 
guides. 

•*  You  make  existence  too  elaborate," 


said  a  German  lady  to  me  one  day,  as 
she  looked  round  my  room,  simple  al- 
most to  penuriousness  (I  had  been  doing 
battle  for  my  tin-tacks  and  pink  lining); 
"all  these  things  make  a  fuss  ;  they  are 
irksome,  and  they  are  unpractical  My 
strip  of  bedside-carpet  is  better  than  your 
square  of  Brussels.  I  get  a  pair  of  felt 
slippers  and  don't  feel  my  bare  boards ; 
you  spend  I  don't  know  how  many  thalers 
on  your  carpet,  and  vou  gi  /e  a  servant 
work  to  brush  it,  and  it  harbours  dust, 
and  it  wears  out,  while  my  felt  slippers 
are  still  good  ;  or,  if  they  are  getting 
thin,  I  can  buv  a  pair  in  the  next  street 
for  ten  groscnen." 

"  But  I  like  to  have  my  household  i^ods 
about  me,"  I  pleaded,  in  defence  ot  my 
little  arrangements  ;  "  I  always  have  my 
carpets  taken  up  in  summer;  meanwhile 
the  *  daily  beauty  *  of  life  is  worth  some- 
thing. Does  not  my  Clylie  (which  only 
cost  two  shillings)  up  above  my  chamber- 
door,  delight  me  ?  And  that  sturdy  Ital- 
ian peasant-woman,  with  her  grand  pose, 
liberal  life,  massive  figure,  and  all  the  glow 
of  the  South  in  her  face,  what  does  not 
she  recall  ?  Whole  volumes  of  the  poets  : 
a  thousand  personal  matters  and  memo- 
ries ;  the  Corso,  the  Campagna,  the  Coli- 
seum, the  Carnival,  Easter^iay  —  things 
that  come  and  go,  and  belong  to  one's 
life.  And  that  peep  at  the  Cumberland 
lakes  is  good.  One  wanders  off,  in 
fancy,  with  Wordsworth  and  Soutbey; 
one  hears  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the 
falling  of  waters,  the  song  of  birds  ; 
old  poems  and  songs  rise  up  in  one's 
mind.  Poor  things,  madam,  but  mine 
own.  My  sister  painted  the  Roman 
peasant  for  me  (I  think  of  her  when  I 
gaze  upon  the  stalwart  matron,  and  of  all 
that  is  come  and  gone  since  then).  I 
bought  my  Clytie  in  Bloomsbury,  just 
outside  the  Museum,  and  its  true*g:reat 
Catholic  Dome,*  of  a  lazy  Italian  fellow; 
with  glowing  eyes,  saucy  white  teeth,  and 
velvet  cap  with  smart  blue  velvet  tassel. 
London  smoke  was  dear  to  me,  liebe  Hel- 
miney  at  that  stage  of  my  existence,  and 
I  declare  I  smell  it  now  every  time  I  look 
at  my  Clytie.  Is  not  that  view  of  the 
silver  Thames  sweet  and  sylvan  ?  Just 
like  a  little  bit  of  Spenser  or  Milton.  That 
old  French  street  and  tower  are  written 
on  the  tablets  of  life,  and  that  mystic 
Mentonese  olive-tree.  They  *  all  have 
their  associations  and  memories ;  some 
sweet,  some  bitter ;  but  are  not  most 
lives  chiefly  memory  ?  And  a  softened 
sadness  comes  over  us  amongst  such 
simple  relics  as  these,  and  we  cease  to 
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beat  our  wings  against  the  bars."  But 
Helmine's  solid  sense  was  in  nowise 
shaken  by  niy  piteous  little  rhapsody. 
She  simply  "  wondered  at "  me,  like  Ga- 
wain,  and  shaking  her  head  half  in  pity, 
half  in  condemnation,  at  the  aberration  of 
my  energies,  went  off  to  see  to  the  slavery 
and  the  Sauerkraut^  and  to  knit  the  stock- 
ing of  virtue. 

**  Then  have  you  never  seen  a  beauti- 
ful German  house  ? "  I  shall  be  asked. 
Yes,  indeed.  Can  I  ever  forget  that  bou- 
doir where  I  sat  upon  a  sofa  and  gazed 
in  speechless  awe  at  the  looking-glasses, 
ample  and  many,  wreathed  with  priceless 
Dresden-china  blossoms  ;  at  the  chande- 
lier which  was  of  the  same  costly  clay, 
and  which  looked  as  though  Flora  herself 
had  flung  the  flowers  down  from  Parnas- 
sus. Can  I  ever  forget  the  marvellous 
**  old  Dresden  "  in  which  tea  was  served 
to  me,  the  candlesticks,  the  picture- 
frames,  the  brackets,  the  cabinet  full  of 
shepherdesses  and  their  swains,  of  co- 
quettish babes  in  mob-caps,  and  dandy 
darlings  in  breeches  and  ruffles,  and 
peach-coloured  coats  i  reversf  Every- 
thing in  the  room  had  been  presented  by 
an  adoring  husband  on  successive  birth- 
days ;  and  the  result  was  positively  be- 
wildering to  an  ordinary  mortal.  But 
this  was  no  usual  instance,  and  vieux 
Saxe  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  in 
the  simple  home  life  of  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  speak. 

Without  delighting  in  tables  ai\d  chairs, 
or  in  any  way  subscribing  to  the  furni- 
ture fetish,  I  think  we  must  all  admit  the 
value  and  interest  of  people's  surround- 
ings, in  so  far  as  they  are  expressive  of 
individuality.  Furniture  has  its  own 
physiognomy.  It  is  not  splendour  or 
outlay  that  we  miss  in  the  average  Ger- 
man rooms  ;  we  miss  the  individual  mind, 
the  finer  shades  of  character  which  our 
friends'  surroundings  ought  to  convey, 
the  book  that  betrays,  the  sketch  which 
suggests,  the  flower  which  recalls;  all 
these  speak  to  us  in  a  "little  language  " 
of  their  own  ;  in  the  phraseology  of  in- 
timacy. We  look  for  some  expression 
of  the  spirit  that  presides,  rules,  makes 
itself  felt ;  we  feel  as  though  an  appear- 
ance of  hospitality  were  cheating  us  of 
our  due;  we  are  admitted  to  the  mate- 
rial ;  we  sit  upon  the  chairs,  and  we  eat 
off  the  table,  and  we  warm  ourselves  at 
the  stove,  but  yet  we  are  chilled,  and  hun- 
gry, and  thirsty:  the  spiritual  is  denied 
to  us  ;  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life,  all  the  loves,  and  the  weaknesses, 
and  the  enthusiasms  and  the  follies  are 


put  away ;  we  gaze  round  seeking  what 
manner  of  man  or  woman  this  may  be, 
and  we  fall  back  dispirited  on  the  bare 
boards  and  the  beadwork.  In  another 
place  I  hope  to  speak  more  fully  on  the 
subject ;  here  it  would  be  out  of  place  ; 
it  is  only  admissible  in  so  far  as  the  sin- 
gularly inexpressive  aspect  of  most  Ger- 
man interiors  betrays  a  phase  of  German 
character.  Much  learning,  words  of  wis- 
dom, intellectual  intercourse  of  the  high- 
est nature,  may  sanctify  these  simple 
homes,  but  to  many  such  things  are  too 
high,  they  cannot  attain  unto  them.  It  is 
not  the  intellect  that  is  starved,  it  is  the 
heart  that  hungers.  We  do  not  care  so 
much  about  what  our  friends  think,  as 
about  what  they  feel ;  little  touches  of 
tenderness,  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  a 
whispered  word,  a  glance  that  but  swept 
you  with  its  sympathy,  these  are  things 
that  you  will  remember  and  which  will 
keep  your  heart  warm,  long  after  you  have 
groaned  out  your  vanitas  vanitatum 
with  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived. 
The  lovable  side  of  a  woman's  character 
is  not  revealed  in  a  German  drawing- 
rooni.  "  Beauty  ?  Association  ?  "  said 
Helmine.  "  Education  of  the  eye  ? 
Form  ?  Harmony  ?  these  thin|js  are  non- 
sense in  every-day  life.  Thmk  of  the 
time  the  knickknacks  take  to  dust,  to 
arrange ;  you  must  keep  an  extra  ser- 
vant to  do  it.  .  Art  is  all  very  well  in  its 
proper  place  ;  that  is  acknowledged. 
Are  not  all  our  galleries  free,  and  cannot 
I  have  beauty,  value  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  thalers,  by  turning  round 
the  corner  of  the  next  street,  where  there 
is  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the 
world  ?  If  you  had  a  sale,  who  would 
buy  those  worthless  imitations  ?  Why 
waste  your  money  ?  '*  No  doubt  she  was 
ri^ht :  she  was  a  clever  woman,  but  it 
will  be  seen  by  this  that  our  German 
friends  mostly  seek  their  art  like  their 
bath  —  out  of  the  house. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MISS  COBBE»S  "HOPES  FOR  THE  HUMAN 
RACE."  • 

This  is  in  many  respects  an  able  and 
valuable  book.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why, 
since  Miss  Cobbe  goes  as  far  as  she  does 
in  the  direction  of  Christian  faith,  she 

•  Hopes  for  the  Human  Race — Hereafler  and 
Here.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  London:  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate. 
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stops  where  she  does  ;  and  the  difficulty ; 
is  not  diminished  by  these  essays.  In  it  | 
we  may  say  that  she  endeavours,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  establish  the 
rationality  (in  the  higher  sense)  of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  those  views  of 
God's  nature  and  purposes  which  rev- 
elation confirms, —  though  we  admit  that 
what  she  strives  to  establish,  goes,  in 
one  respect,  beyond  the  teaching  of  reve- 
lation. But  having  shown  that  we  ought 
to  have  learnt  to  accept  all  these  truths 
from  the  study  of  our  own  nature  and 
experience,  she  treats  with  the  most 
magnificent  contempt  the  evidence  that 
God  has  actually  revealed  through  super- 
natural means  those  very  truths,  of  the 
shadow  of  which  she  has  endeavored,  not 
without  very  candkl  confessions  of  dis- 
may and  misgiving  at  the  conflict  between 
the  merely  "  natural "  and  the  "  moral " 
evidence,  to  trace  the  outline  in  our 
spiritual  and  moral  constitution.  We 
have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  this  part  of 
Miss  Cobbe's  book,  but  before  we  pass 
from  it,  we  must  say  a  single  word  on 
what  seems  to  us  her  inadequate  and  al- 
most unfair  treatment  of  the  connection 
of  revelation  with  the  truths  which  she 
is  so  genuinely  anxious  to  establish  with- 
out its  aid :  — 

The  old  popular  creed  having  presented  the 
doctrine  to  us  as  a  matter  of  historical  revela- 
tion, we  were  first  trained  to  think  of  it  as  a 
fact  guaranteed  by  a  book,  and,  accordingly, 
of  course  to  be  ascertained  by  the  criticism  of 
that  book.  Our  eternal  life  was  secure  if  we 
could  demonstrate  the  authenticity  and  canon- 
icity  of  certain  Greek  manuscripts ;  but,  were 
the  Bible  to  prove  untrustworthy,  our  only 
valid  ground  of  hope  would  be  lost,  and  the 
immortality  (which,  in  the  face  of  Egypt  and 
India,  we  were  complacently  assured  had  been 
only  "brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel") 
would  be  re-consigned  to  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  From  this  primary  mistake  those 
who  think  freely  in  our  day  are  pretty  nearly 
emancipated.  The  "apocalyptic  side  of 
Christianity  "  has  ceased  to  satisfy  even  those 
religious  literals  who  still  take  its  moral  and 
spiritual  part  as  absolutely  divine  ;  and  the 
halting  logic  which  argued  from  the  supposed 
corporeal  resurrection  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  to  the  spiritual  survival  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  has  been  so  often  exposed, 
that  it  can  scarcely  again  be  produced  in 
serious  controversy. 

Now,  why  Miss  Cobbe  should  saddle  the 
belief  in  revelation  with  all  ^he  faults  of 
what  she  holds,  with  us,  to  be  a  false 
philosophy,  without  also  observing  that 
the  same  belief  assumes  a  very  much 
more  weighty  place  in  the  minds  of  those 


who  consider  it  the  authoritative  historical 
verification  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
anticipations  on  which  she  lays  so  much 
stress,  we  cannot  quite  understand.  It 
seems  to  us  a  much  more  rational  state 
of  mind  to  find  in  the  mind  provisioas 
for  a  belief  for  the  confirmation  of  which 
there  are  also  corresponding  provisions 
in  external  history,  than  to  find  the  one 
without  the  other.  If  God  be  what  Miss 
Cobbe  is  so  anxious  to  show,  then  to  find 
in  human  history  a  series  of  events  which 
are  but  the  clearer  and  more  complete 
historical  transcription  and  completion  of 
those  indistinct  anticipations  of  the  heart, 
is  but  to  find  human  instincts  justified.  It 
is  just  like  the  verification  of  Kant's  doc- 
trine of  the  space-intuitions  in  man^s  ac- 
tual experience  of  space  as  corresponding 
to  those  intuitions.  If  we  had  had  the  ex- 
perience without  the  intuitions,  we  should 
have  had  no  rapid-striding  geometry  ;  if  we 
had  had  the  intuitions  without  the  expe- 
rience, we  should  have  had  no  belief  that 
the  same  Creator  who  made  our  minds 
was  also  the  architect  of  the  external 
universe.  But  discover  that  both  agree, 
and  so  far  everything  is  clear.  Again,  it 
seems  a  little  grotesque  that  Miss  Cobbe 
should  herself  invent  very  improbable 
myths  to  explain  away  what,  though  it 
answers  to  and  verifies  that  human  belief 
in  immortality  on  which  she  justly  lays 
so  much  stress,  is  apparently  too  good 
for  her  to  believe  in  its  simple  historic 
form: —  , 

That  the  death  of  Christ  — not  his  supposed 
resurrection  —  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  immortality*  will  be  shown  by-and- 
by.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  great  myth  of 
his  bodily  revival  owes  its  origin  simply  to 
the  overwnelming  impression  which  the  scene 
of  the  Passion  must  have  made  on  the  disci- 
ples, transforming  their  hitherto  passive  Pliar- 
isaic  or  Essene  belief  in  a  future  life,  into  the 
vivid  personal  faith  that  stuh  a  soul  could  tut 
have  become  extinct  ?  In  a  lesser  way  the  grave 
of  a  beloved  friend  has  been  to  many  a  man 
the  birth-place  of  his  faith,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  case  of  Christ  every  condition  was 
fulfilled  which  would  raise  such  sudden  con- 
viction to  the  height  of  passionate  fervour. 
The  first  words  of  the  disciples  to  one  another 
on  that  Easter  mom  may  well  have  been: 
"  He  is  not  dead.  His  spirit  is  this  day  in 
Paradise  among  the  sons  of  Qod.'*  It  was 
the  simplest  consequence  of  their  veneration 
for  him  that  they  should  feel  such  assurance 
and  give  it  utterance  with  prophetic  fire.  In 
that  age  of  belief  in  miracles,  this  new-bora 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  a  righteous  soul 
was  inevitably  clothed  almost  immediately  in 
materialistic  shape,  and  bv  the  time  the  Gos- 
pels were  written  it  had  become  stereotyped 
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in  traditions  which  we  can  class  only  as  Jew- 
ish ghost-stories.  If  this  conjecture  be  ad- 
mitt^  we  are  absolved  equally  from  the 
acceptance  as  historical  of  the  monster-miracle 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  insuffer- 
able alternative  of  recourse  to  some  hypoth- 
esis of  fraud,  collusion,  or  mistake.  It  can- 
not have  been  on  anj  such  base  or  haphazard 
incident  that  the  reliance  of  Christendom  has 
rested  for  eighteen  centuries.  Even  with  its 
blended  note  of  human  error,  it  is  after  all  the 
reverberation  of  that  earthquake  which  rent 
the  hearts  of  those  who  watched  on  Calvary 
and  tore  the  veil  of  mortality  from  their  eyes, 
which  has  ever  since  echoea  down  the  ages 
and  still  sounds  in  our  ears. 

Miss  Cobbe  iorgets  that  the  material- 
istic shape,  as  she  calls  it, —  why,  by  the 
way,  is  it  materialistic  to  suppose  that  an 
immortal  soul  which  has  had  a  visible  and 
tangible  form  once,  can  manifest  itself  in 
a  visible  and  tangible  form  after  death  as 
before?)  —  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection did  not  wait  for  the  writing  of  the 
Gospels.  St.  Paul  tells  us  in  2  Cor.  xv. 
what  he  had  been  told  by  the  witnesses 
of  Christ's  resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and 
St.  Peter,  in  the  undoubted  first  epistle, 
speaks  of  himself  both  as  a  witness  of  the 
death  on  the  cross  and  as  "  begotten  into 
a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead."  Why  it  should 
be  so  foolish  for  believers  in  immortality 
to  believe  also  that  all  the  hopeful,  but 
doubtful  anticipations  of  it  in  our  hearts 
have  been  clinched,  as  it  were,  by  an  act- 
ual resurrection,  not,  indeed,  as  proving 
necessarily  the  same  destiny  for  man, 
but  as  proving  the  final  authority  of  the 
words  which  affirmed  that  destiny  for 
man,  is  one  of  those  perplexities  attach- 
ing to  Miss  Cobbe's  position  which 
seem  to  us  of  an  irreducible  kind.  We 
suspect  she  thinks  it  more  spiritual  to 
trust  to  the  vague  prophecies  of  the  heart 
alone,  than  to  trust  to  those  prophecies 
after  they  have  been  answered  and  veri- 
fied by  God  in  history.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  expend  the  little  space  at  our  dis- 
posal in  carping.  We  will  add  but  one 
small  cavil  more.  Miss  Cobbe  seems  to 
us  too  fond  of  striking  language,  of  lan- 
guage which  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
what  the  context  requires,  and  makes  a 
phrase  remarkable  on  its  own  account. 
Thus  she  speaks  of  the  conception  of 
God  which  makes  Him  the  great  Police- 
tnan  of  the  Universe,"  as  one  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  perfectly  loving  Father. 
But  the  view  she  is  really  combating  is 
not  in  the  least  that  of  a  great  policeman, 
but  of  one  whose  view  of  sin  is  as  much 
sterner  than  ours,  as  his  love  of  the  sin- 


ner is  greater.  And  we  suspect  that  it  is 
weakness  and  not  strength,  which  merges 
altogether  the  retributive  view  of  sin  in 
the  compassionate  view.  Again,  in  the 
essay  called  **  Doomed  to  be  Saved," 
why  should  Miss  Cobbe  go  out  of  her 
way  at  the  close  to  address  God  as  "  Fa- 
ther and  Mother  of  the  world  "  ?  Is  it  a 
sort  of  rights-of-woman  argument  in  dis- 
guise ?  If  so  we  think  it  an  unfortunate  one. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  phrase  **  Father  " 
is  intended  to  convey  all  that  the  originat- 
ing side  of  the  parental  relation  in  any  way 
can  convey.  But  while  the  especially  re- 
ligious use  of  "  Father  "  has  more  or  less 
set  that  word  free  from  the  mere  anthro- 
pomorphic associations  of  the  expression, 
the  word  '*  Mother  "  has  not  lost  those 
•associations  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
I  mind  shrinks  even  more  from  its  use  than 
j  it  would  if  you  were  to  call  "  Nature  "  or 
j  "  the  Church  "  the  Father  of  physical  or 
spiritual  life  respectively.  There  is  no 
gain  in  these  little  shocks  to  literary 
taste  and  habit.  Nor  can  we  quite  see 
why  Miss  Cobbe  should  invent  the  rather 
oppressive  word  "  heteropathy,"  —  which 
of  course,  is  always  reminding  us  of  allo- 
pathy, — as  the  correlative  word  to  ** sym- 
pathy "  in  her  last  essay.  It  seems  to  us 
that  "  antipathy,"  —  which  by  no  means 
expresses  "hatred,"  as  she  would  have 
us  think,  would  convey  her  meaning  much 
better. 

However,  there  is  so  much  in  this 
book  which  is  true  and  able,  that  we  are 
sensible  of  having  already  said  too  much 
on  the  score  of  dissatisfaction.  The  best 
things  in  it  are  the  preface  and  the  last 
essay ;  the  preface  being  a  somewhat 
elaborate,  and  in  manv respects  very  able 
criticism  on  Mr.  MilPs  posthumous 
"  Essays  on  Religion,"  while  the  last  es- 
say traces  the  development  of  the  social 
sentiment  or  passion  which  is  now 
called  the  "  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  " 
froni  its  germs  in  the  savage  and  bar- 
barous stages  of  society.  We  rather 
doubt,  by  the  way.  Miss  Cobbe's  assertion 
that  most  animals,  except  the  dog  and 
horse,  are  irritated  by  the  display  of  joy 
in  others  of  the  same  tribe.  Did  she 
ever  see  larks  vexed  with  the  carols  of 
other  larks  ?  or  squirrels  with  the  gam- 
bols of  squirrels  ?  or  lambs  at  the  playful- 
ness of  their  fellows  ?  or  porpoises  at  the 
joyful  bounds  of  the  rest  of  the  herd? 
We  should  have  liked  a  fuller  justifica- 
tion of  the  natural  history  of  that  part  of 
her  thesis.  Also,  we  think,  she  puts  the 
development  of  compassion  much  too  late 
when  she  finds  its  first  trace  in  Greek 
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literature  in  Euripides.  Not  to  notice 
how  iEscliylus  makes  both  Heaven  and 
Ocean  sympathize  most  deeply  with  the 
sufferings  of  Prometheus,  Homer  in  the 
Iliad  represents  even  Achilles  as  stirred 
by  Heaven  with  a  deep  sympathy  for  the 
woes  of  Priam,  whose  son  he  had  slain. 
Still  this  essay  on  the  steady  evolution  of 
the  principle  of  social  sympathy  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  one,  and  serves  as  the 
basis  for  a  very  strong  argument  in  the 
criticism  on  Mr.  Mill  contained  in  the 
preface.  For  the  development  of  human 
sentiment  and  the  human  obligation  it 
carries  with  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
on  what  is  called  the  solid  ground  of  hu- 
man self-interest,  and  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  anything  short  of  an  interior  guidance 
towards  the  good.  The  following  pas- 
sage seems  to  us  of  great  force,  espe- 
cially if  read  a/Y^r  instead  of  before,  Miss 
Cobbe's  final  essay :  — 

Finally,  if  the  sketch  I  have  attempted  to 
draw  of  the  evolution  of  the  social  sentiment 
appear  to  possess  historical  truth,  it  remains 
only  to  remark  —  that  the  long  progress  up- 
ward of  mankind  which  I  have  traced  from 
the  primeval  reign  of  violence  and  antagonism 
to  that  of  sympathy  and  mutual  help,  has  not 
supplied  us  with  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  how,  at  each  successive  stage  and 
as  the  higher  sentiment  dawns,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding overruling  inward  command  to 
follow  the  higher  and  disregard  the  lower  im- 
pulse.   Nothing  in  the  progress  of  the  emo- 
tion explains  either  the  existence  or  progress 
of  the  moral  sense  of  obligation ;  any  more 
than  the  anatomy  of  a  horse  explains  now  he 
is  found  with  bit  and  bridle.    Other  things 
grow,  nay,  everything  in  our  nature  grows, 
as  well  as  these  emotions ;  every  taste  al- 
ters, every  sentiment  develops.    But  nothing 
within  U3  corresponding  to  the  moral  sense 
develops  simultaneously  along  side  of  them, 
setting  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  tastes  and  \ 
feelings  of  adult  life,  and  of  disapprobation 
on  those  of  childhood    If  then,  this  regula-  I 
tive  principle  or  intuition  of  a  duty  to  follow  ' 
the  higher  emotion  and  renounce  the  lower  ' 
stand  out  no  less  inexplicable  wlien  we  have  ! 
traced  the  long  history  of  one  of  the  chief  | 
emotions  to  be  regulated^  we  have  surely  ob- 
tained at  least  a  negative  reply  to  th^  d^iso- 
lating  doctrine  recently  introJujeJ,  that  the  j 
moral  sense  in  man  is  only  the  social  instinct  j 
of  the  brute  modified  under  the  conditions  of 
human  existence  ?   These  cultivated  instincts,  ' 
rising  into  humane  emotions,  are  not  the  j 
moral  sense  itsdfy  but  only  that  which  the  ] 
moral  sense  works  upon^  — not  that  which,  in  ' 
any  way,  explains  the  ethical  choice  of  good  ' 
and  rejection  of  evil,  but  merely  the  good  and  ; 
evil  things  regarding  which  the  choice  is  ex-  j 
ercised.    Wiunce  we  derive  the  solemn  sense 
of  duty  to  give  place  to  the  higher  emotion 


rather  than  to  the  lower  (a  sense  which  an- 
doubtedly  grows  simultaneously  with  the 
growth  of  the  emotions  which  it  controls),  is 
another  problem  whose  solution  cannot  here 
be  attempted.  One  remark  only  need  be  made 
to  forestall  a  commonplace  of  the  new  phase 
of  utilitarianism.  We  are  told  that  our  per- 
sonal intuitions  of  duty  are  the  inherited 
prejudices  of  our  ancestors  in  favour  of  the 
kind  of  actions  which  have  proved  on  expe* 
rience  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community,  or,  as  Mr.  Marti- 
neau  well  calls  them,  "the  capitalized  expe- 
riences of  utility  and  social  coercion  ;  the 
record  of  ancestral  fears  and  satisfactions 
stored  in  the  brain  and  reappearing  with 
divine  pretensions  only  because  their  animal 
origin  is  forgotten."  If  this  be  the  case,  how 
does  it  happen  that  we  have  all  acquired  in 
these  days  a  very  clear  intuition  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  aged,  of  suf- 
ferers by  disease,  and  of  deformed  children  ? 
The  howl  of  indignation  which  followed  the 
publication  of  a  humanely-intended  scheme  of 
euthanasia  for  shortening  the  existence  of 
such  persons  for  their  own  benefit,  may  afford 
us  a  measure  of  what  the  feelings  of  modem 
Christendom  would  be  were  some  new  Lycur- 
gus  to  propose  to  extinguish  them  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet  what,  in 
truth,  is  this  ever-growing  sense  of  the  infinite 
sacredness  of  human  life  but  a  sentiment 
tending  directly  to  counteract  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large  ? 

Again,  nothing  can  be  better  than  Miss 
Cobbe's  criticism  on  Mr.  Mill's  leaning 
towards  the  worship  of  a  probable  God, 
and  on  his  singular  view  that  a  future  life 
is  desired  mainly  from  selfish  motives  :  — 

Now  to  those  amongst  us  who  do  not  believe 
that  great  benefits  are  ever  derived  from  cred- 
iting delusions,  and  who  do  not  feel  in  them- 
selves the  inclination  to  cultivate  and  water  a 
hope  which  they  know  to  be  a  flower  stuck 
rootless  by  a  child  in  the  ground,  this  kind  of 
exhortation  is  as  strange  as  that  which  follows 
it  on  the  "infinitely  precious  familiarity  of  the 
imagination  wi»:h  the  conception  of  a  morally 
perfect  being  ;  "  the  same  idealization  of  our 
standard  of  excellence  in  a  person  •*  being 
quite  possible,  even  when  that  person  iS  con- 
ceived as  merely  imaginary."  Meditating 
upon  imaginary  gods,  and  cherishing  hopes 
which  are  known  to  depend  on  an  even  bal- 
ance of  probabilities,  seems  to  most  of  U3»very 
like  the  mournful  preservation  of  a  casket 
when  the  jewel  is  stolen,  of  a  cage  when  the 
bird  is  flown ;  forever  reminding  as  of  an 
irreparable  loss.  Far  better,  to  our  appre- 
hensions, would  it  be  to  gather  courage  from 
our  despair,  and  face  as  best  we  may  the  facts 
(if  facts  they  be)  that  we  have  either  no  Father 
above,  or  that  he  is  weak  and  unwise,  and  that 
our  hopes  beyond  the  grave  hang  on  a  straw, 
than  mock  these  solemn  trusts  of  the  huaian 
soul  in  God  and  immortality  by  "  making  be* 
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Keve,"  like  children,  that  we  possess  thetn  pear  to  feel  a  sort  of  amused  surprise  at 
when  they  are  ours  no  more.  *'Si  Duuit'ex-  those  who  believe  that  in  it  is  revealed 
istaitpasy  ilfaudrait  Vinventery'*  is  an  epigram  far  more  clearly  than  in  ordinary  human 
which  has  now  been  paralleled  :  "  If  we  are  nature  itself,  the  divine  character  and 
not  immortal,  we  had  better  think  ourselves  pm-poses  of  God. 
80."   Yet  there  seems  some  contradiction  m  *^  *^ 

Mr.  Mill's  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  hope   

altogether.  In  the  preceding  essay  on  the 
utility  of  religion,  he  makes  very  light  of  it 
He  says  :  —  "  When  mankind  cease  to  need  a 
future  life  as  a  consolation  for  the  sufferings 

of  the  present,  it  will  have  lost  its  chief  value      _         .    _  1  * 

to  them  f^r  themselves.  I  am  now  speaking  ^  EARLY  in  June  the  plant  commences 
of  the  unselfish.  Those  who  are  so  wrapped  .  to  look  ready  for  cutting,  and  a  luxuri- 
up  in  self  that  they  are  unable  to  identify  their  I  ant  field  of  indigo  with  its  fresh  dark 
feehngs  with  anything  which  will  survive  green  is  a  pleasant  sight ;  the  plant  grows 
them,  require  the  notion  of  another  selfish  life  '  sometimes  as  high  as  six  feet,  but  this  is 
beyond  the  grave  to  keep  up  any  interest  in;  not  desirable,  as  it  is  then  less  leafy,  and 
existence."  Here,  again,^surely  we^  meet  the  j  y}^^  jgj^f  which  affords  the  dye.  The 
singulartr  *     '    *  "  « 

to  crowd 

to  understand  the  religious  sentiments  ui ,  .  _     j.  oval-sfTaDed  leaves 

other  men.  It  is  precisely  the  selfish  man  who  ,  stem,  and  rather  sma  i  oval  snapea  leaves 
ha«  h^  a  comfoVtable  fife  here  below,  who  of  a  dark  green.    The  flower  is  verv  m- 
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liar  train  of  misapprehensions  which  seem  ^^^^   j^^^^     j^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^j  1^  . 

owd  upon  the  writer  from  his  in^paaty  .  ,  herbaceous,  has  a  slight  straight 
inderstand  the  relieious  sentiments  of.   _    .  ^     .„  '   _i.    ._i  ^ 


significant ;  it  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour, 
but  except  in  the  districts  where  seed  is 
grown  it  is  seldom  seen.  When  fit  for 
cutting  the  leaf  has  a  slightly  crisp  feel 


may  inscribe  on  his  tombstone  that  he, 

From  Nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied. 
Thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  lived  and  that  he  died ; 

and  made  no  ^^^her  dema^^^  the  touch,  and  a  peculiar  rather  un- 

S^marwt'^^^^^^  -eil.    In  x\  middle  of  June 

aching  heart  upon  a  sinful  and  suffering  world,  1  the  rains  commence  and  the  rivers  begin 
cannot  thus  be  content  to  rise  with  a  sancti-  to  rise.  This  is  the  most  exciting  and 
monious  grace  from  the  feast  of  life  (so  richly  |  busy  time  of  the  year  for  the  planter, 
spread  for  him),  and  to  leave  Lazarus  starving  |  when  all  hands  are  set  to  work  to  get  in 
at  his  doors.  That  his  own  life  on  earth  |  the  crop,  for  if  the  river  rise  suddenly 
should  have  been  so  happy,  so  replete  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  plants  may  be  lost 
the  joys  of  the  senses,  the  intellect,  and  the      ^        \iQy^xs,    The  factories  now  pre- 

affections,-that  he           ^^,^X^.^n/r>^^^^  a  busy  scene;  carts  and  boats  ar- 

from  sinking  into  the  slough  of  vice,  and  per-  .  .       ,                    »    .      ,  .  l  •  . 

mitted  to  taste  some  of  the  unutterable  oys  of  ".^      ^  '^f .^n  with  plant,  wnicn  is  cut 

a  loving  and  religious  life,-  all  this  makes  it  close  to  the  ground  with  reaping-hooks 

only  the  more  inexplicable  and  the  more  ago-  and  tied  into  bundles  ;  these  bundles  on 

nizing  to  him  to  behold  his  brothers  and  sis-  arriving  at  the  factory  are  measured  by  a 

ters  —  no  worse,  he  is  well  assured,  and  often  chain,  oeing  paid  for  to  the  ryots  at  a 

far  better,  than  himself  —  dragging  out  lives  fixed  rate  of  so  many  bundles  for  a  rupee, 

of  misery  and  privatipn  of  all  higher  joy,  and  ^ach  man  getting  a  paper  stating  the 
dying  perhaps  at  last,  so  far  as  their  own  con-  \  number  of  bundles  he  has  given  in  each 

sciousnessgoes.  in  final  alienation  and  revolj  day.    A  sufficient  quantity  of  plant  hav- 

htnds  of  The  divine  justice  and  love  ;  and  ia'  fences,  the  bundles  of  plan  are  put 
as  far  as  he  loves  bith  God  and  man.  so  far  m  o  the  upper  row  of  vats  till  they  are 
is  he  incapable  of  renouncing  that  demand,  filled,  bamboos  are  laid  across,  and  two 
and  resting  satisfied  because  he  has  had  a  ^  heavy  beams  of  wood  are  tightly  screwed 
pleasant  moral  existence,  and  because  younger  down  over  them.  The  filling  ot  the  vats 
men  will  enjov  the  like  after  him,  and,  when  ;  being  completed,  water  is  pumped  into 
he  is  gone,  help  to  "  carry  on  the  progressive  -  .      .  .  , 

movement  of  human  affairs."  The  pr^er  of 
his  soul,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  includes  in- 
definitely more  than  this. 

Those  who  read  Miss  Cobbe's  book  care- 
fully will  find  not  a  little  else  in  it  as 
good  and  as  powerfully  stated  as  this. 
All  we  regret  is,  that  with  her  profound 
sympathy  with  the  philosophy  and  the 
sentiment  of  Christianity,  she  should  ap- 


from  a  reservoir  close  at  hand, 
pumps  being  worked  by  coolies* 


them 
these 

feet  treading  them^  something  after  the 
fashion  of  a  tread-milll.  The  plant  is  left 
steeping,  according  to  the  weather,  from 
eight  to  ten  hours,  it  being  the  duly  of 
the  rung  mistree  (the  man  who  looks 
after  the  details  of  the  manufacturing)  to 
say  when  the  plugs  closing  the  openings 
leadings  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
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vats  are  to  be  re-opened  and  the  water  al- 
lowed to  flow  into  the  lower  vats.  This 
done,  the  beaters  get  in,  e'l^ht  men  to 
each  vat,  and  commence  beating  the  wa- 
ter with  long  poles  shaped  like  paddles. 
The  beating  of  the  vats  generally  takes 
about  two  hours,  but  the  length  of  time 
required  for  this  as  for  the  steeping  de- 
pends much  upon  the  temperature,  &c., 
and  is  decided  by  the  run^  mistree^  who 
judges  by  the  colour  and  appearance 
of  the  water.  The  beaters  present  a 
most  extraordinary  appearance  as  they 
step  out  of  the  vats,  dyed  from  head  to 
foot  a  dark  blue,  which  gives  their  bronze 
skins  a  curious  tinge  by  which  vat-coolies 
may  be  known  for  weeks  after  the  manu- 
facturing. The  beating  of  the  vats  over, 
the  indigo  subsides  ;  the  waste  water  is 
carried  off  by  means  of  a  drain,  and  the 
indigo  flows  by  another  drain  to  the  res- 
ervoir, whence  it  is  pumped  into  the 
boiler,  boiled,  run  off  on  to  a  table, 
pressed,  and  carried  to  the  drying-house 
as  before  described  ;  from  the  time  the 
plant  is  cut  till  the  indigo  reaches  the 
drying-house  occupying  from  two  to  three 


days.  On  the  proper  steeping,  beating, 
and  boiling  of  the  indigo  in  a  great  meas- 
ure depends  the  quality  of  the  produce, 
though  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  and 
the  water  in  which  it  is  steeped,  also  ma- 
terially affect  it.  The  manufacturing 
season  generally  lasts  about  six  weeks, 
and  the  indigo  is  fit  for  packing  about 
the  beginning  of  November.  Before 
packing  commences,  sample  cakes  of 
each  day's  manufacture  are  examined, 
and  the  indigo  arranged  according  to 
colour,  so  that  each  chest  may  be  of  as 
uniform  a  quality  as  possible.  Women 
are  now  employed  to  clean  the  caket, 
using  brushes  to  free  them  from  the  mil- 
dew which  collects  on  them.  This  done, 
the  indigo  is  packed  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble in  large  chests,  the  packing  being 
superintended  by  the  manager  and  the 
assistants  at  their  several  factories.  The 
chests  are  now  weighed  and  marked  with 
the  factory  mark  and  sent  down  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  it  is  sold  by  auction  at  the 
different  indigo-marts  and  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  textile  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on. 


AN  INVOCATION. 

Come  from  the  far-off  spirit- world  to-night. 
And  bathe  once  more  my  sad  and  weary 
soul 

In  all  the  softened  splendours  of  thy  light ; 
Oh  !  in  my  anguish,  leave  me  not  alone. 

Let  me  but  see  the  shadow  of  thy  face  ; 

Let  me  but  hear  the  music  of  thy  wings  ; 
E'en  that,  I  think,  would  from  my  soul  efface ' 

The  subtle  agony  Death  always  brings. 

Come  not  transfigured  by  the  light  of  love, 
In  garments  of  thy  souPs  pure  bliss  arrayed. 

For  my  sad  spirit  cannot  rise  above 
The  grave,  where  all  its  fondest  hopes  are 
laid. 

Come  rather  clothed  in  thy  humanity, 
With  the  same  softened  sadness  on  thy 
brow, 

And  winning  sweetness  of  those  eyes,  to  me 
Nought  but  a  tender  recollection  now. 

So  in  thy  twilight  smile,  half-light,  half -shade, 
The  memories  of  the  past  will  gain  new  life, 


The  outlines  of  my  grief  will  softly  fade, 
And  in  that  rest  I  shall  forget  the  strife. 

ChambeiV  JournaL 


THE  GENERAL  CHORUS. 

We  all  keep  step  to  the  marching  chorus. 

Rising  from  millions  of  men  around. 
Millions  have  marched  to  the  same  before  as. 
Millions  come  on,  with  a  sea-like  sound. 
Life^  Death  ;  LifCy  Death  ; 
Such  is  the  song  of  human  breath. 

What  is  this  multitudinous  chorus, 

Wild,  monotonous,  low,  and  loud  ? 
Earth  we  tread  on,  heaven  that^s  o'er  us  ? 
I  in  the  midst  of  the  moving  crowd  ? 
Ufe,  Death  ;  Life,  Death  ; 
What  is  this  burden  of  human  breath  ? 

On  with  the  rest,  your  footsteps  timing  I 

Mystical  music  flows  in  the  song, 
(Blent  with  it?  — Bom  from  it?)— loftily 
chiming, 

Tenderly  soothing,  it  bears  you  along. 
Life,  Death  ;  Life,  Death  ; 
Strange  is  the  chant  of  human  breath  I 
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SISTE  VIATOR,  ETC. 


SISTE  VIATOR. 

What  is  it  that  is  dead  ? 
Somewhere  there  is  a  grave,  and  something 
lies 

Cold  in  the  ground,  and  stirs  not  for  my  sighs, 
Nor  songs  that  I  can  make,  nor  smiles  from 
me, 

Nor  tenderest  foolish  words  that  I  have  said ; 
Something  there  was  has  hushed  and  will 
not  be. 

Did  it  go  yesterday. 
Or  did  it  wane  away  with  the  old  years  ? 
There  hath  not  been  farewell,  nor  watchers' 
tears, 

Nor  hopes,  nor  vain  reprieves,  nor  strife 

with  death. 
Nor  lingering  in  a  meted-out  delav ; 
None  closed  the  eyes,  nor  felt  the  latest 

breath. 

But,  be  there  joyous  skies. 
It  is  not  in  their  sunshine  ;  in  the  night 
It  is  not  in  the  silence,  and  the  light 

Of  all  the  silver  stars  ;  the  flowers  asleep 
Dream  no  more  of  it,  nor  their  morning  eyes 

Betray  the  secrets  it  has  bidden  them  keep. 

Birds  that  go  singing  now 
Forget  it  and  leave  sweetness  meaningless ; 
The  fitful  nightingale,  that  feigns  distress 

To  sin^  it  all  away,  flows  on  by  rote  ; 
The  seeking  lark,  in  very  Heaven  I  trow. 

Shall  find  no  memory  to  inform  her  note. 

The  voices  of  the  shore 
Chime  not  with  it  for  burden  ;  in  the  wood, 
"Where  it  was  soul  of  the  vast  solitude. 

It  hath  forsook  the  stillness ;  dawn  and  day 
And  the  deep-thoughted  dusk  know  it  no 
more ; 

It  is  no  more  the  freshness  of  the  May. 

Joy  hath  it  not  for  heart ; 
Nor  music  for  its  second  subtler  tongue. 
Sounding  what  music's  self  hath  never  sung  ; 

Nor  very  Sorrow  needs  it  help  her  weep. 
Vanished  from  everywhere  I  what  was  a  part 

01  all  and  everywhere  1  lost  into  sleep  I 

What  was  it  ere  it  went  ? 
Whence  had  it  birth  ?   What  is  its  name  to 
call. 

That  gone  unmissed  has  left  a  want  in  all  ? 

Or  shall  I  cry  on  Youth,  in  June-time  still  ? 
■Or  cry  on  Hope,  who  long  since  am  content  ? 

Or  Love,  who  held  him  ready  at  my  will  ? 

What  is  it  that  is  dead  ? 
Breath  of  a  flower  ?  sea-freshness  on  a  wind  ? 
Oh,  dearest,  what  is  that  that  we  should  find, 

If  you  and  I  at  length  could  win  it  back  ? 
What  have  we  lost,  and  know  not  it  hath  fled  ? 
Heart  of  my  heart,  could  it  be  love  wc  lack  ? 
'Comhill  Magaainc.        AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 


A  REBUKE. 

Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  sing  the  birds,  the  little 
birds. 
All  the  sky  is  blue. 
We  are  in  our  branches,  yonder  arc  the  herds, 

And  the  sun  is  on  the  dew ; 
Everything  is  merry,  sing  the  happy  little 
birds, 
Everything  but  you  I 

Fire  is  on  the  hearthstone,  the  ship  is  on  the 
wave. 

Pretty  eggs  are  in  the  nest. 
Yonder  sits  a  mother  smiling  at  a  grave. 

With  a  baby  at  her  breast ; 
And  Christ  was  on  the  earth,  and  the  sinner 
He  forgave 

Is  with  Him  in  His  rest. 

We  shall  droop  our  wii\gs,  pipes  the  throstle 
on  the  tree 
When  everything  is  done. 
Time  unfurleth  yours,  that  you  soar  eternally 

In  the  regions  of  the  sun. 
When  our  day  is  over,  sings  the  blackbird  in 
the  lea, 
Yours  is  but  begun  1 

Then  why  are  you  so  sad  ?  warble  all  the  little 
birds. 
While  the  sky  is  blue. 
Brooding  over  phantoms  and  vexing  about 
words 
That  never  can  be  true, 
Everything  is  merry,  trill  the  happy,  happy 
birds, 
Everything  but  you  I 

All  the  Year  Round. 


LENT. 

Behold  our  pleading ! 
Great  mercy  needing  — 

Mercy  for  us  I 
Hear  our  petition ; 
Sad  our  condition  — 

Lord  pity  us ! 

By  sin  surrounded ; 
Debased,  co.nfounded ; 

Where  shall  we  flee  ? 
Full  absolution, 
From  all  pollution, 

Cometh  from  Thee. 

Saviour,  complying, 
Help  our  soul  —  dying : 

Draw  us  to  Thee  ! 
Thy  great  compassion, 
For  each  transgression. 

Our  only  plea. 

If  we  sue  meekly. 
Wilt  thou  not  sweetly, 

Christ,  pardon  us  ? 
Then  all-forffiven  — 
Upborne  to  heaven, 

Oh,  welcome  us. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.* 

What  history  is  there  of  Christian 
times  which  presents  such  endless 
sources  of  thought  to  the  philosopher, 
such  glorious  visions  of  art  and  beauty 
to  the  man  of  taste,  such  mournful  won- 
derment to  the  moralist,  such  insoluble 
enigmas  to  all,  as  the  history  of  Italy 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  centuries  ?  Seen  by 
the  light  of  subsequent  times,  there  is 
nothing  so  astonishing  as  the  glory  of 
her  apogee  but  the  completeness  of  her 
eclipse  —  as  the  pride  of  her  height  but 
the  humiliation  of  her  fall  —  as  the  splen- 
dour of  one  side  of  the  picture  but  the 
darkness  of  its  reverse.  The  lowness  of 
the  level  at  which  she  lay  —  attractive 
only  to  friend  and  foe,  to  spoiler  and  ad- 
mirer, for  the  trophies  of  her  past  — 
receiving  even  in  our  own  time  the  most 
cOQtemptuous  appellation  a  country  can 
bear,  that  of  "a  mere  geographical  ex- 
pression "  —  this  was  a  stern  and  unmis- 
takable fact  which  endured  for  fully  three 
centuries.  All  inquiry,  therefore,  re- 
solves itself  into  the  question  of  the 
soundness  of  her  immediately  previous 
prosperity ;  and  no  one  can  pursue  the 
lives  and  careers  of  any  of  her  grand  and 
gifted  children  within  that  epoch  without 
perceiving  at  every  turn  the  deep  hollo w- 
ness  which  underlay  the  lovely  land  at 
the  very  time  when  its  surface  was  most 
brilliant.  The  reasons  for  such  corrup- 
tion and  collapse  were  doubtless  owing 
mainly  to  the  virtual  absence  of  the  vital 
functions  of  a  nation^s  health,  and  to  the 
interruption  of  such  as  had  supplied  their 
place.  For  that  consciousness  of  a  com- 
mon country  which  the  word  "  nation  " 
implies  had  never  been  in  one  sense  the 
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bond  of  the  Italian  race  ;  while,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
spirit  of  local  independence  which  had 
ensured  the  prosperity  of  her  small 
states  was  rapidly  becoming  extinguished. 
Small  republics,  however  internally  wise 
and  secure  for  a  period,  had  never  formed 
a  nation  ;  and,  as  the  stronger  coveted 
and  obtained  dominion  over  the  weaker 
—  as  Florence  over  Pisa  — and  they  in 
their  turn  yielded  to  usurpers  from  with- 
in or  without,  the  conception  of  a  com- 
mon patriotism,  as  of  a  common  strength, 
ceased  even  on  this  limited  scale  to  exist. 
That  a  sturdy  patriotism  still  survived  in 
a  few  lofty  minds  who  struggled  and  suf- 
fered in  vain  —  a  line  never  extinct  even 
in  her  darkest  hours  —  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  features  of  this  period  of  degra- 
dation. But  the  immediate  and  most 
mournful  sign  of  the  decay  of  "  rich  and 
royal  Italy  "  was  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  her  children  ceased  not  to  be  gay 
and  happy  even  in  her  bondage.  Noth- 
ing strikes  us  more  than  :he  enjoyment 
of  life  and  the  activity  of  art  and  letters 
at  a  time  and  under  conditions  which 
must  have  filled  a  loyal  and  thoughtful 
heart  with  the  gravest  forebodings.  For 
while  the  soil  of  Italy  can  produce,  as  it 
has  never  ceased  to  do,  the  noblest  and 
most  vigorous  specimens  of  the  human 
plant,  her  sun  has  also  fostered  the  most 
poisonous  and  ephemeral.  Bondage,  de- 
pendence, and  servility  are  as  potent  for 
the  development  of  evil  as  liberty  for 
that  of  good.  If  we  can  imagine  the 
light  of  our  English  freedom  suddenly 
quenched,  no  result  would  be  sadder  to 
behold  than  the  number  and  the  class  of 
minds  who  would  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  degrading  conditions,  and 
find,  as  the  Italians  'did,  some  congenial 
sunshine  to  live  and  flourish,  to  bask  and 
buzz  in.  It  is  indeed  but  just  to  the  Ital- 
ian race  to  confess  —  what  was  evident 
to  many  even  before  their  present  revival, 
and  will  not  be  disputed  now  —  that  any 
other  European  nation,  once  fallen  so 
low,  would  have  exhibited  greater  brutal- 
ization  of  life  and  manners,  though  not 
perhaps  the  same  effeminacy  and  demor- 
alization. 

There  were,  however,  secondary  rea- 
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sons  for  the  indifference  with  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
signs  of  approaching  evil  were  regarded 
—  and  reasons  more  immediately  percepti- 
ble and  traceable.  These  lay  partially  in 
the  nature  of  the  letters  then  cultivated, 
as  well  as  in  the  exclusive  interest  with 
which  they  were  pursued.  The  brilliant 
epoch  of  the  study  of  classic  authors 
which  ensued  on  the  dispersion  of  an- 
cient manuscripts  in  Italy,  consequent  on 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
(1453) ;  the  ardour  with  which  the  various 
centres  of  Italy  and  her  most  learned 
men  vied  with  each  other  in  classic  inter- 
pretation and  research  — all  this,  further 
promoted  by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  and  hailed  at  the  time  by  some 
thoughtful  minds  as  an  antidote  to  the 
prevailing  ambition,  profligacy,  and  ava- 
rice, had  its  deeply  injurious  effect  on 
what  we  should  now  call  the  public  wel- 
fare—  the  remedy  ultimately  aggravating 
the  disease.  Without  the  active  principle 
of  national  and  political  life  such  studies 
were  entrancing  and  benumbing,  like  the 
paradise  of  the  lotus-eaters.  Men  occu- 
pied with  disputes  and  discussions,  how- 
ever polite  and  graceful,  on  the  literature 
of  a  dead  Past,  were  readily  diverted  from 
the  questions  of  a  living  Present.  Minds 
absorbed  in  the  restoration  of  ancient 
letters,  and  in  the  fancied  revival  of  a 
Platonic  philosophy,  were  least  likely  to 
miss  the  atmosphere  of  political  liberty 
or  of  religious  consistency.  Palaces  and 
gardens  were  used  as  places  of  debate  on 
questions  in  which  we  now  fail  to  see  any 
practical  utility.  Accademie^^  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  unproductive  ped- 
antrijcs  were  the  consequence  of  such 
Academies.  A  tictitious  activity  and  real 
license  in  topics  worthless  to  a  State  took 
the  place  of  all  higher  exercise  of  free- 
dom, and  the  literary  erudition  which 
raised  more  than  one  pontiff  to  the  papal 
throne  has  hardly  bequeathed  a  thought 
beneficial  to  the  human  race.  "  Beaucoup 
de  beaux  ouvrages^  et  peu  de  belles  actions 
illustraient  Vital ie;  et  tandis  qu'on  trou- 
vait  chez  les  irudits  tant  d'ardeur  et  de 
persivirance  dans  le  travail^  on  trouvait 
peu  de  caractlre  chez  les  magistrats^  peu 
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de  courage  ches  les  guerriers,  peu  ele  pa- 
triotisme  ches  les  citoyensy  ♦ 

There  was  one  great  reality,  however, 
surviving  all  those  by  which  Italy  had  led 
the  van  before  every  other  nation  in  Ea 
rope — a  reality  never  more  grand  and 
splendid  than  at  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering—  which  -has  bequeathed  mono- 
ments  of  national  genius  unequalled 
since,  and  in  virtue  of  which  she  remains 
a  lawgiver  to  the  present  day.  This  real- 
ity was  her  art.  In  this  form  of  national 
life  Italy  continued,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  a  great 
country,  and  her  artists  true  patriots,  for 
they  endowed  her  with  that  which  must 
ever  excite  the  emulation  and  admiration 
of  all  really  refined  peoples.  No  careers 
more  surely  reflect  the  salient  character- 
istics and  social  standards  of  a  race  than 
those  of  the  children  of  art.  The  painter 
is  himself  an  objet  de  luxe.  He  germi- 
nates —  a  divinely-dropt  seed  —  only 
where  the  soil  has  ripened  into  the  req- 
uisite richness  to  bear  him.  He  is  a 
superfluity  which  thrives  only  where  there 
is  the  demand,  no  matter  what  its  nature 
—  superstition,  variety,  or  taste  —  for  the 
fruits  of  his  pencil.  He  flourishes  finally 
in  courts  and  high  places  only  where 
society  has  reached  that  culmination  of  a 
real  or  seeming  prosperity,  when  the 
great  and  wealthy  of  the  earth,  sated 
with  or  secure  of  other  pleasures,  stretch 
forth  their  hands  to  grasp  those  intel- 
lectual excitements  to  which  genius  alone 
can  minister.  The  painter,  therefore,  is^ 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  sure  thermometer 
of  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathes; 
but  he  lives,  or  can  live,  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  higher  things  are  stifled. 
For  his  inspiration  is  not  injured  by 
causes  which  mortally  affect  the  man  of 
moral  or  patriotic  aims.  Certain  condi- 
tions there  are  which  minister  to  his  vo- 
cation ;  and  these  conditions,  viz.,  a  glo- 
rious climate,  noble  types  in  man  and 
nature,  a  sensuous  worship,  and  a  luxuri- 
ous society,  no  country  ever  possessed  in 
greater  perfection  than  the  Italy  of  the 
cinquecento. 

*  Sismondi't  RkpMiqutt  ItalUitfus  du  Mi^yen  AfWt 
voL  V.  p.  390. 
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From  science,  in  the  higher  sense,  the 
Itah'an  painter  had  no  rivalry  to  fear. 
May  it  not  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
the  Church  which  utilizes  art  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  extent  employed  by  the  papal 
hierarchy,  will  never  tolerate  the  sterner 
sister?  Such  science  as  would  help  to 
destroy  life,  or  animate  an  automaton, 
was  readily  welcomed,  but  he  who  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  the  earth  revolved  on 
her  axis,  and  he  who  denounced  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  stood  in  the  same  con- 
demned category  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  infer  that  Italian  art  in  the  person  of 
her  votaries  received  the  same  tribute  of 
real  respect  and  sympathy  now  paid  to 
artists  in  our  less  gifted  times  —  a  tribute 
becoming  perhaps  both  indiscriminate 
and  excessive,  paid  rather  to  the  intel- 
lectual rank  with  which  the  great  Italian 
masters  have  endowed  the  idea  of  the 
painter's  vocation  than  to  the  real  value 
of  the  work.  Partaking  of  the  condition 
of  a  labourer  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
the  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century  was,  in 
that  capacity,  equally  controlled  and  dic- 
tated to.  High-flown  conceptions  of  the 
deference  paid  to  the  painter,  to  his  sen- 
sitive nature  and  capricious  inspiration, 
are  soon  overturned  if  we  examine  the 
estimates  and  contracts  between  himself 
and  the  chapters  of  churches  and  supe- 
riors of  convents,  little  differing  in  rigor- 
ous matter-of-fact  stipulations  from  those 
we  nowadays  conclude  with  carpenter  or 
mason.  Nor  was  an  appeal  to  taste  so 
much  as  an  item  in  the  bargain,  for  the 
gratification  of  taste  was  neither  the  object 
of  the  Church  nor  the  requirement  of  the 
faithful.  Such  "opinions  of  the  press," 
too,  as  existed  at  the  time  were  not  cal- 
culated to  enlighten  or  encourage  the 
man  of  acutely  sensitive  calibre.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  writings  more 
dull  and  pedantic  and  less  cognizant  of 
the  real  philosophy  and  true  sphere  of 
art  than  those  which  were  penned  in 
presence  of  the  best  glories  of  the  cinque- 
cento.  No  Italian  work,  indeed,  has  de- 
scended to  us  of  the  slightest  value  to 
the  painter,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  historical  student  of  art,  excepting 
always  **  Vasari's  Lives,"  which,  however 
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inaccurate  and  puerile,  have  sometimes 
the  value  of  a  genuinely  professional 
criticism. 

In  all  this  there  was  the  greater  proof 
of  the  genius  of  the  artist  and  of  the  tri- 
umph of  art  —  too  healthy  in  her  in- 
stincts and  certain  in  her  processes  to  be 
affected  by  conditions,  however  unsym- 
pathetic, tyrannical,  and  even  prohibitory 
they  would  now  be  pronounced.  Our 
modern  standard,  therefore,  of  the  claims 
of  the  craft  to  peculiar  exemptions  and 
privileges  suffers  great  change  when  we 
track  the  course  of  Italian  art  from  its 
rise  to  its  culmination.  First,  hailed  as 
a  new  wonder  which  the  vulgar  and 
marvel-loving  ran  in  crowds  to  see  ;  then 
employed  and  incorporated  as  a  regular 
handicraft  in  the  service  of  the  Church  ; 
next  exalted  or  neglected,  competed  for 
or  dismissed,  petted  or  insulted,  as  the 
whim,  vanity,  superstition,  or  intrigue, 
full  or  empty  exchequer,  of  pontiff  or 
prince  dictated  ;  her  own  children,  mean- 
while, partaking  of  all  the  complexion  of 
the  period  —  a  race  glorious  and  gifted, 
yet  most  of  them  what  we  now  feel  to  be 
creatures  of  childish  habits  —  with  the 
passions  of  men  and  the  follies  of  chil- 
dren—  fighting  and  quarrelling,  maiming 
and  murdering,  destroying  their  own 
works  from  pique,  and  their  neighbours* 
from  jealousy,  —  art,  for  all  that,  is  seen 
to  hold  on  her  course  unfaltering;  never 
making  a  false  step,  never  undoing  what 
she  had  once  done ;  till  who  shall  say 
what  agencies  could  then  have  retarded 
her,  and  what  would  since  have  restored 
her;  whence  she  comes,  and  why  she 
goes  ? 

Three  great  men  in  Italy  stood  highest 
in  the  ranks  of  art  at  the  highest  time  of 
her  seeming  greatness  ;  closely  connect- 
ed in  experience,  widely  separated  in  in- 
dividual character,  each  showing  in  va- 
rious degrees  the  extraordinary  gifts 
which,  in  some  form,  have  never  died 
out  from  the  Italian  race  —  all  equally  af- 
fected by  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
age;  all  "mighty  men."  These  three 
were  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  and  Raphael.  To  be  a  great  artist 
was  by  that  time  a  passport  both  to  em- 
ployment and  to  popularity.   The  world 
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liad  then  begun  to  seek  them  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  their  art.  Society 
had  reached  that  intellectual  point  when 
genius  is  not  only  patronized  but  lion- 
ized. No  one  of  these  three  great  men 
was  bound  by  convent  rules  or  fettered 
by  partnerships ;  each  stood  individual 
and  alone,  though  drawing  numbers 
round  himself.  The  outline  of  their 
characters,  ihe^-efore,  is  lost  in  no  com- 
mon ground  ;  and  no  thread  of  history  is 
more  trustworthy  to  follow  than  the  lives 
and  fates  of  such  men.  Two  of  them, 
Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  be- 
fore and  beyond  their  age  —  the  one  in- 
tellectually, the  other  morally;  while  Ra- 
phael in  both  respects  stood  on  a  par 
with  it.  Leonardo  and  Raphael  were 
men  of  the  world,  supple,  courtier-like, 
swimming  with  the  stream  ;  Michael  An- 
gelo was  stern  and  upright,  and  always 
in  conflict  with  it.  Leonardo  was  the 
greater  genius ;  Michael  Angelo  the 
nobler  spirit ;  Raphael  the  happier  man. 
Of  one  so  sympathetic  and  successful  as 
Raphael  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  telling 
outline.  Misfortune  did  not  try  him, 
success  did  not  spoil  him,  length  of  life 
did  not  weary  him ;  accordingly  the 
course  of  the  man  and  the  painter  pre- 
sents that  smoothness  on  which  the  mor- 
alist can  lay  little  hold.  Leonardo's  gifts 
were  so  incredibly  numerous  and  varied 
as  to  hinder  the  development  of  his  ca- 
reer in  any  one  of  them  ;  he  was  also 
fastidious,  procrastinating,  and  appar- 
ently unconscientious  ;  and  never  was  so 
lofty  a  fame  in  art  maintained  by  works 
so  few,  so  ruined,  and  so  uncertain  as 
those  he  has  left  behind  him.  Michael  An- 
gelo was  the  impersonation  of  laborious- 
ness  and  conscientiousness,  but  his  time 
and  his  genius  were  wasted  by  the  au- 
thority of  ignorance  and  caprice  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  perseverance  of  an  hon- 
est purpose,  the  energy  of  a  great  mind, 
and  the  opportunity  o?  a  long  life  that  he 
accomplished  the  stupendous  monuments 
that  immortalize  him.  As  to  Raphael, 
the  number  of  his  creations  as  compared 
with  the  shortness  of  his  career  are  such 
as  lead  us  to  infer  that  equal  facility 
and  perfection  of  production  were  never 
compatible  before  or  since.  Leonardo 
worked  slowly  ;  Michael  Angelo  furious- 
ly ;  of  Raphael's  mode  of  labour  we  can 
only  be  sure  that  it  was  a  delight  to  him. 
In  character  of  art  Leonardo  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  were  both  strictly  new  ; 
Raphael  not  so  new  as  so  perfect.  Final- 
ly, their  portraits  are  the  types  of  the 
men.   Leonardo,  handsome  and  high- 


bred, with  an  Italian's  dignity,  but  a 
courtier's  mask  ;  Raphael,  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  unruffled ;  Michael  Angelo's 
the  mournfulest  countenance  we  can 
look  upon. 

We  select  for  brief  analysis  the  earlier 
and  foremost  of  the  three,  the  man  of 
-the  "  natura  incontentabile^^^  as  termed 
by  his  biographer  Manzi,  "  the  first  name 
of  the  fifteenth  century,"  according  to 
Hallam.  Hitherto  the  life  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  has  inspired  the  sense  of  a  sub- 
ject worn  threadbare  equally  from  lack  of 
material  and  from  reiteration.  What 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
the  researches  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  is  still  uncertain.  Mean- 
while there  is  a  growing  consciousness  of 
the  importance  of  all  he  thought  as  well 
as  did,  and  t)f  the  necessity  for  a  more 
systematic  study  of  his  multiform  re- 
mains. In  the  present  feeling  of  the 
Italian  people  the  vindication  of  Leo- 
nardo's many-sidedness,  and  (in  the  sense 
of  the  world's  age)  precocity  of  intellect- 
ual power,  stands  on  the  same  level  with 
their  interest  in  the  approaching  publi- 
cation of  Michael  Angelo's  letters.  On 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  mon- 
ument erected  to  him  at  Milan,  and  of 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  the  Leonard- 
esque  school  in  1872,  the  government 
of  Italy  published  the  fine  work  which 
heads  this  article,  and  of  which  only 
three  hundred  copies  were  'printed.  It 
has  been  edited  by  a  commission,  with 
Count  Belgiogoso  at  the  head,  and  con- 
tains expositions  of  the  great  master's 
varied  forms  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, by  competent  hands  ;  with  photo- 
graphs, the  size  of  the  originals,  from 
sketches  of  various  kinds,  and  especially 
from  his  magnificent  hydraulic  drawings. 
These  are  all  selected  from  the  enormous 
volume  called  the  "  G?///^^  Atlantico^"* 
preserved  in  the  Ambrogian  Library. 
For  the  present  the  Italian  government 
have  made  no  demand  for  the  restitution 
of  twelve  volumes  of  Leonardo's  MSS. 
detained  by  the  French,  or  rather  neg- 
lected to  be  claimed  by  the  Austrians,  in 
1815,  and  still  in  the  library  of  the  Insti- 
tut  at  Paris  ;  but  for  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  Leonardo's  labours  these  are 
indispensable  ;  and  the  time  may  be  an- 
ticipated when  their  reinstatement  in  the 
Ambrogian  Library  will  do  honour  to  the 
more  enlightened  sentiments  of  the 
French  government. 

*  So  called  from  the  size  of  the  paper  on  whidi  tlie 
MSS.  and  drawines  are  mounted  —  carta  atUmtiea"^ 
corresponding  witn  our  imperial  folio. 
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An  English  work  also  has  been  recent- 
ly compiled  by  Mrs.  Heaton,  who  has 
collated  with  much  pains  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  published  on  the  life  and 
works  of  the  great  master ;  including,  it 
must  be  owned,  anecdotes  and  conclu- 
sions long  disproved,  and  lacking  also  the 
discriminating  criticism  requisite  in  such 
an  undertaking. 

Leonardo  da  Vincfcame  into  the  world 
close  upon  the  time  when  Fra  Angelico 
left  it.  The  art  that  one  took  up  is  curi- 
ous to  compare  with  that  the  other  laid 
down  ;  yet,  in  one  sense,  the  younger 
paipter  was  the  natural  heir  to  the  elder ; 
for  Fra  Angelico  was  the  first  to  develop 
that  quality  in  art  —  expression  —  whicii 
Leonardo  carried  to  its  utmost  perfec- 
tion. Leonardo  was  iliegili mate  and  left- 
handed,  but  neither  proved  a  bar  to  his 
progress,  either  sinister  or  otherwise. 
He  was  born  in  1452,  at  Vinci,  in  the  Val 
d*Arno,  when  his  father,  Piero  da  Vinci, 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  who  in  the 
same  year  married  the  first  of  his  four 
wives,  not  one  of  whom  was  the  mother 
of  Leonardo, —  a  certain  Caterina,  after- 
wards married  to  Accattabriga  di  Piero 
della  Vacca,  also  of  Vinci.  Piero  da 
Vinci  had  no  children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  but  a  numerous  family  — ei^ht 
sons  and  three  daughters  —  by  his  third 
and  fourth  wives,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a 
daughter,  was  not  born  till  1476.  When, 
therefore,  Mrs.  Heaton,  like  most  of  her 
forerunners  on  this  topic,  dwells  on  the 
fact  of  Leonardo's  being  educated  in  his 
father's  family  on  a  level  point  of  affec- 
tion and  advantages  with  the  legitimate 
offspring,  she  overlooks  the  chronology 
she  has  herself  supplied,  which  shows 
us  that  Leonardo  was  well  flown  from  the 
parent  nest  bv  the  time  the  others  began 
to  occupy  it,  being  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  before  his  eldest  half-brother,  Giuli- 
ano  —  born  1479  —  appeared  on  the 
scene.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  so  long  an  only  child  in  his  father's 
house,  and  illegitimacy,  as  is  well  known, 
then  no  brand,  he  should  have  received 
that  nurture  and  education  which  his 
abilities  warranted.  For  the  youthful 
promise  of  such  genius  could  admit  of  no 
mistake.  The  inquiring  mind  which 
stamps  the  future  man  of  science  the 
observing  eye  which  heralds  proficiency 
]Q  art  —  the  mathematical  and  logical 
head,  indispensable  for  the  natural  phi- 
losopher; in  all  these  —  unlike  the  po- 
etic, dreamy  temperament  which  often 
lies  dormant,  and  apparently  dull,  in  early 
years  —  the  boy  we  may  be  sure  was 


father  of  the  man.  To  his  exceptional 
mental  gifts  were  further  added  a  splendid 
person,  activity  and  ardour  in  every  manly 
sport  —  the  varied  accomplishments  of  a 
dancer,  a  musician,  an  improvisatore,  and 
a  poet  —  with  a  spirit  which  delighted  in 
mastering  the  wildest  horse,  and  a 
strength  that  could  bend  the  animal's 
shoe.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
love  of  natural  science  did  not  predom- 
inate in  the  restless  young  brain  — 
whether  a  chemist's  laboratory,  or  an  en- 
gineer's office,  would  not  nowadays  have 
received  him.  But  the  world  was  then  in 
the  infancy  of  science  ;  it  was  in  the 
maturity  of  art.  Science  was  then  a  sus- 
picious occupation  ;  art,  a  profitable  one  ; 
and  the  art  of  that  time  covered  a  far 
greater  area  of  intellectual  ground  than  it 
does  now.  At  all  events,  the  father 
showed  his  discrimination  by  apprenti- 
cing the  youno^  lad  to  the  distinguished 
Florentine  artist,  Andrea  Cione,  called 
Verocchio. 

It  has  been  usual  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  this  master,  in  order,  unnecessa- 
rily, to  exalt  that  of  his  scholar.  But  the 
familiar  appellation  of  **  Verocchio^^  or  the- 
true  eye,  implies  that  qualitv  for  which- 
Leonardo  became  most  famea,  and  which 
it  is  fair  to  believe  the  teacher  contrib- 
uted to  form.  In  other  respects,  too, 
Verocchio  occupies  that  stage  which  led 
upwards  to  Leonardo.  He  was  not  only 
sculptor,  goldsmith,  carver,  and  painter, 
but  also  a  student  of  perspective  and  a 
musician.  Such  pictures  as  he  may  have 
left  are  merged  doubtless  in  the  common 
character  of  the  school,  while  his  draw- 
ings are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those 
of  Leonardo  himself.  In  addition  to 
these  acquirements  his  nature  was  gra- 
cious and  noble.  For  no  tribute  bears 
less  the  stamp  of  the  mere  flattery  of  the 
age,  than  that  paid  to  him  by  Giovanni 
Santi,  father  of  Raphael,  in  his  "Cro- 
nacar 

II  chiaro  fonte 
D'  umanitate  e  innata  gentilezza, 
Che  alia  pittura,  e  alia  scultura  k  un  ponte 
Sopra  del  qual  si  passa  cum  destrezza, 
Dico  Andrea  da  Verocchio. 

A  man  of  this  order  was  not  likely  to 
forswear  the  art  of  painting  because  a 
young  pupil  promised  to  excel  him. 
Vasari's  story  to  this  effect  has  also  that 
stamp  of  puerile  gossip  which  throws  a 
doubt  on  many  of  his  statements,  and 
distinguishes  those  which  have  at  present 
been  proved  to  be  untrue.  Were  it  not 
that  the  figure  of  the  angel  in  the  Bap- 
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tism,"  by  Verocchio,  reported  to  be  by 
the  hand  of  the  young  Leonardo,  differs 
somewhat  in  technical  execution  from 
the  rest,  its  superior  attractiveness, 
considering  the  damaged  state  of  the 
whole,  would  hardly  sustain  the  asser- 
tion of  a  different  pencil.  It  is  also 
now  known  that  Leonardo  remained  in 
Verocchio*s  studio  till  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  position  quite  in- 
compatible with  any  theory  of  jealousy 
on  the  raaster^s  part.  In  all  early  ac- 
counts of  the  great  painters  we  must 
allow  for  that  exaggeration  and  love  of 
the  marvellous  which  stamped  the  time. 
Still  the  story  of  the  "  Rotella  di  Fico,''  as 
told  by  Vasari,  is  too  indicative  of  the 
extraordinary  lad,  besides  being  the  only 
record  of  an  early  work,  not  to  be  noted. 
It  runs  thus: — A  countryman  living 
near  Vinci,  having  sawn  a  circular  slice 
of  wood  from  a  fig-tre«,  brought  it  to 
Leonardo's  father,  requesting  him  to  per- 
suade his  son  to  pamt  it  for  a  coat-of- 
arms.  Leonardo  took  the  wood,  and 
forthwith  collected  in  a  room  set  apart 
for  himself  a  number  of  flying  and  creep- 
ing creatures  —  serpents,  lizards,  hedge- 
hogs, bats,  locusts,  beetles,  dragon- 
flies;  &c.,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to 
form  the  semblance  of  a  hideous  monster. 
When  his  father  was  admitted  into  the 
room,  which  meanwhile  recked  with  a 
fetor  mortal^'*  he  drew  back  in  horror  ; 
but  whether  from  believing  the  appari- 
tion true,  as  Vasari  says,  or  as  much  from 
the  appeal  to  another  sense  as  to  that  of 
sight,  the  reader  may  decide  :  also  wheth- 
er such  a  father  would  "  secretly  sell  " 
his  son's  performance,  and  further  for 
one  hundred  ducats,*  that  sum  being 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
Michael  Angelo  received  for  his  "  Cupid." 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  more  re- 
veaJed  of  the  lad's  character  by  this 
story  than  would  at  first  appear.  For 
this  was  not  a  form  of  art  known  then. 
He  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind.  No 
illustrations  of  such  orders  of  creation 
had  ever  been  attempted  by  any  painter. 
The  illuminated  manuscripts  before  that 
time  were  bordered  with  flowers,  inter- 
mixed occasionally  with  a  grotesque  crea- 
ture ;  but  these  had  little  affinity  with 
the  realities  painted  on  the  rotella,  and 
were  also  not  likely  to  have  come  within 
the  reach  of  a  boy  in  an  obscure  village. 
We  therefore  perceive  here,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  that  ardent  and  instinctive 
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reference  to  nature  which  be  afterwards 
practised  and  preached,  and  which  in  all 
his  scientific  researches  placed  bim  in 
advance  of  an  age  bigotedly  devoted  to 
tradition,  always  looking  backward  while 
he  looked  forward.  The  "  Medusa  Head," 
also  in  the  Uffizi,  which,  if  not  by  him,  is 
unquestionably  from  an  original  by  his 
hand,  and  presumably  of  an  early  date,  is 
another  instance  of  that  application  of 
real  reptile  forms  to  the  purposes  of  art 
of  which  no  indication  is  seen  in  the  art 
of  his  predecessors. 

Nor  is  there  any  proof  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  fantastic  picture,  which  has 
vanished  from  sight,  of  the  imagioatioa 
so  lavishly  imputed  to  him.  To  make  up 
a  monster  by  putting  together  specimens 
of  various  tribes  of  animals,  is  no  more 
imagination  than  to  group  different  orders 
of  flowers  on  one  stalk.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  define  the  meaning  of  that  mach 
taken-in-vain  word,  "imagination," as  ap- 
plied to  an  art  which  derives  all  teaching 
and  materials  from  outward  nature,  and 
permits  but  scantily  of  any  departure 
from  them  ;  but,  at  all  eVents,  it  may  be 
averred  that,  however  directed  in  arrange- 
ment of  forms  by  that  feeling  for  selection 
which  marks  the  true  artist,  the  young 
lad  did  not  trace  an  outline  or  place  a 
tone,  strange  and  weird  as  each  might  be, 
without  the  most  inflejTible  reference  to 
his  uncomfortable  menagerie.  The  devo- 
tion to  the  actual  and  to  the  true  in  that 
sense,  which  was  the  creed  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  is  rather  antagonistic  than 
favourable  to  the  imaginative  faculty. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  real  clue  by 
which  we  can  better  comprehend  him. 
For  the  distinction  between  him  and 
other  painters,  ancient  or  modern,  con- 
sists not  in  any  greater  possession  on  his 
part  of  those  poetic  and  subjective  in- 
stincts which  delight  in  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  but  in  his  stricter  re- 
spect for  the  laws  and  facts  of  nature, 
and  his  deeper  study  of  them.  Here 
may  equally  be  traced  the  causes  for  his 
superiority,  and  the  causes  for  his  strange 
shortcomings  —  for  the  fragments  of 
pictures,  equally  as  for  the  pictures 
never  executed  at  all  —  the  puzzle  and 
disappointment  of  those  who  judge 
what  he  could  have  done  by  what  he  did 
do.  With  a  mind  in  which  the  positive 
predominated  over  the  imaginative,  the 
natural  result  was  that  he  applied  the 
methods  of  science  to  the  practice  of  art 
He  observed,  investigated,  and  analyzed, 
as  if  each  work  he  undertook  were  a  nev 
experiment.    Governed  by  this  spirit, 
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his  mode  of  execution  was  slow,  tenta- 
tive, and  unenjoyable.  He  lacked  the 
power  which  generally  accompanies  the 
aesthetic  order  of  mind,  that  of  feeling 
when  the  idea,  however  imperfectly,  is 
fulfilled  —  the  feeling,  therefore,  of  know- 
ing where  to  stop.  And  he  lacked  it 
evidently  more  and  more  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  Hence  the  unfinished  pictures, 
abandoned  from  the  impossibility  of  sat- 
isfying himself ;  and  hence,  too,  what 
may  be  called  the  over-finished  pictures, 
injured  by  attempts  to  come  closer  to 
positive  effects  of  nature  than  can  be  ac- 
complished by  human  art.  To  these  M. 
Clement  may  be  believed  to  refer  when 
he  speaks  of  an  "  exactitude  qui  approche 
farfois  d  la  puirilitiP 

To  this  tendency  also  must  be  attrib- 
uted that  vein  of  caricature  —  utterly 
opposed  as  it  is  to  the  instincts  of  an 
imaginative  and  idealizing  mind which, 
viewing  him  as  a  painter  only,  is  disturb- 
ing and  repugnant  in  his  art-career.  He 
loved,  it  would  seem,  not  only  to  dwell 
on  nature's  laws,  but  on  her  freaks  and 
deformities.  He  sought  apparently  to 
ascertain  how  far  nature  could  depart 
from  the  mean  forms  of  beauty  and  sym- 
metry, without  absolutely  obliterating  the 
stamp  of  humanity.  It  was  his  aim,  it  is 
said,  to  define  the  different  kinds  of  fea- 
ture and  expression  possible  in  man. 
His  caricatures  accordingly  may  all  be 
classified  under  different  types  —  exag- 
gerated to  the  utmost  —  of  human  char- 
acter ;  conceit,  apathy,  ignorance,  stu- 
pidity, insolence,  and  vulgarity.  Yet 
even  whilst  sounding  the  most  hideous 
depths  of  masculine  brutality  or  feminine 
inahity,  in  those  he  calls  ^^gente  poco  ob- 
bligata  alia  natura^'^  he  preserves  a  pre- 
cision and  delicacy  of  line  which  marks 
them,  as  may  especially  be  seen  in  the 
photographed  specimens  given  in  the 
work  published  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, as  the  eccentricities  of  a  master- 
hand.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  believe 
in  the  group  of  "Three  Caricature 
Heads"*  ostensibly  from  a  drawing  in 
the  Pitti,  which  I&rs.  Heaton  has  in- 
cluded among  her  illustrations  of  the 
master's  art.  These  are  marked  by  out- 
lines as  coarse  as  the  forms  are  ill-drawn, 
reminding  one  of  some  bad  imitator  of 
Quentyn  Matsys*  "  Misers  ; "  Leonardo, 
even  in  his  vagaries,  was  like  no  one  but 
himself. 

*  This  plate,  and  one  of  a  female  profile,  the  outline 
•f  which  has  evidently  been  gone  over  by  an  unintelli- 
gent hand,  are  un\\o'rthy  of  introduction  in  a  life  of 
Leonardo.  Other  plates  from  ti'ell-known  Luiois  have 
ai  all  events  the  excuse  of  being  agreeable. 
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It  was  not,  as  Mrs.  Heaton  avers,  that 
Leonardo  "could  never  walk  in  the  beaten 
paths  of  art,  but  was  ever  seeking  some 
byway  of  his  own  —  some  new  path  in 
the  great  wilderness."  No  great  man 
ever  does  walk,  in  one  sense,  in  the 
beaten  paths.  But  this  alone  would  not 
account  either  for  his  monstrosities  or 
his  beauties.  The  words  this  lady  quotes 
from  his  own  pen  are  a  better  clue  to 
both.  "Who  ever  flatters  himself  that 
he  can  retain  in  his  memory  all  the  ef- 
fects of  nature  is  deceived,  for  our  mem- 
ory is  not  so  capacious  ;  therefore  cott- 
suit  nature  for  everything.^^  This  is  an 
axiom  absolutely  true  for  purposes  of 
science,  but  ^nly  with  a  certain  limit  for 
those  of  art.  And  that  limit  lies  between 
the  permanent  truths  and  the  accidental 
appearances  of  nature.  Our  authoress  is 
unfortunate  in  instancing,  d  dropos  of 
this  sentence,  the  greatest  modern  land- 
scape painter  as  "  involved  and  enigmat- 
ical "  m  his  instructions,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Leonardo.  No  one  who  knew 
Turner's  small  vocabulary,  but  golden 
precepts,  will  endorse  that.  Still,  it  is 
true  that  Turner,  in  a  particular  sense, 
gave  advice  of  an  opposite  kind.  His 
precept  was,  "Be  not  slavish  to  mere 
facts,  but  fill  your  eye  and  memory  with 
a  scene,  and  go  home  and  do  it."  And 
on  this  he  acted.  Such  a  system  of 
course  presupposes  both  eye  and  hand 
already  so  formed  on  the  study  of  nature, 
and  so  familiar  with  her  purer  language, 
as  to  winnow  away  the  chaff  of  accident 
and  retain  only  the  grain  of  truth.  The 
tendency  of  art  in  this  country  since 
Turner  is  our  great  painter's  best  vindi- 
cation ;  for,  with  small  exception,  the 
present  practice  is  to  put  all  alike,  with- 
out selection,  into  the  mill,  on  the  plau- 
sible plea  that  whatever  nature  gives  the 
painter  is  bound  to  take. 

It  is  not  for  pigmies  such  as  we  to  say 
that  the  mighty  master  himself  erred  in 
that  direction,  or  even  to  pronounce  what 
his  words,  literally,  mean.  Language  is 
ambiguous  when  applied  to  the  art  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  eye.  And  these 
words  by  Leonardo  which  we  have  under- 
lined are  not  without  a  seeming  contra- 
diction from  his  own  pen.  For  he  also 
advises  his  pupils  to  observe  what  he 
admits  to  be  "petty  in  practice,  and 
almost  worthy  of  derision,"  namely,  the 
stains  on  old  walls,  and  the  veins  in 
jasper  stones,  as  suggesting  representa- 
tions of  landscape,  confusions  of  battles, 
capricious  expressions  in  heads,  and 
other  things  without  end;"  further 
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illustrating  his  meaning  by  instancing 
"the  sound  of  bells  ;  in  which  you  can 
hear  what  you  please."*  At  the  same 
time  he  blames  Sandro  Botticelli  —  who, 
reasoning  inversely,  declared  that  one 
needed  only  to  throw  a  sponge  filled  with 
various  colours  against  a  wall  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  landscape  —  as  having 
produced  tristissimi  paesV^  In  this 
latitude  as  to  what  he  said,  we  must  hold 
fast  by  what  he  did.  Anc}  nothing  is 
more  patent  than  that  Leonardo  did  not 
consult  nature,  nor  even  old  walls,  for 
his  backgrounds  and  landscapes,  where 
dark  and  dismal  caverns  with  pendant 
stalactites,  and  impossible,  sublimated 
mountains  —  half  iceberg,  half  dolomite 

—  offer  features  tristissimi  in  proportion 
as  they  are  unnatural. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  his  perfect 
veracity,  where  the  subject  attracted  him, 
we  may  be  sure  that  that  which  was  Le- 
onardo's alone  —  viz.  the  exquisite  ex- 
pression in  certain  female  heads,  sug- 
gesting "  the  belief  in  a  perfection  greater 
than  this  world  contains,"  was  no  crea- 
tion of  his  fancy,  but  a  reality  he  strictly 
copied.  And  this  grace  —  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  art  —  was  not  so  much 
snatched  by  leaving  "the  beaten  path" 
as  by  pursuing  that  of  expression  to  its 
utmost  limit.  For  it  was  there  he  found 
the  flower  he  alone  first  plucked,  namely, 
that  ineffable  smile  which  is  the  culmi- 
nating expansion  of  a  lovely  face,  and  in 
the  representation  of  which  —  except  by 
Luini  and  Correggio,  —  he  has  remained 
unapproachable.!  The  marvel  is  that  one 
and  the  same  man  should  have  compassed 
and  taken  pleasure  in  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  hideous,  and  in 
his  sketches  they  sometimes  occur  on  the 
same  page.  But  in  Leonardo's  extraor- 
dinary mind  there  was  common  ground, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  for 
both. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  master's 
early  doings  in  Florence  to  give  any  con- 
nected chain  of  his  life.  He  is  believed 
not  to  have  quitted  Verocchio  till  1477 

—  then  twenty-five  years  of  age  —  and  to 
have  set  up  a  bottega  for  himself.  Nor 
can  it  positively  be  pronounced  which  of 
his  few  known,  or  supposed,  works  be- 
long to  this  period.  It  is  a  mere  matter 
of  conjecture,  therefore,  whether  the  un- 
finished "  Adoration  of  the  Kings  "  in  the 

•  Trattato,  cap.  xvi. 

t  Vasari  mentions  Leonardo's  having  modelled 
laughins;  female  and  infantine  heads  in  terracotta  and 
wax  while  in  Verocchio*  s  studio.  None,  however, 
have  survived  to  prove  the  tale  true. 


Uffizi,  the  ringleted  Madonna  at  Gattoa 
Park,  and  the  fresco  at  S.  Onofrio,  Rome, 
were  executed  in  this  first  Florentine 
time,  or  years  later.    In  this  uncertainty 
the  sweet  expression  of  his  female  heads 
we  have  alluded  to,  the  languid,  longing, 
high-bred  smile  of  his  Louvre  Virgin  on 
the  lap  of  St.  Anna* — the  attribute  of 
the  Milanese  beauties,  and  therefore  not 
presented  to  his  gaze  till  he  had  left 
Florence  —  may  be  taken  as  a  guide. 
There  is  an  expression  loo  in  his  chil- 
dren's heads  —  a  solemn,  infantine  pa- 
thos,—  surpassing  in  touching  beauty 
the  work  of  any  painter  before  or  since, 
and  the  more  marvellous  because  accom- 
panied by  an  amount  of  finish  in  which 
the  subtle  essence  of  such  fragrance  is 
apt  to  escape.    Both  these  expressions 
become  a  date,  and  they  are  singularlv 
absent  from  the  works  we  have  specifiedl 
Nor  can  these  pictures,  however  inter- 
esting to  connoisseurs,  and  especially  the 
unfinished  "  Adoration  "  to  painters,  be 
said  to  possess  the  true  Leonardesque 
charm.   The  fact  also  that  the  S.  Onofrio 
Madonna  is  his  only  genuine  fresco,  be- 
speaks an  early  visit  to  Rome,  for  nothing 
is  better  known  than  that  Leonardo  repu- 
diated, to  the  world's  great  loss,  all  opera- 
tions in  genuine  fresco  later  in  life.  For 
these  reasons  such  works  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  period  preceding  his  re- 
moval to  Milan. 

In  the -absence  of  all  historical  records 
at  present  brought  to  light,  the  later  bi- 
ographers of  Leonardo  have  been  left  to 
wonder  why  Leonardo  should  have  ex- 
changed the  superior  art-atmosphere  of 
Florence  for  that  of  Milan  ;  or  rather 
why,  in  Mrs.  Heaton's  words,  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  "quick-sighted  as  he  was  for 
genius,  did  not  seek  to  attach  such  a  man 
as  this  to  himself.  He  surely  must  have 
been  aware  of  Leonardo's  powers,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  was  unheedful 
of  them,  and  suffered  the  brightest  of  the 
stars  around  him  to  wander  into  another 
system.  It  is  not  difficult  to  surmi.se  the 
reasons  that  may  have  led  to  Leonardo's 
desiring  to  quit  Florence.  The  strange 
neglect  of  the  Medici  (he  does  not  seem 
to  nave  had  a  single  commission  from 
any  one  of  them)  would  tend  to  show  that 
he  was  not  properly  appreciated  in  his 
native  city.  Added  to  this,  there  may 
have  been  family  difficulties,  money-mat- 

*  This  peculiar  and  unattractive  arrangement  of  the 
figures  was  no  invention  by  Leonardo,  but  a  groop 
traditional  in  the  Roman  Church  to  show  the  three 
generations  of  the  "  Sacred  Family,"  and  is  sera  ia 
early  painted  figures  in  wood,  and  in  other  fonns. 
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ters,  and  what  not  to  induce  a  desire  for 
change."  (P.  9)  All  this  amiable  spec-' 
ulation  is  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  ^ 
dates,  which  immediately  disposes  of  the 
question  of  the  absence  of  patronage  on 
the  part  of  the  earlier  Medici  —  Leonar- 
do being  but  twelve  years  of  age  when 
Cosmo  died.  Nor  is  the  "  neglect "  of 
him  by  Lorenzo,  whose  mind  was  of  a 
class  little  likely  to  appreciate  that  of 
Verocchio's  youthful  scholar,  more  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  Lorenzo^s  character 
and  life  were  of  that  order  which,  how- 
ever popular  in  his  own  age,  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  stand  the  colder  analysis  of  our 
own.  He  inherited  a  lustre  from  old 
Cosmo  which  clung  to  him  even  while 
transgressing  all  the  wise  policy  which 
had  made  the  Medici  name  great.  He 
was  young,  and  may  have  been  brave  — 
he  played  at  poetry  and  philosophy  —  he 
possessed  all  the  systematic  address  of 
the  period,  and  he  gathered  round  him 
and  salaried  —  with  money  belonging  to 
the  State  —  too  many  men  of  letters  not 
to  be  extolled  alternately  as  the  Au- 
gustus and  Mecaenas  of  modern  Italy. 
Viewed,  however,  apart  from  this  halo  of  j 
contemporary  flattery,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
appears  as  the  arch  representative  of  the 
unreality  of  the  lime  —  the  chief  agent 
of  the  decay  of  the  Florentine  republic  — 
the  patron  of  the  profitless  erudition  — 
the  founder  of  the  Platonic  Academy — 
the  giver  and  encoura^er  of  /efes  and 
follies,  and,  setting  aside  more  serious 
misdeeds,  the  promoter  of  all  the  hollow 
magnificence  which  disguised  his  spend- 
thrift government  and  masked  his  ambi- 
tious designs.  Such  a  man  was  little 
likely  to  take  interest,  except  for  passing 
amusement,  in  those  scientific  instincts 
in  the  mind  of  Leonardo,  of  which  it  has 
required  centuries  to  prove  and  recog- 
nize the  true  value.  Then,  as  to  patron- 
izing his  art,  there  isi  no  such  proof  of 
Lorenzo's  patronage  of  other  painters  as 
to  make  his  omission  of  Leonardo  singu- 
lar. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Medici  of  the  fifteenth 
century  had  any  share  in  the  formation 
of  the  picture-galleries  which  now  adorn 
Florence.  The  idea  even  of  such  collec- 
tions did  not  exist  — far  less  of  their 
public  utility.  It  is  known  that  the  first 
grand  dukes  of  Tuscany  —  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  —  made  the  rooms 
of  the  Uffizi  the  storehouse  of  collections 
of  armour,  astrological  instruments,  and 
natural  history  —  of  antique  gems,  some 
sculpture  and  a  few  pictures  —  also  that 
a  great  diamond  was  placed  in  the  apart- 


ment  now  called  the  Tribune;  but  the 
chief  collection  of  paintings  was  derived 
fro.m  the  heiress  of  the  Delia  Rovere 
family,  who  married  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  IL  in  1634.  To  return  how- 
ever, to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici :  he  shared 
in  the  fashion  for  collecting  gems  and 
intagli^  and  also  specimens  of  antique 
sculpture ;  but  this  taste  had  far  less  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  such  objects  in  the 
light  of  art,  than  with  their  incidental 
value  as  illustrations  of  the  classic  sub- 
jects then  in  vogue.  At  all  events,  there 
is  no  record  of  his  having  individually 
given  a  commission  to  a  single  painter. 
Sandro  Botticelli's  fine  picture  of  the 
Medici  family  kneeling  before  the  Ma- 
donna in  the  "Adoration  of  the  Kings" 
in  the  Uffizi,  was  painted  before  old  Cos- 
mo's death.  Their  portraits,  with  other 
Florentine  magnates,  are  introduced  by 
Ghirlandajo  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Sas- 
setti  Chapel,  but  the  commission  was  not 
given  by  any  Medici ;  Lorenzo  figures  in 
the  series  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  recently 
sold  at  Mr.  Barker's  sale,  but  these  are 
known  to  have  been  executed  for  the 
Pucci  family,  and  the  arms  of  Julius  II. 
on  one  of  them  points  to  a  date  when 
Lorenzo  had  long  been  in  his  gr^ve. 
There  were  plenty  of  grand  and  noted 
painters  both  in  Florence  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  —  mature  in  his  youth  and 
ripening  with  his  manhood  —  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  noticed  any  of  them. 
His  supposed  interest  in  Michael  An- 
gelo  —  only  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
Lorenzo  died  —  is  founded  mainly  on  a 
puerile  story  by  Vasari  which  any  visitor 
to  the  Uffizi,  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
may  disprove.*  Altogether  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici's  patronage  of  pictorial  art, 
whether  in  easel-pictures  or  in  fresco, 
rests  more  on  the  imagination  of  certain 
modern  biographers  than  on  any  sober 
facts  of  history. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Leonardo  was  then  comparatively  undis- 

•  This  story  relates  to  the  head  of  the  "  Old  Satyr," 
known  as  a  youthful  work  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  still 
in  the  Sala  deile  Iscriaione  of  ihe  Uffizi.    Vasari  states 
that  Lorenio  de*  Medici  seeing  the  young  lad  engaged 
on  this  head,  which  has  the  mouth  grinning  and  half 
open,  so  as  to  show  tongue  and  teeth,  observed,  "  Thou 
oughtest  to  know  that  old  men  never  have  all  their 
teeth."    Whereupon  Michael  Angelo  seized  a  tool, 
f  and,  before  Lorenzo  had  well  turned  his  back,  struck 
I  out  one  of  the  front  teeth,  making  it  appear  as  if  it  had 
I  fallen  naturally.   On  Lorenzo's  return  he  was  so  de- 
I  lighted  with  the  boy's  cleverness  that  he  told  the  story 
{ to  all  his  friends,  and  forthwith  took  him  under  his 
'  protection.   The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  the  departure 
from  the  human  to  the  animal  character,  the  front 
teeth  had  purposely  been  modelled  wide  apart,  and 
any  one  can  see  that  no  tooth  has  been  knocked  out,  or 
could  have  stood  in  the  vacant  space. 
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lina:ulshed  as  a  painter  —  the  pictures 
believed  to  belong  to  his  early  period  ow- 
ing their  subsequent  fame  more  to  what 
he  became  than  to  any  inherent  atlrac- 
*  tion.  That  he  rested  his  claim  and  pat- 
ronage far  less  on  his  art  than  on  his 
mechanical  inventions,  is  obvious  from 
the  letter  —  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  1481 — addressed  by  him  to 
Ludovico  Sforza,  called  II  Moro,  third 
son  of  the  cotidottiere  Francesco  Sforza  — 
the  rejjjent,  and  ultimately  the  usurper,  of 
the  Milanese  duchy.  This  letter  is  re- 
markable in  every  way,  as  a  marvellous 
prospectus  of  his' own  powers,  a  charac- 
teristic page  in  the  Italian  history  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  a  melancholy  one 
in  that  of  mankind  ;  where  the  demands 
of  war  and  of  peace  stand  in  curious  dis- 
proportion, and  where  his  art  of  painting 
comes  in  apparently  as  an  afterthought : 
we  give  it  entire  :  — 

Having,  most  illustrious  lord,  seen  and  du- 
ly considered  the  experiments  of  all  those 
who  repute  themselves  masters  and  inventors 
of  instruments  of  war,  and  having  found  that 
their  instruments  differ  in  no  way  from  such 
as  are  in  common  use,  I  will  endeavour,  with- 
out wishing  to  injure  any  one,  to  make  known 
to  your  Excellency  ccrtam  secrets  of  my  own, 
as  briefly  enumerated  here  below, 

1.  I  have  a  way  of  constructin^j  very  light 
bridges,  most  easy  to  carry,  by  which  one  may 
pursue,  or,  at  times,  flee  from,  the  enemy. 
Others  also  of  a  strong  kind  that  resist  fire  or 
assnult,  and  arc  easy  to  place  and  to  remove. 
I  know  ways  also  for  burning  and  destroying 
those  of  the  enemy. 

2.  In  case  of  investing  a  place  I  know  how 
to  remove  water  from  ditches,  and  to  make 
various  scaling-ladders  and  other  such  instru- 
ments. 

3.  Item,  if  on  account  of  the  height,  or 
strength  of  position,  the  place  cannot  be  bom- 
barded, I  have  a  way  for  ruining  every  fortress 
which  is  not  on  stone  foundations. 

4.  I  can  also  make  a  kind  of  cannon,  easy 
and  convenient  to  transport,  that  will  dis- 
charge inflammable  stuff,  causing  great  injury 
to  the  enemy,  and  also  great  terror  from  the 
smoke. 

5.  Item,  by  means  of  narrow  and  winding 
underground  passages,  made  without  noise,  I 
can  contrive  a  way  for  passing  under  ditches 
or  any  stream. 

6.  Item,  I  can  construct  covered  carts,  se- 
cure and  indestructible,  bearing  artillery, 
which  entering  among  the  enemy  will  break 
the  strongest  body  of  men,  and  behind  which 
infantry  can  follow  without  any  impediment. 

7.  Item,  I  can  construct  cannon,  mortars, 
and  fire-enj^ines  of  the  finest  forms,  different 
from  those  m  common  use. 

8.  Where  the  use  of  cannon  fails  I  can  re- 
place them  by  catapults^  mangonels,  and  en- 


gines for  discharging  missiles  of  admirable 
efficacy  and  hitherto  unknown ;  and  in  short, 
accorcling  as  the  case  may  be,  I  can  contrive 
endless  means  of  offence. 

9.  And,  if  the  fight  should  be  at  sea,  I  have 
numerous  en";ines  of  utmost  activity  both  for 
attack  and  defence,  and  vessels  which  will 
resist  the  heaviest  fire ;  also  powders  and 
vapours. 

la  In  time  of  peace  I  believe  I  can  equal 
any  one  in  architecture  and  in  constructing 
buildings,  public  or  private,  and  in  conducting 
water  from  one  place  to  another. 

Item,  I  can  execute  sculpture,  whether  in 
marble,  bronze,  or  terracotta ;  also  in  paint- 
ing I  can  do  as  much  as  another,  be  he  who 
he  may. 

Further,  I  would  engage  to  execute  the 
bronze  horse  in  lasting  memory  of  my  lord, 
your  father,  and  the  illustrious  house  of 
Sforza;  and,  if  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
things  appear  impossible  or  impracticable,  I 
offer  to  make  experiment  of  them  in  your 
park,  or  in  any  place  that  may  please  your 
Excellency,  to  whom  I  recommend  myself  in 
utmost  humility,  &c 

This  letter  seems  to  have  obtained  for 
Leonardo  the  desired  invitation  to  the 
court  of  Milan,  accompanied  with  a  sal- 
ary ;  chiefly,  Vasari  says,  because  the 
duke  wished  to  hear  him  sing  —  an  ac- 
complishment of  which  the  letter  makes 
no  profession.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  music  was  one  of  Leo- 
nardo's acquirements,  and  musical  instru- 
ments among  his  inventions,  new  forms 
of  the  lyre,  and  improvements  of  sound- 
ing-board, being  sketched  and  described 
in  his  manuscripts.  Amoretti  also 
speaks  of  the  frontispiece  to  a  treatise 
on  music,  dedicated  by  a  Florentine  priest 
to  Ascanio  Sforza,  brother  to  Ludovico, 
in  which  Leonardo  is  represented  with  a 
guitar  in  his  hand.  Doubtless,  the  profli- 
gate duke  and  his  court  were  not  slow  to 
discover  that  Leonardo's  gifts  and  powers 
of  attraction  were  by  no  means  all  enu- 
merated in  this  letter,  and  that  they  had 
drawn  a  prize  as  valuable  for  idle  hours 
as  for  more  serious  uses.  Biographers 
dwell  on  his  great  popularity  with  the 
court,  and  we  can  readily  believe  in  the 
fascination  of  his  personal  beauty  and 
address,  in  the  admiration  excited  by  his 
feats  of  horsemanship  and  muscular 
strength,  and  in  the  pastime  afforded  to 
pedants  and  bores  by  the  wonder  of  his 
inventions,  and  the  fun  of  his  caricatures. 
In  his  double  character,  also,  as  artist 
and  mechanician,  there  was  no  ooe  to 
rival  him  in  the  invention  and  directioa 
of  those  frequent  shows  and  pageants 
which  formed  part  of  the  policy  of  a  bad 
ruler  and  of  a  doubtful  throne,  but  which 
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unfortunately  left  no  trace  of  the  genius 
wasted  upon  them.  But  respect  for 
genius,  in  a  real  sense,  was  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  nature  of  any  Italian 
court  at  that  time ;  and  that  of  Milan, 
though  perhaps  not  more  cruel  or  de- 
praved than  others,  presented  features 
peculiarly  detestable.  Nor  was  its  char- 
acter improved  by  the  addition  of  Bea- 
trice d*Este,  in  honour  of  whose  marriage 
with  Ludovico  in  1492,  great  festivities 
were  enacted  ;  who  far  from  bein^  the 
"  mild  saint "  Mrs.  Heaton  kindly 
imagines,  is  known  by  her  violence  and 
heartless  pride  to  have  greatly  agsjra- 
valed  the  sufferings  of  the  young  Gian 
Galeazzo  and  his  Neapolitan  wife,  the 
rightful  duke  and  duchess  of  Milan. 

We  turn  from  spectacles  of  an  hour  to 
the  two  great  capi  dopera  executed  in 
Milan,  which  first  made  him  famous  — 
the  one  then,  and  the  other  forever  since. 
Precise  dates  and  particulars  fail  for  both. 
The  model  of  the  great  horse,  in  honour 
of  Francesco  Sforza,  to  which  the  letter 
alludes,  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been 
his  first  employment.  The  design  and 
modelling  are  believed  to  have  extended 
over  sixteen  years ;  while  from  some 
cause  — either  his  own  fastidiousness,  or 
an  injury  from  without,  the  horse  is  said 
to  have  figured  in  a  procession  and  to 
have  been  broken  —  the  enormous  mass, 
which  would  have  taken  a  hundred  thou- 
sand lbs.  of  metal  to  cast  (some  biogra- 
phers say  two  hundred  thousand  lbs.), 
was  modelled  by  him  twice  over.  For 
one  little  line  survives,  in  his  own  left- 
handed  writing  —  like  a  spot  of  terra 
firma  in  the  great  void  of  dates  —  which 
says  that  "on  April  23,  1490,  I  recom- 
menced the  horse."  Relics  of  his  prepar- 
atory studies  exist  in  exquisite  pen-draw- 
ings, slight,  but  certain,  of  the  structure 
of  the  horse ;  he  so  mastered  its  anatomy 
as  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  an 
engraving,  attributed  to  his  own  hand, 
and  in  that  case  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  his  skill  in  this  line  of  art,  shows  four 
different  sketches  of  an  equestrian  fig- 
ure ;  a  slight  outline  of  a  gigantic  horse 
within  a  kind  of  ca^e  is  among  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  publication  by  the  Italian 
government ;  and  marginal  jottings  of 
the  scaffolding,  and  even  of  the  iron 
bars  and  rivets,  needed  to  sustain  the 
enormous  weight  of  clay,  are  sketched  in 
his  writings  ;  for  in  all  things  Leonardo 
began  from  the  very  beginning.  But  be- 
yond these  there  is  no  trace  of  the  colos- 
sal monument  to  Francesco  Sforza,  of 
which  even  the  story  of  its  having  been 
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destroyed  by  the  French  archers  in  1499, 
is  now  disputed,  proofs  having  appeared 
that  it  was  in  existence  years  after  that 
date.  Much  more  was  thought  by  him- 
self, and  by  those  around  him,  of  the 
merit  of  this  model,  than  of  the  other 

freat  work  contemporarily  going  on.  All 
taly  talked  of  it ;  verse  and  prose  were 
alike  enlisied,  and  alike  emptily,  in  its 
favour  \  Paolo  Giovio,  H  propos  of  it, 
places  Leonardo's  plastic  powers  far 
above  those  of  his  brush,  and  says  that 
the  artist  himself  did  the  same  ;  ^^  Plasti" 
cam  ante  alia  penicillo prceponebat,^^ 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
great  master,  in  the  character  of  a  sculp- 
tor, awakens  no  image  of  delight.  Not  a 
scrap  of  clay,  wax,  bronze,  or  marble  ex- 
ists which  can  be  proved  to  be  by  his 
hand,  or  which  bears  the  stamp  of  it.* 
The  very  nature  of  his  art,  also,  its  posi- 
tiveness  and  individuality,  is  at  variance 
with  the  higher  laws  of  sculpture ;  and, 
if  the  facsimile  in  Mrs.  Heaton's  work, 
of  a  figure  in  armour,  seated  on  a  horse, 
really  represent  a  design  of  the  monu- 
ment, there,  could  have  been  nothing  in 
it,  as  M.  Clement  admits,  so  original  or 
grand  as  to  raise  its  fame  above,  or  even 
to  the  level  of,  Verocchio's  '*  Colleoni  "  at 
Venice,  or  Donatello's  "  GattameJata  " 
at  Padua.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  of 
Leonardo*s  admiration  of  such  specimens 
of  antique  sculpture  as  had  especially 
come  to  light  in  the  north  of  Italy,  unless 
we  accept  the  evidence  of  his  own  epi- 
taph, rendered  more  than  proverbially 
untrustworthy  by  having  been  composed 
in  his  own  life  and  under  his  correction, 
and  which  refers  rather  to  the  works  of 
Vitruvius  and  the  divina  proporzione^^ 
of  orders  of  architecture  which  much 
occupied  his  mind  than  to  antique  art 
properly  so  called.  As  wc  have  said  be- 
fore, classic  art,  excepting  in  such  in- 
stances as  the  Pisan  sculptors  and  the 
school  of  Padua  under  Mantegna,  was 
sought  rather  for  its  associations  with 
classic  literature  than  for  its  own  beau- 
ties. 

We  turn  to  that  stupendous  monument 
of  human  skill  which  all  the  powers  ad- 
verse to  a  work  of  art  have  not  yet  totally 
obliterated.  It  has  a  gallery  of  its  own 
in  the  way  of  copies,  a  library  of  its  own 
in  the  form  of  description,  an  epic  of  its 


•  M.  Rio,  in  hi«  Art  ChrHUn^*  mentions  as  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Thiers  Petitt  fi^itre  en 

t'voirej  d^uH  travail  exqnu^  gti  il  sera  it  difficile  d^ai" 
tribiter  hun  autre  ou'h  Llonard.^*  It  has  mingled, 
wc  fear,  like  other  things  of  beauty,  with  the  ashes  ol 
the  late  president's  house. 
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own  in  the  annals  of  maltreatment  We 
read  what  that  picture  has  undergone 
with  something  of  the  same  pain  as  of 
the  torture  of  some  noble  animal.  The 
misery  and  distraction  of  Italy  fell  heav- 
ily on  the  great  "  Cena,^^  as  upon  every 
good  and  beautiful  thing.  Fifty  years 
after  its  completion,  its  glory  had  already 
departed.  A  painter  called  it  a  mere 
blotch  of  colour,  a  cardinal  called  it  a 
mere  relic.  Then  came  the  monks  and 
pierced  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  afresh, 
and  broke  the  legs  of  the  disciples. 
Quack  doctors  followed,  who  professed 
to  know  a  healing  secret,  and  who 
anointed  and  painted  over  the  wounds 
with  gaudy  colours,  till  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Milanese  people  it  was  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  when  it  issued  from  the  master's 
hand.  Half  a  century  later,  in  1770,  the 
small  remains  of  original  epidermis  were 
carefully  scarified,  and  a  new  restorer  is 
believed  to  have  given  it  the  coup  de grace. 
From  lime  to  lime,  also,  the  waters  rose 
and  soaked  the  walls  to  which  so  precious 
a  surface  had  been  imperfectly  attached. 
Finally  the  horses  of  Napoleon's  cavalry 
were  stalled  in  its  august  presence,  inno- 
cent, at  all  events,  of  the  sanctuary  they 
defiled.  And  when  wars  had  ceased,  and 
the  map  of  Europe  had  been  re-arranged, 
the  new  masters  of  Lombardy  paraded 
their  possession  of  the  majestic  ruin  by 
nailing  the  wretched  emblazonry  of  their 
Imperial  house  directly  above  the  head 
of  the  Saviour.  To  this  day,  perhaps  of 
necessity,  a  species  of  tinkering,  under 
the  plea  of  preservation,  is  always  going 
on,  and  every  fresh  visit  to  it  shows  fresh 
dilapidation  ;  yet,  the  "  Last  Supper,"  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  refectory  of 
the  convent  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
at  Milan,  remains,  even  now,  one  of  the 
great  impressions  a  cultivated  mind  can 
receive. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  seeds  of  in- 
jury sown  by  Leonardo  himself.  Here 
that  tentative,  experimental  system, 
proper  for  science  but  dangerous  for  art, 
which  was  Iiis  ruling  passion,  led  him  to 
discard  the  safe  and  common  process  of 
fresco.  This  process,  too,  required  a 
promptness  of  execution  foreign  to  his 
nature.  The  painter  who  never  knew 
when  to  have  done  touching  and  retouch- 
ing, necessarily  abjured  the  usually  pre- 
pared wall,  and  devised  in  its  stead  a 
preparation,  untried  and  untrustworthy, 
on  which  he  worked  with  some  form  of 
oil  medium.  For  a  contemporary  de- 
scribes often  seeing  him  leave  the  Corle 
Vecchia,  where  he  was  modelling  the 


great  horse,  and  run  to  the  convent, 
where  he  would  mount  the  scaffold, 
give  a  few  touches,  and  then  return. 
These  touches  could  only  be  in  oil,  for 
fresco  permits  of  no  such  coquetting. 
Lastly,  the  chief  cause  for  the  decay 
of  the  work,  the  damp  situation,  may 
safely  be  laid  to  the  folly  or  tyranny  of 
the  usurper  himself.  The  old  convent, 
mainlv  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations, 
had  fallen  mto  ruins,  when  Ludovico, 
either  from  ignorance  or  ill-will,  com- 
pelled the  monks  to  rebuild  it  on  the 
same  low  ground,  the  refectory  being  oa 
the  lowest  part  of  it.  The  building  thus 
raised,  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  ruia  be- 
fore it,  was  cheaply  and  carelessly  con- 
structed. G6the,  who  inspected  it,  re- 
ports the  wretched  materials  of  which  the 
columns  and  arches  were  composed  — 
old,  crumbling  bricks,  and  porous  stone 
impregnated  with  salts,  which  exuded 
through  the  whitewash.  Still,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  fresco  operations  would  not 
have  suffered  in  the  same  decree,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  better  state  of  Montorfani's 
contemporary  work  on  the  opposite  wall. 

We  spare  the  reader  further  details  of 
the  oft-told  tale,  and  will  only  briefly  ana- 
lyze the  place  of  this  great  work  —  the 
actual  execution  of  which  is  assigned  to 
the  period  from  1496  to  1498*  —  in  the  art 
of  the  century  and  in  the  art  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  choice  of  the  subject  marks  Leo- 
nardo's Florentine  derivation.  Excepting 
in  illuminated  MSS.  the  "  Last  Supper" 
had  hardly  been  seen  out  of  Florence, 
where  frescoes  by  the  school  of  Giotto, 
and  by  Orgagna,  in  Santa  Croce  and  the 
Ognissanti,  must  have  been  known  to 
him.  It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  sub- 
jects a  painter  could  undertake  —  numer- 
ous figures,  all  male,  all  seated,  and  all 
comparatively  inactive.  But  the  painters 
above-mentioned,  at  all  events,  aimed  in 
the  direction  of  that  goal  which  Leonardo 
alone  reached.  The  difiference  between 
them  and  him  is  one  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  It  is  usual  to  talk  of  his  throwing 
off  the  fetters  of  tradition,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  those  fetters  which  obstructed 
his  predecessors,  nor  the  release  from 
them  which  ensured  his  success.  The 
traditional  feature  consisted  in  little  more 
than  tlie  isolated  position  of  Judas  on  the 
side  of  the  table  nearest  the  spectator,  f 

*  The  first  engraving  dates  from  149^. 

t  The  "Last  Supper"  in  S.  Onomo,  Florets,  at 
one  time  attributed  to  Raphael,  was  most  probably 
executed  before  Leonardo* s  work,  fur  Judas  sas  aioae 
in  front  After  the  Milan  Cena  "  was  known  no  cue 
observed  this  tradition. 
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The  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
subject  depended  solely  on  the  more  per- 
fect development  of  the  powers  of  art, 
and  especially  of  the  art  of  expression. 
Id  this  respect  Leonardo  was  pointed  out 
to  be  the  painter  of  the  "Last  Supper," 
for  he  had  all  the  subtleties  of  expression 
and  action  equally  within  his  grasp.  In- 
stead of  being  his  difficulty,  this  was  his 
opportunity.  Twelve  different  individu- 
alities had  to  be  portrayed,  all  agitated  by 
the  same  central  cause  —  the  words  of 
Christ  —  and  all  diversely.  Scripture  pre- 
scribed an  impetuous  Peter  —  a  gentle  and 
loving  John  —  a  guilty  son  of  perdition  ; 
but  Leonardo  cast  himself  on  his  own 
feeling  for  the  rest,  and  created  disciples 
out  of  such  types  of  men  as  best  com- 
bined to  make  a  grand  dramatic  whole. 
He  even  departed  from  the  lette^of  Scrip- 
ture to  serve  his  art  —  the  only  authority 
the  true  painter  acknowledges — and  made 
St.  John  leaning  away  from  the  Lord,  in- 
stead of  on  His  breast ;  thus  giving 

freater  space  and  dignity  to  the  chief 
gure.  Much  controversy  has  been 
wasted,  and  even  recently,  as  to  whether 
the  head  of  Christ  was  taken  from  the 
Bvzantine  type.  But  the  Byzantine  type 
ol  our  Lord  varies  from  the  grandest  to 
the  most  abject;  Leonardo's  character, 
and  the  picture  in  question,  are  ill-com- 
prehended by  those  who  think  that  he 
would  be  guided  by  either,  or  that  any 
trace  of  either  is  recognizable.  The 
stones  of  his  awe  and  hesitation  in  de- 
lineating the  head  of  the  Saviour  rest  on 
no  foundation,  beyond  Vasari,  except  the 
sentimentality  of  the  faithful.  Instead 
of  having  been  left  unfinished,  it  is,  even 
in  its  present  state,  evident  that  it  was 
one  of  those  most  carefully  completed. 
But  a  work  of  this  date  is  sure  to  be  en- 
crusted with  fables ;  one  of  them,  with 
all  the  true  Vasarian  tinge,  has  been  so 
long  disproved  that  it  is  strange  to  find  it 
retained  by  any  writer  of  the  present  day. 
The  story  runs,  namely,  that  the  prior  of 
the  convent,  impatient  at  Leonardo's  de- 
lays, made  interest  with  the  duke  to 
urfl;e  him  to  greater  speed  ;  to  whom  the 
painter  is  stated  to  have  replied,  that 
great  artists  were  thinking  most  while 
doing  least ;  and  that  being  at  a  loss  for 
a  head  as  a  fitting  type  for  Judas,  he  was 
determined,  if  importuned  further,  to  re- 
venge himself  by  taking  that  of  the  rev- 
erend father  himself.  At  this  the  duke 
laughed  heartily,  said  he  was  <^uite  right, 
and  the  poor  prior  went  to  dig  in  his  gar- 
den, and  left  Leonardo  in  peace.  This 
foolish  story  has  been  further  converted 
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by  succeeding  biographers  into  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  the  traitor  does  actually 
represent  the  prior  of  that  time,  and 
forms  to  this  day  part  of  the  stock  tale 
told  to  travellers  who  have  the  patience 
to  listen  to  the  poor  custode  of  the  place. 
The  simple  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  with 
his  cartoons  of  every  head  already  drawn, 
and  doubtless  stencilled  on  the  wall, 
there  could  have  been  no  hesitation  about 
a  model  for  that  of  Judas.  Further,  that 
the  prior,  Fra  Vincenzo  Bandelli,  a  man 
of  distinction,  was  too  much  in  favour 
with  the  duke  for  that  personage  to  have 
encouraged  even  the  menace  of  such  an 
insult ;  and  lastly,  that  he  is  known  to 
have  been  a  man  of  advanced  age,  bald, 
grey,  and  with  fine  features  —  the  utmost 
contrast  in  all  these  respects  to  the  Judas 
of  Leonardo's  conception.* 

This  work,  which  stands  alone  as  the 
keystone  of  Christian  pictorial  art,  is 
equally  solitary  as  combining  all  the 
painter's  powers.  It  was  thoroughly 
completed ;  without  over-finish,  and 
without  a  sign  of  vacillation  or  correction. 
It  bears  the  aspect  of  having  been  exe- 
cuted con  amore,  2,  quality  hardly  char- 
acteristic of  any  other  work  by  the  mas- 
ter, whose  art  has  more  the  air  of  study 
than  of  deKght.  It  may  be  added,  that 
it  is  entirely  Italian  in  character.  Steer- 
ing closer  to  positive  daily  life  than  had 
been  before  attempted,  the  heads  are 
types  under  which  the  varieties  of  Ital- 
ian physiognomy  may  still  be  classified. 
The  hands,  too,  would  identify  a  people 
who  gesticulate,  not  more  perhaps  than 
colder  races  —  for  the  Germans  brandish 
dirty  hands  in  every  direction  —  but  with 
a  grace  and  histrionic  expression,  as  well 
as  a  display  of  beautiful  forms,  which 
make  their  g'estures  especially  worthy  a 
painter's  study. 

M.  Cldment  doubts  the  religious  or 
Christian  tendency  of  Leonardo's  art 
and  we  readily  agree  with  him  that  this 
is  not  its  special  aim  or  excellence.  The 
highest  religious  impression  is  given, 
perhaps  as  a  rule,  by  the  art  which  has 
not  attained  maturity  ;  as  the  truly  spir- 
itual utterance  proceeds  oftener  from  the 
child  than  from  the  man.  Perfect  art, 
engages  our  attention  more  for  itself  than 
for  its  subject.  That  the  "  Last  Sup- 
per" produces  a  really  religious  impres- 
sion is  because  it  so  truly  tells  the  aw- 
ful tale  ;  but  that  impression  was  not  the 
necessary  result  of  Leonardo's  own  spir- 

•  See  Tlraboschi,  LitUraiura  Italiana^^  p.  1763, 
note.  Also  Nagler's  Dictionary,"  article  on  Leo- 
nardo da  Yind. 
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itual  aspirations  —  aspirations  not  seen 
in  any  other  work  by  him.  The  highest 
spiritual  expression  he  has  conveyed  lies 
in  his  "  Holy  Children."  Yet  even  in  them 
it  does  not  represent  a  religious  emana- 
tion, but  simply  that  touching  and  sol- 
emn look  of  the  pure  infant,  whether 
Christian  or  Pagan,  "over  whom  his  im- 
mortality broods  like  the  day;"  a  look 
which  scarcely  another  painter  has  so 
noted  from  life.  For  Leonardo*s  forte, 
we  must  remember,  was  accurate  obser- 
vation of  eye,  not  innate  fervour  of  spirit. 
The  period,  not  his  own  tendencies, 
caused  him,  as  it  did  many  others,  to 
paint  church  pictures ;  and  we  have 
therefore  to  thank  the  period  that  such 
subjects  came  within  the  range  of  his 
acute  perceptions.  We  have  indeed  to 
thank  the  Church  far  more  than  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  that  she  did  supply 
a  demand  for  at  least  decorous  subjects. 
Had  art  been  left  to  the  patronage  of 
profligate  patrons  —  such  as  were  then 
almost  all  the  princes  of  Italy  —  pictures 
would  too  often  have  been  identified  with 
subjects  unfit  for  contemplation.* 

Leonardo,  after  the  "  Last  Supper," 
stands  on  the  highest  step  he,  or  any 
modern  painter,  has  attained.  He  paint- 
ed, doubtless  in  Milan,  the  two  exquisite 
portraits  now  in  the  Ambrogian  Library, 
miscalled  "  Ludovico  il  Moro  "  and  "  Bea- 
trice d*Este ; "  but  most  probably,  as 
agreeing  better  in  age,  representing  the 
unfortunate  Gian  Galeazzo  and  Isabella 
of  Arragon.  Also  portraits  of  Ladovico*s 
mistresses ;  one  of  which  has  disap- 
peared, while  the  other  is  believed  to  Ge 
recognized  in  the  so-called  Belle  Fer- 
roni^re,^^  in  the  Louvre  —  a  lady  not  dis- 
paraged by  the  mistake,  since  she  occu- 
pied a  similar  position  towards  Francis  L 
That  the  few  "  Holy  Families,"  recog- 
nized by  the  true  odour  of  the  Leonard- 
esque  sweetness,  were  executed  in  Milan 
is  also  probable,  for  as  he  increased  in 
age  and  fastidiousness,  beginnings  seem 
to  have  been  all  he  achieved,  and  but  few 
of  them.  Altogether,  there  are  not  more 
than  five  or  six  pictures  which  connois- 
seurs acknowledge,  and  those  only  in 
parts,  to  be  by  his  hand,  and  even  on 
those  few  they  are  not  unanimous. 

After  the  departure  of  the  master  from 
Milan  to  Florence,  on  the  fall  of  Ludo- 
vico—  1499-1500  —  all  connected  with 
his  art,  as  with  his  life,  is  more  or  less 
disappointing.    He  eagerly  superseded 

*  It  is  aa  error  to  suppose  that  Savonarola  \raged 
war  against  art  He  condemned  *'  nudities,"  but  de- 
clared that  it  was  better  to  paiut  thaa  to  beg. 


the  gracious  Filippino  Lippi,  who  gave 
up  to  him  the  commission  for  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church  of  the  Serviti,  and 
proceeded  in  it  no  farther  than  the  car- 
toon now  belonging  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. He  quitted  the  atmosphere  of  this 
dawning  creation  of  virginal  and  blissfal 
heads  and  gentle  caresses  to  become 
chief  military  engineer  to  Cssar  Borgia, 
then  ravaging  the  Romagna  and  Umbria. 
Returning  after  a  time  to  Florence,  he 
accepted  a  commission  to  paint  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  great  hall  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  but  embarked  his  design  on  a 
surface  still  more  insecurely  prepared 
than  that  of  the  "  Last  Supper."  It  fell 
to  pieces  under  his  hand,  while,  even  of 
the  cartoon,  nothing  has  survived  except 
Rubens*  paraphrase  of  part  of  it,  engraved 
by  Edeliock  under  the  name  of  the  "  Bat- 
tle of  the  Standard." 

It  has  been  seen  that  Leonardo  offered 
himself  in  his  letter  to  Ludovico  as 
"equal  to  others  in  architecture."  This 
slight  sketch,  therefore,  requires  some 
mention  of  this  additional  form  of  his 
practice  of  art.  His  earliest  biographers, 
Vasari  and  Lomazzo,  style  him  **  Piiton 
e  Arckitetto^^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  exact  mind  was  peculiarly  constituted 
to  take  delight  in  the  principles  of  this 
study.  His  chief  friend  in  Milan,  who  is 
said  to  have  resided  with  him,  was  Fra 
Luca  Pacioli,  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  architecture,  to  whom  also 
two  other  of  what  we  may  call  the  learned 
and  scientific  painters  of  Italy  were 
known  —  Pietro  della  Francesca  and 
Melozzo  da  Forli.  It  was  for  the  Prate's 
work  on  "  La  Divina  Proporzione  "  that 
Leonardo  executed  above  sixty  georoet- 
rical  illustrations,  all  drawn,  as  is  said  in 
the  preface,  "with  that  ine£Eable  left 
hand."  Numerous  sketches  of  edifices 
designed  by  Leonardo,  or  taken  from 
existing  buildings,  are  scattered  through 
his  writings  ;  he  was  also  associated  with 
a  commission  for  the  elevation  of  the 
cupola  of  Milan  Cathedral,  but  no  build- 
ing remains  to  show  what  he  could  prac- 
tically do. 

Of  his  poetic  vein  only  the  one  sonnet 
survives,  commencing  — 

Chi  non  pu6  quel  che  vuol,  quel  che  pod 
voglia ; 

one,  however,  by  no  means  insignificant 
either  in  intrinsic  merit,  or  as  character- 
istic of  the  mind.  For  the  sime  tale  is 
told  in  this  small  page  as  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  volume.  Close  observation,  sensi- 
ble advice,  and  that  careful  finish  which 
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gives  a  certain  charm  even  to  thoughts 
rising  little  above  mere  truisms,  are  all 
here  —  the  accents  of  a  votary  of  expe- 
rience rather  than  of  a  lover  of  song.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  much  of  Leo- 
nardo's verse  has  been  lost ;  a  voice  that 
observes  such  discreet  limits  has  not 
much  to  say.  Poetry  must  be  fed  either^ 
from  the  heart  or  the  imagination  ;  and 
in  all  we  are  permitted  to  see  of  the  man 
himself,  the  one  is  scantily  bared  to  view, 
aod  the  other  never  encouraged. 

We  turn  now  to  other  forms  of  his 
intellectual  activity.  Even  with  their 
help  the  records  of  his  doings  at  Milan, 
embracing  probablv  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  those  in  the  prime  of 
his  vigour,  are  but  scantily  filled  up.  It 
is  more  inferred  than  known  —  and  that 
chiefly  from  an  engraving  of  a  curiously 
interlaced  pattern  surrounding  a  circle,* 
in  which  is  the  inscription  Academia 
JLeonardi  Vinci  "  —  that  there  was  an 
academy  of  art  at  Milan,  and  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  it.  It  is  further  concluded 
that  his  "  Trattato  della  Pittura  "  em- 
bodies the  notes  of  lectures  addressed  by 
him  to  his  scholars.  Volumes,  also,  of 
jottings,  scribblings,  marginal  hints,  and 
sketches,  some  of  them  of  the  grandest 
order  —  sparks  from  which  none  out  him- 
self could  then  draw  light  —  attest  habits 
of  observation,  reasoning,  and  deduction 
which  never  flagged.  All  these,  however, 
added  to  ever-recurring  shows  and  pag- 
eants, yet  leave  the  sense  of  many  a 
blank  page. 

The  principal  edition  of  the  work  by 
Leonardo  just  mentioned,  called  "//  Trat- 
tato delta  Pittura^'^  was  published  from  a 
copy  in  the  Vatican  —  the  best  version 
existing,  though  known  to  have  been  im- 
perfectly compiled  from  a  MS.  now  lost. 
This  work  throws  curious  and  unmistak- 
able light  on  Leonardo  both  as  thinker 
and  painter.  Positive  as  opposed  to 
imaginative  in  character,  it  confirms  all 
the  theory  of  his  mind  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  from  his  art.  It 
consists  of  rules  and  precepts  in  separate 
chapters,  amounting  to  450  in  num- 
ber, and  entirely  addressed  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  art.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  this  collection  is  not  entire- 
ly original,  but  gathered  from  the  sweep- 
ings of  desk  and  studio,  and  arranged 
by  friends  or  pupils.  To  our  view,  how- 
ever, it  contains  abundant  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  master's  sole  hand.  There 
is  all  his  over-conscientiousness  of  de- 

*  GiTen  M  frontispiece  to  AmorettPs  work. 
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tail,  which,  like  his  art,  approche parfois 
d  la  puiriliti^^  and,  above  all,  there  is 
that  peculiar  lingering  over  preparatory 
foundations,  as  if  from  a  kind  of  shyness 
to  grapple  with  the  real  task,  which  char- 
acterized all  he  undertook.  He  says  that 
"  il  Pittore  I  Padrone  di  tutte  le  cose,'' 
'but  the  things  he  thinks  necessary  for 
this  masterv  required  a  patience  no  one 
but  himself  possessed.  With  strict 
habits  of  analytic  reasoning,  step  by 
step,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  more 
rapid  deductions  of  other  minds,  and 
goes  on  teaching  long  after  his  reader 
has  been  taught.  The  work  embraces 
every  stage  of  instruction  from  A  to  Z ; 
from  useless  speculations  and  wearisome 
platitudes  —  sacrifices  doubtless  to  the 
pedantry  of  the  time  —  to  the  closest  and 
subtlest  observations  of  an  eye  which 
saw  everything,  even,  as  the  French 
would  say,  to  ^*  les  yeux  des  fourmis^' 
and  reasoned  on  all  it  saw.  The  student 
is  invited  at  the  outset  to  inquire  whether 
poetry  or  painting,  or  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, be  the  superior  art  —  whether  the 
world  would  lose  most  if  all  were  deaf  or 
all  were  blind.  He  is  reminded  that  he 
must  walk  before  he  can  run  —  that  if  he 
wants  to  read  he  must  learn  his  letters  ; 
or  to  climb  a  wall  he  must  mount  by 
gradual  steps.  And  before  the  work 
concludes  he  is  initiated,  at  the  slowest 
possible  pace,  into  every  imaginable 
distinction  of  light,  shade,  colour,  half- 
shades,  half-lights,  reflections,  reverber- 
ations —  whether  in  the  open  field  or 
within  the  limit  of  a  room  — by  sunshine, 
cloud,  or  firelight  —  by  atmosphere  clear 
or  misty —  by  morning,  noon,  or  evening — 
that  can  variously  affect  objects  coloured 
or  colourless,  flat  or  relieved,  large  or 
small,  near  or  distant.  It  is  evident,  as 
shown  in  Sir  Charles  Eastlake*s  essay  on 
Gothe's  theory  of  colours,  that  Leonardo 
was  familiar,  with  Aristotle*s  treatise,  and 
that  the  precepts  which  his  experience 
dictates  for  the  use  of  the  scholar  are  in 
accordance  with,  if  not  derived  from,  the 
older  authority.  The  same  changes  are 
also  rung  on  every  diversity  of  oeauty 
and  grace,  form,  action,  position,  propor- 
tion, measurement,  weight,  balance  ;  in 
man,  woman,  and  child,  and  even  in 
animals ;  from  things  the  most  general 
to  things  the  most  particular ;  equally  as 
applicaole  to  the  whole  figure  as  to  difter- 
ent  ages,  and  different  parts  of  h  —  from 
the  mean  average  measurements  of  the 
body  to  the  minutest  actions  of  separate 
members ;  how  figures  jump,  and  how 
figures  run;  what  muscles  are  set  in 
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movement  when  a  man  wants  to  look  at 
his  own  heels  ;  how  the  joints  of  a  finger 
are  larger  when  bent  than  when  straight ; 
how  we  can  neither  ascend  nor  descend, 
nor  walk  on  level  ground,  without  raising 
the  heel  of  the  hindermost  foot ;  how  a 
man  walking:  goes  quicker  with  his  head 
than  with  nis  feet ;  and  even  how  the 
machinery  that  keeps  the  nose  in  the 
centre  of  the  face  is  varied  in  eight  dif- 
ferent ways. 

In  no  work  by  the  master,  in  any  form, 
is  it  more  distinctly  seen  that  the  first 
great  passion  of  the  mind  was  observa- 
tion—  indulged  to  an  extent  that,  like 
his  art,  no  amount  of  precision  could 
satisfjr  it ;  and  that  the  second  was  a  no 
less  imperative  desire  to  inculcate  on 
others  what  he  had  himself  observed ;  \ 
the  one  ever  impelling  him  to  learn,  the  ( 
other  to  leach.    Occasionally,  in  contrast  | 
to  (and  relief  from)  such  over-precise 
rules,  which,  in  the  effort  at  more  and 
more  clearness,  end  by  confusing  the 
reader,  there  occurs  a  paragraph  of  larger 
import ;  such  as 

A  painter  should  never  imitate  another,  or 
he  will  be  called  the  nephew,  and  not  the  son« 
of  Nature.  For  since  Nature  gives  things  in 
endless  profusion,  he  should  rather  have  re- 
course to  her  than  go  second-hand  to  those 
who  have  learnt  from  her,* 

Or  we  fall  in  with  a  hit  against  some 
parsimonious  fellow-artist  —  perhaps  his 
old  fellow-scholar,  Perugino :  — 

The  painter  who  mistrusts  not  himself  will 
learn  little.  If  his  work  be  above  his  judg- 
ment, he  will  never  improve  ;  if  his  judgment 
be  above  his  work  (and  this  was  too  much  his 
own  case),  he  will  never  cease  to  improve ;  sa 
r  avarizia  non  P  impedisce.\ 

One  paragraph  also  shows  a  grudge 
against  a  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy,  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  to  this  day  not 
always  gentle  or  picturesque.  Dwelling 
on  the  distinctions  in  action  and  move- 
ment proper  to  children  and  to  young 
women,  to  old  men  and  old  women ':  how 
children  should  be  represented  with 
quick,  oblique  movements  when  seated, 
but  straight  and  li-mid  when  standins:: 
young  women  with  modest  action,  the 
knees  closed,  the  arms  gathered  together, 
the  head  inclined  forward,  and  rather  on 
one  side  :  old  men  with  bent  knees,  and 
slow  and  heavy  step  ;  he  adds  directions 
for  the  characteristic  portrayal  of  the 

*  Cap.  zxin 
t  Cap.zU. 
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aged  representatives  of  the  female  sex 
which  we  would  not  translate  for  the 
world  —  "  vecchU  si  dsbbono  fijurare 
ardiU  e  pronte^  con  rabbiosi  movitrunti^  a 
guisa  difurie  infemale  /  "  * 

What  will  most  interest  the  analyzer  of 
Leonardo's  own  art,  in  this  work,  are  the 
indications  of  what  are  known  to  be  his 
favourite  excellences  —  the  close  model- 
ling and  delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  by  which  he  aimed  at  the  utmost 
roundness  and  relief.  Throughout  the 
numerous  paragraphs  on  the  treatment 
of  lights  and  shadows  will  be  found  warn- 
ings against  ombre  terminate,^*  or  shad- 
ows with  distinct  terminations  ;  urging 
the  student  to  that  observation  of  the 
lesser  shades  and  lesser  lights  by  which 
the  extremes  of  both  can  be  united  with- 
out line  or  edge  "^z  uso  di  fumo^^  —  in 
the  manner  of  smoke  — a  precept  which 
gave  rise  to  a  word  of  his  invention,  still 
in  the  painter's  vocabulary,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  define 
Leonardo's  own  mode  of  execution,  viz., 
"•^  sfumatoP  We  see  also  his  distaste  to 
all  exaggerated  muscular  markings  — 
prompted  perhaps  by  the  sight  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  school  —  which  he  defines 
as  "  looking  more  like  a  sack  of  walnuts 
than  a  human  figure ; "  while  in  his 
directions  for  the  "beauty  of  faces," f 
he  says,  "do  not  make  muscles  with 
sharp  definitions,  but  let  the  soft  light 
terminate  insensibly  in-  sweet  and  pleas- 
ing shadows,  whence  proceed  grace  and 
beauty."  A  certain  feeling  also  against 
the  scliool  of  colour  — grapes  which  were 
somewhat  sour  to  him  —  may  be  sus- 
pected, as  opposed  to  the  roundness  he 
ever  aimed  at.  He  designates  it  as  cal- 
culated to  gain  the  applause  of  the 
vulgar,  "  who  desire  nothing  more  than 
l^eauty  of  colour,  not  understanding  that 
of  relief."  t 

But  the  ''Traitatodella  /^///wr^j,"  while 
implying  studies  far  beyond  its  own  spe- 
cial scope,  jjives  no  adequate  measure  of 
the  mind  which  embraced  in  its  observa- 
tion the  phenomena  equally  of  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water.  For  such  imperfect  esti- 
mate of  the  genius  of  Leonardo  as  can 
now  be  formed  —  and  however  fragment- 
ary the  evidence,  it  can  only  gain  in 
appreciation  by  the  advance  of  science  — 
we  must  look  to  those  collections  of 
memoranda,  alternately  written  and 
drawn,  which  under  the  name  of  "  books  " 

•  Cap.  Ixliu 
t  Cap.  cxcL 
X  Cap.  odzzviL 
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Tie  bequeathed  to  his  friend  Francesco 
Melzi,  present  at  his  death.  The  orig- 
inal amount  of  these  "  remains  "  no  y>ne 
can  tell,  for  no  inventory  of  them  exists. 
They  were  brought  back  to  Italy  by 
Melzi,  who  survived  his  friend  till  1570, 
after  which  his  descendants,  sinking  with 
their  country's  degradation,  tossed  them 
into  the  garret  of  that  Villa  Vapri,  on  the 
walls  of  which  Leonardo's  mark,  in  the 
form  of  the  colossal  "  Madonna  and 
Child,"  still  remains.  It  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  hands  through  which  these 
MSS.  have  passed,  the  mutilations  they 
have  suffered,  or  the  amount  that  has 
been  lost.  One  volume  belonged  to  Am- 
brogio  Ficino,  a  remote  scion  of  the  Leo- 
nardo school,  who  died  in  1608,  leaving  it 
to  Vespino,  a  still  more  degenerate  de- 
scendant of  the  great  master.  One  was 
in  the  possession  of  Cardina4  Federigo 
Borromeo ;  a  third  belonged  to  Carlo 
Emmanuele  of  Savoy,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  one  of  the  fires  that 
consumed  the  royal  library  at  Turin. 
Some  found  their  way  to  Charles  I.'s  col- 
lection —  a  volume  was  obtained  by 
••Consul  Smith"  of  Venice  — but  the 
greater  number,  amounting  to  thirteen 
volumes,  gravitated  eventually  by  a  natu- 
ral process  to  the  Ambrogian  Library, 
whence  they  were  carried  off  by  the 
French  commissioners,  too  well  informed 
to  overlook  their  great  importance.  Ow- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  to  the  negligence  of 
the  Austrian  government,  one  only  vol- 
ume, the  **  Codice  Atlantico^''  —  it  is  true 
by  far  the  most  important  —  was  restored 
to  its  former  pkice  in  the  Ambrogian 
Library  ;  the  twelve  others  still  remain- 
ing in  Paris,  and  not  readily  shown  by 
the  French,  lest  too  much  attention 
should  be  called  to  their  unjust  posses- 
sion.* M.  Clement,  on  this  account  per- 
haps, omits  to  dwell  on  them,  though  he 
describes  the  large  volume  purchased 
some  years  ago  from  Signor  Vallardi  by 
the  Louvre.  Other  smaller  collections 
exist  in  the  Vatican,  in  theCasa  Trivulzi, 
Milan,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  No 
one,  however,  can  be  said  to  have  thor- 
oughly explored  these  endless  sibylline 
leaves.  And,  considering  the  age  of  the 
writing,  its  strange  contractions  and  or- 
thography, its  wearisome  left-handed 
character,  and  the  disorder  into  which 

•  According  to  the  "  Saggio  delU  Opere  di  Leo- 
uardo"  the  twelve  volumes  in  Paris  have  been  gravely 
mutilated  in  order  to  enrich  the  two  volumes  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Ashbumham.  The  treasures  be- 
longing to  that  nobleman  are  so  little  known,  that  wt 
bave  no  proof  as  lo  whether  this  aMcrtion  be  trve. 
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these  manuscripts  have  been  shuffled,  it 
must  be  an  enthusiast  of  singular  leisure 
and  patience  that  would  devote  himself 
to  them.  Even  when  assisted  by  the 
pencil,  "which  speaks  the  tongue  of 
every  land,"  the  ideas  remain,  many  of 
them,  enigmatical. 

Next  to  the  volume  printed  by  the 
Italian  government,  most  information  is 
derived  from  the  essay  on  "  The  Science 
and  Literature  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Black,  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  which  forms  part  of  Mrs. 
Heaton*s  work.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  comprehensive  view  yet 
given  of  the  multiform  sides  of  one  who 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  so  much  of 
his  mind  and  so  little  of  his  life.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  compile  a  list  even 
of  the  subjects  which  occupied  a  mind  to 
which  the  readily-applied  commonplace 
of  "  before  his  time  "  renders  no  justice  ; 
and  which,  a  hundred  years  before  Bacon, 
led  the  way  to  those  experimental  princi- 
ples—  "the  only  method,"  in  his  own 
words,  "to  be  observed  in  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature."  The  discov- 
eries of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Hallam,  "  are  rather  such 
as  to  strike  us  with  preternatural  awe  — 
more  like  the  revelations  of  physical 
truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single  mind,  than 
the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon 
any  preceding  and  established  basis." 
Beginning  with  his  art,  there  was  the 
study  of  anatomy,  never  before  so  thor- 
oughly masterecl  and  exemplified  ;  to  the 
accuracy  of  which,  as  evidenced  by  his 
drawings,  we  have  the  tribute  of  our  own 
great  anatomist,  John  Hunter.*  Con- 
nected with  his  engineerinff  labours  was 
his  mastery  of  mathematical  and  geomet- 
rical laws  ;  connected  with  his  geometry, 
his  knowledge  of  perspective,  to  which 
appertains  his  suggestion  of  the  camera 
ODscura,  clearly  described  in  the  "  Trat' 
tatOj^  and  falsely  attributed  to  his  junior, 
Albert  Durer.  From  perspective  to  the 
laws  regulating  light  the  way  was  imme- 
diate, the  words  perspective  and  optics 
being  then  convertible  terms.  And  here 
the  ingenious  little  instrument  of  o«irday, 
the  stereoscope,  did  not  escape  his  fore- 
sight. Though  not  its  actual  inventor, 
he  indubitably  preceded  our  own  Wheat- 
stone  in  the  recognition  of  its  principle. 
For,  noticing  that  slight  diversity  of  the 
two  images  of  every  object  presented 
simultaneously  to  both  eves,  by  which  we 
obtain  the  solidity  anci  relief  of  actual 

*  See  Hoates's  Lacturea,  pobfished  i7t4. 
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nature,  of  the  rationale  of  which  he  gives 
a  geometrical  illustration,  he  confesses 
that  a  picture,  however  elaborate,  cannot 
possibly —  and,  in  the  interest  of  art,  we 
may  add  fortunately  —  present  the  same 
cfiEect  of  reality.  Continuing  in  the  same 
line  of  cognate  phenomena,  he  suggests 
a  method  of  measuring  light,  which7two 
centuries  later,  appeared  as  a  French  dis- 
covery—  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  lights  and 
shadows  —  pointed  the  way  to  the  burn- 
ing-glass, and  more  than  the  way  to  the 
telescope ;  for  a  drawing  of  this  instru- 
ment appears  in  the  "  Codice  Atlantico,^^ 
Thence  he  is  found  diverging  to  the  still 
mvsterious  field  of  acoustics  —  to  the 
vibrations  of  tones,  the  velocity  of  sound, 
and  the  construction  of  certain  musical 
instruments  ;  —  to  the  laws  which  govern 
force,  motion,  and  gravitation,  with  a 
thorough  working-out  of  the  principles  of 
the  lever  and  of  the  pendulum,  and  a 
clearly  indicated  apprehension  of  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth;  —  to  the  actions  of 
weight,  pressure,  and  attrition  ;  to  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  first 
construction  of  the  barometer,  under  the 
design  for  which  are  his  words,  Modo  di 
vedere  quando  si  guasta  il  tempo;  "  —  to 
an  improvement  in  the  compass,  since  in 
common  use;  —  to  the  idea  of  marine 
vessels  propelled  by  wheels  against  the 
current ;  —  so  working  his  way  to  the 
great  practical  area  of  mechanics,  which 
he  calls  the  paradise  of  the  mathemat- 
ical sciences." 

Indeed,  it  is  superfluous  for  his  reputa- 
tion to  credit  him  any  longer  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Martesana  Canal  —  called 
"//  Naviglio^^  —  one  of  the  stock  tales 
which  have  been  repeated  ad  nauseam. 
This  work,  like  the  grand  Spedale^^  and 
other  undertakings  of  utility  and  beauty 
at  Milan,  was  owing  not  to  Ludovico  il 
Moro,  but  to  the  far  nobler  ruler,  his 
father,  Francesco  Sforza,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  completed  before  Leonardo's 
arrival  in  Milan.*  There  is  proof,  how- 
ever, that  Leonardo  invented  new  lock- 
gates,  and  repaired  the  canal.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  forces,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  of  moving  bodies  of  water  —  rivers 
and  torrents  —  is  the  duty  to  which  every 
great  Italian  engineer  maybe  said,  by  the 
character  of  his  native  land,  to  be  espe- 
cially called.  In  the  inundation  of  the 
Po  in  1493,  by  which  the  convent  refec- 
tory of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  .was  sub- 
merged, the  thoughts  of  the  painter  must 
have  pondered  on  the  methods  by  which 

*  UraboMiu,  p.  1701. 


such  periodical  catastrophes  could  be 
[averted.  To  ensure  the  safe  application 
I  of  that  science  of  hydraulics  which  was 
'  his  ^special  forte  and  delight,  the  princi- 
ples of  hydrostatics  were  the  indispensable 
step.  In  all  things,  accordingly,  begin- 
ning with  the  beginning,  we  find  him 
searching  and  defining  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  fluids  in  a  state  of  rest  —  capillary 
attraction  and  equality  of  pressure  —  the 
action  of  the  syphon  —  the  bore  of  the 
since  established  Artesian  well,  and  that 
emptying  of  ditches  and  conducting  of 
water  professed  in  his  letter  to  the  duke. 
The  prominence  of  the  business  of  war, 
continually  entailed  by  the  treachery  of 
the  wretched  potentates  who  eventually 
degraded  the  fairest  peninsula  on  this 
earth,  is  of  course  conspicuous  in  these 
notes  and  memoranda.  Competent  judges 
have  borne  witness  that  Leonardo's  pro- 
fession of  improved  powers  of  destruction 
was  no  empty  boast.  Living  on  the  debat- 
able ground  between  ancient  and  modem 
modes  of  warfare  —  between  the  catapult 
and  the  cannon  —  he  gave  new  forms  and 
increased  forces  to  each.  Sketches  still 
remain  which  show  that  the  greater  de- 
structiveness  and  further  range  of  what 
we  now  know  as  the  mitrailleuse^  and 
conical  projectiles,  were  anticipated  in  his 
brain.  Nay,  even  the  use  of  steam  as 
applied  to  a  monstrous  form  of  cannon, 
finds  its  place  as  a  seed  dropped  by  a  mind 
which  stands  like  one  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  towards  whom  all  main  lines  of 
modern  knowledge  —  astronomy,  geolo- 
gy, chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  history, 
and  even  botany,  converge.  And  yet  a 
mind,  in  curious  respects,  not  discon- 
nected with  its  own  period  ;  attracted  at 
one  time,  doubtless  in  youth,  by  the 
chimera  of  perpetual  motion,  flying  men, 
aerial  chariots,  winged  ships ;  ideas, 
with  others  not  less  baseless,  which  sur- 
vive in  his  writings,  and  with  them  his 
own  recognition  of  their  absurdity,  being 
marked  here  and  there  with  a  margin^ 
or  **/f<7«  I  desso?^  And  yet  not 
abandoned  till,  pursuing  his  own  exi>eri- 
mental  system,  he  had  sifted  the  more 
from  the  less  practical  plan ;  as  in  the 
construction  of  a  flying-machine,  in  which 
he  had  fixed  on  the  wing  of  the  bat  as 
better  fitted  for  imitation  than  that  of  the 
bird. 

True  also  to  himself  in  the  things  he 
-forebore  to  look  into.  No  sign  in  these 
great  repertories  of  original  thought  of 
any  interest  in  metaphysics,  theology,  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen.  Like 
Galileo  after  him,  following  no  fruitless 
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inquiry  into  first  causes  ;  seeking  noth- 
ing that  he  might  not  hope  to  prove. 
•*  What  is  that,"  he  says,  "  that  does  not 
give  itself  to  human  comprehension,  and, 
if  it  did,  would  not  exist  ?  It  is  the  In- 
finite, which,  if  it  could  so  give  itself, 
would  be  done  and  ended."  No  sign 
cither,  as  far  as  these  repertories  have 
been  explored,  of  any  interest  in  the 
world  then  around  him.  Columbus  was 
only  ten  years  older  than  he  —  Savo- 
narola exactly  hl^  own  age.  States  were 
falling  —  foes  were  invading;  but  to 
judge  from  these  records  sucn  men  and 
such  facts  existed  not.  Even  the  great 
painters  contemporary  with  him  have 
left  no  mark  in  these  writings,  as  far  as 
hitherto  known,  unless  in  the  hints  we 
have  indicated.  Nor  is  there  the  slight- 
est appearance  that  the  higher  demands 
of  our  nature  were  even  repressed  in 
him.  No  enthusiasm  is  seen  to  warp  his 
judgment  —  no  dreams  of  philanthropy  to 
swell  and  agitate  his  heart  —  no  love  of 
woman  to  kindle  unrest.  Ever  seeking 
to  solve  all  mechanical  problems,  he  was 
neutral  in  presence  of  all  moral  truths. 
With  intellect  thus  predominant,  passion, 
impetuosiyr,  and  imprudence  were  for- 
eign to  him.  Words  dropped  here  and 
there  further  show  the  inner  man.  "  Flee 
from  storms."  The  painter  should  be 
solitary  —  if  thou  art  alone  thou  art  all 
thine  own."  "  Patience  against  injustice 
is  as  a  garment  against  the  cold  ;  if  the 
cold  increases  put  on  additional  gar- 
ments." Such  discretion  as  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  altogether  shielded 
him  from  the  suspicions  of  the  Church, 
though  possibly  from  the  wiles  of  the  fe- 
male sex  ;  for  the  paltry  mind  of  Vasari 
imputes  to  him  "  ideas  so  heretical,  that 
he  did  not  conform  to  any  religion, 
thinking  it  peradventure  far  better  to  be 
a  philosopher  than  a  Christian."  This 
passage,  however,  was  withdrawn  after 
the  first  edition.  Leonardo,  also,  in  his 
"  Trattato'"  speaks  of  himself  as  charged 
with  two  great  offences— working  at 
my  art  on  feast-days,  and  investigating 
the  works  of  God,"  and  gives  the  clue  to 
his  accusers  "  Farisei,  cid  vuol  dir  santi 
FratiP  One  sentence  also  implies  that 
he  had  been  imprisoned  :  —  "  When  I 
made  the  Lord  God  an  Infant,  you  im- 
prisoned me."  Let  us  pause  a  moment 
to  recall  the  multiplied  facets  of  this  bril- 
liant genius ;  receiving  and  giving  light 
in  all  directions  —  surpassing  in  art,  and 
yet,  relatively,  less  artist  than  physiolo- 
gist, engineer,  mathematician.  Or  rather, 
chiefly  artist  to  the  generation  in  which 
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he  lived,  because  the  arts  were  the  only 
form  of  his  activity  then  generally  in  de- 
mand. The  skilled  labourer  in  every 
department.  Jhe  man  of  all  work  for  this 
world,  and  therefore  of  incomparably 
more  work  than  the  world  then  could 
use.  With  practical  purposes  in  all  his 
researches,  seeing,  observing,  noticing- 
everything— the  fall  of  the  wave  —  the 
motion  of  the  bird  —  the  duration  of  the 
echo  —  the  veins  of  the  leaf  —  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals  —  the  scintillations  of 
the  stars  —  the  conditions  of  the  moon  — 
the  connection  of  motion  with  heat  —  and 
these  last  two  in  terms  which  Nasmyth 
himself  might  have  employed.  And  in- 
venting every  thin^  ;  for,  in  happy  relief 
to  his  destructive  ingenuities,  his  pages 
teem  with  every  form  of  mercantile  and 
even  humblest  domestic  utility.  For  in- 
stance, designs  for  more  than  thirty  kinds 
of  mills  —  one  even  of  a  treadmill,  a  mar- 
vel of  perspective  and  beauty  of  line ; 
windlasses,  cranes,  machines  for  wire- 
drawing, plate-rolling,  file-cutting ;  saws, 
drills,  looms,  instruments  for  flattening 
and  dressing  cloth;  a  surgical  probe  — 
a  universal  joint  —  a  spring  to  close 
doors  —  cowls  for  smoky  chimneys  —  the 
artist's  so-called  camp-stool  —  a  roasting- 
jack  (still  in  use  in  Italy)  moved  by  the 
draught  of  hot  air ;  and  finally,  last  but  not 
least,  among  the  many  things  moved  by 
wheels,  the  common  wheelbarrow.  Prac- 
tical, too,  in  all  things,  even  in  such 
schemes  as  that  of  lifting  the  Baptistery 
of  Florence  on  to  a  higher  level,  or  mov- 
ing mountains  from  one  plain  to  another, 
which,  if  feasible  at  all,  could  only  be  by 
such  means  as  he  suggests.  A  man,  ap- 
pointed not  so  much  to  work  in  his  own 
person  as  to  be  the  universal  supplier 
and  prompter  of  work  for  the  intellectual 
and  brute  forces  of  others  ;  who  called 
himself  humbly  "the  disciple  of  prac- 
tice ;  "  but  whom  we  may  rather  denomi- 
nate as  the  priest  and  prophet  of  the  laws 
and  forces  of  nature. 

Still,  we  linger  over  the  course  and 
character  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  with  an 
absence  of  satisfaction  painful  to  our- 
selves. Much  of  that  which  we  feel  to 
be  wanting  must  be  laid  to  the  period 
to  which  he  belonged.  Who  shall  say 
how  far  every  man  participates  in  the 
good  or  evil  in  which  he  is  appointed  to 
move  and  live  and  have  his  being  ? 
Where  independence  of  bearing  and  self- 
respect  were  looked  upon,  as  in  Michael 
Angelo,  as  surliness  and  crotchets  ;  where 
he  was  most  successful  in  life  who  could 
carry  the  darkest  designs  under  the  most 
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friendly  aspect  and  manner ;  and  he 
alone  safe  who  refused  (while  pretending 
it)  credence  to  the  most  cordial  assur- 
ances ;  where  treachery  and  intrigue 
were  the  accepted  statesrfianship  of  the 
great,  and  flattery  and  insincerity  the 
current  coin  of  their  subjects  —  in  such 
a  state  of  manners  and  morals  those  few 
who  could  rise  above  the  social  standard 
had  a  twofold  battle  to  fight  —  the  one 
with  themselves  common  to  all  men  — 
the  other  with  the  weight  of  the  custom 
around  them.  Such  a  warrior,  it  may 
be  safely  averred,  Leonardo  was  not. 
He  took  things  as  he  found  them  ;  nei- 
ther lamenting  (like  Michael  Angelo)  that 
they  were  no  better,  nor  caring  to  reform 
them.  His  transcendent  genius  was  also 
of  that  kind  which  brinj^s  most  tempta- 
tion to  its  possessor.  The  man  of  shin- 
ing gifts,  as  distinguished  from  the  man 
of  great  qualities,  has  always  a  sphere, 
and  is  always  in  request,  for  he  amuses, 
even  instructs  —  never,  even  tacitly,  re- 
proves. '  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  contrast  between  this  unceasingly 
working  and  thinking  being,  and  the 
cowardly,  heartless,  and  ignorant  traitor 
and  usurper,  whose  company  flattered, 
and  whose  patronage  alternately  fed  and 
starved  him.  The  court  of  Ludovico 
Sforza  was  one  of  the  most  profligate 
and  empty  that  existed  even  at  a  time 
when  a  Borgia  occupied  the  papal  throne : 
Leonardo  was  in  both  respects  evidently 
the  reverse.  Even  Vasari,  who  defamed 
Raphael,  has  no  vicious  gossip  to  tell  of 
him ;  yet  he  contentedly  breathed  an 
atmosphere  as  uncongenial  as  unworthy 
of  him.  It  must  be  taken  into  account 
that  he  was  the  first  painter  who  lived  in 
social  equality  with  the  great  of  the  land, 
and  for  those  who  would  live  with  them 
then  on  any  terms,  the  debasing  courtier 
element  was  inevitable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  a  tyrant  like  Ludovico 
il  Moro  surrounded  himself  with  men  of 
reputation  for  learning  and  arts  has  re- 
ceived, as  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  far 
too  favourable  an  interpretation.  Such 
environment,  which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered a  pure  tribute  to  genius,  was  then 
rather  a  politic  but  contemptible  device 
which  answered  many  purposes ;  the 
amusement  of  the  hour,  the  diversion  of 
scrutinizing  eyes,  and  the  sure  falsifica- 
tion of  history. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  what  we  feel  to 
be  defective  in  Leonardo  must  inexora- 
bly be  laid  to  himself.  For  no  less 
strange  and  rare  than  the  range  of  his 
intellectual  gifts  were  the  extremes  ob- 


vious in  his  character.  In  his  art  he 
reaches  trom  the  subtlest  and  sweetest 
beauty  to  the  most  unnatural  and  hideous 
deformity  ;  in  his  writings  from  the 
grandest  generalities  to  the  most  puerile 
particulars ;  in  his  daily  habits  from  the 
j  profoundest  studies  and  application  to 
,  (we  are  assured)  the  vainest  extravagance 
j  and  ostentation  ;  from  the  clearest  meth- 
ods of  reasoning  and  closest  accuracy  of 
observation  as  regards  cause  and  effect, 
I  to  all  the  sure  consequences  of  reckless 
expenditure,  disorder,  and  social  degra- 
dation—  debts,  fawnings,  unpaid  salary, 
and  humiliating  beggings,  even  for 
clothes;  in  his  life  from  the  illustrious 
philosopher  who  commands  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  enlightened  ages, 
to  the  hireling  who  knew  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  patriot,  who  shifted  with 
every  wind  of  fortune,  executed  chefs- 
d'otuvre  or  invented  toys,  equally  to  flat- 
ter the  French  invader  or  the  Milanese 
usurper ;  placed  himself,  like  the  merce- 
nary troops  of  the  time,  at  the  disposal 
of  whomsoever  happened  to  be  in  power, 
no  matter  how  obtained  ;  and  principally 
served  two  of  the  most  iniquitous  princes 
of  the  age,  Ludovico  Sforza  and  Caesar 
Borgia. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  these 
habits  of  self-accommodation  to  succes- 
sive rulers  exceeded  even  the  latitude  then 
allowed.  However  elastic  the  bonds  of 
allegiance,  the  great  master  changed 
sides  too  often.  He  had  looked  on  indif- 
ferent at  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of 
Milan,  on  the  misery  of  the  young  Gian 
Galeazzo  and  his  wife,  and  must  be  be- 
lieved to  have  ignored  the  suspected  dark 
sequel  to  that  story.  He  had  shown  no 
reluctance  to  aid  Ludovico  in  welcoming 
over  the  Alps  those  packs  of  French 
wolves  under  Charles  VIII.  who  first  over- 
ran the  faif  plains  of  Italy.  On  the  fall 
of  Ludovico,  caught  in  the  toils  he  had 
spread  for  others,  he  had  built  triumphal 
arches  for  the  entry  of  Louis  XII.;  and 
on  Louis*  discomfiture  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  young  Maximilian,  son  of 
Ludovico,  in  15 1 2,  Leonardo  had  dis- 
posed himself  to  renew  his  relations  with 
the  Sforza  family.  It  appears  that  on  this 
occasion  the  court  of  Milan  became,  to 
use  a  familiar  phrase,  too  hot  for  him, 
when,  following  his  favourite  maxim, 
"  Flee  from  storms,"  he  removed  to 
Florence.  There,  having  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  pusillanimous  Julian 
de'  Medici  —  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent—  he  accompanied  that  prince 
to  Rome  for  the  consecration  of  his 
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brother  Giovanni  as  Leo  X.,  in  15 13. 
But  here  a  cold  reception  is  said  to  have 
mortified  him.    The  pope,  it  is  true, 
commissioned  him  to  paint  a  picture  —  a 
task  we  may  safely  aver  then  become 
impossible  to  him.    Instead  of  coippos- 
ing  a  design,  he  set  to  work  with  prepar- 
atory measures,  and  begjan  to  experi- 
mentalize on  the  distillation  of  fixed  oils 
from  certain  plants  —  which  led  to  the 
reputed    saying   on  the    pope's  part, 
**  Alas  1  this  man  is  thinking  of  the  end 
before  he  has  made  a  beginning."  Nor 
did  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael,  both  en- 
gaged on  great  works,  show  any  disposi- 
tion to  enlist  his  co-operation.    It  was 
extremely  improbable,  if  they  knew  any- 
thing of  his  fastidious  and  dilatory  habits 
\n  art,  that  they  should  do  so ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  so-called  rivalry 
between  Michael  Angelo  and  himself  had 
anything  to  do  with,the  matter,  or  wheth- 
er that  rivalry  ever  existed  at  all.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  Leonardo  never  ap- 
proached each  other's  orbits  except  in 
the  decoration  of  the  great  council  hall 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.    And  in  that 
instance  the  supposed  rivalry  of  exhibi- 
tion has  been  much  exaggerated  ;  for  the 
cartoons  were  not  seen  by  the  public 
simultaneously  ;  Leonardo's  having  been 
exhibited  in  1504,  and  Michael  Angelo's 
not  till  1506.    Far  more  probable  is  it,  as 
surmised  by  M.  Clement,  that  the  man 
who  had  no  passions  and  no  opinions  but 
those  which  suited  his  interest,  and  who 
had  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  protijri  for 
those  who  coveted  specimens  of  his  art, 
began  to  be  regarded  with  less  interest, 
anS  was  peculiarly  antipathetic  to  the 
very  opposite  nature  of  the  impetuous 
Buonarroti.    At  all  events,  the  residence 
in  Rome  was  short,  and  Leonardo  is 
found  again  in  Milan,  where  a  fresh  turn 
of  the  wheel  had  taken  place,  erecting 
arches  for  the  last  new-comer,  Francis  I., 
for  whom  his  automaton  lion,  who  walked 
into  the  king's  presence  and  opened  his 
breast  filled  with  French  lilies,  was  es- 
peciallv  contrived.    From  this  time  he 
remained  true  to  the  French  service: 
openly  showed  himself  in  the  suite  of 
Francis  at  Bologna  on  the  meeting  be- 
tween that  monarch  and  the  pope,  and 
revenged  himself  for  all  supposed  slights 
by  caricaturing  the  papal  courtiers.  Fi- 
nally, as  we  all  know,  he  removed  alto- 
gether on  to  French  soil,  and  died  at  the 
Chateau  of  Cloux  at  Amboise  in  1519, 
having  accepted  salary  and  protection 
from  the  French  king,  and  rendered  him 
no  single  work  in  return.   Truly  has  it 
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been  said,  "  The  spirit  of  that  time  was  a 
menial  spirit,"  and  not  even  such  a  mind 
'  as  that  of  Leonardo  was  exempt  from  its 
influence.    For,  however  marvellous  the 
height  at  which  his  intellect  soared  above 
the  age,  the  same  superiority  is  not  up- 
held in  his  life.    Nothing  Is  more  true 
I  than  that  his  conscience  as  artist  and 
{  natural  philosopher  was  incontentabiU  — 
in  art  even  a  hindrance  to  his  activity  — 
but  his  reputation  would  stand  higher 
had  it  been  equally  fastidious  as  a  man.* 

[    •  Under  the  sensational  title  of  "The  Death-bed  of 
j  Leonardo,"  an  account  is  given  by  Mrs.  Heaton, 
1  quoted  from  M.  Ars&ne  Houssaye's  work,  which  at- 
,  tempts  to  revive  the  exploded  tale  of  the  great  painter's 
death    on  a  royal  breast."    We  fall  in  these  times,  or 
perhaps  in  this  country,  to  appreciate  the  object  of  this 
attempt.    A  story  is  told  by  Condivi  of  Julius  III.  who 
promised  Michael  Angelo  the  post-mortem  compliment 
of  embalmins  his  body,  and  preserving  it  in  the  pon- 
tifical private  apartments :  we  know  also  that  the  fore- 
finger of  Galileo's  right  hand  was  detached  from  his 
;  remains,  on  their  removal  in  1737,  and  preserved  by 
,  one  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany.   The  tiroes,  how- 
i  ever,  are  over  when  such  condescensions  towards  the 
j  dying  and  the  dead  can  be  construed  into  any  real 
tribute  to  the  claims  of  genius,  or  any  compensation  for 
,  its  wrongs.   On  the  other  hand,  the  reported  success- 
,  ful  .^earch  for  the  body  of  Leonardo  by  the  Comte  de 
,  Paris,  at  the  Chiteau  of  Clos-Luci,  as  it  is  now  called, 
•  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  manly  and  intelligent  homage 
to  a  great  name. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazinab 
MISS  ANGEL. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  ARMENIAN  CONVENT. 

The  little  room  looked  very  empty  and 
deserted  without  Angelica.  The  two 
men  worked  on  in  silence.  Miss  Angel 
was  away  among  her  grand  acquaint- 
ances. "  Perhaps  she  might  come  home 
presently,  absorbed,  preoccupied  as 
usual ;  she  might  not  even  like  to*  find 
him  there,"  thought  poor  Antonio  bit- 
terly. 

Presently  he  raised  his  head,  and, 
starting  from  his  seat,  ran  down  the  nar- 
row stairs.  Old  John  Joseph  was  ham- 
mering, and  had  heard  nothing,  but  An- 
tonio had  caught  the  plash  of  the  oars 
and  the  echo  of  Angelica's  voice.  The 
boat  came  up  the  steps,  and  particles  of 
streaming  moonlight  seemed  to  glisten 
under  Angelas  feet  as  she  came  from  the 
boat,  carefully  assisted  by  M.  de  Horn 
in  his  Hamlet-like  garb. 

Then  the  boat  slid  off  once  more  with 
many  gentle  good-nights  and  cautions 
from  the  lady  glistening  and  glittering  ia 
the  shadowy  seat. 
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"  Tell  your  father  I  will  hear  of  no  de- 
nial, my  sweet  Angel,"  said  the  lady; 
**  you  must  positively  bring  me  his  con- 
sent to-morrow.  Good-night,  my  dear- 
est creature."  Then  the  count's  "good- 
night, madam,"  in  a  deep  voice  that 
seemed  to  echo  into  the  night.  The  oars 
dropped  slowly  into  the  water,  and  Anto- 
nio and  Angelica  stood  for  a  moment 
silent  and  alone. 

"  What  did  she  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  sus- 
piciouslv. 

Angelica's  heart  was  very  full.  Cross 
as  Antonio  was  at  times,  she  trusted  him 
sincerely.  She  seized  his  hand  and 
cried,  "  Oh,  Antonio,  advise  me  ;  I  know 
so  little.  You  know  these  dear  and  noble 
people.  Yes,  they  are  good  and  gener- 
ous, are  they  not  ?  Thfey  will  be  true 
friends,  will  they  not  ?  You  were  not  in 
earnest,  were  you,  when  you  warned  me 
against  them  ?  Tell  me.  Shall  I  go  .to 
England,  Antonio?  The  ambassadress 
will  take  me  there  with  her  —  will  estab- 
lish me  there,  and  introduce  me  to  her 
friends.  The  people  here  love  art. 
They  praise  me,  they  are  good  to  me; 
but  money  is  hard  to  win,  and  my  father 
and  I  can  hardly  live  by  our  talents.  In 
England,  so  they  tell  me,  I  should  earn 
enough  for  him,  for  myself,  for  all  our 
wants.  Look,"  and  she  opened  her  hand, 
and  some  gold  glistened  in  the  moon- 
light ;  "  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  I  have 
earned  this  week.  It  is  more  than  I  re- 
ceived from  the  cardinal  bishop  himself. 
Antonio,  you  must  come  too.  We  will 
all  go  to  England  and  erbw  rich,  and  then 
return  to  our  beloved  Italy  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  labour." 

"  You  will  never  come  back  if  you  once 

fo  there,"  said  Antonio,  and  he  held  her 
and,  in  which  the  gold  still  lay  shining, 
and  with  his  long  fingers  folded  hers 
over  upon  it  **  DonH  let  me  see  it,"  he 
said,  with  some  sudden  spasm  ;  "  they 
have  bought  vou.  It  is  your  life,  and 
vour  soul,  and  your  art  that  you  are  sell- 
ing. You  give  up  your  friends,  your 
tranquil  life,  to  seek  all  this  excitement, 
and  vanity,  and  folly.  Go,  Angelica. 
You  women  are  all  alike  ;  you  cannot  live 
without  admiration,  and  lies,  and  flat- 
terv."  He  was  trembling  with  emotion 
and  his  tone  was  full  of  reproach. 

"  Oh,  Antonio  !  "  said  Angelica,  with 
her  gentle  voice  stopping  his  angry  burst. 
She  was  so  sweet  and  innocently  trustful 
that  night  that  he  could  not  go  on  ;  it 
was  only  when  she  resented  his  scoldings 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  continue  them. 


There  was  a  moment's  silence  between 
them  ;  he  still  held  her  hand. 

**You  are  right  to  distrust  me/*  he 
said,  suddenly  letting  it  falL  "  I  am  a 
bad  adviser,  Angelica.  I  am  jealoas  of 
your  success.  Yes  !  I  am  jealous.  I  do 
wish  you  to  stay  here  —  obscure,  un- 
spoilea,  unfiattered  ;  dressed  not  as  yoo 
are  now  in  that  woman's  silks  and  satios, 
but  in  your  shabby  gown,  of  which  each 
darn  is  dear  to  me  and  honourable  to  yoa 
who  wear  it.  I  would  keep  you  if  I 
could,"  he  said,  with  a  harsh  voice,  that 
suddenly  failed  and  broke.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  Angelica  understood 
him  in  the  least.  "You  talk  so  straoge* 
ly,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  you  will  never 
make  me  believe  that  you  are  jealous  of 
your  poor  little  friend.  If  you  had  had 
all  my  advantages,  all  the  teaching, 
and  ..." 

Antonio  began  to  laugh.  "We  shall 
never  agree  about  art,"  he  said.  **  Come, 
your  father  is  expecting  you  ;  come  and 
tell  him  your  news." 

Antonio's  heart  was  very  heavy  as  he 
followed  Angelica  across  the  moonlight 
terrace.  "  Oh,  Antonio,  what  will  my 
father  say  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  falteringly. 
Antonio  knew  only  too  well  what  had 
been  in  old  Kauffmann's  mind  all  along. 
Angelica  feared  to  tell  him  and  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  parting,  but  John 
Joseph  had  hoped  from  the  first  that 
some  such  scheme  might  be  suggested. 
What  was  the  pain  of  temporary  parting, 
compared  to  such  a  prospect  for  his 
daughter  ?  The  old  man  gave  his  ready 
consent.  Angelica  was  to  travel  to  Eng- 
land in  the  ambassador's  train,  in  com*> 
fort,  honour,  and  doubtless  without 
expense.  It  would  be  folly  to  refuse  so 
good  an  offer. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Angelica  cheer- 
fully, but  great  bitter  tears  were  gather- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  they  glittered  in  the 
moonlight. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  her  stay  at 
Venice,  and  Antonio  had  brought  a  boat 
to  row  them  once  more  out  towards  the 
Lido.  It  was  not  a  gondola,  but  a  com- 
mon rowing-boat,  belonging  to  a  fisher- 
man, a  friend  of  his.  They  were  very 
sad,  but  very  happy  somehow. 

The  boat  travelled  slowly.  Old  Kauff- 
mann  and  his  daughter  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  low  seat ;  she  had  clasped  his 
arm  with  her  hand. 

"Papa,  you  will  come  —  you  will  not 
delay  ?  "  she  said. 
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"  No,  child,  I  will  not  delay,"  he  an- 
swered ;  but  in  his  heart  the  wily  old 
painter  thought  that  Angelica,  living 
under  the  care  of  those  grand  signori, 
would  meet  with  more  consideration  and 
esteem  than  in  his  modest  home.  He 
would  not  hurry  —  he  would  take  his 
time.  His  business  called  him  to  Coire, 
to  Morbegno.  It  was  for  her  good,  and 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifice  ;  but 
it  was  hard  to  make.  He  felt  that  he 
was  a  man  who  did  not  shrink  from  pain 
when  it  was  for  her  benefit,  and  be 
sighed. 

**  Father,  why  do  you  sigh  ? "  said 
Angelica  ;  "you  have  some  plan  that  you 
keep  from  me  —  some  wicked  scheme; 
confess,"  —  and  the  reproachful  blue 
eyes  looked  into  his. 

"No,  my  child,"  said  John  Joseph, 
very  gently.  "  Antonio  will  tell  you  that 
I  have  no  hidden  scheme.  He  is  coming 
when  I  come.  We  have  quite  settled  to 
travel  together,"  —  and  he  patted  her 
hand. 

"  Yes,  I  am  coming,"  said  Antonio 
from  his  oars. 

Sometimes  water  and  sky  and  light 
and  soul  meet  in  one  happy  climax.  So 
it  seemed  to  these  people  that  lovely 
autumn  evening.  The  convent  stands 
upon  an  island,  and  they  reach  it  as  the 
sun  is  setting  crimson  over  the  hills  of 
Istria;  wide  stretches  the  lagoon,  wide 
stretches  the  evening;  the  great  flame- 
like lines  of  the  two  horizons  meet  in 
some  new  and  wondrous  glory.  Antonio 
rowed  on  steadily,  the  island  comes  into 
sight,  and  the  convent  cupola,  and  they 
float  up  by  the  old  crimson  wall,  over 
which  some  dark  heads  are  watching  for 
the  boat,  and  some  great  red  pomegranate 
flowers  are  hanging  in  clusters. 

The  sunset  is  crimson  too,  and  so  are 
the  waters  which  toss  them  along  the 
steps,  where  an  Armenian  monk  is  stand- 
ing in  his  straight-cut  dress.  As  An- 
tonio rowed  up  another  boat  flashed  past 
with  its  gay  hangings  and  rowers,  a  voice 
cried  out  a  gay  "  Good-night  I " 

The  ambassadress,  her  little  daughter, 
Lady  Diana,  and  De  Horn  were  all  sitting 
under  the  awning  ;  De  Horn  bowed  low  ; 
Angelica  blushed,  and  waved  her  band 
in  answer  to  their  greetings. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  back  with  them  ?  " 
said  Antonio,  frowning.  "  You  are 
ashamed  of  my  fish-boat." 

"  Antonio,  you  are  absurd,"  said  An- 
gelica, justlv  provoked.  "  I  want  to  stay 
with  my  father  this  last  evening." 


It  was  a  strano^e  place  they  had  come 
to  in  the  midst  of  this  great  shining  plain 
of  sea  —  this  convent  standing  in  the 
garden.  The  evening  light  had  begun  to 
shine  upon  the  walls  and  the  cupola  and 
its  golden  cross.  Everything  here  seemed 
splendid  and  ascetic  somehow — crimson, 
and  silent  The  pupils  in  their  little 
olive  gowns  stood  about  the  walls  watch- 
ing the  sunset;  the  great  red  flowers 
growing  along  the  avenues,  balsams  and 
oleander-trees,  and  pomegranates  seemed 
gulping  in  the  light  as  it  flowed  trium- 
phant across  the  answering  floods.  The 
monks  came  out,  reserved,  dark-robed, 
quietly  contained,  and  waited  upon  the 
terrace.  Nature  flashed  sumptuous  and 
impulsive,  while  these  human  beings 
stood  watching  in  silence. 

The  prior  of  the  convent  advanced 
slowly,  followed  by  a  brother.  He  wore 
a  streaming  purple  stole  over  his  black 
robe  and  passed  on.  The  brother  who 
had  admitted  the  little  party  greeted 
Antonio  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  told 
him  his  designs  were  being  executed  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  community. 
Then  he  looked  at  Angelica  with  his 
peaceful  face,  neither  sunset  nor  sunrise 
reflections  were  in  it,  but  a  tranquil  even- 
ing calm. 

"  See  how  the  west  is  shining  through 
the  avenue,"  he  said.  "I  have  seen 
many  beautiful  sunsets  here  these  twenty 
years,"  and  he  raised  his  hand  and 
pointed  down  a  cypress-walk.  The  dark 
branches  seemed  to  smite  the  vast  seren- 
ity overhead. 

As  the  monk  spoke  in  his  quiet  voice, 
Angelica  looked  at  him  curiously  with 
her  blue  eyes.  They  had  come  out  upon 
one  of  the  shady  terraces.  She  was 
standing  by  a  great  tree  that  cast  some 
faint  aromatic  incense  from  its  many 
blossoms ;  her  hair  was  shining,  her 
white  gown  glowed  with  prismatic  col- 
ours. 

The  brother  stopped  for  a  minute,  rest- 
ing his  arms  on  the  wall. 

"  I  do  not  envy  your  Venice,"  he  said 
reflectively.  "  It  is  too  much  in  the 
world  ;  too  full  of  life,  noise,  and  dis- 
traction." 

Angelica  looked  at  him,  wondering  and 
sympathetic.    "I  think   I  understand 

your  feeling,"  sh&  said,  "  and  yet  " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Her 
eyes  must  have  finished  her  thought,  for 
the  brother  walked  on  a  little  way.  An- 
tonio answered  the  look. 

"  It  would  not  suit  you  to  stay  here, 
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Angelica,"  he  said.  "You  could  not 
bear  to  spend  your  life  peacefully,  watch- 
ing the  changes  from  the  terrace." 

"Would  it  suit  me.^  Antonio,  we  are 
not  all  made  alike ; "  and  she  looked 
hard  at  him,  trying  to  be  clear,  to  explain 
her  meaning. 

Then  she  suddenly  remembered  how 
the  day  was  burning  up,  the  last  day  of 
her  old  familiar  life.  Some  sudden  terror 
overwhelmed  her.  She  looked  at  her 
old  father,  and  could  have  cried,  but 
that  would  have  distressed  him,  and  she 
only  smiled  as  she  turned  to  him. 

"Just  now,  at  this  minute,"  she  said, 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  wait  and 
wait,  to  putoCE  to-morrow,  oh  I  for  so  long 
a  time  ;  but  if  I  lived  here  always,  one 
day  I  think  something  would  come  down 
like  a  cloud  and  hide  all  the  glory,  and  a 
voice  in  my  heart  would  cry  out  with  re- 
proach, *  Angelica,  for  shame  I  go  forth  ! 
why  have  you  missed  your  vocation  ? ' 
I  must  take  courage,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh,  and  she  walked  away  from  them  for 
a  little  way.  Old  John  Joseph  looked 
over  the  wall  into  the  water.  Antonio 
could  hear  his  low  sobs  ;  but  it  was  An- 
gelica he  followed  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. 

"Dear  Angelica,  don't  be  unhappy," 
he  said,  kindly;  ")'ou  are  quite  right; 
you  have  decided  wisely.  You  must  for- 
give me  for  having  troubled  you.  It  was 
but  prejudice  and  jealousy  of  those  fine 
people  —  unworthy  of  me  and  of  you.  I 
daresay  they  are  better  than  I  think 
them.  Trust  me,"  he  said,  and  his 
thin  face  gathered  some  colour,  and  his 
pale  looks  flashed  into  earnestness.  "  I 
will  take  care  of  your  father ;  and  when 
I  am  with  him  you  know  that  he  has  a 
son." 

"  I  do  know  it,  Antonio,"  said  Angel- 
ica, gratefully  ;  and  she  put  her  hand  into 
his. 

They  rowed  home  very  quietly,  watch- 
ing a  suniptuous  panther-like  cloud  now  i 
floating  across  the  sun.  Nobody  spoke. 
The  ripples  and  gleams  of  the  lagoon 
grew  wider  and  more  serene,  reach- 
ing from  the  present  into  the  coming 
night.  .  .  . 

The  gods  seemed  to  be  there  invisible. 
Ariadne  herself  seemed  translated  into 
the  moment,  and  her  cn^wn  of  pale  stars 
began  to  shine  overhead. 

Before  they  reached  home,  a  great  red 
moon,  splendid  and  sorrowful,  the  last 
glory  of  that  loncf  day,  mounted  quietly 
&om  beyond  the  islands. 

Afterwards,  in  later   days,  Angelica 


used  to  look  back  to  these  old  times  with 
a  strange  half-mournful  longing. 

CHAPTER  vra. 

ARCADIA. 

Kauppmann  felt  that  his  grief  at  part- 
ing from  his  daughter  was  to  be  expressed 
by  no  vulgar  leave-taking,  but  by  a  sol- 
emn farewell  on  the  Piazza.  With  all  the 
company  looking  on  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  bless  Angelica,  and  to  burst  into 
tears  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  ambas- 
sador, and  amid  all  the  bustle  and  audi- 
ence which  belonged  to  the  state  of  the 
great  English  nobleman — gondolas  ar-* 
riving  at  the  starling-point,  couriers,  por- 
ters staggering  with  heavy  Iu;jgage,  in 
which  my  lady's  beautiful  clothes  were 
packed ;  my  lord  himself  swearinir,  if  the 
truth  must  be  confessed,  and  stamping 
about  in  a  pair  of  huge  boots  ;  Lady 
Diana  standing  a  little  apart,  with  a  book 
in  her  hand,  while  her  maid  and  her  man- 
servant scolded  and  superintended  the 
packing  of  her  carriage.  The  children 
were  come,  and  stood  in  a  shy  cluster  by 
their  governess,  with  travelling-hoods 
tied  under  their  chubby  f.ices. 

Every  one  and  everything  was  ready 
for  the  start  except  old  Kauffmann,  who 
had  not  yet  taken  leave,  and  her  lady- 
ship, who  was  late.  She  had  sent  word 
that  the  first  carriageful  should  start 
without  her,  but  this  my  lord  would  not 
hear  of. 

Angelica's  heart  was  heavy  enough 
now  that  the  moment  of  parting  was 
come.  She  made  the  best  of  it,  however, 
knowing  her  father's  susceptibility.  We 
shall  see  Verona,  father,  and  Genoa  and 
the  south  of  France ;  and  we  shall  stop 
at  Paris,"  she  said,  wistfully  looking  at 
the  loved  haggard  face.  "  We  will  go 
there  together  coming  back ;  and  tell 
Antonio  he  is  to  come  too.  Where  is 
Antonio  ?" 

I  "  Here  he  is,"  said  Zucchi,  stepping 
forward  from  behind. 

"  Ah,  my  child,  at  your  age  you  may 
well  have  hope,"  said  John  Joseph,  shak- 
ing his  head;  "but  at  mine,  who  shall 
say  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  " 

Angelica  turned  very  pale.  "Oh, 
father,  why  should  you  talk  so  sadly  ? 
Heaven  has  been  so  good  to  us  always," 
she  faltered.  "Together  or  apart,  dear- 
est dear,  it  is  the  same  Providence  that 
will  keep  us  that  has  given  to  me  my  kind 
father,  and  to  you  your  little  Angelica, 
who  loves  you  so."  She  clung  to  his  arm 
as  she  spoke.   At  that  moment  the  ainbas- 
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sadress  at  last  arrived  in  her  gondola, 
stately  and  collected,  chiefly  concerned 
for  the  comfort  of  a  small  dog  she  carried 
under  her  arm.  Everybody  uncovered, 
and  made  way  for  the  great  lady. 

*•  Here  is  my  faithful  muse  !  "  she  said, 
and  gaily  greeted  Angelica,  with  a  very 
unconcerned  nod  to  old  KaufEmann,  who 
immediately  stepped  up  to  her  with  tear- 
ful eyes  and  clasped  hands,  and  would 
have  gladly  made  a  long  and  moving 
speech  if  he  had  had  opportunity.  Lady 
W.  seemed  much  too  absorbed  to  listen. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  ambas- 
sador laid  his  hand  on  the  old  man*s 
shoulder,  and  said,  very  kindly,  "  My  lady 
will  have  good  care  of  your  daughter,  M. 
Kauffmann.  Don't  be  disturbed  about 
her."  And  then,  as  the  old  fellow  broke 
into  hysterical  grief,  he  added,  somewhat 
perplexed,  "  You  know,  if  you  repent  your 
consent,  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  keep 
her  even  now.*'  But  terrible  as  parting 
was,  not  to  part  would  have  been  a  still 
greater  misfortune,  and  old  Kauffmann, 
much  alarmed,  was  silent  immediately, 
and  tried  to  gulp  his  tears.  Antonio  felt 
very  angry  with  him,  but  forgave  him  for 
Angelica's  sake. 

"  Good-bye,  Angel,'*  he  ■  said,  cheer- 
fully ;  1  like  your  ambassador ;  he  has  a 
good  heart  —  and  don't  fear  for  the  old 
father." 

"Will  you  give  him  some  Marsala  wine 
for  his  dinner  ?  "  said  Angel,  with  quiver- 
ing lips. 

Then  somebody  signed  to  her  to  get 
into  a  carriage.  It  was  Lady  Diana's  ; 
two  more  maids,  and  the  younger  little 
girl  had  already  scrambled  in.  The  out- 
riders spurred  their  horses,  the  footmen 
sprang  on  to  the  steps,  and  the  whole 
procession  started  off  along  the  road  to 
Verona.  Angelica  eagerly  stretched 
from  the  window,  and  followed  her  father 
with  her  eyes,  as  Antonio  led  him  away  ; 
then  she  fell  back  into  her  corner. 

Lady  Diana  leaned  out  to  get  one  last 
view  of  the  wonderful  city.  As  she  did 
so  she  caught  sight  of  a  man's  pale  face, 
looking  after  them,  half-concealed  by  an 
archway.  It  was  Count  de  Horn.  Lady 
Diana  shot  a  suspicious  glance  at  Angel, 
who  was  quietly  rubbing  away  her  tears 
with  her  handkerchief.  For  nearly  a  mile 
they  neither  of  them  spoke.  Little  Char- 
lotte whispered  to  her  nurse.  The  wheels 
rolled  on  ;  the  tassels  and  handles  jin- 
gled and  jogged.  They  were  driving 
along  a  flat  plain  bounded  by  delicate 
hills.  Nobody  looked  at  them,  and  for  a  | 
long  way  Angelica  went  on  crying ;  but 


as  there  are  rainbows  in  the  air,  so  there 
are  rainbows  often  shining  after  tears. 
Angelica  cheered  up  in  a  little  while,  and 
tried  to  talk  to  her  companion. 

Lady  Diana  was,  however,  absorbed  in 
her  book,  which  had  just  come  out,  called 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

People  sometimes  live  together  for 
years  apart  in  peaceful  misunderstand- 
ing. It  is  those  who  are  on  the  border- 
lands of  feeling  who  generally  disagree. 

Angelica  and  Lady  Diana  had  enough 
of  sympathy  to  dislike  one  another  cor- 
dially. Lady  Diana  was  not  happy  with 
her  cousin's  wife,  and  the  mere  fact  of 
that  lady's  sudden  infatuation  for  the 
young  painter  had  set  the  poor  woman 
against  Angelica.  Lidy  W.  not  un- 
frequenlly  took  these  passing  fancies ; 
she  had  had  one  once  for  Diana  herself, 
but  that  was  when  she  first  married,  ten 
years  before,  when  Diana  was  a  girl  of 
seventeen.  They  neither  of  them  could 
bestow  what  the  other  wanted.  Judith 
wanted  admiration,  not  love  ;  poor  Diana 
wanted  love.  There  was  notliing  in  her 
to  be  admired,  she  sometimes  thought, 
with  a  sigh  ;  but  there  was  something  to 
be  loved,  she  used  to  feel  in  her  heart, 
although  little  by  little  even  that  some- 
thing seemed  drying  up  and  turning  to 
strange  bitterness  and  pain.  She  had  loved 
her  cousin  dearly.  She  had  given  her 
heart  to  the  children,  and  now  Judith  in 
a  hundred  ways  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
alienate  him  and  them  from  her.  Diana 
had  always  been  brought  up  with  her 
cousin.  She  was  tenderly  attached  to 
him,  had  been  used  to  him  all  her  life, 
and  she  might  have  lived  on  happily, 
trusting  in  his  friendship,  if  Lidy  W. 
would  have  allowed  her  to  do  so.  She 
was  not  an  unreasonable  woman,  and 
very  little  would  have  made  her  happy. 
Lady  W.  wanted  her  to  marry  Count 
de  Horn  —  anybody  who  happened  to 
strike  her  own  fancy  ;  but  Lady  Diana 
also  had  her  ideas,  and  was  not  to  be 
reasoned  out  of  them.  How  it  all  hap- 
pened that  she  marred  her  life  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  her  brusqrterie  fright- 
ened people.  Her  standard  was  cer- 
tainly a  high  one,  and  you  always  some- 
how felt  that  she  was  carrying  the  scales 
to  weigh  you  in. 

Miss  Angel  looked  at  her  as  she  sat 
engrossed  in  her  marble-covered  book. 
She  saw  a  stout,  pale-faced  person,  very 
much  over-dressed  (Lidyr  Diana  left  her 
cloihes  to  her  maid,  who  was  fond  of 
bright  colours).  She  was  plain,  uninter- 
esting, dull,  looking  older  than  she  really 
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was,  and  speaking  less  kindly  than  she 
really  felt.  One  thing  only  seemed  to 
draw  Angelica  to  her  —  a  curious,  inde- 
scribable sense  of  truthfulness  of  nature 
and  reliability  that  was  like  Antonio. 
Angeh'ca  felt  thankful  at  that  moment  to 
remember  that  he  was  with  her  father. 

Antonio  was  always  as  good  as  his 
word :  he  kept  with  old  Kau£Emann  all 
that  day,  and  only  left  him  cheered  and 
sitting  in  the  starlight  at  his  favourite 
wine-stall,  with  old  Fintucci  as  a  com- 
panion. Then  Antonio  went  away;  he 
had  work  to  do,  and  some  heaviness  of 
heart  to  shake  off,  and  he  longed  to  get 
away  and  be  alone. 

The  next  day  a  little  scrap  of  pencilled 
paper  came  back  by  one  of  the  returning 
couriers.  It  was  hastily  scrawled  over 
with  more  good-byes  and  messages  for 
Antonio.  He  read  them  with  a  half- 
sarcastic  smile.  She  wants  me  to  take 
care  of  her  father;  that  is  what  she 
means,"  he  thought ;  and  yet,  though  he 
doubted,  the  little  messages  were  a  com- 
fort to  him  —  she  was  kinder  absent,  on 
paper,  than  present  and  in' words. 

But  Antonio  was  morbid  where  Miss 
Angel  was  concerned.  He  used  to  con- 
trast her  fate  and  his  ;  he  was  only  some 
seven  years  older  in  years,  but  how  many 
in  feeling,  in  experience  —  a  long  illness 
and  shattered  nerves  had  stood  him  ten 
years*  experience.  His  hair  at  thirty 
was  as  grey  as  old  Kauffmann's ;  his 
hand  trembled  at  times  like  an  old  man's, 
and  his  temper  was  crabbed  and  uncon- 
trolled ;  he  had  no  part  in  life  but  that  of 
a  convenient  friend,  taken  up,  put  down, 
made  use  of.  It  made  him  furious  at 
times  to  think  of  it.  Poor  Antonio  would 
have  gladly  been  young,  handsome,  rich, 
splendid,  for  her  sake  ;  but  that  was  not 
possible. 

It  was,  however,  possible  to  love  her  — 
possible  :  it  was  impossible  not  to  do  so. 
With  all  her  faults,  her  childish  incon- 
siderateness,  her  curious  hallucinations 
about  herself,  and  her  absurd  vanity 
(which,  after  all,  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at),  Antonio  felt  he  could  not  but  love 
her.  He  was  much  the  prouder  of  the 
two,  much  the  more  revengeful,  much  the 
more  self-conscious,  if  the  truth  were 
known.  It  does  not  follow  because  a 
person  is  not  handsome,  or  particularly 
prosperous,  or  successful  in  his  affairs, 
that  he  is  to  experience  everv  self-deny- 
ing virtue.  Antonio*^  intellect  was  m 
many  respects  far  in  advance  of  his  pow- 
ers, and  of  Angelica  and  of  the  people  she 
lived  among :  he  was  constantly  chafed 


by  a  position  which  certainly  was  not 
equivalent  to  his  abilities.  He  did  not 
care  for  money  for  himself,  but  be  liked 
to  be  able  to  help  others,  and  his  want  of 
means  was  a  bitter  thorn  in  the  side  of  a 
generous  and  yet  orderly  man.  Although 
in  his  heart  he  felt  that  no  one  else  In  all 
the  world  could  love  her  as  he  would  have 
done,  yet  there  were  times  when  be  gladly 
would  have  forgotten  her  if  be  coakL 
Why  was  he  to  waste  his  good  affections 
upon  this  careless  and  light-hearted  girl  ? 
What  had  she  done  to  deserve  a  good 
man's  heart,  or  an  indifferent  man's  heart, 
for  the  matter  of  that  ?  You  need  not  be 
specially  good  to  suffer.  "  People  were 
what  they  happened  to  be,"  thought  An- 
tonio. He  had  no  intention  of  succumb- 
ing to  fate ;  he  had  plenty  of  courage, 
and  meant  to  make  the  very  best  he  cookl 
of  his  powers,  such  as  they  were ;  and 
if  he  rated  himself  highly,  it  was  because 
he  was  a  sensible  man,  and  knew  what 
was  in  him.  A  livelihood  was  to  be 
made,  and  he  had  determined  some  time 
before  that  England  was  the  place  to 
make  it  in.  He  had  English  friends  of 
his  own.  He  had  travelled  with  one  of 
them,  an  architect,  who  promised  him 
work  in  London  in  the  winter.  He 
should  see  Angelica  then.  Where  bad 
she  travelled  to,  now,  on  her  journey  ? 

The  lady  of  Antonio's  dreams  bad 
ascended  into  realms  undreampt-of  by 
struggling  mortals  trying  to  earn  tbeir 
daily  bread  from  day  to  day.  It  was  a 
curious  experience  for  the  painter-maiden 
to  find  herself  suddenly  one  of  an  impor- 
tant company,  travelling  with  relays  of 
horses,  with  servants  in  attendance,  put- 
ting up  in  the  best  rooms  of  the  inns 
along  the  road,  talking  and  hearing  talk 
of  lords,  and  palaces,  and  mansions  as  if 
they  were  things  of  course.  Here  were 
splendid  wax-lights  burning  on  her  dress- 
ing-tables, servants  at  her  call,  and  orders 
to  give  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  sim- 
ple life.  She  had  lived  with  great  people 
before.  When  she  had  been  painting 
the  cardinal  at  Como,  he  had  asked  her 
to  breakfast.  The  bishop  had  invited 
her  to  see  his  pictures,  but  there  had 
been  no  real  intimacy  as  now.  She 
might  have  felt  shy  but  for  the  ambassa- 
dress's charm  of  manner,  and  Angel  was 
too  simple  and  credulous  not  to  trust  her 
companions,  whoever  they  might  be,  and 
to  believe  in  all  they  told  her. 

The  ambassador  was  invariably  kind; 
the  little  girls  were  delightful.  If  only 
her  father  had  been  there,  Angelica 
would  have  had  nothing  to  wish  for. 
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The^  crossed  the  sun-gilt  and  bountiful 
country  where  the  lovely  garlands  were 
hangine  from  branch  to  branch.  Pan  sits 
in  a  field  piping  on  bis  two  reeds  to  the 
peasants.  White  oxen  come  up  to  listen. 
The  vines  are  heavy  with  brown  fruit,  the 
shadowed  chestnut-trees  burst  from  the 
valley,  those  mild  valleys  castle-crowned 
and  billowing  to  golden  forelands.  Some 
indescribable  balm,  and  strength,  and 
ease  of  heart  seems  to  belong  to  all  these 
lovely  modulations  of  form  and  colour. 
The  bridge  spanning  the  stream  leads  to 
the  town  below,  to  red  roofs,  vine  bowers, 
from  whence  the  people  are  looking  up. 
A  far-away  cottage-door  opens  wide,  a 
woman  comes  out,  and  flings  a  handful 
of  fruit  to  some  children.  .  .  . 

The  great  carriages  roll  on,  shaking 
and  jolting,  with  the  faces  at  the  win- 
dows. The  distant  shadows  and  hills 
enclose  the  golden  plains,  delicately  piled 
wreath  upon  wreath,  now  flying,  now  en- 
closing once  again.  Something  seems  to 
sing  a  Laus  Deo  :  "  Accept !  accept  I 
open  your  hearts ;  open  wide  your 
hearts  ! "  is  the  hymn  echoing  along  the 
way. 

Ladv  Diana,  who  had  let  her  book  fall, 
looked  round  ;  no  one  had  spoken,  it  was 
only  her  own  soul  that  had  cried  out. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached 
Verona,  and  came  to  a  great  busy  court- 
yard, full  of  hospitality  and  confusion. 
Angel  stepped  away  unnoticed,  and  went 
for  a  little  way  along  a  black  and  narrow 
street 

The  apertures  of  the  houses  were 
lighted,  curtains  swung  before  the  doors  ; 
the  citizens  were  gossiping  within  after 
their  day^s  work.  The  sky  was  black 
and  starless,  you  could  scarce  distinguish 
it  from  the  sloping  roofs.   Angel  did  not 

§o  far,  she  heard  clocks  striking  in  the 
arkness  overhead.  She  heard  the  river 
rushing  by  the  bridge.  She  felt  that  life 
bad  begun  in  earnest,  and  that  this 
strange  black  veil  of  darkness  hid  a  fu- 
ture of  which  she  could  form  no  concep- 
tion as  yet.  But  she  would  work  to 
please  her  father,  and  to  fulfil  the  mis- 
sion that  she  felt  was  hers,  and  to  earn 
money  for  them  both.  She  might  laugh 
as  others  did,  and  talk  and  seem  to  for- 
get, but  in  her  heart  she  did  not  forget 
that  it  was  her  aim  to  strive  for  beautiful 
and  noble  things,  to  teach  others  to  look 
up  at  a  high  ideal.  Antonio  should  see 
this  was  no  idle  fancy. 

A  sudden  tipsy  shout  from  one  of 
the  litde  drinking-houses  frightened  the 
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young  prophetess,  and  she  turned,  and 
ran  back  as  quickly  as  she  could. 

"How  flushed  you  look,  child,"  said 
Lady  W.,  as  Angelica  came  along  the 
gallery  where  she  was  standing  with  her 
children. 

Window  after  window  was  lighted  in 
honour  of  the  ambassador  and  his  suite. 
Most  of  them  opened  on  to  the  gallery, 
and  Lady  W.  was  waiting  whilst  her  at- 
tendants packed  and  made  ready. 

"  You  must  remember  that  you  belong 
to  us  now ;  you  must  not  run  oflE  alone," 
said  she,  gravely. 

"  Not  go  alone  I  "  said  Angelica  ;  "  I 
have  been  used  to  go  alone  all  my  life." 

"  You  are  a  person  of  consequence 
now,  child,"  said  Lady  W.,  smiling; 
"  you  must  pay  your  penalty." 
.  Next  morning  poor  Angelica  ventured 
no  farther  than  the  busy  courtyard  of 
the  inn,  although  she  longed  to  start  off 
and  see  the  place  of  which  she  had  heard 
so  much.  She  watched  the  people  com- 
ing and  going  along  the  galleries ;  the 
oleander-trees  in  flaming  rows.  The 
great  cathedral-bell  was  going.  A  storm 
was  brewing,  the  white  and  grey  clouds 
heaving  from  beyond  the  roots.  As  she 
stood  there  she  heard  a  tramping  along 
the  wooden  gallery ;  the  ambassador 
came  up  with  his  boots,  leading  lit- 
tle Judith  by  the  hand.  Perhaps  he 
read  Angelica's  wishes  in  her  eyes, 
for  he  asked  her  if  she  would  accom- 
pany them  in  their  morning's  walk,  and 
the  girl  gladly  accepted.  They  went  a 
little  way  through  the  streets,  between 
the  quaint  crowded  houses,  across  a  wide 
piazza,  towards  a  great  arched  gateway 
leading  from  the  busy  world  outside  into 
a  silent  cathedral.  My  lord  passed  in, 
first  taking  off  his  cocked  hat,  and  little 
Judith  tripped  beside  him.  Miss  Angel 
had  seen  many  carhedrals;  this  one 
seemed  to  her  to  be  an  afterthought  — 
an  echo  of  those  where  she  had  so  often 
knelt  bjr  her  father's  side. 

Looking  about,  they  passed  on  across 
the  marble  pavement  into  a  little  clois- 
tered court  that  lay  behinc^the  nave.  It 
led  to  the  baptistery.  In  this  little  court 
were  some  tombs  and  slabs  engraved 
with  coats-of-arms  and  inscriptions.  A 
priest  was  standing  thoughtfully  ab« 
sorbed  in  deciphering  one  of  these  flat 
gravestones.  He  looked  at  Angelica  as 
she  passed.  It  was  a  kind  and  troubled 
face  that  attracted  her  strangely,  and  she 
looked  down  from  his  face  to  the  inscrip- 
tion he  had  been  gazing  at 
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IN  PATIENCE  POSSESS  YE  YOUR  SOULS 

was  rudely  carved  on  the  marble  slab. 

"  Patience  ! "  cried  Angelica,  answer- 
ing her  own  thought ;  **  there  are  so 
many  things  better  than  patience." 

The  priest  looked  up  surprised.  "  Yes, 
but  when  other  things  have  failed,"  he 
said  in  a  despairing  sort  of  way,  "then 
patience  is  still  le(J  to  us." 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  little  Miss  Angel, 
impetuously ;  "  hope  for  something  must 
remain  while  there  is  life.  Patience  is 
only  death,  only  despair." 

Long  after  she  remembered  the  little 
scene  —  the  sad-faced  priest,  the  solemn 
text,  at  a  time  when  her  own  soul  seemed 
failing  for  fear.  But  even  then  An^el 
was  true  to  her  creed.  She  might  de- 
spair and  die,  or  live  and  strive  to  hope 
for  better  things  ;  but  simple  blind  sub- 
mission was  a  thought  unbearable  to  her, 
and  false  to  her  own  heart. 

When  Angel  came  back  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Lady  W.  did  not  seem 
to  approve  of  her  sight-seeing,  although 
this  time  she  had  not  again  gone  alone. 

"  If  you  had  come  to  me,  I  should  have 
taken  you  myself,"  said  her  patroness. 

The  journey  proceeded  in  beauty  and 
tranquillity.  The  weather  frowned  upon 
them  as  they  neared  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  long  rolling  breakers,  its  border- 
ing groves  and  hills.  The  olives  climb 
the  steep  acclivities,  and  from  their 
smoky  pyre  rise  white  villages,  like  flames 
bursting  from  the  summits.  They 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  a  little  place 
called  Bordighiera,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  sun  had  come  out  and  the  clouds 
had  disappeared;  a  sort  of  dimmed 
brightness  was  everywhere.  On  the  sea, 
on  the  village,  in  a  little  smiling  grove 
beyond  a  wall,  where  a  small  gate  swung 
upon  its  hinges.  Miss  Angel  went  up  an 
avenue  of  lemon  and  olives,  and  breathed 
the  sweet  morning  pastoral  silence. 
Close  at  hand  was  an  old  ivy-grown  well. 
She  sat  down,  resting  upon  the  margin. 
The  pretty  pensive  figure  itself  was  not 
unsuggestive,  looking  thoughtfully  down 
into  the  water.  Her  heart  beat  with 
hope,  with  a  sort  of  romantic  delight  and 
sweet  absurdity.  Some  peasants  passed  ; 
a  woman  carrying  a  load  of  leaves  and 
tendrils  of  vines,  and  driving  a  beautiful 
white  cow  with  long  arched  horns. 

Then  came  the  shepherd,  followed  by 
some  goats  trotting  with  tinkling  bells, 
and,  lastly,  two  little  children,  with  goat- 


skin coats ;  one  had  ber  bands  full  of 
unripe  olives. 

The  youngest  was  carrying  something 
held  carefully  against  its  little  breast. 
The  child  looked  up  with  two  wild  eyes 
at  the  pretty  lady  leaning  against  the  old 
iron  crank  of  tlie  well.  Something  in  her 
look  invited  his  confidence,  and  he  held 
up  a  little  dead  bird  as  he  passed. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
Angel  said,  kindly. 

"Wearegoin?  to  dig  a  grave,"  said 
the  child.  "  It  is  dead  !  "  and  the  little 
thing  walked  on  with  careful  steps. 

When  Mrs.  Angelica  Kaufifmann  sent 
her  picture  to  Maiden  Lane,  it  was  some- 
what pompously  entitled  "  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  in  Arcadia,  moralizing  at 
the  side  of  a  Sepulchre,  while  others  are 
dancing  in  the  distance ; "  but  it  was 
some  vague  remembrance  of  that  room- 
ing dream  which  first  suggested  it  to  her. 

She  is  not  the  only  dreamer  to  whom 
Arcadia  has  been  revealed.  Mightier 
dreams  than  hers  have  reached  that  mys- 
tic country. 

^*Auc/t  ich  in  Arkadien^'^  writes  Goethe 
as  a  motto  to  his  "  Italian  Journey."  "  jEV 
in  Arcadia  <ff»"  Sir  Joshua  has  painted 
on  a  tomb,  in  the  background  of  a  smil- 
ing picture. 

"What  can  this  mean?"  saj-s  Dr. 
Johnson,  looking  at  it;  "it  seems  very 
nonsensical.    *  I  am  in  Arcadia.* " 

"The  king  could  have  told  you,"  say^ 
the  painter;  "he  saw  it  yesterday,  and 
said  at  once,  *  Ay,  ay  I  Death  is  even  in 
Arcadia  I ' " 

After  all,  Arcadia  would  be  a  sorry, 
stagnant  sort  of  place  without  its  tomb- 
stones. There  is  so  much  in  life  which 
is  death.  The  progress  of  life  itself  is  a 
sort  of  death,  of  change,  of  absorption. 
There  is  death  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good, 
death  to  pain,  to  progress,  and  to  death 
itself ;  when  with  a  sudden  uplifting  of 
heart  in  the  fulness  of  time,  faith  and 
hope  seem  at  last  to  overflow  the  barriers 
that  divide  us, 

CHAPTER  DC. 
THE  "ANNUAL  REGISTER"  FOR  1766. 

To  read  of  the  times  when  Miss  Angel 
came  to  take  up  her  abode  among  us  is 
like  reading  the  description  of  a  sort  of 
stately  ballet  or  court  dance.  Good  man- 
ners had  to  be  performed  in  those  days 
with  deliberate  dignity.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  saluting  and  snufif-taking,  com- 
plimenting and  exclaiming;  people  ad- 
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vaDced  and  retreated  bowing  to  the 
ground  and  balancing  tbennselves  on 
their  high  heels. 

With  all  the  dignity  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  shouting  and  chatter- 
ing. There  are  runners  with  torches, 
splendid  footmen  in  green  and  golden- 
liveries  surrounding  my  lady's  chair. 

The  king  of  Denmark  is  entertained 
in  splendid  fashion.  The  Princess  of 
Brunswick  visits  England.  Cornelly 
lifi^hts  up  Soho  Square  with  wax  candles, 
while  highwaymen  hang  in  chains  upon 
the  gallows  in  distant  dark  country  roads. 
Our  young  King  George  is  a  bridegroom 
lately  crowned,  with  this  powdered  and 
lively  kingdom  to  rule,  and  Charlotte 
Kegina  to  help  him. 

There  are  great  big  coaches  in  the 
streets,  and  Mr.  Reynolds*  is  remarked 
upon  with  all  its  fine  panel;  but  Cecilia 
can  still  send  for  a  chair  when  she  wishes 
to  be  carried  to  Baker  Street ;  Vauxhall 
is  in  its  glory  and  lights  up  its  bowers. 
Dr.  Burney  gives  musical  parties.  The 
cards  fly  in  circling  packs  ;  the  powder- 
puffs  rise  in  clouds  ;  bubbles  burst.  The 
vast  company  journeys  on  its  way.  In 
and  out  of  society  golden  idols  are 
raised ;  some  fall  down  and  worship, 
others  burst  out  laughing.  Some  lie 
resting  in  their  tents,  others  are  weeping 
in  the  desert.  Pre-eminent  among  the 
throngs  one  mighty  shade  passes  on  its 
way.  Is  it  a  piliar  of  cloud  .sent  to  guide 
the  straggling  feet  of  the  weary  ?  From 
the  gloom  flash  rays  of  light,  of  human 
sympathy  not  unspoken.  How  many  of 
us  still  wandering  impatient  might  follow 
that  noble  hypochondriac,  nor  be  ashamed 
of  our  leader.  He  walks  along,  uncer- 
tain in  his  gait,  striking  alternate  lamp- 
posts, an  uncouth  figure  in  soiled  clothes, 
splendid-hearted,  with  generous  help  for 
more  than  one  unhappy  traveller  lying 
wounded  by  the  roadside.  Do  we  not 
read  how  noble  Johnson  stoops  and  raises 
the  prostrate  form  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  staggers  home  to  his  own  house  ?  He 
has  not  even  an  ass  to  help  him  to  bear 
the  burthen. 

The  first  time  that  Angelica  saw  him, 
she  was  in  her  dream  of  preoccupation 
and  happiness  and  excitement :  were  the 
thieves  about  her  even  then  ?  The  second 
time  she  was  alone  and  in  sorrow,  break- 
ing her  sad  heart  and  despairing.  Then 
came  to  her  the  shabby  feet  bringing 
good  tidings,  the  deep  and  truthful  voice 
speaking  strange  comfort,  the  kind  hands 
raising  her  and  giving  the  balm  of  hope 
renewed  to  her  bruised  soul 
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Sir  Joshua  might  assist  a  friend  in 
sorrow,  but  he  could  not  give  comfort, 
for  he  did  not  realize  as  Johnson  did  the 
depths  to  which  a  human  heart  may  sink, 
Meanwhile  Angelica  laujjhs  and  holds 
her  own.  Her  thieves,  if  thieves  they 
are,  are  well-mannered  ones :  they  pay 
her  compliments,  bring  her  tickets  and 
flowers,  invite  her  to  dance  and  to 
sing  and  to  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things, 
and  ask  to  have  their  portraits  taken  along 
with  their  betters.  How  was  she  to  know 
them  from  her  real  friends  ?  How  was 
she  to  believe  those  who  warned  her? 
Her  very  power  over  others  blinded  her 
to  their  faults,  she  could  make  people 
charming  and  kind  by  her  own  gaiety  of 
heart  and  outgoing  grace. 

She  had  not  seen  very  much  of  the 
worldly  world  as  yet.  Everything  was 
new  and  full  of  interest.  She  watched 
all  the  figures  go  by,  but  she  had  no  clue 
by  which  to  form  some  judgment,  and 
with  one  accord  Angelica's  complimen- 
tary contemporaries  united  to  dazzle  and 
to  blind  her.  If  you  had  heard  the  babble 
of  the  stream  as  it  passed  by  Angel's  not 
unwilling  ears,  the  compliments,  the  half- 
truths,  the  exaggerations,  you  would  have 
forgiven  her  for  believing  not  all  but  too 
much  of  what  she  heard.  Compliments 
were  as  much  part  of  the  manner  of  the 
time  as  the  snufi  and  the  powder-puffs. 

Miss  Burney's  diary  gives  one  a  speci- 
men of  the  good-natured  exaggeration. 

**  The  sweetest  book  I  "  cries  Mrs. 
Thrale  ;  "the  most  interesting  !  the  most 
engaging  I  oh,  it  beats  every  other 
book  1  '*  "  The  most  elegant  novel  I  ever 
read  in  my  life  I  such  a  style,"  says  Lady 
Saye  and  Sele.  Then  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns 
breaks  forth  in  a  higher  strain :  "  All 
creation  is  open  to*  the  authoress ;  no 
human  being  who  ever  began  that  book 
had  power  to  put  it  down."  Even  Miss 
Burney  in  her  usual  modest  confusion 
feels  that  this  is  almost  beyond  her 
deserts  ;  and  takes  refuge  with  the  old 
housekeeper  who  is  coming  to  the  door, 
and  exclaims  to  her  mistress,  **  Ah  I 
madam,  how  happy  are  you  to  have  Mi- 
nerva in  the  house." 

Angel  was  not  Minerva  only,  but  all 
the  heathen  divinities  combined  with  all 
Christian  graces,  a  sort  of  combination 
of  muses  and  virtues,  according  to  her 
admirers  ;  of  brilliant  talents,  of  frivolity 
and  heartless  flirtation,  according  to  her 
enemies.  And  Angelica  herself?  She 
never  thouglit  about  herself,  but  grate- 
fully accepted  kindness,  hoped,  loved, 
believed,  was  happy,  was  miserable,  with- 
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out  much  method,  innocent  and  unresent- 
ing.  Rossi  describes  Angelica  at  this 
time  as  not  very  tall  of  stature,  but  of 
slight  well-proportioned  figure ;  she  had 
a  dark  clear  complexion,  a  gracious  mouth, 
white  and  equal  teeth,  well-marked  fea- 
tures. Above  all,  he  says,  her  azure 
eyes,  so  placid  and  so  bright,  charmed 
you  with  an  expression  it  is  impossible 
to  write  ;  unless  you  had  known  her  you 
could  not  understand  bow  eloquent  were 
her  looks. 

"  II  Ranolds  "  painted  her,  continues 
old  Rossi,  and  Bartolozzi  engraved  the 
picture,  and  she  painted  herself  many 
times.  Sometimes  she  painted  herself 
happy  and  brilliant,  sometimes  old  and 
sad.  There  is  one  picture  in  the  dress 
of  her  country,  when  the  dimness  of  life 
and  its  troubles  had  passed  over  her 
path  :  it  is  all  there,  marked  upon  her 
face  in  sad  and  noble  lines  that  detract 
from  her  beauty. 

The  house  in  Charles  Street  stood  in  a 
little  park  or  garden,  which  had  been 
deserted  for  many  months ;  while  the 
house  was  closed,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  basking  in  brighter  horizons  than 
that  of  Berkeley  Square.  Lady  W.  had 
given  Angelica  two  little  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor.  The  larger  and  darker  was 
to  serve  as  a  bedroom ;  the  second, 
with  its  glass  doors  and  delicate  inlaid 
chimney,  was  to  be  her  working-place 
for  the  present.  As  soon  as  she  had 
made  her  way  in  the  London  world,  and 
had  earned  a  little  money  to  start  with, 
she  was  to  be  established  in  a  studio  of 
her  own ;  but  here  for  the  winter  An- 
gelica was  well  content  to  put  up  her 
canvases,  and  to  begin  work  the  very 
first  morning  after  her  arrival.  She  was 
not  particular,  and  she  could  contentedly 
settle  down  in  one  corner  or  another.  If 
this  one  had  been  a  little  larger  it  would 
have  suited  her  perfectly.  The  garden 
itself  was  green  and  neatly  kept.  Lord 
W.  had  a  turn  for  such  arrangements. 
There  was  a  sort  of  terrace  walk  that  ran 
round  the  house,  and  led  to  the  bench 
beneath  the  trees.  They  were  shady 
enough,  and  flourishing,  notwithstanding 
London  smoke.  Light  mists  ^nd  drifts 
from  the  square  passed  across  the  garden. 
Sometimes  bright  skies  lit  up  overhead, 
with  a  different  quiver,  indeed,  to  that 
thrill  of  azure  life  Angel  was  used  to,  but 
they  shone  as  English  skies  should  shine, 
veiled  only  by  rain-giving  clouds  and 
gentle  practical  mists. 


"  You  must  make  yourself  at  bome, 
child,"  said  Lady  W.  kindly,  as  she  took 
her  into  the  room.  "  Call  for  what  yoa 
want  —  Mrs.  Betty  will  attend  upon  yoo. 
You  can  receive  your  sitters  in  this  outer 
room.  Your  good  fairy,  you  see,  has 
planned  it  all.  Do  you  think  you  shall 
be  happy  here  ? she  said,  looking  at  her 
steadily. 

"  Yes,  indeed  ! "  said  Angelica,  taking 
her  hand,  and  kissing  it  gratefully. 

"I  think  you  are  a  good  creatare," 
said  Lady  W.,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
sigh.  "  I  know  not  why  I  should  think 
so.  I  have  been  disappointed  over  and 
over  again."  So  she  went  away,  leaving 
her  poor  little  proUgi  somewhat  per- 
plexed as  to  what  mysterious  fidelity  was 
expected  of  her.  I  don't  believe,  to  tell 
the  truth,  that  Lady  W.  knew  very  well 
herself ;  but,  as  other  people  before  her, 
she  wished  everybody  to  be  and  to  do 
what  she  desired  for  them,  and  when 
they,  naturally  enough,  went  their  own 
way,  she  considered  herself  deceived, 
and  disappointed,  and  ill-treated  by  fate. 
She  was  not  happy  with  all  her  posses- 
sions. Perhaps  for  great  and  small 
ladies  too  there  is  no  lesson  more  difiicalt 
to  learn  than  that  of  being  contented  and 
happy  with  the  happiness  and  interests 
that  happen  to  fall  to  each  lot.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  this  event  which  does 
not  belong  to  our  history,  that  friend 
who  does  not  need  our  regard  —  the 
interest  or  occupation  which  is  the  share 
of  somebody  else ;  but  our  own  talents, 
it  must  be  confessed,  we  often  gladly 
put  away  in  their  napkins.  Lady  W.  was 
a  mysterious  woman.  She  was  good- 
natured,  self-absorbed,  wanting  she  knew 
not  what.  She  took  to  people  with  great 
fervour  for  a  time,  then  perhaps  her 
expectations  grew  unreasonable,  and  her 
best  and  kindest  nature  being  wounded, 
her  selfish  and  colder  feelings  came  to 
add  to  the  confusion.  It  is  certainly  try- 
ing to  live  with  this  race  of  self-made 
demigods  and  goddesses. 

Angelica  found,  however,  that  Lady 
W.  meant  to  leave  her  very  free  to  lead 
her  own  life.  Her  breakfast  was  brought 
to  her  in  her  room.  Until  dinner,  which 
was  at  three,  she  had  her  time  absolutely 
to  herself,  and  the  sacrificial  rites  to 
vanity  were  only  performed  of  an  even- 
ing. 

It  is  certain  that  a  studio  has  a  charm 
of  its  own  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  account  for,  no  matter  how  shabby, 
how  bare  it  may  be ;  there  is  the  easd. 
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the  pare  light  shining  upon  it ;  there  is 
the  painter  reproducing  your  dream  or 
his. 

Angelica's  little  oval  studio  was  a  fit 
setting  to  her  inspirations.  Nymphs 
seemed  to  her  waiting  upon  the  terraces, 
heroes  were  crossing  the  paved  hall  or 
mounting  the  arched  staircase  outside 
that  led  to  Lady  W.'s  receiving-rooms ; 
and,  besides  these  visionary  interests, 
Angelica  was  not  insensible  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  actual  manipulation,  to  the 
friendly  mesmerism  of  her  brush  travel- 
ling across  the  canvas,  her  colours  lying 
on  the  palette,  to  the  actual  charm  of  her 
work,  its  tools,  and  practice. 

Perhaps  authors  may  have  the  same 
feeling  when  they  sit  down  to  a  convenient 
table  and  find  the  faithful  pen  that  has  so 
patiently  attended  their  flights  and  falls 
lying  ready  for  use. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THINKING. 

Endless  books  have  been  written 
about  the  laws  of  thought,  the  nature 
of  thought,  and  the  validity  of  thought. 
Physiologists  and  metaphysicians  have 
vied  with  one  another  to  tell  us  in  twenty 
different  ways  how  we  think,  and  why  we 
think,  and  what  good  our  thinking  may 
be  supposed  to  be  as  affording  us  any 
real  acquaintance  with  things  in  general 
outside  our  thinking-machme.  Thales 
affirmed  that  man  was  created  on  purpose 
to  think  (to  know  and  to  contemplate), 
and  Descartes  was  only  sure  that  he  ex- 
isted because  he  was  tolerably  satisfied 
that  he  thought  [Cogito,  ergo  sum).  One 
school  of  philosophers  tells  us  that 
thought  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain  (/>. 
that  thought  is  a  form  of  matter),  and  an- 
other that  it  is  purely  immaterial,  and  the 
only  reality  in  the  universe  —  />.  that 
matter  is  a  form  of  thought.  The  meek- 
est of  men  presume  to  think  —  this,  that, 
and  the  other  ;  and  the  proudest  distinc- 
tion of  the  modern  sage  is  to  be  a  "  think- 
er," especially  a  **  free  "  one.  But  with 
all  this  much  ado  about  thoueht,  it  has 
not  occurred  to  any  one,  so  Ur  as  I  am 
aware,  to  attempt  a  fair  review  of  what 
any  one  of  us  thinks  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  what  are  the  number 
of  separable  thoughts  which  on  an  aver- 
age pass  through  a  human  brain  in  a  day; 
and  what  may  be  their  nature  and  propor- 
tions in  the  shape  of  recollections,  reflec- 
tions, hopes,  contrivances,  fancies,  rea« 
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sonings,  and  so  on.  We  are  all  aware  that 
when  we  are  awake  a  perpetual  stream  of 
thoughts  goes  on  in  "  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  our  minds,"  sometimes  slow  and 
sluggish,  as  the  water  in  a  ditch ;  some- 
times bright,  rapid,  and  sparkling,  like  a 
mountain-brook  ;  and  now  and  then  mak- 
ing some  sudden,  happy  dash,  cataract- 
wise  over  an  obstacle.  We  are  also 
accustomed  to  speak  as  if  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  this  thinking  were  very 
respectable,  as  might  become  "beings  en- 
dowed with  the  lofty  faculty  of  thought ;  " 
and  we  always  tacitlv  assume  that  our 
thoughts  have' logical  beginnings,  mid- 
dles, and  endings  —  commence  with  prob- 
lems and  terminate  in  solutions  —  or  that 
we  evolve  out  of  our  consciousness  in- 
genious schemes  of  action,  or  elaborate 
pictures  of  hope  or  memory.  If  our 
books  of  mental  philosophy  ever  obtain 
a  place  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  the 
planet  Mars,  the  "general  reader"  of 
that  distant  world  will  inevitably  suppose 
that  on  our  little  Tellus  dwell  a  thousand 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  spend  their  existence  as  the  interloc- 
utors in  Plato's  dialogue  passed  their 
hours,  under  the  grip  of  the  dread  So- 
cratic  elenchus^  arguing,  sifting,  balan- 
cing, recollecting,  nard  at  work,  as  if 
under  the  ferule  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  real  truth  about  the  matter  seem* 
to  be  that,  instead  of  taking  this  kind  of 
mental  exercise  all  day  long,  and  every 
day,  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  ever  do 
anything  of  the  kind  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  that  the  great  bulk 
of  our  thoughts  proceed  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent way,  and  are  occupied  by  altogether 
less  exalted  matters  than  our  vanity  has 
induced  us  to  imagine.  The  normal  men- 
tal locomotion  of  even  well-educated  men 
and  women  (save  under  the  spur  of  ex- 
ceptional stimulus)  is  neither  the  flight  of 
an  eagle  in  the  sky,  nor  the  trot  of  a  norse 
upon  the  road,  but  may  better  be  com- 
pared to  the  lounge  of  a  truant  school- 
boy in  a  shady  lane,  now  dawdling  pen- 
sively, now  taking  a  hop-skip-and-jump, 
now  stopping  to  pick  blackberries,  and 
now  turning  to  right  or  left  to  catch  a 
butterfly,  climb  a  treej  or  make  dick- 
duck-and-drake  on  a  pond  ;  going  no- 
where in  particular,  and  only  once  in  a 
mile  or  so  proceeding  six  steps  in  succes- 
sion in  an  orderly  and  philosophical 
manner. 

It  is  far  beyond  the  ambition  of  the 
present  writer  to  attempt  to  supply  this 
large  lacune  in  mental  science,  and  to  set 
forth  the  truth*  of  the  matter  about  tho 
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actuil  thoughts  which  practically  (not 
theoretically)  are  wont  to  pass  through 
human  brains.  Some  few  observations 
on  the  subject,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
found  entertaining,  and  ought  certainly 
to  serve  to  mitigate  our  self-exaltation  on 
account  of  our  grand  mental  endow- 
ments, by  showing  how  rarely  and  und^r 
what  curious  variety  of  pressure  we  cm- 
ploy  them. 

The  first  familiar  remark  is,  that  every 
kind  of  thought  is  liable  to  be  coloured 
and  modified  in  all  manner  of  ways  by 
our  physical  condition  and  surroundings. 
We  are  not  steam  thinking-machines, 
working  evenly  at  all  times  at  the  same 
rate,  and  turning  out  the  same  sort  and 
quantity  of  work  in  the  same  given 
period,  but  rather  more  like  windmills, 
subject  to  every  breeze  and  whirling  our 
sails  at  one  time  with  great  impetus  and 
velocity,  and  at  another  standing  still,  be- 
calmed and  ineffective.  Sometimes  it  is 
our  outer  conditions  which  affect  us ; 
sometimes  it  is  our  own  inner  wheels 
which  are  clogged  and  refuse  to  rotate  ; 
but,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  the 
modification  of  our  thoughts  is  often  so 
great  as  to  make  us  arrive  at  diametri- 
cally opposite  conclusions  on  the  same 
subject  and  with  the  same  data  of 
thought,  within  an  incredibly  brief  inter- 
val of  time.  When  the  president  of  the 
British  Association,  with  truly  manly 
candour,  has  frankly  answered  objections 
to  his  splendid  inaugural  address,  bv  re- 
ferring to  the  different  aspects  of  the 
ultimate  problems  of  theology  indifferent 
"moods"  of  mind,  —  all  lesser  mortals 
may  confess  their  own  mental  oscillations 
without  painful  humiliation,  and  even  put 
forward  some  claim  to  consistency  if  the 
vibrating  needle  of  their  convictions  do 
not  swing  quite  round  the  whole  com- 
pass, and  point  at  two  o^cIock  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity  and  a  life  to  come,  and 
at  six,  to  a  nebula  for  the  origin,  and  a 
"streak  of  morning  cloud"  for  the  con- 
summation of  things.  Possibly  also  the 
unscientific  mind  may  claim  some  praise 
on  the  score  of  modesty  if  it  delay  for  the 
moment  to  instruct  mankind  in  either  its 
two-o'clock  or  its  six-o'clock  creed,  and 
wait  till  it  has  settled  down  for  some  few 
hours,  weeks,  or  months,  to  any  one  defi- 
nite opinion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  genuine  honesty  of  the  distin- 
guished man  of  science  in  question  has 
placed  forever  on  record  the  enormous 
luctuations  to  which,  a  masterly  intellect, 
specially  trained  in  those  sciences  which 
supposed  to  purige  the  mental  eyes 
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from  the  distorting  films  of  prejudice  and. 
sentiment,  is  yet  subjected  ;  and  it  miy  be 
safely  taken  for  granted  that  if  "  moods" 
determine  for  the  hour  the  whole  theology 
of  a  phiiosoplier,  "  moods "  must  also 
influence,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  an 
indefinite  share  of  their  faith  in  all  super- 
sensual  truths  —  as  for  example  in  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
love  of  friendsy  no  less  than  in  theolog- 
ical verities. 

Not  to  dwell  for  the  present  on  these 
serious  -topics,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
carry  with  us  through  our  future  inves- 
tigations, that  every  man's  thoughts  are 
continually  fluctuating  and  vibrating, 
from  inward  as  well  as  outward  causes. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
these.  First  there  are  the  well-known 
conditions  of  health  and  high  animal 
spirits,  in  which  every  thought  is  rose- 
coloured  ;  and  corresponding  conditions 
of  disease  and  depression,  in  which 
everything  we  think  of  seems  to  pass, 
like  a  great  bruise,  through  yellow,  green, 
blue  and  purple  to  black.  A  liver-com- 
plaint causes  the  universe  to  be  en- 
shrouded in  grey  ;  and  the  gout  covers  it 
with  an  Inky  pall,  and  makes  us  think 
our  best  friends  little  better  than  fiends 
in  disguise.  Further,  a  whole  treatise 
would  be  needed  to  expound  how  our 
thoughts  are  further  distempered  by  food, 
beverages  of  various  kinds,  and  narcotics 
of  great  variety.  When  our  meals  have 
been  too  long  postponed,  it  would  appear 
as  if  that  evil  personage  who  proverbially 
finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do,  were 
similarly  engaged  with  an  idle  digestive 
apparatus,  and  the  result  is,  that  if  there 
be  the  smallest  and  most  remote  cloud  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  horizon  of  our 
thoughts,  it  sweeps  up  over  us  just  in 
proportion  as  we  grow  hungrier  and 
fainter,  till  at  last  it  overwhelms  as  in 
depression  and  despair.  "  Why,"  we 
ask  ourselves,  "why  has  not  A.  written 
to  us  for  so  long  ?  What  will  B.  think  of 
such  and  such  a  transaction  ?  How  is 
our  pecuniary  concern  with  C.  to  be  set- 
tled ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  odd 
little  twitch  we  have  felt  so  often  here 
or  there  about  our  persons  ?  "  The  an- 
swer of  our  thoughts,  prompted  by  the 
evil  genius  of  famine,  is  always  lugubri- 
ous in  the  extreme.  "A.  has  not  written 
because  he  is  dead«  B.  will  quarrel  with 
us  forever,  because  of  that  transactioo. 
C.  will  never  pay  us  our  money,  or  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  pay  C.  Thii 
twitch  which  we  have  so  thoughtlessly 
disregarded  is  the  premonitory  symptoji 
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of  the  most  hoirible  of  all  human  mala- 
dies, of  which  we  shall  die  in  agonies  and 
leave  a  circle  of  sorrowing  friends  before 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  year."  Such  are 
the  iddes  noires  which  present  themselves 
when  we  want  our  dinner -r  and  the  besti- 
intentioned  people  in  the  world,  forsooth  j 
recommend  us  to  summon  them  round  us 
by  fasting,  as  if  they  were  a  company  of 
cherubim  instead  of  imps  of  quite  another 
character!  But  the  scene  undergoes  a 
transformation  bordering  on  the  miracu- 
lous when  we. have  eaten  a  slice  of  mut- 
ton and  drank  half  a  glass  of  sherry.  If 
we  revert  now  to  our  recent  meditations, 
we  are  quite  innocently  astonished  to 
think  what  could  possibly  have  made  us 
so  anxious  without  any  reasonable 
g:round  ?  Of  course  A.  has  not  written 
to  us,  because  he  always  goes  grouse- 
shooting  at  this  season.  B.  will  never 
take  the  trouble  to  think  about  our  little 
transaction.  C  is  certain  to  pay  us,  or 
we  can  readily  raise  money  to  pay  him  ; 
and  our  twitch  means  nothing  worse  than 
a  touch  of  rheumatics  or  an  ill-fitting  gar- 
ment. 

Beyond  the  alternations  of  fasting  and 
feasting,  still  more  amazing  are  the  re- 
sults of  narcotics,  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  of  tea  and  co&e.  Every  species  oi 
wine  exercises  a  perceptibly  different  in- 
fluence of  its  own,  from  the  cheery  and 
social  "sparkling  grape  of  Eastern 
France "  to  the  solemn  black  wine  of 
Ofxorto,  the  fit  accomi>animent  of  the 
blandly  dogmatic  post-prandial  prose  of 
elderly  gentlemen  of  orthodox  senti- 
ments. A  cup  of  strong  coffee  clears  the 
brain  and  makes  the  thoughts  transpa- 
rent, while  one  of  green  tea  drives  them 
fluttering  like  dead  leaves  before  the 
wind.  Time  and  learning  would  fail  to 
describe  the  yet  more  marvellous  effects 
of  opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  haschish, 
and  last  not  least,  the  wonder-working 
beneficent  chloral.  Every  one  of  these 
narcotics  produces  a  different  hue  of  the 
mental  window  through  which  we  look 
out  on  the  world  ;  sometimes  distorting 
all  objects  in  the  wildest  manner  (like 
opium),  sometimes  (like  chloral)  acting 
only  perceptibly  by  removing  the  sense 
of  disquiet  and  restoring  our  thoughts  to 
the  white  light  of  common-sense  cheer- 
fulness ;  and  again  acting  quite  differ- 
ently on  the  thoughts  of  different  per- 
sons, and  of  the  same  persons  at  different 
times. 

Only  secondary  to  the  effects  of  in- 
wardly imbibed  stimulants  or  narcotics 
are  those  of  the  outwarxl  atmpsphcrCi 


which  in  bracing  weather  makes  our 
thoughts  crisp  like  the  frosted  grass,  and 
in  heavy  November  causes  theni  to  drip 
chill  and  slow  and  dull,  like  the  moisture 
from  the  mossy  eaves  of  the  moate4 
grange.  Burning,  glaring  southern  sun^ 
shine  dazes  our  minds  as  much  as  our 
eyes  ;  ^nd  a  London  fog  obfuscates  them, 
so  that  a  roan  might  honestly  plead  that 
he  could  no  more  argue  clearly  in  thf 
fog,  than  the  Irishman  could  spell  corr 
rectly  with  a  bad  pen  and  muddy  ink. 

Nor  are  mouths,  eyes,  and  lungs  by 
anv  means  the  only  organs  through  which 
innuences  arrive  at  our  brain,  modifying 
the  thoughts  which  proceed  from  them. 
The  sense  of  smelling,  when  gratified  bj 
the  odours  of  woods,  and  gardens,  ana 
hay-fields,  or  even  of  delicately  perfumed 
rooms,  lifts  all  our  thoughts  into  a  region 
wherein  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  th« 
sublime  may  impress  us  freely  ;  while  thf 
same  sense,  offended  by  disgusting  an4 
noxious  odours,  as  of  coarse  cookery^ 
open  sewers,  or  close  chambers  inhabited 
by  vulgar  people,  thrusts  us  down  into  a^ 
opposite  stratum  of  feeling,  wherein  po- 
etry entereth  not,  and  our  very  thoughts 
smell  of  garlic.  Needless  to  add,  that  i^ 
a  still  more  transcendent  way  music 
seizes  on  the  thoughts  of  the  musicallyr 
minded,  and  bears  them  off  in  its  talons 
over  sea  and  land,  and  up  to  Olympup 
like  Ganymede.  Two  easily  distinguish- 
able mental  influences  seem  to  belong  t^ 
music,  according  as  it  is  heard  by  those 
who  really  appreciate  it,  or  by  others 
who  are  unable  to  do  so.  To  the  former 
it  opens  a  book  of  poetry,  which  they  fol- 
low word  for  word  after  the  performer  as 
if  he  read  it  to  them ;  thinking  th^ 
thoughts  of  the  composer  in  successioo 
with  scarcely  greater  uncertainty  or 
vagueness  than  if  they  were  expressed 
in  verbal  language  of  a  slightly  mystical 
description.  To  the  latter  the  book  is 
closed ;  but,  though  the  listener's  own 
thoughts  unroll  themselves  uninterrupted 
by  the  composer's  ideas,  they  are  very 
considerably  coloured  thereby.  **  I  de-- 
light  in  music,"  said  once  a  great  man  of 
science  to  the  writer ;  "  I  am  always  able 
to  think  out  my  work  better  while  it  is 
going  on  1 "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  re- 
sumed at  the  moment  a  disquisition  con* 
cerning  the  date  of  the  glacial  period  at  the 
precise  point  at  which  it  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  performance  of  a  symphony 
of  Beethoven,  having  evidently  mastered 
in  the  interval  an  intricate  astroi>omic;^l 
knot.  To  ordinary  mortals  with  simila)r 
deficJoQCy.of  mii^j^i^  .^po^ff  bgirmppioi^ 
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sound  seems  to  spread  a  halo  like  that  of 
light,  causing  every  subject  of  contem- 
plation to  seem  glorified,  as  a  landscape 
appears  in  a  dewy  sunrise.  Memories 
rise  to  the  mind  and  seem  infinitely  more 
affecting  than  at  other  times  ;  still  living 
affections  grow  doubly  tender ;  new  beau- 
ties ap{>ear  in  the  picture  or  the  land- 
scape before  our  eyes,  and  passages  of 
remembered  prose  or  pjoetry  float  through 
our  brains  in  majestic  cadence.  In  a 
word,  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  ten- 
der, the  sublime,  is  vividly  aroused,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  familiarity  and  com- 
monplace, wherewith  the  real  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  life  is  too  often  veiled,  is 
lifted  for  the  hour.  As  in  a  camera- 
oscura^  or  mirror,  the  very  trees  and  grass 
which  we  had  looked  on  a  thousand  times 
are  seen  to  possess  unexpected  loveli- 
ness. But  all  this  can  only  happen  to 
the  non-musical  soul  when  the  harmony 
to  which  it  listens  is  really  harmonious, 
and  when  it  comes  at  an  appropriate 
time,  when  the  surrounding  conditions 
permit  and  incline  the  man  to  surrender 
himself  to  its  influences ;  in  a  word,  when 
there  is  nothing  else  demanding  his  atten- 
tion. The  most  barbarous  of  the  practices 
of  royalty  and  civic  magnificence  is  that  of 
employing  music  as  an  accompaniment 
to  feasts  ;  a  confusion  of  the  realms  of  the 
real  and  ideal,  of  one  sense  with  another, 
as  childish  as  that  of  the  little  girl  who 
took  out  a  peach  to  eat  while  bathing  in 
the  sea.  Next  to  music  during  dinner- 
time comes  music  in  the  midst  of  a  cheer- 
ful evening  party,  where,  when  every 
intellect  present'  is  strung  up  to  the  note 
of  animated  conversation  and  brilliant 
repartee,  there  is  a  sudden  douche  of  sol- 
emn chords  from  the  region  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  presently  some  well-meaning 
gentleman  endeavours  to  lift  up  all  the 
lazy  people,  who  are  lounging  in  easy- 
chairs  after  a  good  dinner,  into  the  em- 
pyrean of  emotion  sublime  upon  the 
seraph  wings  of  ecstasy  "  of  Beethoven 
or  Mozart.    Or  some  meek  damsel,  with 

Elaintive  note,  calls  on  them,  in  Schu- 
ert's  ^^Addio^^  to  break  their  hearts  at  the 
memory  or  anticipation  of  those  mortal 
sorrows  which  are  either  behind  or  before 
every  one  of  us,  and  which  it  is  either 
agony  or  profanation  to  think  of  at  such 
a  moment.  All  this  is  assuredly  intense- 
ly barbarous.  The  same  people  who 
like  to  mix  up  the  ideal  pleasure  of  music 
with  incongruous  enjoyments  of  another 
kind  would  be  guilty  of  giving  a  kiss 
with  their  mouths  full  of  bread  and 
cheese.  As.  to  what  we  may  term  extra- 


mural music,  the  hideous  noises  madebjr 
the  aid  of  vile  machinery  in  the  street,  it  is 
hard  to  find  words  of  conderaoatioo  stroog 
enough  for  it.  Probably  the  orgao-grind- 
ers  of  London  have  done  more  in  the  last 
twenty  years  to  detract  from  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  highest  kind  of 
mental  work  done  by  the  nation  than  aoj 
two  or  three  colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge have  effected  to  increase  it«  One 
mathematician  alone  (as  he  informed  the 
writer)  estimated  the  cost  of  the  increased 
mental  labour  they  had  imf>osed  upon 
him  and  his  clerks  at  several  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  first-class  work,  foe 
which  the  state  practically  paid  in  the 
added  length  of  time  needed  for  his  cal- 
culations. Not  much  better  are  those 
church-bells  which  now  sound  a  trumpet 
before  the  good  people  who  attend 
^'matins''  and  other  daily  services  at 
hours  when  their  profane  neighbours  are 
wearily  sleeping,  or  anxiously  labouring 
at  their  appointed  tasks. 

Next  to  our  bodily  sensations  come  in 
order  of  influence  on  our  thoughts  the 
places  in  which  we  happen  to  do  our 
thinking.  Meditating  like  the  pious  Her- 
vey  "  Among  the  Tombs  "  is  one  thin^ ; 
doing  the  same  on  a  breezy  mountaia- 
side  among  the  gorse  and  the  heather, 
quite  another.  Jostling  our  way  in  a 
crowded  street,  or  roaming  in  a  solitary 
wood  ;  rattling  in  an  English  express- 
train,  or  floating  by  moonlight  in  a  Veue- 
tian  gondola  or  an  Elgyptian  dahabUhj 
though  each  and  all  favourable  condi- 
tions for  thinking,  create,  undoubtedly, 
distinct  classes  of  lucubrations.  If  we 
now  endeavour  to  define  what  are  the 
surroundings  amongst  which  thought  is 
best  sustained  and  most  vigorous,  we 
shall  probably  find  good  reason  to  reverse 
not  a  few  of  our  accepted  and  familiar 
judgments.  The  common  idea,  for  ex- 
ample, th^t  we  ponder  very  profotmdly 
by  the  seashore  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a 
baseless  delusion.  We  think  indeed 
that  we  are  thinking,  but  for  the  most 
part  our  minds  merely  lie  open,  like  so 
many  oysters,  to  the  incoming  waves, 
and  with  scarcely  greater  intellectual 
activity.  The  very  charm  of  the  great 
deep  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  re- 
duces us  to  a  state  of  mental  emptiness 
and  vacuity,  while  our  vanity  is  soothed 
by  the  notion  that  we  are  thinking  with 
unwonted  emphasis  and  perseverance. 
Amphitrite,  the  enchantress,  mesmerixes 
us  with  the  monotonous  passes  of  her 
billowy  hands,  and  lulls  us  into  a  sluai- 
berods  hypaotism,  wherein  we  meekly  de 
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ber  btddiofi^,  and  fix  our  eyes  and 
thoughts,  like  biologized  men,  on  the 
rising  and  falling  of  every  wave.  If  it  be 
tempestuous  weather,  we  watch  open- 
mouthed  till  the  beautiful  white  crests 
topple  over  and  dash  in  storm  and  thun- 
der up  the  beach  ;  and  if  it  be  a  summer- 
evening's  calm,  wis  note  with  placid, 
never-ending  contentment  how  the  wave- 
lets, like  little  children,  run  up  softly  and 
swiftly  on  the  golden  strand  to  deposit 
their  gifts  of  shells  and  seaweed,  and  then 
retreat,  shy  and  ashamed  of  their  bold- 
ness, to  hide  themselves  once  again  under 
the  flowing  skirts  of  mother  ocean. 

Again,  divines  and  poets  have  united 
to  bolster  up  our  convictions  that  we 
do  a  great  deal  of  important  thinking  at 
night  when  we  lie  awake  in  bed.  Every 
preacher  points  to  the  hours  of  the 
"silent  midnight,"  when  his  warnings 
will  surely  come  home,  and  sit  like  incubi 
on  the  breast  of  sinners  who,  too  often 
perhaps,  have  dozed  in  the  daytime  as 
they  flew,  bat-wise,  over  their  heads  from 
the  pulpit.  Shelley  in  "Queen  Mab" 
afEords  us  a  terrible  night-scene  of  a 
king  who,  after  his  dinner  of  "silence, 
grandeur,  and  excess,"  finds  sleep  abdi- 
cate his  pillow  (probably  in  favour  of 
indigestion),  and  Tennyson  in  "Locks- 
Icy  Hall"  threatens  torments  of  memory 
still  keener  to  the  "shallow-hearted 
cousin  Amy"  whenever  she  may  happen 
to  lie  meditating  — 

In  the  dead,  unhappy  night,  and  the  rain  is  on 
the  roof. 

Certainly  if  there  be  any  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  when  we  might  carry 
on  consecutive  chains  of  thought,  it 
would  be  when  we  lie  still  for  hours 
undisturbed  by  sight  or  sound,  having 
nothing  to  do,  and  with  our  bodies  so  far 
comfortable  and  quiescent  as  to  give  the 
minimum  of  interruption  to  our  mental 
proceedings.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny 
that  under  such  favourable  auspices 
some  people  may  think  to  good  purpose. 
But  if  I  do  not  greatly  err,  they  form  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  among 
bad  sleepers.  As  the  Psalmist  of  old 
remarked,  it  is  generally  "mischief" 
which  a  man — wicked  or  otherwise  — 
"devises  upon  his  bed  ;"  and  the  truth 
of  the  observation  in  our  day  is  proved 
from  the  harsh  ukases  for  domestic 
government  which  are  commonly  promul- 
gated by  paierfamUias  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  by  the  sullenness  de  parti pris 
which  testifies  that  the  sleepless  brother, 
sister,  or  maiden  aunt  has  made  up  his 
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or  her  mind  during  the  night  to  "have 
it  out"  with  so-and-so  next  morning. 
People  are  a  little  faint  and  feverish 
when  they  lie  awake,  and  nothing  occurs 
to  divert  their  minds  and  restore  them  to 
equanimity,  and  so  they  go  on  chewing 
the  bitter  cud  of  any  little  grudge.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  while  anger  causes 
sleeplessness,  sleeplessness  is  a  frequent 
nurse  of  anger. 

Finally,  among  popular  delusions  con- 
cerning propitious  conditions  of  thoughts, 
must  be  reckoned  the  belief  (which  has 
driven  hermits  and  philosophers  crazy^ 
that  thinking  is  better  done  in  abnormal 
isolation  than  in  the  natural  social  state 
of  man.  Of  course  there  is  benefit  quite 
incalculable  in  the  reservation  of  some 
portion  of  our  days  for  solitude.  How 
much  excuse  is  to  be  made  for  the  short- 
comings, the  ill-tempers,  the  irreligion  of 
those  poor  people  who  are  scarcely  alone 
for  half  an  hour  between  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,  God  alone  can  tell.  But  with 
such  reasonable  reservation  of  our  hours, 
and  the  occasional  precious  enjoyment 
of  lonely  country  walks  or  rides,  the 
benefits  of  solitude,  even  on  Zimmer- 
mann^s  theory,  come  nearly  to  an  end, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  instead  of 
thinking  more  the  more  hours  of  lone- 
liness we  devote  to  doing  it,  the  less  we 
shall  really  think  at  all,  or  even  retaia 
capacity  for  thinking,  and  not  degenerate 
into  cabbages.  Our  minds  need  the 
stimulus  of  other  minds,  as  our  lungs 
need  oxvgen  to  perform  their  functions. 
After  all,  if  we  analyze  the  exquisite 
pleasure  afforded  us  by  brilliant  and  sug- 
gestive conversation,  one  of  its  largest 
elements  will  be  found  to  be  that  it  has 
quickened  our  thoughts  from  a  heav^ 
amble  into  a  gallop.  A  really  fine  talk 
between  half-a-dozen  well-matched  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  people,  who  discuss 
an  interesting  subject  with  the  manifold 
wealth  of  allusions,  arguments,  and  illus- 
trations, is  a  sort  of  mental  Oaks  or 
Derby  day,  wherein  our  brains  are  ex- 
cited to  their  utmost  speed,  and  we  get 
over  more  ground  than  in  weeks  of  soli- 
tary mooning  meditation.  It  is  superflu- 
ous to  add  that  if  our  constitutional  mental 
tendency  be  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
naively  expressed  his  feelings  by  saying 
impressively  to  a  friend,  "  I  take  great  in- 
terest in  my  own  concerns,  I  assure  you  I 
do,"  it  seems  doubly  desirable  that  we 
should  overstep  our  petty  ring-fence  of 
personal  hopes,  fears,  and  emotions  of  all 
kinds,  and  roam  with  our  neighbours  over 
their  dominions,  and  into  further  outlying 
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:re^ions  of  publtc  and  universal  interest, 
.of all  ingenious  prescriptions  for  making 
lA  miserable  moral  hypochondriac,  it  is 
^difficult  to  imagine  a  better  than  the 
.orthodox  plan  of  the"  Selig-gemachende 
-Kirche^^  for  making  a  saint.  Take  your 
jnan,  or  woman,  with  a  morbidly  tender 
conscience  and  a  pernicious  habit  of  self- 
introspection.  If  he  or  she  have  an 
agonizing  memory  of  wrong,  sin  or  sor- 
row overshadowing  their  whole  lives,  so 
much  the  better.  Then  shut  the  indi- 
vidual up  in  a  cell  like  a  toad  in  a  stone, 
to  feed  on  his  or  her  own  thoughts,  till 
death  or  madness  puts  an  end  to  the 
•experiment. 

But  if  the  seaside  and  solitude,  and 
ihe  midnight  couch  have  been  much 
overrated  as  propitious  conditions  of 
-thought,  there  are,  per  contra,  certain 
<Other  conditions  of  it  whose  value  has 
been  too  much  ignored.  The  principle  or 
law  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  real  hard 
thought,  like  happiness,  rarely  comes 
when  we  have  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  and  that,  further,  the  higher 
part  of  the  mind  which  is  exercised  in  it 
works  much  more  freely  when  a  certain 
Jower  part  (concerned  with  **  unconscious 
Cerebration  ")  is  busy  about  some  little 
affairs  of  its  own  ciepartment,  and  its 
restless  activity  is  thus  disposed  of.  Not 
one  man  in  fifty  does  his  best  thinking 
quite  motionless,  but  instinctively  em- 
ploys his  limbs  in  some  way  when  his 
brain  is  in  full  swing  of  argument  and 
reflection.  Even  a  trifling  fidget  of  the 
hands  with  a  paper-knife,  a  flower,  a 
piece  of  twine,  or  the  bread  we  crumble 
beside  our  plate  at  dinner,  supplies  in  a 
degree  this  desideratum,  and  the  major- 
ity of  people  never  carry  on  an  animated 
i:onversation  involving  rapid  thought 
ivithout  indulging  in  some  such  habit. 
But  the  more  complete  enjoyment  of  our 
tinconscious  cerebration,  in  walkinor  up 
and  down  a  level  terrace  or  quarter-deck, 
where  there  are  no  passing  objects  to 
distract  our  attention,  and  no  need  to 
mark  where  we  plant  our  feet,  seems  to 
provide  even  better  for  smooth-flowing 
thought ;  and  the  perfection  of  such  con- 
ditions is  attained  when  the  walk  in 
question  is  taken  of  a  still,  soft  Novem- 
ber evening,  when  the  light  has  faded  so 
far  as  to  blur  the  surrounding  withered 
trees  and  flowers,  but  the  gentle  gray  sky 
yet  affords  enough  vision  to  prevent 
Embarrassment.  There  are  a  few  such 
hours  in  every  year  which  appear  abso- 
lutely invaluable  for  calm  reflection,  and 
yhich  are  grievously  wasted  by  those 


who  hurry  ih-doors  at  dusk*  to  li^jht  < 
dies  and  sit  round  a  yet  unneeded  fire. 

There  is  also  another  specially  favour- 
able opportunity  for  abstruse  meditition, 
which  I  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
venturing  to  name.  It  is  the  grand  oc- 
casion afforded  by  the  laudable  custom 
of  patiently  listening  to  dull  speakers  or 
readers  in  the  lecture-room  or  the  pulpiL 
A  moment's  reflection  will  surely  enable 
the  reader  to  corroborate  the  remark 
that  we  seldom  think  out  the  subject  of 
a  new  book  or  article,  or  elaborate  a  po- 
litical or  philanthropic  scheme,  a  family 
compact,  or  the  menu  of  a  large  dinner 
with  so  much  precision  and  lucidity  as 
when  gazing  with  vacant  respectfulness 
at  a  gentleman  expatiating  with  elaborate 
stupidity  on  theology  or  science.  The 
voice  of  the  charmer  as  it  rises  and  falls 
is  almost  as  soothing  as  the  sound  of  the 
waves  on  the  shore,  but  not  quite  equal- 
ly absorbing  to  the  attention,  and  the  re- 
pose of  all  around  gentlv  inclines  the  lan- 
guid mind  to  alightlike  the  butterfly  on  any 
little  flower  it  may  find  in  the  arid  waste, 
and  suck  it  to  the  bottom.  This  benefi- 
cent result  of  sermon  and  lecture-hearing 
is,  however,  sometimes  deplorably  marre3 
by  the  stuffiness  of  the  room,  the  hardness 
and  shallowness  of  the  seats  (as  In  that 
place  of  severe  mordfication  of  the  flesh, 
the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle 
Street),  and  lastly  by  the  unpardonable 
habit  of  many  orators  of  lifting  their 
voices  in  an  animated  way,  as  if  thej 
really  had  something  to  say,  and  then 
solemnly  announcing  a  platitude  —  a 
process  which  acts  on  the  nerves  of  a 
listener  as  it  must  act  on  those  of  a  fioun- 
der  to  be  carried  up  into  the  air  half-a- 
dozen  times  in  the  bill  of  a  heron  and 
then  dropped  flat  on  the  mud.  Undet 
trials  like  these,  the  tormented  thoughts 
of  the  sufferer,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none,  are  apt  to  assume  quite  unaccount- 
able and  morbid  shapes,  and  indulge  ia 
freaks  of  an  irrational  kind,  as  in  a  dream. 
The  present  writer  and  a  considerable 
number  of  sober-minded  acquaintances 
have,  for  example,  all  felt  themselves  im- 
pelled at  such  hours,  to  perform  atrial 
flights  of  fancy  about  the  church  or  lec- 
ture-room in  the  character  of  stray  robins 
or  bats.  "  Here,"  they  think  gravely 
(quite  unconscious  for  the  moment  of  the 
absurdity  of  their  reflection) — "  here,  on 
this  edge  of  a  monument,  1  might  stand 
and  take  flight  to  that  cornice  an  inch 
wide,  whence  I  might  run  along  to  the 
top  of  that  pillar ;  and  from  thence,  by 
merely  touching  the  bald  tip  of  the 
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preacher's  head,  I  mi^ht  alight  on  the 
back  of  that  plump  little  angel  on  the 
torab  opposite,  while  a  final  spring  would 
take  me  through  the  open  pane  of  win- 
dow, and  perch  me  on  the  yew-tree  out- 
side." The  whole  may  perhaps  be  reck- 
oned a  spontaneous  mythical  self-repre- 
sentation of  the  Psalmist's  cry:  "OH, 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then 
would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest." 

Another  kind  of  meditation  under  the 
same  aggravated  affliction  is  afforded  by 
making  fantastic  pictures  out  of  the 
stains  of  damp  and  tracks  of  snails  on 
the  wall,  which  often  (in  village  church- 
es especially)  supply  the  young  with  a 
permanent  subject  of  contemplation  in 
**the  doctor  with  his  boots,"  the  "old 
lad^  and  her  cap,"  and  the  huge  face 
which  would  be  quite  perfect  if  the  spec- 
tator might  only  draw  an  eye  where  one 
is  missing,  as  in  the  fresco  of  Dante  in 
the  Bargello.  Occasionally  the  sunshine 
kindly  comes  in  and  makes  a  little  lively 
entertainment  on  his  own  account  by 
throwing  the  shadow  of  the  preacher's 
head  ten  feet  long  on  the  wall  behind 
him,  causing  the  action  of  his  jaws  to 
resemble  the  vast  gape  of  a  crocodile. 
AU  these,  however,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
counted  as  things  of  the  past ;  or,  at 
least,  as  very  **  Rural  Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parishioner,"  as  A.  K.  H.  B. 
might  describe  them.  It  is  not  objects 
to  distract  and  divert  the  attention  which 
anybody  can  complain  of  wanting  in  the 
larger  number  of  modern  churches  in 
London. 

But  if  our  thoughts  are  wont  to  wan- 
der off  into  fantastic  dreams  when  we 
are  bored,  they  have  likewise  a  most  un- 
fortunate propensity  to  swerve  into  by- 
ways of  triviality  no  less  misphced  when, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  interested  to  ex- 
cess, and  our  attention  has  been  fixed 
beyond  the  point  wherein  the  tension 
can  be  sustained. 

Every  one  has  recognized  the  truth 
of  Dickens'  description  of  Fagin,  on 
bis  trial,  thinking  of  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet ;  and  few  of  us  can  recall  hours  of 
anguish  and  anxiety  without  carrying 
along  with  their  tragic  memories  certain 
objects  on  which  the  eye  fastened  with 
inexplicable  tenacity.  In  lesser  cases, 
and  when  we  have  been  listening  to  an 
intensely  interesting  political  speech,  or 
to  a  profoundly  thoughtful  sermon  (for 
even  habitans  in  sicca  may  sometimes 
meet  such  cases),  the  mind  seems  to 
"shy"  suddenly,  like  a  restive  horse, 
£rom  the  whole  topic  under  considera- 


tion, and  we  find  ourselves,  intellectually 
speaking,  landed  in  a  ditch. 

Another  singular  phenomenon  under 
such  circumstances  is,  that  on  returning, 
perhaps  after  the  interval  of  years,  to  a 
spot  wherein  such  excessive  mental  ten- 
sion has  been  experienced,  some  of  us 
are  suddenly  vividly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  we  have  been  sitting  there  dur- 
ing all  the  intervening  time,  gazing  fixed- 
ly on  the  same  pillars  and  cornices,  the 
same  trees  projected  against  the  evening 
sky,  or  whatever  other  objects  happen  to 
be  before  our  eyes.  It  would  appear 
that  the  impression  of  such  objects  made 
on  the  retina,  while  the  mind  was  wholly 
and  vehemently  absorbed  in  other  things, 
must  be  somehow  photographed  on  the 
brain  in  a  different  way  from  the  ordi- 
nary pictures  to  which  we  have  given 
their  fair  share  of  notice  as  they  passed 
before  us,  and  that  we  are  dimly  aware 
they  have  been  taken  so  longj.  The 
si^ht  of  them  once  again  bringing  out 
this  abnormal  consciousness  is  intensely 
painful,  as  if  the  real  self  had  been 
chained  for  years  to  the  spot,  and  only 
a  phantdm  "  I  "  had  ever  gone  away  ana 
lived  a  natural  human  existence  else- 
where. 

Passing,  now,  from  the  external  con- 
ditions of  our  thinking,  if  we  attempt  to 
classify  the  thoughts  themselves,  we  shall 
arrive,  I  fear,  at  the  painful  discovery 
that  the  majority  of  us  think  most  about 
the  least  things,  and  least  about  the 
greatest ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  mass  of 
our  lucubrations  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  value.  For  example,  a  share  of 
our  thoughts,  quite  astonishing  in  quan- 
tity, is  occupied  by  petty  and  trivial 
arrangements.  Rich  or  poor,  it  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  thought  which  all  (save 
the  most  care-engrossed  statesmen  or 
absorbed  philosophers)  give  to  these 
wretched  little  concerns.  The  wealthy 
gentleman  thinks  of  how,  and  where,  and 
when  he  will  send  his  servants  and  hor- 
ses here  and  there,  of  what  company  he 
shall  entertain,  of  the  clearing  of  his 
woods,  the  preservation  of  his  game,  and 
twenty  matters  of  similar  import ;  while 
his  wife  is  pondering  equally  profoundly 
on  the  furniture  and  ornaments  of  her 
rooms,  the  patterns  of  her  flower-beds  or 
her  worsted-work,  the  menu  of  her  din- 
ner, and  the  frocks  of  her  little  girls. 
Poor  people  need  to  think  much  more 
anxiously  of  the  perpetual  problem, "  How 
to  make  both  ends  meet,"  by  pinching  in 
this  direction  and  earning  something  ia 
that,  and  by  all  the  thousand  shifts  and 
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devices  by  which  life  can  be  carried  on 
at  the  smallest  possible  expenditure.  One 
of  the  very  worst  evils  of  limited  means 
consists  in  the  amount  of  thinking  about 
sordid  little  economies,  which  becomes 
imperative  when  every  meal,  every  toilet,, 
and  every  attempt  at  locomotion  is  a  battle- 
field of  ingenuity  and  self-denial  against 
ever  impending  debt  and  difficultv. 
Among  men,  the  evil  is  most  commonly 
combated  by  energetic  efforts  to  eam^ 
rather  than  to  save;  but  among  women, 
to  whom  so  few  fields  of  honest  industry 
are  open,  the  necessity  for  a  perpetual  i 
guard  against  the  smallest  freedom  of 
expense  falls  with  all  its  cruel  and  soul- 
crushing  weight,  and  on  the  faces  of 
thousands  of  them  may  be  read  the  sad 
story  of  youthful  enthusiasm  all  nipped 
by  pitiful  cares,  anxieties,  and  meanness- 
es —  perhaps  the  most  foreign  of  all  sen- 
timents to  their  naturally  liberal  and  gen- 
erous hearts. 

Next  to  actual  arrangements  which 
have  some  practical  use,  however  small, 
an  inordinate  quantity  of  thought  is 
wasted  by  most  of  us  on  wholly  unreal 
plans  and  hypotheses  which  the  thinker 
never  even  supposes  to  bear  any  relation 
with  the  living  world.  Such  are  the  end- 
less moony  speculations,  "T/'such  a  thing 
had  not  happened  "  which  dfid  happen,  or, 
".5^ so-and-so  had  gone  hither,"  instead  of 
thither,  or,  If  \  had  only  said  or  done  " 
what  I  did  not  say  or  do,  "  there  would 
have  followed"  —  heaven  knows  what. 
Sometimes  we  pursue  out  such  endless 
and  aimless  guessings  with  a  companion, 
and  then  we  generally  stop  short  pretty 
soon  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  our  behaviour ;  unless  in  such  a  case 
as  that  of  the  celebrated  old  childless 
couple  looking  back  over  their  fireside 
on  forty  years  of  unbroken  union,  pro- 
ceeding to  speculate  on  what  they  should 
have  done  if  they  had  had  children  ;  and 
finally  quarrelling  and  separating  forever 
on  a  divergence  of  opinion  respecting  the 
best  profession  for  their  (imaginary)  sec- 
ond son.  But  when  alone,  we  go  on 
weaving  interminable  cobwebs  out  of 
such  gossamer  threads  of  thought,  like 
poor  Perrette  with  her  pot  of  milk  —  a 
tale  whose  ubiquity  among  all  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race  sufficiently  proves  the 
universality  of  the  practice  of  building 
£h&teaux  en  Espagne. 

Of  course,  with  every  one  who  has  a 
profession  or  business  of  any  kind,  avast 
quantity  of  thought  is  expended  neces- 
sarily upon  its  details,  insomuch  that  to 
prevent  themselves,  when  in  company, 


from  talking  shop  "  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. The  tradesman,  medical  man,  law- 
yer, soldier,  landholder,  have  each  plenty 
to  think  of  in  his  own  way ;  and  in  the 
case  of  any  originality  —  of  work  such  as 
belongs  to  the  higher  class  of  literature 
and  art  —  the  necessity  for  arduous  and 
sustained  thought  in  composition  is  so 
great  that  (on  the  testimony  of  a  great 
many  wives)  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  fine  statue,  picture,  or  book  is 
rarely  planned  without  at  least  a  week  of 
domestic  irritation  and  discomfort,  and 
I  the  summary  infliction  of  little-deserved 
chastisement  on  the  junior  branches  of 
the  distinguished  author  or  artist's 
family. 

Mechanical  contrivances  obviously  give 
immense  occupation  to  those  singular 
persons  who  can  love  machines,  and  do 
not  regard  them  (as  the  writer  must  con- 
fess is  her  case)  with  mingled  mistrust, 
suspicion  and  abhorrence  —  small  models, 
in  short,  of  the  universe  on  the  atheistic 
projection.  Again  for  the  discovery  of 
any  chemical  desideratum,  ceaseless  in- 
dustry and  years  of  thought  are  expended  ; 
and  a  Palissy  deems  a  quarter  of  a  life- 
time properly  given  to  pondering  upon 
the  best  glaze  for  crockery.  Only  by 
such  sacrifices,  indeed,  have  both  the  fine 
and  the  industrial  arts  attained  success; 
and  happy  must' the  man  be  counted 
whose  millions  of  thoughts  expended  on 
such  topics  have  at  the  end  attained  any 
practical  conclusion  to  be  added  to  the 
store  of  human  knowledge.  Not  so  (albeit 
the  thoughts  are  much  after  the  same 
working  character)  are  the  endless  medi- 
tations of  the  idle  on  things  wholly  j>er- 
sonal  and  ephemeral ;  such  as  the  inor- 
dinate care  about  the  details  of  furniture 
and  equipage  now  prevalent  among  the 
rich  in  England ;  and  the  lavish  waste  of 
feminine  minds  on  double  acrostics,  em- 
broidery, crochet,  and  above  all  —  dress. 
A  young  lady  once  informed  me  that 
after  having  for  some  hours  retired  to 
repose,  her  sister,  who  slept  in  the  same 
room,  had  disturbed  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  night :  Eugenie,  waken  up  !  I  have 
thoughts  of  a  trimming  for  our  new 
gowns  I  "  Till  larger  and  nobler  interests 
are  opened  to  women,  I  fear  there  must 
be  a  good  many  whose  "  dream  by  night 
and  thought  by  day "  is  of  trimmings. 
When  we  have  deducted  all  these  silly 
and  trivial  and  useless  thoughts  from  the 
sum  of  human  thinking  —  and  evil  and 
malicious  thoughts,  still  worse  by  far  — 
what  small  residuum  of  room  is  there, 
alas,  for  anything  like  real  serious  reflec- 
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tlon  f  How  seldom  do  the  larger  topics 
presented  by  history,  science,  or  philoso- 
phy engage  us  I  How  yet  more  rarely  do 
we  face  the  great  Questions  of  the 
whence,  the  whv,  and  the  whither,  of  all 
this  hurrying  life  of  ours,  pouring  out  its 
tiny  sands  so  rapidly  in  the  hourglass ! 
To  some,  indeed,  a  noble  philanthropic 
purpose  or  profound  religious  faith  gives 
not  only  consistency  and  meaning  to  life, 
but  supplies  a  background  to  all  thoughts 
—  an  object  high  above  them  to  which 
the  mental  eye  turns  at  every  moment. 
But  this  is,  alas  !  the  exception  far  more 
than  the  rule  ;  and  where  there  is  no  ab- 
sorbing human  affection,  it  is  on  trifles 
light  as  air  and  interests  transitory  as  a 
passing  cloud,  that  are  usually  fixed  those 
minds  whose  boast  it  is  that  their 
thoughts  "travel  through  eternity." 

Alone  among  thoughts  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, hope  or  fear,  stands  the  grim,  soul- 
chilling  thought  of  death.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  that,  face  it  and  attempt  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  it  as  we  may,  this  one 
thought  ever  presents  itself  as  something 
fresh,  something  we  had  never  really 
thought  before  —  "/  shall  die!''  There 
is  a  shock  in  the  simple  words  ever  re- 
newed each  time  we  speak  them  in  the 
depths  of  our  souls. 

There  are  few  instances  of  the  great 
change  which  has  passed  over  the  spirit 
of  the  modern  world  more  striking  than 
the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
our  judgment  respecting  the  moral  ex- 
pediency of  perpetually  thinking  about 
death.  Was  it  that  the  old  classic  world 
was  so  intensely  entrancing  and  delight- 
ful, that  to  wean  themselves  from  its  fas- 
cinations and  reduce  their  minds  to  com- 
posure, the  saints  found  it  beneficial  to 
live  continually  with  a  skull  at  their  side  ? 
For  something  like  sixteen  centuries 
Christian  teachers  seem  all  to  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  merely  to  write  up 
**  Memento  mori,'*  was  to  give  to  man- 
kind the  most  salutary  and  edifying  coun- 
sel. Has  anybody  faith  in  the  same  nos- 
trum now,  and  is  there  a  single  St. 
Francis  or  St.  Theresa  who  keeps  his  or 
her  pet  skull  alongside  of  his  Bible  and 
prayer-book  ? 

A  parallel  might  almost  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  medical  and  spiritual  treatment 
in  vogue  in  former  times  and  in  our  own. 
Up  to  our  e:eneration,  when  a  man  was  ill 
the  first  idea  of  the  physician  was  to 
bleed  him  and  reduce  him  in  every  way 
by  "dephlogistic"  treatment,  after  which 
it  \vas  supposed  the  disease  was  "drawn 
of^"  and  if  the  patient  expired  the  sur- 


vivors were  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  Dr.  Sangrado  had  done  all  which 
science  and  skill  could  effect  to  preserve 
so  valuable  a  life.  In  the  memory  of 
many  now  living,  the  presence  of  a  medi- 
cal man  with  a  lancet  in  his  pocket  (in- 
stantly used  on  the  emergency  of  a  fall 
from  horseback  or  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  or  intoxication),  was  felt  to  be 
quite  providential  by  alarmed  relations. 
Only  somewhere  about  the  period  of  the 
first  visitation  of  cholera  in  1832  this 
phlebotomizing  dropped  out  of  fashion, 
and  when  the  doctors  had  pretty  nearly 
abandoned  it,  a  theory  was  broached  that 
it  was  the  human  constitution,  not  medi- 
cal science,  which  had  undergone  a 
change,  and  that  men  and  women  were 
so  much  weaker  than  heretofore  that 
even  in  fever  they  now  needed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  stimulants.  Very  much  in  the 
same  way  it  would  appear  that  in  former 
days  our  spiritual  advisers  imagined  they 
could  cure  moral  disease  by  reducing  the 
vital  action  of  all  the  faculties  and  pas- 
sions, and  bringing  a  man  to  feel  him- 
self "a  dying  creature  "  by  way  of  train- 
ing him  how  to  live  ;  while  nowadays 
our  divines  endeavour  to  fill  us  with 
warmer  feelings  and  more  vigorous  will, 
and  tell  us  that  — 

'Tis  life  of  which  our  veins  are  scant ; 
O  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life  and  fuller,  that  we  want. 

Is  it  possible  human  nature  is  really 
a  little  less  vigorous  and  passionate  than 
it  was  when  Antony  and  Cleopatra  lived 
on  the  earth ;  or  when  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  made  them  live  on  the 
stage  ? 


From  Blackwood*  t  MaKaziiia. 
THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  May  when  the 
party  went  home,  and  everything  was 
green  on  Eskside.  Were  I  to  describe 
all  that  happened  before  they  left  Ox- 
ford, so  strange  a  family  group  as  they 
were  —  the  old  Lady  Eskside  with  the 
tramp-woman,  the  high-bred  secretary  of 
legation,  along  with  Stylis's  head  man 
—  and  how  they  managed  to  exist  to- 
gether, the  lion  with  the  lamb  —  I  should 
require  a  volume.  But  this  would  weary 
the  reader,  who  can  easily  imagine  for 
himself  that  any  happiness  which  might 
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be  produced  by  this  reunion  of  the  di- 
vided family  was  counterbalanced  by 
many  circumstances  which  were  not 
happy.  The  grandparents,  I  think,  would 
have  been  really  happy  in  the  removal  of 
all  mystery  from  their  family  story,  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  rights  and 
heirship  of  their  beloved  Val,  and  the 
winning  qualities  of  Dick,  but  for  the 
sudden  chaos  into  which  they  were  re- 
plunged  by  the  mother^s  calm  declaration 
of  Dick's  seniority.  Its  effect  upon  them 
was  indescribable.  Richard,  with  his  dip- 
lomatic instincts,  seeing  that  his  sons 
had  not  paid  any  attention  to,  or  even 
heard,  this  extraordinary  statement, 
hushed  it  up  with  an  impetuous  and  per- 
emptory promptitude  which  took  even  his 
father  and  mother  by  surprise,  and  si- 
lenced them.  "Not  another  word,"  he 
whispered  to  them ;  "  not  a  word  !  the 
boys  have  heard  nothing;  for  the  present 
let  nothing  more  be  said  ;  "  and  the  old 
couple,  in  the  suddenness  of  this  strange 
juncture,  let  themselves  be  overruled, 
and  left  the  guidance  in  his  hands.  As 
for  the  mother  herself,  she  attached  no 
weight  to  the  circumstance.  She  was 
too  ignorant  to  know,  and  too  much  ab- 
stracted in  her  mind  too  think,  that  it 
made  any  difference  which  was  the  eldest. 
She  had  not  kept  Dick  for  that  reason, 
nor  had  she  left  Val  at  Rosscraig  with 
any  intention  of  avenging  herself  upon 
the  family  by  thus  substituting  the  young- 
est for  the  just  heir,  which  was  the  first 
thought  that  crossed  Lady  Eskside's 
mind.  No  ;  she  had  been  guided  by 
mere  chance,  as  we  say,  snatching  up  the 
one  boy  instead  of  the  other  in  her  de- 
spair, for  the  most  trivial  reason,  as  the 
reader  may  recollect.  And  even  now  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  what  she  had 
said  was  of  any  consequence,  though  she 
saw  it  affected  the  others  in  some  incom- 
prehensible way.  Her  mind  had  no 
capacity  for  entering  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion. She  was  far  more  deeply  moved 
by  the  chance  that  Valentine  might  be 
tired  out  —  more  solicitous  to  know 
whether  it  was  time  for  his  beef-tea. 
Richard  kept  his  parents  quiet  until  Val 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  Dick  to  sit  by  him 
and  read  to  him,  when  the  three  had  an 
anxious  consultation  ;  and  the  packet  of 
papers  which  Richard  had  brought  from 
Italy,  and  which  up  to  this  moment  had 
remained  unopened,  was  examined,  and 
found  to  confirm,  with  frightful  accuracy, 
the  statements  of  the  mother.  There  it 
was  incontestable,  Dick  was  set  down  as 
the  eldest,  notwithstanding  the  impres- 


sion upon  Richard's  mind  which,  on  Val*s 
first  appearance,  had  led  to  the  mistake. 

This  confirmation  subdued  them  all 
into  a  kind  of  despair.  Lord  and  Lady 
Eskside,  both  at  different  times,  had  re- 
ceived Dick  into  their  affections,  as  they 
thought,  and  acknowledged,  with  a  cer- 
tain pride,  his  natural  worthiness.  But 
when  it  appeared  possible  that  this  new 
and  unknown  boy  (though  they  liked 
him)  might  put  himself  in  the  place  of  their 
Valentine  —  the  child  of  their  old  age, 
the  light  of  their  eyes  —  their  hearts  sank 
within  them.  All  their  satisfaction  and 
enthusiasm  was  chilled,  nay,  frozen  ;  they 
sat  and  looked  at  each  other  blankly, 
their  gladness  turned  into  dire  disap- 
pointment and  heaviness.  Then  it  was 
that  Richard  urged  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  silence.  "Let  us  take  time  to 
think,"  he  said ;  "time  is  everything. 
Val,  it  is  clear,  can  bear  no  further  ex« 
citement ;  it  might  be  fatal  to  him  ;  nor 
can  it  be  good  for  the  other  boy.  He  is 
an  honest,  kind  fellow  ;  but  how  can  we 
tell  if  his  head  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
such  a  change  of  fortune  ?  Let  him  get 
used  to  the  part  of  younger  brother 
first.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  hold  our 
topgues,  and  say  nothing  more  about  it 
now." 

Lord  Eskside  shook  his  head  ;  but  my 
lady  seconded  her  son,  alarmed  at  the 
idea  he  had  skilfully  brought  forward  of 
danger  to  Val.  "  Yes,  he  is  a  good  hon- 
est fellow,"  they  both  said,  but  with  an 
involuntary  grudge  against  Dick,  as  if*  it 
could  be  his  fault ;  and  the  papers  were 
put  up  carefdly  in  Lord  Eskside's  de- 
spatch-box, ani  the  news  still  more 
closely  locked  in  the  bosoms  of  the  three 
who  knew  the  secret.  But  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  their  knowledge  of  this  took  all 
heart  out  of  their  conscientious  effort 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  state  of 
things.  Valentine,  whatever  his  internal 
difficulties  were,  accepted  the  position 
much  more  easily.  His  illness  softened 
it  to  him,  and  had  already  produced  that 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  mother  and 
brother,  which  the  mere  discovery  that 
they  were  his  mother  and  brother  could 
not  have  brought  about ;  and  the  happi: 
ness  of  convalescence  which  glorified  all 
the  circumstances  about  him,  made  it 
still  more  easy.  He  lived  a  life  of  delight- 
ful idleness,  feeling  nothing  but  benev- 
olence and  kfndness  for  every  created 
thing,  how  much  more  for  his  tender 
nurses  and  companions  ? —getting  well, 
eating  and  sleeping,  and  loving  idle  talk, 
and  to  liave.all  his  pepple  about  l^iio. 
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He  was  so  much  a  child  in  this,  that 
even  his  father,  whom  Val  had  never 
been  familiar  with,  came  in  for  a  share 
of  his  sociable  affectionate  desire  to  be 
always  surrounded  b^  the  group  of  those 
who  belonged  to  him.  He  called  for 
everybody,  with  that  regal  power  which 
IS  never  possessed  in  such  perfection  as 
by  an  invalid,  to  whom  all  who  love  him 
are  bound  by  a  hundred  ties  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  having  been  so  good 
and  so  clever  as  to  get  well.  He  could 
not  bear  a  look  too  serious,  a  clouded 
face,  and  was  himself  as  cheerful  as  the 
day,  enjoying  everything.  Dick,  I  need 
hot  say,  had  told  him  of  that  meeting 
with  Violet,  and  of  his  letters  to  her,  and 
by  this  means  Val  had  got  up  a  spring  of 
private  delight  for  himself  —  carrying  on 
a  limited  but  charming  correspondence, 
which,  indeed,  was  all  on  one  side,  but 
which  still  gave  him  infinite  pleasure. 
"  Keep  up  the  Brown  delusion,  Dick,"  he 
said,  with  infinite  relish  of  the  fun,  "till 
we  go  home ;  and  then  we'll  tell  her. 
What  a  joke,  to  be  sure,  that  vou  should 
ever  have  been  Brown ! "  And  indeed 
this  was  already  the  aspect  the  past  had 
taken  to  both  the  young  men  ;  and  it  was 
the  strangest  absurd  thing,  scarcely  com- 

Erehensible,  how  they  could  ever  have 
elieved  it.  The  two  had  no  share  in  the 
perturbation  of  their  elders.  Good  Dick 
was,  as  he  said,  more  the  servant  of  that 
young  demigod  and  hero  than  if  he  had 
got  been  his  brother.  He  did  everything 
for  him  — read  to  him,  talked  to  him, 
brought  him  the  news,  and  lived  over 
again  every  day  of  their  intercourse  since 
that  day  when  they  first  "  took  a  liking 
to  each  other.'*  How  strange  it  all  seemed 
—  how  extraordinary,  and  yet  how  natu- 
ral—  in  face  of  this  broad  and  obvious 
explanation,  which  made  everything 
plain  ! 

I  need  not  say  that  it  was  also  the  idea 
pf  Richard  Ross  to  put  into  the  Edin- 
burgh paper  that  cunning  intimation  that 
the  young  member  for  Eskshire  had  been 
taken  ill  at  the  house  of  his  mother,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Richard  Ross,  at  Oxford. 
Scarcely  a  soul  who  read  that  intimation 
ever  thought  of  anything  but  the  luxuri- 
ous and  dignified  dwellinoj  which  an  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ross  would  ordinarily  inhabit ;  and 
the  people  who  knew  Oxford  tried  hard 
to  recollect  whether  they  had  ever  met 
"her,  and  where  her  house  was.  The 
county  in  general  was  much  perplexed 
and  much  affected  by  this  notice.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  Uelieve  that  there 
was  any  specious  falsehood  in  so  matter- 


of-fact  a  paragraph.   "The  old  stories 
must  all  be  false,"  one  said  to  another ; 
"Richard's  wife  has  been  living  separate 
from  her  husband,  that  is  all."    "  But  no 
one  ever  heard  who  she  was,"  the  doubt- 
ing ones  said  ;  though  even  the  greatest 
sceptic  added,  "  I  will  ask  my  son  if  he 
has  ever  met  her  in  society."  Thus 
Richard's  diplomacy  had  full  success.  He 
followed  it  up  by  other  delicate  touches, 
bulletins  of  Valentine's  recovery,  and  tan- 
talizing hints  such  as  only  local  gossip 
can  permit,  and  which  were  reserved 
for  the  pages  of  the  Castleton  Herald 
—  of  the  happy  domestic  rapprochements 
which  the  editor  was  delighted  to  hear 
Mr.  Ross's  illness,  otherwise  so  regret- 
able,  was  likely  to  bring  about.    All  this 
made  a  great  commotion  in  the  district. 
You  may  think  it  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  man  of  Richard  Ross's  pretensions 
to  descend  to  such  means  of  breaking  to 
the  public  a  great  family  event,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  differently 
interpreted ;  but  your  great  man,  ani 
especially  your  diplomate  and  courtier,  is 
always  the  one  most  disposed  to  make 
use  of  fiunkeyism  and  the  popular  love 
of  gossip.    It  is  a  sign,  perhaps,  of  the 
cynical  disregard  of  this  elevated  class  of 
mortals  for  ordinary  people ;  anyhow, 
they  rarely  hesitate  to  avail  themselves 
of  means  which  would  wound  the  pride 
of  many  less  exalted  persons.    Life,  like 
dreams  (to  which,  heaven  knows,  it  bears 
in  all  matters  so  close  a  resemblance), 
goes  by  contraries.    What  the  poor  and 
simple  scorn,  the  rich  and  wise  employ. 

The  Eskshire  people,  however,  were 
destined  to  yet  another  sensation  more 
startling  than  this.  .  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  recantation,  and  few  recantations 
have  excited  more  local  interest.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  all  the  motives 
and  influences  which  were  supposed  to 
have  brought  it  about  —  for  the  reader  is 
better  informed,  and  knows  that  it  was 
brought  about  very  simply,  as  perhaps 
some  of  his  own  good  deeds  are,  by  the 
intervention  and  pertinacity  of  a  slim  girl  * 
with  a  soft  voice  and  a  pair  of  pleading 
eyes.  Nobody  on  Eskside  knew  that 
Violet,  at  the  point  of  the  sword  as  it 
were,  had  extracted  an  apology  from  her 
father.  It  appeared  on  the  walls  in  the 
shape  of  a  placard,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  was  sent  by  post  to  all  influen- 
tial persons  in  the  district.  Lasswade 
was  white  with  it,  every  bit  of  fence 
possessing  the  paper.  It  was  addressed, 
like  another  notable  letter,  to  the  elect- 
ors of  Eskshire  ;  but  it  was  much  shorter 
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than  the  former  one. 
as  follows :  — 


"Gentlemen, —  It  will  be  within  the 
recollection  of  all  of  you  that,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  ad- 
dress to  you  a  letter  concerning  the 
standing  and  pretensions  of  Mr.  Valen- 
tine Ross,  now  Conservative  member  for 
this  county.  It  seemed  right  that  you 
should  take  into  consideration  what  then 
appeared  to  me  the  very  doubtful  proofs 
of  Mr.  Ross's  identity.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  him  and  his  family  in  poli- 
tics ;  and  I  confess  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  indicate  to  you  in  the  distinctest  man- 
ner how  poorly  supported  by  fact  were 
his  claims  to  your  confidence.  I  am  a 
Whig,  and  Mr.  Ross  is  a  Tory,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  above  the  ordinary  tac- 
tics of  electioneering,  which  have  been 
pushed  to  further  lengths  than  were  pos- 
sible to  me,  by  men  of  much  higher 
worldly  pretensions  than  myself.  But 
whether  as  Whig  or  as  Tory,  I  hope  it 
will  always  be  an  Englishman's  highest 
boast  to  be  an  honest  man  ;  and  circum- 
stances have  convinced  me  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  convey  to  my  brother  electors  an 
apology  for  statements  which  I  formerly 
made  to  them  under  the  influence  of  a 
mistake,  and  wliich  I  now  find  are  less 
certain  than  I  then  thought  them.  It  is 
no  disgrace  to  any  man  to  have  fallen 
into  a  mistake,  if,  when  he  discovers  it, 
he  takes  pains  to  undo  any  mischief  it 
may  have  produced. 

**  With  this  preface  I  will  simply  say, 
that  though  it  is  quite  true,  as  I  stated, 
that  Mr.  Valentine  Ross  appeared  at  his 
grandfather's  house  in  a  very  strange 
and  suspicious  way,  the  inference  I  drew 
from  that  is,  I  have  reason  ,  to  believe, 
incorrect.  It  does  not  become  me  to 
enter  into  the  private  history  of  a  family 
so  well  known  in  this  county;  but  I  be- 
lieve steps  will  shortly  be  taken  to  remove 
all  possibility  of  doubt  upon  the  subject ; 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  for  one  am  now 
convinced  that  our  new  member  has  the 
fullest  right  to  the  name  he  bears.  These 
important  facts  have  only  come  to  my 
knowledge  within  the  last  fortnight ;  and 
I  consider  it  my  duty,  putting  aside  all 
false  pride,  which  so  often  hinders  a  man 
from  acknowledging  a  mistake  publicly 
made,  at  once  to  communicate  this  dis- 
covery to  the  electors  of  Eskshire.  I  am 
as  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Ross  and 
his  family  politically  as  I  ever  was ;  but 
I  cannot  continue  to  do  a  social  injury  to 
any  man  after  I  have  found  out  that  my 


What  it  said  was  impression  was  a  mistaken  ooe.    If  I 
i  have  conveyed  a  prejudice  against  Mr. 
I  Valentine  Ross  to  the  mind  of  any  brother 
elector,  I  can  only  add  that  I  am  an- 
feignedly  sorry  for  it. 

"  An  Esksioe  Elector." 


This  was  the  first  thing  that  met  the 
eyes  of  the  travelling  party  when  — dulv 
heralded  by  the  Castleton  paper,  which 
:  in  its  last  issue  had  announced  the  ap- 
1  proaching  return  of  "  Lord  and  Lady 
'  Eskside,  the  Hon.  Richard  and  Mrs. 
Ross,  Mr.  Valentine  Ross,  M.P.  for  Esk- 
shire, and  Mr.  Richard  Ross  the  young- 
er"—  they  arrived  at  Lasswade.  The 
old  lord  himself  was  the  first  to  read  it 
when  they  got  out  at  the  little  railway 
station  on  the  new  branch  line,  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  still  a  mile  or  two 
distant  from  the  village.  There  were  two 
carriages  waiting  —  the  great  barouche, 
which  was  Lady  Eskside's  favourite,  and 
a  vehicle  of  the  genus  dog-cart  for  "  the 
boys ;  **  and  the  usual  little  commotion 
which  always  attends  an  arrival  left  a  few 
minutes  to  spare  while  the  carriage  drew 
up.  Lord  Eskside  came  and  took  his 
old  wife  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  to  the 
place  where  this  address,  blazoned  in 
great  letters,  **  To  the  Electors  of  Esk- 
shire," held  a  prominent  position.  Is  it 
something  new?"  she  asked  with  a  sick- 
ness at  her  heart ;  oh,  don't  let  Val  see 
it !  "  When  she  had  read  it,  however, 
the  old  pair  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed  with  tremulous  enjoyment.  I 
am  afraid  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  look 
at  this  as  a  high-minded  atonement,  or  to 
see  any  generosity  in  the  confession. 
**  Sandy  Pringle  is  worsted  at  last,"  the 
old  lord  said,  with  a  gleam  of  light  from 
under  his  eyebrows.  But  the  exhilara- 
tion of  unquestionable  victory  filled  their 
hearts,  and  made  them  forget  for  the 
moment  the  other  drawbacks  which  at- 
tended their  return. 

With  this  sense  of  having  beaten  their 
adversary  strone  in  their  minds,  they  no 
longer  hesitated  to  drive  home  through 
Lasswade,  which  they  had  not  intended 
to  do  ;  where  they  had  a  most  flattering 
reception.  What  with  the  curiosity  ex- 
cited by  this  probable  iclaircissement  of 
a  romantic  story,  and  the  eagerness  of 
everybody  to  see  Richard  Ross's  wife, 
and  the  new  excitement  produced  by  that 
placard  on  the  walls  —  which  most  peo- 
ple, I  fear,  received  as  Lord  Eskside  re- 
ceived it  —  every  one  was  agog.  It  was 
not  a  formal  entrance  with  triumphal 
arches,  &c.,  for  this  is  not  a  kind  of  de- 
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monstration  very  congenial  to  the  natu- 
ral independence  of  the  Lowland-Scotch 
mind,  which  is  much  disposed  to  be 
friendly  towards  its  great  neighbours, 
but  very  little  disposed  to  feudal  notions 
of  the  respect  due  to  a  superior.  Willie 
Maitland,  it  is  true,  had  once  thought  of 
suggesting  something  of  the  sort,  but  he 
had  fortunately  forborne ;  and  accord- 
ingly, though  there  was  an  absence  of 
flags  and  decorations,  a  very  warm  spon- 
taneous w^elcome  was  given  to  the  trav- 
ellers. They  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
Bull,  and  the  carriage  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  a  genial  crowd,  attracted,  it 
is  true,  quiie  as  much  by  a  desire  for  in- 
formation, as  by  a  wish  to  do  honour  to 
Lord  Eskside^s  family ;  and  there,  sure 
enough,  by  my  lady's  side  sat  the  un- 
known Mrs.  Ross,  looking  out  with  large 
eyesi,  in  which  a  certain  terror  and  won- 
der combated  the  look  of  abstraction 
which  was  habitual  to  them.  She  had 
been  there  before  —  how  well  she  remem- 
bered how !  not  in  the  chief  street,  hon- 
oured of  everybody,  but  dragging  through 
the  muddy  roads,  dull  and  despairing, 
with  her  two  crying  children.  The  cold 
wild  March  night  of  her  recollection  was 
not  more  unlike  the  soft  sunshine  of  this 
May  day,  than  was  her  own  position  now 
and  then.  Was  she  more  happy  ?  She 
did  not  ask  herself  the  question.  Only 
people  in  a  more  or  less  artificial  state  of 
self-consciousness  do  ever  ask  them- 
selves if  they  are  happy  or  not ;  the  un- 
instructed  soul  takes  life  as  it  comes. 
But  her  aspect  impressed  the  people  of 
Lasswade.  They  concluded  that  she  was 
"not  very  happy  with  her  husband;" 
and  as  Richard  was  not  popular  in  the 
county  he  despised,  this  rather  prepos- 
sessed the  popular  mind  in  her  favour ; 
but  that  this  woman  had  ever  been  the 
**  beggar-wife  "  of  the  popular  legend,  the 
county  ever  after  refused  to  believe. 

The  dowager-duchess  had  driven  into 
Lasswade,  of  course  "by  accident,"  on 
that  afternoon,  and  so  had  Sir  John  and 
bis  lady  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
other  carriages  of  lesser  potentates  the 
Eskside  party  met  on  their  way  home. 
It  was  a  fine  day  to  be  sure  ;  everybody 
was  out ;  and  every  separate  detachment 
of  anxious  neighbours  had  its  own  re- 
marks to  make.  "  The  second  son  looks 
a  fine  lad,"  the  good  people  said ;  for 
indeed  Dick  had  beamed  with  grateful 
smiles  upon  every  one  who  had  a  wel- 
come for  Val.  And  thus  the  family,  at 
last  united,  with  glad  welcome  of  all  their 
neighbours^  and  retractation  of  their 


enemy's  slanders,  made  their  way  home. 
"  You  see  we've  brought  Sandy  Pringle 
to  his  marrow-bones,  my  lord  I"  cried 
Willie  Maitland  the  factor,  my  lord's 
right-hand  man,  as  they  drove  away  from 
the  door  of  the  Bull.  "  Ay,  ay,  the  auld 
sneckdrawer  I  "  said  Lord  Eskside  in  his 
glee.  This  was  all  Mr.  Pringie  made  by 
his  apology.  Val,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
was  otherwise  disposed  —  he  took  it  gen- 
erously, touched  by  the  confession,  not 
triumphing  in  it,  as  extorted  from  his 
assailant ;  and  his  explanation  of  the 
placard,  which  he  too  had  read  eagerlv, 
to  his  brother  and  confidant,  was  made 
in  a  very  different  tone.  "  I  knew  old 
Pringle  was  a  good  fellow,"  said  Val  ; 
"  he  was  forced  to  it  by  his  party ;  but 
the  moment  he  hears  the  truth  he  comes 
forward  and  owns  it  like  a  man.  Our 
fathers  and  mothers  think  differentlv 
from  us,  Dick,  old  fellow.  They  think 
because  old  Pringle  is  out  of  it  so  long 
as  you  and  I  are  to  the  fore,  that  there- 
fore he  must  be  our  enemy.  I  always 
knew  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  only 
a  party-move,"  said  Valentine,  flourish- 
ing his  whip  with  that  delicious  sense  of 
generous  superior  wisdom  which  dwells 
in  the  bosom  of  youth ;  and  then  he 
added,  softly,  "After  this,  surely  they 
can't  make  any  more  row  about  Violet 
and  me." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Dick,  with 
a  sigh ;  the  sight  of  those  Eskside 
woods,  where  he  had  seen  her,  came  back 
to  his  mind  with  a  strange  thrill.  What 
a  moment  of  enchantment  that  had  been  1 
He  had  never  hoped  it  would  come  back 
again.  How  could  he  wish  it  to  come 
back,  when  only  by  injury  to  Val  it  could 
ever  bring  any  nappiness  to  him?  And, 
to  be  sure,  he  had  only  seen  Violet  twice, 
never  long  enough  to—  "What  a 
lucky  fellow  you  are  ! "  was  what  he  said. 

"  Am  I  not  ?  "  cried  Val,  in  his  frank 
happiness  ;  "  I  should  think  this  was  the 
very  last  stone  rolled  out  of  my  way." 

There  had  been  a  great  commotion  in 
Rosscraig,  preparing  everything  for  the 
family  party  ;  the  new  wing  had  been 
opened,  the  carpets  put  down,  the  cur- 
tains up,  and  everything  arranged  ac- 
cording to  Lady  Eskside's  orders.  The 
new  wing  had  all  kinds  of  conveniences 
in  it  —  sitting-rooms  for  the  young 
couple  for  whom  it  was  prepared,  nurs- 
eries for  the  cljlldren,  everything  that 
could  help  to  make  it  agreeable  to  a  son's 
family  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
father  and  mother.  But  as  it  happened 
now,  both  Richard  and  Valentine  pre* 
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pared  to  keep  their  old  rooms ;  and  the 
new  wing  was  given  up  to  Dick  and  his 
mother,  to  whom  it  appeared  a  wilder- 
ness of  grandeur,  confusing  and  blank  in 
its  extent  and  wealth.  It  had  windows 
which  looked  down  upon .  the  wooded 
bank  of  the  Esk,  and  windows  which 
looked  to  the  great  door  and  court-yard, 
and  a  suite  of  rooms  through  which  you 
could  wander  from  one  side  to  another, 
for  it  ran  all  the  breadth  of  the  house.  I, 
am  not  sure  that  these  two,  transported 
into  that  luxurious  place,  did  not  feel  the 
change  more  painfully  and  strangely  than 
its  natural  occupants  would  have  done 
had  they  been  suddenly  dismissed  to 
Stylis's  river-side  cottage.  The  mother 
felt  it  most  of  all.  She  sat  in  her  own  | 
rooms  almost  all  the  day,  patiently  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  her  sons  and  of 
Lady  Eskside,  but  never  seeking  them  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  house  —  bright- 
ening to  see  Val,  but  saying  little  even 
to  him.  She  was  chilled  and  stifled  by 
all  these  fine  surroundings.  OCten  she 
would  rise  and  fling  the  windows  open, 
or  pull  at  the  curtains  instinctively,  as  if 
to  pull  them  down.  "  I  can't  breathe," 
she  would  sometimes  say  to  Dick,  with  a 
plaintive  tone  in  her  voice.  Her  life, 
such  as  it  was,  was  gone  from  her.  She 
was  quite  submissive,  doing  all  that  was 
asked  of  her,  attempting  no  resistance. 
I  cannot  explain  the  entire  cessation  now 
of  the  struggle  which  she  had  kept  up  so 
long,  any  more  than  she  could.  Fate 
was  too  strong  for  her,  and  her  strength 
was  waning;  but  when  she  yielded,  she 
yielded  altogether,  unreasoning  and  un- 
reasonably, as  she  had  struggled  —  her 
mind  was  not  capable  of  compromise,  or 
of  making  the  best  of  a  position.  When 
she  gave  in  she  dropped  her  arms  en- 
tirely, and  with  her  arms  her  strength. 

And  strangely  enough,  Val,  the  sight 
of  whom  had  kept  her  alive,  lost  his 
power  now  over  his  mother,  and  Dick,  who 
was  her  own,  became  all  in  all  to  her. 
She  was  happy  only  when  her  familiar 
companion  was  by  her,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  go  out  except  with  Dick. 
Sometimes  when  they  wandered  into  the 
woods  a  gleam  of  something  like  pleasure 
would  come  upon  her  face.  There  was 
one  knoll  which  they  found  out  by  chance 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  trees,  a  little 
bank  which,  when  they  discovered  it 
first,  was  covered  with  late  primroses. 
The  trees  were  very  thick  round,  and  the 
sun  came  late,  and  penetrated  but  a  short 
time  through  the  heavy  boughs ;  and 
this,  I  suppose,  kept  them  lat«r  in  bloom; 


ing  than  their  rustic  neighbours.  It  is 
long,  long  since  I  have  seen  these  flow- 
ers ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  misty  glory  of 
that  morning-time  of  childhood  that 
makes  me  feel  there  never  were  any  such 
primroses  before  or  after  in  this  common- 
place world  —  so  large,  so  spotless,  so 
full  of  sweetness,  instinct  with  a  lovely 
life  of  their  own,  friends  rather  than 
flowers.  Their  long  stalks  thrilled  with 
a  youthful  force  of  existence,  their  green 
cool  leaves  overlapped  each  other,  glis- 
tening with  heavenly  dew,  their  celestial 
petals  were  not  like  pale  gold  or  soft 
velvet,  which  are  the  first  vulgar  images 
one  thinks  of,  but  like  themselves  only  — 
primroses,  the  very  essence  of  spring 
and  fragrance  and  everlasting  youth. 
When  I  shut  my  eyes  I  can  see  them 
still,  lifting  up  their  lovely  heads  out  of 
their  leaves,  looking  you  and  heaven  in 
the  face  with  all  the  candour  of  inno- 
cence, though  it  is,  oh,  so  many  years 
since  they  and  I  saw  each  other  I  When 
Dick  and  his  mother,  wandering  through 
the  woods,  came  to  this  bank,  it  seemed 
to  touch  her  heart  as  nothing  had  done. 
She  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  gazed  at 
the  flowers  in  a  transport.  "  If  we  were 
as  we  used  to  be,"  she  said,  "  oh,  Dick, 
my  lad,  how  you  would  have  run  to  the 
cart  for  a  basket !  It  seems  no  more 
than  waste  to  gather  them  now.  What 
would  we  do  with  them  ?  there's  grander 
flowers  in  all  the  rooms;  they'd  be  like 
you  and  me,  Dick,  out  of  our  place. 
Flowers  were  always  what  I  liked.  I 
never  was  one  for  saying  much,"  she 
went  on  reflectively,  "  but  a  basket  of 
primroses,  tliat  spealcs  for  itself." 

**  How  you  ^o  back  upon  the  old  days, 
mother ! "  said  Dick,  regretfully,  and 
perhaps  with  a  slight  reproach. 

"Yes,  lad;  I  liked  them  best.  It's 
heavy  on  me  to  be  shut  up  in  houses.  I 
was  never  used  to  it,"  she  said,  with  9. 
sigh. 

"But  you  can  put  up  with  it,  mother? 
—  you  wiU  put  up  with  it?  —  for  the 
sake  of  Val  —  and  me." 

A  gleam  came  from  her  eyes  —  a 
sparkle  of  tenderness  and  light.  "  PU 
do  what's  best,"  she  said  —  "whatever  is 
best :  "  then  with  a  sudden  rush  of  tears, 
"  You  may  let  me  think  of  the  old  days- 
Dick  ;  for  my  strength's  changed,  and 
my  mind's  changed,  and  I  never  can  go 
back  to  them  —  never  no  more— even 
if  I  would." 

"But,  mother,"  said  Dick,  "it  used  tp 
keep  you  happy  to  see  Val  only  on  the 
river,  oi^ce  a  day  i>r  twice  a  day,  in  hui 
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boat.  I  did  not  know  why  it  was  then  ; 
but  I  saw  it ;  and  now  you've  got  him 
altogether  " 

"Ah,  it's  different,  it's  different ! "  she 
cried  ;  "  can't  you  see,  lad  ?  Then  he 
was  none  o'  mine  —  he  was  his  father's  ; 
it  was  more  than  I  could  have  hoped  for 
to  sec  him  like  that  —  it  kept  me  alive. 
Now  he'll  come  to  me  when  I  like,  Dick  ; 
and  kind  he  looks  and  kind  he  speaks. 
God  bless  him  !  He'd  do  himself  an  in- 
jury to  please  me  ;  but  ah,  its  different ! 
If  I  could  take  them  to  the  market  in  a 
basket,  and  sell  a  bunch  here  and  a 
bunch  there,  that's  what  I  would  like," 
she  went  on  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone,  drawing  the  flowers  through  her 
thin  hands. 

It  was  with  a  kind  of  despair  that  Dick 
took  her  home.  She  was  getting  thin 
visibly,  he  thought  She  would  sit  at 
the  window  for  hours  together,  gazing, 
seeing  nothing.  For  the  first  few  days 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  to  the 
family  meals,  but  this  evidently  agitated 
her  beyond  endurance,  and  had  to  be 
given  up.  What  was  to  be  done?  Not 
one  of  them  could  tell,  or  indeed  form  an 
idea;  the  only  thing  that  could  be  trust- 
ed in  was  time,  which  might  possibly 
bring  back  a  subdued  harmony  to  those 
chords  which  at  present  were  all  ajar ; 
but  for  the  moment  there  seemed  little 
hope  even  of  that.  All  the  restlessness 
of  old  came  back  to  her.  When  the  act- 
ive habits  of  her  life  at  Oxford  became 
unnecessary,  the  self-restraint  she  had 
learnt  there  failed  her  also.  She  took  to 
talking  (when  she  did  talk)  of  nothing 
but  the  tramp-life,  which  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  come  into  prominence  in  her 
mind.  Now  and  then  she  dozed  in  .the 
long  afternoons,  and  Dick  heard  her 
murmuring  in  her  sleej)  about  the  long 
road,  and  how  far  it  was,  and  the  lad  that 
was  tired.  Poor  Dick's  satisfaction  in 
his  new  circumstances  was  suddenly  sub- 
dued by  this.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  she  was  ill ;  he  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  old  fits  coming  oi\,  in  which  he 
had  always  felt  the  dreadful  risk  there 
Was  that  she  might  go  secretlv  away 
from  him,  and  never  be  heard  of  more. 
To  be  sure,  he  comforted  himself  by 
thinking  these  fits  had  always  gone  off 
again,  and  so  perhaps  would  this  one 
now. 

Thus  the  family  life  recommenced 
tinder  its  changed  circumstances.  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  in  the  great 
house  was  happy.  The  old  people  had  a 
^cret  ia  their  JseepiDg,  which  dQsiroyed 


their  peace,  and  which  must  produce  fur- 
ther troubles  still ;  and  Dick  had  his 
mother,  whose  state  alarmed  him :  and 
Richard  Ross  was  in  a  position  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  man  to  bear,  totally  ignored 
by  his  wife,  yet  feeling  a  curious  secret 
attraction  towards  her,  and  a  half-whimsi- 
cal half-tragical  wonder  whether  they 
were  ever  to  be  drawn  closer,  or  if  all 
was  over  between  them.  Valentine,  the 
happiest  of  the  party,  was  not  without 
his  troubles  too,  for  he  had  written  to 
Violet,  and  received  no  reply,  and  at  the 
Hewan  there  was  no  intelligence  to  be 
obtained  of  her.  Thus  they  had  all 
enough  to  do  to  carry  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  living ;  and  the  great  happiness 
and  good  fortune  which  had  corne^  to 
them,  scarcely  looked  for  tlie  moment 
like  good  fortune  at  all. 

CHAPTER  XLL  * 

A  SHORT  time  after  their  return,  Valen- 
tine made  up  his  youthful  mind  that  he 
could  bear  his  share  of  these  uncertainties 
no  longer.  He  had  been  to  the  Hewan 
again  and  again  ;  now  he  set  off  to  Mo- 
ray Place  itself,  saying  nothing  to  his 
relations,  except  to  Dick,  who  winced, 
but  kept  his  counsel.  But  all  the  ardent 
young  lover  made  by  his  persistence  was 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Pringle,  who  re- 
ceived him  stiffly,  and  declined  to  an- 
swer any  inquiries  about  Violet,  who  was 
absent  from  home.  "  I  do  not  suppose 
your  family  would  be  pleased  if  they 
knew ;  and  my  family  would  be  still  less 
pleased,  that  Violet  should  be  held 
cheap,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle.  "If  you  will 
believe  me,  Valentine,  I  think  it  is  much 
better  that  there  should  be  no  more 
about  it ; "  and  all  Val's  remonstrances 
and  pleadings  were  of  no  avail.  He 
came  back  miserable  and  dejected,  and 
strayed  out  to  the  woods,  in  which  there 
is  always  some  consolation  for  a  heart- 
broken lover.  Val  went  as  far  as  the 
linn,  that  he  might  see  the  place  at  least 
where  he  had  been  so  happy.  Was  it 
l^ossible,  after  all  he  had  gone  through, 
that  his  love  and  his  happiness  were  to 
end  like  a  dream,  and  every  link  to  be 
snapt  between  him  and  Vi  r  When  he 
approached  that  spot  which  was  so  full 
of  associations,  he  too  heard  sounds,  as 
Dick  had  done,  which  told  of  some  hu- 
man intrusion  into  this  realm  of  wood- 
land and  waters.  It  was  not  a  sob  this 
lime  that  Val  heard.  It  was  a  sound  of 
low  voices  —  women's  voices  —  talking 
in  a  half-whisper,  as  if  they  feared  to  be 
discovered.    Drawing  near,  trembling 
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like  a  thief,  he  saw  under  the  big  beech- 
branches  a  corner  of  a  blue  dress,  show- 
ing from  behind  one  of  them.  This 
made  his  heart  beat ;  but  the  blue  gown 
might  not  be  Vi's  blue  gown ;  and  any- 
how there  were  two  of  them,  as  the  voices 
testified,  so  that  caution  was  needful. 
Another  step,  however,  relieved  him  of 
his  doubts.  In  front  of  him  on  the 
green  bank  on  the  river-side,  sat  Mary 
Percival,  with  her  face  turned  towards 
some  one  unseen,  to  whom  she  was  talk- 
ing. '*  My  dear,  he  has  had  plenty  of 
time  to  write  to  you,  and  he  has  not  done 
so.  If  you  will  believe  me,  Vi,  I  think 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  there  should  be 
no  more  about  it."  These  were,  though 
Mary  did  not  know  it,  the  self-same 
woras  under  which  Val  was  suffering. 
The  repetition  of  them  drove  him  beyond 
himself.  He  gave  a  shout  of  indignant 
protestation,  and  rushing  between  the 
two  astonished  ladies,  caught  her  of  the 
blue  dress  rudely,  suddenly,  in  his  arms. 

But  do  not  think  Violet  was  half  so 
much  surprised  as  middle-aged  Mary 
was,  to  whom  this  interruption  was  quite 
unlooked  for.  She  did  not  know  even 
that  "the  family"  had  arrived  at  Ross- 
craig  —  Lady  Eskside,  amid  all  this  tu- 
mult of  events,  having  become  remiss  in 
her  correspondence,  and  Val's  letters  to 
Violet  having  been,  if  not  suppressed, 
yet  detained  at  Moray  Place  during  the 
girl's  absence.  Even  if  the  family  had 
returned,  Mary  felt  there  were  a  hundred 
chances  to  one  that  Val  would  not  be  there 
precisely  at  the  right  moment  to  meet 
her  and  her  companion.  In  Mary's  own 
case  things  had  never  happened  just  at 
the  right  moment ;  and  therefore  she 
had  acquiesced  with  little  difficulty  in 
Violet's  prayer  that  she  might  be  allowed 
**one  look  "  at  the  linn.  Violet  had  been 
sent  to  Mary  to  be  taken  care  of  —  to  be 
kept  out  of  danger ;  and  this,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  was  how  Miss  Percival, 
who  had  a  strong  vein  of  romance  in  her, 
notwithstanding  all  her  good  sense,  ful- 
filled her  trust.  She  saw  her  folly  now 
when  it  was  too  late. 

"Valentine!"  she  cried,  "how  dare 
you  —  how  dare  you  do  that — when  her 
parents  do  not  know?" 

"  Her  parents  1  "  said  Val,  equally 
indignant ;  "  what  do  I  care  for  her 
parents,  or  any  one's  parents  ?  I  am  a 
man  old  enough  to  know  my  own  mind,  and 
so  is  Vi.  Can  parents  make  us  happy  ?  " 
said  the  young  man,  with  that  cruel  frank- 
ness which  seems  so  easy  to  the  young, 
and  is  so  hard  upon  the  old.  "  Vi,  my 


darling,  you  know  you  are  mine — you 
won't  let  parents  or  any  one  come  be- 
tween you  and  me  ?" 

Vi  did  not  say  a  word  —  there  was  no 
need  for  anything  so  feeble  as  words. 
She  clung  to  him,  gazing  at  him,  holding 
one  of  his  arms  fast  with  her  small  hands 
clasped  round  it.  She  had  been  sure  he 
would  come  ;  in  her  heart  she  had  been 
so  wicked  as  to  smile  at  Mary's  faith  the 
other  way,  though  she  did  not  say  a  word 
of  the  sweet  confidence  in  her  own  mind. 
And  Mary,  who  had  been  so  treated  by 
providence,  and  whose  love  had  not 
been  happy,  felt  a  hot  flush  of  anger 
against  the  girl  who  stood  there  before 
her  with  ineffable  smiles,  not  objecting  to 
the  young  man's  impetuosity,  not  evea 
answering  him  a  word. 

"Violet !  "  she  cried,  "come  away  this 
instant.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  defy- 
ing both  your  mother  and  me  }  " 

"  You  have  always  been  my  enemy, 
Mary,"  cried  Val,  passionately,  "and  I 
don't  know  why,  for  I  have  alwajrs  liked 
you.  Vi,  you  are  not  going  to  do  what 
she  tells  you  — to  follow  her  instead  of 
me?" 

"  I  am  not  goine  to  follow  any  one," 
said  Vi,  detaching  lierself  from  his  arm 
with  much  dignity ;  then  she  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  and  looked  at  him  with 
tender  glowing  eyes.  "Oh,  Val!"  she 
cried,  "  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  !  I 
thought  you  would  never  coine.  I  knew 
you  would  be  here  to-day.  Val,  are  you 
well  —  are  you  quite  well?  Oh,  what  a 
weary,  weary  time  it  has  been,  when  I 
thought  I  would  never  see  you  more  !  " 

"Then  you  were  thinking  of  me  ?  and 
you  don't  mean  to  cast  me  ofiE,  Vi  ?  " 

"I  —  cast  you  off  !  —  that  is  likely  \ 
Mary,  you  never  were  Val's  enemy, 
though  he  says  so,  in  his  hasty  way  —  be 
was  always  hasty.  He  made  me  give  him 
my  promise  here,  beneath  this  tree.  I 
cannot  take  back  my  word ;  I  cannot  say 
one  thing  to  you  and  another  to  him ; 
and  you  never  scolded  me  when  I  said  I 
—  cared  for  Val,  Mary  I  not  a  word  I 
She  only  cried  and  gave  me  a  kiss." 

"And  she  ought  to  give  me  a  kiss  too," 
said  bold  Val,  going  up  to  Miss  Percival, 
whose  heart  was  melting  altogether  away 
in  her  bosom,  and  whose  efforts  to  look 
stern  were  becoming  almost  ludicrous. 
The  audacious  boy  went  up  to  her,  while 
Vi  looked  on  thunderstruck  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  kissed  Mary's  cheek,  which 
flushed  crimson  under  the  touch,  making 
that  middle-aged  woman  look  a  girl  again, 
"How  dare  you?"  she  cried,  puitiog  op 
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ler  hand  to  push  him  away ;  but  Mary's 
strength  was  not  able  to  resist  this. 
*  God  bless  you  I "  she  said,  next  mo- 
nent,  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes,  "  you 
5old  boy  !  How  dare  you  kiss  me  ? 
Though  I  am  your  enemy,  I've  thought 
>f  you  and  prayed  for  you  morning  and 
light  ever  since  I  parted  from  you,  Val." 

**  I  know  that  very  well,"  said  the  young 
nan,  composedly  ;  ^*  for  whatever  you 
nay  say,  how  could  you  be  my  enemy 
vhen  I  am  fond  of  you  ?  You  have  not 
he  heart  not  to  help  us,  Mary.  Come 
ind  sit  down  again  and  let  us  think  what 
o  do.  Here  is  where  we  played  truant 
vhen  we  were  children.  Here  is  where 
^ou  brought  us,  Mary— —  when  we 
¥ere  older;  and  here  is  where  Vi  gave 
ne  her  promise.  This  is  the  place  of  all 
>thers  to  meet  again.  As  for  any  pre- 
eoce  of  separating  us  how  can  any  one 
io  it  ?  Think  a  little,"  said  Val,  standing 
jefore  the  fallen  tree  on  which  Vi  had  sat 
with  poor  Dick,  and  from  which  she  now 
'cgarded  him  with  soft  eyes  suffused  wkh 
ight  and  happiness.  "  Could  they  be  hard 
ipoD  heTyiox  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and 
>reak  her  heart  ?  Is  that  reasonable  ? 
\s  for  me,"  the  young  man  said,  raising 
lis  head,  while  the  two  women  looked  at 
lini  with  tender  envy  and  admiration, 
Uhere  is  no  interference  possible.  I  am 
L  man  and  my  own  master.  So  now  that 
rou  are  convinced,"  cried  Valentine,  put- 
ing  himself  beside  Violet  on  the  old 
rank,  which,  old  as  it  was,  had  put  forth 
rouog  shoots  of  life  and  hope  to  make 
tself  fit  for  the  throne  of  so  much  love 
md  gladness,  'Met  us  consider  what  is 
he  best  means  to  clear  these  trifling  tem- 
)orary  obstructions  out  of  our  way." 

I  don't  think  there  is  anything  so  silk- 
m-green,  or  that  makes  so  tender  a  can- 
>py  over  your  head,  and  shows  the  sky 
10  sweetly  through  them,  as  young  beech- 
eaves  in  May,  just  shaken  out  of  their 
>rown  busks,  and  re-clothing  as  if  with 
enderest  ornaments  of  youth,  the  big 
)ranches  that  bear  them.  Strav  airs  rus- 
led  through  them  ;  stray  sunbeams,  for 
he  day  was  cloudy,  came  and  went,  pene- 
rating  now  and  then  through  the  soft 
anopy  —  punctuating  with  sudden  elow 
>f  light  some  one  or  other  of  those  bold 
irguments  of  Val's,  which  told  so  well 
]poa  his  sympathetic  audience.  Though 
/iolet  was  not  one  of  the  worshipping 
naidens  of  modem  story,  but  thought  o! 
l^al  only  as  Val,  and  not  as  a  demigod, 
the  soft  transport  of  reunion,  the  glow  of 
tender  trust  and  admiration  with  which 
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she  regarded  that  delightful  certainty  of 
his,  which  no  terrors  snook,  gave  to  her 
soft  face  a  look  of  absolute  dependence 
and  devotion.  She  looked  up  to  him,  as 
they  sat  together  holding  each  other's 
hands  like  two  children,  with  a  sentiment 
which  went  beyond  reason.  He  was  no 
wiser  nor  cleverer,  perhaps,  than  she 
was  ;  but  he  looked  so  strong  and  so 
sure,  so  much  above  feminine  doubts  and 
tremblings,  that  the  mere  sight  of  him 
gave  confidence.  As  for  Mary,  seated  on 
the  green  bank  in  front  of  these  two,  who 
was  ever  so  much  wiser  and  cleverer  than 
Val  (he  had  few  pretensions  that  way), 
she,  too,  felt,  with  a  kind  of  philosophical 
amusement  at  herself,  the  same  sense  of 
added  confidence  and  moral  strength  as 
she  looked  at  the  boy  whom  she  had 
watched  as  he  grew  up,  and  chided  and 
laughed  at  —  whose  opinion  on  general 
subjects  had  no  particular  weight  with 
her,  yet  who  somehow  gave  to  her  expe- 
rienced and  sensible  middle-age  a  sensa- 
tion of  support  and  certainty,  which  the 
wisest  reason  does  not  always  communi- 
cate. Mary  looked  at  the  two  seated 
there  together,  hand  in  hand,  half-children 
half-lovers,  under  the  soft  shadow  of  the 
young  beech-leaves,  with  that  "smile  on 
her  lip  and  tear  in  her  eye  "  which  is  the: 
most  tender  of  all  human  moods.  Pity 
and  envy,  and  amusement  and  an  almost, 
veneration,  were  in  her  thoughts.  How 
innocent  they  were !  how  sure  of  happi- 
ness I  how  absolute  in  their  trust  in  each 
other  I  and,  indeed  (when  the  case  was: 
fairly  set  before  them),  in  everybody  efee. 
Notwithstanding  the  one  terrible  shock 
his  faith  had  received  —  a  shock  which 
happily  had  worked  itself  out  in  bodily 
illness,  the  most  simple  way— Val  was 
still  of  opinion  that,  if  you  cOuld  but  get 
to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  all  the  world 
was  on  his  side.  He  had  no  fear  of  Vio- 
let's  mother,  though  for  the  moment  she 
had  crushed  him ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
after  his  fever,  Val  had  altogether  forgot- 
ten Mr.  Pringie's  offence  against  him,  and 
all  the  harm  it  had  brought.  Now  that 
offence  was  more  than  past,  for  had  it  not 
been  confessed  and  atoned  for,  a  thing 
which  makes  a  sin  almost  a  virtue  ?  Nor 
was  he  alarmed  when  he  thought  of  the 
old  people  at  Rosscraig,  who  had  hu- 
moured and  served  him  all  his  life. 
What  was  there  to  fear ?  "It  would  be 
against  all  reason,  you  know."  said  Val; 
"  if  our  course  of  true  love  had  run  quite 
smooth.  We  were  miserable  enough  one 
time  to  make  all  right  for  the  future  ;  but 
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if  you  mean  to  be  miserable  any  more,  Vi, 
you  must  do  it  by  yourself,  for  I  sha'n't 
take  any  share." 

When  a  young  man  thus  makes  light  of 
all  difficulties,  what  can  a  sympathetic 
woman  do  ?  Before  many  minutes  had 
passed,  Miss  Percival  found  herself 
pledged  to  brave  Violet*s  father  and 
mother  and  overcome  their  objections. 
"They  have  never  crossed  her  in  their 
lives,  and  why  should  they  now  ?  "  said 
Valentine,  vt'nh  good  sense,  which  no  one 
could  gainsay. 

When  this  chief  subject  had  been  fully 
discussed,  and  all  their  plans  settled, 
both  the  ladies  drew  close  to  him  with 
breathless  interest,  while  he  told  them 
the  story  of  his  own  family.  How  Dick 
was  his  brother,  which  made  Violet  start 
and  clasp  her  hands,  saying,  with  a  sud- 
den outcry,  "  I  always  knew  it  1 "  and  how 
his  mother  had  come  back  with  them  — 
had  come  home.  It  was  Mary  who,  much 
more  than  these  two  young  people,  who 
were  so  sure  of  each  other,  had  her  heart 
played  upon  like  an  instrument  that  day. 
She  sat  quite  still  and  never  said  a  word, 
while  the  story  was  told.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe her  feelings  towards  the  woman 
who  (she  felt,  though  she  would  not  have 
acknowledged  it)  had  been  in  the  very 
bloom  of  her  youth  preferred  to  herself. 
It  was  not  h^r  fault ;  up  to  this  moment 
the  woman  who  was  Richard's  wife  had 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  Mary's  exist- 
ence ;  no  blame  could  possibly  attach  to 
her.  A  strange  mingling  of  curiosity 
about  her,  interest,  half-hostile,  in  her, 
wondering  indignation,  disapproval,  proud 
dislike,  all  softening 'back  into  curiosity 
again,  were  in  Miss  Percival's  mind  ;  but 
no  one  knew  how  she  rung  the  changes  up- 
on th«se  different  sentiments  as  she  sat 
quite  still  and  quiet,  listening,  now  and 
then  asking  a  question,  feeling  as  if  her 
own  life  had  come  to  some  strange  crisis, 
although  she  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  ser- 
vants in  the  house.  And  then  Valentine's  ' 
way  of  -speaking  of  his  mother  —  the 
lower,  hushed,  respectful  tone,  the  half- 
mystery,  half-reverence,  which  he  seemed 
disposed  to  throw  around  this  gipsy,  this 
tramp,  who  had  given  them  all  so  much 
trouble — gave  \lary  a  secret  offence,  all 
the  more  sharp  that  she  felt  his  feeling  to 
be  quite  right  and  just  and  natural,  and 
would  not  for  the  world  have  expressed 
her  own.  Just  now,  half  an  hour  ago,  he 
had  put  her  in  the  place  of  his  mother  — 
had  taken  her  interest  for  granted,  had 
kissed  her  (the  spot  burned  on  Mary^s 


cheek  at  the  thought),  and  appealed  to 
that  strange  sentiment  in  her  heart  which 
he  seemed  to  be  unconsciously  aware  of 
—  that  sense  of  the  possibility  that  she 
might  have  been  his  mother,  which  was 
always  more  or  less  in  her  mind  in  Val  s 
presence.  He  had  taken  possession  of 
her  in  this  way,  of  her  sympathy  and 
help,  telling  her  what  she  was  to  do,  aod 
how  to  do  It,  amusing  her  by  his  arbitra- 
riness, while  he  melted  her  heart  by  his 
affectionate  confidence.  And  now  all  at 
once,  in  the  same  breath  almost,  he  be- 
gan to  talk  of  his  real  mother,  this  woman 
whom  no  one  knew,  who  had  done  hira 
and  his  family  all  the  harm  possible,  and 
now  was  brought  back  almost  in  triumph 
to  reap  —  not  the  whirlwind  after  having 
sown  the  wind  — but  happiness  and  calm 
weather,  i^otwithstanding  all  her  folly  and 
ill-doing.  Mary  sat  in  a  maze,  in  a  dream, 
while  all  this  went  through  her  raind,  yet 
with  all  her  faculties  alert,  hearing  every- 
thing and  feeling  everything.  She  was 
hurt  even  by  Val's  description  of  his 
mother's  beauty,  which  filled  Vi  with  such 
admiring  interest.  "Oh,  how  I  should 
like  to  see  her!"  cried  Violet.  '*Yoa 
shall  both  see  her,"  said  Valentine,  with 
the  arbitrary  determination  to  give  pleas- 
ure of  a  young  prince.  How  Mary's  heart 
swelled  I  But  if  these  two  children  had 
guessed  what  was  going  on  in  her  mind, 
with  what  wondering,  grieved  disapproval 
they  would  have  looked  upon  her,  troubled 
by  a  sense  of  natural  incongruity  that  a 
woman  of  her  age  could  possibly  feel  so ! 
She  felt  this  along  with  all  the  rest  ;  and, 
in  short,  she  was  conscious  of  so  many 
different  sentiments,  that  all  her  vigour 
and  natural  power  went  out  of  her.  Her 
heart  was  being  lacerated  by  a  hundred 
needle-points  and  pin-pricks  —  like  a  pin- 
cushion, she  said,  faintly  trying  to  laugh 
to  herself. 

Val  went  with  them  to  their  carriage, 
which  was  wailing  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  woods,  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Rosscraig,  and  took  a  farewell,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  merest  temporary  good- 
bye, but  which  once  more  made  Violet's 
eyes  tearful.  Vi  grew  less  certain  as  she 
lost  sight  of  him.  Various  unexpected 
results  had  followed  the  publication  of 
that  apology,  which  in  her  youthful  beat 
and  energy  she  had  almost  forced  her 
father  into  writing.  Even  Mrs.  Pringle 
had  not  seen  the  necessity  for  it  so 
clearly  as  Violet  did  ;  and  the  world  in 
general  on  both  sides  of  the  question  had 
taken  it,  as  Lord  Eskside  dicl,  as  a  formal 
retractation,  a  bringing-down  to  his  mar- 
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row-bones  of  Sandy  Pringle,  rather  than 
as  the  prompt  ana  frank  and  generous 
ap>ology  of  one  gentleman  to  another. 
Some  had  said  tlwt  it  was  fear  of  an  ac- 
tion for  libel  which  had  moved  him  to 
such  a  step ;  others,  with  a  frank  male-  { 
diction,  had  d— — d  him  for  not  standing; 
to  what  he  had  said.  Nobody  had  ap- 
preciated his  motive,  or  understood  Vio- 
let's childlike  reasoning  on  the  abstract 
principle,  that  when  you  have  done  wrong 
and  know  it,  there  is  no  course  possible 
but  to  confess  the  wrong  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  injured  person.  This,  I  fear,  is 
not  a  course  of  action  at  all  congenial  to 
the  ordinary  code ;  and  Mr.  Pringle, 
though  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his  daughter,  had  by  this  time  repented 
his  amende  honorable  quite  as  much  as 
he  repented  the  evil  he  had  done.  To 
suffer  for  doing  wrong  is  reasonable  ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  be  punished  for  doing  right, 
and  fills  the  sufferer's  heart  with  bitter- 
ness. 

Mr.  Pringle  had  been  very  penitent 
towards  poor  Val  before  the  days  of  the 
apology;  but  now,  in  the  sharpness  of 
the  sting  of  unappreciated  virtue,  he  was 
furious  against  him.  Violet  knew  this 
only  too  well,  and  her  courage  oozed  out 
of  her  finger-ends  as  she  saw  the  young 
hero  disappear  into  the  woods.  "  Do  you 
think  — do  you  really  think  —  it  is  all  as 
certain  as  lie  says? "she  said  to  Miss 
Percival,  with  tears  in  her  soft  eyes,  which 
had  been  so  bright  with  happiness  and 
courage  a  moment  before. 

As  for  Valentine,  he  strode  home 
through  the  woods  very  triumphant  and 
joyful,  as  became  a  young  lover;  but 
sobered  as  he  drew  near  home.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  once  into  the 
matter,  and  extort  a  consent  from  every- 
body ;  but  as  he  drew  near  and  nearer  to 
the  turrets  of  Rosscraig,  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  to  him  that  there 
would  be  no  small  trouble  and  pain  in- 
volved ;  and  he  bep^an  to  feel  how  dis- 
agreeable it  is  to  displease  and  vex  the 
people  most  near  to  you,  even  in  order  to 
secure  for  yourself  the  person  dearest 
and  nearest  of  all.  This  thought  did  not 
subdue  his  resolution,  but  it  subdued  his 
step,  which  became  less  and  less  rapid. 
Nothing  in  this  world  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  Vi ;  but  he  did  not 
like  to  defy  his  old  grandfather,  to  make 
ray  lady  set  her  lips  firm  in  that  way  he 
knew  so  well.  He  wished  intensely  that 
Vi  and  he  could  have  been  happy  without 
that ;  but  still,  as  it  had  to  be  done  some 
line  or  other,  it  was  better,  much  better, 


that  it  should  be  done  at  once.  So,  after 
walking  very  slowly  the  last  mile  of  the 
way,  he  suddenly,  to  use  his  own  phrase- 
ology, "put  on  a  spurt,"  and  skimmed 
over  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile,  making  up 
his  mind,  as  if  for  an  operation,  to  get  it 
over.  He  walked  straight  into  the  libra- 
ry, still  flushed  from  his  long  walk,  and 
somewhat  to  his  surprise  found  all  the 
family  authorities  collected  there,  my 
lord  and  my  lady  and  his  father,  all  ap- 
parently engaged  in  some  mysterious 
consultation.  Val  remarked  with  bewiU 
derment  that  his  father,  so  placid  usually 
and  indifferent,  was  flushed  like  himself, 
—  though  with  speech,  not  exercise  — 
and  that  Lord  and  Lady  Eskside  had 
both  a  doubtful  tremulous  aspect,  and 
looked  morally  cowed,  not  convinced. 
To  tell  the  truth,  they  had  been  arguing 
the  question  over  again,  whether  it  was 
possible  to  keep  the  secret  of  Dick's 
seniority  from  the  two  young  men.  It 
was  Richard's  desire  that  this  should  be 
done ;  but  he  had  not  convinced  the 
others  cither  of  the  possibility  or  ex- 
pediency of  it,  though,  for  the  moment, 
they  had  come  to  a  conditional  bargain  to 
say  nothing  unless  circumstances  should 
arise  which  made  the  disclosure  necessa- 
ry. This  supposed  emergency  was  to  be 
left  to  each  one's  private  judgment,  I 
suppose,  and  therefore  the  secret  was 
pretty  sure  of-rapid  revelation  ;  but  still 
the  old  pair  were  not  satisfied.  **  Good 
never  came  of  falsehood,  or  even,  that  I 
know,  of  the  mere  suppressio  veri^^^  Lord 
Eskside  had  said,  shaking  his  head,  just 
as  Val  came  in  ;  and  they  all  turned  to 
look  at  him,  with  a  little  wonder  and  ex- 
citement ;  for  he  looked  indeed  very  like 
a  man  who  had  found  something  out, 
coming  in  hot  haste  to  tell  it,  and  ask, 
Is  this  true  ?  The  old  lord  and  his  wife 
looked  at  each  other,  both  of  them  leap- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  so, 
and  that  Val  had  discovered  the  secret ; 
and  they  were  not  sorry,  but  gave  a  little 
nod  of  secret  intelligence  to  each  other. 
Poor  Val !  poor  boy  1  it  was  another  trial 
for  him ;  and  yet  it  was  best,  far  best, 
that  he  should  know. 

"Grandfather,"  said  Val,  plunging  at 
once  into  the  subject,  bringing  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fresh  air  and  youthful  eager- 
ness with  him,  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
at  once  of  something  that  has  happened 
to  me.  It  is  strange  to  find  you  all  sit- 
ting here,  but  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it. 
My  lady,  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  I 
first  spoke  to  Violet  — -  " 

"Ob,  Violet!"  cried  nay  lady,  wUhan 
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impatient  movement  of  her  head  and 
stamp  of  her  foot  upon  the  carpet ; 
"  Lord  bless  us  !  is  it  this  nonsense  he 
has  got  in  his  head  again  ?  " 

"You  may  call  it  nonsense  if  you  like," 
said  Val,  seeing  somehow  that  what  he 
had  said  was  not  what  they  expected, 
and,  unconsciously,  in  an  undercurrent 
of  thought,  wondering  what  it  was  they 
had  expected;  "it  is  not  nonsense  to 
me.  I  went  to  Moray  Place  this  morn- 
ing, having  heard  nothing  of  her  for  a 
longtime  —  and  there  Mrs.  Pringle  re- 
ceived me  very  coldly  " 

"  That  was  unfortunate,"  said  Richard, 
with  a  smile,  which  his  son  called  a 
sneer ;  "  that  an  Edinburgh  lawyer's 
wife  should  receive  Lord  Eskside's  grand- 
son coldly,  was,  no  doubt,  something 
very  miserable  indeed  —  enough,  I  sup- 
pose, to  justify  this  excitement,"  and  he 
looked  at  Val  with  an  amused  scrutiny 
from  head  to  foot,  which  made  the  young 
man  wild  with  irritation.  He  had  stum- 
bled into  a  burn  on  bis  way  home,  and 
had  left,  there  was  no  denying  it,  one 
huge  muddy  footprint  on  the  spotless 
carpet,  which  had  at  once  caught  his 
father's  fastidious  eye. 

"The  Edinburgh  lawyer's  wife  may 
not  be  much  to  you,  sir,"  said  Val,  "  but 
she  is  a  great  deal  to  me ;  for  she  has 
my  future  wife's  comfort  and  happiness 
in  her  hand.  I  want  to  let  you  know  at 
once  that  my  mind  is  quite  made  up  and 
decided.  I  told  you  so  before.  What  is 
the  use  of  wearing  our  hearts  out  by 
waiting  and  waiting  ?"  cried  Val,  turning 
from  one  to  another.  "  You  are  good 
and  kind,  why  should  you  make  me  mis- 
erable? In  everything  else  you  have 
always  tried  to  make  me  happy;  you 
have  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say  ;  you 
have  been  always  reasonable;  why 
should  you  shut  your  hearts  against  me 
now,  in  the  one  matter  that  is  most  im- 
portant to  me,  in  that  which  must  decide 
my  happiness  or  misery  all  my  life  ?  " 

"  The  argument  is  well  put,"  said  the 
old  lord,  with  exasperating  composure ; 
"  but,  Val,  how  can  you  tell  at  your  age 
what  is,  or  what  is  not,  to  decide  the  hap- 
piness of  your  life  ?  " 

"  And  don't  you  see,  Val,"  said  my  lady 
more  sympathetically,  "that  it  is  just 
because  it  is  so  important  that  we  can- 
not give  our  consent  so  easily  ?  Oh,  my 
dear,  if  you  had  wanted  the  moon  we 
would  have  tried  to  get  it  for  you  ;  think, 
then,  how  strong  a  motive  it  must  be 
that  makes  us  cross  vou  now  I " 

"  What  ift  tlw  motive  ?  ".  said  Val,  with 


sudden  dramatic  force,  waiting  solemnly 
^or  an  answer.  The  two  old  people 
looked  at  each  other  again  and  trembled. 
What  could  they  answer  to  this  impetu- 
ous boy  ?  The  motive  was  that  Violet 
was  not  a  great  match  for  him,  such  as 
they  had  hoped  for — not  any  one  who 
would  bring  him  wealth  or  distinction, 
but  only  a  girl  whom  he  loved  ;  and  ihey 
quailed  before  the  boy's  look.  H  they 
had  been  a  worldly  pair  the  answer  would 
have  been  easy ;  but  these  two  high- 
minded  old  people,  who  had  trained  him 
to  scorn  all  that  was  mean,  and  to  bold 
love  high  and  honour,  how  were  they  to 
state  this  plain  fact  to  a  young  lover  of 
three-and-twenty  ?  They  did  not  know 
what  words  to  use  in  which  to  veil  their 
motive  and  give  it  some  sort  of  grandeur 
worthy  of  the  occasion ;  and,  unfortu- 
natelv,  Val  saw  his  advantage  as  clearly 
as  they  saw  the  disadvantage  under 
which  they  lay. 

"  You  speak  like  a  foolish  boy,"  said 
his  father.  "  It  is  enough  that  we  think 
this  match  a  very  unfit  one  for  you,  and 
I  hope  you  have  sense  enough  yourself 
to  see  its  unsuitability.  Who  is  this  giri  ? 
an  Edinburgh  lawyer's  daughter  —  a  man 
who  has  attacked  your  family  in  the 
basest  and  most  treacherous  way  " 

"  But  who  has  apologized  I "  cried  Val ; 
"  who  has  confessed  he  was  wrong  and 
begged  pardon—" 

"  The  more  fool  he,"  said  Richard, 
"not  to  have  strength  of  mind  to  stick  to 
his  slander  when  he  had  committed  him- 
self to  it.  Apology] — you  mean  re- 
tractation —  extorted,  no  doubt,  from  him 
by  fear  of  his  pocket.  It  would  be  naore 
dignified,  no  doubt,  to  pay  the  twopence* 
ha'penny  he  can  aBford  to  give  her,  as  his 
daughter's  portion,  rather  than  as  dam- 
ages in  a  court  of  law." 

"If  it  is  a  question  of  twopence- 
ha'penny—"  said  Val,  with  a  violent 
flush  of  sudden  anger. 

"  My  boy,  you  must  not  use  that  tone 
here,'*  Lord  Eskside  interposed.  "  Your 
father  is  right.  Is  it  your  enemv  that  vou 
want  to  ally  yourself  with  ?  he  that  raked 
up  the  whole  old  story  of  your  coming 
here,  and  tried  to  ruin  vou  with  it,  using 
his  falsehood  for  your  destruction  ^ 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Val,  still  flaming 
with  nervous  passion,  "  the  sting  of  that 
story,  I  have  always  understood,  was  that 
it  was  not  false  but  true." 

"  Val  I "  cried  Lady  Eskside  ;  but  there 
was  a  pause  after  this  —  and  I  think  in 
the  very  heat  of  the  discussion  the  okl 
lord  felt  with  secret  pleasure  that  his  boy 
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had  already  made  more  than  one  point, 
even  though  it  was  against  himself. 
Twice  over  Val  had  silenced  the  oppos- 
ing forces.  Now,  but  to  live  to  see  him 
facing  the  House  of  Commons  like  this, 
who  could  tell,  from  the  Treasury  bench 
itself  1  This  delightful  secret  suggestion 
crept  into  Lord  Eskside's  heart  like  a 
warm  wind  loosening  the  frosts. 

"Then  if  you  will  only  consider,"  said 
Val,  changing  his  indignant  tone  for  one 
of  soft  conciliation  and  pleading,  "there 
is  no  one  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
so  free  to  choose  for  myself  as  I  am.  If 
you  were  not  what  you  are,  sir,  the  first 
man  in  the  county,  as  you  ought  to  be  — 
if  my  father  were  not  what  he  is,  distin- 
guished in  other  circles  than  ours  —  then, 
perhaps,  I,  who  as  yet  am  nobody,  might 
have  required  to  look  outside,  to  get 
crutches  of  other  people's  distinctions ; 
but  as  it  is,  what  does  it  matter  ?  We 
are  rich  enough,  we  are  more  independ- 
ent than  the  queen,  who,  poor  lady,  must 
always  consider  other  people,  I  suppose  ; 
whereas  I,  who  am  your  grandson — and 
your  son,  sir —  I,"  cried  Val,  "am  more 
tree  th^n  a  prince  to  ask  for  love  only  and 
happiness  !  Give  them  to  me,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hands  with  natural  elo- 
quence to  the  two  old  people,  who  sat 
looking  at  him,  afraid  to  look  at  each 
other  ;  "  you  never  in  all  my  life  refused 
me  anything  before  ! " 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  that  this  nat- 
ural noble  attitude  in  which  his  son  stood, 
asking,  like  a  loyal  soul  as  he  was,  for 
that  consent,  without  which  he  could  not 
be  wholly  happy,  to  his  happiness  — 
affected  almost  to  rage  the  mind  of  Rich- 
ard, whose  mode  had  been  entirely  the 
reverse ;  who  had  plucked  in  hot  haste, 
without  sanction  or  knowledge  of  any 
one,  the  golden  apples  which  had  turned 
to  ashes  and  bitterness.  To  marry  as  he 
had  done,  wildly,  hotly,  in  sudden  pas- 
sion,—  is  not  that  much  more  easily  con- 
doned by  the  great  world  in  which  he 
lived,  which  loves  a  sensation,  than  a 
respectable  mediocre  marriage,  equally  re- 
moved from  scandal  and  froip  distinction  ? 
To  marry  a  gipsy,  or  an  opera-dancer,  or 
a  maid-of-all-work,  is  more  pardonable, 
as  being  a  piquant  rebellion  against  all 
law  and  order,  than  it  is  to  marry  a  vir- 
tuous person  out  of  the  lower  circles  of 
good  society,  sufficiently  well-born  and 
well-bred  to  make  no  sensation.  The 
lawyer's  daughter  was  gall  to  Richard. 
He  interposed  with  one  of  those  sudden 
fits  of  passionate  irritability  to  which  his 
smooth  nature  was  liable. 


"  Do  not  let  this  folly  go  any  further, 
Val.  We  all  know  what  is  meant  by 
these  ravings  about  love  and  happiness. 
Whatever  place  I  may  have  gained  among 
men  it  is  not  from  having  been  my  fa- 
ther's son  ;  neither  will  that  serve  you  as 
you  think.  Lord  Eskside's  grandson  !  '* 
said  Richard,  with  scorn  on  his  lip ; 
"  how  much  will  that  do  for  the  younger 
of  you  two  —  the  one  who  is  not  the 
heir,"  he  continued,  with  rising  energy  — 
"  the  one  who  has  a  second  son's  allow- 
ance, a  second  son's  position  ;  the  one 
whom  we  have  all  agreed  in  cheating  out 
of  his  rights  " 

"  Dick  ?  "  said  Val,  with  hesitation  and 
wonder.  He  looked  round  upon  them 
all,  and  saw  somathins^  in  their  eyes  which 
alarmed  him  he  could  not  tell  why.  "  Is 
it  Dick?" 

"  Valentine,"  said  his  father,  suddenly 
coming  up  to  him,  seizing  his  arm,  "  it  is 
not  for  me  to  speak  to  you  of  the  miseries 
of  a  foolish  marriage ;  but  look  here. 
Give  up  this  boyish  folly.  You  have  a 
foundation,  as  you  say,  built  up  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  you ;  you  may 
make  any  match  you  please ;  you  may 
cover  all  that  has  gone  before  with  the 
world's  pardon  and  more  than  pardon.  I 
look  to  you  to  do  this.  I  can  give  you 
opportunities  —  you  will  have  countless 
opportunities ;  give  up  this  girl  who  is 
nobody  -r-  or  if  you  refuse  " 

"What  then,  sir,  if  I  refuse?"  Val 
loosed  his  arm  from  his  father's  hold  and 
stood  confronting  him,  steadfast  and 
erect,  yet  surprised  and  with  a  novel  kind 
of  pain  in  his  eyes.  The  two  old  people 
gave  one  look  at  each  other,  then  paused 
breathless  to  hear  what  was  to  come  next, 
both  of  them  aware  that  Richard,  diplo- 
matist as  he  was,  forgot  himself  some- 
times, and  perceiving  that  the  crisis, 
which  in  their  previous  talk  they  had  pre- 
pared for,  had  now  arrived. 

"Then,"  said  Richard  —  he  paused  a 
moment,  and  all  the  old  prick  of  a  jeal- 
ousy which  he  had  despised  himself  for 
feeling,  all  the  old  jars  of  .sensation  at 
which  he  had  tried  to  laugh,  which  had 
arisen  out  of  the  perpetualpreference  of 
Val  to  himself,  surged  up  for  one  mo- 
ment in  his  temper  rather  than  his  heart. 
The  weapon  lay  at  his  hand  so  ready  ; 
the  boy  was  somehow  so  superior,  so 
irritating  in  his  innocence.  His  face 
flushed  with  this  sudden  impulse  to  hu- 
miliate Val.  "  Then,"  he  said,  ^*  perhaps 
you  will  pause  when  I  tell  you,  for  your 
good,  that  you  have  totally  mistaken 
your  own  position  ;  that  you  are  not  the 
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great  man  you  think  yourself ;  that 
tliough  you  have  condescended  to  your 
brother,  and  patronized  him,  and  been, 
as  it  were,  his  good  genius,  it  is  Dick  who 
is  Lord  Eskside*s  heir,  and  not  you.*' 

Lady  Eskside  started  with  a  low  cry. 
It  was  because  Dick  had  come  in  a  mo- 
ment before  at  the  door,  in  front  of  which 
his  father  and  brother  were  standing ; 
but  Richard  thought  her  exclamation 
was  because  of  what  he  said,  and  turned 
to  her  with  a  smile  which  it  was  not  good 
to  see. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  he  said,  "you  wished 
him  to  know.  Benissimo  /  now  he  knows. 
He  has  been  the  grand  seigneur^  and 
Dick  has  been  nobody.  Now  the  posi- 
tions are  reversed  ;  and  I  hope  his  mag- 
nanimity will  bear  it.  Anyhow,  now,  with 
his  second  son*s  allowance,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  pause  in  this  mad  career." 

"Is  it  so?"  said  Val,  going  forward  to 
the  table,  and,  I  confess,  leaning  upon  it 
a  hand  which  trembled  —  for  he  had  been 
thunderstruck  by  this  revelation  —  "is 
it  so  ?  "  No  one  spoke  ;  and  poor  Val, 
standing  there  with  bis  eyes  cast  down, 
had,  I  avow  it,  a  bitter  moment ;  but  the 
very  sting  of  the  shock  stimulated  him, 
and  called  all  his  faculties  together. 
After  that  minute,  which  felt  like  a  year, 
he  raised  his  head  with  a  glimmer  of 
painful  moisture  in  his  eyes,  but  a  faint 
smile.  "Well,"  he  said,  "at  all  events 
there  can  never  more  be  any  doubt  about 
me,  who  I  belong  to,  or  what  position  I 
hold.  I  wish  Dick  all  the  luck  in  the 
world,  and  he  deserves  it.  HeHl  be 
sorrier  than  I  am,"  said  Val.  "What, 

fandmamma,  crying  !  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long 
with  my  second  son's  allowance ;  and 
Vi !  —  for  of  course,"  he  added,  with  a 
bright  defiant  smile  all  round,  "there 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  Vi  now." 

Dick  had  been  standing  quite  still  be- 
hind, moved  not  by  curiosity,  but  by  that 
respectful  attention  to  the  preoccupation 
of  the  others,  which  I  suppose  his  former 
lowliness  had  put  into  him,  though  it  is 
the  highest  grace  of  a  gentleman.  He 
had  heard  everything,  indeed,  but  his 
mind  was  too  full  of  something  else  to 
care  for  what  he  had  heard.  He  broke 
in  here,  with  a  new  subject,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  anxiety  and  emotion.  "  Has 
any  one  seen  my  mother  ? "  said  Dick. 
"  I  have  been  all  over  the  bouse  looking 
for  her,  high  and  low." 
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EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY. 

BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

The  Icelanders,  in  their  long  winter,  had  a 
great  habit  of  writing,  and  were,  and  still  are. 
excellent  in  penmanship,  says  Dahlmann.  It 
is  to  this  fact  that  any  little  history  there  is 
of  the  Norse  kings  and  their  old  tragedies, 
crimes,  and  heroisms,  is  almost  all  due.  The 
Icelanders,  it  seems,  not  only  made  bciatiful 
letters  on  their  paper  or  parchment,  but  were 
laudably  observant  and  desirous  of  accuracy  ; 
and  have  left  us  such  a  collection  of  narra- 
tives (Sa^as,  literally  "  Says  ")  as,  for  quantity 
and  quality,  is  unexampled  among  rude  na- 
tions. Snorro  Sturleson's  "History  of  the 
Norse  Kin^  "  is  built  out  of  these  old  Sagas, 
and  has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  poetic  fire,  not  a 
little  faithful  sagacity  applied  in  sifting  and 
adjusting  these  old  Sagas,  and,  in  a  word,  de- 
serves, were  it  once  well  edited,  furnished 
with  accurate  maps,  chronological  summaries, 
&c,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  history- 
books  of  the  world.  It  is  from  these  sources, 
greatly  aided  by  accurate,  learned,  and  na- 
wearied  Dahlmann,*  the  German  professor, 
that  the  following  rough  notes  of  the  early 
Norway  kings  are  hastily  thrown  together. 
In  histories  of  England  (Rapin's  excepted) 
next  to  nothing  has  been  shown  of  the  many 
and  strong  threads  of  connection  between 
English  affairs  and  Norse. 

CHAPTER  L 

HARALD  HAARFAGR. 

Till  about  the  year  of  grace  860, 
there  were  no  kings  in  Norway,  nothing 
but  numerous  jarls, —  essentially  king- 
lets,—  each  presiding  over  a  kind  of  re- 
publican or  parliamentary  little  territory; 
generally  striving  each  to  be*  on  some 
terms  of  human  neighbourhood  with 
those  about  him,  but,  in  spile  of  *'  FylJu 
Things''  (Folk  Things) —little  parish 
parliaments — and  small  combioatioDs 
of  these,  which  had  gradually  formed 
themselves,  often  reduced  to  the  unhap- 
py state  of  quarrel  with  them.  Harald 
Haarfagr  was  the  first  to  put  an  ead  to 
this  state  of  things,  and  become  raeoAO- 
rable  and  profitable  to  his  country  by 
uniting  it  under  one  head  and  making  a 
kingdom  of  it ;  which  it  has  continued  to 
be  ever  since.  His  father,  Halfdan  the 
Black,  had  already  begun  this  rough  but 
salutary  process, —  inspired  by  the  cu- 
pidities and  instincts,  by  the  faculties  and 
opportunities,  which  the  good  genius  of 
this  world,  beneficent  often  enough  under 
savage  forms,  and  diligent  at  all  times  to 
diminish  anarchy  as  the  world's  tm^rr/ 

*  GtKhkhU  von  Ddnmrnark^  J.  G.  Dahlmami,  3 
ToU.  Svo.   Hamb.  1840-3. 
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savagery,  usually  appoints  in  such  cases, 
conquest^  hard  fighting,  followed  by  wise 
guidance  of  the  conquered ;  but  it  was 
Harald  the  Fairhaired,  his  son,  who  con- 
spicuously carried  it  on  and  completed 
it.  Harald's  birth-year,  death-year,  and 
chronology  in  general,  are  known  only 
by  inference  and  computation  ;  but,  by 
the  latest  reckoning,  he  died  about  the 
year  933  of  our  era,  a  man  of  eighty- 
three. 

The  business  of  conquest  lasted  Har- 
ald about  twelve  years  (a.d.  860-872?), 
in  which  he  subdued  also  the  vikings  of 
the  out-islands,  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Heb- 
rides, and  Man.  Sixty  more  years 
were  given  him  to  consolidate  and  regu- 
late what  he  had  conquered,  which  he 
did  with  great  judgment,  industry,  and 
success.  His  reign  altogether  is  count- 
ed to  have  been  of  'over  seventy  years. 

The  beginning  of  his  great  adventure 
was  of  a  romantic  character  —  youthful 
love  for  the  beautiful  Gyda,  a  then  glori- 
ous and  famous  young  lady  of  those  re- 
gions, whom  the  young  Harald  aspired 
to  marry.  Gyda  answered  his  embassy 
and  prayer  in  a  distant,  lofty  manner: 
**  Her  it  would  not  beseem  to  wed  any 
jarl  or  poor  creature  of  that  kind ;  let 
him  do  as  Gorm  of  Denmark,  Eric  of 
Sweden,  Egbert  of  England,  and  others 
bad  done, —  subdue  into  peace  and  regu- 
lation the  confused,  contentious  bits  of 
jarls  round  him,  and  become  a  king ; 
then,  perhaps,  she  might  think  of  his 
proposal;  till  then,  not."  Harald  was 
struck  with  this  proud  answer,  which 
rendered  Gyda  tenfold  more  desirable 
to  him*  He  vowed  to  let  his  hair  grow, 
never  to  cut  or  even  to  comb  it  till  this 
feat  were  done,  and  the  peerless  Gyda 
his  own.  He  proceeded  accordingly  to 
conquer,  in  fierce  battle,  a  jarl  or  two 
every  year,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  years, 
had  his  unkempt  (and  almost  unimagi- 
nable) head  of  hair  dipt  off, —  Jarl  Rogn- 
wald  \Reginald\oi  More,  the  most  valued 
and  valuable  ot  all  his  subject  jarls,  be- 
ing promoted  to  this  sublime  barber- 
function, —  after  which  King  Harald, 
with  head  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  hair 
grown  or  growing  again  to  the  luxuriant 
beauty  that  had  no  equal  in  his  day, 
brought  home  his  Gyda,  and  made  her  the 
brightest  queen  in  all  the  north.  He  had 
after  her,  in  succession,  or  perhaps  even 
simultaneously  in  some  cases,  at  least  six 
other  wives ;  and  by  Gyda  herself,  one 
daughter  and  four  sons. 

Harald  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
strict-living  man,  and  he  had  a  great  deal 


of  trouble,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the  tu- 
multuous ambition  of  his  sons ;  but  he 
managed  his  government,  aided  by  Jarl 
Rognwald  and  others,  in  a  large,  quietly 
potent,  and  successful  manner ;  and  it 
lasted  in  this  royal  form  till  his  death, 
after  sixty  years  of  it. 

These  were  the  times  of  Norse  col- 
onization ;  proud  Norsemen  flying  into 
other  lands,  to  freer  scenes, —  to  Iceland, 
to  the  Faroe  Islands,  which  were  hither- 
to quite  vacant  (tenanted  only  by  some 
mournful  hermit,  Irish  Christian  fakir,  or 
so) ;  stilj  more  copiously  to  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles,  the  Hebrides  and 
other  countries  where  Norse  squatters 
and  settlers  already  were.  Settlement  of 
Iceland,  we  say,  settlement  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and,  by  far  the  notablest  of  all, 
settlement  of  Normandy  by  Rolf  the 
Ganger  (a.d.  876?).* 

Rolf,  son  pf  Rdgnwald,t  was  loiti  of 
three  little  islets  far  north,  near  the 
Fjord  of  Flodden,  called  the  Three  Vigten 
Islands ;  but  his  chief  means  of  living 
was  that  of  sea-robbery,  which,  or  at  least 
Rolfs  conduct  in  which,  Harald  did  not 
approve  of.  In  the  court  of  Harald,  sea- 
robbery  was  strictly  forbidden  as  be- 
tween Harald's  own  countries,  but  as 
against  foreign  countries  it  continued  to 
be  the  one  profession  for  a  gentleman  ; 
thus,  I  read,  Harald'sown  chief  son.  King 
Eric  that  afterwards  was,  had  been  at  sea 
in  such  employments  ever  since  his 
twelfth  year.  Rolfs  crime,  however,  was 
that  in  coming  home  from  one  of  these 
expeditions,  his  crew  having  fallen  short 
of  victual,  Rolf  landed  with  them  on  the 
shore  of  Norway,  and,  in  his  strait,  drove 
in  some  cattle  there  (a  crime  by  law)  and 
proceeded  to  kill  and  eat ;  which,  in  a 
little  while,  he  heard  that  King  Harald 
was  on  foot  to  inquire  into  and  punish ; 
whereupon  Rolf  the  Ganger  speedily  got 
into  his  ships  again,  got  to  the  coast  of 
France  with  his  sea-robbers,  got  i nf eft- 
men  t  by  the  poor  king  of  France  in  the 
fruitful,  shaggy  desert  which  is  since 
called  Normandy,  land  of  the  Northmen  ; 
and  there,  gradually  felling  the  forests, 
banking  the  rivers,  tilling  the  fields,  be- 
came, during  the  next  two  centuries,  Wil- 
helmus  Conquestor,  the  man  famous  to 
England,  and  momentous  at  this  day,  not 
to  England  alone,  but  to  all  speakers  of 
the  English  tongue,  now  spread  from  side 

•  "  Settlement,"  dated  91a,  by  Manch,  H^nult,  &c. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  (anno  876):  **  In  this  year 
Roll  orerran  Normandy  with  his  army,  and  he  reigned 
fifty  winters." 

t  DaMmatm  il  87. 
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to  side  of  the  world  in  a  wonderful  de- 

free.  Tancred  of  Hauteville  and  his 
talian  Normans,  though,  important,  too, 
in  Italy,  are  not  worth  naming  in  com- 
parison. This  is  a  feracious  earth,  and 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed  will  gFow  to 
miraculous  extent  in  some  cases. 

Harald's  chief  helper,  counsellor,  and 
lieutenant  was  the  above-mentioned  Jarl 
Rognwald  of  More,  who  had  the  honour 
to  cut  Harald's  dreadful  head  of  hair. 
This  Rognwald  was  father  of  Turf-Einar, 
who  first  invented  peat  in  the  Orkneys, 
finding  the  wood  all  gone  there ;  and  is 
remembered  to  this  day.  Einar,  being 
come  to  these  islands  by  King  Harald*s 
permission,  to  see  what  he  could  do  in 
them,  —  islands  inhabited  by  what  mis- 
cellany of  Picts,  Scots,  Norse  squatters 
we  do  not  know,  —  found  the  indispensa- 
ble fuel  all  wasted.  Turf-Einar,  too,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  to  his  kina. 
He  was,  it  appears,  a  bastard  ;  and  got  no 
coddling  from  his  father,  who  disliked 
him,  partly,  perhaps,  because  "he  was 
ugly  and  blind  of  an  eye," — got  no  flat- 
tering even  on  his  conquest  of  the  Ork- 
neys and  invention  of  peat.  Here  is  the 
parting  speech  his  father  made  to  him  on 
fitting  him  out  with  a  "long-ship "  (ship 
of  war,  "  dragon-ship,"  ancient  seventy- 
four),  and  sending  him  forth  to  make  a 
living  for  himself  in  the  world  :  "  It  were 
best  if  thou  never  camest  back,  for  I  have 
small  hope  that  thy  people  will  have  hon- 
our by  thee ;  thy  mother's  kin  through- 
out is  slavish." 

Harald  Haarfagr  had  a  good  many  sons 
and  daughters  ;  the  daughters  he  married 
mostly  to  jarls  of  due  merit  who  were 
loyal  to  him  ;  with  the  sons,  as  remarked 
above,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
They  were  ambitious,  stirring  fellows, 
and  grudged  at  their  finding  so  little  pro- 
motion from  a  father  so  kind  to  his  jarls  ; 
sea-robbery  by  no  means  an  adequate  ca- 
reer for  the  sons  of  a  great  king.  Two 
of  them,  Halfdan  Haaleg  (Long-leg),  and 
Gudrod  Ljome  (Gleam),  jealous  of  the  fa- 
vours won  by  the  great  Jarl  Rognwald, 
surrounded  him  in  his  house  one  night, 
and  burnt  him  and  sixty  men  to  death 
there.  That  was  the  end  of  Rognwald, 
the  invaluable  jarl,  always  true  to  Haar-  j 
fagr;  and  distinguished  in  world-history] 
by  producing  Rolf  the  Ganger,  author  of  | 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  and 
Turf-Einar,  who  invented  peat  in  the 
Orkneys.  Whether  Rolf  had  left  Nor- 
•\vay  at  this  time  there  is  no  chronology 
to  tell  me.  *  As  to  Rolf's  surname,  "  Gang- 
er," there  are  various  hypotheses ;  the 
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likeliest,  perhaps,  that  Rolf  was  so 
weighty  a  man  no  horse  (small  Norwegian 
horses,  big  ponies  rather)  could  carry 
him,  and  that  he  usually  walked,  having 
a  mighty  stride  withal,  and  great  velocity 
on  foot. 

One  of  these  murderers  of  Jarl  Rogn- 
wald quietly  set  himself  in  Rdgnwald*s 
place,  the  other  making  for  Orkney,  to 
serve  Turf-Einar  in  like  fashion.  Turf- 
Einar,  taken  by  surprise,  fled  to  the 
mainland ;  but  returned,  days  or  perhaps 
weeks  after,  ready  for  battle,  fought  with 
Halfdan,  put  his  party  to  flight  and  at 
next  morning's  light  searched  the  island 
and  slew  all  the  men  he  found.  As  to 
Halfdan  Long-leg  himself,  in  fierce  mem- 
ory of  his  own  murdered  father,  Turf- 
Einar  "cut  an  eagle  on  his  back,"  that  is 
to  say,  hewed  the  ribs  from  each  side  of 
the  spine  and  turned  them  out  like  the 
wings  of  a  spread-eagle  :  a  mode  of  Norse 
vengeance  fashionable  at  that  time  ia  ex- 
tremely aggravated  cases  I 

Harald  Haarfagr,  in  the  meantime,  had 
descended  upon  the  Rognwald  scene,  not 
in  mild  mood  towards  the  new  jarl  there ; 
indignantly  dismissed  said  jarl,  and  ap- 
pointed a  brother  of  Rognwald,  (brother, 
notes  Dahlmann),  though  Rognwald  had 
left  other  sons.  Which  done,  Haarfagr 
sailed  with  all  speed  to  the  Orkneys, 
there  to  avenge  that  cutting  of  an  eagle 
on  the  human  back  on  Turf-Einar's  p>art. 
Turf-Einar  did  not  resist ;  submissively 
met  the  angry  Haarfagr,  said  he  left  it 
all,  what  had  been  done,  what  provocation 
there  had  been,  to  Haarfagr's  own  equity 
and  greatness  of  mind.  Magnanimous 
Haarfagr  inflicted  a  fine  of  sixty  marks  in 
gold,  which  was  paid  in  ready  money  by 
Turf-Einar,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

CHAPTER  n. 
ERIC  BLOOD-AXE  AND  BROTHERS. 

In  such  violent  courses  Haarfaffr's 
son^  I  know  not  how  many  of  them,  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end  ;  only  Eric,  the 
accomplished  sea-rover,  and  three  others 
remained  to  him.  Among  these  four 
sons,  rather  impatient  for  property  and 
authority  of  their  own.  King  Harald,  in 
his  old  aays,  tried  to  part  his  kingdom  In 
some  eligible  and  equitable  way,  and  re- 
tire from  the  constant  press  of  business, 
now  becoming  burdensome  to  him.  To 
each  of  them  he  gave  a  kind  of  kingdom ; 
Eric,  his  eldest  son,  to  be  head-king,  and 
the  others  to  be  feudatory  under  him,  and 
pay  a  certain  yearly  contribution,  an  ar- 
rangement which  did  not  answer  well  at 
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all.  Head-king  Eric  insisted  on  his 
tribute ;  quarrels  arose  as  to  the  pay- 
ment, considerable  fighting  and  disturb- 
ance, bringing  fierce  destruction  from 
King  Eric  upon  many  valiant  but  too 
stubborn  Norse  spirits,  and  among  the 
rest  upon  all  his  three  brothers,  which 
g^t  him  from  the  Norse  populations  the 
surname  of  Blood-axe^  "  Eric  Blood-axe," 
his  title  in  history.  One  of  his  brothers 
he  had  killed  in  battle  before  his  old 
father's  life  ended;  this  brother  was 
Bjorn,  a  peaceable,  improving,  trading, 
economic,  under-king,  whom  the  others 
mockingly  called  "  Bjorn  the  Chapman." 
The  great-grandson  of  this  Bjorn  became 
extremely  distinguished  by-and-by  as 
Saint  Olaf.  Head-king  Eric  seems  to 
have  had  a  violent  wife,  too.  She  was 
thought  to  have  poisoned  one  of  her 
other  brothers-in-law.  Eric  Blood-axe 
had  by  no  means  a  gentle  life  of  it  in  this 
world,  trained  to  sea- robbery  on  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
France  since  his  twelfth  year. 

Old  King  Fairhair,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, had  another  son,  to  whom  was  given 
the  name  of  Hakon.  His  mother  was  a 
slave  in  Fairhair's  house ;  slave  by  ill- 
luck  of  war,  though  nobly  enough  born. 
A  strange  adventure  connects  this  Hakon 
with  England  and  King  Athelstan,  who 
was  then  entering  upon  his  great  career 
there.  Short  vmile  after  this  Hakon 
came  into  the  world,  there  entered  Fair- 
hair's  palace,  one  evening  as  Fairhair  sat 
feasting,  an  English  ambassador  or  mes- 
senger, bearing  in  his  hand,  as  gift  from 
King  Athelstan,  a  magnificent  sword, 
with  gold  hilt  and  other  fine  trimmings, 
to  the  great  Harald,  king  of  Norway. 
Harald  took  the  sword,  drew  it,  or  was 
half-drawing  it,  admiringly  from  the  scab- 
bard, when  the  English  excellency  broke 
into  a  scornful  laugh,  "  Ha,  ha ;  thou  art 
now  the  feudatory  of  my  English  king ; 
thou  hast  accepted  the  sword  from  him, 
and  art  now  his  man  !  "  (acceptance  of  a 
sword  in  that  manner  being  the  symbol 
of  investiture  in  those  days).  Harald 
looked  a  trifle  flurried,  it  is  probable ; 
but  held  in  his  wrath,  and  did  no  damage 
to  the  tricksy  Englishman.  He  held  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  however,  and  next 
summer  little  Hakon,  having  got  his 
weaning  done, —  one  of  the  prettiest, 
healthiest  little  creatures,  —  Harald  sent 
him  off,  under  charge  of  **  Hauk  "  (Hawk 
so-called),  one  of  his  principal  warriors, 
with  order,  **  Take  him  to  England,"  and 
instructions  what  to  do  with  him  there. 
And  accordingly,  one  evening,  Hauk, 


with  thirty  men  escorting,  strode  into 
Athelstan's  high  dwelling  (where  situated, 
how  built,  whether  with  logs  like  Harald's, 
I  cannot  specifically  say),  into  Athelstan's 
high  presence,  and  silently  set  the  wild 
little  cherub  upon  Athelstan's  knee. 
"What  is  this?"  asked  Athelstan,  look- 
ing at  the  little  cl>erub.  "This  is  King 
Harald's  son,  whom  a  serving-maid  bore 
to  him,  and  whom  he  now  gives  thee  as 
foster-child  ! "  Indignant  Athelstan  drew 
his  sword,  as  if  to  do  the  gift  a  mischief ; 
but  Hauk  said,  "  Thou  hast  taken  him  on 
thy  knee  "  (common  symbol  of  adoption) ; 
"thou  canst  kill  him  if  thou  wilt;  but 
thou  dost  not  thereby  kill  all  the  sons  of 
Harald."  Athelstan  straightway  took 
milder  thoughts  ;  brought  up,  and  care- 
fully educated  Hakon  ;  from  whom,  and 
this  singular  adventure,  came,  before 
very  long,  the  first  tidings  of  Christianity 
into  Norway. 

Harald  Haarfagr,  latterly  withdrawn 
from  all  kinds  of  business,  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three  —  about  a.d.  933,  as 
is  computed ;  nearly  contemporary  in 
death  with  the  first  Danish  king,  Gorm 
the  Old,  who  bad  done  a  corresponding 
feat  in  reducing  Denmark  under  one 
head.  Remarkable  old  men,  these  two 
first  kings  ;  and  possessed  of  gifts  for 
bringing  Chaos  a  little  nearer  to  the 
form  of  Cosmos ;  possessed,  in  fact,  of 
loyalties  to  Cosmos,  that  is  to  say,  of 
authentic  virtues  in  the  savage  state, 
such  as  have  been  needed  in  all  societies 
at  their  incipience  in  this  world;  a  kind 
of  "virtues"  hugely  in  discredit  at  pres- 
ent, but  not  unlikely  to  be  needed  again, 
to  the  astonishment  of  careless  persons, 
before  all  is  done  I  , 

CHAPTER  in. 
HAKON  THE  GOOD. 

Eric  Blood-axe,  whose  practical 
reign  is  counted  to  have  begun  about 
A.D.  930,  had  by  this  time,  or  within  a 
year  or  so  o{  this  time,  prettv  much  ex- 
tinguished all  his  brother  kings,  and 
crushed  down  recalcitrant  spirits,  in  his 
violent  way ;  but  had  naturally  become 
entirely  unpopular  in  Norway,  and  filled 
it  with  silent  discontent  ancf  even  rage 
against  him.  Hakon,  Fairhair^s  last  son, 
the  little  foster-child  of  Athelstan  in  Eng- 
land, who  had  been  baptised  and  care- 
fully educated,  was  come  to  his  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  year  at  his  father's  death  ;  a 
very  shining  youth,  as  Athelstan  saw 
with  just  pleasure.  So  soon  as  the  few 
preliminary  preparations  had  been  settled, 
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Hakon,  furnished  with  a  ship  or  two  by 
Athelstan,  suddenly  appeared  in  Norway  ; 
got  acknowledged  by  the  peasant  Thing 
in  Trondhjem  ;  **  the  news  of  which  flew 
over  Norway,  like  fire  through  dried 
grass,"  says  an  old  chronicler.  So  that 
Eric,  with  his  queen  Gunhild,  and  jseven 
small  children,  had  to  run ;  no  other 
shift  for  Eric.  They  went  to  the  Ork- 
neys first  of  all,  then  to  England,  and  he 
"got  Northumberland  as  earldom,"  I 
vaguely  hear,  from  Athelstan.  But  Eric 
^oon  ciied,  and  his  queen,  with  her  chil- 
dren, went  back  to  the  Orkneys  in  search 
of  refuge  or  help  ;  to  little  purpose  there 
or  elsewhere.  From  Orkney  she  went  to 
Denmark,  where  Harald  Blue-tooth  took 
her  poor  eldest  boy  as  foster-child  ;  but  I 
fear  did  not  very  faithfully  keep  that 
promise.  The  Danes  had  been  robbing 
extensively  during  the  late  tumults  in 
Norway ;  this  the  Christian  Hakon,  now 
established  there,  paid  in  kind,  and  the 
two  countries  were  at  war ;  so  that  Gun- 
hild's  little  boy  was  a  welcome  card  in 
the  hand  of  Blue-tooth. 

Hakon  proved  a  brilliant  and  success- 
ful king ;  regulated  many  things,  public 
law  among  others  (Gule-Thing  law, 
FrostC'Thing  Law:  these  are  little  codes 
of  his  accepted  by  their  respective 
Things,  and  had  a  salutary  effect  in  their 
time) ;  with  prompt  dexterity  he  drove 
back  the  Blue-tooth  foster-son  invasions 
every  time  they  came ;  and  on  the  whole 
gained  for  himself  the  name  of  Hakon 
the  Good.  These  Danish  invasions 
were  a  frequent  source  of  trouble  to  him, 
but  his  greatest  and  continual  trouble 
was  that  of  extirpating  heathen  idolatry 
from  Norway,  and  introducing  the  Chris- 
tian Evangel  in  its  stead.  His  transcend- 
ent anxiety  to  achieve  this  salutary 
enterprise  was  all  along  his  grand  diffi- 
culty and  stumbling-block ;  the  heathen 
opposition  to  it  being  also  rooted  and 
great.  Bishops  and  priests  from  England 
Hakon  had,  preaching  and  baptising 
what  they  could,  but  making  only  slow 
progress ;  much  too  slow  for  Hakon's 
zeal.  On  the  other  hand,  every  Yule- 
tide,  when  the  chief  heathen  were  as- 
sembled in  his  own  palace  on  their  grand 
sacrificial  festival,  there  was  great  pres- 
sure put  upon  Hakon,  as  to  sprinkling 
with  horse-blood,  drinking  Yule-beer, 
eating  horse-flesh,  and  the  other  distress- 
ing rites ;  the  whole  of  which  Hakon 
abhorred,  and  with  all  his  steadfastness 
strove  to  reject  utterly.  Sigurd,  jarl  of 
Lade  (Trondhjem),  a  liberal  heathen,  not 
openly  a  Christian,  was  ever  a  wise  coun- 


sellor and  conciliator  in  such  a£f:urs ; 
and  proved  of  great  help  to  Hakoo. 
Once,  for  example,  there  having  risen,  at 
a  Yule-feast,  loud,  almost  stormful  de- 
mand that  Hakon,  like  a  true  man  and 
brother,  should  drink  Yule-beer  with 
them  in  their  sacred  high  tide,  Sigurd 
persuaded  him  to  comply,  for  peace'  sake, 
at  least  in  form.  Hakon  took  the  cup  in 
his  left  hand  (excellent  hot  be€r\  and  with 
his  right  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross  above 
it,  then  drank  a  draught.  "Yes;  but 
what  is  this  with  the  king's  right  hand  ?" 
cried  the  company.  "  Don't  you  see  ?  " 
answered  shifty  Sigurd ;  "  he  makes  the 
sign  of  Thor's  hammer  before  drinking ! " 
which  quenched  the  matter  for  the  time. 

Horse-flesh,  horse-broth,  and  the  horse- 
ingredient  generally,  Hakon  all  but  inex- 
orably declined.  By  Sigurd's  pressing 
exhortation  and  entreaty,  he  did  once 
take  a  kettle  of  horse-broth  by  the  han- 
dle, with  a  good  deal  of  linen-quilt  or 
towel  interposed,  and  did  open  his  lios 
for  what  of  steam  could  insinuate  itself. 
At  another  time  he  consented  to  a  parti- 
cle of  horse-liver,  intending  privately,  I 
guess,  to  keep  it  outside  the  gullet,  and 
smuggle  it  away  without  swallowing; 
but  farther  than  this  not  even  Sig^d 
could  persuade  him  to  go.  At  the  Things 
held  in  regard  to  this  matter  Hakon's 
success  was  always  incomplete ;  now 
and  then  it  was  plain  failure,  and  H.ikon 
had  to  drawback  till  a  better  time.  Here 
is  one  specimen  of  the  response  he  g^t 
on  such  an  occasion ;  curious  specimen, 
withal,  of  antique  parliamentary  elo- 
quence from  an  Antichristian  Thing. 

At  a  Thing  of  all  the  Fylkes  of  Trond- 
hjem, Thing  held  at  Froste  in  that  re- 
gion. King  Hakon,  with  all  the  eloquence 
he  had,  signified  that  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  that  all  Bonders  and  sab- 
Bonders  should  become  Christians,  and 
believe  in  one  God,  Christ,  tlie  Son  of 
Mary ;  renouncing  entirely  blood-sacri- 
fices and  heathen  idols;  should  keep 
every  seventh  day  holy,  abstain  from  la- 
bour that  day,  and  even  from  food,  devot- 
ing the  day  to  fasting  and  sacred  medi- 
tation. Whereupon,  by  way  of  universal 
answer,  arose  a  confused  universal  mur- 
mur of  entire  dissent.  "  Take  away  from 
us  our  old  belief,  and  also  our  time  for 
labour ! "  murmured  they  in  angry  as- 
tonishment ;  "  how  can  even  the  land  be 
got  tilled  in  that  way?"  "We  cannot 
work  if  we  don't  get  food,"  said  the  hand- 
labourers  and  slaves.  "  It  lies  in  King 
Hakon's  blood,"  remarked  others;  "his 
father  and  ail  his  kindred  were  apt  to  be 
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stingy  about  food,  though  liberal  enough 
with  money."  At  length,  one  Osbjorn 
(or  Bear  of  the  Asen  or  Gods,  what  we 
now  call  Osborne),  one  Osbjorn  of  Me- 
dal husin  Gulathaly  stept  forward,  and 
said  in  a  distinct  manner,  "  We  Bonders 
(=  peasant  proprietors)  thought,  King 
Hakon,  when  thou  heklest  thy  first 
Thing-day  here  in  Trondhjero,  and  we 
took  thee  for  our  king,  and  received  our 
hereditary  lands  from  thee  again,  that  we 
had  got  heaven  itself.  But  now  we 
know  not  how  it  is,  whether  we  have  won 
freedom,  or  whether  thou  inlendest  anew 
to  make  us  slaves,  with  this  wonderful 
proposal  that  we  should  renounce  our 
faith,  which  our  fathers  before  us  have 
held,  and  all  our  ancestors  as  well,  first 
in  the  age  of  burial  by  burning,  and  now 
in  that  of  earth-burial ;  and  yet  these  de- 
parted ones  were  much  our  superiors, 
and  their  faith,  too  has  brought  prosper- 
ity to  us  I  Thee,  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  loved  so  much  that  we  raised  thee 
to  manage  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
speak  as  their  voice  to  us  all.  And  even 
now  it  is  our  will  and  the  vote  of  all 
Bonders  to  keep  that  paction  which 
thou  gavest  us  here  on  the  Thing  at 
Froste,  and  to  maintain  thee  as  king  so 
long  as  any  of  us  Bonders  who  are  here 
upon  the  Thing  has  life  left,  provided 
thou,  king,  wilt  go  fairly  to  work,  and  de- 
mand of  us  only  such  things  as  are  not 
impossible.  But  if  thou  wilt  fix  upon 
this  thing  with  so  great  obstinacy,  and 
employ  force  and  power,  in  that  case,  we 
Bonders  have  taken  the  resolution,  all  of 
us,  to  fall  away  from  thee,  and  to  take 
for  ourselves  another  head,  who  will 
so  behave  that  we  may  enjoy  in  freedom 
the  belief  which  is  agreeable  to  us.  Now . 
shalt  thou,  king,  choose  one  of  these 
two  courses  before  the  Thing  disperse." 

Whereupon,"  adds  the  chronicle,  "  all 
the  Bonders  raised  a  mighty  shout,  'Yes, 
we  will  have  it  so,  as  has  been  said/  " 
So  that  Jarl  Sigurd  had  to  intervene,  and 
King  Hakon  to  choose  for  the  moment  | 
the  milder  branch  of  the  alternative.* 
At  other  things  Hakon  was  more  or  less 
successful.  All  his  davs,  by  such  meth- 
ods as  there  were,  he  Kept  pressing  for- 
ward with  this  ^reat  enterprise,  and 
on  the  whole  did  thoroughly  shake 
asunder  the  old  edifice  of  heathendom, 
and  fairly  introduce  some  foundation  for 
the  new  and  better  rule  of  faith  and  life 
^mong  his  people.  Sigurd,  jarl  of  Lade, 
ilis  wise  counsellor  in  all  these  matters,  is 
also  a  man  worthy  of  notice. 

*  DaklmanUf  u.  93. 


Hakon's  arrangements.against  the  con- 
tinual invasions  of  Erics  sons,  with 
Danish  Blue-tooth  backing  them,  were 
manifold,  and  for  a  long  time  successful. 
He  appointed,  after  consultation  and 
consent  in  the  various  Things,  so  many 
war-ships,  fully  manned  and  ready,  to  be 
furnished  instantly  on  the  king's  demand 
by  each  province  or  fjord ;  watchfires, 
on  fit  places,  from  hill  to  hill  all  along 
the  coast,  were  to  be  carefully  set  up,  care- 
fully maintained  in  readiness,  and  kindled 
on  any  alarm  of  war.  By  such  methods 
Blue-tooth  and  Co*s  invasions  were  for  a 
long  while  triumphantly,  and  even  rapidly, 
one  and  all  of  them,  beaten  back,  till  at 
length  they  seemed  as  if  intending  to  cease 
altogether,  and  leave  Hakon  alone  of  them. 
But  such  was  not  their  issue  after  all. 
The  sons  of  Eric  had  only  abated  under 
constant  discouragement,  had  not  finally 
left  off  from  what  seemed  their  one  great 
feasibility  in  life.  Gunhild,  their  mother, 
was  still  with  them :  a  most  contriving, 
fierce-minded,  irreconcilable  woman,  dili- 
gent and  urgent  on  them,  in  season  and 
out  of  season ;  and  as  for  King  Blue- 
tooth, he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  help, 
with  his  good-will  at  least. 

That  of  the  alarm-fires  on  Hakon's 
part  was  foond  troublesome  by  his  peo- 
ple ;  sometimes  it  was  even  hurtful  and 
provoking  (lighting  your  alarm-fires  and 
rousing  the  whole  coast  and  population, 
when  it  was  nothing  but  some  paltry 
viking  with  a  couple  of  ships) ;  in  short, 
the  alarm-signal  system  fell  into  disuse, 
and  good  King  Hakon  himself,  in  the 
first  place,  paid  the  penalty.  It  is  count- 
ed, by  the  latest  commentators,  to  have 
been  about  a.d.  961,  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth year  of  Hakon*s  pious,  valiant, 
and  worthy  reign.  Being  at  a  feast  one 
day,  with  many  guests,  on  the  Island  of 
Stord,  sudden  announcement  came  to 
him  tttat  ships  from  the  south  were  ap- 
proaching in  quantity,  and  evidently 
ships  of  war.  This  was  the  biggest  of  all 
the  Blue-tooth  foster-son  invasions  ;  and 
in  was  fatal  to  Hakon  the  Good  that 
night.  Eyvind  the  Skaldaspillir  (anni- 
hilator  of  all  other  Skalds),  in  his  famed 
"  Hakon's  Song,"  gives  account,  and, 
still  more  pertinently,  the  always  practi- 
cal Snorro.  Danes  in  great  multitude, 
six  to  one,  as  people  afterwards  comput- 
ed, springing  swiftly  to  land,  and  ranking 
themselves ;  Hakon,  nevertheless,  at 
once  deciding  not  to  take  to  his  ship  and 
run,  but  to  fight  there,  one  to  six  ;  fight- 
ing, accordingly,  in  his  most  splendid 
manner,  and  at  last  gloriously  prevailing ; 
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routing  and  scattering  back  to  their  ships 
and  flight  homeward  these  six-to-one 
Danes.  "During  the  struggle  of  the 
fight,"  says  Snorro,  "  he  was  very  con- 
spicuous among  other  men ;  and  while 
the  sun  shone,  nis  bright  gilded  helmet 
glanced,  and  thereby  many  weapons  were 
directed  at  him.  One  of  his  henchmen, 
Eyvind  Finnson  {i.e,  Skaldaspillir,  the 
poet),  took  a  hat  and  put  it  over  the 
king's  helmet.  Now,  among  the  hostile 
first  leaders  were  two  uncles  of  the 
Ericsons,  brothers  of  Gunhild,  great 
champions  both ;  Skreya,  the  elder  of 
them,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  glitter- 
ing helmet,  shouted  boastfully, "  Does  the 
king  of  the  Norsemen  hide  himself,  then, 
or  has  he  fled  ?  Where  now  is  the  gold- 
en helmet  ? "  And  so  saying,  Skreya, 
and  his  brother  Alf  with  him,  pushed  on 
like  fools  or  madmen.  The  king  said, 
"Come  on  in  that  way,  and  you  shall 
find  the  king  of  the  Norsemen  I"  And 
in  a  short  space  of  time  braggart  Skreya 
did  come  up,  swinging  his  sword,  and 
made  a  cut  at  the  king ;  but  Tfioralf  the 
Strong,  an  Icelander,  who  fought  at 
the  king's  side,  dashed  his  shield  so 
hard  against  Skreya,  that  he  tottered 
with  the  shock.  On  the  same  instant 
the  king  takes  his  sword  "Quernbiter" 
(able  to  cut  querns  or  millstones)  with 
both  hands  and  hews  Skreya  through 
helm  and  head,  cleaving  him  down  to  the 
shoulders.  Thoralf  also  slew  Alf.  That 
was  what  they  got  by  such  over-hasty 
search  for  the  king  of  the  Norsemen."* 
Snorro  considers  the  fall  of  these  two 
champion  uncles  as  the  crisis  of  the  fight ; 
the  Danish  force  being  much  disheart- 
ened by  such  a  sight,  and  King  Hakon 
now  pressing  on  so  hard  that  all  men 

five  way  before  him,  the  battle  on  the 
ricson  part  became  a  whirl  of  recoil ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  a  torrent  of 
mere  flight  and  haste  to  get  on  board 
their  ships,  put  to  sea  again  ;  in  which 
operation  many  of  them  were  drowned, 
says  Snorro  ;  survivors  making  instant 
sail  for  Denmark  in  that  sad  condition. 

This  seems  to  have  been  King  Hakon's 
finest  battle,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
of  his  victories,  due  not  a  little  to  his 
own  grand  qualities  shown  on  the  occa- 
sion. But,  alas  I  it  was  his  last  also.  He 
Was  still  zealously  directing  the  chase  of 
that  mad  Danish  flight,  or  whirl  of  recoil 
towards  their  ships,  when  an  arrow,  shot 
most  likely  at  a  venture,  hit  him  under  the 
left  armpit ;  and  this  proved  his  death. 

*  Lainf^t  Sncrrot  i.  344. 


He  was  helped  into  his  ship,  and  made 
sail  for  Alrekstad,  where  his  chief  resi- 
dence in  those  parts  was ;  but  had  to 
stop  at  a  smaller  place  of  his  (which 
had  been  his  mother's,  and  where  he 
himself  was  born)  —  a  place  called  Hella 
(the  Flat  Rock),  stiJl  known  as  "  Hakon's 
Hella,"  faint  from  loss  of  blood  and 
crushed  down  as  he  had  never  before 
felt.  Havin|^  no  son  and  only  one  daugh- 
ter, he  appointed  these  invasive  sons  of 
Eric  to  be  sent  for,  and  if  be  died  to  be- 
come kings;  but  to  "spare  his  friends 
and  kindred."  "  If  a  longer  life  be  grant- 
ed me,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  out  of  this 
land  to  Christian  men,  and  do  penance 
for  what  I  have  committed  against  God. 
But  if  I  die  in  the  country  of  the  hea- 
then, let  me  have  such  burial  as  you 
yourselves  think  fittest."  These  are  bis 
last-recorded  words.  And  in  heathen 
fashion  he  was  buried,  and  besung  by 
Eyvind  and  the  Skalds ;  though  himself  a 
zealously  Christian  king.  Hakon  the 
Good;  so  one  still  finds  him  worthy  of 
being  called.  The  sorrow  on  HakoA's 
death,  Snorro  tells  us,  was  so  great  and 
universal,  "that  he  was  lamented  both  by 
friends  and  enemies ;  and  they  said  that 
never  again  would  Norway  see  such  a 
king." 

CHAPTER  IV. 
HARALD  GREYFELL  AND  BROTHERS. 

Eric*s  sons,  four  or  five  of  them,  with 
a  Harald  at  the  top,  now  at  once  got 
Norway  in  hand,  all  of  it  but  Trondhjem, 
as  king  and  under-kings,  and  made  a 
severe  time  of  it  for  those  who  had  been, 
or  seemed  to  be,  their  enemies.  Excel- 
lent Jarl  Sigurd,  always  so  useful  to 
Hakon  and  nis  country,  was  killed  by 
them ;  and  they  came  to  repent  that  be- 
fore very  long.  ^  The  slain  Sigurd  left  a 
son,  Hakon,  as  jarl,  who  became  famous 
in  the  northern  world  by-and-by.  This 
Hakon,  and  him  only,  would  the  Trond- 
hjemers  accept  as  sovereign.  "  Death  to 
him,  then,"  said  the  sons  of  Eric,  but 
only  in  secret,  till  they  had  got  their 
hands  free  and  were  ready;  wliich  was 
not  yet  for  some  years.  Nay,  Hakon, 
when  actually  attacked,  made  good  re- 
sistance, and  threatened  to  cause  trouble. 
Nor  did  he  by  any  means  get  his  death 
from  these  sons  of  Eric  at  this  time,  or 
till  long  afterwards  at  all,  from  one  of 
their  kin,  as  it  chanced.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  fled  to  Denmark  now,  and  by- 
and-by  managed  to  come  back,  to  their 
cost. 
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Among  their  other  chief  victims  were 
two  cousins  of  their  own,  Tryggve  and 
Gudrdd,  who  had  been  hoqest  under-kings 
to  the  late  head-king,  Hakon  the  Good  ; 
but  were  now  become  suspect,  and  had  to 
fight  for  their  lives,  and  lose  them  in  a 
tragic  manner.  Tryggve  had  a  son, 
whom  we  shall  hear  of.  Gudrdd,  son  of 
worthy  Bjorn  the  Chapman,  was  grand- 
father of  Saint  Olaf,  whom  all  men  have 
heard  of,  —  who  has  a  church  in  South- 
wark  even,  and  another  in  Old  Jewry,  to 
this  hour.  In  all  these  violences,  Gun- 
hild,  widow  of  the  late  king  Eric,  was 
understood  to  have  a  principafhand.  She 
had  come  back  to  Norway  with  her  sons  ; 
and  naturally  passed  for  the  secret  ad- 
viser and  maternal'  president  in  whatever 
of  violence  went  on ;  always  reckoned 
a  fell,  vehement,  relentless  personage 
where  her  own  interests  were  concerned. 
Probably  as  things  settled,  her  influence 
on  affairs  grew  less.  At  least  one  hopes 
so ;  and,  in  the  Sagas,  hears  less  and 
less  of  her,  and  before  long  nothing. 

Harald,  the  head-king  in  this  Eric  fra- 
ternity, does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  bad 
man,  —  the  contrary  indeed ;  but  his  po- 
sition was  untowardly,  full  of  difficulty 
and  contradictions.  Whatever  Harald 
could  accomplish  for  behoof  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  real  benefit  to  Norway,  in  these 
cross  circumstances,  he  seems  to  have 
done  in  a  modest  and  honest  manner. 
He  got  the  name  of  Greyfell  from  his 
people  on  a  verv  trivial  account,  but  seem- 
ingly with  perfect  good  humour  on  their 
part.  Some  Iceland  trader  had  brought  a 
cargo  of  furs  to  Trondhjem  (Lade)  for 
sale  ;  sale  being  slacker  than  the  Ice- 
lander wished.  Tie  presented  a  chosen 
specimen,  cloak,  doublet,  or  whatever  it 
was,  to  Harald,  who  wore  it  with  accept- 
ance in  public,  and  rapidly  brought  dis- 
posal of  the  Icelander's  stock,  and  the 
surname  of  Greyfell  to  himself.  His 
under-kings  and  he  were  certainly  not 
popular,  though  I  almost  think  Grevfell 
himself,  in  absence  of  his  mother  and  the 
under-kings,  might  have  been  so.'  But 
here  they  all  were,  and  had  wrought  great 
trouble  in  Norway.  "  Too  many  of  them," 
said  everybody;  "too  many  of  these 
courts  and  court-people,  eating  up  any 
substance  that  there  is  I "  For  the  sea- 
sons withal,  two  or  three  of  them  in  suc- 
cession, were  bad  for  grass,  much  more 
for  grain  ;  no  herring  came  either ;  very 
cleanness  of  teeth  was  like  to  come  in 
Eyvind  Skaldaspillir's  opinion.  This 
scarcity  became  at  last  their  share  of  the 
great  famine  of  aj>.  975,  which  desolated 
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Westerfl  Europe  (See  the  poem  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle).  And  all  this  by  Ey- 
vind Skaldaspillir,  and  the  heathen  Norse 
in  general,  was  ascribed  to  anger  of  the 
heathen  gods.  Discontent  in  Norway, 
and  especially  in  Eyvind  Skaldaspillir, 
seems  to  have  been  very  great.  • 

Whereupon  exile  Hakon,  Jarl  Sigurd's 
son,  bestirs  himself  in  Denmark,  backed 
by  old  King  Blue-tooth,  and  begins  in- 
vading and  encroaching  in  a  miscella- 
neous way ;  especially  intriguing  and 
contriving  plots  all  round  him.  An  un- 
fathomably  cunning  kind  of  fellow,  as 
well  as  an  audacious  and  strong-handed  ! 
Intriguing  in  Trondhiem,  where  he  gets 
the  under-king,  Greyfell's  brother,  fallen 
upon  and  murdered  ;  intriguing  with  Gold 
Harald,  a  distinguished  cousin  or  nephew 
of  King  Bluc-tooth's,  who  had  done  fine 
viking  work,  and  gained  such  wealth  that 
he  got  the  epithet  of  "  Gold,"  and  who 
now  was  infinitely  desirous  of  a  share  in 
Blue-tooth*s  kingdom  as  the  proper  finish 
to  these  sea-rovings.  He  even  ventured 
one  day  to  make  publicly  a  distinct  pro- 
posal that  way  to  King  Harald  Blue-tooth 
himself;  who  flew  into  thunder  and  light- 
ning at  the  mere  mention  of  it ;  so  that 
none  durst  speak  to  him  for  several  days 
afterwards.  Of  both  these  Haralds 
Hakon  was  confidential  friend  ;  and 
needed  all  his  skill  to  walk  without  im- 
mediate annihilation  between  such  a  pair 
of  dragons,  and  work  out  Norway  for 
himself  withal.  In  the  end  he  found  he 
must  take  solidly  to  Blue-tooth's  side  of 
the  question ;  and  that  they  two  must 
provide  a  recipe  for  Gold  Harald  and 
Norway  both  at  once. 

"  It  is  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth  to 
speak  again  of  sharing  this  Danish  king- 
dom," said  Hakon  very  privately  to  Gold 
Harald  ;  "  but  could  not  you,  my  golden 
friend,  be  content  with  Norway  for  a 
kingdom,  if  one  helped  you  to  it  ?  " 

"That  could  I  well,"  answered  Har- 
ald. 

"Then  keep  me  those  nine  war-ships 
you  have  just  been  rigging  for  a  new  vi- 
king cruise  ;  hare  these  in  readiness  when 
I  lift  my  finger  I " 

That  was  the  recipe  contrived  for  Gold 
Harold ;  recipe  for  King  Greyfell  goes 
into  the  same  phial,  and  is  also  ready. 

Hitherto  the  Hakon-Blue-tooth  disturb- 
ances in  Norway  had  amounted  to  but 
little.  King  Grejrfell,  a  very  active  and 
valiant  man,  has  constantly,  without  much 
difficulty,  repelled  these  sporadic  bits  of 
troubles ;  but  Greyfell,  all  the  same,  would 
willingly  have  peace  with  dangerous  old 
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Blue-tooth  (ever  anxious  to  get  his  clutches 
over  Norway  on  any  terms),  if  peace  with 
him  could  be  had.  Blue-tooth,  too,  pro- 
fesses every  willingness  ;  inveigles  Grey- 
fell,  he  and  Hakon  do,  to  have  a  friendly 
meeting  on  the  Danish  borders,  and  not 
only  settle  all  these  quarrels,  but  gener- 
ously settle  Greyfell  in  certain  fiefs  which 
he  claimed  in  Denmark  itself;  and  so 
swear  everlasting  friendship.  Greyfell 
joyfully  complies,  punctually  appears  at 
the  appointed  day  in  Lymfjord  Sound,  the 
appointed  place.  Whereupon  Hakon 
gives  signal  to  Gold  Harald  "  To  Lymfjord 
with  these  nine  ships  of  yours,  swift  1 " 
Gold  Harald  flies  to  Lymfjord  with  his 
ships,  challenges  King  Harald  Greyfell  to 
land  and  fight ;  which  the  undaunted 
Greyfell,  though  so  far  outnumbered, 
does ;  and,  fighting  his  very  best,  per- 
ishes there,  he  and  almost  all  his  people. 
Which  done,  Jarl  Hakon,  who  is  in  readi- 
ness, attacks  Gold  Harald,  the  victorious 
but  the  wearied  ;  easily  beats  Gold 
Harald,  takes  him  prisoner,  and  instantly 
hangs  and  ends  him  to  the  huge  joy  of 
King  Blue-tooth  and  Hakon,  who  now 
make  instant  voyage  to  Norway;  drive 
all  the  brother  under-kings  into  rapid 
flight  to  the  Orkneys,  to  any  readiest 
shelter ;  and  so,  under  the  patronage  of 
Blue-tooth,  Hakon,  with  the  title  of  jarl, 
becomes  ruler  of  Norway.  This  foul 
treachery  done  on  the  brave  and  honest 
Harald  Greyfell  is  by  some  dated  about 
A.D.  969,  by  Munch,  965,  by  others,  com- 
puting out  of  Snorro  only,  a.d.  975.  For 
there  is  always  an  uncertainty  in  these 
Icelandic  dates  (say  rather,  rare  and  rude 
attempts  at  dating,  without  even  an 
"  A.D.  "  or  other  fixed  "  year  one  "  to  go 
upon  in  Iceland),  though  seldom,  I  think, 
so  large  a  discrepancy  as  here. 

CHAPTER  V. 
HAKON  JARL. 

Hakon  Jarl,  such  the  style  he  took, 
had  engaged  to  pay  some  kind  of  tribute 
to  King  Blue-tooth,  " if  he  could;"  but 
he  never  did  pay  any,  pleading  always 
the  necessity  of  his  own  affairs ;  with 
which  excuse,  joined  to  Hakon's  readi- 
ness in  things  less  important,  King  Blue- 
tooth managed  to  content  himself,  Hakon 
being  always  his  good  neighbour,  at  least, 
and  the  two  mutually  dependent.  In 
Norway,  Hakon,  without  the  title  of  king, 
did  in  a  strong-handed,  steadfast,  and  at 
length  successful  way,  the  office  of  one  ; 
governed  Norway  (some  count)  for  above 
twenty  years ;  and,  both  at  home  and 
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abroad,  had  much  consideration  throogb 
most  of  that  time  ;  specially  amongst  the 
heathen  orthodox,  for  Hakon  Jarl  himself 
was  a  zealous  heathen,  fixed  in  his  niind 
against  these  ohimerical  Christian  inno- 
vations and  unsalutarv  changes  of  creed, 
and  would  have  glaaly  trampled  out  all 
traces  of  what  the  last  two  kings  (for 
Greyfell,  also,  was  an  En^^lish  Christlaa 
after  his  sort)  had  done  in  this  respect 
But  he  wiselv  discerned  that  it  was  not 
possible,  ana  that,  for  peace'  sake,  he 
must  not  even  attempt  it,  but  must  strike 
preferably  into  "perfect  toleration,"  and 
that  of  "every  one  getting  to  heaven  "(or 
even  to  the  other  goal)  "in  his  own  way," 
He  himself,  it  is  well  known,  repaired 
many  heathen  temples'  (a  great  "church- 
builder  "  in  his  way  !),  manufactured 
many  splendid  idols,  with  much  gilding 
and  such  artistic  ornament  as  there  was 
— in  particular,  one  huge  image  of  Thor, 
not  forgetting  the  hammer  and  append- 
ages, and  such  a  collar  (supposed  of 
solid  gold,  which  it  was  not  quite,  as  we 
shall  hear  in  time)  round  the  neck  of  him 
as  was  never  seen  in  all  the  north.  How 
he  did  his  own  Yule-festivals,  with  what 
magnificent  solemnity,  the  horse-eatings, 
blood-sprinklings,  and  other  sacred  riles, 
need  not  be  told.  Something  of  a  "  Rit- 
ualist," one  may  perceive ;  perhaps  had 
Scandinavian  Puseyisms  in  him,  and 
other  desperate  heathen  notions.  He  was 
universally  believed  to  have  gone  into 
magic  for  one  thing,  and  to  have  danger- 
ous potencies  derived  from  the  devil  him- 
self. The  dark  heathen  raiad  of  him 
struggling  vehemently  in  that  strange 
element,  not  altogether  so  unlike  our 
own  in  some  points. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  evidently  in  prac- 
tical matters,  a  man  of  sharp,  clear  in- 
sight, of  steadfast  resolution,  diligence, 
promptitude ;  and  managed  his  secular 
matters  uncommonly  well.  Had  sixteen 
jarls  under  him,  though  himself  only 
Hakon  Jarl  by  title  ;  and  got  obedience 
from  them  stricter  than  any  king  since 
Haarfagr  had  done.  Add  to  which  that 
the  country  had  years  excellent  for  grass 
and  crop,  and  that  the  herrings  came  in 
exuberance  ;  tokens,  to  the  thinking 
mind,  that  Hakon  Jarl  was  a  favourite  of 
Heaven. 

His  fight  with  the  far-famed  Jom's  vi- 
kings was  his  grandest  exploit  in  public 
rumour.  Jomsburg,  a  locaKty  not  now 
known,  except  that  it  was  near  the  month 
of  the  river  Oder,  denoted  in  those  ages 
the  impregnable  castle  of  a  certain  body 
corporate,  or  "  Sea-Robbery  Associatioa 
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(limited),"  wblch,  for  some  generations, 
held  ihe  Baltic  in  terror,  and  plundered 
fax  bepond  the  Belt,  —  in  the  ocean  itself, 
in  Flanders  and  the  opulent  trading  ha 
vens  there, — above  all,  in  opulent  anar 
chic  Eogland,  which,  for  forty  years  from 
about  this  time,  was  the  pirates*  Goshen  ; 
and  yielded,  regularly  every  summer, 
slaves,  danegelt,  and  miscellaneous  plun- 
der, like  no  other  country  Jomsburg  or 
the  viking-world  had  ever  known.  Palna- 
toke,  Bue,  and  the  other  quasi-heroic 
heads  of  this  establishment  are  still  re- 
membered in  the  northern  parts.  "  Pal- 
naloke^^  is  the  title  of  a  tragedy  by  Geh- 
lenschlager,  which  had  its  run  of  immor- 
tality in  Copenhagen  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago. 

I  judge  the  institution  to  have  been  in 
its  floweriest  state,  probably  now  in 
Hakon  Jarl's  time.  Hakon  Jarl  and  these 
pirates,  robbing  Hakon^s  subjects  and 
merchants  that  frequented  him,  were  nat- 
urally in  quarrel ;  and  frequent  fightings 
had  fallen  6ut,  not  generally  to  the  profit 
of  the  Jomsburgers,  who  at  last  deter- 
mined on  revenge,  and  the  rooting-out  of 
this  obstructive  Hakon  Jarl.  They  as- 
sembled in  force  at  the  Cape  of  Stad,  — 
in  the  Firda  Fylke ;  and  the  fight  was 
dreadful  in  the  extreme,  noise  of  it  filling 
all  the  north  for  long  afterwards,  Hakon, 
fighting  like  a  lion,  could  scarcely  hold 
his  own — death  or  victory  the  word  on 
both  sides  ;  when  suddenly,  the  heavens 
grew  black,  and  there  broke  out  a  terrific 
storm  of  thupder  and  hail,  appalling  to 
the  human  mind,  —  universe  swallowed 
wholly  in  black  night ;  only  the  moment- 
ary jforked  blazes,  the  thunder-pealing 
as  of  Ragnardk,  and  the  battering  hail- 
torrents,  hail-stones  about  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Thor  with  his  hammer  evidently 
acting ;  but  in  behalf  of  whom  ?  The 

Jomsburgers  in  the  hideous  darkness. 
Token  only  by  flashing  thunderbolts, 
bad  a  dismal  apprehension  that  it  was 
probably  not  on  their  behalf  (Thor  hav- 
ing a  sense  of  justice  in  him) ;  and  before 
the  storm  ended,  thirty-five  of  their 
seventy  ships  sheered  away,  leaving  gal- 
lant Bue,  with  thirty-five  ships,  to  follow 
as  they  liked,  who  reproachfully  hailed 
these  fugitives,  and  continued  the  now 
hopeless  battle.  Bue's  nose  and  lips 
were  smashed  or  cut  away;  Bue  man- 
aged, half-articulately,  to  exclaim,  "  Ha  1 
the  maids  {mays)  of  Denmark  will 
never  kisjs  me  more.  Overboard,  all  ye 
Bue's  men  ! "  And  taking  his  two  sea- 
chests,  with  all  the  gold  he  had  gained 
in  such  life-struggle  from  of  old,  sprang 


overboard  accordingly,  and  finished  the 
affair.  Hakon  Jarl's  renown  rose  natu- 
rally to  the  transcendent  pitch  after  this 
exploit.  His  people,  I  suppose  chifefly 
the  Christian  part  of  them,  whispered 
one  to  another,  with  a  shudder,  "  that  in 
the  blackest  of  the  thunderstorm,  he  had 
taken  his  youngest  little  boy,  and  made 
away  with  him  ;  sacrificed  him  to  Thor 
or  some  devil,  and  gained  his  victory  by 
art-magic,  or  something  worse."  Jarl 
Eric,  Hakon's  eldest  son,  without  sus- 
picion of  art-magic,  but  already  a  distin- 
guished viking,  became  thrice  distin- 
guished by  his  style  of  sea-fi:j;hting  in 
this  battle  ;  and  awakened  great  expec- 
tations in  the  viking  public  ;  of  him  we 
shall  hear  again. 

The  Jomsburgers,  one  might  fancy, 
after  this  sad  clap  went  visibly  down  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  fact  is  not  altogether 
so.  Old  King  Blue-tooth  was  now  dead, 
died  of  a  wound  got  in  battle  with  his 
««-natural  (so-called  "  natural ")  son  and 
successor,  Otto  Svein  of  the  Forked 
Beard,  afterwards  king  and  conqueror  of 
England  for  a  little  while  ;  and  seldom, 
perhaps  never,  had  vikingism  been  in  such 
flower  as  now.  This  man's  name  is  Sven 
in  Swedish,  Svend  in  German,  and  means 
boy  or  lad — the  English  "swain."  It 
was  at  old  '*  Father  Blue-tooth's  funeral-  * 
ale"  (drunken  burial-feast),  that  Sven, 
carousing  with  his  Jomsburg  chiefs  and 
other  choice  spirits,  generally  of  the  rob- 
ber-class, all  risen  into  height  of  highest 
robber-enthusiasm,  pledged  the  vow  to 
one  another ;  Svein  that  he  would  con- 
quer England  (which,  in  a  sense,  he,  after 
long  struggling,  did);  and  the  Joms- 
burgers that  they  would  ruin  and  root  out 
Hakon  Jarl  (which  they  could  by  no 
means  do),  and  other  guests  other  foolish 
things  which  .proved  equally  unfeasible. 
Sea-robber  volunteers  so  especially 
abounding  in  that  time,  one  perceives 
how  easily  the  Jomsburgers  could  recruit 
themselves,  build  or  refit  new  robber 
fleets,  man  them  with  ,  the  pick  of  crews, 
and  steer  for  opulent,  fruitful  England  ; 
where,  under  Ethelred  the  Unready,  was 
such  a  field  for  profitable  enterprise  as 
the  viking  public  never  had  before  or 
since. 

An  idle  question  sometimes  rises  on  me 
—  idle  enough,  for  it  never  can  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  or  negative. 
Whether  it  was  not  these  same  refitted 
Jomsburgers  who  appeared  some  while 
after  this  at  Red  Head  Point,  on  the  shore 
of  Angus,  and  sustained  a  new  severe 
beating,  in  what  the  Scotch  still  faintly 
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remember  as  their  "  Battle  of  Loncarty  "  ? 
Beyond  doubt  a  powerful  Norse-pirate 
armament  dropt  anchor  at  the  J^ed  Head, 
to  the  alarm  of  peaceable  mortals,  about 
that  time.  It  was  thought  and  hoped  to 
be  on  its  way  for  England,  but  it  visibly 
hung  on  for  several  days,  deliberating 
(as  was  thought)  whether  they  would  do 
this  poorer  ^oast  the  honour  to  land  on  it 
before  going  farther.  Did  land,  and  vig- 
orously plunder  and  burn  south-westward 
as  far  as  Perth  ;  laid  siege  to  Perth  ;  but 
brought  out  King  Kenneth  on  them,  and 
produced  that  "Battle  of  Loncarty" 
which  still  dwells  in  vag^e  memory 
among  the  Scots.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
the  Jomsburgers  ;  perhaps  also  not ;  for 
there  were  many  pirate  associations,  last- 
ing not  from  century  to  century  like  the 
Jomsburgers,  but  only  for  very  limited 
periods,  or  from  year  to  year  ;  indeed,  it 
was  mainly  by  such  that  the  splendid 
thief-harvest  of  England  was  reaped  in 
this  disastrous  time.  No  Scottish  chron- 
icler gives  the  least  of  exact  date  to  their 
famed  victory  of  Loncarty,  only  that  it 
was  achieved  by  Kenneth  III.,  which 
will  mean  sometime  between  a.d  .  975 
and  994 ;  and,  by  the  order  they  put  it  in, 
probably  soon  after  A.D.  975,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Kenneth^s  reign.  Bu- 
chanan's narrative,  carefully  distilled 
from  all  the  ancient  Scottish  sources,  is 
of  admirable  quality  for  style  and  other- 
wise i  quiet,  brief,  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, perfect  credibility  even, — except 
that  semi-miraculous  appendage  of  the 
Ploughmen,  Hay  and  Sons,  always 
hanging  to  the  tail  of  it;  the  grain  of 
possible  truth  in  which  can  now  never  be 
extracted  by  man's  art !  ♦  In  brief,  what 
we  know  is,  fragments  of  ancient  human 
bones  and  armour  have  occasionally  been 
ploughed  up  in  this  locality,  proof-posi- 
tive of  ancient  fighting  here  ;  and  the 
fight  fell  out  not  long  after  Hakon's  beat- 
ing of  the  Jomsburgers  at  the  Cape  of 
Stad.   And  in  such  dim  glimmer  of 

*  G.  Bacbanani  O/era  OfmniOf  L  103-4  (Corsmte 
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waverine  twilight,  the  question  whether 
these  of  Loncarty  were  refitted  Joms- 
burgers or  not,  must  be  left  hanging. 
Loncarty  is  now  the  biggest  bleachfield 
in  Queen  Victoria's  dominions ;  no  vil- 
lage or  hamlet  there,  only  the  huge 
bleaching-house  and  a  beautiful  field, 
some  six  or  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Perth,  bordered  by  the  beautiful  Tay 
river  on  the  one  side,  and  by  its  beautiful 
tributary  Almond  on  the  other ;  a  Lon- 
carty fitted  either  for  bleaching  linen,  or 
for  a  bit  of  fair  duel  between  nations,  in 
those  simple  times.  Whether  our  refitted 
Jomsburgers  had  the  least  thing  to  do 
with  it  is  only  matter  of  fancy,  but  if  it 
were  they  who  here  again  got  a  ^ood 
beating,  fancy  would  be  glad  to  find  her- 
self fact.  The  old  piratical  kings  of  Den- 
mark had  been  at  the  founding  of  Joms- 
burg,  and  to  Svein  of  the  Forked  Beard 
it  was  stiU  vitally  important,  but  not  so 
to  the  great  Knut,  or  any  king  that  fol- 
lowed ;  all  of  whom  had  better  business 
than  mere  thieving ;  and  it  was  Ma^os 
the  Good,  of  Norway,  a  man  of  still 
higher  anti-anarchic  qualities,  that  annhi- 
lated  it,  about  a  century  later. 

Hakon  Jarl,  his  chief  labours  in  the 
world  being;  over,  is  said  to  have  become 
very  dissolute  in  his  elder  days,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  women ;  the 
wretched  old  fool,  led  away  by  idleness 
and  fulness  of  bread,  which  to  all  of  as 
are  well  said  to  be  the  parents  of  mis- 
chief. Having  absolute  power,  he  got 
into  the  habit  of  openly  plundering  men's 
pretty  daughters  and  wives  from  them, 
and,  after  a  few  weeks,  sending  them 
back;  ereatly  to  the  rage  of  the  fierce 
Norse  neart,  had  there  been  any  means 
of  resisting  or  revenging.  It  did,  after  a 
little  while,  prove  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  Hakon  the  Rich,  as  he  was  then 
called.  It  opened  the  door,  namely,  for 
entry  of  Olaf  Tryggveson  upon  the  scene, 
—  a  very  much  grander  man  ;  in  regard 
to  whom  the  wiles  and  traps  of  Hakon 
proved  to  be  a  recipe,  not  on  Trygg- 
veson, but  on  the  wily  Hakon  bimselfy  as 
shall  now  be  seen  straightway. 


Tub  distillation  and  manufacture  of  attar 
of  rose  is  a  large  and  important  branch  of 
industry  in  Adrianople.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  we  are  told  in  an  official 
document,  the  produce  of  187^  exceeded  by 
35  per  cent,  that  of  the  previous  year,  the 
quantity  distilled  being  some  121,875  ounces, 
valued  at  about  90^000^    It  is  chiefly  ex- 


ported from  Philipopoli  to  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria ;  and  recently  mer- 
chants in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
have  opened  correspondence  with  firms  in 
Adrianople,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
agencies  to  further  extend  this  branch  U 
commerce.  Nam 
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INVITATION,  5TC. 


THE  INVITATION. 


My  heart  was  hrniflry,  and  He  said, 

"  The  feast  is  spread  1 
Come  —  say  not  none  hath  bidden  thee— 
Come  unto  Me. 
I  have  a  place  that  none  can  fill  hut  thou ; 
Come  I  all  is  ready  now. 

"  All  things  are  ready.   Long  ago 

It  seemed  not  so ; 
But  now  there's  nought  thy  soul  could  crave 
But  what  I  save 
When  Mine  own  self  I  offered  once  for  thee. 
Come  I  taste,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

I  call  thee  unto  marriage  dieer ; 
Thou  hast  none  here. 
Thou  art  not  stilled,  thou  canst  not  rest, 
Save  fully  blest 
Nought  less  than  perkct  love  |t  thing  fo  weak 
Can  sUy  —  so  thee  I  seek." 

Yet,  trembling  still,  I  made  excuse :  — 

"I  can  produce 
No  pleasant  thing,  my  Saviour  I  nought 
In  word,  deed,  thought. 
But  what  is  stained  and  worthless  through  my 
sin. 

How  wilt  Thou  let  me  in  ? 

Unto  a  piece  of  ground 
I  ding  :  a  sound 
Of  earth's  vain  music  shuts  Thee  out 
I  barter — not  with  shout 
Of  commerce  coarse,  yet  mind  hath  learned 
To  crave  a  homage  that  it  hath  not  earned. 

Oh,  Master,  how  shall  I  confess 
Sin  never  less  ? " 
But  then  he  answered,  **  Soul, 
I  can  control 
That  which  hath  mastered  thee.   How  fight 
alone? 

Hqw  build  without  a  stone  ? 

•*  Thy  passions  and  their  play 

Aid  not  My  way 
Of  saving  thee,  nor  mar 
The  healing  scar 
Whereby  thy  pardon  I  have  bought  ,Thy 
debt 

Is  paid— thy  foe  is  met  I 

"Look  not  to  penance,  prayer,  nor  tear, 

Howe'er  sincere  — 
They  cannot  shrive  thee.   Look  to  Me  I 
Upon  the  tree 
Thy  curse  I  bore.   For  thee  My  blood  was 
shed 

To  lift  in  bliss  thy  head. 

'<  I  have  not  thought  thy  smaller  need 

Beneath  My  heed. 
Thou  hast  no  pang,  no  lonely  hour, 
But  I  its  power 
Have  felt,  to  hallow  it  and  comfort  thee. 
Believe,  and  thou  shalt  see." 

OddenHeofib 


ASPIRATION. 

("  As  an  eagle  Btirreth  up  her  nest,  flatteredi  over 
her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  takcth  than, 
beareth  them  on  her  wings  ...  He  made  him  cide  m 
the  high  places."  —  Deuteronomy  xxxii.,  11-13.] 


The  callow  eagle  in  Its  downv  nest. 
Betwixt  the  blue  above  ana  blue  beneath. 
Or  wrapp'd  in  swirling  cloud  or  misty 
wreath. 

Drops  its  weak  wings  and  folds  itself  to  rest 
But  hardly  is  it  settted  ere  its  breast 
Is  pierced  with  anguish,  which,  in  face  of 
death. 

Drives  it  to  mount  on  the  unquiet  breath 
Of  viewless  winds  upon  an  unknown  quest 
Thou  art  a  callow  eagle,  O  my  soul ! 

Forth  driven  from  the  home  of  thy  content, 
And  made  to  stretch  towards  some  distant 
goal 

Of  glory,  on  thine  upward  journey  sent 
By  warning  of  the  Spirit,  ere  the  whole 
Frame  of  thy  trust  from  under  thee  be  reat 

n. 

Free  Spirit  striving  in  my  human  breast  f 
I  see  thine  imase  when  above  her  young 
The  parent  eagle,  hovering,  has  flung 
Her  shadow  'twixt  the  sunshine  and  her  nest 
I  see  thee  dark,  but  know  thy  gleaming  crest 
Bums  in  the  daybreak,  and  I  have  no  tongue 
To  speak  a  joy  no  heart  hath  fitly  sung. 
The  awful  joy  ot  thy  divine  unrest 
O  mighty  blades  of  shadow-spreading  wings 
Unfurl'd  above  me  I   Will  ye  bear  me  up 
When  I,  in  mounting  with  ye  t'wards  the 
sprinn 

Of  light,  n-om  lack  of  strength  or  faith  shall 
drop? 

Will  ye  not  leave  me  till  in  loftier  rings 
Of  flight  t'wards  God  I  need  no  earthlier 
prop? 

Spectator.  EmILY  PfbIFFER. 


CHRISTIAN  RESIGNATION. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  world's  despair. 

There  is  a  rapture  of  serenity. 
When  severed  quite  from  earthly  hope  or  care. 

The  heart  is  free  to  suffer  or  to  die. 

The  crown,  the  palm  of  saints  in  Paradise, 
My  wearied  spirit  does  not  crave  to  win  ; 

Breathe  in  Thy  cup,  O  Christ,  of  agonies  — 
Breathe  Thy  deep  love,  ahd  let  me  drink 
therein. 

To  wee^  as  Thou  hast  wept — I  ask  no  more ; 
Be  mine  the  isdrrows  that  were  known  to 
Thee; 

To  the  bright  heavens  I  have  no  strength  te 
soar. 

But  I  would  find  Thee  on  Thy  Calvary, 
William  Smxth. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Reriew. 
THE  ENGLISH  BAR  AND  THE  INNS  OF 
COURT.* 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  "Hortensiiis,"  of 
which  a  second  and  improved  edition  has 
DOW  been  published,  has  given,  with 
much  learning  and  literary  ability,  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  advocate's  office 
and  functions,  and  described  the  origin 


learning  and  eloquence,  but  for  honoura- 
ble conduct.  The  profession  is  a  favour- 
ite with  the  English  nation.  It  has 
acted  as  an  elastic  band,  uniting  the 
aristocracy  with  the  classes  below  it. 
The  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  when 
possessed  of  sufficient  mental  energy  for 
the  Bar,  have  cheerfully  entered  its 
ranks,  to  gain  there^  by  a  successful 


and  career  of  the  profession  in  Greece  1  career,  wealth  not  otherwise  attainable 
and  Rome,  France  and  England.  Hor-  by  them.  The  humblest  tradesman,  who 
tensius,  the  famous  Roman  advocate,  has  lean  give  his  son  a  good  education  and 
been  selected  by  the  author  as  the  advo-  j  enter  him  at  an  Inn  of  Court,  may  hope 


cate  par  excellence^  an4  his  pame  has 
therefore  been  taken  as  the  title  of  this 
interesting  work.  Cicero  had  before 
paid  a  similar  compliment  to  his  friend 
and  contemporary.  Yet,  Hortensius  was 
guilty  of  such  misconduct  in  the  affair  of 
Minucius  6asilus,t  that,  had  he  lived  in 
England  in  our  day6  and  been  a  member 
of  an  Inn  of  Court,  the  benqhers  would 
probably  have  disbarred  him.  The  Eng- 
lish Bar  has  always  kept  itself  remarka- 
bly free  from  the  accusation  of  perverting 
privileges  to  the  accomplishment  of 
fraudulent  objects,  and  has,  for  more 
than  five  centuries,  held  a  high '  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  not  only  for 

•  I.  Le  Barreau  Anglais.  Discattrs  prononci 
^r  M,  Maurice  Van  MetneH  k  Ut  Shmee  Soltmm&lU 
de  Renirii  du  39  Octebrt  TS73.   BmxeUefl*  1873.  . 

2.  HorUnsius.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Office 
and  Duties  of  an  Advocate.  By  William  Fortyth, 
LL.D.,  Q.C,  M.P.  and  Edition.  London,  1874. 
Sto. 

3.  A  Guide  Ifi  the  Inns  4^  Coul^t  and  Chancery, 
By  Robert  R.  Pearce,  Esq.   London*  1855.  8vo. 

4!  Remarks  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Jnm  0/ 
Cotdrt.  By  Frederick  Calvert,  Eeq.,  Q.C  London* 
1874.  8vo. 

5.  Speech  of  Sir  ReundeU  Palmer^  Q.C, 
delivered  at  the  A  nnual  Meeting  0/  the  Legal  Rductt>- 
tion  Association,  in  the  Middle  Temple  Noll,  on 
Wednesday  the  2<)th  Novembery  \%jx.   With  a  Report 
of  the  Proceedings.    London,  1871.  Syo. 

6..  Fusion :  an  Elementary  Lectttre^  delivered  Nov. 
aS,  187a,  at  the  request  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society*  By  Freeman  Oliver  Haynes,  £sq.  London, 
1873.  8vo. 

7:  Origines  yuridiciales.  By  Wm.  Dugdnle,  Esq., 
NoTToy  King  of  Arms.  Second  Edition.  London, 
167  r.  4to. 

8.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Legal 
Education.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
prints  asth  August,  184^  4tQ. 

9.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
guire  into  the  arrangements  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Inns  of  ChAncery,for  promoting  the  stuefy  of  Lam 
and  Jurisprudence*   London,  1855.  4to. 

t  Ciceroy  "  De  Officiis,"  iii.  18. 


to  see  him  rise  to  fame  and  opulence  at 
the  Bar,  become  a  judge  and  even  lord 
chancellor. 

But  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  for- 
eigner on  matters  affecting  England,  is 
often  more  accurate  than  any  we  can 
form  for  ourselves.  It  more  resembles 
the  opinion  to  be  expected  from  the  im- 
partiality of  posterity.  MauriGe>  Van 
Meenen,  a  learned  Belgian  advocate,  has, 
in  a  discourse  lately  delivered  before  the 
Junior  Brussels  Bat",  given  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  English  forensic  system, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 


England,  38  one  knows,  is  the  country  of 
traditional  institutions.  These  daughters  of 
the  genius  of  the  nation  have  developed  and 
modified  themselves  in  the  course  of  centuries 
together  with  the  nation,  shaping  themselves 
in  conformity  to  new  wants,  ^d,  under  the 
appearance  of  immobility,  transfbrming  them- 
selves as  completely  as  English  civilitation 
itself.  They  are  not  at  all,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, conceptions  which,  in  a  moment,  have 
started  full-grown  from  the  brain  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  an  assembly,  and  been  forced  on 
a  people  whose  wants  they  do  not  satisfy,  and 
into  the  life  of  which  they  never,  except  super- 
ficially, penetrate.  The  spirit  of  England 
rebels  against  systems  constructed  according 
to  absolute  principles.  It  is  the  enertiy  of 
abstractions.  Like  the  toan  of  science,  who 
only  advances  prudently,  step  by  itep,  by  the 
light  of  experience  alone,  it  respfects  that 
which  long  traditional  experience  has  brought 
to  it,  changiss  that  only  which  is  manifestly 
insufficient  or  bad,  and,  above  all  thin^ 
creates  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  necessary 
for  actual  wants.  ^ 

The  Bar  participates  in  the  character  of  all 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  from  the 
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unwritten  common  law,  from  a  tradition  six 
centuries  old,  that  it  derives  its  strength  and 
greatness.  It  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  an  ordonnance  of  the 
crown  une  lot  ouhun  dicret)^  but  it  is  itself 
one  of  the  puissant  organs  of  the  constitution. 
It  has  remained  steadfastly  the  defender  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  has, 
in  the  worst  periods  of  history,  resisted  the 
aggressive  encroachments  of  power,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  crown,  and  even  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  a  Parliamentary  majority. 


The  Inns  of  Court  are  societies  of  a  truly 
singular  character.  They  are  not  corporations 
created  by  a  State  authority,  but  purely  volun- 
tary associations  :  yet  these  voluntary  associa- 
tions are  one  of  the  organs  of  the  State ;  they 
possess  exclusive  rights,  regulate  themselves 
freely,  without  tolerating  the  interference  in 
their  government  of  any  authority  whatever ; 
but  they  have,  as  visitors,  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  law  sitting  at  Westminster. 
(Pp.  6,  7,  8.) 

The  English  Bar  had  its  origin  in  a 
patriotic  movement  and  uprising  of  the 
nation  against  the  machinations  of  the 
pope  of  Rome,  in  the  era  of  the  Plantag- 
enets.  The  clergy,  as  the  most  educat- 
ed class  in  the  community,  had  got  into 
their  hands  the  administration  of  the 
municipal  law  of  most  of  the  European 
Slates ;  but  the  popes  wished  to  super- 
sede such  law  by  the  Civil  and  Canon 
Law.  Early  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry 
III.,  the  Episcopal  constitutions  were 
published,  which  forbade  clerks  and 
priests  to  practice  as  advocates  in  the 
Common  Law  courts.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  same  reiirn  (a.d.  1137X  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  dis- 
covered at  Amalfi ;  and  from  that  time, 
in  England  as  elsewhere,  the  clergy  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  universally  the 
study  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law  in 
preference  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm.  In  A.D.  1254,  Innocent  IV. 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  Common  Law 
by  the  clergy,  who  down  to  that  lime 
had  been  its  chief  expositors  at  the  uni- 
versities. It  then  became  necessary 
either  to  train  up  a  body  of  laymen  to  the 
law,  or  to  allow  the  Civil  Law  to  supersede 
it.  Inspired  by  patriotism,  the  youth  of 
England  in  great  numbers  entered  with 


ardour  into  the  legal  profession.  Schools 
of  law  were,  in  the  first  instance,  opened 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  they  were  most  numerously 
attended,  especially  by  the  sons  of  the 
landed  gentry.  Edward  I.,  in  1292,  au- 
thorized the  chief-justice  and  other  jus- 
tices of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  had  then  sole  jurisdiction  over  all 
civil  causes,  to  confer  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  pleading  causes  upon  a  certain 
number  of  persons  learned  in  the  law, 
who  were  to  be  selected  from  every 
county  in  England.  The  Serjeants  at 
law,  who  have  always  formed  a  distinct 
class,  are  an  order  of  advocates  which 
derives  its  status  directly  from  the 
crown.  The  judges  of  the  King*s  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas  and,  subsequently, 
of  the  Exchequer,  were  selected  exclu- 
sively from  the  Serjeants,  who,  before 
being  made'  judges,  acted  as  advocates, 
and  were  at  one  time  the  only  advocates. 
From  the  20th  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the 
present  reign,  Serjeants  only  could  prac- 
tise as  advocates  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  try  civil  causes  at  nisi 
prius  at  the  assizes.  On  the  calling  of 
every  Parliament  the  judges  and  Ser- 
jeants are  summoned  by  writ  to  give  their 
attendance,  and  the  writs  of  summons 
are  issued  to  the  jadges,  not  as  judges 
but  as  Serjeants. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  legal  busi- 
ness of  advocacy  throughout  England  to 
be  satisfactorily  conducted  very  long  by 
a  small  set  of  men  privileged  by  the 
crown.  It  was  essential  that  some  freer 
opening  for  the  transaction  of  legal  busi- 
ness should  be  offered  to  the  crowds  of 
young  gentlemen  who  had  been  encour- 
aged to  deyote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  Common  Law,  and  who  had  already 
begun  to  organize  themselves  into  socie- 
ties, which  we '  should  now  call  clubs. 
The  advocates  and  students  of  the  law 
appear  to  have  formed  themselves,  as 
early  as  A.D.  1307,  into  one  or  more  vol- 
untary societies,  in  the  nature  of  colleges, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  judges,  for  the 
study  and  advancement  of  the  law. 
They  were  always  distinct  from  the  Ser- 
jeants, and  had  separate  Inns  and  inde- 
pendent self-government;  but  they  had 
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a  diflSculty  for  some  time  in  finding  suit- 
able places  in  which  to  reside  and  pursue 
their  studies.  Strong  objections  appear 
to  have  been  entertained  to  their  being 
allowed  to  settle  themselves  permanently 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  London. 
They  were  able  at  last  to  hire  various 
old  buildings,  at  places  situated  between 
the  City  and  Westminster,  where  the 
king's  courts  of  law  were  generally  held  ; 
but  they  established  themselves  there  in 
the  first  instance  as  lessees  only  from 
private  owners.  The  "apprentices  at 
law"  were  soon  permitted  by  the  judges 
to  act  as  advocates  in  those  courts  in 
which  the  assistance  of  Serjeants  could 
not  be  obtained.  But  the  apprentices 
soon  became  absorbed  into  the  class  of 
**  utter-barristers,"  who  were  so  called 
because  in  arguing  "  moot  cases  "  in  the 
halls  of  their  societies,  they  were  placed 
at  the  outer  or  uttermost  end  of  the 
form  on  which  they  sat,  called  "the 
barr."  They  are  now  called  barristers 
simply.  In  all  societies  of  barristers  the 
readers  and  benchers  of  each  house 
were,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  supe- 
rior and  governing  body,  and  occupied 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  which  was 
raised  on  a  dais ;  next  came  the  utter- 
barristers,  who  sat  below  them,  and 
finally  the  students,  who  were  at  one 
time  called  "inner-barristers." 

In  the  time  of  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
chief  justice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL, 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  were  in  existence, 
and  we  learn  from  him  that  there  were  | 
about  two  thousand  students  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery.  The  class 
of  society  to  which  they  belonged  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  expense 
of  each  law  student  in  Fortescue's  time 
amounted  to  more  than  28/.  a  year,  which 
is  equal  to  450/.  of  our  money.  They 
were  therefore  a  numerous  class,  drawn 
to  the  metropolis  from  the  most  impor- 
tant families  in  the  kingdom,  and  they 
required  careful  management  by  compe- 
tent authorities.  This  was  afforded  by 
their  system  of  self-government  estab- 
lished in  their  several  Inns  of  Court. 
Each  of  the  four  societies  had  already 
acquired,  at  the  cost  of  its  own  members, 
and  without  any  assistance  from  the 


State,  a  house  for.  itself,  called  an  Inn  of 
Court,  and  in  each  of  these  Inns,  and  in 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  affiliated  to  them, 
the  students  were  lodged,  fed,  and  in- 
structed. They  were  not  taught  law 
only,  but  they  came  under  a  system  of 
general  discipline,  which  extended  even 
to  dress,  demeanour,  and  amusements. 

We  will  now  explain  briefly  how  the 
property  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  in 
our  days  has  been  said  to  belong  to  the 
public,  was  originally  acquired. 

After  the  order  of  Knights  Templars 
was  abolished  by  the  pope  and  their 
property  seized  by  the  crown,  Edward  II. 
(A.D.  1307)  granted  the  Temple  estate 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  afterwards 
(A.D.  13 1 5)  resigned  the  grant  to  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster.  One  considerable  body  of 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  law 
became  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  lessees  of 
great  part  of  the  old  Temple,  and  there- 
by gained,  for  the  first  time,  that  footing 
there  which  has  never  since  been  lost. 
Subsequently,  after  a  series  of  changes, 
the  Temple  came  again  by  escheat,  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  III.,  and  he  com- 
mitted it  to  the  care  of  the  lord  mayor,  as 
his  escheator.  That  the  lawyers  then  re- 
sided in  the  Temple,  appears  by  a  curious 
mandate  of  the  king,  dated  2nd  Novem- 
ber, 1330.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  he  farmed  out  the  estate  of  the  Tem- 
ple, with  certain  exceptions,  to  William 
de  Langford,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  24/.,  and 
the  society  became  De  Langford's  sub- 
lessees. But  the  Temple  church,  the 
cloister,  and  other  "sanctified  places 
dedicated  to  God,"  and  also  the  "resi- 
due "  of  the  Temple,  were  subsequently 
granted  in  fee  to  the  prior  and  brethren 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  who  were 
afterwards  called  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  ultimately  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
But  the  more  western  parts  of  the  Tem- 
ple, called  the  "Outward  Temple,"  were 
not  included  in  this  grant.  Thereupo:i 
an  abatement  of  12/.  4s.  id,  was  made  by 
the  crown  out  of  William  de  Langford  s 
rent  in  respect  of  the  premises  taken 
from  him.  At  that  time  the  total  rev- 
enue of  the  estate  of  the  Temple  was  esti- 
mated at  73/.  6f.  II//.,  equal  to  about 
1000/.  of  our  present  money.   There  were 
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two  balls  in  the  Temple  in  the  year  1337. 
The  first,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 

E resent  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  had 
een  the  hall  of  the  old  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  was  the  one  originally  assigned 
to  their  successors,  the  Hospitallers ;  the 
other  had  been  the  hall  of  the  "  Frsrts 
Serjens^*  ol  the  order,  and  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown  until  A.D.  1340, 
when  it  was  also  granted  to  the  Hospital- 
lers as  part  of  the  *•  residue  of  the  Tem- 
ple." The  law)rers  Who  were  congre- 
gated in  the  Temple  had  no  title  there, 
ejccept  as  lessees  of  William  de  Lang- 
ford  or  of  the  Hospitallers.  But  between 
the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI. 
they  had  become  so  numerous,  that  both 
halls  were  necessary  to  contain  them, 
and  they  divided  themselves  into  two  sep- 
arate societies,  called  the  Inner  Temple 
and  the  Middle  Temple.  The  Outward 
Temple,  which  was  farthest  away  from  the 
CitVy  was  granted  away  by  the  crowa, 
and  became,  after  a  series  of  changes, 
the  site  of  Essex  House.  In  32 
Henry  VIII.  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  dissolving  the  Order 'of  the  Hos- 
pitallers and  vesting  all  the  property  of 
the  brethren  in  the  crown,  saving  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  lessees  and 
others  who  held  under  them.  In  this 
way,  though  not  orifi;inally,  the  Templars 
became  tenants  of  the  crown,  paying  rent 
for  the  property  held  by  them.  The  old 
hall  of  the  Freres  Serjens  soon  became 
too  humble  for  the  thriving  society  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  reliance  that 
they  would  never  be  disturbed  in  their 
holding  by  the  crown,  they  converted 
their  old  hall  into  chambers,  and  after- 
wards pulled  it  down  ;  then,  in  the  5th 
of  Elizabeth,  the}^,  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources, built  their  present  magnificent 
hall,  which  is  still  one  of  the  noblest 
ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  In  both 
the  Temples  the  ruinous  old  buildings 
which  had  been  left  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars and  Hospitallers  were  pulled  down, 
and  various  new  buildings  and  sets  of 
chambers  were  erected  by  the  societies, 
or  by  private  members,  who  had  leases 
for  lives  granted  to  them  as  an  induce- 
ment to  build.  AH  this  was  done  by  the 
Templars  in  reliance  on  the  honour  of 
the  crown  that  their  holdings  under  it, 
which  had  been  made  valuable  by  their 
expenditure  upon  them,  would  never  be 
interfered  with.  But  although  they 
were  for  all  practical  purposes  secure 
against  being  disturbed  by  the  crown, 
there  was  danger  that  the  crown  might 
grant  the  esUte  of  the  Temple  to  some 


courtier,  just  as  Henry  VIII.  had  granted 
the  estate  of  the  Convent  Garden  to  the 
Earl  of  Bedford.  In  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  some  "  Scotchman  "  *  actually  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  his  Majesty  a 
grant  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  Temple, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  improvements  which  had 
beeb  made  by  the  lawyers.  On  this  ap- 
plication coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
societies,  they  forthwith  made  ^hamible 
suit"  to  the  king,  and  b^the  influence 
principally  o£  one  of  their  members.  Sir 
Julius  Caesar^  who  stood  very  high  in  his 
Majesty's  confidence,  they  obtained  a 
grant,  dated  13  Aug.,  6  James  I.,  of 
the  property  in  fee-simple  to  trustees  for 
themselves  and  their  successors  for  the 
lodging  and  entertainment  and  for  the 
education  {pro  kospttatiom  et  tducAtionii 
of  the  students  and  professors  of  the 
laws  residing  in  the  same  Inns  forever," 
the  grantees  yielding  and  paying  to  the 
king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  10/.  yearly 
for  the  mansion  called  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  the  same  yearly  sum  for  the  Micklle 
Temple.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  tiiis 
trust  is  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
members  only,  and  not  for  that  of  the 
general  public.  The  two  societies  then 
executed  a  deed  of  partition,  by  which 
the  property  was  divided  and  apportioned 
between  them,  to  be  held  in  severalty 
forever.  In  the  year  1673  tbe  two  socie* 
ties  purchased  from  the  crown  the  fee- 
fartn  rent  of  10/.  a  year  each,  which  had 
been  reserved  in  the  grant  of  James  I., 
and  thus  became  absolute  owners  of  the 
Temple. 

Another  great  body  of  apprentices  at 
law  and  students  was  established,  shortly 
after  X.D.  1 3 10 J n  an  old  mansion  in  what 
is  now  called  Chancery  Lane,  where  they 
have  ever  since  continued.  This  man- 
sion had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  a 
religious  community,  had  escheated  to 
the  crown,  and  been  granted  by  Edward 
I.  to  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  from 
whom  it  acquired  the  name  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Soon  after  his  death  a  voluntary 
associiaition  of  lawyers,  which  bad  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  an  Inn  of  Court, 
became  lessees  of  the  mansion,  and  have 
since  been  called  the  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Some  of  the  existing  records  of 
this  society  reach  back  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
Bishops  of  Chichester  app>ear  to  have 
been  then  the  owners  of  the  fee-simple 
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of  this  house;  and  id  the  refgti  of  Henry 
VII.  Robert  Sherborne,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, made  a  new  lease  to  William  Sn- 
liarde,  a  member  of  the  society,  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6/.  131. 4a. 
Afterwards  another  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
by  deed,  dated  ist  July,  28  Henry  VIII., 
which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter,  conveyed  the  inherit- 
ance, with  other  adjoining  property,  to 
William  and  Eustace  Suliarde.  Eustace 
was  the  survivor,  and  by  deed,  dated  12th 
November,  22  Elizabeth,  Edward,  son  and 
heir  of  Eustace,  in  consideration  of  520/., 
conveyed  the  premises  in  fee  to  Richard 
Kingsmitl  and  the  rest  of  the  then  bench- 
ers, wherfeupon  a  fine  was  duly  levied. 
Thus  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  from 
baving  been  merely  lessees,  acquired  the 
fee-simple  of  their  property  by  purchase 
out  of  their  own  funds. 

The  remaining  society,  called  Gray*s 
Inn,  was  an  Inn  of  Court  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  they  oecame 
lessees  of  the  mansion  and  lands  there, 
which  were  then  the  property  of  Lord 
Gray,  of  Wilton,  from  whom  they  after- 
wards, in  August,  21  Henry  VII.,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  fee-simple.  The 
list  of  readers  of  the  Inn  has  been  pre- 
served, showing  an  unbroken  succession 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  this  short 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  that  none  of  the  societies  derived 
their  existence  from  the  State,  but  all 
were  voluntary  associations,  which,  by 
purchase  out  of  their  own  funds,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  Temples,  partly  by  grant  from 
the  crown,  became  possessed  of"  certain 
plots  of  land,  on  which  stood  originally 
decayed  buildings  of  no  great  value. 
These  plots  have  since  been  covered  by 
the  societies  with  new  and  beautiful 
structures,  erected  at  an  enormous  cost, 
out  of  liberal  contributions  from  members 
of  the  society,  or  out  of  savings  made 
from  the  annual  dues  and  payments,  re- 
ceived from  their  own  members,  exclu- 
sively. 

But  although  the  young  gentlemen  of 
England  could,  under  the  influence  of 
patriotic  feeling,  form  themselves  into 
voluntary  societies  for  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  mann'er  described,  they  could 
only  be  admitted  16  practise  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  as  advocates  in  the  king's 
courts  by  the  permission  of  the  judges 
presiding  there.  It  was,  in  fact,  with  the 
sanction  and  by  the  encburagement  of 
the  judges  that  the  Inns  of  Court  were 
originally  formed.  The  judges,  as  repre- 


senting the  sovereign  in  the  king's 
courts,  have  an  inherent  ridu  to  decide 
who  shall  be  beard  to  plead  before  them 
for  other  persons.  In  India  and  all  the 
British  colonies  the  judges  still  call  to 
the  bar.  The  same  was  also  the  case  in 
Ireland.  But  if  there  were,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  two  thousand 
students  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  it  is  obvi- 
Otis  that  the  judees  personally  would  be 
unable  to  spare  the  time  and  labour  nec- 
essary to  examine  into  the  qualifications 
of  each  individual  before  he  was  permit- 
ted to  practice,  nor  could  they  bestow  on 
them  the  education  and  discipline  neces- 
sary to  make  them  worthy  members  of  a 
great  profession.  But  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  the  judges  found  an  organization 
ready  to  hand,  which  they  had  them- 
selves, before  their  advancement  to  the 
Bench,  contributed  to  form,  and  with  the 
leading  members  of  which  they  were  nec- 
essari^  in  the  most  intimate  relation. 
The  judges,  therefore,  at  a  very  early 
period,  delegated  to  the  governing  author- 
ities of  each  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
that  power  of  calling  to  the  Bar  which 
they  could  not  efficiently  and  satisfacto- 
rily exercise  themselves,  and  also  the  cor- 
relative power  of  suspending  from  prac- 
tice and  disbarring,  in  case  of  miscon- 
duct ;  but  they  reserved  the  right  of  an 
appeal  to  themselves  in  every  case  in< 
which  the  exercise  of  their  delegated: 
powers  by  the  benchers  should  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  member  of  the  society  who- 
considered  himself  aggrieved,  and  they, 
assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  several 
societies,  which  voluntarily  submitted  to 
their  jurisdiction,  the  position  of  visitors 
or  ^i^^iJi-visitors  of  each  Inn.  It  is  Ha* 
possible  to  name  the  exact  period  when 
this  delegation  took  place.  No  historical 
account  nasxome  down  to  12s  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it,  but  the 
fact  is  incontestable.  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Mansfield  was  correct  when  he  stated 
that  "all  the  power  they  "  the  Lins  of 
Court)  '^bave  concerning  the  admission 
to  the  Bar  is  delegated  to  them  from  the 
judges,  and  in  every  instance  their  con- 
duct is  subject  to  their  control  as  visit- 
ors."* The  benchers  have  now  exer- 
cised their  delegated  authority  for  cen- 
turies, and  it  has  produced  results  so 
satisfactory  to  public  opinioa  that  the 
English  barrister  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  holding  a  high  social  rank,  and 
Parliament  has,  in  its  wisdom^  thought 
fit,  without  the  solicitation  o£  tlie  Inns  o£ 
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Court,  to  make  barristers  exclusively 
eligible  to  many  offices  and  public  employ- 
ments. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
selection  by  the  State  of  the  barrister  as 
the  only  person  whom  it  would  permit  to 
be  appointed  to  certain  offices,  began 
long  after  the  professional  education  of 
the  students  by  the  Inns  of  Court  — 
which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  of  a  most 
thorough  description  —  had  become  whol- 
ly neglected,  and  at  a  time  when  every 
Inn  of  Court  called  its  members  to  the 
bar  without  any  preliminary  instructions 
to  prepare,  or  any  examination  to  test 
them.  In  ancient  times  the  course  of 
instruction  to  which  students  were  sub- 
jected was  of  the  most  elaborate  kind, 
and  lasted  several  years.  Even  at  later 
periods  the  most  distinguished  benchers 
gave  readings  in  the  halls  of  their  socie- 
ties on  various  branches  of  the  law,  par- 
ticularly on  the  more  important  statutes. 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  Thomas  Williams  (Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons)  gave  readings  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Robert  Brooke, 
Sir  James  Dyer,  and  Francis  North, 
afterwards  Lord  Guildford,  at  the  sister 
Society,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  at  Gray's 
Inn.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  reading 
the  senior  barristers,  one  after  the  other, 
declared  their  opinions  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  reading,  and  points  were 
mooted  and  discussed  with  profound 
learning  to  attentive  audiences.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  became  usual  for  the 
readers  to  give  feasts,  on  these  occasions, 
of  so  expensive  a  character,  that  the  cost 
frequently  exceeded  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  this  gradually  led  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  readings  themselves.  The 
judges  kept  a  careful  supervision  over 
the  whole  course  of  legal  instruction,  and 
gave  directions  from  time  to  time  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  If  the  Inns  of 
Court  had  been  corporations,  like  the 
ancient  municipalities  and  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  and  the  judges  had 
been  their  legal  visitors,  the  orders  of 
the  judges  might  have  been  enforced  by 
due  course  of  law,  and  a  mandamus 
would  have  been  issuable  against  any 
refractory  society.  A  mandamus  will  lie 
even  against  a  university  which  has  no 
visitor,  as  well  as  against  a  college  which 
has.*  Bnt  it  has  long  been  well  settled 
that  no  mandamus  willlie  against  the  Inns 
of  Court,  because  they  are  only  voluntary 
societies,  and  not  corporations.f  The 

•  Rex  V.  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  Str.,  557. 
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judges,  nevertheless,  never  had  any  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  enforcing  their  orders 
on  the  Inns  of  Court,  nor  have  the  latter 
ever  refused  obedience.  If  an  Inn  of 
Court  should  do  so,  the  judges  could  sus- 
pend, and  even  withdraw  from  that  Inn, 
Its  power  to  call  to  the  Bar,  which  is  only 
a  delegated  authority.  It  is  not  general- 
ly understood  that  an  Inn  of  Court  only 
calls  to  the  bar  of  its  own  Inn.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  the  call  by  the  judges  in 
court  which  makes  it  a  call  to  the  English 
Bar.  The  Inns  of  Court,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  resist  the  authority  of  the  judges, 
have  always  shown  the  utmost  deference 
to  their  directions.  There  is  only  one 
case  on  record  of  any  disagreement,  and 
that  was  when  Francis  North  was  made 
Q.C.  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  the 
benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
were  then  almost  all  stuff-gownsraen,  re- 
fused to  call  him  to  the  bench  of  the  Inn, 
notwithstanding  an  intimation  from  the 
judges  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  Roger 
North  *  has  told,  in  a  very  amusing  way, 
the  easy  and  effectual  mode  by  which  the 
judges  compelled  the  benchers  to  con- 
form to  their  wishes. 

Besides  directions  of  an  informal  char- 
acter which  in  early  times  were,  when 
necessary,  given  by  the  judges  to  the 
benchers,  the  judges  occasionally  made 
written  orders  of  great  importance  for 
the  observance  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Dugdale  has  collected  some  of  them, 
which  date  from  3  &  4  Phil,  and  Mary  to 
16  Charles  Il.f  They  give  various  direc- 
tions as  to  the  keeping  of  commons,  the 
readings  in  hall,  the  moots  for  the  in- 
struction of  students,  the  callings  to  the 
Bar,  the  elections  to  the  Bench,  and 
even  condescend  to  such  minutia  as  the 
style  of  apparel  and  the  length  of  beards. 
In  the  earliest  of  these  orders  (3  &  4 
Phil,  and  Mary)  we  find  a  direction  — 
**  That  none  attorney  shall  be  admitted 
into  any  of  the  houses,  and  that  in  all 
admissions  from  henceforth  this  condi- 
tion shall  be  implied."  By  an  order  of 
the  judges,  dated  12  James  i.,  a  similar 
direction  is  given,  which  in  subsequent 
orders  is  reiterated,  and  in  the  list  of 
them  in  a  manner  so  uncomplimentary  to 
the  attorneys  that  wc  will  not  venture  to 
quote  it.J  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  orders  are  expressed  to  have 
been  made  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  some  upon  the  consent  of 

•  "  Life  of  Lord  Guildford." 
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the  readers  and  benchers  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court.  By  an  order  in  1627  the 
judges  directed  "that  no  reader  should 
have  above  ten  men  to  attend  him  during 
his  reading:."  This  shows  a  disapproval 
by  the  iuages  of  large  classes.  It  also 
shows  that  at  that  lime  the  number  of 
students  must  have  greatly  decreased 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets.  Bf  an  answer  made  by 
the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to  one 
of  the  judges'  orders  in  tlie  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  they  state  that  ^almost  for 
this  three  years  there  has  be^n  no  call  to 
the  Bar."*  The  fact  is  that  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  extirpated  many  of  the  great 
families  whose  sons  were  accustomed,  in 
times  of  old,  to  enter  at  the  Inns  of 
Court.  AftervTards,  during  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  bent  of  men's  thoughts  turned 
from  the  study  of  the  law  to  that  of  the- 
ology. The  civil  war  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  was  not  favourable  to 
the  legal  profession,  and  the  Restoration 
inaugurated  a  system  of  careless  laxity, 
which  enervated  the  nation  until  the 
Stuarts  were  expelled.  Then  Holland 
and  Hanover  sent  foreigners  to  rei^n  in 
England,  who  were  strangers  to  its  juris- 
prudence, and  cared  but  little  either  for 
English  judges  or  the  English  Bar. 
During  the  dreary  period  of  the  Georges 
no  efforts  were  made  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  resuscitate  the  educational 
systeni  which  had  once  flourished  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  but  had  then  fallen,  by 
neglect,  into  decay.  The  judges  them- 
selves acquiesced  in  the  torpor  which 
prevailed,  and  for  many  years  abstained 
from  giving  directions  on  the  subject  of 
legal  education,  although  any  interference 
on  their  part  would  have  been  met  by 
the  benchers  with  the  profoundest  defer- 
ence. But  the  blame  rests  not  on  the 
judges  only  ;  for  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
expression  of  disapproval  of  this  neglect 
by  Parliament  or  by  public  opinion.  Thus 
it  unfortunately  happened  that,  with  the 
tacit  approval  and  concurrence  of  the 
judges,  the  Bar,  Parliament,  and  the 
nation,  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  to  prepare  young 
men  to  be  barristers  by  a  good  system  of 
legal  education  was  abandoned,  and  stu- 
dents were  left  to  their  own  devices  to 
learn  their  profession  as  they  best  could. 
This  they  mostly  did  in  the  chambers  of 
practising  barristers  or  pleaders.  Noth- 
ing more  was  required  of  them  by  the 
benchers  than  that  they  should  dine  in 
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hall  a  certain  number  of  times,  and 
thereby  keep  the  twenty  terms  necessary 
for  their  qualification.  This  number  of 
terms  was  afterwards  reduced  to  twelve, 
first  in  favour  of  students  from  the  uni- 
versities, and  ultimately  in  favour  of  all 
students. 

But  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  the 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  sponta- 
neously inaugurated  a  new  system,  by  re- 
quiring that  every  person  who  desired  to 
enter  as  a  student  of  their  Inn  should 
pass  a  preliminary  examination  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. This  has  since  been  followed  and 
is  now  observed  by  all  the  Inns.  The 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  also,  in 
the  year  1833,  instituted  two  lectureships  ; 
but  although  the  lecturers  were  eminent 
lawyers,  the  attendance  was  so  small  that 
the  experiment  failed.  BotW  the  Tem- 
ples then  co-operated  in  establishing  a 
system  of  legal  education,  and  the  Inner 
Temple  established  a  lectureship  on 
Common  Law,  and  had  voluntary  exami- 
nations at  which  prizes  were  given.  The 
Middle  Temple  established,  at  the  same 
time,  a  lectureship  on  jurisprudence  and 
the  Civil  Law.  In  1846  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  legal  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  where  the  barristers  and 
attorneys  were  educated  at  the  King's 
Inns  together,  and  the  powers  of  such 
committee  were  afterwards  extended  to 
England  also,  where  education  was  given 
separately  to  each  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion. Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  and  Spencer  Walpole  served  on 
this  committee.  They  took  a  vast  body 
of  evidence,  and  in  August  1846  issued 
their  report,  which  is  the  most  profound 
and  valuable  contribution  ever  yet  made 
to  the  cause  of  legal  education.  We 
have  not  space  to  quote  from  the  report, 
which  relates  to  the  education  of  solicitors 
as  well  as  of  barristers.  They  reported 
decidedly  against  a  system  of  education 
common  to  both  branches,  which  they 
thought,  even  if  the  Bar  would  accept  it, 
would  lead  "to  unsatisfactory  results." * 
They  disapproved  of  the  admission  of  so- 
licitors to  the  Inns  of  Court,  as  strongly 
as  the  English  judges  had  before  done  in 
their  orders.  This  report  for  the  first 
time  made  the  suggestion  that  the  four 
Inns  of  Court  should  form,ior  all  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  "  a  sort  of  aggre- 

*  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Legal  Edo* 
cation.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commoos  lo  be 
printed,  251I1  Augu&i  1846,  p.  Uu. 
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gate  of  colleges,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
species  of  law  university."*  The  pres- 
ent Council  of  Legal  Education  is  in  sub- 
stance exactly  such  a  caput  as  is  recom- 
mended in  this  report.f  The  report 
gives  an  unqualified  condemnation  of 
the  proposal  to  transfer  legal  education 
from  the  Inns  of  Court  to  any  voluntary 
society  like  the  Law  Institute,  which  had 
been  tried  experimentally  in  Ireland.} 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  state 
of  legal  education  in  Scotland  was,  at 
the  time  when  the  report  was  made, 
quite  as  defective  as  it  was  in  England 
or  Ireland.  The  modern  Scotch  sys- 
tem is  therefore  quite  recent,  and  can 
be  considered  at  presept  as  experimental 
only. 

Shortly  after  this  report  had  been 
made.  Gray*s  Inn  established  a  lecture- 
ship followed  by  voluntary  examinations, 
in  which  the  students  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  merit,  and  "moots"  were 
revived.  In  185 1  Sir  Richard  Bethell, 
solicitor-general,  who  was  alwavs  most 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  legal  education, 
caused  a  meeting  of  the  benchers  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  to  be  convened  on 
that  subject,  and  this  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Council  of  Legal  Edu- 
cation, which,  as  originally  constituted, 
consisted  of  two  benchers  only  from  each 
Inn.  The  council,  out  of  funds  supplied 
by  the  Inns  and  from  the  contributions 
ot  students,  founded  several  readerships 
and  lectureships,  and  students  were  en- 
couraged to  exert  themselves  by  student- 
ships of  fifty  gtiineas  each.  Attendance 
on  the  lectures  and  classes  was  made 
compulsory,  except  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents who  chose  to  submit  themselves  to 
a  voluntary  examination.  But  the  blun- 
der was  made  of  omitting  to  make  exami- 
nations compulsory  before  a  call  to  the 
Bar.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  resusci- 
tation of  a  system  of  legal  education  for 
their  students  was  not  imposed  on  the 
Inns  of  Court  under  the  orders  of  the 
judges,  who  might  at  any  time  have  re- 

Suired  it,  but  was  the  spontaneous  act  of 
le  benchers. 

Before  the  new  system  thus  com- 
menced in  185 1  had  had  time,  by  a  proc- 
ess of  natural  growth,  to  develop  itself, 
the  crown,  at  the  instance  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  issued  a  commission  in 
May  1854  to  inquire,  amongst  other 
things,  'Mnto  the  arrangements  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  also  those  of  the  Inns 

*  Report  of  1846,  p.  lis. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  be 
%  Ibid,  p.  lii* 


of  Chancery,  for  promoting  the  study  of 
law  and  jurisprudence  ;  "  and  in  August 
1855  the  commissioners  made  th^ir  re- 
port to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where- 
by they  stated,  shortly,  the  origin  of  the 
several  Inns  of  Court  and  the  trust  which 
attached  to  the  property  of  the  Temples : 
but  with  respect  to  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
Gray's  Inn  they  stated  as  follows:  — 
"The  property  of  these  Inns  appears  to 
have  been  acquired  by  purchase,  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Inn,  nor  is  there 
a  trace  of  its  being  held  upon  any  trust." 
They  then  gave  a  detailed  statement  as 
to  the  income  and  outgoing^  of  the  sey- 
eral  Inns  and  other  matters  ;  they  also, 
for  cogent  reasons  which  nobody  now 
disputes,  expressed  themselves  in  fayour 
of  the  establishment  of  examinations,  the 
passing  of  which  should  be  requisite  for 
the  call  to  the  Bar.  They  also  recom- 
mended ''that  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
should  be  united  in  one  university  for 
the  purpose  of  these  examinations  and  of 
conferring  degrees,"  and  they  gave  the 
heads  of  a  "scheme"  which  they  pro- 
posed for  that  purpose,  and  according  to 
which  none  but  members  of  the  four  Inns 
of  Courts  and  of  Serjeants'  Inn  were  to 
be  members  of  the  senate.  They  also 
recommended  a  course  of  instri^ction  for 
students,  which  has  since  been  adop>ted 
substantially  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Edu- 
cation and  is  now  in  full  force.  In  this 
report  the  solicitors'  Inns,  called  Inns  of 
Chancery,  are  almost  totally  disregarded, 
and  are  cast  aside  in  a  few  paragraphs, 
like  so  much  dead  wood,  though,  by  the 
commission,  the  commissioners  were  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  arrangements 
of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  just  as  much  as 
into  those  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  One 
great  defect  in  this  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over.  It  is  unaccountably  silent  as  to  the 
important  relations  existing  between  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  judges  with  refer- 
ence to  calls  to  the  Bar,  and  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  judges  had  for  so  many 
centuries  been  accustomed  to  superin- 
tend the  education  given  by  the  Inns  to 
their  students,  and  to  make  orders  for  its 
regulation.  One  of  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined before  the  royal  commissioners  was 
Mr.  Cairns  (now  the  lord  chancellorX  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  larger 
the  reading  in  jurisprudence,  which  those 
preparing  for  the  Bar  should  be  led  to 
adopt,  the  greater  would  be  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  thought 
that  students  for  the  Bar  should  spend  at 
least  two  years  in  the  chambers  of  a 
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practising"  barrfster ;  that  their  compul- 
sory attendance  on  lectures  in  London, 
so  far  as  it  withdrew  them  from  chambers, 
would  be  inconvenient  and  injurious,  and 
that  such  attendance  should  be  optional. 
He  even  thought  that  the  establishment 
of  lucrative  studentships  might  be  disad- 
vantageous, by  drawing  students  ofiE  from 
chamber  work  to  a  "sort  of  second  col- 
lege education."  He  thought  that  when 
the  general  education  of  a  young  man  was 
finished,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
profession  of  the  law  and  entered  into  a 
course  of  study  for  that  purpose,  that 
course  of  study  should  be  exclusively 
special,  and  that  he  should  have  nothing 
to  distract  his  attention  while  he  was  in 
the  chambers  of  a  barrister  during  two 
years  at  the  least.  He  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  compulsory  examination  before 
admission  to  the  Bar,  but  he  would  at  the 
same  time  allow  a  legal  degree  at  one  of 
the  universities  to  be  made  a  substitution 
for  such  examination. 

The  two  great  points  of  any  moment 
brought  out  by  the  commissioners*  re- 
port were,  first.  Whether  there  should  be 
a  compulsory  examination  before  a  call 
to  the  Bar  ?  and  secondly,  Whether  the 
body  to  be  constituted  out  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  superintend  legal  education 
should  be*  a  new  corporate  body  empow- 
ered to,  grant  degrees  ?  On  the  latter 
question  we  will  say  a  few  words  pres- 
ently. The  first  question  was,  shortly 
after  the  report,  brought  before  the 
benchers  of  the  several  societies,  and  all 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Lincoln*s 
Inn,  were  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  ex- 
amination, and  some  of  them  passed,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  resolution  to  that 
effect.  But  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1859,  came 
to  a  contrary  conclusion,  and  the  other 
Inns  then  withdrew  from  an  attempt 
which  could  not  be  successful  unless  all 
concurred.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  the 
great  opponents  of  compulsory  examina- 
tion were  a  parcel  of  bigoted  Tories,  for 
some  of  them  were  leadingmembers  of  the 
Liberal  party,  — such  as  Dr.  Lushington, 
Mr.  Roebuck,  and  others.  In  4he  year 
1863  Lord  Cairns,  then  one  of  the  benchers 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  succedeed  after  a  sharp 
struggle  in  gaining,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only,  the  assent  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
the  project  of  establishing  a  legal  univer- 
sity which  should  grant  degrees,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  royal  commissioners,  and  to 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  might  be  affili- 
ated. This  proposal  did  not,  however, 
present  such  attractions  to  the  benchers 


of  the  other  Inns  as  to  command  their 
immediate  approval,  but  the  representa- 
tion that  something  more  was  necessary 
to  be  done  for  \^^\  education  than  was 
then  being  done,  induced  all  the  Inns  of 
Court  to.  join  in  taking  concurrent  action 
on  the  subject,  and  Ine  several  societies 
passed  resolutions  to  effect. that  purpose. 
In  fact,  as  early  as  1861,  and  before  Lord 
Cairns  moved  m  the  matter,  the  four  Inns 
of  Court  had  appointed  a  joint  committee 
to  consider  the  subject  of  legal  education, 
and,  on  the  ist  of  July  1861,^ an  elaborate 
report  was  made,  which  was  signed  by 
Lord  Westbury  as  chairman.  There 
were  frequent  communications  between 
the  several  societies  on  the  subject,  and 
some  difference  on  matters  ot  detail. 
But  on  the  6th  of  July  1863,  there  was 
another  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
four  Inns,  which  was  signed  by  Lord 

Justice  Turner,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
abours  of  this  joint  committee,  a  body  of 
**  consolidated  regulations  "  of  the  tour 
Inns  of  Court  was  ultimately  made  and 
agreed  to.  Under  these  regulations,  ad- 
ditional readerships,  making  six  in  all, 
were  established,  with  increased  emolu- 
ments. Voluntary,  but  not  compulsory, 
examinations  of  s'tudents  were  also  insti- 
tuted. Several  studentships,  of  fifty  guin- 
eas and  twenty-five  guineas  a  year,  were 
also  founded.  Although  this  new  scheme 
was,  as  we  consider,  defective  by  not 
making  examinations  compulsory,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  great  step  in  advance,  and 
was  an  earnest  of  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  perfect  scheme  which  has  since 
followed. 

But  before  narrating  the  subsequent 
and  successful  efforts  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  we  must  direct  attention  for  a 
short  time  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
legal  profession,  namely,  that  of  the  so- 
licitors and  attorneys.  Before  the  statute 
13  Edward  1.  c.  lo,  suitors  could  not  ap- 
pear in  court  by  attorney  without  the 
king's  special  warrant,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  appear  in  person.  The  author- 
ity given  by  that  statute  had  the  effect  of 
forming  the  attorneys  into  a  regular  body 
of  practitioners  ;  and  their  number  soon 
so  greatly  increased,  that  several  statutes 
and  rules  of  court  for  their  regulation, 
and  for  limiting  their  numbers,  were 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry 
VI.,  and  Elizabeth.  There  has  since  been 
a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  the  acts  which  now  regulate 
them  are  those  passed  in  1843,  i^(yo,  and 
1874.  The  attorney  is,  and  always  must 
be,   an  officer  of  the  court ''  in  which  he 
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practises,  and  he  therefore  has  not  the 
same  independence  as  the  barrister.  But 
the  attorney  is  permitted  to  recover  his 
fees  by  an  action,  which  a  barrister  is  not ; 
and,  unlike  a  barrister,  he  is  h'able  to  his 
client  for  neglect  of  dutv.  In  case  of 
misconduct,  he  may  be  called  upon  sum- 
marily to  answer  in  court  *'  the  matters 
in  the  affidavit "  made  against  him.  If  he 
commit  a  fraud,  the  court  itself  will  order 
him  to  be  struck  o£E  the  rolls.  The  at- 
torneys and  solicitors  were  once  allowed 
to  hold  chambers  and  keep  commons  in 
the  Inns  of  Court,  but  the  judges  disap- 
proved of  it;  and  the  Inns  of  Chancery 
have* always  been  their  special  domain. 
Some  centuries  ago,  students  for  the 
Bar,  before  being  permitted  ,to  enter  an 
Inn  of  Court,  were  required  to  undergo 
a  preparatory  training  in  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Chancery  along  with  the  attorneys ; 
and  the  benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
provided  the  necessary  readers  for  stu- 
dents in  those  inns.  Of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  two,  namely,  Furnivars  Inn  and 
Thavies*  Inn,  belonged  to  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 
four,  namely,  Clifford's  Inn,  Clement^s 
Inn,  New  Inn,  and  Lyon's  Inn,  belonged 
to  the  Temples  ;  and  two  more,  namely 
Staplers  Inn  and  Barnard's  Inn,  belonged 
to  Gray's  Inn.  These  Inns  of  Chancery 
were  governed  by  their  own  ancients, 
just  as  the  Inns  of  Court  are  governed 
by  their  benchers  ;  but  there  was  one  se- 
rious defect  in  their  constitution,  for,  be- 
ing purely  voluntary/  societies,  no  effect- 
ual control  over  them  could  be  enforced 
by  any  one.*  The  benchers  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  which  they  belonged,  exer- 
cised over  them  in  former  times  a  sort  of 
paramount  authority.  This  the  Inns  of 
Chancery  submitted  to  so  long  as  they 
pleased  ;  but  they  have  all,  one  after  the 
other,  long  since  emancipated  themselves 
from  it  because  there  were  no  means, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  compelling  obedi- 
ence. It  is  different  with  the  Inns  of 
Court,  which  are  also  voluntary  societies  ; 
for,  if  the  judges  issued  orders  to  them, 
they  could,  in  case  of  resistance,  enforce 
compliance,  by  their  power  of  withdraw- 
ing or  suspending  the  delegated  right  of 
calling  to  the  Bar.  But  the  benchers  had 
no  power  whatever  of  enforcing  any  regu- 
lations made  by  them  for  the  Inns  of 
Chancery.  Nevertheless,  the  judges 
used  their  best  efforts,  though  without 
avail,  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  benchers  over  such  Inns. 
With  this  view  the  lord  keeper  and  the 

*  Rex  V.  Barnard's  Inn,  5  Adolphus  and  EUia,  p.  17. 


judges,  by  command  of  the  Privy  Coaa- 
cil,  made  a  series  of  orders,  dated  15th 
April,  6  Car.  I.  (a.D.  1630.)  The  first 
commences  as  follows  :  —  "  That  the  Inns 
of  Chancery  shall  hold  their  government 
subordinate  to  the  benchers  of  the  Inas 
of  Court  unto  which  they  belong."  •  Then 
followed  a  threat  in  case  of  disobedience, 
which  was  found  incapable  of  being  pn: 
in  force. 

.  In  1704  the  judges  relaxed  the  strict- 
ness of  the  directions  whereby  the  Inns 
of  Court  were  prohibited  from  admittia* 
attorneys  as  members ;  and  it  was  d> 
rected  "  that  all  attorneys  should  procure 
themselves  to  be  admitted  into  one  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  (if  those  honourable 
societies  would  admit  them),  or  into  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Chancery."  f  Such  orders, 
however,  were  easier  made  than  enforccd 
The  Inns  of  Chancery  being  only  volun- 
tary societies,  could  disregard  all  orders 
which  had  not  their  own  approval.  Every 
such  Inn  has  therefore  become  in  course 
of  time  a  close  little  clique  of  solicitors, 
which  has  withdrawn  itself  altogether 
from  training  young  men  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  law.  Lyon's  Inn  has  lately  beea 
sold  by  the  members,  the  proceeds 
divided  among  themselves,  and  the  Inn 
pulled  down.  No  attempt  has  for  cen- 
turies been  made  by  the  solicitors  con- 
stituting the  governing  bodies  of  the  Inns 
of  Chancery  to  make  themselves  auxiliarv 
to  the  purposes  of  legal  education.  If 
readers  were  sent  to  them  from  the  Inns 
of  Court,  their  services  were  either  de- 
clined, or  if  accepted,  then  the  only 
persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  course 
of  instruction  were  the  members  of  the 
Inn  themselves.  Readings  in  the  Inns 
of  Chancery  having  thus  become  as  gn^t 
a  farce  as  Dean  Swift's  address  in  church 
to  his  "dearly  beloved  Roger,"  they  have 
been  discontinued.  But  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple still  appoints  readers,  and  annually 
tenders  their  names  to  Clement's  Inn, 
without  any  practical  result. 

Nothing  can  be  greater  than  the  con- 
trast offered  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  con- 
sisting of  barristers,  and  the  Inns  of 
Chance/y,  consisting  of  solicitors,  in 
respect  to  legal  education.  The  Inns  of 
Court,  whenever  required  by  the  judges 
or  by  public  opinion  to  make  fresh  efforts 
in  its  favour,  have  always  done  so  with 
conscientious  energy ;  but  the  Inns  of 
Chancery  have  withdrawn  themselves 
altogether  from  the  work  for  the  furlher- 
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ance  of  which  their  societies  were  estab- 
lished, and  have  thrown  ofiE  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  which  they  were  intended  to 
be  subordinate.  They  have  succeeded 
in  maintaining  their  right  to  exclude  and 
their  practice  of  excluding.  But  the 
Inns  of  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
it  was  decided  in  Wooller's  case,  that  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  voluntary 
societies,  the  judges  had  no  jurisdiction, 
as  visitors,  to  entertain  an  appeal  from  a 
person  who  had  applied  to  be  admitted 
to  an  Inn  of  Court  as  a  student,  and 
been  refused,*  immediately  took  steps  to 
place  themselves  in  that  respect  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges.  There 
was  at  once  a  meeting  of  all  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  they  agreed  that  jurisdiction 
should  be  given  to  the  judges,  if  they 
would  assume  it,  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  upon  non-admission  to  the  Inns 
of  Court,  and  the  judges  agreed  to  take 
il-t 

The  complaint  which  may,  with  more 
or  less  justice,  be  brought  against  the 
ancients  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  cannot, 
however,  be  made  in  modern  times 
against  the  great  body  of  solicitors.  In 
the  year  1827  thev  established  themselves, 
under  charter  from  the  crown,  into  a 
society  called  "The  Incorporated  Law 
Society,"  and  the  council  of  that  body 
have  ever  since  had  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  legal  education  of  articled 
clerks,  and  they  have,  by  establishing 
lectures  and  instituting,  under  the  au- 
thority of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  compul- 
sory examinations,  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  candidates  who  desire  to 
be  admitted  on  the  roll  of  attorneys,  and 
for  ascertaining  their  competency  in 
point  of  legal  knowledge.  No  complaint 
has.  to  our  knowledge,  been  made  of 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  emi- 
nent men  who  constitute  this  council, 
and  the  course  of  legal  education  which 
has,  under  their  auspices,  been  estab- 
lished for  the  solicitors,  has  been  one 
which  has  given  general  satisfaction  and 
been  rewarded  by  remarkable  success. 

But  the  course  of  improvement  in 
which  both  branches  of  the  profession 
were  thus  engaged  was  not  enough  to 
content  certain  uneasy  provincial  solic- 
itors, who,  in  an  age  when  everything 
established  is  liable  to  be  brought  in 
question,  and  the  maxim  "  Whatever  is, 
is  wrong  "  has  many  admirers,  cast  hun- 

•  Rex  V.  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  5  B.  and  C, 
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gry  glances  on  the  rich  possessions  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  became  desirous 
of  asserting  a  claim  to  participate  in 
them.  Exclusion  from  a  share  in  the 
property  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  barristers'  clvam- 
bers,  was  not  the  only  circumstance  felt 
or  imagined  by  them  to  be  a  grievance. 
The  higher  social  position  of  the  Bar  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  filled  them 
with  indignation.  In  the  republic  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  British  colo- 
nies, the  professions  of  the  barrister  and 
solicitor  are  not  separate,  but  may  be 
conjoined  in  the  same  person.  In  a 
lar^e  territory  with  a  sparse  population 
it  IS  hardly  possible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise  ;  for  the  persons  versed  in  law 
are  too  few  and  widely  scattered  to  enable 
a  division  of  labour  to  be  effected  with 
advantage.  The  lawyer,  whether  barris- 
ter or  attorney,  must  be  prepared  to  see 
the  client  personally,  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare the  materials  for  his  case,  to  intro- 
duce and  conduct  the  case  in  court,  and 
to  carry  it  through  every  stage  from  its 
inception  to  its  end.  But  in  a  more  civ- 
ilized and  populous  community  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries  has  proved  that  it  is 
better  that  the  attorneys,  who  form  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, shall  prepare  out  of  court  the  case 
which  the  barristers  shall  argue  in  it.  This 
involves  a  distinction  of  ranks,  and  public 
opinion  has  given  the  superiority  to  one 
branch  over  the  other, —  a  result  not 
incongruous  in  a  monarchy.  There  is  in 
this  country  a  gradation  of  ranks,  which 
is  not  confined  to  the  legal  profession, 
and  its  existence  is  a  subject  of  congrat- 
ulation to  the  public  at  large,  which 
would  otherwise  groan  under  the  unmit- 
igated nuisance  of  a  plutocracy.  But  the 
opulent  and  influential  country  solicitor, 
who  has  generally  succeeded  to  a  busi- 
ness ready  made  for  him  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  holds  in  his  repositories  tlie 
title-deeds  of  half  the  landed  gentry  of 
his  county  and  has  a  warm  balance  at 
his  banker's,  is  apt  to  feel  annoyance  at 
seeing  a  young  barrister  from  London, 
who  has  just  joined  the  circuit  with  a 
few  guineas  in  his  pocket,  take  prece- 
dence over  him,  and  receive  superior 
manifestations  of  respect,  on  the  ground 
merely  of  his  belonging  to  a  class  which 
holds  a  great  place  in  public  estimation. 
It  is  a  further  annoyance  that  such  a 
class  should  be  exclusively  eligible  to 
the  great  prizes  of  the  law,  those  digni- 
fied and  lucrative  judicial  offices  to 
which  the  solicitors  have  never  yet  beea 
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admitted.  As  early  as  the  year  1846  an 
active-minded  London  solicitor,  the  late 
Mr.  Edwin  Wilkins  Field,  who  was  proud 
of  his  descent  from  the  family  of  Crom- 
well, and  had  no  aversion  to  any  innova- 
tion which  smacked  of  republicanism, 
read  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Law  Asocia- 
tion,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the 
exclusion  of  the  attorney  from  the  bar, 
and  contrasted  England  with  the  United 
States,  in  which  every  lawyer  may  plead 
in  court  and  address  the  jury,  and  be 
raised  by  popular  election  to  the  Bench.* 
A  topic  like  this  was  well  adapted  to 
meet  with  a  response  in  the  minds  of  the 
provincial  solicitors,  for  whom  Mr.  Field's 
firm  acted  extensively  as  London  agents. 
In  1868,  Sir  James  Hannan,  who  had 
just  been  made  a  judge,  presided  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the,  Solicitors'  Benev- 
olent Association  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
an  impromptu  after-dinner  speech  he 
used  some  complimentary  expressions 
towards  the  solicitors  by  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  two  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  more  intimatelv  con- 
nected. His  words  were  seized  upon 
with  avidity,  and  a  construction  has 
been  given  to  them  that  must  have  sur- 
prised the  speaker.  On  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year,  the  Leeds  Law 
Society,  and  some  deputations  from  law 
societies  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  towns,  held  a  meeting  at  Leeds  to 
consider  Mr.  Justice  Hannan's  remarks 
"  on  the  subject  of  the  atnal^mation  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  ; " 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jevons  (of  Liv- 
erpool), seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Marshall  (of 
Leeds),  the  resolution  was  passed  — 
**  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  foundation  of  a  law  uni- 
versity, which  should  be  open  to  both 
branches  of  the  profession  without  dis- 
tinction, and  that  the  means  of  pro- 
viding an  institution  already  exist  in 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  which 
were  originally  common  to  both  branch- 
es of  the  profession."  How  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  teeth  of  the  historical 
facts  on  the  subject,  make  out  the  last 
assertion,  so  far  as  the  Inns  of  Court  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  aware  ;  but  they 
addressed  a  willing  audience,  not  too 
fastidious  about  accuracy.  On  the  5th 
of  February,  1869,  ^  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  an  asso- 
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dated  committee  of  the  cooncil  of  that 
body,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Pro- 
vincial Law  Association,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  deputation  from  the  Leeds 
Conference,  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed  by  the  associated  committee, 
which  are  too  lengthy  to  be  set  forth 
fully ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  "  the  reg- 
ulation as  to  admission  to  the  Bar  should 
be  placed  under  Act  of  Parliament;" 
also,  That  it  is  not  right  that  the  bench- 
ers pf  the  Inns  of  Court  should  have  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  making  rules 
which  may  place  attorneys  in  a  position 
more  restricted  than  the  rest  of  the 
public  as  to  the  right  of  admission 
to  the  Bar;"  also,  "That  the  establish- 
ments  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of 
Chancery  should  be,  under  leg^  control, 
made  subservient  to  purposes  of  Iceal 
education."  They  also  resolved  that  the 
rate  of  remuneration  for  barristers 
"  should  be  governed  by  fixed  tarifiEs." 
This  sufficiently  shows  the  objects  aimed 
at :  a  Bar  regulated  like  the  attorneys, 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  be  remuneratea 
in  the  same  manner ;  interference  with 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  their  internal  man- 
agement ;  the  assertion  of  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  attorneys  to  become  barris- 
ters, free  from  regulations  imposed  by 
the  benchers;  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  property  of  the  Inns  of  Court  for  the 
education  of  attorneys  as  well  as  barris- 
ters. These  resolutions  were  not,  how- 
ever, carried  without  opposition  on  the 
part  of  some  solicitors,  who  looked  with 
disdain  on  the  whole  project  The  main 
body  of  the  eminent  London  solicitors, 
and  not  a  few  throughout  the  country, 
held  aloof  from  this  movement,  and  con- 
demned with  unequivocal  distinctness 
all  attacks  on  the  Inns  of  Court  and  all 
aggressions  against  the  Bar,  They  still 
continue  to  do  so.  But  on  this  subject 
"  the  tail  has  outvoted  the  head,"  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  general  body  has 
manifestly  gone  in  the  other  direction. 
One  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  good 
leader  for  this  new  movement.  At  last 
the  sorrowful  sighings  of  aggrieved  opu- 
lence and  the  murmurs  of  repressed  pro- 
vincial self-consequence  found  sympathy 
in  a  quarter  where  it  might  have  been 
least  expected.  In  the  year  1870  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  consented  to  become  president  of 
an  association  e^ot  up  originally  by  the 
solicitors  who  favoured  the  resolutions 
of  February  1869,  and  •  to  which,  under 
the  favourable  auspices  of  Sir  R.  Palmer, 
a  few  barristers  also  united  themselves. 
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Tbey  assumed  the  title  of  the  ''Legal 
EducatioQ  Association."  The  then  at* 
toraey-general  (Sir  Robert  Collier)  and 
the  solicitor-general  (Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge) 
became  members  of  the  council  of  this 
association,  but  without,  as  we  believe, 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  were 
any  ulterior  intentions  of  the  kind  which 
have  since  been  developed.  The  first 
circular  or  'Mist,"  sent  round  to  the  le^l 
profession  on  the  7th  of  May  1870,  in- 
cludes in  the  council  of  this  association 
the  names  of  seventeen  Queen's  Counsel 
only  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
which  then  constituted  their  number. 
There  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  members  of 
the  Junior  Bar,  out  of  the  five  thousand 
persons  of  whom  the  Bar  then  consisted ; 
there  were  also  twenty-one  solicitors  and 
one  or  two  gentlemen  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  at  all.  In 
July  1870,  a  meeting  of  the  profession 
was  convened  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
at  which  the  association  was  formally 
constituted.  The  principal  object  of 
this  association,  as  announced  in  their 
circular,  was  ''a  system  of  common  edu- 
cation for  both  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion." This  is  exactly  what  had  been 
expressly  condemned  by  the  report  of 
thexroramittee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1846^*  and  it  bad  received  no  approval 
from  the  royal  commissioners  in  1855.  No 
hint  was  given  in  this  circular  of  any  in- 
tention to  attempt  an  interference  by  the 
State  with  the  property  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  or  with  their  internal  government. 
On  those  important  subjects  there  was 
entire  reticence. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  the  history 
of  this  association.  The  real  object  of 
its  leading  projectors  was  at  first  so  little 
suspected  that  a  few  distinguished  judges 
and  members  of  the  Bar  joined  it,  who 
subsequently,  when  better  informed, 
thought  proper  to  withdraw.  Even  the 
venerable  Lord  St.  Leonards  sent  a  con- 
tribution to  its  funds,  of  three  hundred 
guineas,  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
turned to  him.  We  have  not  heard  that 
Sir  Roundcll  Palmer,  before  inaugurating 
this  association  of  barristers,  solicitors, 
and  laymen,  for  the  supposed  improve- 
ment of  legal  education  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  made 
any  effort  whatever  to  persuade  his  broth- 
er benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  or  the 
benchers  of  the  other  Inns  to  reconsider 
the  whole  matter  of  legal  education,  and 
co-operate  with  him  in  any  project  for  its 
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real  improvement.  To  most  minds  this 
would  seem  the  proper  step  which  should 
have  been  first  taken  by  any  one  who  was 
himself  a  bencher.  When  Lord  Cairns 
proposed  a  great  change,  he  began  to 
work  inside  his  own  Inn  of  Court,  in  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  society  to  which 
he  belonged :  he  preferred  that  course 
to  the  more  objectionable  one  of  working 
from  the  outside,  and  trying  by  external 
pressure  to  force  upon  his  own  and  the 
other  Inns  of  Court  fundamental  changes. 
But  the  profound  respect  felt  by  the  Inns 
of  Court  for  Sir  R.  Palmer's  personal 
character  prevented  the  benchers  from 
running  blindfold  against  what  the  asso- 
ciation proposed.  On  the  contrary,  they, 
with  sound  practical  good  sense,  set  to 
work  at  once  to  rectify  everything  which 
required  alteration,  and  to  establish,  on 
a  grander  scale  and  with  more  liberal  en- 
dowments than  before,  a  sjrstem  of  legal 
education  for  the  Bar,  and  to  compel 
every  student,  before  being  called  to  the 
Bar,  to  pass  an  examination  proving  his 
legal  proficiency. 

In  1870-71  the  four  Inns  of  Court  ap« 
pointed  a  joint  committee  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  legal  education.  This 
committee,  besides  carefully  considering 
and  discussing  the  subject  among  them- 
selves, received  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
with  a  deputation  of  the  Legal  Education 
Association,  on  the  25th  of  April  1871, 
and  listened  attentively  to  his  explana- 
tion of  the  views  expressed  in  the  asso- 
ciation's printed  proposals.  The  only 
practical  advantage  of  this  interview  was, 
that  the  committee  saw,  in  the  deputation 
which  accompanied  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
a  sample  of  the  men  proposed  to  super- 
sede in  their  functions  such  of  them- 
selves as  were  members  of  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  :  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  were  able  to  look  upon  them 
without  alarm.  By  their  printed  propos- 
als, the  Legal  Education  Association 
proposed  to  establish  a  legal  university, 
to  make  both  barristers  and  solicitors 
pass  compulsory  examinations  (which  is 
now  done),  and  to  enable  the  new  univer- 
sity to  confer  "degrees  in  law,"  but  not 
to  confer  the  status  of  attorney  or  barris- 
ter. On  the  establishment  of  this  Legal 
University,"  the  functions  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Legal  Education  were  to  cease, 
and  the  fees  of  students,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  to 
form  the  academical  fund  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  new  body.  The  effect, 
in  short,  would  have  been  to  take  from 
the  Inns  of  Court  the  teaching  of  their 
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own  students,  and  to  commence  a  sys- 
tem which  would  speedily  reduce  the 
benchers  of  each  Inn  to  the  condition  of 
mere  building  and  dining  committees. 
Their  end  would  not  then  be  far  distant. 
The  degrees  in  law  which  such  an  univer- 
sity might  grant  would  never  shed  around 
the  head  of  a  barrister  a  halo  equal  to  the 
light  of  a  farthing  candle ;  but  such  a 
degree  would  enable  the  solicitor  who 
obtained  it  to  say  to  the  barrister,  "  I  am 
a  master  in  law  as  well  as  you,  and  I 
ought  therefore  to  be  equally  allowed  to 
conduct  cases  in  court." 

On  the  22nd  of  June  1871,  the  joint 
committee  made  their  report  to  the  four 
Inns  of  Court,  in  which  they  stated  that 
in  their  opinion  "it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  education  of  students  for  the  Bar  and 
the  education  of  the  articled  clerks  of 
solicitors  and  attorneys  should  be  under 
one  joint  system  of  management;"  but 
they  recommended  a  compulsory  exam- 
ination of  students  before  they  should  be 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  that  this  should  be 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  after  a  compul- 
sory examination  had  been  thus  approved, 
moved,  in  July  1871,  certain  resolutions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  a  "  General  School  of 
Law,"  but  with  no  practical  result  beyond 
eliciting  from  Sir  Geor;^e  Jessel  (now 
master  of  the  rolls)  a  brilliant  refutation 
of  his  whole  project,  in  a  speech  which 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered.f 

On  the  6th  of  December  1871,  the 
joint  committee  of  the  four  Inns  made  a 
second  report  repeating  their  recom- 
mendation of  a  compulsory  examination, 
and  advising  that  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  should  be  strengthened,  by  its 
numbers  being  increased  to  twenty 
benchers,  with  whom  should  be,  for  the 
future,  the  appointment  of  readers  and 
examiners,  whose  remuneration  should 
be  increased  by  the  contributions  of  the 
several  societies. 

The  recommendations  of  the  joint 
committee  having  been  approved  by  all 
the  Inns  of  Court,  the  number  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  was  increased 
accordingly,  and  the  additional  powers 
recommended  were  given  to  them.f 

On  the  22nd  of  February  1872,  the 
newly-constituted  Council  of  Legal  Edu- 

•  Hansard,  vol.  208,  p.  239. 

t  The  council,  when  thus  constituted,  comprised 
twenty  leading  men  of  both  politicil  parties  witliout 
distinction,  including  several  members  of  the  Legal 
Education  Assodatioo. 


cation  held  their  first  meeting,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  veteran  law-reformer 
Lord  Westbury,  who  took  the  chair  and 
addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length. 
The  council  immediately  set  to  work ; 
but  before  they  had  had  time  to  perfect 
anything  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  again,  on 
the  1st  of  March  1872,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour 
of  a  general  school  of  law  for  the  in- 
struction of  students  intending  to  prac- 
.tise  in  any  branch  of  the  legal  profession." 
In  that  speech  he  gave  the  first  intima- 
tion of  meditating  any  aggression  on  the 
property  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  if  those 
Inns  should  continue  to  prefer  their  own 
opinions  to  his  ;  and  he  uttered  a  threat 
on  the  subject,  which,  elicited  a  prompt 
and  well-deserved  remonstrance  from  the 
present  attorney-general,  Sir  Richard 
Baggallay.*  The  then  attorney-general 
(Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge)  and  the  solicitor- 
general  (Sir  George  Jessel)  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  resolution.!  Mr. 
Gregory  and  Mr.  Leeman,  both  eminent 
solicitors,  also  spoke  against  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  negatived  on  the  division 
by  a  majority  of  thirteen. 

The  Council  of  Legal  Education  have, 
since  this  debate,  settled  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  legal  education  of  the 
bar,  which  they  have  subsequently  ex- 
tended and  improved,  and  against  which, 
as  it  now  stands,  nothing  important  can 
be  urged,  except  that  it  applies  to  the 
Bar  only.  Everything  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  most  liberal  scale.  There 
are  five  professors,  with  fixed  salaries, 
varying  from  six  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred guineas  a  year,  according  to  whether, 
in  addition  to  lecturing,  private  classes 
are  taken.   To  this  are  added  fees  from 

•  Hansard,  vol.  2091,  p.  1260. 

t  The  former,  desirous  of  dispelling  the  ignoranca 
which  exists  among  the  general  public  on  such  subjects^ 
condescended  to  explain  to  the  House  that  the  mooey 
at  the  disposal  of  the  benchers  was  not  expsnded  n 
providing  themselves  with  unnecessary  luxuries,  and 
that  so  far  as  his  Inn  (the  Middle  TemDlc)was  con- 
cerned, and  he  believeo  the  same  remark  applied  tt> 
the  other  Inns,  "not  a  single  sixpence  was  lost  to  the 
funds  of  the  tea  bj  the  dinners  which  the  benchers 
eat"  We  have  beiore  us  a  return  on  that  subject,  as 
to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  tea 
years  from  1861  to  1S71,  carefully  made  out  a  few  jrears 
since  bv  the  sub-treasurer.  It  shows  that  the  sums 
received  during  those  ten  years  from  the  benchers  for 
fees  on  calls  to  the  Bench,  were  i7,435/m  and  for  com- 
mons and  dues,  3345/'  7'*  7<^»  making  a  total  of 
2o,6So/.  ^i.  id.  The  cost  of  the  Bench  table  durinc 
the  same  period,  including  wine,  beer,  dessert,  tea  and 
coffee,  and  tht  gnieruimmtnt  of  all  visUors^  was 
7S38/.  105.,  making  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of 
12,791/.  *7-'>  7^'  It  ti^o  >  senior 
benchers  have  chambers.  But  they  belonged  to  the 
Bench  as  early  as  the  reign  of  ElixAbcth,  and  not  a 
single  Bench  chamber  has  since  been  addsd. — Royal 
Commissioturf  Report^  p.  7. 
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students  who  attend.  There  are  also 
eight  tutors,  with  fixed  salaries  of  three 
hundred  guinea^,  besides  students*  fees. 
There  are  also  six  examiners,  with  sal- 
aries of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas 
each.  A  dozen  studentships,  of  one 
hundred  guineas  each,  have  also  been 
established,  for  the  encouragement  of 
merit.  In  the  course  of  the  year  ending 
in  January  1874,  the  income  of  the  coun- 
cil amounted  to  nearly  8000/.,  of  which 
less  than  2000/.  arose  from  students*  fees, 
and  the  remainder  from  contributions  of 
the  Inns  of  Court. 

In  consequence  of  the  urgent  repre- 
sentat  ons  of  Lord  Westbury  as  to  the 
inutility  of  pompous  lectures  to  large 
classes,  in  which  the  professor  too  often 
displays  his  own  erudition,  and  the  stu- 
dents learn  little  or  nothing  of  any  value, 
the  main  business  of  teaching  is,  under 
this  scheme,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
tutors,  who  teach  private  classes,  and 
whose  numbers  will  be  augmented  as  the 
number  of  the  students  who  attend  in- 
creases. The  subjects  on  which  instruc- 
tion is  afforded  are  —  Jurisprudence; 
International  Law,  public  and  private ; 
Roman  Civil  Law ;  Constitutional  Law  and 
Legal  History ;  Common  Law  ;  Equity ; 
the  Law  of  Real  Property;  and  Criminal 
Law.  It  is  expressly  provided  by  this 
scheme  that  no  person  shaU  receive  from 
the  council  the  certificate  of  fitness  for 
call  to  the  Bar  now  required  by  the  Inns 
of  Court,  unless  he  shall  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  following 
subjects,  viz.,  ist,  Roman  Civil  Law; 
2ndly,  The  Law  of  Real  and  Personal 
Property ;  and  srdly,  Common  Law  and 
Equity.  This  is  a  requisition  of  greater 
stringency  than  was  recommended  by 
the  royal  commissioners.*  The  Coun- 
cil of  Legal  Education,  which  have,  since 
the  death  of  Lord  Westbury,  had  the 
Right  Honourable  Spencer  Walpole  for 
president,  are  continuing,  with  unabated 
diligence,  to  watch  over  and  direct  the 
course  of  legal  education  ;  and,  unless 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  are  to 
be  blended  into  one,  they  fully  and  per- 
fectly answer  all  that  can  in  reason  be 
required.  But  there  will,  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Lord  Cairns  in  his  evidence 
already  quoted,  be  always  some  difficulty 
in  any  institution  for  teaching  law  attain- 
ing great  success. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  to  the 
educational  system  thus  established  that, 
although  it  may  be  very  well  at  present, 

•  Report,  pw  18. 
LIVING  AGE.       VOL.  IX.  462 


et  it  lacks  the  element  of  permanence, 
ecause  there  is  no  security  that  one 
of  the  four  Inns  may  not,  at  any  time, 
withdraw  itself  from  further  connection 
with  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and 
thus  break  up  the  whole  arrangement. 
This  objection  rests,  however,  on  no  just 
foundation,  for  it  assumes  a  moral  im- 
possibility. The  benchers  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  have  never  once,  during  five 
centuries,  exhibited  such  a  gross  act  of 
indiscretion  as  this  objection  assumes 
may  be  a  possible  contingency.  Even  if 
any  Inn  of  Court  should  do  so,  there  would 
at  once  be  an  appeal  on  the  subject  to  the 
judg:es,  either  from  members  of  the  Inn 
which  withdrew,  or  from  the  other  Inns 
affected  by  such  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
the  judges  would  have  full  power  to  rec- 
tify the  mischief  by  an  intimation  to  the  ' 
offending  Inn  that  until  it  again  united 
with  the  other  Inns  in  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, its  power  to  call  to  the  Bar  should 
be  suspended.  The  judges,  therefore, 
have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and 
the  remedy,  if  applied,  would  be  irresist- 
ible. 

Nothing,  however,  which  has  been 
or  can  be  done  on  the  principle  of  main- 
taining the  existing  separation  of  the  two^ 
branches  of  the  profession,  will  ever  be 
satisfactory  to  the  assailants  of  the  Inns- 
of  Court ;  and  when,  towards  the  close 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government,  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  became  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Selborne,  there  was  a  general  expec* 
tation  that  something  would  be  attempted' 
by  him  in  his  official  capacity  to  further 
both  the  avowed  And  the  undisclosed 
objects  of  his  Association.  Nor  was 
this  expectation  disappointed,  for,  just 
before  the  General  Election  of  1874, 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  printed  the 
draft  of  a  "  Bill  to  incorporate  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  to  establish  a  General 
School  of  Law."  This  Draft  Bill  was 
sent  to  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  whose 
opinions  were  invited  on  the  subject,  and 
to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  It 
also  found  its  way  to  certain  ooscure 
provincial  associations  of  solicitors 
throughout  the  country.  The  General 
Election,  however,  took,  place  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  the  Gladstone  gov- 
ernment, which  had  attacked  and  har- 
assed every  class  in.  the  community, 
came  to  an  end.  TJle  British  nation 
would  endure  it  no  longer. 

This  Draft  Bill  proposed  to  embrace  in 
one  single  measure  the  two  objects 
which  are  now  kept  separate  in  the  two. 
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bills  since  introduced  by  Lord  Selborne 
into  Parliament.  Under  the  provisions 
contained  in  F^rt  L,  the  four  Inns  of 
Court,  without  their  having  solicited  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  were  each  to  be  made 
"one  body  politic  or  corporate,"  and 
were,  as  corporations,  to  exercise  similar 
functions  to  those  which  they  have  exer- 
cised for  five  centuries  without  feeling 
any  want  of  a  more  formal  organization. 
The  benchers  of  each  Inn  were  to  be 
gradually  reduced  to  half  only  of  their 
present  number,  and  the  members  of  the 
bench  were  to  be  elected  by  the  barris- 
ters of  five  years'  standing.  Such  an 
election  would  certainly  be  a  more  lively 
affair  than  the  present  mode  of  election 
by  the  benchers,  especially  if  the  canvass 
were  a  severe  one.  We  doubt,  however, 
wl^ether  in  practice  it  would  be  found 
eminently  conducive  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Bar,  over  whom  the  benchers  have  to 
exercise  a  very  delicate  jurisdiction.  The 
management  of  their  own  property  was 
graciously  to  be  left  to  the  several  socie- 
ties, and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  pay 
out  of  it  the  current  expenses  of  their 
establishments,  and  to  erect  new  build- 
ings and  improve  the  old  ;  but,  subject 
to  these  privileges,  it  was  proposed  to  be 
enacted  that  "  all  the  surplus  or  residue 
of  the  funds  and  income  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  appropriatedy  and  from  time 
to  time  applied  for  or  in  aid  of  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  the  General  School 
of  Law  established  by  this  Act." 

Who  can  explain  to  us  the  difference 
between  "  confiscation  "  and  "  appropria- 
tion "  in  such  a  clause  as  this  ?  The 
clause  is  absurd  in  itself :  for  it  does  not 
say  who  is  to  decide  upon  what  is  or  is 
not  "surplus;"  whether  the  General 
School  of  Law,  which  is  to  receive  it,  or 
the  Inns  of  Court,  which  are  to  pay  it 
over.  At  present  the  chambers  which 
constitute  the  property  of  each  society 
are  let  to  its  own  members  at  about  twenty 
per  cent,  under  the  rent  at  which  they 
could  be  let  if  offered  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. If  the  "  surplus  "  were  to  belong  to 
some  stranger  institution,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  raise  these  rents  to  rack-rents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  benchers,  by  low- 
ering the  rents,  might  always  prevent  the 
existence  of  any  "surplus."  If  anything 
could  conciliate  a  body  of  lawyers  to  the 
proposed  change,  it  would  be  the  delight- 
ful prospect  of  the  ceaseless  litigation 
which  such  a  provision  would  make  cer- 
tain. By  this  proposed  "appropriation  " 
of  the  "surplus,"  the  threat  uttered  by 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  in  the  House  of 


Commons  was  intended  to  be  made  effect- 
ual. By  Part  II.,  a  new  corporation  was 
to  be  established,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Queen's  General  School  of  Law,"  and  it 
was  to  be  governed  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor as  president,  and  a  senate  of  thirty- 
eight  persons.  All  barristers  and  solicit-  • 
ors  of  three  years*  standi nof  were  to  be 
members  of  this  general  school.  It  was 
not  proposed  that  the  State  should  con- 
tribute one  farthing  to  its  endowments, 
but  the  crown  was  to  nominate  ten  mem- 
bers of  its  senate,  in.  addition  to  twelve 
ex  officio  members  named  in  the  bill ;  of 
the  remaining  sixteen,  six  only  were  to  be 
elected  by  barristers,  and  ten  by  sol  citors. 

Notwithstanding  the  fall  of  the  Glad- 
stone |;overnment,  the  benchers,  who  had 
been  mvited  by  Lord  Selborne  to  give 
their  opinion  on  his  Draft  Bill,  proceed- 
ed to  do  so,  and  the  benchers  of  each  Inn 
appointed  members  of  a  joint  committee 
of  the  four  Inns  to  consider  the  subject 
together.  This  committee  met,  and  took 
Lord  Selborne's  Draft  Bill  into  careful 
consideration.  There  were  twenty-one 
benchers  present  on  that  occasion,  inclu- 
ding men  of  all  political  parties.  After 
careful  consideration  and  debate,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  unanimously  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court,  appointed  by  orders  of 
the  several  Societies  to  consider  Lord  Sel- 
bome*s  "  Inns  of  Court  and  School  of  Law 
Bill,  1874,"  held  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1874,  present :  —  The  Treasurer 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  (Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
James)  in  the  Chair;  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Inner  Temple  (Henry  W.  Cole,  Esq.) ;  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple  (John  R. 
Kenyon,  Esq.) ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Jessel  (M.R) ;  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  £. 
Headlam;  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Malins 
(V.-C.) ;  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Bacon  (V.-C.) ; 
Sir  John  B.  Karslake  (Attorney-General), 
M.P. ;  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
Brent  Spencer  Follett,  Esq. ;  Edmund  Beckett 
Denison,  Esq. ;  Charles  S.  Whitmore,  Elsq. ; 

SI  Locke,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Henry  Manisty, 
;  Thomas  Webb  Greene,  Esq.  ;  Arch'i- 
J.  Stephens,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  Joseph  Brown, 
Esq. ;  James  Dickinson,  Esq. ;  Henry  Cotton, 
E^q. ;  Sir  Thomas  EI.  May ;  —  it  was  moved 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  resolved  unanimously  :  — 
"That  this  Joint  Committee  disapproves  of 
the  Draft  Bill  sent  to  the  Inns  of  Court  by  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  recommends  that 
this  resolution  be  communicated  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Selborne. 

"  (Signed)      W.  M.  James, 
"  Chairman." 

This  resolution  having  been  reported 
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to  the  four  Inns,  each  of  them  separately 
confirmed  it  by  a  resolution  of  approval, 
which  we  believe  was  in  every  case  unan- 
imous. 

Shortly  before  this  important  resolution 
was  passed,  it  was  confidently  asserted  in 
the  Tim^s  in  a  leading  article  generally 
supposed  to  have  received  its  inspiration 
from  a  source  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
statement,  that  it  was  the  intention  gf  the 
new  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Cairns,  "  to 
attack  the  benchers."  That  statement 
was  contradicted  in  the  Standard,  and 
the  then  attorney-general,  Sir  John  Kars- 
lake,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
joint  committee,  joined  as  heartily  as  any 
of  his  colleagues  in  condemning  Lord 
Selborne's  Draft  Bill. 

We  believe  that  we  have  good  grounds 
for  asserting  that  Lord  Selborne*s  Draft 
Bill  never  received  the  approval  of  the 
Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member.  But 
he  has  since,  in  his  private  capacity,  re- 
newed "the  attack  on  the  benchers," 
which  the  Times  incorrectly  represented 
as  intended  by  Lord  Cairns.  At  the  end 
of  last  session  he  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  two  bills  :  the  first  cor- 
responded in  substance  with  Part  1.  of 
his  original  Draft  Bill,  and  is  "for  in- 
corporating the  Inns  of  Court,  and  for 
providing  for  the  future  administration  of 
their  aiSairs ; "  the  other  corresponds 
with  Part  IL,  and  is  "  for  establishing  a 
General  School  of  Law  in  England."  In 
this  school  the  barristers  and  attorneys 
are  to  be  -educated  together. 

On  the  lolh  of  July  last,  these  bills 
were  formally  read  for  the  first  time  in 
the  House  ol  Lords  ;  but  three  law  lords 
only  took  part  in  the  debate.  Never  be- 
fore was  a  great  measure  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  a  speech  so  flimsy  in  its 
texture  as  that  of  Lord  Selborne,  but 
this  flimsiness  was,  no  doubt,  intentional. 
A  more  thorough  explanation  of  the 
subject  would  have  induced  other  hear- 
ers than  law  lords  to  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject  and  to 
have  mastered  its  principles  ;  but  this 
would  have  provoked  opposition.  Lord 
Selborne  in  his  speech  stated  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  could  be  traced  back  to  a 
royal  commission  issued  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.  But  as  they  did  not 
take  their  origin  from  this  commission, 
such  mention  of  it  might  mislead  un- 
learned persons.  He  then  referred  to 
the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners 
appointed  in  1854;  but  he  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  inquire  just  as  much  into 


the  arrangements  of  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery as  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  He  then 
"  ventured  with  confidence  "  to  say  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  "discharged  public 
functions."  But  what  public  functions 
have  they  ever  discharged,  except  that 
of  calling  their  own  students  to  the  bar 
of  their  respective  Inns,  as  delegates  or 
agents  of  the  judges,  whose  names  were 
quietly  passed  over  in  silence  ?  Lord 
Selborne,  in  another  part  of  his  speech, 
made  the  bold  assertion  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  ^^hold  their  properly  solely  for 
public  purposes."  By  what  process 
of  reasoning,  or  by  what  historical  facts, 
his  lordship  makes  that  out,  he  did 
not  condescend  to  explain.  We  hesitate 
not  to  give  the  statement  the  broadest 
contradiction,  and  to  affirm  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  do  not  hold,  and  never  have 
held,  their  property  by  any  such  tenure. 
It  is  true  that  with  a  noble  disregard  of 
selfish  purposes,  they  have  voluntarily, 
during  five  centuries,  used  their  property 
for  the  public  advantage,  and  have  dis- 
charged gratuitously  for  the  judges, 
and  as  their  delegates  and  agents,  im- 
portant work  which  the  judges  could  not 
possibly  have  performed  so  well  for 
themselves ;  but  this  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  public  functions,  and 
the  State  has  no  more  right  to  interfere 
with  their  property  on  such  a  ground 
than  with  the  property  of  the  individual 
benchers.  The  paragraph  quoted  by 
Lord  Selborne  from  the  report  of  the 
royal  commission  respecting  the  trust 
attaching  to  the  property  of  the  two 
Temples,  does  not  establish  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  hold  their  property  for 
public  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  such 
trust  does  not  affect  Lincoln's  Inn  or 
Gray^s  Inn  at  all ;  and  even  with  respect 
to  the  Temples,  the  trust  for  education 
is  one  not  for  the  education  of  the  public, 
but  for  the  education  exclusively  of  mem- 
bers of  their  own  societies.*  Another 
passage  quoted  from  the  commissioners' 
report  in  favour  of  compulsory  examina- 
tion was  beside  the  question,  since  com* 
pulsory  examination  was  then  already  es- 
tablished, and  its  conduct  wa.s  and  is  in 
the  hand.s  of  men  of  the  highest  mark  in 
the  profession,  who  do  their  work  bet- 
ter than  it  could  be  done  by  any  other 
body  of  persons.  Let  any  one  attempt 
to  formalize  the  argument  by  which  Lord 

*  Independently  of  the  express  language  of  the 

trust,  such  would  be  the  case  on  general  principle), 
according  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley 
in  The  Attorney-General  v.  Sidney  Sussex  College.  — 
Law  Reportst  4  Cka$tctrj  Ap^tUi,  72a. 
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SelborDe  contends  that  the  property  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  is  public  property,  and 
it  may  be  shown,  by  the  same  style  of 
reasoning,  that  the  estates  of  the  noble 
lords  who  constitute  the  House  of  Peers 
are  public  property  also.  The  Peers  ex- 
ercise "  public  functions  ;  "  some  of  their 
estates  were  obtained  by  grants  from  the 
crown  ;  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  was 
originally  held  upon  conditioti  of  con- 
tributing in  certain  proportions  to  the 
defence  of  the  realm, —  a  condition  im- 
perfectly discharged  in  time  of  war  by 
the  payment  of  a  paltry  land-tax.  Lord 
Sel borne  proceeded  to  say  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  that  "  being  invested  with  a  pub- 
lic character  and  invested  with  a  public 
responsibility  —  as  they  were  in  fact 
corporations  —  no  harm  could  result 
from  their  being  legally  incorporated." 
We  do  not  understand  how  any  institution 
can  be  a  corporation  in  fact,  which  is  not 
a  corporation  in  law.  Is  the  AthenjEum 
Club  a  corporation  in  fact  ?  It  took  its 
origin  from  a  movement  in  favour  of  the 
encouragement  of  literature,  science  and 
art,  which  are  public  objects.  The  mem- 
bers are  lessees  of  the  crown.  Each 
member  during  his  life,  or  until  expul- 
sion, has  a  joint  ownership  in  the  prop- 
erty of  the  club,  which  is  very  valuable, 
and  increases  in  value  every  year  by 
the  rich  stores  added  to  the  library, 
but  on  a  member's  death  no  interest 
whatever  in  such  property  devolves 
on  his  executors ;  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  the  subsequently  ad- 
mitted members  take  the  whole.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Freemasons,  and 
other  voluntary  associations,  which  Lord 
Selborne  might,  with  equal  inaccuracy, 
call " corporations  in  fact."  No  Inn  of 
Court  is,  or  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be, 
with  its  own  consent,  "a  body  politic 
and  we  assert  that,  neither  in  law  nor  in 
fact,  are  the  Inns  corporations.  If  the 
members  of  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  or  of  an 
Inn  of  Court,  were  unanimously  to  re- 
solve on  selling  and  converting  into 
money  its  property,  and  dividing  it 
among  themselves  in  equal  proportions, 
no  court  of  law  or  equity  in  this  kingdom 
could  prevent  them.  One  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery  —  Lyon's  Inn — has  already 
done  so.  Another  association  of  lawyers, 
constituted  like  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
some  respects,  but  which  was  actually 
incorporated  by  charter,  viz.,  the  College 
of  Advocates  at  Doctors'  Commons,  in- 
sisted, when  their  order  was  abolished 
by  Parliament,  upon  their  right  to  dis- 
tribute their  property  and'  possessions 


among  themselves  ^^for  their  own  ose 
and  benefit ;  "  and  this  right  was  recog- 
nized and  made  effectual  by  a  statute.* 
If  the  present  scheme  of  gradually  ex- 
tinguishing the  ancient  Order  of  Ser- 
jeants, instead  of  utilizing  it,  shall  be 
persisted  in,  and  Sir  Richard  Paul  Am- 
phlett,  "  the  last  of  the  Barons,"  shall  live 
to  become  the  last  of  the  Serjeants,  he 
will  have  reason  to  felicitate  himself  on 
having  succeeded  by  survivorship  to  a 
valuable  inheritance  in  Serjeants'  Inn, 
of  which  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment can  deprive  him.    It  is  said  that 
when  a  Romanist  longs  too  greedily  for  a 
beefsteak  on  a  Lenten  fast-^ay,  he  takes 
one,  christens  it  "  fish,"  and  then  eats  it 
When  Lord  Selborne  christens  the  Inns 
of  Court   corporations  in  fact,"  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  his  ultimate  inten- 
tions.  As  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne respecting  the  Inns  of  Court,  that 
no  harm  "can  result  from  their  incor- 
poration," we  answer  that  great  and 
irreparable  harm  must  be  the  result  of 
every  wrong  done  by  arbitrary  power 
overbearing  private  ri|;hts,  confiscating 
or  "  appropriating  "  private  property  to 
public  uses,  and  compelling  private  so- 
cieties to  become  "  bodies  politic  "  against 
their  will.    It  is  but  too  clear  why  Lord 
Selborne  wishes  to  incorporate  the  Ions 
of  Court.   Such  a  change  would  place 
them  and  their  possessions  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  universities  and  colleges.  Then, 
when  they  are  thus  made  creatures  of  the 
State,  their  property  may,  by  the  State, 
be  taken  from  them,  and  applied  for 
the  education  of  the  solicitors,  or  any 
other  object  which  the  government  for 
the  time  being,  if  strong  in  Parliament, 
shall  capriciously  choose.   The  real  ob- 
ject sought  by  the  proposed  incorpKJ ra- 
tion is  clear.   We  have  been  taught  by 
divine  wisdom  that  "no  man  can  enter 
into  a  strong  man's  house  and  spoil  his 
goods,  except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong 
man  ;  and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house."  f 
Lord  Selborne's  bill,  therefore,  proposes, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  bind  the  strong 
man;  and  this  will  effectually  be  done  if 
the  Inns  of  Court  are  forced  into  the 
trammels  of  incorporation. .  The  spoil- 
ing of  their  houses  afterwards  will  be  but 
a  natural  consequence.    Lord  Selborne 
also,  in  his  speech,  quoted  in  compliment- 
ary terms  Lord  Cairns's  resolution  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1863  ;  but  he  omitted 

*  30  &  ai  Vict,  c  77,  sec  117. 
t  Mark  iiL  27. 
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to  state  that  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  ooe  only.  He  then  mentioned  that 
bis  own  original  Draft  Bill  had  been  sent 
to  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  added,  "  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  I  did  not  get  all  the 
assistance  I  could  have  wished  from 
those  societies  ; "  and  he  professed  not 
to  understand  their  "extremely  short 
resolution^'  disapproving  of  his  Draft 
Bill !  He  subsequently  proceeded  to 
explain  some  of  the  details  of  his  bill 
but  the  only  point  on  which  we  need 
pause  to  make  a  remark  is  that  the  "sur- 
plus "  income  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
which,  according  to  his  original  proposal, 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  his  central 
school  of  law,  is  now  to  be  left  with  the 
Inns,  but  with  a  declaration  of  trust 
affixed  to  it,  which  is  obviously  intended 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  same  ultimate  re- 
sult ;  for  it  proposes  to  declare  that  it 
shall  be  appropriated^  and  from  time  to 
time  applied,  to  the  purposes  of  legal 
education.'^  The  legal  education  spoken 
of  in  this  "appropriation  clause  "  is  not 
the  legal  education  of  the  barristers 
and  students,  who  are  members  of  the 
society  from  whose  property  such  sur- 
plus shall  be  derived,  but  the  trust  is 
for  legal  education  generally  I  —  in  short, 
for  the  legal  education  of  the  solicit- 
ors and  others,  who  are  not  members 
of  the  societies.  Lord  Selborne's  project 
is  in  conflict  with  the  history  of  five 
centuries,  infringes  on  the  sacredness 
of  private  property  and  private  rights, 
and  has  already  been  condemned  by 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Bar 
in  an  unanimous  resolution  of  disap- 
proval ;  yet  it  will  never  appear  in  its 
true  and  natural  colours  to  the  public 
eye  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  decked 
out  and  dressed  up  by  the  practised 
hands  to  which  it  has  been  confided. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  examine 
the  rest  of  Lord  Selborne's  speech  in 
which  he  explained  the  provisions  of  his 
second  bill  for  establishing  a  general 
sghool  of  law,  nor  can  we  stop  to  criticise 
the  speeches  of  the  two  other  law  lords 
who  took  part  in  the  debate.  The  lord 
chancellor,  however,  pointed  out,  with 
his  usual  penetration,  one  defect  in  Lord 
Selborne's  scheme,  viz.,  that  it  proposed 
to  establish  "a  teaching-school,"  instead 
of'  a  mere  examining  body,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  any  attempt  to  provide  funds 
for  a  teaching  school  would  fail,  and  that 
such  a  school  would  of  necessity  "ex- 
haust or  destroy  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
their  capacity  for  teaching  law."  We 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Inns  of  Court 


will  continue  to  teach  their  own  students, 
and  they  need  feel  no  apprehension  that 
any  "teaching-school,"  to  be  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  will  ever 
be  able  to  rival  that  which  now  flourishes 
under  the  control  and  care  of  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education.  If  the  State  thinks 
fit  to  appoint  its  own  examiners  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  students  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of 
law  before  they  are  called  to  the  Bar,  the 
Inns  of  Court  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, and  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  one  of  the  most  irksome  of 
the  labours  now  discharged  .by  them; 
but  if  the  State,  or  any  "  body  politic  " 
created  by  the  State,  is  to  undertake  this 
work,  the  State  will  be  expected  to  pay 
the  examiners,  as  well  as  appoint  them 
We  cannot  conclude  our  observations  on 
the  debate  of  the  loth  of  July  without 
noticing  one  passage  in  the  latter  part  of 
Lord  Hatheriey's  speech,  in  which  he 
stated,  with  that  noble  frankness  for 
which  he  is  distinguished,  that  he  "  should 
also  rejoice  to  see  the  barrier  that  ex- 
isted at  present  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  profession  broken  downJ*  This 
phrase  about  "breaking  down  the  bar- 
rier"is  capable  of  being  understood  in 
two  ways:  ist,  it  may  merely  mean  an 
abrogation  of  the  System  of  having  one 
course  of  legal  study  for  the  Bar  and  an- 
other for  the  solicitors,  by  establishing  a 
general  school  common  to  both  classes  ; 
or,  2ndly,  it  may  mean  abolishing  the  dis- 
tinction between  barrister  and  solicitor 
altogether,  by  introducing  the  blended 
system  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  term  would  be  approved  of  by 
many  members  of  the  Legal  Education 

•  Since  the  above  was  printed,  a  Joint  committee  o£ 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  was  held  at  the  Inner  Temple 
on  the  i8ih  December  last,  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Selbome*s  two  bills,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously : —  \\  was  moved  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  seconded  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Malms:  "That  Lord  Selborne's  Bill  to  incorporate 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  interfere  with  their  property 
and  internal  management  having  been  introduced  into 
Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  Resolution 
of  the  Jomt  Committee  of  the  four  Inns  of  the  4ih 
March,  1874,  disapproving  of  his  original  Draft  Bill  — 
a  Resolution  since  confirmed  by  each  of  the  four  Inns 
—  this.  Committee  resolve  that  the  four  Societies  bo 
recommended  to  take  all  proper  steps  for  opposing  such 
BiU  in  Parliament  if  again  brought  in."  It  was  moved 
bv  Mr.  Calvert,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Loch. 
Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple:  "That  this  Com- 
mittee disapproves  of  Lord  Selborne's  Bill  for  estab- 
lishing a  General  School  of  Law,  and  especially  of  the 

Provisions  contained  in  it  whereby  Students  for  the 
lar  and  the  Articled  Clerks  of  Solicitors  shall  be  under 
one  jomt  system,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  Legal 
Education  of  Students  for  the  Bar  should  continue  to 
be  under  the  control  of  their  own  branch  of  the  nio- 
fession."  *^ 
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Association.  We  doubt  if  Lord  Selborne 
himself  would  approve  of  any  other.  The 
second,  however,  is  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  by  that  great  body  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne's  supporters  who  entertain  the 
revolutionary  opinions  which  have  lately 
been  expressed  with  so  much  boldness. 
We  will  make  a  few  observations  on 
each  view. 

First.  If  the  two  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession are  still  to  be  kept  distinct,  is  it 
expedient  that  both  should  receive  one 
common  educational  training  ?  Such  a 
plan  may  have  some  advantages,  though 
few.  It  has  been  tried  in  Ireland,  but 
with  no  good  results,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
1846,  and  from  the  loose  and  inaccurate 
style  too  often  observable  in  Irish  plead- 
ings and  conveyances.  We  consider 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  disadvantages  of 

.  such  a  system  vastly  preponderate.  At 
the  commencement  of  their  legal  studies 
there  is  almost  always  a  great  disparity 
in  age  between  students  for  the  Bar  and 
articled  clerks.  Five-sixths  of  the  for- 
mer have  been  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties, and  are  four  or  five  years  older  than 
the  articled  clerks.  The  latter,  when 
they  be^in  their  career,  are  in  general 
but  an  imperfectly  educated  set,  if  we 
are  to  place  confidence  in  the  important 
evidence  given  by  one  of  their  own  branch 

'  of  the  profession,  Sir  George  Stephen, 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1846.  Nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  his  description 
quoted  in  the  committee's  report.*  To 
subject  students  for  the  Bar,  when  be- 
ginners, to  a  course  of  instruction  suit- 
able for  the  class  described  by  Sir  George 
Stephen  would  manifestly  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  If,  however, 
this  difficulty  can  be  partly  got  over  by 
the  articled  clerks  passing  their  first  two 
or  three  years  in  a  solicitor's  office  and 
then,  during  only  the  last  two  years  of 
their  course,  residing  in  London  for  in- 
struction in  the  general  school  of  law, 
they  will  begin  to  studv  the  theory  of 
law  just  at  the  time  when,  from  tneir 
having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  its 
practice,  their  services  were  becoming 
valuable  to  the  solicitors  to  whom  they 
are  articled.  To  the  latter  the  loss  would 
be  important,  and  for  the  articled  clerks 
themselves  the  gain  would  be  small ;  for 
it  would  be  better  for  them,  just  before 
becoming  solicitors,  to  be  engaged  in 
actual  practice  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  be 

*  Report,  p.  zzzv. 


attending  the  courts,  than  to  be  listening 
to  lectures  on  the  Roman  Civil  Law  and 
other  recondite  subjects.  Under  a  sys- 
tem common  to  both  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  system  of  teaching  will  be 
pushed  rather  too  high  for  the  articled 
clerks  and  rather  too  low  for  the  Inns  of 
Court  students ;  both  must,  therefore, 
suffer  in  the  result.  Again,  the  larger 
the  number  of  students  in  any  particular 
class,  the  less  will  become  the  value  of 
the  teaching  to  those  who  attend  it.  The 
judges  fully  understood  this  when,  by 
their  order  dated  in  1627,  they  directed 
that  not  more  than  ten  students  should 
attend  the  class  of  each  reader.  The 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  are  so  im- 
pressed with  the  same  view,  that  although 
their  annual  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  Inn,  by  reason  of  their 
having  the  largest  number  of  students, 
they  have  devoted  an  additional  2000/.  a 
year  to  give  special  instruction,  in  private 
classes,  to  the  students  of  their  own 
society,  and  have  established  six  tutor- 
ships for  that  purpose  and  placed  their 
supplemental  system  under  the  directions 
of  a  committee  of  the  Bench.  It  is  clear 
that  if  all  the  students  of  all  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  all  the  articled  clerks  of  all 
the  solicitors  are  mixed  together  in  one 
mass,  the  classes  into  which  they  would 
have  to  be  grouped  would  become  too 
numerous  and  unwieldy  to  be  of  much 
good  to  any  one.  Should  an  attempt  be 
made  to  avoid  this  evil  by  increasing  the 
number  of  tutors  and  classes,  then  the 
students  will  have  to  be  grouped  with 
reference  to  their  previous  attainments, 
and  the  articled  clerks  will  be  drafted  into 
one  class,  and  the  students  from  the  uni- 
versities, who  are  going  to  the  Bar,  will 
be  drafted  into  others,  and  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  "  broken-down  barrier  " 
will  be  built  up  again.  All  learners  may 
begin  in  the  same  building,  but  they  will 
I  not  and  cannot  learn  together.  Again, 
students  for  the  Bar  who  are  to  be  trained 
to  understand  and  argue  difficult  cases  of 
municipal  and  international  law,  require 
a  higher  system  of  .education  than  is  need- 
ful or  useful  for  men  whose  duties  must 
be  principally  of  an  administrative  char- 
acter. Common  sense  tells  us  that  it 
would  be  better  for  articled  clerks  to  be 
instructed  in  mercantile  book-keeping 
and  in  those  special  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  a  land-agent  should  under- 
stand, than  to  be  taught  to  explain  such 
niceties  as  the  differences  between  de* 
positum,  pignusy  and  hypotheca.    If  the 
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solicitors,  who  have  suffered  their  own 
Inns  of  Chancery  to  slip  through  their 
fingers,  had  been  more  alive  to  their  own 
true  interests,  they  would  never  have  al- 
lowed the  body  of  noen,  called  "  account- 
ants," to  have  spruno^  up,  as  they  have 
done  during  the  last  tew  years,  to  absorb 
a  lucrative  portion  of  legal  business  which 
the  solicitors  ought  to  have  kept  for 
themselves,  and  they  would  also,  by  giv- 
ing a  special  course  of  instruction  to  their 
articled  clerks  on  the  subject,  have  long 
since  tried  to  get  all  the  land-agencies  in 
the  country  in  their  exclusive  keeping. 
But  they  have  been  like  the  dog  in  the 
fable,  which  dropped  his  mouthful  of 
meat  to  snatch  at  a  shadow. 

Secondly.  Is  the  "barrier  to  be  broken 
down  "  in  the  sense  desired  by  some  of 
the  provincial  law  associations  ?  In  some 
respects  this  would  be  useful  to  the  solic- 
itors. They  could  then  deprive  the 
junior  barristers  of  a  few  briefs  in  unde- 
fended causes  and  unopposed  petitions, 
bv  holding  them  themselves.  They  might 
also  occasionally  air  their  eloquence  in 
more  important  cases,  but  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  their  clients.  There 
would  no  longer  be  a  class  called  barris- 
ters to  take  precedence  of  themselves  in 
society  and  receive  superior  manifesta- 
tions of  public  respect ;  all  would  be 
"advocates"  and  of  equal  dignity;  all 
must  then,  without  distinction,  become 
"officers  of  the  court,"  and  be  equally 
liable  to  be  called  upon  "  to  answer  the 
matters  in  the  affidavit ;  "  firms  would  be 
formed  in  which  some  members  would  do 
the  barrister's  work  in  court,  and  some 
the  solicitor's  work  in  chambers ;  this 
would  keep  business  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  same  groove  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, so  long  as  the  firm  continued  to 
exist.  These  composite  firms  would  also 
be  able  to  sue  for  forensic  fees,  which  are 
now  irrecoverable.  There  mi^ht  be  other 
advantages  to  the  solicitors  which  do  not 
DOW  occur  to  us  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disadvantages  to  the  public  would  be 
enormous.  The  interest  of  the  public  is 
to  have  the  fewest  possible  mistakes  com- 
mitted. The  present  system  secures  that 
advantage,  but  the  proposed  one  would 
not.  Moreover,  the  great  English  Bar 
would  exist  no  longer  ;  that  lofty  and  no- 
ble profession  which,  during  so  many 
centuries,  has  repressed  the  wrongful  do- 
ings of  dishonest  men,  protected  both 
poor  and  rich,  and  defended  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  institutions  against  aggressive 
tyranny,  would  become  disintegrated  and 


fall  to  pieces,  whilst  its  (Ubris^  mixed  up 
with  foreign  substances  of  less  value, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  class  ^r 
order  of  advocates,  which  is  to  absorb  all 
others.  It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be 
this  confusion  of  classes  and  functions, 
without  loss  of  that  fearless  independence 
which  is  now  characteristic  of  the  English 
barrister.  The  Inns  of  Court,  those  nurs- 
eries of  learning  and  public  spirit,  would 
necessarily  be  destroyed  in  such  a  change 
or  be  perverted  to  ends  worse  than  their 
destruction.  At  present  the  English 
barrister  is  called  by  the  benchers  of  his 
Inn  under  the  sanction  of  the  judges ;  but 
the  judges,  though  he  should  resist  and 
o£fend  them,  cannot  disbar  him  without 
infringing  the  usage  of  five  centuries, 
for  he  is  not  an  "officer  of  the  court;" 
nor  can  the  judges  of  the  court  give  him 
orders  or  exercise  authority  over  him. 
A  late  notorious  case  has  shown  to  what 
extent  the  judges  feel  bound  to  exercise 
forbearance,  even  when  a  member  of  the 
Bar  abuses  his  privilege.  If  the  State 
shall  ever  get  under  its  control  the  insti- 
tutions which  call  to  the  Bar  or  expel 
from  it,  the  independence  of  the  Bar  will 
be  lost,  and  an  English  barrister  will 
soon  become  as  timid  an  official  as  the 
Bavarian  advocates,  who  trembled  to  ac- 
cept without  permission  a  brief  to  defend 
KuUmann  for  shooting  at  Prince  Bis- 
marck.* To  what  condition  of  degrada- 
tion would  the  assailants  of  the  Bar 
reduce  it?  There  have  been  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  proved  to  the 
benchers  that  some  unsuccessful  barris- 
ters of  their  Inn  have  hired  themselves 
out  as  conveyancing  clerks  to  solicitors, 
and  while  sitting  on  a  stool  in  their  offices 
have  drawn  and  settled  deeds  for  their 
employers,  which  they  have  signed  as 
counsel,  the  solicitors  receiving  the  fees 
and  the  barristers  only  a  salary ;  but  in 
such  cases,  when  proved,  the  barrister 
has  been  disbarred.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
system  against  which  we  protest  were 
established,  any  large  firms  of  solicitors, 
which  chose  to  do  so,  might  keep  an 
arguing  barrister  in  their  office,  as  part 
of  the  staff,  and  send  him  out  when 
required  for  a'  case  in  court,  just  as  a 
butcher  keeps  a  bulldog  in  his  backyard 
and  takes  him  out  occasionally  when 

•  In  Prussia,  the  number  of  advocates  is  limited, 
and  the  government  decides  where  each  shall  establish 
himself,  and  marks  out  his  domicile,  and  changes  it  at 

!>1easure.  There  is  no  separation  of  the  two  branches. 
Vamberg,  La  Profession  d^Avocat  em  PrMsse."^ 
This  is  nearly  as  bad  as  in  China,  where,  accordins  to 
Vamberg,  ^*Pavocat  regoit  U  hatttt<m  dh  qtiu  u 
charge  a^tme  mawvaise  cause.** 
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wanted  for  a  fight.  But  it  may  be  replied, 
we  do  not  wish  to  abolish  the  distinction 
between  barrister  and  attorney;  we 
merely  wish  that  if  the  attorney  desires 
to  conduct  his  own  case  in  court,  without 
a  barrister's  assistance,  he  may  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  We  answer,  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  would  suffer  by 
such  a  change.  The  privilege  of  free 
speech  in  court,  which  the  barrister  pos- 
sesses when  he  argues  cases  and  cross- 
examines  witnesses,  is  one  which  requires 
to  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
of  treatment.  It  would  become  a  nui- 
sance if  confided  to  men  not  specially 
trained  to  the  work.  At  present  the  bar- 
rister is  answerable  for  what  he  says  and 
does,  not  only  to  public  opinion  and  the 
Bar  mess  on  circuit,  but,  in  grave  cases, 
to  the  benchers  of  an  Inn  of  Court.  The 
solicitors  would  do  well  if,  instead  of 
seeking  to  intrude  into  the  domain  of  the 
Bar,  they  were  to  look  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  own  business  and  exclusive 
rights,  which  are  in  more  danger  than 
some  imagine.  If  they  demand  free 
trade  in  advocacy,  let  them  remember 
that  there  is  the  new  class  of  account- 
ants and  debt-collectors,"  who  are  striv- 
ing to  obtain  free  trade  in  the  instituting 
and  conduct  of  causes,  and  to  infringe  on 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  solicitors. 
The  existing  system  of  a  separation  of  the 
work  of  the  barrister  from  the  work  of 
the  solicitor  is,  we  are  satisfied,  the  best ; 
it  grew  up  with  the  growth  of  the  nation 
itself,  and  is  established  by  usage,  which 
would  long  since  have  been  abrogated 
had  it  not  been  beneficial.  To  use  the 
language  of  one  who  was,  in  years  gone 
by,  a  distinguished  bencher  of  Gray's 
Inn,  "  What  is  settled  by  custom,  though 
it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit,  and 
those  things  which  have  long  gone  to- 
gether are,  as  it  were,  confederate  among 
themselves ;  whereas  new  things  piece 
not  so  well." 

The  notion  that  Lord  Selborne  and 
Lord  Hatherley  are,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  countenance  from  the  lord 
•chancellor,  banded  together  to  obliterate 
the  Bar  as  a  great  and  separate  profes- 
sion, appears  to  us  to  be  simply  prepos- 
terous. There  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  supposing  that  any  one  of  them  en- 
tertains a  wish  of  the  kind.  But  some 
have  given  encouragement  to  the  projects 
of  a  few  solicitors  whose  designs  go 
beyond  their  own,  and  they  have  omitted 
to  explain  with  sufficient  aistinctness  to 
what  extent  they  disagree  with  such  proj- 
ects and  are  prepared  to  oppose  them. 


Even  if  the  notion  bad  a  basis  as  real  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  imaginary,  there 
would  be  no  just  cause  for  apprehension ; 
for  the  English  Bar  is  too  powerful  to  be 
destroyed  with  facility.  One  fact  we 
consider  certain:  the  government  over 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  presides  will  never 
give  its  support  to  Lord  Selborne's  bill 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  or  for  the  "  appropriation  "  of  their 
property,  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous 
disapproval  which  that  measure  has  re- 
ceived from  the  governing  bodies  of  those 
learned  and  ancient  societies.  Why, 
indeed,  should  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment act  so  unwisely  as  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  a  Bar  more  redoubtable  than 
that  of  the  publicans  ?  They  would  be 
covered  with  derision  were  they  to  em- 
bark on  a  course  of  "plundering  and 
blundering,"  or  to  sanction  any  of  those 
innovating  schemes  by  which  every  class 
and  profession,  every  institution  and  es- 
tablishment in  the  country,  has  during  a 
series  of  years  been  more  or  less  vexed 
by  Liberal  administrations.  Lord  Sel- 
borne*s  bills  will  be  brought  before  Par- 
liament during  the  next  session,  and  our 
Conservative  government  will  be  obliged 
to  decide  whether  the  new  movement 
now  in  progress  shall  receive  its  support 
or  its  opposition.  It  is  for  many  reasons 
most  important  that  the  Cabinet  should 
come  to  a  resolution  on  the  subject  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  let  the  result  be 
known. 


From  Good  Words. 
FATED  TO  BE  FREE. 

BY  JKAN  INGELOW. 
CHAPTER  IV. 
SWARMS  OF  CHILDREN. 

"  As  our  hope  is  that  this  our' sister  doth.'*  —  Bmriml 
Servict. 

And  now  was  to  take  place  that  cere- 
mony to  which  Madam  Melcombc*s 
thoughts  had  so  often  been  directed. 
She  had  tried  to  arrange  that  it  should 
be  imposing,  and  imposing  indeed  it  was, 
but  not  by  virtue  of  the  profusion  of  the 
refreshment,  not  by  the  presence  of  the 
best  hearse  from  the  county-town,  the 
best  mourning -coaches,  the  grandest 
plumes,  but  by  the  unsolicited  attendance 
of  a  great  company  of  people  come  to- 
gether to  do  homage  to  a  life  distin- 
guished by  its  misfortunes,  its  patience, 
'  and  its  charities. 
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She  had  never  been  able  to  think  of 
herself  as  taking  part  in  that  ceremony 
unconsciously ;  her  orders  had  always 
been  given  as  if  by  one  who  felt  that  if 
things  were  meanly  done  she  should 
know  it ;  but  in  taking  care  that  refresh- 
ments should  be  provided  for  all  the  fu- 
neral attendants,  she  little  thought  that 
the  whole  parish,  men  and  women,  were 
to  follow  her,  and  most  of  them  in  tears. 
But  it  was  so.  The  tenants  had  been  in- 
vited ;  they  walked  after  her  in  scarf  and 
band,  two  and  two,  and  after  them,  in 
such  mourning  as  they  could  a£Eord, 
came  all  the  people,  and  pressed  on  in  a 
procession  that  seemed  to  the  real 
mourners  almost  endless,  to  look  down 
upon  her  coffin  and  obtain  a  place  near 
her  grave. 

It  was  out  of  doors,  and  all  nature  was  in 
in^hite.  Round  the  churchyard  pear-trees 
grew,  and  leaned  (heir  laden  branches 
over  its  walls.  Pear-trees,  apple-trees, 
and  cherries  filled  the  valley  and  crowd- 
ed one  another  up  the  hills.  Mr.  Craik's 
voice,  as  he  stood  at  the  grave,  also  in 
white,  was  heard  that  quiet  afternoon 
far  and  near.  It  was  remarked  on  all 
sides  how  impressively  he  read,  and 
there  were  plenty  to  be  edified  by  the 
solemn  words  who  had  never  heard  his 
voice  before,  for  many  people  had  walked 
over  from  neighbouring  parishes,  and 
stood  in  groups  at  respectful  distajjces. 

All  looked  at  the  stranger-sons  ;  they 
stood  side  by  side,  awe-struck,  motion- 
less, depressed.  The  old  do  not  easily 
shed  tears,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  demeanour  of  both  these  old  men 
that  was  felt  to  tell  of  no  common  emo- 
tion. One  of  them  seemed  unable  to 
look  down  into  the  grave  at  all,  he  kept 
bis  eyes  and  his  face  lifted  up.  The 
other,  as  little  Peter  stood  crying  by  his 
side,  put  his  hand  down  and  let  it  rest  on 
the  child's  uncovered  head,  as  if  to  quiet 
and  (^omfort  him. 

This  little,  half-unconscious  action 
gave  great  umbrage  to  some  of  the  spec- 
tators. "  Hadn't  the  dear  child  allers 
been  the  biggest  comfort  to  his  grand- 
mother, and  why  indeed  wasn't  he  to 
cry  as  much  as  ever  he  liked  ?  He  had 
DOthing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  if 
he  had  had  his  rights  he  would  have 
been  made  chief-mourner.  Those  that 
stood  next  the  corpse  had  never  been 
any  comfort  or  pleasure  to  her,  but  that 
dmr  child  had  walked  beside  her  to 
church  ever  since  he  had  been  old  enough 
to  go  there  himself." 

**And  so  those  were  Daniel  and  Au- 


gustus Mortimer's  sons.  Very  fine 
young  gentlemen  too,  one  of  them  not 
over  young,  neither ;  he  looked  at  least 
thirty.  Well,  very  mysterious  were  the 
ways  of  Providence !  Poor  Cuthbert 
Melcombe,  the  eldest  son,  had  left  nei- 
ther chick  nor  child  ;  no  more  had  poor 
Griffith,  the  youngest.  As  for  Peter,  to 
be  sure  he  had  left  children,  but  then  he 
was  gone  himself.  And  these  that  had 
behaved  so  bad  to  their  blessed  mother 
were  all  she  had  to  stand  by  her  grave. 
It  was  very  mysterious,  but  she  was  at 
rest  now,  and  would  never  feel  their  un- 
dutifulness  any  more." 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  on  that  sum- 
mer-like afternoon  that  the  mourners 
came  homie  from  the  funeral.  The  ladies 
for  the  sake  of  quiet  retired  with  Peter 
to  their  rooms  in  the  roof;  the  Morti- 
mers, after  partaking  of  a  slight  repast 
in  the  great  parlour,  stepped  out  and  be- 
gan to  pace  up  and  down  before  the 
house  to  refresh  their  spirits  with  a  little 
air. 

The  will  had  been  read  in  the  morning, 
before  the  funeral  took  place.  Valentine 
Mortimer  and  John  Mortimer,  the  two 
grandsons,  were  both  present.  Valentine 
being  a  mere  boy,  barely  eighteen,  may 
well  have  been  excused  if  he  did  not 
notice  anything  peculiar  in  the  demean- 
our of  the  two  old  men  ;  did  not  notice, 
as  John  Mortimer  did,  the  restless  ex- 
citement of  both,  and  how  they  appeared 
to  be  sustaining  and  encouraging  one  an- 
other, and  yet,  when  the  important  sen- 
tence came  which  left  them  without  so 
much  as  a  shilling,  how  bravely  and  sober- 
ly they  took  it,  without  the  least  betrayal 
of  mortified  feeling,  without  any  change 
of  countenance  or  even  of  attitude. 

Valentine  had  often  heard  his  father 
say  that  he  had  no  expectations  from  his 
mother,  that  he  was  quite  sure  the  prop- 
erty never  would  come  to  him.  He  had 
believed  this,  and  excepting  that  he 
found  the  preamble  of  the  will  solemn 
and  the  reading  impressive,  he  did  not 
take  any  special  interest  in  it. 

Every  shilling  and  every  acre  were  left 
to  little  Peter  Melcombe,  his  mother  be- 
ing appointed  his  sole  guardian  till  he 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  a 
request  being  added  that  her  dear  son 
Daniel  would  see  to  the  repairing  of  tiie 
house,  and  the  setting  in  order  of  the 
garden  and  woodland. 

"  And  yet  not  a  shilling  left  to  either  of 
them,"  thought  John.  **  I  always  fan- 
cied there  was  some  estrangement  —  felt 
sure  of  it;  but  if  my  father  and  uncle 
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were  so  far  friendly  with  their  mother 
that  she  could  ask  this  favour,  how  odd 
that  she  leaves  nothing,  not  so  much  as  a 
remembrance,  to  either  pf  them  !  The 
eldest  son,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  very 
violent,  overbearing  man  ;  Tve  heard  my 
father  say  as  much ;  but  he  has  been 
dead  so  long  that,  if  there  was  any  es- 
trangement on  his  account,  they  must 
have  made  it  up  long  ago." 

And  now  the  funeral  was  over.  John 
Mortimer,  taking  the  youth  with  him, 
was  walking  about  among  the  pear-trees 
close  to  the  garden-wall,  and  the  two  old 
brothers,  who  appeared  to  have  a  dislike 
to  being  separated,  even  for  a  moment, 
were  leisurely  walking  on,  and  in  silence 
looking  about  them. 

"  I  should  like  to  get  into  the  garden," 
said  John  Mortimer  ;  "here's  a  door." 

"  But  it's  locked,"  remarked  Valentine, 
"and  Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  told  me  yes- 
terday that  none  of  them  ever  walked  in 
it." 

"Ah,  indeed  1 "  said  John  carelessly  — 
he  was  far  from  giving  a  literal  meaning 
to  the  information.  "  It  looks  a  rotten 
old  thing,"  he  continued;  "the  key 
is  in  the  house,  no  doubt,  but  I  don't 
want  to  have  the  trouble  of  going  in  to 
ask  for  it." 

"  Perhaps  it*s  not  locked,"  said  Valen- 
tine ;  "perhaps  it  only  wants  a  push." 

John  and  Valentine  were  standing 
among  some  cherry-trees,  which,  being 
thickly  laden  with  their  blossom,  screened 
them  from  observation  as  far  as  the  win- 
dows of  the  now  opened  house  were  con- 
cerned. John  did  push,  and  when  the 
door  creaked  he  pushed  again,  and  the 
rotten  old  lock  yielded,  came  away  from 
the  lintel,  and  as  the  two  old  fathers 
turned,  they  were  just  in  time  to  see 
their  sons  disappear  through  the  door- 
way and  walk  into  the  garden.  With  a 
troubled  glance  at  one  another,  and  an 
effort  not  to  appear  in  haste,  the  "fathers 
followed  them. 

"  Can't  we  get  them  away  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mortimer;  "can't  we  tell  them  to 
come  out  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,  certainly  not,  brother," 
answered  old  Augustus  in  a  reassuring 
tone.  "You'll  not  say  a  word  to  dis- 
suade them  from  going  wherever  they 
please." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  in  a  nervous,  hes- 
itating manner.  "  You're  quite  right, 
Augustus  ;  you  always  are^'* 

"  Is  it  not  a  stranofe  place  ?  "  exclaimed 
John,  as  they  walked  forward  and  looked 


about  them.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
really  and  truly  they  never  do  enter  it." 

"  Well,  I  told  you  so,"  answered  Valen- 
tine. "  It  is  on  account  of  the  eldest 
son.  Miss  Melcombe  told  me  that  be 
was  a  very  eccentric  character,  and  for 
many  years  before  his  death  he  made 
gardening  his  one  occupation.  He  never 
sufiEered  any  one  but  himself  to  garden 
here,  not  even  so  much  as  to  mow  the 
grass.  After  he  was  dead  the  poor  old 
grandmother  locked  it  up.  She  didn't 
like  any  one  else  to  meddle  with  it." 

"  Why,  he  was  dead  before  I  was 
born,"  exclaimed  John,  "and  I  am  two- 
and-thirty.  Poor  soul  I  and  she  never 
got  over  that  misfortune,  then,  in  all 
those  years.  There's  a  grand  pear-tree  ! 
lots  of  rotten  fruit  lying  under  it  —  and 
what  a  fine  apple-tree !  Is  this  of  the 
celebrated  *  red-streak'  variety,  I  won- 
der, that  Phillips  praises  so  in  bis  poem 
on  cider." 

"  A  poem  on  cider  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you,  a  poem  on  cider,  and 
as  long  as  *  Paradise  Lost.'  It  has  some 
very  fine  passages  in  it,  and  has  actually 
been  translated  into  Italian.  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  it  at  Verona  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  learned  a  good  deal  of  it  by  heart, 
by  way  of  helping  myself  with  the  lan- 
guage. I  remember  some  of  it  to  this 
day :  — 

Voi,  donne,  e  cavalier  del  bel  paese 
A  cui  propizio  il  del  tanto  concesse 
Di  bene,  udite  il  mio  cantare,  Sec,  Sec, 

I  wonder,  now,  whether  this  is  a  red- 
streak." 

As  their  sons  talked  thus  the  two 
fathers  approached,  and  gravely  looked  on 
at  this  scene  of  riotous  and  yet  lovely 
desolation.  Nests  with  eggs  in  them 
adorned  every  little  bush,  vines  having 
broken  the  trellis  ran  far  along  the 
ground.  John,  remembering  that  the 
place  must  have  painful  thoughts  con- 
nected with  their  dead  brother  for  his 
father  and  uncle,  continued  to  talk  to 
Valentine,  and  did  not  address  either  of 
them :  and  whatever  they  may  have  felt 
they  did  not  say  a  word  ;  but  Valentine 
presently  observed  the  bed  of  lilies,  and 
he  and  John  moved  on  together,  the  two 
fathers  following. 

They  outwalked  their  fathers,  and  Val- 
entine, stooping  over  the  bed,  gathered 
two  or  three  of  the  lovely  flowers. 

"  The  poor  old  grandmother  I  "  he  ob- 
served. "  Miss  Melcombe  told  me  she 
loved  to  watch  this  bed  of  lilies,  and  said 
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only  a  few  days  ago  that  she  could  wish 
they  might  never  be  disturbed." 

He  turned  —  both  the  old  men  stood 
stock  still  behind  him,  looking  down  on 
the  lily-bed.  Valentine  repeated  what 
Miss  Melcombe  had  told  him.  "  So  no 
doubt,  papa,  you'll  give  orders  that  it 
shall  not  be  touched,  as  you  are  going  to 
have  all  the  place  put  in  order." 

"Yes,  yes,  certainly,  mv  boy  —  cer- 
tainly he  will,*^said  Uncle  Augustus, 
answering  for  his  brother. 

Valentine  was  not  gifted  with  at  all 
more  feeling  or  sentiment  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  youth  of  his  age,  but 
a  sort  of  compunction  visited  him  at  that 
moment  to  think  how  soon  they  all,  alive 
and  well,  had  invaded  the  poor  old 
woman's  locked  and  guarded  sanctuary  ! 
He  stooped  to  gather  another  lily,  and 
offered  the  flowers  to  his  father.  Old 
Daniel  looked  at  the  lilies,  but  his  un- 
ready hand  did  not  move  forward  to  take 
them  ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  that  he  slightly 
shrank  back.  With  an  instantaneous 
flash  of  surprise  Valentine  felt  rather 
than  thought,  "  If  you  were  dead,  father, 
I  would  not  decline  to  touch  what  you 
had  loved."  But  in  the  mean  time  his 
uncle  had  put  forth  a  hand  and  received 
them.  "And  yet,"  thought  Valentine, 
•*  I  know  father  must  have  felt  that  old 
lady*s  death.  Why,  when  he  was  in 
the  mourning-coach  he  actually  cried." 
And  so  thinking,  as  he  walked  back  to 
the  garden-door  with  John  Mortimer,  he 
paused  to  let  John  pass  first ;  and  chan- 
cing to  turn  his  head  for  one  instant,  he 
saw  his  uncle  stoop  and  jerk  those  lilies 
under  a  clump  of  lilac-bushes,  where  they 
were  hidden.  Before  either  of  the  old 
men  had  noticed  that  he  had  turned, 
Valentme  was  walking  with  his  cousin 
outside,  but  an  uneasy  sensation  of  sur- 
prise and  suspicion  haunted  him.  He 
could  not  listen  to  John  Mortimer's  talk, 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  party  had  gone 
back  to  the  house,  he  lingered  behind, 
returned  to  the  garden,  and,  stooping 
down  for  an  instant,  saw  that  it  was  as 
he  had  supposed  ;  there,  under  the  lilac- 
bushes,  were  lying  those  gathered  lilies. 

So  he  went  back  to  the  house.  The 
two  grandsons  were  to  return  home  that 
afternoon ;  the  two  sons  were  going 
to  remain  for  a  few  days,  that  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased  might  have 
prompt  attention,  as  re/jarded  the  setting 
of  the  place  in  order.  They  were  to  sleep 
at  the,inn  in  the  hamlet,  by  their  own  de- 
sire, that,  as  they  said,  they  might  not 
give  trouble. 


When  Valentine  entered  the  great  par- 
lour, his  cousin  was  talking  to  Peter*s 
mother,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
and  uncle  he  was  inviting  her  to  let  the 
boy  come  and  stay  awhi&  with  his  chil- 
dren shortly. 

Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  hesitated,  and 
observed  that  her  dear  child  had  never 
been  away  from  her  in  his  life,  and  was 
very  shy. 

"  No  wonder,"  quoth  John  Mortimer; 
"  but  I  have  several  jolly  little  boys  and 
girls  at  home  ;  they  would  soon  cure  him 
of  that." 

Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  seemed  pleased. 
She  had  taken  a  ^reat  fancy  to  the  good- 
looking  young  widower ;  she  remarked 
that  Peter  had  never  been  used  to  play- 
ing with  other  children — she  was  half- 
afraid  he  would  get  hurt ;  but  as  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  so  kind  she  would  risk  it. 

"  Poor  little  beggar  !"  said  John  Mor- 
timer to  his  father,  as  they  all  walked  to 
the  inn  together;  "those  two  women  will 
mope  that  bov  into  his  grave,  if  they 
don't  look  out." 

"No,  John,"  exclaimed  his  uncle,  "  I 
hope  you  really  don't  think  so." 

John,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  had  some 
experience.  He  had  already  filled  his 
house  with  little  Mortimers.  There  were 
seven  of  them  —  some  of  the  largest  pat- 
tern, and  with  the  finest  appetites  possi- 
ble. So  his  opinion  carried  weight,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  worth  nothing,  for 
as  his  children  had  never  but  once  had 
anything  the  matter  with  them,  his  gen- 
eral view  of  childhood  was  that  if  it  had 
plenty  to  eat,  a  large  garden  to  play  in, 
and  leave  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  it  was 
sure  to  prosper,  as  in  fact  the  Utile  Mor- 
timers did.  They  brought  themselves  up 
(with  a  certain  amount  of  interference 
from  their  governess)  in  a  high  state  of 
health  and  good-humour,  and  with  no 
quarrelling  to  speak  of,  while  the  amount 
of  sleep  they  got  out  of  their  little  beds, 
the  rapid  skill  with  which  they  wore 
down  their  shoes,  and  the  quantity  of 
rice-milk  and  roast  meat  they  could  con- 
sume, were  a  wonder  to  the  matrons 
round. 

"  I  see  nothing  special  the  matter  with 
him,"  continued  John  Mortimer;  "but 
one  cannot  help  pitying  a  child  that  has 
no  companions  and  no  liberty.  I  thoujjht 
I  should  like  to  plunge  him  for  a  little 
while  into  the  sweet  waters  of  real  child- 
life,  and  let  him  learn  to  shout  and  stamp 
and  dig  and  climb,  as  my  little  urchins 
do." 

"  But  his  mother  is  a  poor,  faded,  fat 
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creature,''  observed  Valentine.  "You'll 
see  slie  won't  let  that  boy  go.  You  can 
no  more  get  her  to  do  a  sensible  thing 
than  you  can  dry  your  face  with  a  wel 
towel." 

"  Gently,  sir,  gently,"  said  bis  father, 
not  liking  this  attempt  at  a  joke  on  a  day 
which  had  begun  so  solemnly. 

So  Mr.  John  Mortimer  presently  de- 
parted, taking  his  handsome  young 
cousin  with  him,  and  the  old  men,  with 
heavy  steps  and  depressed  countenances, 
went  into  the  inn  and  began  anxiously  to 
talk  over  the  various  repairs  that  would 
be  wanted,  and  all  that  would  have  to  be 
done  in  the  garden  and  the  grounds. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  Known  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Parson  Craik  was 
going  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  for 
poor  old  madam  the  very  next  Sunday 
morning,  and  an  edifying  description  of 
her  death  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
—  how  she  had  called  her  little  great- 
grandson,  Peter,  to  her  as  the  child  was 
playing  near,  probably  that  she  might 
give  him  her  blessing — how,  when  the 
nurse  came  running  out,  she  had  seen 
her  looking  most  earnestly  at  him,  but 
evidently  not  able  to  say  a  word.  After- 
wards, she  had  a  little  revived  and  had 
risen  and  beautifully  expressed  her  grat- 
itude to  all  about  her  for  their  long  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  then,  how,  pious- 
ly lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  she  had 
told  them  th:it  she  was  now  going  to 
meet  with  those  that  she  had  loved  and 
lost.  **  O  Lord  !  "  she  had  exclaimed, 
"what  a  meeting  that  will  be!"  and 
thereupon  she  had  departed  without  a 
sigh. 

For  several  days  after  this  Mr.  Morti- 
mer and  his  brother  went  about  the  busi- 
ness left  to  them  to  do.  They  sent  for 
an  architect,  and  put  the  house  into  his 
hands  to  be  thoroughly  repaired.  Mrs. 
Peter  Melcombe  was  desirous  not  to 
leave  it,  and  this  they  arranged  to  allow, 
giving  orders  that  the  apartments  which 
the  family  had  always  occupied  should 
remain  untouched  till  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  finished  and  ready  for  her. 
They  also  had  the  garden-door  repaired 
to  give  her  ingress,  and  the  gallery -gate 
taken  away.  These  same  sons  who  for 
so  many  years  had  never  come  near  their 
mother,  seemed  now  very  anxious  to  at- 
tend to  her  every  wish  ;  scarcely  a  shrub 
was  cut  down  in  the  garden  excepting  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  them,  and  when 
Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  especially  begged 
that  the  grandmother's  wish  respecting 
the  bed  of  lilies  might  be  attended  to,  Mr. 


Mortimer,  with  evident  emotion,  gave 
orders  to  the  gardener  that  it  should  not 
be  touched. 

And  then  Sunday  came,  and  with  it  a 
trial  that  the  two  sons  bad  not  expected. 
It  was  announced  by  the  churchwarden 
to  the  family,  first  to  the  ladies  at  the 
hall,  and  then  to  the  gentlemen  at  the 
inn,  that  Mr.  Craik  was  going  to  preach  a 
funeral  sermon.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said, 
to  take  them  by  surprise  —  he  felt  that 
they  would  wish  to  know.  In  his  secret 
soul  he  believed  that  the  old  men  would 
not  come  to  hear  it  —  he  hoped  they 
would  not,  because  their  absence  would 
enable  him  more  freely  to  speak  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  deceased. 

But  they  did  come.  The  manner  of 
their  coming  was  thought  by  the  congre- 
gation to  be  an  acknowledgment  that 
they  felt  their  fault.  They  did  not  look 
any  one  in  the  face  ;  but  with  brows  bent 
down,  and  eyes  on  the  ground,  they  went 
to  the  places  given  them  in  the  family 
pew,  and  when  morning  prayers  were  over 
and  the  text  was  given  out,  as  still  as 
stones  they  sat  and  listened. 

"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

The  sermon  was  more  full  of  eulogy 
than  was  in  good  taste,  but  the  ladies  of 
the  family  did  not  find  it  so ;  they  wept 
passionately  —  so  did  many  of  the  con- 
gregation, but  the  two  sons,  though  their 
hands  might  plainly  be  seen  to  tremble, 
maintained  a  deep  distressed  immobility, 
and  because  it  was  neither  right  to  up- 
braid them  to  their  faces,  nor  to  judge 
them  publicly,  a  piece  of  the  sermon 
which  concerned  Midam  Melcombe's 
sorrow,  caused  by  their  desertion,  was 
mercifully  left  out. 

That  was  the  last  the  people  saw  of 
the  brothers  ;  they  went  away  almost  be- 
fore it  was  light  on  Monday  morning, 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  their  faces, 
their  words,  and  their  every  attitude,  re- 
mained the  talk  of  the  place. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Mortimer  and 
Valentine  had  a  very  pleasant  little  ex- 
cursion. As  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
the  presence  of  their  fathers,  they  natu- 
rally threw  off  any  unusual  gravity  of 
demeanour,  for  though  suitable  to  a  sol- 
emn funeral,  this  might  well  pass  away 
with  it,  as  their  grandmother  had  been  a 
total  stranger  to  them. 

John  hired  horses,  and  they  rode  about 
the  country  together  to  see  the  rosy  apple- 
orchards  they  inspected  an  old  Roman 
town,  then  they  went  and  looked  at  some 
fine  ruins,  and  otherwise  they  enjoyed 
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themselves  for  three  days ;  for  John  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  Valentine  was  far 
from  suspecting  that  not  many  months 
before  his  own  father  had  dispossessed 
him,  with  himself,  of  an  ample  fortune 
and  a  good  inheritance.  He  had  always 
been  brought  up  to  understand  that  his 
father  was  not  well  off,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  work  for  his  place  in  the  world. 
John's  place  was  made  already  —  lucky 
for  him  I  Lucky  for  Valentine,  too,  for 
John  was  very  liberal  to  his  young  rela- 
tive, and  had  taken  him  about  with  him 
more  than  once  before. 

So  the  first  few  days  after  the  reading 
of  that  will  were  passed  by  Valentine  in 
very  good  spirits,  and  with  much  self- 
gratulation  on  things  in  general.  John 
invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house  till  liis 
father  came  home,  and  Valentine  accept- 
ing, they  reached  their  station,  and  John 
was  at  once  received  into  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  pushed 
and  pulled  with  difficulty  into  a  very  large 
carriage  so  excessively  full  of  young 
Mortimers  that  it  was  perfectly  impossi- 
ble to  add  Valentine  also. 

"What  did  you  bring  them  all  for?" 
said  John,  falling  foul  of  the  servants  in 
a  momentary  fit  of  impatience,  while  they 
sat  smiling  all  over  him. 

"Well,  sir,  they  were  all  inside  the 
carriage  and  out  of  it  ready,  before  even 
we  put  the  horses  to.  We  didn't  know 
which  to  pull  out,"  answered  the  coach- 
man, grinning. 

John  Mortimer's  house  was  only 
reached  by  a  country  lane  ;  and  to  all 
appearances  (though  it  was  situated  but 
two  miles  from  the  small  town  of  Wig- 
field)  it  was  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  thoroughly  unreason- 
able house,  appearing  outside  to  be  more 
than  half  of  it  roof,  the  stables  being  so 
arranged  as  to  seem  almost  imposing  in 
comparison  with  it. 

These  stables  ran  down  at  right  angles 
with  the  house,  their  windows  and  doors 
below,  being  on  the  further  side.  But  a 
story  had  been  added  which  was  made  of 
long  wooden  shingles,  and  one  of  these 
shingles  having  been  removed  to  admit 
light  and  air,  you  might  very  often  see 
seven  round  faces  in  a  row  looking  out 
there,  for  the  opening  overlooked  every 
window  in  the  front  of  the  house  without 
exception.  The  long  loft,  which  was 
called  "parliament,"  and  had  been  an- 
nexed by  the  children,  admitted  of  their 
sending  down  cheerful  greetings  to  their 
grandfather  and  other  friends  ;  and  it 
was  interesting,  particularly  when  there 
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was  company  to  dinner,  to  watch  their 
father  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
to  see  the  dishes  handed  round. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  peculiar 
also.  There  was  a  very  fine  hall  in  the 
centre,  and  a  really  beautiful  old  oak 
staircase  wound  round  it,  being  adorned 
with  carving,  and  having  a  fine  old  fire- 
place on  one  of  the  landings.  This  hall 
was  the  only  good  room  in  the  house : 
on  the  right  of  it  were  the  kitchens  and 
the  kitchen-offices,  on  its  left  was  the 
dining-room,  which  was  a  thoroughfare 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  throujjh  that 
again  you  reached  a  pleasant  library; 
John  Mortimer's  own  particular  den  or 
smoking-room  being  beyond  again.  All 
these  rooms  had  thorough  lights  except- 
ing the  last,  and  in  fine  weather  every 
one  entered  them,  back  or  front,  from 
the  garden. 

Up-stairs  there  were  a  great  many  bed- 
rooms, and  not  one  good  one :  most  of 
them  had  sloping  roofs.  Then  there  was 
a  long  schoolroom,  with  a  little  staircase 
of  its  own.  You  could  make  a  good  deal 
of  noise  in  that  room,  and  not  be  heard 
beyond  it ;  but  this  circumstance  is  no 
particular  advantage,  if  your  father  has 
no  nerves  at  all,  and  scarcely  observes 
whether  there  is  a  noise  or  not. 

John  and  Valentine  Mortimer  had  a 
cheerful  dinner,  and  after  that  a  riotous 
game  at  romps  with  the  children.  It  was 
four  days  since  the  funeral ;  it  had  now 
passed  into  the  background  of  their 
thoughts  and  they  concerned  themselves 
very  little  further  with  the  will  of  old  Mad- 
am Melcombe ;  for  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  knew  much  about  her  — 
not  half  as  much,  in  fact,  as  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  knew  round  about  the 
place  where  her  house  was  situated. 

They  knew  she  had  had  a  large  family 
of  sons,  and  that  their  father  and  uncle 
had  left  home  early  in  life  —  had  been 
sent  away^  was  their  thought,  or  would 
have  been  if  the  question  had  ever  been 
raised  so  as  to  lead  them  to  think  about 
it. 

They  were  sent  to  Wigfield,  which  was 
about  sixty  miles  from  their  home.  Here 
they  had  an  old  second  cousin,  of  whom 
they  always  spoke  with  great  respect  and 
affection.  He  took  Augustus  into  his 
bank,  and  not  only  became  as  fond  of 
him  as  if  he  had  been  his  son,  but  event- 
ually left  him  half  of  what  he  possessed. 
Daniel  went  into  a  lawyer's  office,  and 
got  on  very  well ;  but  he  was  not  at  all 
rich,  and  had  always  let  his  son  know, 
that'  though  there  was  an  estate  in  the 
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family,  it  never  could  come  to  him.  John 
having  also  been  told  this,  had  not 
doubted  that  there  must  have  been  a  fam- 
ily quarrel  at  some  time  or  other ;  but  in 
his  own  mind  he  never  placed  it  very  far 
back,  but  always  fancied  it  must  be  con- 
nected with  his  uncle's  first  marriage, 
which  was  a  highly  imprudent  and  very 
miserable  one. 

Whatever  it  had  arisen  from,  his  father 
had  evidently  taken  part  with  his  uncle  ; 
but  old  Auirustus  never  mentioned  the 
subject.  John  was  aware  that  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  once  a  year,  but  she  never 
answered.  This  might  be,  John  thought, 
on  account  of  her  great  age  and  her  in- 
firmities ;  and  that  very  evening  he  be- 
gan to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind, 
being  aided  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  himself  the  only  son  of  a  very  rich 
and  loving  father,  so  that  anything  the 
mother  might  have  left  to  her  second  sur- 
viving son  was  not  a  matter  of  the  slight- 
est importance  to  her  grandson,  or  ever 
likely  to  be. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    A   FINE    MAN   AND    SOME  FOOLISH 
WOMEN. 

**  For  life  is  like  unto  a  winter's  day, 
Some  break  their  lEast  and  so  depart  away ; 
Others  stay  dinner,  then  depart  full  fed ; 
The  longest  a^c  but  sups,  and  goes  to  bed." 

Anok. 

Mr.  John  Mortimer,  as  has  before 
been  said,  was  the  father  of  seven  chil- 
dren. It  may  now  be  added  that  he  had 
been  a  widower  one  year  and  a  half. 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife  he  had  been 
his  own  master,  and,  so  far  as  he  cared  to 
be,  the  master  of  his  household. 

This  had  not  been  the  case  previously  : 
his  wife  had  ruled  over  him  and  his  chil- 
dren, and  had  been  happy  on  the  whole, 
though  any  woman  whose  house,  contain- 
ing four  sitting-rooms  only,  finds  that 
they  are  all  thoroughfares,  and  feels  that 
one  of  the  deepest  joys  of  life  is  that  of 
giving  dinner-parties,  and  better  ones 
than  her  neighbours,  must  be  held  to 
have  a  grievance  —  a  grievance  against 
architects,  which  no  one  but  an  architect 
can  cure. 

And  yet  old  Augustus,  in  generously 
presenting  this  house,  roof  and  all,  to  his 
son,  had  said,  **  And,  my  dears,  both  of 
you,  beware  of  bricks  and  mortar.  I 
have  no  doubt,  John,  when  you  are  set- 
tled, that  you  and  Janie  will  find  defects 
in  your  house.  My  experience  is  that  all 
houses  have  defects  ;  but  my  opinion  is, 


tliat  it  is  better  to  pull  a  house  down, 
and  build  a  new  one,  than  to  try  to  rem- 
edy them." 

Mr.  Augustus  Mortimer  bad  tried 
building,  rebuilding,  and  altering  houses 
more  tlian  once ;  and  his  daughter-in- 
law  knew  that  he  would  be  seriously 
vexed  if  she  disregarded  his  advice. 

Of  course  if  it  had  been  John  himself 
that  had  objected,  the  thing  would  have 
been  done,  in  spite  of  that ;  but  his 
father  must  be  considered,  she  knew,  for 
in  fact  everything  depended  on  him. 

John  had  been  married  the  day  he 
came  of  age.  His  father  had  wished  it 
greatly :  he  thought  it  a  fine  thin^  for  a 
man  to  marry  early,  if  he  could  afiford  it. 
The  bride  wished  it  also,  but  the  person 
who  wished  it  most  of  all  was  her  mother, 
who  managed  to  make  John  think  he 
wished  it  too,  and  so,  with  a  certain  mod- 
eration of  feeling,  he  did  ;  and  if  things 
had  not  been  made  so  exceedingly  easy 
for  him,  he  mi^ht  have  attained  almost 
to  fervour  on  the  occasion. 

As  it  was,  being  youngfor  his  years,  as 
well  as  in  fact,  he  had  hardly  forgotten 
to  pride  himself  on  having  a  house  of  his 
own,  and  reached  the  dignified  age  of 
twenty-two,  when  Mrs.  John  Mortimer, 
presenting  him  with  a  son,  made  a  man 
of  him  in  a  day,  and  threw  his  boyish 
thoughts  into  the  background.  To  his 
own  astonishment,  he  found  himself 
greatly  pleased  with  his  heir.  His  father 
was  pleased  also,  and  wrote  to  the  young 
mother  something  uncommonly  like  a 
letter  of  thanks,  at  the  same  lime  pre- 
senting her  with  a  carriage  and  horses. 

The  next  year,  perhaps  in  order  to  de- 
serve an  equally  valuable  gift  (which  she 
obtained),  she  presented  her  husband 
with  twin  daughters ;  and  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  to  find  that  he 
was  glad,  and  that  he  admired  and  loved 
his  children. 

Mrs.  John  Mortimer  felt  a  decided 
preference  for  her  husband  over  any  other 
young  man  ;  she  liked  him,  besides  which 
he  had  been  a  most  desirable  match  for 
her  in  point  of  circumstances  ;  but  when 
her  first  child  was  born  to  her  she  knew, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  what  it  was 
to  feel  a  real  and  warm  affection.  She 
loved  her  baby  ;  she  may  have  been  said, 
without  exaggeration,  to  have  loved  him 
very  much  ;'she  had  thenceforward  no 
time  to  attend  to  John,  but  she  always 
ruled  over  his  household  beautifully, 
made  his  friends  welcome,  and  endeared 
herself  to  her  father-in-law  by  keeping 
the  most  perfect  accounts,  never  per- 
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snading  John  into  any  kind  of  extrav- 
ascance,  and  always  receiving  hints  from 
headquarters  with  the  greatest  deference. 

The  only  defect  her  father-in-law  had, 
in  her  opinion,  was  that  he  was  so  incon- 
veniently religious  ;  his  religion  was  in- 
convenient not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind.  It  troubled  her  peace  to  come  in 
contact  with  states  of  mind  very  far  re- 
moved not  only  from  what  she  felt,  but 
what  she  wished  to  feel.  If  John's  father 
had  set  before  her  anything  that  she  and 
John  could  do,  or  any  opinion  that  they 
might  hold,  she  thought  she  should  have 
been  able  to  please  him,  for  she  consid- 
ered herself  quite  inclined  to  do  her  duty 
by  her  church  and  her  soul  in  a  serious 
and  sensible  manner  ;  but  to  take  delight 
in  religion,  to  add  the  love  of  the  unseen 
Father  to  the  fear  and  reverence  that  she 
wanted  to  cultivate,  was  something*  that 
it  alarmed  her  to  think  of. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  read  of  it  in  the 
Bible,  because  that  concerned  a  bygone 
day,  or  even  to  hear  a  clergyman  preach 
of  it,  this  belonged  to  his  office  ;  but  when 
this  old  man,  with  his  white  beard,  talked 
to  her  and  her  husband  just  as  David  had 
talked  in  some  of  his  psalms,  she  was 
afraid,  and  found  his  aspiration  worse  to 
her  than  any  amount  of  exhortation  could 
have  been. 

What  so  impossible  to  thought  as  such 
a  longing  for  intercourse  with  the  awful 
and  the  remote  —  "  With  my  soul  have  I 
desired  thee  in  the  night ;  "  "  My  soul  is 
athirst  for  God ; "  no,  not  so,  says  the 
listener  who  stands  without  —  I  will  come 
to  his  house  and  make  obeisance,  but  let 
me  withdraw  soon  again  from  his  pres- 
ence, and  dwell  undaunted  among  my 
peers. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  concerning 
which  people  more  fully  feel  that  they 
cannot  away  with  it  than  another  man's 
aspiration. 

And  her  husband  liked  it.  He  was 
not  afraid,  as  she  was,  of  the  old  man's 
prayers,  though  he  fully  believed  they 
would  be  answered. 

He  tried  to  be  loval  to  the  light  he 
walked  in,  and  his  father  rested  in  a  trust 
concerning  him  and  his,  which  had  al- 
most the  assurance  of  possession. 

She  also,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
came  to  believe  that  she  must  ere  long 
be  drawn  into  a  light  which  as  yet  had 
not  risen.  She  feared  it  less,  but  never 
reached  the  point  of  wishing  to  see  it 
shine. 

At  varying  intervals,  Mrs.  John  Morti- 
mer presented  her  husband  with  another 


lovely  and  healthy  infant,  and  she  also,  in 
her  turn,  received  a  gift  from  her  father- 
in-law,  together  with  the  letter  of  thanks. 

In  the  mean  time  her  husband  grew. 
He  became  first  manly,  more  manly  than 
the  average  man,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
those  who  have  an  unusually  long •  boy- 
hood. Then  by  culture  and  travel  he 
developed  the  resources  of  a  keenly  ob- 
servant and  very  thoughtful  mind.  Then 
his  love  for  his  children  made  a  naturally 
sweet  temper  sweeter  still,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years  he  had  so  com- 
pletely left  his  wife  behind,  that  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  think  of  her  as  a  com- 
panion for  his  inner  life.  He  liked  her  ; 
she  never  nagged  ;  he  considered  her  an 
excellent  housekeeper;  in  fact,  they  were 
mutually  pleased  with  one  another ;  their 
cases  were  equal ;  both  often  thought  they 
might  have  been  worse  oflE,  and  neither 
regretted  with  any  keenness  what  they 
had  never  known. 

Sometimes,  having  much  sweetness  of 
nature,  it  would  chance  that  John  Mor- 
timer's love  for  his  children  would  over- 
flow in  his  wife's  direction,  on  which,  as 
if  to  recall  him  to  himself,  she  would  say, 
not  coldly,  but  sensibly,  "  Don't  be  silly, 
John  dear."  But  if  he  expressed  grati- 
tude on  her  account,  as  he  sometimes 
did  when  she  had  an  infant  of  a  few  days 
old  in  her  arms,  if  his  soul  appeared  to 
draw  nearer  to  her  then,  and  he  inclined 
to  talk  of  deeper  and  wider  things  than 
ihey  commonly  spoke  of,  she  was  always 
distinctly  aggrieved.  A  tear  perhaps 
would  twinkle  in  her  eye.  She  was  af- 
fected by  his  relief  after  anxiety,  and  his 
gratitude  for  her  safety  ;  but  she  did  not 
like  to  feel  affected,  and  brought  him 
back  to  the  common  level  of  their  lives 
as  soon  as  possible. 

So  they  lived  together  in  peace  and 
prosperity  till  they  had  seven  children, 
and  then,  one  fine  autumn,  Mrs.  John 
Mortimer  persuaded  her  father-in-law  to 
do  up  the  house,  so  far  as  papering  and 
painting  were  concerned.  She  then  per- 
suaded John  to  take  a  tour,  and  went  her- 
self to  the  seaside  with  her  children. 

From  this  journey  she  did  not  return. 
Their  father  had  but  just  gone  quite  out 
of  her  reach  when  the  children  took  scar- 
let fever,  and  she  summoned  their  grand- 
father to  her  aid.  In  this,  her  first  great 
anxiety  and  trouble,  for  some  of  them 
were  extremely  ill,  all  that  she  had  found 
most  oppressive  in  his  character  appeared 
to  suit  her.  He  pleased  and  satisfied  her ; 
but  the  children  were  hardly  better,  so 
that  he  had  time  to  consider  what  it  was 
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that  surprised  him  in  her,  when  she  fell 
ill  herself,  and  before  her  husband 
reached  home  had  died  in  his  father's 
arms. 

All  the  children  recovered.  John  Mor- 
timer took  them  home,  and  for  the  first 
six  months  after  her  death  he  was  miser- 
ably disconsolate.  It  was  not  because 
they  had  been  happy,  but  because  they 
hacl  been  so  very  comfortable.  He  ag- 
gravated himself  into  thinking  that  he 
could  have  loved  her  more  if  he  had  only 
known  how  soon  he  should  lose  her ;  he 
looked  at  all  their  fine,  healthy,  joyous 
children,  and  grieved  to  think  that  now 
they  were  his  only. 

But  the  time  came  when  he  knew  that 
he  could  have  loved  her  much  more  if 
she  would  have  let  him  ;  and  when  he  had 
found  out  that,  womankind  in  general 
went  down  somewhat  in  his  opinion.  He 
made  up  his  mind,  as  he  thought,  that  he 
would  not  marry  again  ;  but  this,  he  knew 
in  his  secret  heart,  was  less  for  her  sake 
than  for  his  own. 

Then,  being  of  an  ardently  affectionate 
nature,  and  having  now  no  one  to  re- 
strain it,  he  began  to  study  his  children 
with  more  anxious  care,  and  consider 
their  well-being  with  all  his  might. 

The  children  of  middle-aged  people 
seem  occasionally  to  come  into  the  world 
ready  tamed.  With  a  certain  old-fashioned 
primness,  they  step  sedately  through  the 
paths  of  childhood.  So  good,  so  easy  to 
manage,  so — uninteresting. 

The  children  of  the  very  youne  have 
sometimes  an  extra  allowance  of  their 
father's  youth  in  their  blood.  At  any 
rate  the  little  Mortimers  had. 

Their  joy  was  ecstatic,  their  play  was 
fervent,  and  as  hard  as  any  work.  They 
seemed  month  by  month  to  be  crowding 
up  to  their  father,  in  point  of  stature,  and 
when  he  and  they  all  went  about  the  gar- 
den together,  some  would  be  treading  on 
his  heels,  the  select  two  who  had  hold  of 
his  arms  would  be  shouting  in  his  ears, 
and  the  others,  dancing  in  front,  were 
generally  treading  on  bis  toes,  in  their 
desire  to  get  as  near  as  possible  and  in- 
form him  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
were  taking  place  in  this  new  and  re- 
markable world. 

Into  this  family  the  lonely  little  heir  of 
the  Melcombes  was  shortly  invited  to 
come  for  awhile,  but  for  some  trivial  rea- 
son his  mother  declined  the  invitation,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  her  hope  that 
Mr.  Mortimer  would  kindly  renew  it 
some  other  time. 

It  was  not  convenient  to  John  Morti- 
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mer  to  invite  the  boy  again  for  a  long 
time  —  so  long  that  his  mother  bitterly 
repented  not  having  accepted  the  first 
invitation.  She  had  an  aunt  living  at 
Dartmouth,  and  whenever  her  boy  was 
invited  by  John  Mortimer,  she  meant  to 
bring  him  herself,  giving  out  that  she 
was  on  her  way  to  visit  that  relative. 

Who  knew  what  might  happen  ? 

Mr.  John  Mortimer  was  a  fine  man,  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  and  substantial-look- 
ing, though  not  at  all  stout.  His  perfect 
health  and  teeth  as  white  as  milk  made 
him  look  even  younger  than  he  was. 
His  countenance,  without  being  decidedly 
handsome,  was  fine  and  very  agreeable. 
His  hair  was  light,  of  the  Saxon  hue,  and 
his  complexion  was  fair. 

Thus  he  had  many  advantages ;  bat 
Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  felt  that  as  the 
mother  of  a  child  so  richly  endowed,  and 
as  the  possessor  of  eight  nundreda  year 
in  order  that  he  might  be  suitably 
brought  up,  she  was  a  desirable  match 
also.  She  did  not  mean  the  boy  to  cost 
her  much  for  several  years  to  come,  and 
till  he  came  of  age  (if  he  lived)  she  had 
that  handsome  old  house  to  live  in.  Old 
Augustus  Mortimer,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  very  rich,  she  knew  ;  he  was  a  bank- 
er and  his  only  son  was  his  partner. 
Sure  to  inherit  his  banking  business  and 
probably  heir  to  his  land. 

Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  had  some  hand- 
some and  becoming  raiment  made,  and 
waited  with  impatience ;  for  in  addition 
to  Mr.  John  Mortimer's  worldly  advan- 
tages she  found  him  attractive. 

So  did  some  other  people.  John  Mor- 
timer's troubles  on  that  head  began  very 
soon  after  the  sending  of  his  first  invita- 
tion to  Mrs.  Melcombe,  when  the  excel- 
lent elderly  lad^  who  taught  the  little 
Mortimers  (and  in  a  great  measure  kept 
his  house)  let  him  know,  that  she  could 
no  longer  do  justice  to  them.  They  got 
on  so  fast,  they  had  such  spirits,  they 
were  so  active  and  so  big  that  she  felt 
she  could  not  cope  with  them.  More- 
over, the  three  eldest  were  exception- 
ally clever,  and  the  noise  made  by  the 
whole  tribe  fatigued  her. 

John  sent  his  eldest  boy  to  school, 
promised  her  masters  to  help  her,  and  an 
assistant  governess,  but  she  would  not 
stay,  and  with  her  went  for  a  time  much 
of  the  comfort  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Mortimer  easily  got  another  gov- 
erness—  a  very  pretty  younff  lady  who 
did  not,  after  a  little  while,  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  children,  but  certainly  did 
take  an  interest  in  him.   She  was  always 
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contriving  to  meet  him  —  in  the  hall,  on 
the  stairs,  in  the  garden.  Then  she 
looked  at  him  at  church,  and  put  him  so 
out  of  countenance  and  enraged  him,  and 
made  him  feel  so  ridiculous,  that  one  day 
he  took  himself  o£E  to  the  Continent,  and 
kept  away  till  she  was  gone. 

Having  managed  that  business,  he  got 
another  governess,  and  she  let  him  alone, 
and  the  children  too,  for  they  completely 
got  the  better  of  her ;  used  to  make  her 
romp  with  them,  and  sometimes  went  so 
far  as  to  lock  her  into  the  schoolroom. 
It  was  not  till  this  lady  had  taken  her 
leave  and  another  had  been  found  that 
Mr.  John  Mortimer  repeated  his  invita- 
tion to  little  Peter  Melcombe.  His 
mother  brought  him,  and  according  to 
^  the  programme  she  had  laid  down,  got 
'  herself  invited  to  stav  a  few  days. 

She  had  no  trouble  about  it.  Mr. 
John  Mortimer  no  sooner  saw  Mrs.  Mel- 
combe than  he  expressed  a  hospitable, 
almost  a  fervent  hope,  that  she  could  stay 
a  week  with  him. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Melcombe  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  he  was  very  sociable 
and  pleasant ;  but  she  thought  the  gov- 
erness (a  very  grand  lady  indeed)  took 
upon  herself  more  than  beseemed  her, 
and  smiled  at  her  very  scornfully  when 
she  ventured  to  say  sweet  things  to  John 
Mortimer  on  her  own  great  love  for  chil- 
dren, and  on  the  charms  of  his  children 
in  particular. 

Peter  was  excessively  happy.  His 
mother's  happiness  in  the  visit  was  soon 
over.  She  shortly  found  out  that  an  eld- 
erly Scotch  lady,  one  Miss  Christie  Grant, 
an  aunt  of  the  late  Mrs.  Daniel  Morti- 
mer, was  to  come  in  a  few  days  and  pay 
a  long  visit,  and  she  shrewdly  suspected 
that  the  attractive  widower  being  afraid 
to  remain  alone  in  his  own  house,  made 
arrangements  to  have  female  visitors  to 
protect  him,  and  hence  the  invitation  to 
her.  But  she  had  to  leave  Peter  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  which  of  the  two 
ladies  when  they  parted  hated  the  other 
most  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  Peter 
regretted  his  mother's  departure.  The 
quantity  of  mischief  he  was  taught  (of  a 
not  very  heinous  description)  by  two 
sweet  little  imps  of  boys  younger  than 
himself,  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of 
joyous  excitement.  His  grandmother 
having  now  been  dead  a  year  and  a  quar- 
ter, his  mourning  had  been  discarded, 
and  his  mother  had  been  very  impressive 
in  her  cautions  to  him  not  to  spoil  his 
new  clothes,  but  before  he  had  been  stay- 
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ing  with  his  young  friends  a  fortnight  he 
was  much  damaged  in  his  outer  man,  as 
indeed  he  was  also  in  his  youthful  heart, 
for  the  smallest  of  all  the  Mortimers  —  a 
lovely  little  child  about  three  years  old 

—  took  entire  possession  of  it ;  and  when 
he  was  not  up  a  tree  with  the  boys  in 
a  daring  hunt  after  bergamy  pears,  or 
wading  i)arefoot  in  a  shallow  stream  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  catching  water- 
beetles,  caddis-worms,  and  other  small 
cattle  for  a  fresh-water  aquarium,  he  was 
generally  carrying  this  child  about  the 

arden  pickaback,  or  otherwise  obeying 
er  little  behests,  and  assuring  her  of  his 
unalterable  love. 

Poor  little  Peter !  After  staying  fully 
six  weeks  with  the  Mortimers  bis  time 
came  to  be  taken  home  again,  and  his 
mother,  who  spent  two  days  with  them 
on  her  way  northwards,  bore  him  o£E  to 
the  railway,  accompanied  by  the  host  and 
most  of  his  children.  Then  he  suddenly 
began  to  feel  the  full  meaning  of  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  fallen  on  him,  and  he 
burst  into  waitings  and  tears.  His  tiny 
love  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
she  was  grown  up ;  his  two  little  friends 
had  given  him  some  sticklebacks,  packed 
in  wet  moss  ;  they  were  now  in  his  pock- 
ets, as  were  also  some  water-beetles  in  a: 
paper  bag ;  the  crown  of  his  cap  was  fulli 
of  silkworms  carefully  wrapped  in  mul- 
berry-leaves ;  but  all  these  treasures^ 
could  not  avail  to  comfort  him  for  loss  of 
the  sweet  companionship  he  had  enjoyed 

—  for  the  apples  he  had  crunched  in  the 
big  dog*s  kennel  when  hiding  with-  an- 
other little  imp  from  the  nurse  — for  the 
common  possession  they  had  enjoyed  of 
some  young  rats  dug  out  of  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  more  than  all>  for  the 
tender  confidences  there  had  been  be- 
tween them  as  to  the  endless  pranks  they 
spent  their  lives  in,  and  all  the  mischief 
they  had  done  or  that  they  aspired  to 
do. 

John  Mortimer  having  a  keen  sympathy 
with  childhood,  felt  rue  at  heart  for  the 
poor  little  blinking,  sobbing  fellow ;  but 
to  invite  him  again  might  be  to  have  his  » 
mother  also,  so  he  let  him  go,  handing  in 
from  his  third  daughter's  arms  to  the 
young  heir  a  wretched  little  blind  puppy 
and  a  small  bottle  of  milk  to  feed  it  with 
on  the  way. 

If  anything  could  comfort  a  boy,  this 
precious  article  could.  So  the  Morti- 
mer boys  thought.  So  in  fact  it  proved. 
As  the  train  moved  off  they  heard  the 
sobs  of  Peter  and  the  yelping  of  the 
puppy,  but  bcfoce  they  reached  their Jiap- 
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Cy  home  he  had  begun  to  nurse  the  little 
east  in  his  arms,  and  derive  consolation 
from  watching  its  movements  and  keep* 
ing  it  warm. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  SHADOW  OF  A  SHADE. 

.  "  The  world  would  lose  its  finest  joyt 

Without  its  little  girls  and  boys; 
Their  careless  glee  and  simple  ruth, 
And  innocence  and  trust  and  truth ; 
Ah !  what  would  your  poor  poet  do 
Without  such  little  folk  as  you  ?  ** 

LOCKBR. 

"  Well,  anyhow,"  observed  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Swan,  the  gardener,  when  the  chil- 
dren came  home  and  told  him  how  Peter 
had  cried  —  "  anyhow,  there's  one  less 
on  you  now  to  run  over  my  borders.  He 
was  as  meek  as  Moses,  that  child  was, 
when  first  he  came,  but  you  soon  made 
him  as  audacious  as  any  of  you." 

"  So  they  did,  Nicholas  dear,"  said  one 
of  the  twins,  a  tall,  dark-haired  child. 

"Oh,  it's  Nicholas  iiear^  is  it,  Miss 
Barbara  ?   Well,  now,  what  next  ?  " 

"Why,  the  key  of  the  fruit-house  — 
we  want  the  key." 

"  Key,  indeed  !  Now,  there's  where  it 
is.  Make  a  wry  path  through  your  fields, 
and  still  you'll  walk  in  it  I  I  never  ought 
to  ha'  got  in  the  habit  of  lending  you  that 
key.  What's  the  good  of  a  key  if  a  man 
can  never  keep  it  in  his  pocket?  When 
I  lived  up  at  Mr.  Daniel  Mortimer's,  the 
children  never  had  my  key  —  never." 

"  Well,  come  with  us,  then,  and  give 
us  out  the  pears  yourself.  We  won't 
take  one." 

Nicholas,  with  a  twin  on  each  side,  and 
the  other  children  bringing  up  the  rear, 
was  now  walked  off  to  tue  fruit-house, 
grumbling  as  he  went. 

"  I  left  Mr.  Mortimer's,  I  did,  because 
I  couldn't  stand  the  children  ;  and  now 
the  world's  a  deal  fuller  of  'em  than  it 
was  then.  No,  Miss  Gladys,  I'm  not 
agoing  any  faster;  I  wouldn't  run,  if  it 
was  ever  so.  When  the  contrac'  was 
signed  of  my  wages  it  was  never  wrote 
down  that  I  nad  to  run  at  any  time." 

And  having  now  reached  the  fruit- 
house,  he  was  just  pulling  out  his  big 
key,  when  something  almost  like  shame 
showed  itself  in  his  ruddy  face  as  a  de- 
cided and  somewhat  mocking  voice  ad- 
dressed him. 

"Well,  Nicholas,  I'm  just  amazed  at 
ye !  I've  lived  upward  of  sixty  years  in 
this  island,  Scotland  and  England  both, 
and  never  did  I  see  a  man  got  over  so  by 
children  in  my  life  1    Talking  of  my 


niece's  children,  are  ye  —  Mrs.  Daniel 
Mortimer's  ?  I  wonder  at  ye  —  they 
were  just  nothing  to  these." 

Here  Mr.  Swan,  having  unlocked  the 
door,  dived  into  the  fruit-house,  and 
occupied  himself  for  some  moments  in 
recovering  his  self-possession  and  mak- 
ing his  selection  ;  then  emerging  with  an 
armful  of  pears,  he  shouted  after  Miss 
Christie  Grant,  who  had  got  a  good  way 
down  the  walk  by  this  time. 

"I  don't  deny,  ma'am,  that  these  air 
aggravating  now  and  then,  but  anyhow 
they  haven't  painted  my  palings  pink  and 
my  door  pea-green." 

Miss  Christie  returned.  She  seldom 
took  the  part  of  any  children,  excepting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  or  for  family 
reasons  ;  and  she  felt  at  that  moment 
that  the  Daniel  Mortimers  were  related* 
to  her,  and  that  these,  though  they  called 
her  "aunt,"  were  not. 

"  Ye  should  remember,"  she  observed, 
with  severity,  "  that  ye  had  already  left 
your  house  when  they  painted  it." 

"  Remember  it !  "  exclaimed  the  gar- 
dener, straightening  himself;  "ay,  ay,  I 
remember  it  —  coming  along  the  lane 
that  my  garden  sloped  down  to,  so  that 
every  inch  of  it  could  be  seen.  It  had 
been  all  raked  over,  and  there,  just  out  of 
the  ground,  growing  up  in  mustard-and- 
cress  letters  as  long  as  my  arm,  I  saw 
'•This  penteel  residence  to  let^  lately  occu- 
pied by  N.  Swan^  Esq,*  I  took  my  hob- 
nailed boots  to  them  last  words,  and  I 
promise  vou  I  made  the  mustard-and- 
cress  fly.'^ 

"Well,  ye  see,"  observed  Miss  Chri=;- 
tie,  who  was  perfectly  serious,  "  there  is 
great  truth  in  your  saying  that  those  chil- 
dren did  too  much  as  they  pleased  ;  but 
ye  must  consider  that  Mr.  Mortimer 
didn't  like  to  touch  any  of  them,  because 
they  were  not  his  own." 

"That's  just  it,  ma'am,  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer didn't  like  to  touch  any  of  them 
because  were  her  own ;  so  between 
the  two  they  got  to  be,  I  don't  say  as  badi 
as  these,  but  —  "here  he  shook  his  head, 
and  leaning  his  back  to  the  fruit-house 
door,  began  diligently  to  peel  the  fruit 
for  an  assembly,  silent,  because  eating. 
"  As  for  Master  Giles,"  he  went  on,  more 
to  torment  the  old  lady  than  to  dispara^^e 
the  gentleman  in  question,  "  before  ever 
he  went  to  school,  he  chalked  a  picture 
that  he  called  my  arms  on  the  tool-hoosc 
door,  three  turnips  as  natural  as  life.  anU 
a  mad  kind  of  bird  fiourishing  its  win^ 
about,  that  he  said  was  a  swan  displayed 
Underneath,  for  a  morter^  was  wrote, 
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'  All  our  geese  air  swans.*  Now  what  do 
you  call  that  for  ten  years  old  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Aunt  Christie, 
"  that's  nearly  twenty  years  ago." 

Then  the  fruit  being  all  finished,  N. 
Swan,  Esq.,  shut*  up  his  clasp-knife,  and 
the  story  being  also  finished,  his  audi- 
ence ran  away,  excepting  Miss  Christie, 
to  whom  he  said  — 

"But  I  was  fond  of  those  children, 
you'll  understand,  though  they  were  pow- 
erful plagues." 

"  Swan,"  said  the  old  lady, "  yell  never 
be  respectit  by  children.  You're  just 
what  ye  often  call  yourself,  softP 

**  And  what's  the  good  of  being  rough 
with  'em,  ma'am  ?  I  can  nO  more  make 
*em  sober  and  sensible  than  I  could 
straighten  out  their  bushes  of  curly  hair. 
No,  not  though  I  was  to  take  my  best 
rake  to  it.  They're  powerful  plagues, 
bless  'em  I  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we're 
in  this  world  mainly  to  bring  them  for- 
rard  in  it.  I  remember  when  mjr  Joey 
was  a  very  little  chap,  he  was  playing  by 
me  with  a  tin  sword  that  he  was  proud  of. 
I  was  sticking  peas  in  my  own  garden, 
and  a  great  hulking  sergeant  came  by, 
and  stopped  a  minute  to  ask  his  road. 
*  Don't  you  be  afraid  of  me,'  says  Joey, 
very  kind.  *  I  won't  hurt  'e.'  That  man 
laujjhed,  but  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes. 
He'd  lost  such  a  one,  he  said.  Children 
air  expensive,  but  it's  very  cutting  to  lose 
'em.  I've  never  seen  any  of  the  Morti- 
mers in  that  trouble  yet,  though." 

"  And  you've  been  many  a  long  year 
with  them  too,"  observed  Miss  Christie. 

**  Ay,  ma'am.  Some  folks  air  allers  for 
change,  but  I've  known  when  I  was  well 
oflE  and  they've  known  when  they  were 
well  off."  Mr.  Swan  said  this  in  a  some- 
what pragmatical  tone,  and  continued, 
"There's  nothing  but  a  long  course  of 
just  dealing  and  respect  o'  both  sides  as 
can  buy  such  digging  as  this  here  family 
gets  out  of  my  spade." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Miss  Christie,  who 
did  not  appear  to  see  anything  peculiar 
in  this  self-eulogy. 

**  But  some  folks  forget,"  continued 
Mr.  Swan,  "that  transplanted  trees  won't 
grow  the  first  year,  and  others  want  too 
much  for  their  money,  and  too  good  of 
its  kind;  but  fair  and  softly,  thinks  I  ; 
you  can't  buy  five  shillings  with  three- 
pence-halfpenny in  any  shop  that  I  ever 
heerd  of ;  and  when  you've  earned  half-a- 
crown  you  can't  be  paid  it  in  gold." 

The  next  morning,  while  Peter  sat  at 
breakfast  revolving  in  his  mind  the  de- 
lights he  bad  lost,  and  wondering  what 


Janie  arid  Bertie  and  Hugh  and  Nancy 
were  about,  these  staunch  little  friends 
of  his  were  unconsciously  doing  the 
greatest  damage  to  his  future  prospects 
—  to  their  most  important  part,  as  he  un- 
derstood them,  namely,  his  chance  of 
coming  to  see  the  Mortimers  again. 

Miss  Christie  Grant  always  presided 
over  the  schoolroom  breakfast,  and  John 
Mortimer,  unless  he  had  other  visitors, 
breakfasted  alone,  generally  coming  down 
just  after  his  children's  meal  was  over, 
and  having  a  selection  of  them  with  him 
morning  by  morning. 

On  this  occasion,  just  as  he  came  down, 
his  children  darted  out  of  the  window, 
exclaiming,  "Oh,  there's  Mr.  Brandon 
down  the  garden  —  Mr.  Brandon's  come." 

John  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out  with  a  certain  scrutinizing  interest ; 
for  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  since  a  some- 
what important  visitor  had  left  old  Dan- 
iel Mortimer's  house  —  one  concerning 
whom  the  neighbourhood  had  decided  that 
she  certainly  ought  to  become  Mrs.  Giles 
Brandon,  and  that  it  would  be  an  odd 
thing,  if  Mr.  Brandon  did  not  think  so. 
If  he  did,  there  was  every  appearance 
that  she  did  not,  for  she  had  gone  away 
all  but  engaged  to  his  young  brother  Val- 
entine. 

"He  looks  dull,  decidedly  dull,  since 
Miss  Graham  left  them,"  soliloquized 
John  Mortimer.  "  I  thought  so  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  and  now  I  am  sure  of  it. 
Poor  fellow,"  he  continued  with  a  half- 
smile.  "  I  can  hardly  fancy  him  a  lover, 
but,  if  he  does  care  for  that  graceful  little 
sea-nymph,  it  is  hard  on  him  that  such  a 
shallow-pated  boy  as  Valentine  should 
stand  in  his  light ; "  and  he  stepped 
out  to  meet  his  guest,  who  was  advan- 
cing in  the  midst  of  the  children,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  shouted  up  at  the 
open  schoolroom  window  that  Nancy 
must  come  down  directly  and  see  her 
godfather. 

Tlie  grand  lady-governess  looked  Out 
in  a  becoming  morning  costume. 

"A  fine  young  man,"  she  remarked  to 
Miss  Christie  Grant. 

"Yes,  that's  my  oldest  nephew,  St. 
George  they  call  him.  Giles  Brandon  is 
his  name,  but  his  mother  aye  disliked  the 
name  of  Giles,  thought  it  was  only  fit  for 
a  ploughman.  So  she  called  him  St. 
George,  and  that's  what  he  is  now,  and 
will  be." 

Miss  Christie  Grant  said  this  with  a 
certain  severity  of  manner,  but  slie  hardly 
knew  how  to  combine  a  snubbing  to  the 
lady  for  her  betrayal  of  interest  in  all 
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the  bachelors  round,  with  her  desire  to 
boast  of  this  relative.  So  she  presently 
went  on  in  a  more  agreeable  lone.  His 
mother  married  Mr.  Daniel  Mortimer ; 
he  is  an  excellent  young  man.  Has  no 
debts  and  has  been  a  great  traveller.  In 
short  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  he  was  ship- 
wreckea,  and  as  nearly  lost  his  life  as 
possible.  He  was  picked  up  by  Captain 
Graham,  whose  granddaughter  (no,  I 
think  Miss  Graham  is  the  old  gentleman's 
niece)  has  been  staying  this  summer  with 
Mr.  Daniel  Mortimer.  Mr.  Brandon, 
ye'll  understand,  is  only  half-brother  to 
Valentine  Mortimer,  whom  ye  frequently 
see." 

Valentine  was  too  young  to  interest 
the  grand  lady,  but  when  by  a  combined 
carelessness  of  manner  with  judicious 
questioning  she  had  discovered  that  the 
so-called  St.  George  had  a  moderate  in- 
dependence, and  prospects  besides,  she 
felt  a  longing  wish  to  carry  down  little 
Anastasia  herself  to  see  her  godfather, 
and  was  hardly  restrained  from  doing  so 
by  that  sense  of  propriety  which  never 
forsook  her.    In  the  mean  time  Brandon 

Eassed  out  of  view  into  the  room  where 
reakfast  was  spread,  and  the  little  Anas- 
tasia, so  named  because  her  birth  had 
taken  place  on  Easter-day,  was  brought 
down  smiling  in  her  sister  Barbara's 
arms. 

Peter's  little  love,  a  fair  and  dimpled 
creature,  was  forthwith  accommodated 
with  a  chair  close  to  her  godfather,  while 
the  twins  withdrew  to  practise  their 
duets,  and  more  viands  were  placed  on 
the  table. 

The  children  then  began  to  wait  on 
their  father  and  his  guest,  and  during  a 
short  conversation  which  ensued  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Peter  Melcombe  and  her 
boy,  they  were  quite  silent,  till  a  pause 
took  place  and  tne  little  Anastasia  lifted 
up  her  small  voice  and  distinguished  her- 
self by  saying  — 

"  Fader,  Peter's  dot  a  dhost  in  his  dar- 
den." 

"  Got  a  ghost ! "  exclaimed  John  Mor- 
timer, with  a  look  of  dismay ;  for  ghosts 
were  the  last  things  he  wished  his  chil- 
dren to  hear  anything  about. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  youngest  boy  Hugh, 
"  he  says  he's  going  to  be  rather  a  grand 
gentleman  when  he's  grown  up,  but  he 
wishes  he  hadn't  got  a  ghost." 

"  Then  why  doesn't  he  sell  it,  Huey  ?  " 
asked  the  guest  with  perfect  gravity. 

The  little  fellow  opened  his  blue  eyes 
wider.  "I  don't  think  you  know  what 
ghosts  are/'  he  remarked. 


"Oh  yes,  I  do,"  answered  Brandon. 
"  I've  often  read  about  them.  Some  peo- 
ple think  a  good  deal  of  them,  but  I 
never  could  see  the  fun  of  having  them 
myself,  and,"  he  continued,  "  I  never 
noticed  any  about  your  premises,  John." 

"No,"  answered  John  Mortimer,  fol- 
lowing his  lead  ;  "they  would  be  no  ose 
for  the  children  to  play  with." 

"Do  they  scratch,  then?"  inquired 
the  little  Anastasia. 

"  No,  my  beauty  bright,  but  I'm  told 
they  only  wake  up  when  it's  too  dark  for 
children  to  play." 

"  Peter's  ghost  doesn't,"  observed 
Master  Bertram.  "  He  came  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"Did  he  steal  anything?"  inquired 
Brandon,  still  desirous,  it  seemed,  to 
throw  dirt  at  the  great  idea. 

"  Oh  no,  he  didn't  steal,"  said  the  other 
little  boy,  "  that's  not  what  they're  for." 

"  What  did  he  say  then?" 

"  He  gave  a  deep  sigh,  but  he  didn't 
say  notkink,^^ 

"Ghosts,"  said  Bertie,  followine  up 
his  brother's  speech  as  one  who  had  full 
information  —  "ghosts  are  not  birds, 
they  don't  come  to  lay  eggs  for  you,  or 
to  be  of  any  use  at  all.  They  come  for 
you  to  be  afraid  of.  Didn't  you  know 
that,  father  ?  " 

John  was  too  much  vexed  to  answer, 
and  Peter's  chance  from  that  moment  of 
ever  entering  those  doors  again  was  not 
worth  a  rush. 

"  But  you  needn't  mind,  father  dear," 
said  Janie,  the  eldest  child  present, 
"Peter's  ghost  won't  come  here.  It 
doesn't  belong  to  *  grand,'  or  to  any  of 
us.  Its  name  was  Melcombe,  and  it  came 
from  the  sea,  that  they  might  know  it 
was  dead."  John  and  Brandon  looked 
at  one  another.  The  information  was 
far  too  circumstantial  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  children,  who  continued  their  con- 
fidences now  without  any  more  irrever- 
ent interruptions.  "  Mrs.  Melcombe  g^ve 
Peter  four  half-crowns  to  give  to  nurse, 
and  he  had  to  say  'Thank  you,  nurse, 
for  your  kindness  to  me ; '  but  nurse 
wasn't  kind,  she  didn't  like  Peter,  and 
she  slapped  him  several  times." 

"  And  Mrs.  Melcombe  gave  some  more 
shillings  to  Maria,"  said  Bertie. 

"Like  the  garden  slug,"  observed 
Brandon, "  leaving  a  trail  of  silver  behind 
her." 

The  said  Maria,  who  was  their  little 
nurse-maid,  now  came  in  to  fetch  away 
the  children. 

*^  Isn't  this  provoking,"  exclaimed  John 
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Mortimer,  when  they  were  gone.  "  I  Had 
no  notion  that  child  had  been  neglected 
and  left  to  pick  up  these  pernicious  su- 
perstitions, though  I  never  liked  his 
mother  from  the  first  moment  1  set  my 
eyes  on  her." 

**  Why  did  you  ask  her  to  stay  at  your 
house  then      said  Brandon,  laughing. 

"  Giles,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

Thereupon,  having  finished  their  break- 
fast, they  set  forth  to  walk  to  town,  argu- 
ing together  on  some  subject  that  inter- 
ested them  till  they  reached  the  bank. 

Behind  it,  in  a  comfortable  room  fitted 
up  with  librarv  tables,  leather  chairs,  and 
cases  for  books  and  papers,  sat  old.  Au- 
gustus Mortimer.  "  Grand,"  as  he  was  al- 
ways called  by  his  descendants,  that  being 
easier  to  say  than  his  full  title  of  grand- 
father; and  if  John  Mortimer  had  not 
taken  Brandon  into  this  room  to  see  him, 
the  talk  about  the  ghost  might  have  faded 
away  altogether  from  the  mind  of  the 
latter. 

As  it  was,  grand  asked  after  the  little 
ones,  and  Brandon,  standing  on  the  rug 
and  looking  down  on  the  fine  stern  fea- 
tures and  white  head,  began  to  give  him 
a  graphic  account  of  what  little  Peter 
Melcombe  had  been  teaching  them,  John 
Mortimer,  while  he  unlocked  his  desk 
and  sorted  out  certain  papers,  now  and 
then  adding  a  touch  or  two  in  mimicry  of 
his  children's  little  voices. 

Old  Augustus  said  nothing,  but  Bran- 
don, to  his  great  surprise,  noticed  that  as 
the  narrative  went  on  it  produced  a 
marked  effect  upon  him ;  he  listened 
with  suppressed  eagerness,  and  then 
with  a  cogitative  air,  as  if  he  was  turning 
the  thing  over  in  his  mind. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story,  how  Janie 
had  said  the  name  of  the  ghost  was  Mel- 
combe, John  Mortimer  related,  for  Bran- 
don by  that  time  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
certainty  that  they  were  disturbing  the 
old  man  much. 

A  short  silence  followed.  John  was 
still  arranging  his  papers,  then  his  father 
said  deliberately, — 

"This  is  the  first  hint  I  ever  received 
of  any  presence  being  supposed  to  haunt 
the  place." 

The  ghost  itself  had  never  produced 
the  slightest  effect  on  John  Mortimer. 
All  he  thought  of  was  the  consequence 
of  the  tale  on  the  minds  of  his  children. 

"I  shall  take  care  that  little  monkey 
dees  not  come  here  again  in  a  hurry,"  he 
remarked,  at  the  same  time  proceeding 
to  mend  a  quill-pen  ;  his  father  watching 


him  rather  keenly,  Brandon  thought,  from 
under  his  bushy,  white  eyebrows. 

"  Now,  of  all  men,"  thought  Brandon, 
"  I  never  could  have  supposed  that  grand 
was  superstitious.  I  don't  believe  he  is 
either;  what  does  it  mean?"  and  as 
there  was  still  silence,  he  became  so 
certain  that  grand  would  fain  ask  some 
more  questions  but  did  not  like  to  do  so, 
that  he  said,  in  a  careless  tone,  "  That 
was  all  the  children  told  us,"  and  there- 
upon, being  satisfied  and  willing  to 
change  the  subject,  as  Brandon  thought, 
the  old  man  said,— 

"  Does  my  brother  dine  at  home  to-day, 
St  George  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle,  shall  I  tell  him  you  wHl 
come  over  to  dinner  ?" 

"Well,  my' dear  fellow,  if  you  are  sure 
it  will  be  convenient  to  have  me  —  it  is 
a  good  while  since  I  saw  him  —  so  you 
may." 

"  He  will  be  delighted ;  shall  I  tell  him 
you  will  stay  the  night  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"Well  done,  father,"  said  John,  look- 
ing up.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  getting  over 
the  notion  that  vou  cannot  sleep  away 
from  home.  "  I'll  come  over  to  break- 
fast, St.  George,  and  drive  my  father  in." 

"Do,"  said  Brandon,  taking  his  leave  ; 
and  as  he  walked  to  the  railway  that  was 
to  take  him  home,  he  could  not  help  still 
pondering  on  the  effect  produced  by  the 
mention  of  the  ghost.  He  little  supposed, 
however,  that  the  ghost  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  visit  to  his  stepfather ;  but  it  was. 


From  The  Corahill  Maji^azioe. 
RELIGIOUS    REVIVALS    IN  MEDIEVAL 
ITALY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  character- 
istics of  early  Italian  history  is  the  influ- 
ence which  great  preachers  exerted  over 
the  populations  of  whole  cities,  and  the 
frequent  outbursts  of  fanatical  revivalism 
to  which  the  most  highly  cultivated  nation 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  liable.  The  Ital- 
ians have  never  revealed  any  great  depth 
of  moral  earnestness  or  spiritual  enthu- 
siasm. That  renaissance  of  Christianity, 
which  we  call  the  Reformation,  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  a  Latin  people.  To 
free  the  modern  world  from  the  mythol- 
ogy, the  material  symbolism,  the  scholas- 
tic pedantry,  and  the  hierarchical  despot- 
ism of  the  Middle  Ages ;  to  simplify 
religion  by  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the 
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gospel,  and  to  open  a  new  sphere  of 
intellectual  energy  by  the  emancipation 
of  the  conscience,  was  the  work  of  the 
German  nation.  The  Italians  had  their 
task  assigned  them  in  the  field  of  art  and 
culture.  Yet,  in  spite  of  thejr  incapacity 
for  any  fundamental  revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  imagination  of  the  Italians, 
easily  affected  by  tragic  circumstance,  as 
v/ell  as  by  personal  ability  in  demagogues 
and  orators,  exposed  them  to  frequently 
recurrintj  paroxysms  of  devotional  excite- 
ment. Great  national  calamities,  like  the 
p.issing  through  their  cities  of  the  plague, 
or  the  anticipation  of  foreign  invasion  — 
the  feuds  of  their  noble  houses,  and  the 
fierce  civil  discords  which  rent  their 
towns  —  were  occasions  on  which  preach- 
ing friars  and  hermits  seized.  The  fancy 
of  the  people  was  then  suddenly  excited. 
Processions  streamed  through  the  streets 
and  churches,  singing  penitential  psalms 
and  crying  mercy.  Old  enemies  em- 
braced with  tears,  and  swore  eternal 
friendship.  Evil-doers  vowed  to  abandon 
their  bad  habits  and  assumed  the  cowl. 
Bonfires  were  lighted  on  the  public 
squares ;  cards,  false  hair,  cosmetics, 
dice,  profane  books,  lewd  pictures,  and 
all  the  articles  of  a  vain  luxury  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  The  paroxysm 
passed  away,  and  the  people  returned 
with  incurable  levity  to  their  old  feuds 
and  their  accustomed  vices.  Yet  this  did 
not  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  the- 
atrical display  upon  the  next  occasion, 
when  a  monk,  with  resonant  voice  and 
flashing  eyes,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
called  upon  the  people  to  repent. 

It  would  be  unscientific  to  confound 
events  of  such  European  importance  as 
the  foundation  of  the  orders  of  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Dominic  with  the  phenomena 
in  question.  Still  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  sudden  rise  and  the  extraordinary 
ascendancy  of  the  mendicants  and  preach- 
ers were  Sue  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
sensitive  and  lively  imagination  of  the 
Italians.  The  popes  of  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  were  shrewd 
enough  to  discern  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical importance  of  movements,  which 
seemed  at  first  to  owe  their  force  to  mere 
fanatical  revivalism.  They  calculated  on 
the  intensely  excitable  temperament  of 
the  Italian  nation,  and  employed  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  as  their 
militia  in  the  crusade  against  the  empire 
and  the  heretics.  Again,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  what  was  essentially  na- 
tional from  what  was  common  to  all 
Europeans  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Every 
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country  had  its  wandering  hordes  of 
flagellants  and  penitents,  its  crusaders 
and  its  pilgrims.  The  vast  unsettled 
populations  of  medieval  Europe,  haunted 
with  the  recurrent  instinct  of  migration, 
and  nightmare-ridden  by  imperious  re- 
ligious yearnings,  poured  flood  after 
flood  of  fanatics  upon  the  shores  of  Pal- 
estine. Half-naked  savages  roamed,  dan- 
cing and  groaning  and  scourging  their 
flesh,  from  city  to  city,  under  the  stress 
of  semi-bestial  impulses.  Then  came 
the  period  of  organized  pilgrimages.  The 
celebrated  shrines  of  Europe  —  Rome, 
Compostella,  Monte  Gargano,  Canterbury 
—  acted  like  lightning-conductors  to  the 
tempestuous  devotion  of  the  medieval 
races,  like  setons  to  their  overchar^d 
imagination.  In  all  these  universal  move- 
ments the  Italians  had  their  share ; 
though  being  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  the  Northern  peoples,  they 
turned  the  crusades  to  commercial  ac- 
count, and  maintained  some  moderation 
in  the  fakir  Inryol  their  piety.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  with  the  general  history  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  in  the  Middle  Ages 
that  we  have  to  do,  but  rather  with  those 
intermittent  manifestations  of  revivalism 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  Italians.  The 
chief  points  to  be  noticed  are  the  politi- 
cal influence  acquired  by  monks  in  some 
of  the  Italian  cities,  the  preaching  of 
peace  and  moral  reformation,  the  panics 
of  superstitious  terror  which  seized  upon 
wide  districts,  and  the  personal  ascend- 
ancy of  hermits  unaccredited  by  the 
Church,  but  believed  by  the  people  to  be 
divinely  inspired. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  of 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
the  Dominican  monk,  John  of  Vicenza. 
His  order,  which  had  recently  been 
founded,  was  already  engaged  in  the 
work  of  persecution.  France  was  reek- 
ing with  the  slaughter  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  the  stakes  were  smoking  in  the  town 
of  Milan,  when  this  friar  undertook  the 
noble  task  of  pacifying  Lombardy.  Every 
town  in  the  north  of  Italy  was  at  that 
period  torn  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibelines  ;  private  feuds  crossed 
and  intermingled  with  political  discords  ; 
and  the  savage  tyranny  of  Ezzelino  had 
shaken  the  fabric  of  society  to  its  founda- 
tions. It  seemed  utterly  impossible  to 
bring  this  people  for  a  moment  to  agree- 
ment. Yet  what  popes  and  princes  had 
failed  to  achieve,  the  voice  of  a  single 
friar  accomplished.  John  of  Vicenza 
began  his  preaching  in  Bologna  during 
the  year  1233.   The  citizens  and  the 
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country-folk  of  the  surrounding  districts: 
flocked  to  hear  him.  It  was  noticed  with 
especial  wonder  that  soldiers  of  all  de- 
scriptions yielded  to  the  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence. The  themes  of  his  discourse 
were  invariably  reconciliation  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  The  heads  of  rival 
houses,  who  had  prosecuted  hereditary 
feuds  for  generations,  met  before  his  pul- 
pit, and  swore  to  live  thenceforth  in  am- 
ity. Even  the  magistrates  entreated  him 
to  examine  the  statutes  of  their  city,  and 
to  point  out  any  alterations  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  commonwealth  might  be 
assured.  Having  done  his  best  for  Bo- 
logna, John  journeyed  to  Padua,  where 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  had  been  already 
spread  abroad.  The  carrocciooi  the  city, 
on  which  the  standard  of  Padua  floated, 
and  which  had  led  the  burghers  to  many 
a  bloody  battle,  was  sent  out  to  meet  him 
at  Monselice,  and  he  entered  the  gates  in 
triumph.  In  Padua  the  same  exhorta- 
tions to  peace  produced  the  same  results. 
Old  enmities  were  abandoned,  and  hands 
were  clasped  which  had  often  been 
raised  in  fierce  fraternal  conflict.  Tre- 
viso,  Feltre,  Belluno,  Conegliano,  and 
Romano,  the  very  nests  of  the  fierce 
brood  of  Ezzelino,  yielded  to  the  ch^rm. 
Verona,  where  the  Scalas  were  about  to 
reign,  Vicenza,  Mantua,  and  Brescia,  all 
placed  themselves  at  the  disposition  of 
the  monk,  and  prayed  him  to  reform 
their  constitution.  But  it  was  not  enough 
to  restore  peace  to  each  separate  commu- 
nity, to  reconcile  household  with  house- 
hold, and  to  efEace  the  miseries  of  civil 
discord.  John  of  Vicenza  aimed  at  con- 
solidating the  Lombard  cities  in  one  com- 
mon bond.  For  this  purpose  he  bade  the 
burghers  of  all  the  towns  where  he  had 
preached,  to  meet  him  on  the  plain  of 
Paquara,  in  the  country  of  Verona.  The 
28th  of  August  was  the  day  fixed  for  this 
great  national  assembly.  More  than  four 
hundred  thousand  persons,  according  to 
the  computation  of  Parisio  di  Cereta,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  This  multitude 
included  the  populations  of  Verona,  Man- 
tua, Brescia,  Padua,  and  Vicenza,  mar- 
shalled under  their  several  standards,  to- 
«rether  with  contingents  furnished  by 
Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  and 
Bologna.  Nor  was  the  assembly  con- 
fined to  the  common  folk.  The  bishops 
of  these  flourishing  cities,  the  haughty 
marquis  of  Este,  the  fierce  lord  of  Ro- 
mano, and  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
obeyed  the  invitation  of  the  friar.  There, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adfge,  and  within 
si<rht  of  the  Alps,  John  of  Vicenza  as- 
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:  cended  a  pulpit  that  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  and  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
text,  ^^Pacem  meant  do  vobis^  pacem  re- 
linquo  vobts^  The  horrors  of  war,  and 
the  Christian  duty  of  retionciliation, 
formed  the  subject  of  his  sermon,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  constrained  the  Lom- 
bards to  ratify  a  solemn  league  of  amity, 
vowing  to  eternal  perdition  all  who  should 
venture  to  break  the  same,  and  imprecat- 
ing curses  on  their  crops,  their  vines, 
their  cattle,  and  everything  they  had. 
Furthermore,  he  induced  the  marquis  of 
Este  to  take  in  marriage  a  daughter  of 
Alberico  da  Romano.  Up  to  this  mo- 
ment John  of  Vicenza  had  made  a  noble 
use  of  the  strange  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed. But  his  success  seems  to  have 
turned  his  head.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  work  of  pacification  so 
well  begun,  he  now  demanded  to  be  made 
lord  of  Vicenza,  with  the  titles  of  duke 
and  count,  and  to  receive  the  supreme 
autjiority  in  Verona.  The  people,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  a  saint,  readily  acceded 
to  his  wishes  ;  but  one  of  the  first  things 
he  did,  after  altering  the  statutes  of  these 
burghs,  was  to  burn  sixty  citizens  of  Ve- 
rona, whom  he  had  himself  condemned 
as  heritics.  The  Paduans  revolted 
against  his  tyranny.  Obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  he  was  beaten  and  put 
in  prison  ;  and  when  he  was  released,  at 
the  intercession  of  the  pope,  he  found  his 
wonderful  prestige  annihilated.* 

The  position  of  Fra  Jacopo  del  Busso- 
laro  in  Payia  differed  from  that  of  Fra 
Giovanni  da  Vicenza  in  Verona.  Yet  the 
commencement  of  his  political  authority 
was  very  nearly  the  same.  The  son  of  a 
poor  box-maker  of  Pavia,  he  early  took 
the  habit  of  the  Augustines,  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  sanctity  by  leading  the 
austere  life  of  a  hermit.  It  happened  m 
the  year  1356  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  superiors  of  his  order  to  preach 
the  Lenten  sermons  to  the  people  of 
Pavia.  "Then,"  to  quote  Matteo  Vil- 
lani,  "  it  pleased  God  that  this  monk 
should  make  his  sermons  so  agreeable 
to  every  species  of  people,  that  the  fame 
of  them  and  the  devotion  they  inspired 
increased  marvellously.  And  he,  seeing 
the  concourse  of  the  people,  and  the  faith 
they  bare  him,  began  to  denounce  vice, 
and  spefcially  usury,  revenge,  and  ill  be- 
haviour of  women  ;  and  thereupon  he  be- 
gan to  speak  against  the  disorderly  lorxl- 
ship  of  the  tyrants  :  and  in  a  short  time 

•  The  most  interesting  accounts  of  Fra  Giovanni  da. 
Vicenza  are  to- be  found  in  Muratori,  vol.  viii.,  in  the- 
Annals  of  Rolandini  and  Gerardus  Maurisioa. 
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he  brought  the  women  to  modest  man- 
ners, and  the  men  to  renunciation  of 
usury  and  feuds."  The  only  citizens  of 
Pavia  who  resisted  his  eloquence  were 
the  Beccaria  family,  who  at  that  time 
ruled  Pavia  like  despots.  His  most 
animated  denunciations  were  directed 
agrainst  their  extortions  and  excesses. 
Therefore  they  sought  to  slay  him.  But 
the  people  gave  him  a  body-guard,  and  at 
last  he  wrought  so  powerfully  with  the 
burghers  that  they  expelled  the  house  of 
Beccaria  and  established  a  republican 
government.  At  this  time  the  Visconti 
were  laying  siege  to  Pavia :  the  passes  of 
the  Ticino  and  the  Po  were  occupied  by 
Milanese  troops,  and  the  city  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  blockade.  Fra  Jacopo 
assembled  the  able-bodied  burghers,  ani- 
mated them  by  his  eloquence,  and  led 
them  to  the  attack  of  their  besiegers. 
They  broke  through  the  lines  of  the  be- 
leaguering camp,  and  re-established  the 
freedom  of  Pavia.  What  remained,  how- 
ever, of  the  Beccaria  party  passed  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence  into  the  scale  of  the 
Visconti :  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  three 
years'  manful  conflict,  Pavia  was  deliv- 
ered to  Galeazzo  Visconti  in  1359.  Fra 
Jacopo  made  the  best  terms  that  he 
could  for  the  city,  and  took  no  pains  to 
secure  his  own  safety.  He  was  con- 
signed by  the  conquerors  to  the  supe- 
riors of  his  order,  and  died  in  the  dun- 
geons of  a  convent  at  Vercelli.  In  his 
case,  the  sanctity  of  an  austere  life,  and 
the  eloquence  of  an  authoritative  preacher 
of  repentance,  had  been  strictly  subordi- 
nated to  political  aims  in  the  interests  of 
republican  liberty.  Fra  Jacopo  deserves 
to  rank  with  Savonarola  :  like  Savonarola, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  selflsh  and  immoral 
oppressors  of  his  country.  As  in  the 
case  of  Savonarola,  we  can  trace  the  con- 
nection which  subsisted  in  Italy  between 
a  high  standard  of  morality  and  patriotic 
heroism.* 

San  Bernardino  da  Massa  heads  along 
list  of  preachers,  who,  without  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  contemporary  politics, 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  moral  re- 
generation of  the  people.  His  life,  writ- 
ten by  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  documents  which  we 
possess  for  the  religious  history  of  Italy 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  parents,  who  were  people  of  good 
condition,  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to 

*  The  best  authorities  for  the  life  and  actions  of  Fra 
Jacopo  are  Matteo  Villani,  bks.  8  and  9,  and  Peter 
Aanaa,  in  his  Chrouide  (Gnevius,  vol.  iz.). 


Study  the  Canon  Law  at  Siena.  They  de- 
signed him  for  a  lucrative  and  important 
office  in  the  Church.  But,  while  yet  a 
youth,  he  was  seized  with  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  sense  of  sin  so  weighed 
upon  him  that  he  sold  all  his  substance, 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  against  the  vices  which 
were  flagrant  in  great  Italian  cities. 
After  travelling  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  peninsula,  and  winning  all 
men  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence,  he 
came  to  Florence.  "  There,"  says  Ves- 
pasiano, "the  Florentines  being  by  na- 
ture very  well  disposed  indeed  to  truth, 
he  so  dealt  that  he  changed  the  whole 
State  and  gave  it,  one  may  say,  a  second 
birth.  And  in  order  to  abolish  the  false 
hair  which  the  women  wore,  and  games 
of  chance,  and  other  vanities,  he  caused  a 
sort  of  large  stall  to  be  raised  in  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  and  bade  every 
one  who  possessed  any  of  these  vanities 
to  place  them  there  ;  and  so  they  did ; 
and  he  set  fire  thereto  and  burned  the 
whole."  San  Bernardino  preached  unre- 
mittingly for  forty-two  years  in  every 
quarter  of  Italy,  and  died  at  last  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  sickness  :  "  of  many 
enmities  and  deaths  of  men  he  wrought 
peace  and  removed,  deadly  hatreds  ;  and 
numberless  princes,  who  harboured  feuds 
to  the  death,  he  reconciled,  and  restored 
tranquillity  to  many  cities  and  peoples." 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  method  adopted  by 
San  Bernardino  in  his  dealings  with  these 
cities  is  presented  to  us  by  Graziani,  the 
chronicler  of  Perugia.  "  On  September 
23,  1425,  a  Sunday,  there  were,  as  far  as 
we  could  reckon,  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  cathedral.  His  ser- 
mon was  from  the  Sacred  Scripture,  re- 
proving men  of  every  vice  and  sin,  and 
teaching  Christian  living.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  rebuke  the  women  for  their  paints 
and  cosmetics,  and  false  hair,  and  such 
like  wanton  customs  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  men  for  their  cards  and  dice-boards 
and  masks  and  amulets  and  charms  :  in- 
somuch that  within  a  fortnight  the  wo- 
men sent  all  their  false  hair  and  gewgaws 
to  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis,  and  the 
men  their  dice,  cards,  and  such  gear,  to 
the  amount  of  many  loads.  And  on 
October  29  Fra  Bernardino  collected  all 
these  devilish  things  on  the  piazza,  where 
he  erected  a  kind  of  wooden  castle  be- 
tween the  fountain  and  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace; and  in  this  he  put  all  the  said  arti- 
cles, and  set  fire  to  them  ;  and  the  fire 
was  so  great  that  none  durst  go  near; 
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and  in  the  fire  were  burned  things  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  so  great  was  the  haste 
of  men  and  women  to  escape  that  fire 
that  many  would  have  perished  but  for 
the  quick  aid  of  the  burghers."  To- 
gether with  this  onslaught  upon  vanities, 
Fra  Bernardino  connected  the  preaching 
of  peace  and  amity.  It  is  noticeable  that 
while  his  sermon  lasted  and  the  great  bell 
of  San  Lorenzo  went  on  tolling,  no  man 
could  be  taken  or  imprisoned  in  the  city 
of  Perugia.* 

The  same  city  was  the  scene  of  many 
similar  displays.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  it  remained  in  a  state  of  the  most 
miserable  internal  discord  owing  to  the 
feuds  of  its  noble  families.  Graziani  skives 
an  account  of  the  preaching  there  of  Fra 
Jacopo  della  Marca,  in  1445.  On  this 
occasion  a  temporary  truce  was  patched 
up  between  old  enemies,  a  witch  was 
burned  for  the  edification  of  the  burghers, 
the  people  were  reproved  for  their  ex- 
travagance in  dress,  and  two  peacemakers 
(paciert)  were  appointed  for  each  gate'. 
On  March  22,  after  undergoing  this  dis- 
cipline, the  whole  of  Perugia  seemed  to 
have  repented  of  its  sins  ;  but  the  first 
entry  for  April  15,  is  the  murder  of  one 
of  the  Ranieri  family  by  another  of  the 
same  house.  So  transitory  were  the 
effects  of  such  revivals.f  Another  entry 
in  Graziani's  Chronicle  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  He  describes  how,  in  1448,  Fra 
Roberto  da  Lecce  (like  San  Bernardino 
and  Fra  Jacopo  della  Marca,  a  Francis- 
can of  the  Order  of  Observance)  came  to 
preach  in  January.  He  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  ;  but  his  fame  was  so 
great  that  he  drew  about  15,000  persons 
into  the  piazza  to  listen  to  him.  The 
stone  pulpit,  we  may  say  in  passing,  is 
still  shown,  from  which  these  sermons 
were  delivered.  It  is  built  into  the  wall 
of  the  cathedral,  and  commands  the  whole 
square.  Roberto  da  Lecce  began  by  ex- 
hibiting a  crucifix,  which  moved  the  audi- 
ence to  tears  ;  and  the  weeping  and  cry- 
ing, ^^Jesu  misericordia  lasted  about 
half  an  hour.  Then  he  made  four  citi- 
zens be  chosen  for  each  gate  as  peace- 
makers." What  follows  in  Graziani  is 
an  account  of  a  theatrical  show,  exhibit- 
ed upon  ihe  steps  of  the  cathedral.  On 
Good  Friday  the  friar  assembled  all  the 
citizens,  and  preached ;  and  when  the 
moment  came  for  the  elevation  of  the 
crucifix,  "  there  issued  from  San  Lorenzo 

•  See  Vespasiano,  VHe  di  Uomini  lllustrij  pj). 
185-102-  Graziaui,  Archivio  Storicoy  vol.  xvi.  part  i. 
pp.  3»3»  314.  .  . 

t  See  Graziani,  pp.  565-568.  » 


Eliseo  di  Christoforo,  a  barber  of  the 
quarter  of  Sant  Angelo^  like  a  naked 
Christ  with  the  cross  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head, 
and  his  flesh  seemed  to  be  bruised  as 
when  Christ  was  scourged."  The  peo- 
ple were  immensely  moved  by  this  sight. 
They  groaned  and  cried  out,  Miser icor- 
dia/^^  and  many  monks  were  made  upon 
the  spot.  At  last,  on  April  7,  Fra  Rober- 
to took  his  leave  of  the  Perugians,  cry- 
ing as  he  went,  La  pace  sia  con  voi  ♦ 
We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  same  Fra 
Roberto  da  Lecce  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1482.  The  feuds  of  the  noble  families 
Della  Croce  and  Della  Valle  were  then 
raging  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  On  the 
night  April  3  they  fought  a  pitched  bat- 
tle in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  factions  of  Orsini  and  Colonna 
joining  in  the  fray.  Many  of  the  com- 
batants were  left  dead  before  the  palaces 
of  the  Vallensi ;  the  numbers  of  the 
wounded  were  variously  estimated  ;  and 
all  Rome  seemed  to  be  upon  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  Roberto  da  Lecce,  who  was 
drawing  large  congregations,  not  only  of 
the  common  folk,  but  also  of  the  Roman 
prelates,  to  his  sermons  at  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  interrupted  his  discourse 
upon  the  following  Friday,  and  held  be- 
fore the  people  the  image  of  their  cru- 
cified Saviour,  entreating  them  to  make 
peace.  As  he  pleaded  with  them,  he 
wept;  and  they  too  fell  to  weeping  — 
fierce  satellites  of  the  rival  factions  and 
worldly  prelates  lifting  up  their  voice  in 
concert  with  the  friar  who  had  touched 
their  hearts.f  Another  member  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  Observance  should 
be  mentioned  after  Fra  Roberto.  This 
was  Fra  Giovanni  da  Capistrano,  of 
whose  preaching  at  Brescia  in  1451  we 
have  received  a  minute  account.  He 
brought  with  him  a  great  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  eloquence,  and  for  the  mirac- 
ulous cures  which  he  had  wrought.  The 
rectors  of  the  city,  together  with  three 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  burgh- 
ers upon  horseback,  and  a  crowd  of 
well-born  ladies  on  foot,  went  out  to  meet 
him  on  February  9.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  entertainment  of  himself 
and  one  hundred  followers,  at  public 
cost.  Next  morning,  three  hours  before 
dawn,  there  were  already  assembled  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  people  on  the 
piazza,  waiting  for  the  preacher.  "  Think, 
therefore,"  says  the  Chronicle,  "  how 

•  Graziani,  pp.  597-601. 

t  See  "Jacobus  Volatcrranus."  Muratcnri,  xxiiL 
pp.  126,  16^  167. 
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many  there  must  have  been  in  the  day- 
time !  and  mark  this,  that  they  came  less 
to  hear  his  sermon  than  to  see  him." 
As  he  made  his  way  through  the  throng, 
his  frock  was  almost  torn  to  pieces  on 
his  back,  everybody  struggling  to  get  a 
fragment.* 

It  did  not  always  need  the  interposition 
of  a  friar  to  arouse  a  strong  religious 
panic  in  Italian  cities.  After  an  unusual- 
ly fierce  bout  of  discord  the  burghers 
themselves  would  often  attempt  to  give 
the  sanction  of  solemn  riles  and  vows 
before  the  altar  to  their  temporary  truces. 
Siena,  which  was  always  more  disturbed 
by  civil  strife  than  any  of  her  neighbours, 
o£fered  a  notable  example  of  this  custom 
in  the  year  1494.  The  factions  of  the 
Monti  de'  Nove  and  del  Popolo  had  been 
raging ;  the  city  was  full  of  feud  and  sus- 
picion, and  all  Italy  was  agitated  by  the 
French  invasion.  It  seemed  good,  there- 
fore, to  the  heads  of  the  chief  parties 
that  an  oath  of  peace  should  be  taken  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  burghers.  Allegret- 
ti's  account  of  the  ceremony,  which  took 
place  at  dead  of  night  in  the  beautiful 
cathedral  of  Siena,  is  worthy  to  be  trans- 
lated. "  The  conditions  of  the  peace 
were  then  read,  which  took  up  eight 
pages,  together  with  an  oath  of  the  most 
horrible  sort,  full  of  maledictions,  impre- 
cations, excommunications,  invocations 
of  evil,  renunciation  of  benefits  temporal 
and  spiritual,  confiscation  of  goods,  vows, 
and  so  many  other  woes  that  to  hear  it 
was  terror  ;  et  etiam  that  inariiculo  mor- 
its  no  sacrament  should  accrue  to  the 
salvation,  but  rather  to  the  damnation  of 
those  who  might  break  the  said  condi- 
tions ;  in  so  much  that  I,  Allegretto  di 
Nanni  Allegretti,  being  present,  believe 
that  never  was  made  or  heard  a  more 
awful  and  horrible  oath.  Then  the  nota- 
ries of  the  Nove  and  the  Popolo,  on 
either  side  of  the  altar,  wrote  down  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens,  who  swore  upon 
the  crucifix,  for  on  each  side  there  was 
one,  and  every  couple  of  the  one  and  the 
other  faction  kissed ;  and  the  bells 
clashed,  and  Te  Deum  laudatnus  was 
sung  with  the  organs  and  the  choir  while 
the  oath  was  being  taken.  All  this  hap- 
pened between  one  and  two  hours  of  the 
night,  with  inany  torches  lighted.  Now 
may  God  will  that  this  be  peace  indeed, 
and  tranquillity  for  all  citizens,  whereof  I 
doubt."  t  The  doubt  of  Allegretti  was 
but  too  reasonable.   Siena  profited  lit- 

•  Sec  **  Istori  a  Bresciana.'*   Muratori,  xzi.  S65. 
t  Se«  Muntlori,  voL  xxiiL  p.  839. 


tie  by  these  dreadful  oaths  and  terrify- 
ing functions.  Two  years  later  on,  the 
samt  chronicler  tells  how  it  was  believed 
that  blood  had  rained  outside  the  Porta 
a  Laterino,  and  that  various  visions  of 
saints  and  spectres  had  appeared  to  holy 
persons,  proclaiming  changes  ia  the 
state,  and  commanding  a  public  demon- 
stration of  repentance.  Each  parish  or- 
ganized a  procession,  and  all  in  tarn 
marched,  some  by  day  and  some  by  night, 
singing  litanies  and  beating  and  scourging 
themselves,  to  the  cathedral,  where  they 
dedicated  candles}  and  "one  ransomed 
prisoners,  for  an  offering,  and  another 
dowered  a  girl  in  marriage."  In  Bologna 
in  1457  a  similar  revival  took  place  on  the 
occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague. 
"Flagellants  went  round  the  city,  and 
when  they  came  to  a  cross  they  all  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  :  *  Misertcordia  /  miseri- 
cordia  P  For  eight  days  there  was  a  strict 
fast;  the  butchers  shut  their  shops."  Fer- 
rara  exhibited  a  like  devotion  in  1496,  on 
even  a  larger  scale.  About  this  time  the 
entire  Italian  nation  was  panic-stricken  by 
the  passage  of  Charles  Vill.,  and  by  the 
changes  in  states  and  kingdoms  which 
Savonarola  had  predicted.  The  Ferra- 
rese,  to  quote  the  language  of  their  chron- 
icler, expected  that "  in  this  year,  through- 
out Italy,  would  be  the  greatest  famine, 
war,  and  want  that  had  ever  been  since 
the  world  began."  Therefore  they  fasted, 
and  "the  Duke  of  Ferrara fasted  together 
with  the  whole  of  his  court."  At  the 
same  time  a  proclamation  was  made 
against  swearing,  games  of  hazard,  and 
unlawful  trades  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that 
the  Jews  should  resume  their  obnoxious 
yellow  gaberdine  with  the  O  upon  their 
breasts.  In  1500  these  edicts  were  re- 
peated. The  condition  of  Italy  had 
grown  worse  and  worse  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  besiege  the  saints  with  still  more  ener- 
getic demonstrations.  Therefore  *'  the 
Duke  Ercole  da  Este,  for  good  reasons 
to  him  known,  and  because  it  is  altuays 
well  to  be  on  good  terms  with  God^  or- 
dained that  processions  should  be  made 
every  third  day  in  Ferrara,  with  the  whole 
clergy,  and  about  four  thousand  children 
or  more  from  twelve  years  of  a«xe  upwards, 
dressed  in  white,  and  each  holding  a  ban- 
ner with  a  painted  Jesus.  His  lordship, 
and  his  sons  and  brothers,  followed  this 
procession,  namely,  the  duke  on  horse- 
back, because  he  could  not  then  walk, 
and  all  the  rest  on  foot,  behind  the  bish- 
op." A  certain  amount  of  irony  trans- 
pires in  this  quotation,  which  would 
make  one  fancy  that  the  chronicler  sus- 
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pected  the  duke  of  ulterior,  and  perhaps 
political  motives.*  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  contagion  of  such  devotion 
spread  froni  city  to  city  ;  on  one  occasion, 
in  1399,  it  travelled  from  Piedmont 
through  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  epidemic 
of  flagellants,  of  which  Giovanni  Villani 
speaks  in  i3io(lib.  viii.  cap.  121),  began 
also  in  Piedmont,  and  spread  along  the 
Genoese  Riviera.  The  Florentine  author- 
ities refused  entrance  to  these  fanatics 
into  their  territory.  In  1334  Villani  men- 
tions another  outburst  of  the  same  devo- 
tion (lib.  xi.  cap.  23),  which  was  excited 
by  the  preaching  of  Fra  Venturino  da 
Bergamo.  The  penitents  on  this  occa- 
sion wore  for  badge  a  dove  with  the 
olive-branch.  They  stayed  fifteen  days 
in  Florence,  scourging  themselves  before 
the  altars  of  the  Dominican  churches, 
and  feasting,  five  hundred  at  a  time,  in 
the  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Novella.  Corio,  in 
the  "  Storia  di  Milano'^  (p.  281),  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  these  "  white  peni- 
tents," as  they  were  called  in  the  year 
1399.  **  Multitudes  of  men,  women,  girls,* 
boys,  small  and  great,  townspeople  and 
countryfolk,  nobles  and  burghers,  laity 
and  clergy,  with  bare  feet  and  dressed  in 
white  sheets  from  head  to  foot,"  visited 
the  towns  and  villages  of  every  district 
in  succession.  **  On  their  journey,  when 
they  came  to  a  cross-road  or  to  crosses, 
they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
cvyxng^  Misericordia  three  times;  then 
they  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Ave  Mary.  On  their  entrance  into  a  city, 
they  walked  singing  Stabat  mater  dolo- 
rosa and  other  litanies  and  prayers.  The 
population  of  the  places  to  which  they 
came  were  divided  ;  for  some  went  forth 
and  told  those  who  stayed  that  they 
should  assume  the  same  habit,  so  that  at 
one  time  there  were  as  many  as  ten  thou- 
sand, and  at  another  as  many  as  fifteen 
•thousand  of  them."  After  admitting 
that  the  fruit  of  this  devotion  was  in 
inan3(  cases  penitence,  and  amity,  and 
almsgiving,  Corio  goes  on  to  observe  : 
**  However,  men  returned  to  a  worse  life 
than  ever  after  it  was  over."  It  is  notice- 
able that  Italy  was  devastated  in  1400  by 
a  horrible  plague  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  the  crowding  of  so 
many  penitents  together  on  the  highways 
and  'in  the  cities  led  to  this  result. 

During  the  anarchy  of  Italy  between 
1494  (the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VIII.}  and  1527  (the  date  of  the  sack  of 
Rome)  the  voice  of  preaching  friars  and 

•  **Diario  Fcrraresc**   Muratori,  xxiv.  pp.  17-386. 


hermits  was  often  raised,  and  the  effect 
was  always  to  drive  the  people  to  a  frenzy 
of  revival'istic  piety.  Milan  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  military  operations  of  the 
French,  the  Swiss,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Germans.  No  city  suffered  more 
!  cruelly,  and  in  none  were  fanatical  proph- 
ets received  with  greater  superstition. 
In  1516  there  appeared  in  Milan  "  a  lay- 
man, large  of  stature,  gaunt,  and  beyond 
measure  wild,  without  shoes,  without 
shirt,  bareheaded,  with  bristly  hair  and 
beard,  and  so  thin  that  he  seemed  an- 
other Julian  the  hermit."  He  lived  on 
water  and  millet-seed,  slept  on  the  bare 
earth,  refused  alms  of  all  sorts,  and 
preached  with  wonderful  authority.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  archbishop 
and  chapter,  he  chose  the  Duonio  for  his 
theatre ;  and  there  he  denounced  the 
vices  of  the  priests  and  monks  to  vast 
congregations  of  eager  listeners.  In  a 
word,  he  engaged  in  open  warfare  with 
the  clergy  on  their  own  ground.  But 
they  of  course  proved  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  was  driven  out  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  native  of  Siena,  aged  30.*  We 
may  compare  with  this  picturesque  ap- 
parition of  Jeronimo  in  Milan  what 
Varchi  says  about  the  prophets  who 
haunted  Rome  like  birds  of  evil  omen  in 
the  first  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Clem- 
ent VII.  "  Not  only  friars  from  the  pul- 
pit, but  hermits  on  the  piazza,  went  about 
preaching.and  predicting  the  ruin  of  Italy 
and  the  end  of  the  world  with  wild  cries 
and  threats."  t  In  1523  Milan  beheld 
the  spectacle  of  a  parody  of  the  old 
preachers.  There  appeared  a  certain 
Frate  di  San  Marco,  whom  the  people 
held  for  a  saint,  and  who  "encouraged 
the  Milanese  against  the  French,  saying 
it  was  a  merit  with  Jesus  Christ  to  slay 
those  Frenchmen,  and  that  they  were 
pigs."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  feeble 
and  ignorant  fellow,  whose  head  had 
been  turned  by  the  examples  of  Bussobro 
and  Savonarola-t  Again,  in  1529,  we  find 
a  certain  monk,  Tommaso,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  stirring  up  a  great  com- 
motion of  piety  in  Milan.  The  city  had 
been  brought  to  the  very  lowest  state  of 
misery  by  the  Spanish  occupation  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  this  friar  was  himself  a 
Spaniard.  In  order  to  propitiate  offend- 
ed deities,  he  organized  a  procession  on 
a  great  scale.  Seven  hundred  women, 
five  hundred  men,  and  twenty-five  hun- 

•  See  "Prato"  and  "Burigowo,"  Arch,  Stor,  voL 
iii-  PP-  357.  431. 

t  Storia  Fiorentina^  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
X  Arch,  Stor,  vol.  iiL  p.  443. 
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dred  children,  assembled  in  the  cathe- 
dral. The  children  were  dressed  in 
white,  the  men  and  women  in  sackcloth, 
and  all  were  barefooted.  They  prome- 
naded the  streets  of  Milan,  incessantly 
shouting  ''^  Misericordia  and  besieged 
the  Duorao  with  the  same  dismal  cry, 
the  bishop  and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Milan  taking  part  in  the  devotion.* 
These  gusts  of  penitential  piety  were 
matters  of  real  national  importance. 
Writers  imbued  with  the  classic  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance  thought  them  worthy  of 
a  place  in  their  philosophical  histories. 
Thus  we  find  Pitti,  in  the  Storia  Flo- 
rentina^^  (Arch.  Stor.  vol.  i.  p.  112),  de- 
scribing what  happened  at  Florence  in 
1514 :  — "  There  appeared  in  Santa  Croce 
a  Frate  Francesco  da  Montepulciano, 
very  young,  who  rebuked  vice  with  sever- 
ity, and  affirmed  that  God  had  willed  to 
scourge  Italy,  especially  Florence  and 
Rome,  in  sermons  so  terrible  that  the 
audience  kept  crying  with  floods  of  tears, 
*  Misericordia  / '  The  whole  people  was 
struck  dumb  with  horror,  for  those  who 
could  not  hear  the  friar  by  reason  of  the 
crowd,  listened  with  no  less  fear  to  the 
reports  of  others.  At  last  he  preached  a 
sermon  so  awful  that  the  congregation 
stood  like  men  who  had  lost  their  senses ; 
for  he  promised  to  reveal  upon  the  third 
day  how  and  from  what  source  he  had 
received  this  prophecy.  However,  when 
he  left  the  pulpit,  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted, he  was  seized  with  an  illness  of 
the  lungs,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
life."  Pitti  goes  on  to  relate  the  frenzy 
of  revivalism  excited  by  this  pionk's 
preaching,  which  roused  all  the  old  mem- 
ories of  Savonarola  in  Florence.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  bishop  to  put 
down  the  devotion  by  special  edicts, 
while  the  Medici  endeavoured  to  distract 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  tournaments 
and  public  shows. 

Enough  has  now  been  quoted  from  va- 
rious original  sources  to  illustrate  the 
feverish  recurrences  of  superstitious 
panics  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance.  The  biography  of 
Savonarola  has  been  purposely  omitted. 
It  will,  however,  be  observed,  from  what 
has  been  said  about  John  of  Vicenza, 
Jacopo  del  Bussolaro,  San  Bernardino, 
Roberto  da  Lecce,  Giovanni  della  Marca, 
and  Fra  Capistrano,  that  Savonarola  was 
by  no  means  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
in  Italian  history.  Combining  the  meth- 
ods and  the  aims  of  all  these  men,  and 

*  Barigozzo,  pp.  485-489* 


remaining  within  the  sphere  of  their  con- 
ceptions, he  impressed  a  rdU^  which  had 
been  often  played  in  the  chief  Italtaa 
towns,  with  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  ge- 
nius. It  \yas  a  source  of  weakness  to 
him  in  his  combat  with  Alexander  VI., 
that  he  could  not  rise  above  the  monas- 
tic ideal  of  the  prophet,  which  prevailed 
in  Italy,  or  grasp  one  of  those  regener- 
ative conceptions  which  formed  the  mo- 
tive force  of  the  Reformation.  The  in- 
herent defects  of  all  Italian  revivals, 
spasmodic  in  their  paroxysms,  vehement 
while  they  lasted,  but  transient  in  their 
effects,  are  exhibited  upon  a  tragic  scale 
by  Savonarola.  What  strikes  us,  after 
studying  the  records  of  these  movements 
in  Italy,  is  chiefly  their  want  of  true  men- 
tal energy.  The  momentary  effect  pro- 
duced in  great  cities  like  Florence,  Milan, 
Verona,  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  Perugia,  is 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  slight  in- 
tellectual power  exerted  by  the  prophet 
in  each  case.  He  has  nothing  really  new 
or  life-giving  to  communicate.  He 
preaches  indeed  the  duty  of  repentance 
and  charity,  institutes  a  reform  of  glaring 
moral  abuses,  and  works  as  forcibly  as 
he  can  upon  the  imagination  of  his  audi- 
ence. But  he  sets  no  current  of  fresh 
thought  in  motion.  Therefore,  when  his 
personal  influence  was  once  forgotten,  he 
left  no  mark  upon  the  nation  he  so  deep- 
ly agitated.  We  can  o.nly  wonder  that,  in 
many  cases,  he  obtained  so  complete  an 
ascendancy  in  the  political  world.  All 
this  is  as  true  of  Savonarola  as  it  is  of 
San  Bernardino.  It  is  this  which  re- 
moves him  so  immeasurably  from  Huss, 
from  Wesley,  and  from  Luther.  • 

J.  A.  S. 


From  Blackwood's  M; 
ALICE  LORRAINE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 
CHAPTER  LVL 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine  was  almost  as 
free  from  superstition  as  need  be.  To 
be  wholly  quit  of  that  romantic  element, 
is  a  disadvantage  still ;  and  excepts  a 
neighbour  even  now  from  the  general 
neighbourly  sympathy.  Threescore  years 
a'TO,  of  course,  that  prejudice  was  three- 
fold. 

The  swing  of  British  judgment  mainly 
takes  magnetic  repulse  from  whatever 
the  French  are  rushing  after.  When 
they  are  republican,  all  of  us  rally  for 
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throne  and  constitution.  When  they 
have  a  parliament,  we  want  none.  When 
they  are  pressed  under  empire,  we  are 
apt  to  be  glad  that  it  serves  them  right. 
We  know  them  to  be  brave  and  good, 
lovers  of  honour,  and  sensitive ;  but  we 
cannot  get  over  the  line  between  us  and 
them  —  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  per- 
haps. 

Whatever  might  be  said,  or  reasoned, 
for  or  against  the  whole  of  things,  Sir 
Roland  had  long  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
moderate  and  neutral.  He  liked  every- 
body to  speak  his  best  (according  to  self- 
opinion),  and  he  liked  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  them  all,  and  relapse  into  the 
wiser  ages.  He  claimed  his  own  power 
to  think  for  himself,  as  well  as  the  mere 
right  of  doing  so.  And  therefore  he  long 
had  been  "  heterodox  "  to  earnest,  right- 
minded  people. 

Never  the  more,  however,  could  he 
shake  himself  free  from  the  inborn  might 
of  hereditary  leanings.  The  traditions 
of  his  house  and  race  had  still  some 
power  over  him,  a  power  increased  by 
long  seclusion,  and  the  love  of  heartn 
and  home.  Therefore,  when  Trotman 
was  cut  o£E,  on  his  way  for  his  weekly 
paper,  by  a  great  black  gliding  flood,  and 
aghast  ran  up  the  Coombe  to  tell  it  — 
Sir  Roland,  while  he  smiled,  felt  strange 
misgivings  creeping  coldly. 

Alice,  a  sweet  and  noble  maiden,  on 
the  tender  verge  of  womanhood,  came  to 
her  father's  side,  and  led  him  to  his  fa- 
vourite book-room.  She  saw  that  he 
was  at  the  point  of  trembling  ;  although 
he  could  still  command  his  nerves,  unless 
he  began  to  think  of  them.  Dissembling 
ber  sense  of  all  this,  she  sat  by  the  fire, 
and  waited  for  him. 

"  My  darling,  we  have  had  a  very  hap- 
py time,"  he  began  at  last  to  say  to  her ; 
**you  and  I  for  many  years,  suiting  one 
another."  * 

"  To  be  sure  we  have,  father.  And  I 
mean  to  go  on  suiting  you  for  many  more 
years  yet." 

Her  father  saw  by  the  firelight  the  sad- 
ness in  her  eyes  ;  and  he  put  some  gaiety 
into  his  own,  or  tried. 

**  Lallie,  you  have  brighter  things  be- 
fore you  —  a  house  of  your  own,  and 
society,  and  the  grand  world,  and  great 
shining." 

"  Excellent  things,  no  doubt,  my  fa- 
ther ;  but  not  to  be  compared  with  you 
and  home.  Have  I  done  anything  to  vex 
you,  that  you  talk  like  this  to  me  F " 

^Let  me  see.    Come  here  and  show 


me.  There  are  few  things  I  enjoy  so 
much  as  being  vexed  by  you." 

"There,  papa,  you  are  in  a  hurry  to 
have  your  usual  laugh  at  me.  You  shall 
have  no  material  now.  '  I  knows  what  is 
right,  and  I  means  to  do  it,'  —  as  the 
man  said  to  me  at  the  turnpike-gate, 
when  he  made  mo  pay  twice  over.  Con- 
sider yourself,  my  darling  father,  saddled 
for  all  )'our  life  with  me." 

Sir  Roland  loved  his  daughter's  quick 
bright  turns  of  love,  and  loving  passion, 
when  her  heart  was  really  moved.  A 
thousand  complex  moods  and  longings 
played  around  or  pierced  her  then ;  yet 
all  controlled,  or  at  least  concealed,  by 
an  English  lady's  quietude.  Alice  was 
so  like  himself,  that  he  always  knew 
what  she  would  think ;  and  he  tried  his 
best  to  follow  the  zigzag  flash  of  fem- 
inine feeling. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said  at  last; 
"something  has  been  too  much  for  you. 
Perhaps  that  foolish  fellow's  story  of  this 
mysterious  water.  A  gross  exaggeration, 
doubtless.  The  finny  tribe  sticking  fast 
b^  the  gills  in  the  nest  of  the  wood- 
pigeon.  Marry  come  up !  Let  us  see 
these  wonders.  The  moon  is  at  the  full 
to-night ;  and  I  hear  no  rain  on  the  win- 
dows now.  Go  and  fetch  my  crabstick, 
darling." 

"  Oh,  may  I  come  with  you,  papa  ? 
Do  say  yes.  I  shall  lie  awake  all  night, 
unless  I  go.  The  moon  is  sure  to  clear 
the  storm  o£E ;  and  I  will  wrap  up  so 
thoroughly." 

"  But  you  cannot  wrap  up  your  feet, 
dear  child  ;  and  the  roads  are  continually 
flooded  now." 

"  Not  on  the  chalk,  papa ;  never  on 
the  chalk,  except  in  the  very  hollow 
places.  Besides,  I  will  put  on  my  new 
French  clogs.  They  can't  be  much  less 
than  six  inches  thick.  I  shall  stand 
among  the  deluge  high  enough  for  the 
fish  to  build  their  nests  on  me." 

"Daughter  of  folly,  and  no  child  of 
mine,  go  and  put  your  clogs  on.  We  will 
go  out  at  the  eastern  door,  to  arouse  no 
curiosity." 

As  the  master  and  his  daughter  passed 
beneath  the  astrologer's  tower,  and  left 
the  house  by  his  private  entrance,  they 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  good  old 
prince,  and  his  kind  anxiety  about  them. 
To  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  the  wise 
Agasicles  had  never  heard  of  the  Woe- 
burn  ;  or  perhaps  his  mind  had  been  so 
much  engrossed  with  the  comet  that  he 
took  no  heed  of  it.   And  even  in  his 
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time,  this  strange  river  was  legendary  as 
the  Hydaspes. 

After  the  heavy  and  tempestuous  rain, 
the  night  was  fair,  as  it  generally  is,  even 
in  the  worst  of  weather,  when  the  full 
moon  rises.  The  long-chined  hill,  with 
its  level  outline  stretching  towards  the 
south  of  east,  afforded  play  for  the  glan- 
cing light  of  a  watery  and  laborious  moon. 
Long  shadows,  laid  in  dusky  bars,  or  cast 
in  heavy  masses  where  the  hollow  land 
prevailed  for  them,  and  misty  columns 
hovering  and  harbouring  over  tree-clumps, 
and  gleams  of  quiet  light  pursuing  ave- 
nues of  opening  —  all  of  these,  at  every 
step  of  deep  descent,  appeared  to  flicker 
like  a  great  flag  waving. 

**  What  a  very  lovely  night  1  How 
beautifully  the  clouds  lie  ! "  cried  Alice, 
being  apt  to  kindle  rashly  into  poetry: 
"they  softly  put  themselves  in  rows,  and 
then  they  float  towards  the  moon,  and 
catch  the  silver  of  her  smile  —  oh  why  do 
they  do  that,  papa  ?  " 

**  Because  the  wind  is  west,  my  dear. 
Take  care  ;  you  are  on  a  great  flint,  I 
fear.  You  are  always  cutting  your  boots 
out." 

*'No,  papa,  no.  I  have  got  you  this 
time.  That  shows  how  much  you  attend 
to  me.  I  have  got  my  great  French  clogs 
on." 

"Then  how  very  unsafe  to  be  looking 
at  the  moon  I  Lean  on  me  steadily,  if 
you  must  do  that.  The  hill  is  slippery 
with  slime  on  the  chalk.  You  will  skate 
away  to  the  bottom,  and  leave  me  mourn- 
ing." 

*'0h,  how  I  should  love  to  skate,  if 
ladies  ever  could  do  such  a  thing  I  I 
can  slide  very  nicely,  as  you  know,  papa. 
Don't  you  think,  after  all  this  rain,  we 
are  sure  to  have  a  nice  cold  winter  ?  " 

"  Who  can  tell,  Lallie  ?  I  only  hope 
not.  You  children,  with  your  quick  cir- 
culation, active  limbs,  and  vigorous  lungs, 
are  always  longing  for  frost  and  snow. 
But  when  they  come,  you  get  tired  of 
them,  within  a  week  at  the  utmost.  But 
in  your  selfish  spring  of  life,  you  forget 
all  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  old,  or 
even  young  folk  who  are  poor,  and  the 
children  starving  everywhere.  And  the 
price  of  all  food  is  now  most  alarming." 

"  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  harm,"  said 
Alice;  "one  cannot  always  think  of 
everything.  Papa,  do  you  know  that  you 
have  lately  taken  to  be  very  hard  upon 
me  ? " 

"Well  now,  everybody  says  that  of 
me,"  Sir  Roland  answered,  thoughtfully  ; 
"  I  scarcely  dreamed  that  my  fault  was 


that.  But  out.  of  many  mouths  I  am 
convicted.  Struan  Hales  says  it ;  and 
so  does  my  mother.  Hilary  seemed  to 
imply  it  also,  at  the  time  when  he  last 
was  heard  pf.  Mine  own  household, 
Trotman,  Mrs.  Pipkins,  and  that  charita- 
ble Mrs.  Merryjack,  have  combined  to 
take  the  same  view  of  me.  There  must 
be  truth  in  it.  I  cannot  make  head 
against  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  And 
now  Alice  joins  them.  What  more  do  I 
want  ?  I  must  revise  my  opinion  of  my- 
self, and  confess  that  I  am  a  hard-hearted 
man." 

This  question  Sir  Roland  debated  with 
himself,  in  a  manner  which  had  long  been 
growing  upon  him,  in  the  gathering  love 
of  solitude.  Being  by  nature  a  man  with 
a  most  extraordinary  love  of  justice,  he 
found  it  hard  (as  such  rare  men  do)  to  be 
perfectly  sure  about  anythino^.  He  al- 
ways desired  to  look  at  a  subject  from 
every  imaginable  outside  view,  receuiojgr 
(like  a  lark  in  the  clouds)  from  ground- 
ling consideration,  yet  frankly  open  (like 
a  woodcock  roasting)  to  anything  good 
put  under  him.  Nobody  knew  him  ;  but 
he  did  his  best,  when  he  thought  of  that 
matter,  to  know  himself. 

Now,  his  daughter  allowed  him  to  fol- 
low out  his  meditation  quietly  ;  and  then 
she  said,  as  they  went  down  the  hill, 
warily  heeding  each  other's  steps  — 

"  Papa,  I  beg  you  particularly  to  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  your  own  opin- 
ion, or  any  other  opinion  in  the  world, 
except  perhaps,  a*t  least,  perhaps  " 

"  Perhaps  that  of  Alice." 

"Quite  so,  papa.  About  my  own  af- 
fairs my  opinion  is  of  no  value  ;  but 
about  yours,  and  the  family  in'generaJ,  it 
is  really  —  something." 

"  Wisest  of  our  race,  and  bravest,  you 
are  rushing  into  the  water,  darling  — 
stop ;  you  have  forgotten  what  we  came 
for.  We  came  to  see  the  Woeburn,  and 
here  it  is  1 " 

"Is  this  it?  And  yesterday  I  walked 
across  this  very  place  I  Oh,  what  a 
strange  black  river  ! " 

As  Alice  drew  suddenly  back  and 
shuddered.  Sir  Roland  Lorraine  threw 
his  left  arm  round  her,  without  a  word, 
and  looked  at  her.  The  light  of  the  full 
moon  fell  on  her  face,  through  a  cieft  of 
jagged  margins,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
I  branch  that  had  lost  its  leaves  lay  on  her 
breast,  and  darkened  it. 

"  Why,  Lallie,  you  seem  to  be  quite 
frightened,"  her  father  said,  after  wait- 
ing long;  "look  up  at  me,  and  tell  me, 
dear." 
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"  No,  I  am  not  at  all  frightened,  papa, 
but  perhaps  I  am  a  little  out  of  spirits." 

"Why?"  asked  Sir  Roland;  "you 
surely  do  not  pay  heed  to  old  rhymes 
and  silly  legends.  I  call  this  a  fine  and 
most  picturesque  water.  I  only  wish  it 
were  always  here." 

"  Oh,  papa,  don't  say  that,  I  implore 
you.  And  I  felt  you  shiver  wh^n  you 
saw  it  first.  You  know  what  it  means 
-for  our  family, —  loss  of  life  once,  loss  of 
property  twice,  and  the  third  time  the 
loss  of  honour, —  and  with  that,  of  course, 
our  extinction." 

"  You  little  goose,  none  can  lose  their 
honour  without  dishonourable  acts. 
Come,  Miss  Cassandra ;  of  the  present 
Lorraines— a  very  narrow  residue  — 
who  is  to  be  distinguished  thus  ?" 

"  Father,  you  know  so  much  more  than 
I  do;  but  I  thought  that  many  people 
were  disgraced,  without  having  ever  de- 
served it." 

*' Disgraced,  my  darling;  but  not  dis- 
honoured. What  could  disgrace  ever  be 
to  us?  —  a  thing  that  comes  and  goes, 
according  to  the  fickle  seasons  —  a  result 
of  the  petty  human  weather,  as  this  mel- 
ancholy water  is  of  the  larger  influence." 

"  Papa,  then  you  own  that  it  is  melan- 
choly. That  was  just  what  I  wanted  vou 
to  do.  You  always  take  things  so  differ- 
ently from  everybody  else,  that  I  began 
to  think  you  would  look  upon  this  as  a 
happy  outburst  of  a  desirable  watering- 
water." 

"  Well  done,  Lallie  I  The  command 
of  language  is  an  admirable  gift.  But 
the  want  of  it  leads  to  still  finer  issues. 
This  watering-water  seems  inclined  to  go 
on  for  a  long  time  watering." 

"Of  course,  it  must  go  flowing,  flow- 
ing, until  its  time  is  over." 

"  Lallie,  you  have,  among  many  other 
gifts,  a  decided  turn  for  epigram.  You 
scarcely  could  have  described  more 
tersely  the  tendencies  of  water.  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  stream  will  go  on  flow- 
ing and  flowing,  until  it  quite  stops." 

"  Papa,  you  are  a  great  deal  too  bad. 
You  must  perceive  that  you  are  so,  even 
by  the  moonlight.  I  say  the  most  sensi- 
ble things  ever  thouglit  of,  and  out  of 
ihcm  you  make  nonsense.  Now  let  me 
have  my  turn.  So  please  you,  have  you 
thought  of  bridges  ?  How  is  our  butcher 
to  come,  or  our  miller,  our  letters,  or 
even  our  worthy  beggars  ?  We  are  shut 
off  in.  front.  Without  buildin;^  a  boat, 
can  I  ever  hear  even  Uncle  Struan 
preach  ?  Hark  !  I  hear  something  like 
him." 


"  You  frivolous  Lallie  !  you  are  too  bad. 
I  cannot  permit  such  views  of  things.*' 

"Of  course,  papa,  I  never  meant  it. 
Only  please  to  listen." 

The  dark  and  deep  stream,  which  now 
had  grown  to  a  width  of  some  twelve 
yards  perhaps,  was  gliding  swiftly,  but 
without  a  murmur,  towards  the  broad 
and  watery  moon.  On  the  right-hand 
side,  steep  scars  of  chalk,  shedding 
gleams  of  white  rays,  made  the  hollow 
places  darker;  while  on  the  other  side, 
furzy  lummocks,  patches  of  briar,  and 
tufted  fallows  spread  the  many-pointed 
light  among  their  shadows  justly. 

"  Please  to  listen,"  again  said  Alice, 
shrinking  from  her  father,  lest  she  might 
be  felt  to  tremble.  "What  a  plaintive, 
thrilling  sound  !  It  must  be  a  good  ban- 
shee, I  am  sure  ;  a  banshee  that  knows 
how  good  we  are,  and  protests  against 
our  extinction.  There  it  is  again  —  and 
there  seems  to  be  another  wail  inside 
of  it." 

"  A  Chinese  puzzle  of  noises,  Lallie, 
and  none  of  them  very  musical.  Your 
ears  are  keener  than  mine,  of  course  ; 
but,  being  extinct  of  romance,  I  should 
say  that  1  heard  a  donkey  braying." 

"  Papa,  now  I  papa,  if  it  comes  to  that 
—  and  I  said  it  was  like  Uncle  Struan's 
voice  1  But  I  beg  his  pardon,  quite 
down  on  my  knees,  if  you  think  that  it 
can  be  a  donkey." 

"  I  am  saved  all  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing about  it.  There  he  is  looking  hard 
at  us  I " 

"  Oh  no,  papa,  he  is  not  looking  hard  at 
us.  He  is  looking  most  softly  and  sadly. 
What  a  darling  donkey,  and  his  nose  is 
like  a  snowdrop  I  " 

Clearly  in  the  moonlis:ht  shone,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Woeburn,  the  nose 
of  Jack  the  donkey.  His  wai lings  had 
been  coming  long,  and  his  supplications 
rising;  he  was  cut  off  from  his  home, 
and  fodder,  and  wholly  beloved  Bonny. 
And  the  wail  inside  a  wail  —  as  Alice 
had  described  it  —  was  the  sound  of  the 
poor  boy's  woe,  responsive  to  the  forlorn 
appeal  of  Jack.  On  the  brink  of  the 
cruel  dividing  water  they  must  have  been 
for  a  long  time  striding  up  and  down 
over  against  each  other,  stretching  fond 
noses  vainly  forward,  and  outvying  one 
another  in  the  luxury  of  poetic  woe. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  papa,"  whispered 
Alice.  "  The  boy  cannot  see  us  here 
behind  this  bush,  and  we  can  see  him 
beautifully  in  the  moonlight.  I  want  to 
know  what  he  will  do,  so  inuch." 

"  I  don't  see  what  he  can  do  except 
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howl,"  Sir  Roland  answered  quietly ; 
"and  certainly  he  seems  to  possess  re- 
markable powers,  in  that  way." 

"  Bo-hoo,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo  I "  wept  Bon- 
ny in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  ;  and 
"eke-haw,  eke-haw,"  from  a  nose  of 
copious  pathos,  formed  the  elegiac  re- 
frain. Then  havino;  exhausted  the  well 
of  weeping,  the  boy  became  fitter  for  rea- 
soning. He  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  scar- 
let sleeves,  and  stretched  forth  his  arms 
reproachfully. 

"  Oh  Jack,  Jack,  Jack,  whatever  have  I 
done  to  you  ?  All  the  crumb  of  the  loaf 
you  had,  and  the  half  of  the  very  last 
orchard  I  run,  and  the  prime  of  old 
Nanny's  short-horns,  and  if  you  wasn't 
pleased,  you  might  a'  said  so  all  the 
morning,  Jack.  There's  none  in  all  the 
world  as  knoweth  what  you  and  I  be,  but 
one  another.  And  there's  none  as  careth 
for  either  on  us,  only  you  and  me,  Jack. 
Don't  'ee,  Jack,  don't  'ee  go  and  run 
away.  If  'ee  do,  I'll  give  the  thieves  all 
as  we've  collected,  and  the  folks  as  calls 
us  two  waggabones." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Sir  Roland  Lor- 
raine, suddenly  parting  the  bush  between 
them,  in  fear  of  another  sad  boo-hoo  — 
for  Bonny  had  stirred  his  own  depths, 
so  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  start  again 
—  "my  poor  boy,  you  seem  to  be  very 
unhappy  about  your  donkey." 

Bonny  made  answer  to  never  a  word. 
This  woe  belonged  only  to  Jack  and  him- 
self. They  could  never  think  of  being 
meddled  with. 

"Bonny,"  said  Alice,  in  her  soft  sweet 
voice,  and  kindly  touching  him,  as  he 
turned  away  \  **  do  you  wish  to  know  how  i 
to  recover  your  Jack  ?   Would  you  go  a 
long  way  to  get  him  back  again  ?" 

"  To  the  outermost  end  of  the  world, 
miss,  if  the  whole  of  the  way  wor  fuzz- 
bush.  Miles  and  miles  us  have  gone 
a'ready." 

"  You  need  not  go  quite  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Instead  of  going  up  and 
down  these  banks,  keep  steadily  up  the 
water.  In  about  a  mile  you  will  come  to 
its  head,  if  what  I  have  heard  of  it  is 
true ;  then  keep  well  above  it,  and  round 
the  hill,  and  you  will  meet  the  white- 
nosed  donkey." 

"  Hee-haw  ! "  said  Jack,  from  the  op- 
posite bank,  not  without  a  whisk  of  tail. 
Then  the  boy,  without  a  word  of  thanks, 
by  reason  of  incredulity,  whistled  a  quick 
reply,  and  set  off  to  test  this  douotful 
theory. 

"Observe  now  the  bliss  of  possessing 
a  donkey,"  Sir  Roland  began  to  medi- 


tate ;  "  I  am  not  at  all  skilful  in  asses 
whether  golden,  or  leaden,  or  wooden,  or 
even  as  described  by  (Elian.  But  the  con- 
tempt to  which  they  were  born,  proves  to 
my  mind  that  they  do  not  deserve  it ;  or 
otherwise  how  would  they  get  it  ?  My 
sentence  is  clumsy.  My  idea — if  there 
be  one  —  has  not  managed  to  express 
itself.  I  hear  the  white-nosed  donkey  in 
the  distance  braying  at  me,  with  an  over- 
powering echo  or  contempt.  I  am  unequal 
to  this  contest.  Let  me  withdraw  to  my 
book-room." 

"  Indeed,  papa,  you  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort  You  are  always  withdrawing  to 
your  book-room  ;  and  even  I  must  not 
come  in ;  and  what  good  ever  comes  of 
it  ?  You  must,  if  you  please,  make  up 
your  mind  to  meet  things  very  difiEer- 
ently.  And  only  think  how  long  it  is 
since  we  have  heard  of  poor  Hilary! 
There  are  troubles  coming,  overwhelm- 
ing troubles,  on  all  with  the  name  or 
the  love  of  Lorraine,  as  sure  as  I  stand, 
my  dear  father,  before  you." 

"  Then  I  pray  you  to  stand  behind  me, 
Alice.  What  an  impulsive  child  it  is  ! 
And  the  moonlight,  my  darling,  has  had 
some  effect,  as  it  always  has,  wonder- 
fully on  such  girls.  You  have  worked 
yourself  up,  Lai  lie  ;  I  can  see  it.  Aly  pet, 
I  must  watch  you  carefully." 

"  What  a  mistake  you  make,  papa  !  I 
never  do  anything  of  the  sort.  You  seem 
to  regard  me  as  anybody's  child,  to  be 
reasoned  with,  out  of  a  window.  I  may  be 
supposed  to  say  foolish  things,  and  to 
imagine  all  sorts  of  nonsense ;  and,  of 
course,  I  cannot  reason,  because  it  is  not 
born  with  us.  And  then,  when  I  try,  I 
have  no  chance  whatever;  though  per- 
fect justice  is  my  aim  ;  and  who  comes 
lingering  after  me  ?  " 

"  Your  excellent  father,"  Sir  Roland 
answered,  kissing  away  his  child's  excite- 
ment. "  Your  loving  father  does  all  this, 
my  pet,  and  brings  you  quite  home  to 
stern  reason.  And  now  he  will  take  3-ou 
home  to  your  home.  You  have  caught 
the  sad  spirit  of  the  donkey,  petling  ;  you 
long  to  go  up  and  down  this  water,  with 
some  one  to  bewail  you  on  the  other 
side." 

"  Yes,  papa,  so  I  do.  You  are  so  clever  ! 
But  I  think  I  should  go  down  and  up, 
papa  ;  if  the  quadruped  you  are  thinking 
of  went  up  and  down." 

"  Now  Lallie  ! "  he  said  ;  and  he  said  no 
more.  For  he  knew  that  she  hinted  at 
Stephen  Chapman,  and  wanted  to  fight 
her  own  battle  against  him,  now  that  she 
was  in  the  humour.   The  father  was  ready 
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to  put  off  the  conflict  —  as  all  good  fathers 
inust  he  —  and  he  led  his  dear  child  up 
the  hill,  or  let  her  lead  him,  peacefully. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

Three  days  of  cloora  and  storm  ensued 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  water;  wjiile 
the  old  house  at  the  head  of  the  Coombe 
in  happy  ignorance  looked  down  upon  its 
hereditary  foe.  But  dark  forebodings 
and  fine  old  stories  agitated  the  loyal 
hearts  of  the  domestics  of  the  upper  con- 
clave,—  that  ancient  butler  Onesimus 
Binns,  Mrs.  Pipkins,  and  Mrs.  Merry- 
Jack.  With  such  uneasy  feelings  preva- 
lent in  the  higher  circle,  nothing  short  of 
terror,  or  even  panic,  could  be  expected 
among  the  inferior  dignitaries,  now 
headed  by  John  Trotman.  This  young 
man  had  long  shown  himself  so  ambitious 
and  aggressive,  even  "cockroaching,"  as 
Mrs.  Merryjack  said,  "  on  the  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  his  betters,"  that  the  latter 
had  really  but  one  course  left  —  to  with- 
draw to  their  upper  room,  and  exclude 
"all  as  didn't  know  how  to  behave  their- 
selves." 

Of  these  unhappily  there  were  too 
many ;  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves more  freely  after  their  degrada- 
tion. For  Trotman  (though  rapid  of  tem- 
per, perhaps,  and  given  to  prompt  move- 
ments of  the  foot)  was  not  at  all  bad 
(when  allowed  his  own  way),  and  never 
kicked  anybody  who  offered  to  be  kicked. 
So  with  his  dictatorship  firmly  established 
in  the  lesser  lower  regions,  he  became 
the  most  affable  of  mankind,  and  read 
all  the  crimes  of  the  county  to  the  maids, 
and  drew  forth  long  sighs  of  delicious 
horror,  that  his  own  brave  self  might 
console  them.  And  now,  when  they  heard 
of  the  sombre  Woeburn,  with  its  dismal 
legends,  enhanced  by  ghastly  utterances 
of  ancient  Nanny  StiTgoe,  and  tidings 
brought  through  wailing  winds  of  most 
appalling  spectres,  the  stoutest  heart  was 
agitated  with  mysterious  terror.  At  the 
creak  of  a  door  or  the  flit  of  a  shadow, 
the  rustle  of  a  dry  leaf  or  the  waving  of  a 
window-blind,  the  hoot  of  an  owl  or  even 
the  silent  creep  of  gloomy  evening  —  "  My 
goodness,  Mary  Ann,  what  was  that?" 
Or,  "  Polly,  come  closer,  I  hear  some- 
thing ; "  or,  "Jane,  do  'ee  look  behind  the 
plate-screen  ; "  and  then  with  one  voice, 
"  John,  John,  John,  come  down  ;  that's  a 
dear  man,  John  ! "  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  general  nerve,  as  proved  by  many 
a  special  appeal  from  kitchen,  back- 
kitchen,  and  scullery,  pantry,  terrible^ 
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cellar,  or  lonesome  wash-house ;  and  the 
best  of  everything  was  kept  for  John. 

Even  in  the  world  of  finer,  feebler,  and 
more  foreign  English ;  in  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  parlour,  and  book-room, 
and  my  lady's  chamber,  a  mild  uneasiness 
prevailed,  and  a  sense  of  evil  auspices. 
Lady  Valeria,  most  of  all,  who  carried  con- 
servatism into  relapse,  felt  that  troublous 
days  were  coming,  and  almost  longed  to 
depart  in  peace  ;  or  at  any  rate  she  said  so. 
But  with  her  keen  mind,  and  legal  in- 
sight, she  was  bound  to  perceive  that  the 
authorized  version  of  the  other  world  is 
most  democratic ;  as  might  be  that  of 
this  world,  if  Christianity  made  Chris- 
tians. Therefore  her  ladyship  preferred 
to  wait.  Things  might  get  better;  and 
they  could  scarcely  get  worse.  She  had 
a  good  deal  to  see  to  and  settle  among 
things  strictly  visible,  and  she  threatened 
everybody  with  her  decease ;  but  did  not 
prepare  to  make  it. 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine,  on  the  other  hand, 
paid  little  heed,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
superstitious  vanities.  He  found  a  good 
many  instances,  in  classic,  Persian,  and 
Italian  literature,  of  the  outbreak  of  un- 
derground waters ;  and  there  it  was  al- 
ways a  god  who  caused  it  —  either  by 
chasing  river-nymphs,  or  by  showing  the 
power  of  a  horse's  heels,  or  from  benevo- 
lent motives,  and  a  desire  to  water  gar- 
dens. Therefore  Sir  Roland  gathered 
hope.  He  had  not  invested  his  mind  as 
yet  in  implicit  faith  in  anything;  but 
rather  was  inclined  to  be  tolerant,  and 
tentative,  and  diflident  of  his  own  opin- 
ions. And  these  not  being  particularly 
stroqg,  self-assertive,  or  self-important, 
and  not  being:  founded  on  any  rock,  but 
held  on  the  briefest  building-lease,  their 
owner,  lease-holder,  or  tenant-at-will,  was 
a  very  pleasant  man  to  talk  with. 

That  means,  of  course,  when  he  could 
be  got  to  talk.  And  less  and  less  could 
he  be  got  to  talk,  as  the  few  people  who 
had  the  key  to  his  liking  dropped  off ; 
and  no  others  came.  Never,  even  in  his 
brightest  days,  had  he  been  wont  to' 
sparkle,  flash,  or  even  glow,  in  converse. 
He  simply  had  a  soft  large  way  of  lis- 
tening, and  a  small  dry  knack  of  so  di- 
verting serious  thought,  that  genial  minds 
went  roving.  But  now  his  own  mind  had 
grown  more  and  more  accustomed  to  go 
a-roving ;  and  though,  having  never  paid 
any  attention  to  questions  of  science,  or 
even  to  the  weatner  (now  gradually  be- 
coming one  of  them),  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  about  the  menacing  appearance  ; 
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in  a  verv  few  hours  he  buried  the  portent 
in  a  still  more  portentous  pile  of  books. 

But  Alice,  though  fond  of  reading  and 
of  meditating  in  her  little  way,  was  too 
full  of  youth  and  of'  healthy  life  to  retire 
into  the  classic  ages  of  even  our  English 
language.  Her  delight  was  rather  in  the 
writers  of  the  day,  so  many  of  whom 
were  making  themselves  the  writers  of 
all  future  days  —  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Campbell,  and  above  all  others,  the  Wiz- 
ard of  tfic  North,  whose  lays  of  romance 
and  legend  were  a  spur  that  raised  the 
clear  spirit  of  Alice. 

On  the  third  day  from  the  Woeburn's 
rise,  she  sat  in  her  garden-bower  ab- 
sorbed in  her  favourite  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  Her  bower,  though  damp  and 
mossy,  and  dishevelled  by  the  storms  of 
autumn,  was  still  a  pleasant  place  to  rest 
in,  when  the  view  was  clear  and  bright. 
The  fairyt  view,  however,  now,  and  the 
most  attractive  study,  were  not  of  flower, 
and  tree,  and  landscape,  but  of  face  and 
figure  —  the  face  of  Alice  Lorraine,  so 
gentle,  pure,  and  rapt  with  poetic  thought ; 
and  the  perfect  maiden  form  inspired  by 
the  roused  nobility  of  the  mind.  The 
hair  in  lines  of  flowing  softness  falling 
back  disclosed  the  clear  tranquillity  of 
forehead,  in  contrast  with  the  quick 
tremor  of  lip,  and  the  warmth  that  tinted, 
now  and  then,  the  delicate  moulding  of 
bright  young  cheeks.  And  as  the  sweet 
face  more  and  more  lit  up  with  sequent 
thought,  and  bowed  with  the  flitting  hom- 
age of  a  reader,  genial  tears  for  dead  and 
buried  love,  and  grief,  and  gallantry 
arose,  and  glistened  in  dark  grey  eyes, 
and  hung  like  the  gem  that  quivers  in 
the  lashes  of  the  sun-dew. 

"  Plaize^  Miss  Halice,  my  leddy  desir- 
eth  to  see  you,  to  wonst,  if  you  plaize, 
miss." 

Thus  spake  the  practical,  but  in  ap- 
pearance most  unpoetical,  Trotman, 
glancing  at  Alice,  and  then  at  her  book, 
with  more  curiosity  than  he  durst  con- 
vey. "  Please  to  say  that  I  will  be  with 
her  as  soon  as  I  can  finish  some  impor- 
tant work,"  she  answered,  speedily 
•quenching  Trotman's  hope  of  finding  out 
what  she  was  reading,  so  as  to  melt  the 
housemaids  therewith  at  night  "  Well,  i 
she  always  were  a  rum  un,"  he  muttered 
Hn  his  disappointment  as  he  returned  to 
'his  own  little  room,  which  he  always  i 
-called  his  "study;"  "the  captain  will 
liave  to  stand  on  his  head  to  please  her, 
•or  Tm  mistaken.  Why,  a  body  scarce 
^are  look  at  her.  Sooner  him  than  me, 
•  say  I ;  although  she  is  such  a  booty. 


But  the  old  un  will  give  her  her  change, 
I  hope." 

Meanwhile  the  young  lady  (unloved  of 
Trotman,  because  she  held  fast  by  old 
Mr.  Binns)  put  aside  with  a  sigh,  both  the 
poem  and  her  own  poetic  dreamings,  and 
proved  that  her  temper,  however  strong, 
was  sweet  and  large  and  well  controlled, 
by  bridling  her  now  closed  lips  from  any 
peevish  exclamation.  She  waited  a  little 
time  until  the  glow  of  her  cheek  abated, 
and  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  was  tranquil, 
and  then  she  put  her  pretty  hat  on  (deep 
brown,  trimmed  with  plumes  of  puce),  and 
thinking  no  more  of  herself  than  that, 
set  forth  to  encounter  her  grandmother. 

By  this  time  Alice  Lorraine  had  grown, 
from  a  sensitive  spirited  girl,  into  a  sen- 
sitive spirited  woman.  The  things  which 
she  used  to  think  and  feel  to  be  right,  she 
was  growing  to  know  to  be  right;  and 
the  fleeting  of  doubt  from  her  face  was 
beginning  to  form  the  soft  expression. 
That  is  to  say  —  if  it  can  be  described, 
and  happily  it  never  can  be  —  good-will, 
largeness  of  heart,  rich  mercy,  sympathy, 
and  quick  tenderness  combined  with 
grace  and  refinement,  towards  the  per- 
fection of  womanly  countenance. 

So  whatever  there  was  to  be  done,  this 
Alice  was  always  quite  ready  to  do  it. 
She  had  not  those  outlets  for  her  active 
moods  which  young  ladies  have  at  the 
present  day,  who  find  or  form  an  un- 
known quantity  of  most  pressing  duties. 
"  Qh  no,  I  have  no  time  to  marry  any- 
body," they  exclaim  in  a  breathless  nian- 
ner ;  "if  I  did,  I  must  either  neglect  my 
district,  or  my  natural  history." 

Poor  Alice  had  neither  district,  duck- 
weed net,  nor  even  microscope ;  and 
what  was  even  worse,  she  had  no  holy 
priest  to  guide  her  thoughts,  no  texts  to 
work  in  moss  and  sago,  nor  even  any 
croquet.  Whatever  she  did,  she  had  lo 
do  without  any  rush  of  the  feminine 
mind  into  masculine  channels  prepared 
for  it ;  and  even  without  any  partnership 
of  dear  and  good  companions.  So  that 
the  fight  before  her  was  to  be  fought  out 
by  herself  alone. 

This  was  the  last  quiet  day  of  her  life ; 
the  last  day  for  thinking  of  little  things  ; 
the  last  day  of  properly  feeding  her  pets, 
her  poultry,  and  tame  hares,  and  pigeons, 
self-important  robins  (perchine  upon 
their  own  impudence),  and  sweeuy  trust- 
ful turtle-doves,  that  have  no  dream  of 
evil.  She  fed  them  all ;  and  if  it  were 
not  her  last  day  of  feeding  them,  it  was 
the  last  time  she  could  feed  them  happi- 
ly, and  without  envying  their  minds. 
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This  was  that  important  work,  which  she 
was  bound  to  attend  to,  before  she  could 
hurry  to  the  side  of  her  grandmother. 
That  fine  old  lady  always  made  a  point  of 
sending  for  Alice,  whenever  she  knew  her 
need  — or  rather,  without  knowing,  need- 
ed the  relief  of  a  little  explosion.  Her  dig- 
nity strictly  barred  this  outlet  towards 
those  creatures  of  a  lower  creation,  who 
had  the  bliss  of  serving  her.  To  all  such 
people  she  was  most  forbearing,  in  a 
large  and  liberal  style ;  because  it  must 
be  so  impossible  for  them  at  all  to  un- 
derstand her.  And,  for  this  courteous 
manner,  every  woman  in  the  place  dis- 
liked her.  The  men,  however,  having 
slower  perceptions,  thought  that  her 
ladyship  was  quite  right.  They  could 
malce  allowance  for  her  —  that  they 
could ;  and  after  all,  if  you  come  to  Ihinlc 
of  it,  the  "  femmel "  race  was  most  ag- 
gravating. So  they  listened  to  what  all 
the  women  had  to  tell ;  and  without 
contradiction  wisely  let  female  opinion 
waste  itself. 
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BY  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
CLAP  TRYGGVESON. 

Hakon,  in  late  times,  had  heard  of  a 
famous  stirring  person,  victorious  in  vari- 
ous lands  and  seas,  latterly  united  in  sea- 
robbery  with  Svein,  prince-royal  of  Den- 
mark, afterwards  King  Svein  of  the 
Double-beard  ("  Zvae  Skiaeg,''  Twa  Shag) 
or  fork-beard,  both  of  whom  had  already 
done  transcendent  feats  in  the  viking 
way  during  this  copartnery.  The  fame 
of  Svein,  and  this  stirring  personage, 
whose  name  was  "Ole,"  and,  recently, 
their  stupendous  feats  in  plunder  of 
England,  siege  of  London,  and  other 
wonders  and  splendours  of  viking  glory 
and  success,  had  gone  over  all  the  north, 
awakening  the  attention  of  Hakon  and 
everybody  there.  The  name  of  "Die" 
was  enigmatic,  mysterious,  and  even  dan- 
gerous-looking to  Hakon  Jarl,  who  at 
length  sent  out  a  confidential  spy  to  in- 
vestigate this  "  Die,"  —  a  feat  which  the 
confidential  spy  did  completely  accom- 
plish —  by  no  means  to  Hakon^  profit  1 
The  mysterious  **  Ole  "  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  Olaf^  son  of  Tryggvc,  destined 
to  blow  Hakon  Jarl  suddenly  into  de- 


struction, and  become  famous  among  the 
heroes  of  the  Norse  world. 

Of  Olaf  Tryggveson  one  always  hopes 
there  might,  one  day,  some  real  outline 
of  a  biography  be  written ;  fished  from 
the  abysses  where  (as  usual)  it  welters 
deep  in  foul  neighbourhood  for  the  pres- 
ent. Farther  on  we  intend  a  few  woras 
more  upon  the  matter.  But  in  this  place 
all  that  concerns  us  in  it  limits  itself  to 
the  two  following  facts:  first,  that  Ha- 
kon's  confidential  spy  "found  Ole  in 
Dublin  picked  acquaintance  with  him, 
got  him  to  confess  that  he  was  actually 
Olaf,  son  of  Tryggve  (the  Tryggve,  whom 
Blood-axe's  fierce  widow  and  her  sons 
had  murdered) ;  got  him  gradually  to  own 
that  perhaps  an  expedition  into  Norway 
might  have  its  chances  ;  and  finally  that, 
under  such  aVise  and  loyal  guidance  as 
his  (the  confidential  spy's,  whose  friend- 
ship for  Tryggveson  was  so  indubitable), 
he  (Tryggveson)  would  actually  try  it 
upon  Hakon  Jarl,  the  dissolute  old  scoun- 
drel. Fact  second  is,  that  about  the 
time  they  two  set  sail  from  Dublin  on 
their  Norway  expedition,  Hakon  Jarl  re- 
moved to  Trondhjem,  then  called  Lade  ; 
intending  to  pass  some  months  there. 

Now  just  about  the  time  when  Trygg- 
veson, spy,  and  party  had  landed  in  Nor- 
way, and  were  advancing  upon  Lade, 
with  what  support  from  the  public  could 
be  got,  dissolute  old  Hakon  Jarl  had 
heard  of  one  Gudrun,  a  Bonder's  wife, 
unparalleled  in  beauty,  who  was  called  in 
those  parts,  "  Sunshine  of  the  Grove  "  (so 
inexpressibly  lovely) ;  and  sent  o£E  a 
couple  of  thralls  to  bring  her  to  him. 
"  Never,"  answered  Gudrun  ;  "  never," 
her  indignant  husband ;  in  a  tone  dan- 
gerous and  displeasing  to  these  court 
thralls ;  who  had  to  leave  rapidly,  but 
threatened  to  return  in  better  strength 
before  long.  Whereupon,  instantly,  the 
indignant  Bonder  and  his  Sunshine  of  the 
Grove  sent  out  their  war-arrow,  rousing 
all  the  country  into  angry  promptitude, 
and  more  than  one  perhaps  into  greedy 
hope  of  revenge  for  their  own  injuries. 
The  rest  of  Hakon's  history  now  rushes 
on  with  extreme  rapidity. 

Sunshine  of  the  Grove,  when  next  de- 
manded of  her  Bonder,  has  the  whole 
neighbourhood  assembled  in  arms  round 
her ;  rumour  of  Tryggveson  is  fast  mak- 
ing it  the  whole  country.  Hakon's  inso- 
lent messengers  are  cut  in  pieces;  Ha- 
kon finds  he  cannot  fly  under  cover  too 
soon.  With  a  single  slave  he  flies  that 
same  night ;  —  but  whitherward  ?  Can 
think  of  no  safe  place,  except  to  some  old 
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mistress  of  his  who  lives  retired  \n  that 
neighbourhood,  and  has  some  pity  or  re- 
gard for  the  wicked  old  Hakon.  Old 
mistress  does  receive  him,  pities  him, 
will  do  all  she  can  to  protect  and  hide 
him.  But  how,  by  what  uttermost  stretch 
of  female  artifice  hide  him  here ;  every 
one  will  search  here  first  of  all  1  Old 
mistress,  by  the  slave's  help,  extempo- 
rizes a  cellar  under  the  floor  of  her  pig- 
house  ;  sticks  Hakon  and  slave  into  that, 
as  the  one  safe  seclusion  she  can  con- 
trive. Hakon  and  slave,  begrunted  by  the 
pigs  above  them,  tortured  by  the  devils 
within  and  about  them,  passed  two  days 
in  circumstances  more  and  more  horrible. 
For  they  heard,  through  their  light-slit 
and  breathing-slit,  the  triumph  of  Trygg- 
veson  proclaiming  itself  by  Tryggve- 
son's  own  lips  who  had  mounted  a  big 
boulder  near  by  and  was  victoriously 
speaking  to  the  people,  winding  up  with 
a  promise  of  honours  and  rewards  to 
whoever  should  bring  him  wicked  old 
Hakon*s  head*.  Wretched  Hakon,  justly 
suspecting  his  slave,  tried  to  at  least 
keep  himself  awake.  Slave  did  keep  him- 
self awake  till  Hakon  dozed  or  slept,  then 
swiftly  cut  o£f  Hakon*s  head,  and  plunged 
out  with  it  to  the  presence  of  Tryggveson. 
Tryggveson,  detesting  the  traitor,  useful 
as  the  treachery  was,  cut  off  the  slave's 
head  too,  had  it  hung  up  along  with  Ha- 
kon*s  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Lade  gal- 
lows, where  the  populace  pelted  both 
heads  with  stones  and  many  curses,  es- 
pecially the  more  important  of  the  two. 
"  Hakon  the  Bad "  ever  henceforth  in- 
stead of  Hakon  the  the  Rich. 

This  was  the  end  of  Hakon  Jarl,  the 
last  support  of  heathenry  in  Norway, 
among  other  characteristics  he  had :  a 
strong-handed,  hard-headed,  very  relent- 
less, greedy,  and  wicked  being.  He  is 
reckoned  to  have  ruled  in  Norway,  or 
mainly  ruled,  either  in  the  struggling  or 
triumphant  state,  for  about  thirty  years 
(965-95  ?).  He  and  his  seem  to  have 
formed  by  chance  rather  than  design,  the 
chief  opposition  which  the  Haarfagr  pos- 
terity throughout  its  whole  course  expe- 
rienced in  Norway.  Such  the  cost  to 
them  of  killing  good  Jarl  Sigurd,  in  Grey- 
fell's  lime  !  For  "curses,  like  chickens," 
do  sometimes  visibly  "  come  home  to 
feed,"  as  they  always,  either  visibly  or 
else  invisibly,  are  punctually  sure  to  do. 

Hakon  Jarl  is  considerably  connected 
with  the  Farder  Saga ;  often  mentioned 
there,  and  comes  out  perfectly  in  charac- 
ter; an  altogether  worldly-wise  man  of 
the  roughest  type,  not  without  a  turn  for 


practicality  of  kindness  to  those  who 
would  really  be  of  use  to  him.  His  ten- 
dencies to  magic  also  are  not  forgotten. 

Hakon  left  two  sons,  Eric  and  Svein, 
often  also  mentioned  in  this  saga.  On 
their  father's  death  they  fled  to  Sweden, 
to  Denmark,  and  were  busy  stirring  up 
troubles  in  those  countries  against  Olaf 
Tryggveson  ;  till  at  length,  by  a  favoura- 
ble combination,  under  their  auspices 
chiefly,  they  got  his  brief  and  noble  reign 
put  an  end  to.  Nay,  furthermore,  Jarl 
Eric  left  sons,  especially  an  elder  son 
named  also  Eric,  who  proved  a  sore 
affliction,  and  a  continual  stone  of  stum- 
bling to  a  new  generation  of  Haarfagrs, 
and  so  continued  the  curse  of  Sigurd's 
murder  upon  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  Hakon's  reign 
it  was  that  the  discovery  of  America  took 
place  (985).  Actual  discovery,  it  apj>ears, 
by  Eric  the  Red,  an  Icelander ;  concerning 
which  there  has  been  abundant  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  in  our  time.  GinnuH' 
gagap  (Roaring  Abyss)  is  thought  to  be 
the  mouth  of  Behring's  Straits,  in  Baffin's 
Bay ;  Big  Helloland^  the  coast  from  Cape 
Walsingham  to  near  Newfoundland ; 
Little  Helloland^  Newfoundland  itself. 
Markland  was  Lower  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  South- 
ward thence  to  Chesapeake  Bay  was  called 
Wine  Land  (wild  grapes  still  grow  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  more  luxuriantly  fur- 
ther south).  White  Man's  Land^  called 
also  Great  Ireland,  is  supposed  to  mean 
the  two  Carolinas,  down  to  the  Southern 
Cape  of  Florida.  In  Dahlmann's  opinion, 
the  Irish  themselves  might  even  pretend 
to  have  probably  been  the  first  discov- 
erers of  America ;  they  had  evidently  got 
to  Iceland  itself  before  the  Norse  exiles 
found  it  out.  It  appears  to  be  certain 
that,  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth,  there 
was  a  dim  knowledge  of  those  distant 
shores  extant  in  the  Norse  mind,  and 
even  some  straggling  series  of  visits 
thither  by  roving  Norsemen ;  though,  as 
only  danger,  difficulty,  and  no  profit  re- 
sulted, thS  visits  ceased,  and  the  whole 
matter  sank  into  oblivion,  and,  but  for 
the  Icelandic  talent  of  writing  in  the  long 
winter  nights,  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  by  posterity  at  all. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
REIGN  OF  OLAF  TRYGGVESON. 

Olaf  Tryggveson  (a.d.  995-1000)  also 
makes  a  great  figure  in  the  Faroer  Saga, 
and  recounts  there  bis  early  troubles. 
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which  were  strange  and  many.  He  is 
still  reckoned  a  grand  hero  of  the  north, 
though  his  va/es  now  is  only  Snorro 
SturiesoQ  of  Iceland.  Tryggveson  had' 
indeed  many  adventures  in  the  world. 
His  poor  mother,  Astrid,  was  obliged  to 
fly  with  him,  on  murder  of  her  husband 
by  Gunhild  —  to  fly  for  life,  three  months 
before  her  little  Olaf  was  born.  She  lay 
concealed  in  reedy  island,  fled  through 
trackless  forests,  reached  her  father's 
with  the  little  baby  in  her  arms,  and  lay 
deep-hidden  there,  tended  only  by  her 
father  himself;  Gunhild's  pursuit  being 
$o  incessant,  and  keen  as  with  sleuth- 
hounds.  Poor  Astrid  had  to  fly  again 
deviously  to  Sweden,  to  Esthland  (Es- 
thonia),  to  Russia.  In  Esthland  she  was 
sold  as  a  slave,  quite  parted  from  her 
boy,  who  also  was  sold,  and  again  sold  ; 
but  did  at  last  fall  in  with  a  kinsman  high 
in  the  Russian  service  ;  did  from  him 
And  redemption  and  help,  and  so  rose,  in 
a  distinguished  manner,  to  manhood, 
victorious  self-help,  and  recovery  of  his 
kingdom  at  last.  He  even  met  his 
mother  again,  he  as  king  of  Norway,  she 
as  one  wonderfully  lifted  out  of  darkness 
into  new  life,  and  happiness  still  in  store. 

Grown  to  manhood,  Tryggveson,  now 
become  acquainted  with  his  birth,  and 
with  his,  alas  I  hopeless  claims,  left  Rus- 
sia for  the  one  profession  open  to  him, 
that  of  sea-robbery ;  and  did  feats  with- 
out number  in  that  questionable  line  in 
many  seas  and  scenes  —  in  England  lat- 
terly, and  most  conspicuously  of  all.  In 
one  of  his  courses  thither,  after  long 
labours  in  the  Hebrides,  Man,  Wales, 
and  down  the  western  shores  to  the  very 
Land's  End  and  farther,  he  paused  at  the 
Scilly  Islands  for  a  little  while.  He  was 
told  of  a  wonderful  Christian  hermit  liv- 
ing strangely  in  these  sea-solitudes  ;  had 
the  curiosity  to  seek  him  out,  exanaine, 
question,  and  discourse  with  him ;  and, 
after  some  reflection,  accepted  Christian 
baptism  from  the  venerable  man.  In 
Snorro  the  story  is  involved  in  miracle, 
rumour,  and  fable ;  but  the  fact  itself 
seems  certain,  and  is  very  interesting ; 
the  great,  wild,  noble  soul  of  fierce  Olaf 
opening  to  this  wonderful  gospel  of  ti- 
dings from  beyond  the  world,  tidings 
which  infinitely  transcended  all  else  he 
had  ever  heard  or  dreamt  of  I  It  seems 
certain  he  was  baptized  here ;  date  not 
fixable  ;  shortly  before  poor  heart-broken 
Dunstan's  death,  or  shortly  after ;  most 
English  churches,  monasteries  especially, 
lying  burnt,  under  continual  visitation  of 
the  Danes.   Olaf,  such  baptism  notwith- 
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standing,  did  not  quit  his  viking  profes- 
sion ;  indeed,  what  other  was  there  for 
him  in  the  world  as  yet  ? 

We  mentioned  his  occasional  copart- 
neries with  Svein  of  the  Double-beard, 
now  become  king  of  Denmark,  but  the 
greatest  of  these,  and  the  alone  interest- 
ing at  this  time,  is  their  joint  invasion  of 
England,  and  Tryggveson's  exploits  and 
fortunes  there  some  years  after  that  ad- 
venture of  baptism  in  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Svein  and  he  **  were  above  a  year  in  Eng- 
land together,"  this  time:  they  steered 
up  the  Thames  with  three  hundred  ships 
and  many  fighters ;  siege,  or  at  least 
furious  assault,  of  London  was  their  first 
or  main  enterprise,  but  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  Saxon  Chronicle  gives  date 
to  it,  A.D.  994,  and  names  expressly,  as 
Svein's  co-partner,  "Olaus,  king  of  Nor- 
way,"—  which  he  was  as  yet  far  from 
being;  but  in  regard  to  the  year  of  grace 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  to  be  held  indis- 
putable, and,  indeed,  has  the  field  to 
itself  in  this  matter.  Famed  Olaf  Trygg- 
veson, seen  visibly  at  the  siege  of  Lon- 
don, year  994,  it  throws  a  kind  of  mo- 
mentary light  to  us  over  that  disastrous 
whirlpool  of  miseries  and  confusions,  all 
dark  and  painful  to  the  fancy  otherwise  I 
This  big  voyage  and  furious  siege  of 
London  is  Svein  Double-beard's  first  real 
attempt  to  fulfil  that  vow  of  his  at  Father 
Blue-tooth's  "  funeral  ale,"  and  conquer 
England,-^ which  it  is  a  pity  he  could 
not  yet  do.  Had  London  now  fallen  to 
him,  it  is  pretty  evident  all  England  must 
have  followed,  and  poor  England,  with 
Svein  as  king  over  it,  been  delivered 
from  immeasurable  woes,  which  had  to 
last  some  two  and  twenty  years  farther, 
before  this  result  could  be  arrived  at. 
But  finding  London  impregnable  for  the 
moment  (no  ship  able  to  get  athwart  the 
bridge,  and  many  Danes  perishing  in  the 
attempt  to  do  it  by  swimming),  Svein  and 
Olaf  turned  to  other  enterprises ;  all 
England  in  a  manner  lying  open  to  them, 
turn  which  way  they  liked.  They  burnt 
and  plundered  over  Kent,  over  Hamp- 
shire, Sussex;  they  stormed  far  and 
wide ;  world  lying  all  before  them  where 
to  choose.  Wretched  Ethelred,  as  the 
one  invention  he  could  fall  upon,  offered 
them  danegelt  (16,000/.  of  silver  this 
year,  but  it  rose  in  other  years  as  high  as 
48,000/.) ;  the  desperate  Ethelred,  a  clear 
method  of  quenching  fire  by  pouring  oil 
on  it  I  Svein  and  Olaf  accepted  ;  with- 
drew to  Southampton,  —  Olaf  at  least  did, 
—  till  the  money  was  got  ready.  Strange 
to  think  of,  fierce  Svein  of  the  Double- 
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beard,  and  conquest  of  England  by  him  ; 
this  had  at  last  become  the  one  salutarv 
result  which  remained  for  that  distractedf, 
down-trodden,  now  utterly  chaotic  and 
anarchic  country.  A  conquering  Svein, 
followed  by  an  able  and  earnestly  admin- 
istrative, as  well  as  conquering,  Knut 
(whom  Dahlmann  compares  to  Charle- 
magne), were  thus  by  the  mysterious 
destinies  appointed  the  efiEective  saviours 
of  England. 

Tryggveson,  on  this  occasion,  was  a 
good  while  at  Southampton  ;  and  roamed 
extensively  about,  easily  victorious  over 
everything,  if  resistance  were  attempted  ; 
but  finding  little  or  none  ;  and  acting 
now  in  a  peaceable  or  even  friendly  ca- 
pacity. In  the  Southampton  country  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  then  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  excellent  Elphegus,  still 
dimly  decipherable  to  us  as  a  man  of 
great  natural  discernment,  piety,  and  in- 
born veracity;  a  hero-soul,  probably  of 
real  brotherhood  with  Olafs  own.  He 
even  made  court  visits  to  King  Ethelred  ; 
cue  visit  to  him  at  Andover  of  a  very 
serious  nature.  By  Elphe^^us,  as  we  can 
discover,  he  was  introduced  into  the  real 
depths  of  the  Christian  faith.  Elphegus, 
with  due  solemnity  of  apparatus,  in 
presence  of  the  king,  at  Andover,  bap- 
tized Olaf  anew,  and  to  him  Olaf  engaged 
that  he  would  never  plunder  in  England 
any  more  ;  which  promise,  too,  he  kept. 
In  fact,  not  long  after,  Svein*s  conquest 
of  England  being  in  an  evidently  forward 
state,  Tryggveson  (having  made,  withal, 
a  great  English  or  Irish  marriage, —  a 
dowager  princess,  who  had  voluntarily 
fallen  in  love  with  him, —  see  Snoiro  for 
this  fine  romantic  fact !)  mainly  resided 
in  our  island  for  two  or  three  years,  or 
else  in  Dublin,  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Danish  court  there  in  the  sister  isle. 
Accordingly  it  was  in  Dublin,  as  before 
noted,  that  Hakon's  spy  found  him  ;  and 
from  the  Liffey  that  his  squadron  sailed, 
through  the  Hebrides,  through  the  Ork- 
neys, plundering  and  baptising  in  their 
strange  way,  towards  such  success  as  we 
have  seen. 

Tryggvesoa  made  a  stout,  and  in  ef- 
fect, victorious  and  glorious  struggle  for 
himself  as  king.  Daily  and  hourly  vigi- 
lant to  do  so,  often  enough  by  soft  and 
even  merry  methods, —  for  he  was  a  wit- 
ty, jocund  man,  and  had  a  fine  ringing 
laugh  in  him,  and  clear  pregnant  words 
ever  ready, —  or  if  soft  methods  would 
not  serve,  then  by  hard  and  even  hardest 
he  put  down  a  great  deal  of  miscella- 
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neous  anarchy  in  Norway ;  was  es{>ecian7 
busy  against  heathenism  (devil-worship 
and  its  rites):  this,  indeed,  may  be  called 
the  focus  and  heart  of  all  his  royal  endeav- 
our in  Norway,  and  of  all  the  troubles  he 
now  had  with  his  people  there.  For  this 
was  a  serious,  vital,  all-comprehending 
matter ;  devil-worship,  a  thing  not  to 
tolerated  one  moment  longer  than  you 
could  by  any  method  help !  Olafs  suc- 
cess was  intermittent,  of  varying  com- 
plexion ;  but  his  effort,  swift  or  slow, 
was  strong  and  continual ;  and  on  the 
whole  he  did  succeed.  Take  a  sample 
or  two  of  that  wonderful  conversion  procr 
ess  : 

At  one  of  his  first  Things  he  found  the 
Bonders  all  assembled  in  arms  ;  resolute 
to  the  death  seemingly,  against  his  pro- 
posal and  him.  Tryggveson  said  little; 
waited  impassive,  **  What  your  reasons 
are,  good  men  ?  "  One  zealous  Bonder 
started  up  in  passionate  parliamentary 
eloquence  ;  but  after  a  sentence  or  two 
broke  down  ;  one,  and  then  another,  and 
still  another,  and  remained  all  three  star- 
ing in  open-mouthed  silence  there  1  The 
peasant-proprietors  accepted  the  phe- 
nomenon as  ludicrous,  perhaps  partly 
as  miraculous  withal,  and  consented  to 
baptism  this  time. 

On  another  occasion  of  a  Thing,  which 
had  assembled  near  some  heathen  tem- 
ple to  meet  him, —  temple  where  Hakon 
Jarl  had  done  much  repairing,  and  set  up 
many  idol  figures  and  sumptuous  orna- 
ments, regardless  of  expense,  especially 
a  very  big  and  splendid  Thor,  with  mas- 
sive gold  collar  round  the  neck  of  him, 
not  the  like  of  it  in  Norway,  —  King 
Tryggveson  was  clamorously  invited  by 
the  Bonders  to  step  in  there,  enlighten 
his  eyes,  and  partake  of  the  sacred  rites. 
Instead  of  which  he  rushed  into  the  tem- 
ple with  his  armed  men  ;  smashed  down, 
with  his  own  battle-axe,  the  god  Thor, 
prostrate  on  the  floor  at  one  stroke,  to 
set  an  example;  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
had  the  whole  Hakon  pantheon  wrecked ; 
packing  up  meanwhile  all  the  gold  and 
preciosities  accumulated  there  (not  for- 
getting Thor*s  illustrious  gold  collar,  of 
which  we  shall  hear  again),  and  victori- 
ously took  the  plunder  home  with  him 
for  his  own  royal  uses  and  behoof  of  the 
State. 

In  other  cases,  though  a  friend  to 
strong  measures,  he  had  to  hold  in,  and 
await  the  favourable  moment  Thus 
once,  in  beginning  a  parliamentary  ad- 
dress, so  soon  as  he  came  to  touch  upon 
Christianity,  the  Bonders  rose  in  mor- 
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murs,  in  vociferations  and  jingling  of 
arms,  which  quite  drowned  the  royal 
voice ;  declared,  They  had  taken  arms 
against  King  Hakon  the  Good  to  compel 
him  to  desist  from  his  Christian  propos- 
als ;  and  they  did  not  think  King  Olaf 
a  higher  man  than  him  (Hakon  the  Good). 
The  king  then  said,  "He  purposed\ corn- 
in?  to  them  next  Yule  to  their  great  sac- 
rincial  feast,  to  see  for  himself  what  their 
customs  were,"  which  pacified  the  Bon- 
ders for  this  time.  The  appointed  place 
of  meeting  was  again  a  Hakon-Jarl  tem- 
ple, not  yet  done  to  ruin  ;  chief  shrine  in 
those  Trondhjem  parts,  I  believe ;  there 
should  Trygffveson  appear  at  Yule.  Well, 
but  before  Yule  came,  Tryggveson  made 
a  great  banquet  in  his  palace  at  Trond- 
hjem, and  invited  far  and  wide  all  man- 
ner of  important  p^ons  out  of  the  dis- 
trict as  guests  there.  Banquet  hardly 
done,  Tryggveson  gave  some  slight  sig- 
nal, upon  which  armed  men  strode  in, 
seized  eleven  of  these  principal  persons, 
and  the  king  said  :  "  Since  he  himself  was 
to  become  a  heathen  again  and  do  sacrifice, 
it  was  his  purpose  to  do  it  in  the  highest 
form,  namely,  that  of  human  sacrifice  ; 
and  this  time  not  of  slaves  and  malefac- 
tors, but  of  the  best  men  In  the  country  I  " 
In  which  stringent  circumstances  the 
eleven  seized  persons,  and  company  at 
large,  gave  unanimous  consent  to  oap- 
tism  ;  straightway  received  the  same  and 
abjured  their  idols;  but  were  not  per- 
mitted to  go  home  till  they  had  left,  in 
sons,  brothers,  and  other  precious  rela- 
tives, sufficient  hostages  in  the  king's 
hands. 

By  unwearied  industry  of  this  and  bet- 
ter kinds,  Tryggveson  had  trampled 
down  idolatry,  so  far  as  form  went, — 
how  far  in  substance  may  be  greatly 
doubted.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
withal,  that  always  on  the  back  of  these 
compulsory  adventures  there  followed 
English  bishops,  priests,  and  preachers  ; 
whereby  to  the  open-minded,  conviction, 
to  all  degrees  of  it,  was  attainable,  while 
silence  and  passivity  became  the  duty  or 
necessity  of  the  unconvinced  party. 

In  about  two  years  Norway  was  all 
gone  over  with  a  rough  harrow  of  con- 
version. Heathenism  at  least  con- 
strained to  be  silent  and  outwardly  con- 
formable. Tryggveson  next  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Iceland,  sent  one  Thangbrand, 
priest  from  Saxony,  of  wonderful  qual- 
ities, military  as  well  as  theological,  to 
try  and  convert  Iceland.  Thangbrand 
made  a  few  converts ;  for  Olaf  had  al- 
ready many  estimable  Iceland  friends, 


whom  he  liked  much,  and  was  much  liked 
by ;  and  conversion  was  the  ready  road 
to  his  favour.  Thangbrand,  I  find, 
lodged  with  Hall  of  Sida  (familiar  ac- 
quaintance of  "Burnt  Njal,"  whose  saga 
has  its  admirers  among  us  even  now). 
Thangbrand  converted  Hall  and  one  or 
two  other  leading  men  ;  but  in  general 
he  was  reckoned  quarrelsome  and  blus- 
terous rather  than  eloauent  and  piously 
convincing.  Two  skalcfs  of  repute  made 
biting  lampoons  upon  Thangbrand,  whom 
Thangbrand,  by  two  opportunities  that 
offered,  cut  down  and  did  to  death  be- 
cause of  their  skaldic  quality.  Another 
he  killed  with  his  own  hand,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason.  In  brief,  after  about  a 
year,  Thangbrand  returned  to  Norway 
and  King  Olaf,  declaring  the  Icelanders 
to  be  a  perverse,  satirical,  and  inconvert- 
ible people,  having  himself,  the  record 
says,  been  "the  death  of  three  men 
there."  King  Olaf  was  in  high  rage  at 
this  result ;  but  was  persuaded  by  the 
Icelanders  about  him  to  try  farther,  and 
by  a  milder  instrument.  He  accordingly 
chose  one  Thormod,  a  pious,  patient,  and 
kindly  man,  who,  within  the  next  year  or 
so,  did  actually  accomplish  the  matter ; 
namely,  get  Christianity,  by  open  vote, 
declared  at  Thingvalla  by  the  general 
Thing  of  Iceland  there ;  4he  roar  of  a 
volcanic  eruption  at  the  right  moment 
rather  helping  the  conclusion,  if  I  recol- 
lect. Whereupon  Olaf's  joy  was  no 
doubt  great. 

One  general  result  of  these  successful 
operations  was  the  discontent,  to  all  man- 
ner of  degrees,  on  the  part  of  many 
Norse  individuaJs,  against  this  glorious 
and  victorious,  but  peremptory  and  terri- 
ble king  of  theirs.  Tryggveson,  I  fancy, 
did  not  much  regard  all  that ;  a  man  of 
joyful,  cheery  temper,  habitually  con- 
temptuous of  danger.  Another  trivial 
misfortune  that  befel  in  these  conversion 
operations,  and  became  important  to 
him,  he  did  not  even  know  of,  and  would 
have  much  despised  if  he  had.  It  was 
this :  Sigrid,  queen-dowager  of  Sweden, 
thought  to  be  amongst  the  most  shining 
women  of  the  world,  was  also  known  for 
one  of  the  most  imperious,  revengeful, 
and  relentless,  and  had  got  for  herself 
the  name  of  Sigrid  the  Proud.  In  her 
high  widowhood  she  had  naturally  many 
wooers;  but  treated  them  in  a  roannet* 
unexampled.  Two  of  her  suitors,  a  sim- 
ultaneous two,  were,  King  Harald 
GraBnske(a  cousin  of  King  Tryggveson *s, 
and  kind  of  king  in  some  district,  by 
sufferance  of  the  late  Hakon's^  —  this 
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luckless  Grxnske  and  the  then  Russian 
sovereign  as  well,  name  not  worth  men- 
tioning, were  zealous  suitors  of  Queen- 
Dowager  Sigrid,  and  were  perversely 
slow  to  accept  the  negative,  which  in  her 
heart  was  inexorable  for  both,  though  the 
expression  of  it  could  not  be  quite  so 
emphatic.  By  ill-luck  for  them  they 
came  once,  —  from  the  far  west,  Graen- 
ske  ;  from  the  far  east,  the  Russian  ;  — 
and  arrived  both  together  at  Sigrids 
court,  to  prosecute  their  importunate, 
and  to  her  odious  acrd  tiresome  suit ; 
much,  how  very  much,  to  her  impatience 
and  disdain.  She  lodged  them  both  in 
some  old  mansion,  which  she  had  con- 
tiguous, and  got  compendiously  fur- 
nished for  them  ;  and  there,  I  know  not 
whetheron  the  first  or  on  the  second,  or 
on  what  following  night,  this  unparalleled 
Queen  Sigrid  had  the  house  surrounded, 
set  on  fire,  and  the  two  suitors  and  tneir 

Eeople  burnt  to  ashes !  No  more  of 
other  from  these  two  at  least !  This 
appears  to  be  a  fact ;  and  it  could  not  be 
unknown  to  Tryggveson. 

In  spite  of  which,  however,  there  went 
from  Tryggveson,  who  was  now  a  widow- 
er, some  incipient  marriage-proposals  to 
this  proud  widow ;  by  whom  they  were 
favourably  received  ;  as  from  the  bright- 
est man  in  alljthe  world,  they  might  seem 
worth  being.  Now,  in  one  of  these  anti- 
heathen  onslaughts  of  King  Olaf's  on  the 
idol  temples  of  Hikon  (I  think  it  was 
that  case  where  Olaf's  own  battle-axe 
struck  down  the  monstrous  refulgent 
Thor,  and  conquered  an  immense  gold 
ring  from  the  neck  of  him,  or  from  the 
door  of  his  temple),  —  a  hujje  gold  ring, 
at  any  rate,  had  come  into  Olaf's  hands  ; 
and  this  he  bethought  him  might  be  a 
pretty  present  to  Queen  Sigrid,  the  now 
favourable,  though  the  proud.  Sigrid 
received  the  ring  with  joy ;  fancied  what 
a  collar  it  would  make  for  her  own  fair 
neck ;  but  noticed  that  her  two  gold- 
smiths, weighing  it  on  their  fingers,  ex- 
changed a  glance.  "  What  is  that  ? " 
exclaimed  Queen  Sigrid.  "Nothing," 
answered  they,  or  endeavoured  to  an- 
swer, dreading  mischief.  But  Sigrid 
compelled  them  to  break  open  the  ring; 
and  there  was  found,  all  along  the  inside 
of  it,  an  occult  ring  of  copper,  not  a  heart 
of  gold  at  all  I  "  Ha,"  said  the  proud 
queen,  flinging  it  away,  **  he  that  could 
deceive  in  this  matter  can  deceive  in 
many  others!"  And  was  in  hot  wrath 
with  Olaf ;  though,  by  degrees,  again  she 
took  milder  thoughts. 
Milder  thoughts,  we  say ;  and  consent- 
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ed  to  a  meeting  next  autumn,  at  some 
half-way  station,  where  their  great  busi- 
ness might  be  brought  to  a  happy  settle- 
ment and  betrothment.  Both  Olaf 
Tryggveson  and  the  high  dowager  appear 
to  have  been  tolerably  of  willing  mind  at 
this  meeting ;  but  Olaf  interposed,  what 
was  always  one  condition  with  him, 
"Thou  must  consent  to  baptism,  and 
give  up  thy  idol-gods."  "  They  are  the 
gods  of  all  my  forefathers,"  answered  the 
lady,  "  choose  thou  what  gods  thou  pleas- 
est,  but  leave  me  mine."  Whereupon  an 
altercation  ;  and  Tryggveson,  as  was  his 
wont,  towered  up  into  shining  wrath,  and 
exclaimed  at  last,  "  Why  should  I  care 
about  thee  then,  old  faded  heathen  crea- 
ture ? "  And  impatiently  wagging  his 
glove,  hit  her,  or  slightly  switched  her, 
on  the  face  with  it,  and  contemptuously 
turning  away,  walked  dut  of  the  adventure. 
"  This  is  a  feat  that  may  cost  thee  dear 
one  day,"  said  Sisrid.  And  in  the  end  it 
came  to  do  so,  little  as  the  magnificent 
Olaf  deigned  to  think  of  it  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

One  of  the  last  scuffles  I  remember  of 
Olaf  s  having  with  his  refractory  heathens, 
was  at  a  Thing  in  Hordaland  or  Roga- 
land,  far  in  the  north,  where  the  chief 
opposition  hero  was  one  Jaernskaegg, 
("  Ironbeard,"  Scottice  "  Airn-shag,"  as  it 
were  I).  Here  again  was  a  e:rand  heathen 
temple,  Hakon  JarPs  building,  with  a 
splendid  Thor  in  it  and  much  idol  furni- 
ture. The  king  stated  what  was  his  con- 
stant wish  here  as  elsewhere,  but  had  no 
sooner  entered  upon  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity than  universal  murmur,  rising  into 
clangour  and  violent  dissent,  interrupted 
him,  and  Ironbeard  took  up  the  discourse 
in  reply.  Ironbeard  did  not  break  down  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he,  with  great  brevity, 
emphasis,  and  clearness,  signified  that 
the  proposal  to  reject  their  old  gods  was 
in  the  highest  degree  unacceptable  to 
this  Thing ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  bar- 
gain, withal ;  so  that  if  it  were  insisted 
on,  they  would  have  to  fight  with  the 
king  aoout  it ;  and  in  fact  were  now 
ready  to  do  so."  In  reply  to  this,  Olaf, 
without  word  uttered ;  but  merely  with 
some  signal  to  the  trusty  armed  men  he 
had  with  him,  rushed  off  to  the  temple 
close  at  hand  ;  burst  into  it,  shutting  the 
door  behind  him ;  smashed  Thor  and 
Co.  to  destruction ;  then  reappearing 
victorious,  found  much  confusion  out- 
side, and,  in  particular,  what  was  a  roost 
important  item,  the  rugged  Ironbeard 
done  to  death  by  Olaf's  men  in  the  inte- 
rim.   Which  entirely  disheartened  the 
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Thing  from  fighting  at  that  moment ; 
havin|^  now  no  leader  who  dared  to  head 
them  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.  So 
that  every  one  departed  to  digest  his  rage 
in  silence  as  he  could. 

Matters  having  cooled  for  a  week  or 
two,  there  was  another  Thing  held ;  in 
which  King  Olaf  testified  regret  for  the 
quarrel  that  had  fallen  out,  readiness  to 
pay  what  mulct  was  due  by  law  for  that 
unlucky  homicide  of  Ironbeard  by  his 
people ;  and,  withal,  to  take  the  fair 
daughter  of  Ironbeard  to  wife,  if  all 
would  comply  and  be  friends  with  him  in 
other  matters ;  which  was  the  course 
resolved  on  as  most  convenient :  accept 
baptism,  we  ;  marry  Jaernskaegg*s  daugh- 
ter, you.  This  bargain  held  on  both 
sides.  The  wedding,  too,  was  celebrated, 
but  that  took  rather  a  strange  turn.  On 
the  morning  of  the  bride-night,  Olaf,  who 
had  not  been  sleeping,  though  his  fair 
partner  thought  he  had,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  saw,  with  astonishment,  his  fair  part- 
ner aiming  a  long  knife  ready  to  strike 
home  upon  him  1  Which  at  once  ended 
their  wedded  life  ;  poor  Demoiselle  Iron- 
beard immediately  bundling  off  with  her 
attendants  home  again ;  King  Olaf  into 
the  apartment  of  his  servants,  mention- 
ing there  what  had  happened,  and  for- 
bidding any  of  them  to  follow  her. 

Olaf  Tryggveson,  though  his  kingdom 
was  the  smallest  of  the  Norse  three,  had 
risen  to  a  renown  over  all  the  Norse 
world,  which  neither  he  of  Denmark  nor 
he  of  Sweden  could  pretend  to  rival.  A 
magnificent,  far-shinmg  man  ;  more  ex- 
pert in  all  "bodily  exercises,"  as  the 
Norse  called  them,  than  any  man  had 
ever  been  before  him,  or  after  was. 
Could  keep  five  daggers  in  the  air,  always 
catching  the  proper  fifth  by  its  handle, 
and  sending  it  aloft  again  ;  could  shoot 
supremely,  throw  a  javelin  with  either 
hand ;  and,  in  fact,  in  battle  usually 
threw  two  together.  These,  with  swim- 
ming, climbing,  leaping,  were  the  then 
admirable  fine  arts  of  the  north ;  in  all 
which  Tryggveson  appears  to  have  been 
the  Raphael  and  the  Michael  Angelo  at 
once.  Essentially  definable,  too,  if  we 
look  well  unto  him,  as  a  wild  bit  of  real 
heroism,  in  such  rude  guise  and  environ- 
ment ;  a  high,  true,  andgreat  human  soul. 
A  jovial  burst  of  laughter  in  him,  too  ;  a 
bright,  airy,  wise  way  of  speech  ;  dressed 
beautifully  and  with  care,  a  man  ad- 
mired and  loved  exceedingly  by  those 
he  liked  ;  dreaded  as  death  bv  those  he 
did  not  like.  **  Hardly  any  king,"  savs 
Snorro,  "  was  ever  so  well  obeyed,  by 
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one  class  out  of  zeal  and  love,  by  the  rest 
out  of  dread."  His  glorious  course, 
however,  was  not  to  last  long. 

King  Svein  of  the  Double-Beard  had 
not  yet  completed  his  conquest  of  Eng- 
land,—  by  no  means  yet,  some  thirteen 
horrid  years  of  that  still  before  him  I  — 
when,  over  in  Denmark,  he  found  that 
complaints  against  him  and  intricacies 
had  arisen,  on  the  part  principally  of  one 
Burislav,  king  of  the  Wends  (far  up  the 
Baltic),  and  in  a  less  degree  with  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  other  minor  indi- 
viduals. Svein  earnestly  applied  himself 
to  settle  these,  and  have  his  hands  free. 
Burislav,  an  aged  heathen  gentleman, 
proved  reasonable  and  conciliatory ;  so, 
too,  the  king  of  SweJen,  and  Dowager- 
Queen  Sigrid,  his  managing  mother. 
Bargain  in  both  these  cases  got  sealed 
and  crowned  by  marriage.  Svein,  who 
had  become  a  widower  lately,  now  wed- 
ded Sigrid ;  and  might  think,  possibly 
enough,  he  had  got  a  proud  bargain, 
though  a  heathen  one.  Burislav  also 
insisted  on  marriage  with  Princess  Thyri, 
the  Double- Beard's  sister.  Thyri,  inex- 
pressibly disinclined  to  wed  an  aged 
heathen  of  that  stamp,  pleaded  hard  with 
her  brother;  but  the  Double-Bearded 
was  inexorable;  Thyri's  wailings  and 
entreaties  went  for  nothing.  With  some 
guardian  foster-brother,  and  a  serving- 
maid  or  two,  she  had  to  go  on  this  hated 
journey.  Old  Burislav,  at  sight  of  her, 
blazed  out  into  marriage-feast  of  supreme 
magnificence,  and  was  charmed  to  see 
her ;  but  Thyri  would  not  join  the  mar- 
riage-party, refused  to  eat  with  it  or  sit 
with  it  at  all.  Day  after  day,  for  six 
days,  flatly  refused;  and  after  nightfall 
of  the  sixth,  glided  out  with  her  foster- 
brother  into  the  woods,  into  bypaths  and 
inconceivable  wanderings;  and,  in  effect, 
got  home  to  Denmark.  Brother  Svein 
was  not  for  the  moment  there  ;  probably 
enough  gone  to  England  again.  But 
Thyri  knew  too  well  he  would  not  allow 
her  to  stay  here,  or  anywhere  that  he 
could  help,  except  with  the  old  heathen 
she  had  just  fled  from. 

Thyri,  looking  round  the  world,  saw 
no  likely  road  for  her,  but  to  Olaf  Trygg- 
veson in  Norway ;  to  beg  protection 
from  the  most  heroic  man  she  knew  of  in 
the  world.  Olaf,  except  by  renown,  was 
not  known  to  her;  but  by  renown  he 
well  was.  Olaf,  at  sight  of  her,  promised 
protection  and  asylum  against  all  mortals. 
Nay,  in  discoursing  with  Thyri  Olaf  per- 
ceived more  and  more  clearly  what  a  fine 
handsome  being,  soul  and  body,  Thyri 
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was  ;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  winded 
up  by  proposing  to  Thyri,  who,  humbly, 
and  we  may  fancy  with  what  secret  joy, 
consented  to  say  yes,  and  become  queen 
of  Norway.  In  the  due  months  they  had 
a  little  son,  Harald  ;  who,  it  is  credibly 
recorded,  was  the  joy  of  both  his  parents  ; 
but  who,  to  their  inexpressible  sorrow, 
in  about  a  year  died,  and  vanished  from 
them.  This,  and  one  other  fact  now  to 
be  mentioned,  is  all  the  wedded  history 
we  have  of  Thyri. 

The  other  fact  is,  that  Thyri  had,  by 
inheritance  or  covenant,  not  depending 
on  her  marriage  with  old  Burislav,  con- 
siderable properties  in  Wendland,  which 
she  often  reflected  mi^ht  be  not  a  lit- 
tle behoveful  to  her  here  in  Norway, 
where  her  civil-list  was  probably  but 
straightened.  She  spoke  of  this  to  her 
husband ;  but  her  husband  would  take 
no  hold,  merely  made  her  giftsj  and  said, 
"  Pooh,  pooh,  can't  we  live  without  old 
Burislav  and  his  Wendland  properties  ?  " 
So  that  the  lady  sank  into  ever  deeper 
anxietv  and  eagerness  about  this  Wend- 
land object ;  took  to  weeping  ;  sat  weep- 
ing whole  days  ;  and  when  Olaf  asked, 
**  What  ails  thee,  then  ?  "  would  answer, 
or  did  answer  once,  "  What  a  different 
man  my  father  Harald  Gormson  was  " 
(vulgarly  called  Blue-tooth),  "compared 
with  some  that  are  now  kings  1  For  no 
King  Svein  in  the  world  would  Harald 
Gormson  have  given  up  his  own  or  his 
wife's  just  rights  1 "  Whereupon  Trygg- 
veson  started  up,  exclaiming  in  some 
heat,  "  Of  thy  brother  Svein  I  never  was 
afraid ;  if  Svein  and  I  meet  in  contest,  it 
will  not  be  Svein,  I  believe,  that  con- 
quers ;  and  went  off  in  a  towering  fume. 
Consented,  however,  at  last,  had  to  con- 
sent ;  to  get  his  fine  fleet  equipped  and 
armed,  and  decide  to  sail  with  it  to 
Wendland  to  have  speech  and  settlement 
with  King  Burislav. 

Tryggveson  had  already  ships  and 
navies  that  were  the  wonder  of  the  north 
Especially  in  building  war-ships -r  the 
Crane,  the  Serpent,  last  of  all  the  Long 
Serpent*  —  he  had,  for  size,  for  outward 
beauty,  and  inward  perfection  of  equip- 
ment, transcended  all  example. 

This  new  sea-expedition  became  an 
object  of  attention  to  all  neighbours; 
especially  Queen  Sigrid  the  Proud  and 
Svein  Fork-beard,  her  now  king,  were 
attentive  to  it. 

"This  insolent  Tryggveson,"  Queen 

*  His  Long  Serpent,  Jndged  by  some  to  b«  of  the 
MM  ol  a  frigate  of  f orty^ve  guns.  —  LaiM£. 


Sigrid  would  often  say,  and  had  long 
been  saying,  to  her  Svein,  "  to  mirry  thy 
sister  without  leave  had  or  asked  of 
thee ;  and  now  flaunting  forth  his  war 
navies,  as  if  he,  king  only  of  paltry  Nor- 
way, were  the  big  hero  of  the  north  ! 
Why  do  you  suffer  it,  you  kings  really 
great  ?  " 

By  such  persuasions  and  reiterations. 
King  Svein  of  Denmark,  King  Olaf  of 
Sweden,  and  Jarl  Eric,  now  a  great  man 
there,  grown  rich  by  prosperous  sea-rob- 
bery and  other  good  management,  were 
brought  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  com- 
bine strenuously  for  destruction  of  King 
Olaf  Tryggveson  on  this  grand  Wend- 
land expedition  of  his.  Fleets  and  forces 
were  with  best  diligence  got  ready  ;  and, 
withal,  a  certain  Jarl  Sigwald,  oi  Joms- 
burg,  chieftain  of  the  Jomsvikings,  a 
powerful,  plausible,  and  cunning  man, 
was  appointed  to  find  means  of  joining 
himself  to  Tryggveson*s  grand  voj^ge  ; 
of  getting  into  Tryggveson's  confidence, 
and  keeping  Svein  Fork-beard,  Eric,  and 
the  Swedish  king  aware  of  all  his  move- 
ments. 

King  Olaf  Tryggveson,  unacquainted 
with  all  this,  sailed  away  in  summer,  with 
his  splendid  fleet ;  went  through  the  Belts 
with  prosperous  winds,  under  bright 
skies,  to  the  admiration  of  both  shores. 
Such  a  fleet,  with  its  shining  Serpents, 
long  and  short,  and  perfection  of  equip- 
ment and  appearance,  the  Baltic  never 
saw  before.  Jarl  Sigwald  joined  with 
new  ships  by  the  way ;  "  Had,"  he  too, 
"a  visit  to  King  Burislav  to  pay;  how 
could  he  ever  do  it  in  better  company  ?" 
and  studiously  and  skilfully  ingratiated 
himself  with  iCing  Olaf.  Old  Burislav, 
when  they  arrived,  proved  altogether 
courteous,  handsome,  and  amenable; 
agreed  at  once  to  Olafs  claims  for  his 
now  queen,  did  the  rites  of  hospitality 
with  a  generous  plenitude  to  Olaf ;  who 
cheerily  renewed  acquaintance  with  that 
country,  known  to  him  in  early  days  (the 
cradle  of  his  fortunes  in  the  viking  line), 
and  found  old  friends  there  still  surviv- 
ing, joyful  to  meet  him  again.  Jarl  Sig- 
wald encouraged  these  delays.  King  8 vein 
and  Co.  not  beinp^  yet  quite  ready.  "  Get 
ready ! Sigwald  directed  them,  and 
they  diligently  did.  Olafs  men,  their 
business  now  done,  were  impatient  to 
be  home  ;  and  grudged  every  day  of  loi- 
tering there ;  but,  till  Sigwald  pleased, 
such  his  power  of  flattering  and  cajoliog 
Tryggveson,  they  could  not  get  away. 

At  length,  Sigwald's  secret  messeogors 
reporting  all  r^uiy  on  the  part  of  Svein 
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and  Co.,  Olaf  took  farewell  of  Bunslav 
and  Wendland,*  and  all  gladly  sailed 
away.  Svein,  Eric,  and  the  Swedish 
king,  with  their  combined  fleets,  lay 
in  wait  behind  some  cape  in  a  safe 
little  bay  of  some  island,  then  called 
Svolue,  but  not  in  our  time  to  be  found ; 
the  Baltic  tumults  in  the  fourteenth  ccn- 
turv  having  swallowed  it,  as  some  think, 
and  leaving  us  uncertain  whether  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riigen  Island  or 
in  the  Sound  of  Elsinore.  There  lay 
Svein,  Eric,  and  Co.  waiting  till  Trygg- 
veson  and  his  fleet  came  up,  Sigwalcl's 
spy  messengers  daily  reporting  what  prog- 
ress he  and  it  had  made.  At  length,  one 
bright  summer  morning,  the  fleet  made 
appearance,  sailing  in  loose  order,  Sig- 
wald,  as  one  acquainted  with  the  shoal 
places,  steering  ahead,  and  shewing  them 
the  way. 

Snorro  rises  into  one  of  his  pictorial 
fits,  seized  with  enthusiasm  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  fleet,  and  reports  to  us  largely 
in  what  order  Tryggveson's  winged  Cour- 
sers of  the  Deep,  in  long  series,  for  per- 
haps an  hour  or  more,  came  on,  and  what 
the  three  potentates,  from  their  knoll  of 
vantage,  said  of  each  as  it  hove  in  sight. 
Svein  thrice  over  guessed  this  and  the 
other  noble  vessel  to  be  the  Long  Ser- 
pent; Eric  always  correcting  him,  "No, 
that  is  not  the  Long  Serpent  yet "  (and 
aside  always),  "  Nor  shall  you  be  lord  of 
it,  king,  when  it  does  come.'*  The  Long 
Serpent  itself  did  make  appearance.  Eric, 
Svein,  and  the  Swedish  king  hurried  on 
board,  and  pushed  out  of  their  hiding- 
place  into  the  open  sea.  Treacherous 
Sigwald,  at  the  beginning  of  all  this,  had 
suddenly  doubled  that  cape  of  theirs,  and 
struck  into  the  bay  out  of  sight,  leaving 
the  foremost  Tryggveson  ships  aston- 
ished, and  uncertain  what  to  do,  if  it  were 
not  simply  to  strike  sail  and  wait  till  Olaf 
himself  with  the  Long  Serpent  arrived. 

Olafs  chief  captains,  seeing  the  ene- 
my's huge  fleet  come  out,  and  how  the 
matter  lay,  strongly  advised  King  Olaf  to 
elude  this  stroke  of  treachery,  and,  with 
all  sail,  hold  on  his  course,  flght  being 
now  on  so  unequal  terms.  Snorro  says, 
the  king,  high  on  the  quarter-deck  where 
he  stood,  replied,  "Strike  the  sails; 
never  shall  men  of  mine  think  of  flight. 
I  never  fled  from  battle.  Let  God  dispose 
of  my  life ;  but  flight  I  never  will  take." 
And  so  the  battle  arrangements  immedi- 
ately began,  and  the  battle  with  all  fury 
went  loose  ;  and  lasted  hour  after  hour, 
till  almost  sunset,  if  I  well  recollect.  "  Olaf 
stood  on  the  Serpent's  quarter-deck,'* 
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says  Snorro,  "  high  over  the  others.  He 
had  a  gilt  shield  and  a  helmet  inlaid  with 
gold  ;  over  his  armour  he  had  a  short  red 
coat,  and  was  easily  distinguished  from 
other  men."  Snorro's  account  of  the  bat- 
tle is  altogether  animated,  graphic,  and 
so  minute  that  antiquaries  gather  from  it, 
if  so  disposed  (which  we  but  little  are), 
what  the  methods  of  Norse  sea-fighting 
were ;  their  shooting  of  arrows,  casting 
of  javelins,  pitching  of  *big  stones,  ulti- 
mately boarding,  and  mutual  clashing  and 
smashing,  which  it  would  not  avail  us  to 
speak  of  here.  Olaf  stood  conspicuous 
all  day,  throwing  javelins,  of  deadly  aim, 
with  both  hands  at  once ;  encouraging, 
fighting  and  commanding  like  a  highest 
sea-king. 

The  Danish  fleet,  the  Swedish  fleet, 
were,  both  of  them,  quickly  dealt  with, 
and  successively  withdrew  out  of  shot- 
range.  And  then  Jarl  Eric  came  up,  and 
fiercely  grappled  with  the  Long  Serpent, 
or,  rather,  with  her  surrounding  com- 
rades ;  and  gradually,  as  they  were  beaten 
empty  of  men,  with  the  Long  Serpent 
herself.  The  fight  grew  jever  fiercer, 
more  furious.  Eric  was  supplied  with 
new  men  from  the  Swedes  and  Danes  ; 
Olaf  had  no  such  resource,  except  from 
the  crews  of  his  own  beaten  ships  ;  and 
at  length  this  also  failed  him ;  all  his 
ships,  except  the  Long  Serpent,  being 
beaten  and  emptied.  Olaf  fought  on  un- 
yielding. Eric  twice  boarded  him,  was 
twice  repulsed.  Olaf  kept  his  quarter- 
deck ;  unconquerable,  though  lelt  now 
more  and  more  hopeless,  fatally  short  of 
help.  A  tall  young  man,  called  Einar 
Tamberskelver,  very  celebrated  and  im- 
portant afterwards  in  Norway,  and  already 
the  best  archer  known,  kept  busy  with 
his  bow.  Twice  he  nearly  shot  Jarl  Eric 
in  his  ship.  "  Shoot  me  that  man,"  said 
Jarl  Eric  to  a  bowman  near  him  ;  and, 
just  as  Tamberskelver  was  drawing  his 
bow  the  third  time,  an  arrow  hit  it  in  the 
middle  and  broke  it  in  two.  "  What  is 
this  that  has  broken  ?"  asked  King  Olaf. 
"  Norway  from  thy  hand,  king,"  an- 
swered Tamberskelver.  Tryggveson 's 
men,  he  observed  with  surprise,  were 
striking  violently  on  Eric's;  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  nobody  fell.  "  How  is  this  ?  " 
asked  Tryggveson.  "Our  swords  are 
notched  and  blunted,  king ;  they  do  not 
cut."  Olaf  stept  down  to  nis  arm-chest ; 
delivered  out  new  swords ;  and  it  was 
observed  as  he  did  it,  blood  ran  trickling 
from  his  wrist;  but  none  knew  where 
the  wound  was.  Eric  boarded  a  third 
time.   Olaf,  left  with  hardly  more  than 
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one  man,  sprang  overboard  (one  sees  that 
red  coat  of  his  still  glancing  in  the  even- 
ing sun),  and  sank  in  the  deep  waters  to 
his  long  rest. 

Rumour  ran  among  his  people  that  he 
still  was  not  dead  ;  grounding  on  some 
moyement  by  the  ships  of  that  traitorous 
Sigwald,  they  fancied  Olaf  had  dived  be- 
neath the  keels  of  his  enemies,  and  got 
awav  with  Sigwald,  as  Sigwald  himself 
evidently  did.  "  Much  was  hoped,  sup- 
posed, spoken,"  says  one  old  mourning 
skald  ;  "  but  the  truth  was,  Olaf  Trygg- 
Veson  was  never  seen  in  Norseland 
more ! "  Strangely  he  remains  still  a 
shining  figure  to  us;  the  wildly  beauti- 
fullest  man,  in  body  and  in  soul,  that  one 
has  ever  heard  of  in  the  north. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
VAGABONDS  IN  WINTER-TIME. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  to 
whom  the  preservation  of  our  open  land 
and  commons  is  a  matter  of  even  more 
vital  consequence  than  to  the  artisans  in 
crowded  cities  or  the  clerks  and  comfort- 
able tradesmen,  who  look  forward  to  out- 
ings in  the  country.  The  tramps,  gipsies, 
and  dwellers  in  tents  and  caravans  have 
seldom  a  voice  in  the  election  of  Parlia- 
mentary representatives.  Their  names 
would  carry  but  little  weight  if  attached 
to  "humble  petitions,"  even  supposing 
that  they  chanced  to  be  able  to  subscribe 
them.  Yet  they  must  watch  with  a  pecul- 
iarly jealous  interest  the  encroachments 
of  lords  of  manors  and  the  stealthy  nib- 
blings  of  neighbouring  landed  proprie- 
tors. They  may  not  trouble  themselves 
greatly  about  politics,  yet  we  doubt  not 
that  the  measures  contemplated  against 
illegal  inclosing  are  sometimes  discussed 
more  intelligently  round  their  wandering 
camp-fires  than  even  the  statutes  levelled 
at  vagrancy,  with  all  their  pains  and  pen- 
alties. Of  course  we  all  know  that  in  the 
milder  seasons  of  the  year  there  are  num- 
bers of  persons  who  never  sleep  under  a 
roof,  unless  they  take  up  their  quarters 
in  a  casual  ward  or  borrow  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  a  barn.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  those  very  independent  members 
of  society  who  are  to  be  seen  trudging 
along  shoeless,  whose  whole  worldly 
goods  are  comprised  in  a  moderate-sized 
bundle,  who  manage  to  pick  up  a  living 
somehow  and  find  some  stray  coppers  to 
spend  on  beer  and  gin,  who  lie  down  any- 
where under  hedges  or  haystacks,  and 


are  rarely  reduced  to  breaking  stones  for 
a  breakfast  —  to  say  nothing  of  these 
light-hearted  single  gentlemen,  a  vast 
number  of  families  live  entirely  on  the 
roads.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
yellow  caravan,  with  its  brass  knocker 
and  its  crimson  curtains,  that  lumbers 
along  from  fair  to  fair,  from  market-town 
to  market-town,  opening  an  al  fresco  ba- 
zaar, or  offering  some  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, at  the  villages  where  it  pulls  up  for 
the  night.  We  know  the  great  waggon, 
loaded  outside  and  in  with  rugs  and 
wickerwork  —  the  grimy  van  of  some 
itinerant  tinman  or  tinker  —  the  humble 
handbarrow  on  which  the  tagrag  and 
bobtail  of  the  roads  push  along  the  para- 
phernalia that  are  to  rig  up  their  night- 
encampment.  But  we  are  wont  to  be- 
lieve that  these  various  tribes  of  vagrants 
are  in  the  habit  of  hybernating  through 
the  winter  like  squirrels.  It  is  true  that 
the  bachelor  tramps  usually  take  their 
precautions  against  the  short  days  and 
cold  nights.  They  either  get  locked  up 
at  government  expense,  or  they  drop  ia 
freely  on  workhouse  wards,  or  else,  as  a 
last  resource,  if  they  are  sensible  men, 
they  resign  themselves  to  a  spell  of  hon- 
est labour.  Almost  all  these  gorgeous 
caravans,  too,  withdraw  into  winter-quar- 
ters. There  are  fields  near  Battersea, 
beyond  Notting  Hill,  and  away  to  the 
east  of  London,  in  swampy  waste  lands 
by  the  river,  where  you  may  see  them 
methodically  drawn  up  in  rows  or  squares 
like  an  encampment  of  some  ancient  Ger- 
man tribe.  Their  proprietors  still  shift 
somehow  for  a  livelihood,  and  many  of 
them  go  to  work  on  the  stores  of  wares 
which  they  hope  to  dispose  of  in  the  en- 
suing summer.  Not  a  few  are  fairly  well- 
to-do,  and  may  retire  with  tolerably  easy 
minds  to  those  fixed  domiciles  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Others  who  are  con- 
tent with  their  customary  quarters  in  the 
caravan  contrive  to  live  in  it  in  very  rea- 
sonable comfort  As  far  as  exposure  to 
the  weather  goe^,  they  are  not  very  much 
to  be  pitied.  Their  camp  is  usu.iUy 
pitched  in  a  protected  situation.  They 
warm  the  atmosphere  a  good  deal  by  sim- 
ply drawing  closely  together.  The  con- 
finement of  their  small  living-rooms  has 
its  advantages  when  a  diminutive  stove 
has  to  heat  them  through  a  bitter  night ; 
and  though  the  wooden  walls  are  thin, 
draughts  may  be  guarded  against  by  pay- 
ing and  caulking  the  seams  between  the 
planks.  But  while  many  of  these  people 
manage  to  make  their  arrangements  for 
spending  the  winter  among  the  comforts 
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of  town,  a  great  many  others  must  live 
all  the  vear  in  tl^e  countrv.  There  are 
many  who  know  nothing  of  London,  who 
cannot  afford  to  interrupt  their  pursuits 
or  break  away  from  their  profitable  con- 
Dection ;  and  these  are  necessarily  the 
poorest  of  the  class  and  the  worst  pro- 
vided against  the  inclemency  of  the  sea 
son. 

When  all  the  world  is  stirring  in  the 
summer,  you  come  upon  these  itinerant 
adventurers  everywhere.  You  meet  their 
long  strings  of  vehicles  jogging  along 
the  high-roads.  You  see  them  pulled  up 
on  the  patches  of  turf  alongside  of  se- 
questered lanes.  If  there  is  a  favourite 
nook  you  know  of  famous  for  its  foliage 
and  its  nightingales,  where  the  mossy- 
stemmed  trees  overhang  some  weed- 
grown  pool  in  the  middle  of  a  natural 
lawn,  you  are  sure  to  find  it  in  the  occu 
pation  of  a  nomadic  party.  Probably  it  is 
the  practical  recommendations  ot  the 
grass,  the  shade,  and  the  water  that  at- 
tract them,  rather  than  the  song  of  the 
birds  and  the  smiling  beauties  of  nature. 
But,  whether  by  accidental  coincidence 
or  design,  it  is  certain  that  tramps  and 
rural  studies  for  the  artist  generally  go 
together.  So  we  find  it  in  the  winter 
now,  and  this  is  very  much  the  reason 
why  tramps  may  be  scattered  pretty 
thickly  through  the  country  without  the 
passing  traveller  ever  suspecting  their 
vicinity.  They  don*t  camp  out  in  Night- 
ingale Corner  in  January.  The  leaves 
have  fallen  that  used  to  thatch  the  en- 
campment in  June,  and  have  gathered 
into  the  ditches  in  damp,  rotting  heaps. 
The  hedges  are  stripped  bare  that  served 
well  enough  as  shelter  from  the  summer 
winds  ;  the  herbage  where  the  worn  old 
nags  used  to  luxuriate  is  bare  and  frost- 
bitten. So  the  settlers  we  saw  there  in 
summer  have  betaken  themselves  else- 
where, to  some  spot  where  they  will  be 
as  snug  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
They  do  not  move  further  out  of  the 
world  than  need  be.  It  is  an  object  with 
tliem  to  have  as  little  as  possible  of  rough 
cart-track  between  them  and  the  nearest 
road.  They  like  to  do  a  little  shopping 
in  the  village  from  time  to  time ;  and 
they  must  be  miserably  poor  or  extraordi- 
narily virtuous  if  it  is  not  a  paramount 
consideration  with  them  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a  public-house. 
Then,  in  pitching  upon  a  particular  local- 
ity, one  of  the  first  things  to  be  thought 
ot  is  the  soil.  It  is  no  use  settling  in 
mud  or  clay,  inviting  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  provoking  all  manner  of  dis- 


eases when  the  whole  of  England  is 
before  them.  What  they  prefer  is  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  slope  that  drains  itself 
naturally  and  breeds  no  fevers.  The 
sticks  there  are  drier  too,  and  that  is 
something  when  one  must  always  be  kin- 
dling fires.  So,  if  you  look  out  carefully 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees  from  any  emi- 
nence as  you  are  driving  along  among 
the  fir-woods  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  see  a  thread  of  thm  grey 
smoke  ascending  somewhere.  In  certain 
districts  where  wild  woodland  heaths  lie 
in  neighbourhoods  overrun  by  villas,  and 
are  surrounded  by  thriving  villages,  you 
may  remark  more  than  one  of  these. 
They  come  from  the  places  which  seem 
least  eligible  for  cottages. 

Occasionally,  if  you  may  trust  the  evi- 
dence of  your  senses,  the  signs  of  fire 
proceed  actually  from  the  ground.  Should 
your  curiosity  tempt  you  to  follow  up 
these  indications,  you  will  always  be 
landed  at  much  the  same  scene,  having 
been  guided  to  it  by  voices  when  you 
lost  sight  of  the  smok^  You  will  come 
upon  some  little  den  or  dingle,  or  stumble 
on  to  the  brink  of  some  deep  gravel-pit 
half  grown  over  with  furze  and  bramble. 
If  there  is  not  always  much  shelter  over- 
head, there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  thick 
screen  of  half-grown  firs  to  the  north  and 
east.  If  the  squatters  are  in  fairly  easy 
circumstances,  there  will  be  a  weather- 
beaten  old  caravan,  knocked  together  of 
rough  deal  and  painted  originally  in  som- 
bre green  and  blue,  drawn  up  some- 
where in  the  background.  The  odds  are 
that  its  proprietors  do  not  live  in  it ;  at 
all  events  it  is  only  used  as  a  sleeping- 
place  by  the  old,  the  sick,  or  the  luxu- 
rious. Their  actual  quarters  are  under 
low  canvas  tents  stretched  out  on  hoops, 
pegged  fast  down,  and  carefully  earthed 
up  all  round.  They  have  to  crawl,  or 
rather  wriggle  themselves,  under  these ; 
but,  once  there,  they  are  tolerably  snug, 
for  beings  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
rude  animal  existence.  The  wind  may 
howl  over  their  heads,  but  it  does  not 
catch  their  lowly  dwelling.  The  form  of 
their  roof  is  about  the  best  that  can  be 
devised  for  throwing  aside  any  quantity 
of  r4in.  The  flooring  is  probably  a  rug 
stretched  over  bracken  or  heather,  and 
below  all  is  most  likely  some  tattered 
waterproof.  Blankets  may  be  scarce  with 
them,  but  they  have  been  little  given  to 
making  a  night  toilet,  and  have  been  in 
the  habit  generally  of  "turning  in  all 
standing."  According  to  our  notions, 
about  the  greatest  hardship  of  their  case 
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is  that  they  have  few  or  no  changes  of 
raiment.  Yet  they  are  scarcely  worse  off 
in  that  respect  than  many  a  respectable 
labourer,  and  they  are  more  hardened 
than  the  labourer  to  the  exposure  which 
both  must  endure.  Thiey  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  him  too  in  another  way.  The 
labourer  comes  home  drenched  from  his 
work  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  draughty 
cottage,  grudging  himself  each  morsel  of 
fuel  that  smoulders  to  waste  in  his  absurd 
chimney.  The  tramp  has  always  his 
shelter  close  at  hand  ;  or,  if  he  does  get 
wet,  he  has  only  to  kindle  a  brazier.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  is  drying  thoroughly, 
while  the  vapours  that  disengage  them- 
selves put  him  in  a  regular  Russian  bath, 
which  is  a  preventive  of  rheumatism  as 
well  as  a  cure  for  it.  Naturally,  however, 
he  never  gets  into  that  gloomy  tent  of  his 
when  he  can  help  it.  The  best  part  of 
the  day  he  is  to  be  seen  working  away  at 
some  occupation  or  other,  by  the  side  of 
a  bright  little  fire  that  burns  merrily  in 
the  open.  His  wife  is  nursing  the  last 
baby,  mending  the  clothes  of  the  elder 
children,  and  possibly  taking  turns  with 
her  husband  at  a  short  black  pipe.  The 
children  themselves  are  tumbling  about 
in  the  cart-track,  or  playing  round  the 
nearest  pool ;  healthy,  cheery-looking  ur- 
chins, although  very  likely  they  go  bare- 
footed and  bare-headed,  and  are  rigged 
out  in  big  garments  that  have  never  been 
cut  down  for  them.  The  School  Boards 
have  had  nothing  to  say  to  them.  But  the 
boys  are  sharp  enough  and  handy  as  well, 
although  they  take  their  wild  life  as  it 
comes  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fashion.  In 
spite  of  hard  and  scanty  fare,  the  girls 
often  shoot  up  strong  and  healthy.  Their 
good  looks,  such  as  they  are,  may  be 
merely  the  beauti  du  diabU^  but  with  their 
red  lips,  their  laughing  eyes,  their  bloom- 
ing complexions,  and  their  heavy  shocks 
of  thick  long  hair,  they  are  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  stunted,  shrivelled-up 
little  careworn  creatures  who  are  being 
reared  in  the  rookeries  of  the  Seven  Dials 
or  East  London. 

We  believe  in  the  "book  learning" 
which  prepares  every  one  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  chance,  and  which  may  give 
native  intelligence  invaluable  help  in 
raising  itself  up  from  the  lowest  station. 
We  certainly  do  not  say  that  a  rough  and 
ready  practical  education  is  a  safe  sys- 
tem on  the  whole,  although,  hardships 
notwithstanding,  it  has  its 'physical  ad- 
vantages, and  although  these  unreclaimed 
children  of  the  commons  and  heaths  may 
escape  the  most  debasing  forms  of  city 


contamination.  Their  parents  are  of 
course  their  examples,  and  their  parents 
sometimes  are  bad  enough  for  anything. 
Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
although  thoroughbred  tramps  are  thrown 
in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  temptations, 
with  very  little  to  aid  them  to  resist 
Their  Bedouin  manner  of  existence  nat- 
urally begets  Bedouin  habits  of  thought 
and  morality.  Most  men*s  hands  being 
turned  against  the  tramp,  it  seems  but 
natural  that  be  should  turn  his  hands 
against  every  one.  He  has  no  good 
name  to  be  careful  of,  nor  can  he  make 
one.  If  there  is  a  theft  from  a  neigh- 
bouring farmyard,  if  there  has  been  a  bit 
of  fire-raising  or  heath-burning  anywhere 
about,  if  any  graver  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, he  is  sure  to  be  the  first  to  be 
suspected.  The  police  come  poking 
about,  making' offensive  inquiries,  and 
are  far  too  sharp  to  show  any  faith  in  his 
proofs  or  protestations  ot  innocence. 
What  is  the  use  of  being  suspected  for 
nothing?  Besides,  few  of  the  tramps 
can  have  spotless  consciences.  When  a 
man  lives  out  among  the  hedgerows,  and 
has  a  hungry  family  growing  up  about 
him,  he  can  hardly  help  becoming  a 
poacher.  A  few  wires  go  so  far  to  help 
the  larder,  and  there  is  the  pot  on  the 
fire  ready  to  boil  down  the  pieces  de  coh* 
viction.  When  a  man  once  takes  to 
wiring  hares,  he  soon  goes  on  to  stealing 
fowls.  When  he  be^ns  prowling  about 
poultry-vards  with  dishonest  intentions,, 
all  is  tish  that  comes  to  his  net  The 
descent  from  bad  to  worse  is  at  once 
easy  and  obvious,  and  he  must  be  a 
strong-minded  or  strangelv  well-princi- 
pled person  who  can  pull  himself  up  on 
the  first  slopes  of  the  treacherous  incline. 
The  more  credit  to  him  when  he  does 
stop  short  at  mere  venial  offences,  and 
we  believe  that  many  of  these  people 
who  are  regarded  as  pariahs  are,  in  a 
sort  of  a  way,  meritorious  members  of 
society.  They  often  work  hard  and  hon- 
estly for  their  living.  Year  after  year 
you  may  find  them  in  the  very  spot  where 
their  children  were  born,  because  their 
fair  dealing  has  made  them  a  local  con- 
nection in  their  own  particular  line. 
Their  patrons  will  very  likely  be  free  in 
abuse  of  them,  and  will  certainly  look 
down  on  them  with  supreme  contempt ; 
yet  they  pay  their  characters  a  certain 
tribute  by  continuing  to  deal  with  them 
season  after  season.  There  are  weak- 
nesses and  vices  that  are  almost  iosepa^ 
rable  from  the  vmbond  life.  It  breeds 
improvidence,  and  it  tends  to  squander- 
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ing  money  in  public-houses.  When  a 
man  has  no  roof  over  his  head  but  a  strip 
of  canvas,  and  gets  a  precarious  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  you  can  scarcely 
expect  him  to  recognize  the  advantages 
of  the  savings-bank  any  more  than  to  be 
a  regular  attendant  at  church  in  his 
weather-washed  rags.  A  bright  tavern- 
bar  must  be  liice  a  glimpse  of  paradise  to 
him  when  he  has  been  kennelling  by  the 
light  of  a  farthing  candle  out  in  the  cold 
and  darkness  of  an  English  winter  ni^ht. 
But,  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  all 
their  faults,  we  suspect  that  these  pro- 
fessional vagabonds  have  scanty  justice 
done  them.  They  are  a  curious  race, 
little  accustomed  to  civil  treatment,  but 
as  likely  to  be  hospitable  as  their  con- 
geners of  the  Arabian  desert,  if  you  only 
take  them  in  the  right  way.  And  a  visit 
to  them  would  at  all  events  be  not  unin- 
teresting, even  if  it  did  not  serve  some 
more  creditable  purpose  than  curiosity. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  TYRANNY  OF  MOTHERS. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  trial  to  young 
creatures  full  of  life  and  energy  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  timid  mother.  She  will 
not  allow  her  girls  to  skate  because  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  lost  amongst  ice- 
bergs ;  nor  to  ride  because  fox-hunters 
sometimes  get  their  necks  broken  ;  nor 
to  row  because  young  men  injure  them- 
selves in  thoise  dreadful  boat-races. 
They  may  not  have  a  pet  dog  in  case  it 
should  go  mad,  nor  any  aconite  or  monks- 
hood in  their  gardens  for  fear  they  should 
poison  themselves.  The  timid  mother 
forbids  her  daughters  to  visit  amongst 
the  poor,  as. they  might  take  small-pox, 
and  will  not  allow  one  of  them  to  go  alone 
outside  the  avenue-gate  from  her  dread 
of  garroters.  The  description  which  she 
gives  of  the  neighbouring  fields  is  appal- 
ling. She  represents  them  to  be  the 
lairs  of  mad  bulls,  savage  tramps,  venom- 
ous snakes,  and  wild  horses.   Her  girls 


cannot  propose  either  work  or  play  which 
she  does  not  prove  to  be  encompassed 
with  dangers  horrible  and  hitherto  un- 
tbought-of.  In  their  childish  days  they 
were  not  allowed  a  rocking-horse  for  fear 
it  should  overbalance,  nor  a  swing  in 
case  the  rope  might  break,  nor  a  pocket- 
knife  lest  they  should  cut  their  fingers. 
The  coddling  mother  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  timid  one.  She  is  always  tying' 
comforters  round  her  children's  throats, 
and  applying  flannel  to  mysterious  places 
where  it  will  not  stay.  She  revels  in 
chest-protectors  and  respirators,  and  her 
room  is  adorned  with  sticking-plaster  and 
gallipots.  She  is  always  intent  on  prov- 
mg  that  every  one  either  has  a  cold  or  is 
taking  one ;  and  she  may  be  seen  at 
night  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  going 
from  room  to  room  with  eruel,  pills,  mus- 
tard-leaves, and  India-rubber  hot-bottles. 
She  is  constantly  discovering  obscure 
signs  of  some  deadly  disease  in  her  chil- 
dren. She  takes  for  granted  that  all  her 
daughters  have  weak  spines,  so  their 
beds  are  destitute  of  pillows  and  there  is 
a  reclining-board  in  every  room.  When 
the  coddling  mother  takes  her  girls  to  a 
picnic  she  will  not  allow  them  to  sit  on 
the  grass,  nor  in  the  sun,  nor  under  a  tree, 
nor  on  a  rock.  They  must  return  with 
her  before  the  dew  begins  to  rise,  and 
are  never  allowed  to  look  at  the  moon 
except  through  a  window.  They  are 
taught  to  be  always  analyzing  their  sen- 
sations, and  lose  half  the  pleasures  of 
everyday  life.  They  may  not  exult  in  a 
brave  south-wester,  get  wet  in  a  summer 
shower,  or  walk  ankle  deep  in  the  glitter- 
ing snow-wreaths.  Human  nature  snrinks 
from  prying  further  if  the  coddling  mother 
is  also  a  homoeopathist.  Vivisection  is 
nothing  to  the  tortures  she  will  inflict  as 
she  sits  down  with  Laurie's  "Domestic 
Medicine  "  in  her  hand,  to  ask  questions 
in  order  to  diagnose  the  case.  The 
patient  soon  feels  as  though  every  organ 
in  her  body  was  such  a  mass  of  disease 
that  even  bryonia  and  aconite,  time 
about  every  five  minutes,  will  fail  to  cure 
it. 
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Among  the  vast  mass  of  papers  and  corre- 
spondence collected  by  Carte,  and  now  de- 
posited in  the  Bodleian  Library,  are  numerous 
letters  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  by  friends 
whose  care  it  seems  to  have  been  to  keep  him 
informed  of  occurrences  at  the  Court,  or  of 
the  state  of  parties  in  Parliament.  These 
letters  convey  a  lively  image  of  the  manners 
and  events  of  the  time.  Colonel  Daniel 
O'Nicll,  Colonel  Edward  Vernon,  Colonel 
Legg,  Colonel  Cooke,  and  others  detail  some 
of  the  scandals  of  the  day.  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  George  I«ane, 
and  others,  apprise  him  of  the  political  oc- 
currences at  Whitehall,  or  describe  practices, 
designs  and  intrigues  of  the  parties  at  Court 
or  in  Parliament,  from  Oxford  or  Westmin- 
ster. In  a  leiter  of  Sir  George  Lane,  dated 
December  29,  1674,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Clarendon,  at  his  place  of  exile 
in  France,  of  apoplexy, 

the  last  fitt  whereof  was  soe  violent  that  his  tongue 
being  caught  between  his  teeth  they  pierced  it  thorough, 
insomuch  as  when  he  came  to  himself,  as  he  did  for  a 
while  before  he  died,  he  could  hardly  make  use  of  it 
for  sorenesse  whereof  he  complained  very  much,  but 
his  phisitians  kept  him  in  ignorance  how  tt  happened, 
least  the  knowledge  of  it  should  administer  discourage- 
ment unto  him.  One  passage  I  hare  heard  is  very 
extraordinary  and  remarkable,  which  is  that  about  a 
month  before  his  death,  writeing  in  his  closet,  his  pen 
fell  suddenir  out  of  his  hand,  and  being  in  no  discom- 
posure at  all,  endeavouring  to  resume  it,  he  found  him- 
self for  a  while  unable;  which  they  say  he  reflected 
upon  as  an  omen  of  the  shortenesse  ot  his  life,  and 
therefore  from  that  moment  neglected  all  the  conceams 
of  this  life^  and  betook  himself  to  the  serious  thoughts 
of  that  which  is  eternal. 

We  print  the  following  letter  as  an  admira- 
ble instance  of  the  delicate  manner  in  which, 
at  the  same  time,  a  gift  may  be  conferred  and 
a  substantial  favour  sought  after  in  re- 
turn :  — 

Noble  Sr 

I  doe  not  write  this  to  putt  you  to  the  trouble  of  an 
Answer,  because  I  know  jrr  emplovments  art  so  great, 
and  weightye ;  But  my  wife  hath  A  minde  you  should 
tast  of  a  country  dish,  and  therefore  presents  you  with 
a  chine  of  Porke  and  A  Turkey ;  I  call  it  A  Turkey 
because  it  hath  no  fellow.  But  it  had  one^  before  Rey- 
nard surnriz'd  her ;  And  therefore  wee  dare  not  keepe 
this  any  longer,  for  Feare  shee  should  follow  her  many 
Brothers  and  sisters  that  have  gone  before  her:  I 
hcare  Dr  Gillinghara  Prebend  of  Winsor  hath  bin  dead 
these  five  weekes ;  I  once  supplyed  his  moneth  for  him, 
and  the  charges  attending  But  I  shall  not  looke  to 
bee  repaid  by  succeeding  him,  especially  if  all  bee  true 
that  I  heare,  that  there  is  A  mandate  lyes  ready  for 
the  Place; 

I  am  Sr 

Yr  troublesome  and  much  obliged 
Servant 

I  Febr.  [16]  '68  Hbnry  Vintbnbr. 

For  my  much  honoured  and  Honble  friend 
Mr  Joseph  Williamson  at  Whitehall 
I  pray  leave  these  at  Ladye  Andersons  House  in  the 
Strand  with  A  parcelL 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  an  original 


letter  we  have  seen,  written  in  December, 
1752,  to  "Mr.  John  Mason,  at  Peter  House, 
Cambridge,"  are  not  unworthy  of  notice  from 
a  student  of  social  history  :  — 

With  regard  to  my  journey  into  the  north,  I  Derer 
had  a  pleasanter  or  more  sattsfaaory  one  in  my  life, 
the  company  that  went  along  with  me  being  very 
agreeable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
far  exceeding  the  soutliem  in  points  of  hospitality, 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  most  other  qualities  that  a 
stranger  could  wish  to  meet  with-  The  gentry  ertn  ai 
the  highest  rank  are  plain,  familiar,  hospitable  mea, 
and  extremely  civil  to  strangers,  and  the  meaner  sort 
according  to  their  abilities  equally  the  same,  but  seesn 
rather  given  to  merriment  than  industry ;  and  thoo^ 
the  southern  generally  boast  of  exceeding  them  la 
points  of  religion,  yet  this  I  dare  to  affirm  that  the 
virtues  of  the  northern  further  exceed  their  vices  than 
those  of  the  southern.  And  this  encomiam  I  can 
justly  add  to  their  honour^  which  can  be  attributed  bat 
to  too  few  about  us,  that  is,  in  going  from  Bradford  ia 
Yorkshire  till  we  got  thither  back  again,  I  did  not  hear 
so  much  as  one  oath  sworn,  save  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
garrison  at  Carlisle.  I  know  this  account  of  thdr 
simi}licity  and  integrity  is  far  contrary  to  the  oommoa 
opinion. 

Butter  [at  Carlislel  seldom  is  above  two-pextce  per 
pound,  though  it  sold  at  Carlisle  for  a  1-2^  when  I 
was  there,  but  was  reckoned  very  dear.  Salmoa 
abounds  in  great  plenty,  there  being  very  large  qoanti- 
ties  caueht  in  the  river  Eden,  just  by  the  walls  of  Car- 
lisle, and  seldom  sells  at  above  id.  or  x  t-4d.  per  pouod, 
and  often  under.  Here  is  greater  plenty  of  coal  than 
in  Westmoreland,  there  being  several  great  coal^works 
in  the  county,  and  much  more  wood  both  for  timber 
and  fuel ;  but  the  meaner  sort  that  live  within  a  mik  of 
the  coal-pits  seldom  bum  any,  but  fetch  peats  (eJdbs 
as  they  call  them),  perhaps  two  or  three  miles,  and 
affirm  them  to  be  better  fuel.  Their  butter  exceeds 
ours  for  sweetness,  but  their  dteese  is  stark  nauf^t, 
chiefly  owing  to  their  bad  way  of  making  it  The  mU 
in  Cumberland  being  for  the  most  part  good  pasture 
land,  their  cows  are  larger  than  ours  in  Derbyshire 
and  long-homed,  much  tike  the  breed  at  Ski|»on  ia 
Craven,  Yorkshire,  and  though  they  have  a  great  many 
Scotch  cattle,  but  buy  them  only  to  feed,  kill,  and  really 
their  beef  exceeds  ours  both  for  fatness  and  sweetness 

Academy, 


The  following  little  account  of  an  eve- wit- 
ness of  the  execution  of  Lord  William  Russell 
seems  worth  printing.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Lvttleton  to 
Lord  Viscount  Hatton,  governor  of  Guernsey 
—  a  portion  of  the  Hatton  collection  lately 
added  to  the  British  Museum :  — 

"  London,  July  at,  '85. 

My  Lord, 

...  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  my  Ld  Ra> 
sell  was  beheaded  this  morning,  he  sa3rd  not  much  bat 
that  he  did  not  design  to  murder  ye  K^,*nor  )'e  Govmt, 
but  to  keepe  out  poperie.  he  sayd  the  evidence  a^ 
him  was  true  as  to  ye  place  and  company,  he  was  m, 
but  he  took  that  to  be  but  misprision,  for  wch  he  did 
not  ask  God  or  ye  Kg  pardon.  I  saw  him  die  at  a 
distance  and  he  seemed  very  stout.  The  Hangmaa 
gave  him  3  blows  besides  sauingwthye  ax  before  be 
cut  his  head  of.  he  came  to  ye  scaffold  in  his  ova 
coach  wch  was  not  in  mourning  nor  his  livery ;  himself 
was  in  black.  Doctor  Tillotson,  Mr  Burnet,  and  ye 
sherrife  was  wth  him.  Academy* 
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"TO  DIE— TO  SLEEP." 

How  could  we  bear  the  anguish  and  the  strife 
That  vex  our  souls  forever  'neath  the  sky, 

Or  how  endure  the  carking  cares  of  life, 
Did  we  not  know  that  one  day  we  should 
die?— 

That  some  blest  day  we  shall  find  perfect  rest 
Far  from  earth's  torments  and  its  madd'ning 
riot ; 

With  idle  hands  upon  a  pulseless  breast, 
We  shall  lie  lapped  in  endless  peace  and 
quiet  ? 

Then  grief  shall  come  no  more,  nor  care  nor 

pain, 

To  call  us  forth  to  suffer  or  to  dare ; 
No  mocking  dreams  shall  break  our  rest  again. 
Telling  us  of  joy  to  rouse  us  to  despair. 

No  fear  of  coming  loss  shall  smite  us  sore. 
Making  tis  clasp  dear  forms  in  wild  dismay ; 

The  dead  alone  need  never  fear  Death  more  — 
Only  from  them  he  stealeth  naught  away. 

There  is  oiie  door  through  which  Grief  cannot 
come. 

And  Care  must  crave  admittance  there  in 
vain ; 

There  is  no  space  within  that  narrow  home 
For  the  grim  forms  of  Misery  or  Pain. 

Sleep  dweHeth  there^  and  peace,  and  perfect 
rest, 

And  silence  sweeter  than  the  song  of  bird ; 
The  wildest  wail  from  burning  lips  e'er  pressed 
lies  on  the  threshold,  nor  within  is  heard. 

E'en  Love  must  pause  without,  and  can  but 
bring 

Pale  blossoms  with  the  world's  one  sweet- 
ness fraught  — 
Alas !  less  mortal  in  their  withering, 

The  fragile  garlands  than  the  love  that 
brought 

A  gift  God  giveth  His  beloved  —  sleep, 
Unvexed  oy  dreams,  uncursed  by  sudden 
waking ! 

How  soft  your  shadow  o'er  our  lids  shall 
creep. 

O'er  burning  brain  and  heart  wellnigh  to 
breaking ! 

We  can  live  on,  and  suffer,  and  endure. 
Still  saying  softly,  when  Despair  is  nigh, 

■**  The  way  is  weary,  but  the  rest  is  sure  — 
Bear  up,  O  heart  I  for  one  day  we  shall  die." 
Appleton's  JoornaL  LUCY  H.  HoOPER. 


EASTER. 

X,IFT  up,  lift  up,  your  voices  now. 
The  whole  wide  world  reioices  now, 
The  Lord  hath  triumphed  gloriously, 
The  Lord  shall  reign  victoriously. 


SLEEP,"  ETC. 

In  vain  with  stone  the  cave  they  barred. 
In  vain  the  watch  kept  ward  and  guard  ; 
Majestic  from  the  spoilH  tomb 
In  pomp  of  triumph,  Christ  is  come ! 


He  binds  in  chains  the  ancient  foe, 
A  countless  host  He  frees  from  woe. 
And  Heaven's  hi^h  portal  open  flies. 
For  Christ  hath  risen  and  man  shall  rise. 


And  all  He  did,  and  all  He  bare. 
He  gives  us  as  our  own  to  share ; 
Ana  hope  and  joy  and  peace  begin. 
For  Christ  hatn  won  and  man  may  win. 


O  Victor,  aid  us  in  the  fight. 
And  lead  through  death  to  realms  of  light ; 
We  safely  pass  where  Thou  hast  trod  ; 
In  Thee  we  die  to  rise  to  God. 


Thy  flock,  from  sin  and  death  set  free. 
Glad  Alleluia  raise  to  Thee  ; 
And  ever,  with  the  heavenly  host. 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

John  Mason  Nealx. 


DAYLIGHT. 

BY  ONE  OP  THE  AUTHORS  OP  "POKlfS  FOR  A 
CHILD." 

If  I  was  but  bom  to  die, 

life  a  "fitful  fever," 
Whv  is  earth  so  lovely  ?  —  why 

Must  I  love  and  leave  her  ? 
Why  is  life  so  sweet  and  fair, 

Vet  so  fickle-hearted. 
That  she  can  desert  me  ere 

Daylight  hath  departed  ? 


Am  I  only  bom  to  die  ? 

Or,  as  thought  condenses. 
Find  I  something,  in  this  I 

Greater  than  the  senses  ? 
Something  that  I  do  not  know. 

And  I  need  not  cherish. 
Yet  must  live  forever,  though 

Day  itself  shall  perish. 


What  IS  death  ?   A  dreamless  sleep  ? 

Or  a  new  awaking  ? 
What  is  death  ?  —  a  hope  to  keep 

Breaking  hearts  from  breaking  ? 
What  is  death  —  an  endless  night. 

Darkness  gathered  o'er  it  ? 
What  is  death  —  a  sudden  light. 

Daylight  dies  before  it  1 

Good  Woffdk 
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From  The  New  Quarterly  Review. 
SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

Driving  westward  through  the  beauti- 
ful dark  elm-shadowed  roads  of  Kent, 
past  the  hop-grounds,  the  rich-looking 
rose-embowered  farmhouses,  and  the 
handsome  country  churches,  the  travel- 
ler becomes  at  one  place  aware  that  he  is 
passing  a  very  large  park  filled  with  state- 
ly oak,  some  of  which  overhang  the  high 
way,  mingled  with  the  elms.  Suddenly, 
at  a  turn  in  the  road,  something  bursts 
on  the  sight  which  generally  elicits  from 
the  least  sensitive  and  thoughtless  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure ;  for  close  by 
him,  on  the  same  level  as  the  road,  and 
removed  from  it  only  about  two  hundred 
yards,  stands  the  vast  gray  Tudor  fagade 
of  Penshurst,  the  home  of  the  Sidneys, 
which  is  kept  by  the  present  Sidney, 
Lord  De  Lisle,  like  a  great  hereditary 
jewel,  each  stone  of  which,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary,  is  replaced  in  its  old 
site  with  the  most  pious  care.  We  con- 
sider Penshurst  to  be  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  in  this  wonderful  land  of 
ours. 

Ben  Jonson  uses  exactly  the  epithet 
for  it  which  we  should  use  ourselves  ;  in 
spite  of  its  vast  size  and  magnificence,  it 
is  "homely"  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  On  one  side  of  the  house,  the 
oak-studded  park  rolls  away  over  hill  and 
dale,  hemmed  in  all  round  by  the  Kent- 
ish woodlands ;  on  the  other  side  the 
pleasance,  my  lady's  flower-garden,  opens 
on  '  the  churchyard  ;  the  church,  which 
would  be  worth  seeing,  even  if  the  hall 
were  not  there,  is  hemmed  in  by  tombs, 
some  of  which  are  so  old  as  to  be  beyond 
human  knowledge.  The  beautiful  little 
village  begins  in  the  churchyard  itself, 
with  a  wonderful  post  and  peltry  house 
oi  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  the  entrance 
to  the  churchyard  from  the  village  is 
under  an  unique  lych-gate,  composed  of 
two  houses  connected  by  a  loft,  under 
which  you  walk.  Here  stands  an  elm 
which,  judging  from  those  in  Christ- 
church  Walk  must  have  been  old  when 
Philip  and  Mary  Sidney  were  young. 
Beyond  the  little  street,  the  land  slopes 
down  to  the  Medway,  here  a  gentle, 


pleasant  stream,  giving  no  more  sign  that 
lower  down  it  would  float  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world,  than  did  the  boy-life 
of  Philip  Sidney,  who  bathed  and  fished 
in  it,  foreshadow  the  glorious  death  at 
Zutphen. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  lych-gate,  and 
looking  away  from  the  church,  you  see 
the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  the  Edei> 
and  Medway  at  your  feet,  then  turning 
into  the  churchyard,  all  the  world  seems 
left  behind.    Entering  the  silent  church, 
you  are  entirely  at  leisure  to  examine 
every  tomb  for  yourself,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  have  some  one  to  point  out  at  least 
one.   Here,  singularly  enough,  and  not 
at  Hever,  lies  Sir    Thomas  Boleyn, 
brother  of  the  queen.   In  the  Sidney 
chapel,  now,  under  the  care  of  the  pres- 
ent owner,  a  beautifully  decorated  shrine, 
you  come  first  on  the  Sidneys,  in  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  worried  to 
death  and  half  ruined  by  one  of  the  most 
exacting,  mean,  and  selfish  of  sovereigns. 
Space,  however,  prevents  our  lingering 
in  the  church  ;  so,  passing  out  of  the  old 
porch,  much  such  a  one  as  George  Her- 
bert must  have  written  in,  you  turn  to 
the  right  and  stand  before  the  house 
itself,  which  rises  sheer  out  of  level, 
smooth-shorn   lawns,  large  enough-  for 
fifty  games  at  bowls  at  once.   You  pass 
through  the  gateway  under  the  tower, 
and  into  the  first  quadrangle.   At  the 
end  of  this  you  proceed  into  the  great 
hall,  built  in  Edward  III.'s  reign,  long 
before  the  Sidneys  themselves  held  Pens- 
hurst.  It  is  much  in  the  same  state  now 
as  it  was  then.   The  massive  and,  appar- 
ently, indestructive  tables  on  each  side 
were  once  filled  with  servants,  who  heard 
the  laughter  from  the  high  table  at  the 
dais  when  Ben  Jonson  made.a  joke.  But 
the  hall  itself  is  so  old  that  the  Sidneys 
almost  appear  modern  ;  long  before  their 
time  the  Pencesters  feasted  and  fasted 
n  this  hall,  and  you  see  at  this  day  the 
lord's  gallery  on  the  right,  on  which  he 
could  appear  and  stop  the  riot  if  it  got 
too  furious.    An  admirable  gazetteer, 
whose  article  we  turned  over  the  other 
day,  makes  a  most  singular  mistake  about 
this  hall;  he  says  that  "it  is  remark- 
able for  its  enormous  fireplace."   It  is  re- 
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mnrkable  for  having  no  fireplace  at  all  in  [  A/j  time  !  Let  the  reader  judge.  After 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term ;! speaking  of  the  "broad  beech  and  the 


here,  instead,  is,  we  believe,  the  last 
reredos  left  in  England  (we  speak  under 
correciion).  In  front  of  the  dais,  nearly 
equidi.^tant  between  the  high  and  side 
tables,  is  a  slightly  raised  hearth  about 
seven  feet  square.  At  each  end  are 
andirons,  about  four  feet  high,  support- 
ing a  long  cross-bar,  against  which  are 
piled  large  billets  of  wood  of  about  five 
feet  long,  like  the  eaves  of  a  house  ;  these 
being  set  fire  to,  their  structure,  and  the 
fact  of  their  having  a  draught  from  below 
on  all  sides,  cause  the  smoke  to  ascend 
straight  to  the  roof,  where  it  was  former- 
ly caught  by  the  louver,  which  was 
lanthorn-shaped,  and  open  on  all  sides, 
and  so  dispersed  whichever  way  the  wind 
might  blow.  All  around  the  hall  is 
armour  ;  but  you  do  not  stay  long  here, 
you  ascend  the  stairs  towards  the  gal- 
lery. Philip,  Robert,  Mary,  unhappy 
Algernon,  Sacharissa,  Ben  Jonson,  Wal- 
ler—  how  many  hundred  others  known 
to  the  history  of  England  ?  —  have  passed 
up  here  before ;  a  door  is  opened,  and 
suddenly  you  are  among  them.  Prob- 
ably, there  is  no  more  startling  family 
gallery  of  portraits  in  England  than  that 
at  Penshurst.  You  will  probably  be  first 
arrested  by  that  of  an  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful blonde,  in  the  first  blush  of  her 
womanhood  and  genius  ;  that  is  Mary  — 
"  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother " 
—  before  that  befell  her  which  made  her 
write :  — 

Never  again  let  lass  put  garland  on  ; 
Instead  of  garland  wear  sad  cjrpress  now, 
And  bitter  elder  broken  from  the  bough. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  other  portraits  here,  and  this  would 
not  be  the  place  to  do  so  ;  we  are  only 
concerned  with  two  or  three,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  their  places;  but  before 
we  leave  this  lovely  spot,  let  us  explode 
once,  and  we  hope  forever,  the  idea  that 
the  Sidney  oak  was  planted  on  the  day 
when  Philip  Sidney  was  born.  There  is 
only  vajrue  tradition  for  it,  and  two  lines 
of  Ben  Jonson,  which,  if  they  prove  any- 
thing, prove  that  the  oak  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  largest  tree  in  the  park  in 


chestnut  shade,"  he  goes  on  :  — 

TTiai  taller  tree,  which  as  a  nut  was  set 
At  his  great  birth  where  all  the  muses  met 

Judging  from  other  famous  oaks,  we 
should  say  it  was  five  hundred  years  old 
if  it  was  a  day. 

The  first-known  Sidney  came  from 
Anjou,  as  a  knight  in  the  train  of  Henry 
II.,  in  1 154,  so  the  origin  of  the  family  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sidney,  chamberlain  to  Henry  VIII., 
was  the  first  owner  of  Penshurst :  he 
commanded  the  right  wing  at  Flodden, 
and  from  his  time  the  Sidneys  were  inter- 
esting to  all  who,  like  Mr.  Francis  Galton, 
believe  in  transmitted  and  hereditary  tal- 
ent. The  fact  is,  that  the  breeding  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  both  on  the  father's 
and  mother's  side,  was  so  fine  that,  had 
he  been  a  race-horse^  a  speculative  con- 
noisseur would  have  paid  a  thousand 
pounds  for  him  as  a  yearling. 

From  the  lime  of  the  original  Sir 
William  Sydney,  who  came  with  Henry 
II.  from  Anjou,  and  who  died  in  118S, 
the  family  history  may  be  passed  over ; 
we  understand,  however,  that  some  one 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  is  about 
to  write  an  exhaustive  family  history  from 
sources  unobtainable  by  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent. We  have  no  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  written  about  the 
good  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  Irish  adminis- 
tration, and  also  about  the  unfortunate 
Algernon  (whose  face,  as  seen  at  Pens- 
hurst, is  one  of  profound  unforgetable  sad- 
ness). Thirteenth  from  the  first  Sidney 
comes  William,  the  first  of  Penshurst, 
one  of  a  race  of  finished  courtiers  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  The  first  Sir 
William  of  Anjou  was  chamberlain  to 
Henry  IL,  and  the  first  Sir  William  of 
Penshurst  was  chamberlain  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  The  latter  had  a  clear 
English  pedigree  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  when  the  king  granted  him 
Penshurst  for  his  services  at  Flodden 
and  elsewhere.  He  had  other  rewards, 
however;  he  was  governor  and  tutor  to 
Edward  VI.  from  his  birth  to  his  corona- 
tion. We  are,  however,  more  interested 
in  his  son  Henry. 
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Henry  was  born  in  1529,  and  when 
only  eiijht  years  old  was  henchman  to 
Henry  VIII.;  this  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  birth  of  Edward  VI.  So  he 
must  have  been  eight  years  older  than 
that  unfortunate  and,  we  fear,  murdered 
monarch.  Mr.  Froude  has  written  at 
great  length  the  story  of  3ir  Henry  Sid- 
ney's virtues  ;  his  bravery,  his  ability, 
and  his  great  wrongs  at  the  hand  of  the 
mistress  he  had  served  so  long  and  so 
faithfully.  We,  of  course,  shall  only 
notice  him  incidentally,  after  the  birth  of 
bis  son.  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  Ed- 
ward VI.  died  in  Henry's  arms,  and  it 
was  probably  he  who  held  the  dying 
youth  up  to  the  window  at  Greenwich. 
Sir  Henry  neither  suspected  the  guilt  of 
his  father-in-law,  nor  did  he  join  in  his 
insane  and  fatal  plot.  He  had  married,  in 
1552,  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  Dudley  who  was  be- 
headed with  Empson  for  peculation. 
She  therefore  lost  both  father  and  grand- 
father on  the  block.  Her  brother,  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley  and  her  sister-in-law, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  had  just  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  Yet  it  was  a  very  po\verful  alli- 
ance ;  Henry  became  brother-in-law  to 
Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Robert,  the 
far  too  celebrated  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
the  Earl  of  Hxintingdon.  By  his  sister's 
marriages  he  was  brother-in-law  to  Sir 
W.  Dormer,  Sir  John  Harrington,  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.  Lady  Mary's  pedigree  was  splen- 
did with  the  names  of  Talbots,  Howards, 
Berkeleys,  De  Lisles.  If  good  breed- 
ing, we  repeat,  always  told  in  men  as  in 
horses,  no  man  was  ever  belter  bred  than 
Philip  Sidney —  unfortunately  it  does  not, 
as  can  be  seen  every  day.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  after  the  more  refined  and 
stately  race  of  his  father  rather  than  the 
more  ambitious  and  turbulent  family  of 
his  mother,  who  seem  to  have  had  a  sin- 
gular faculty  for  taking  an  extreme  side 
in  politics.  One  only,  for  example,  in 
their  pedigree  stands  simply  thus  :  "  War- 
ren D'Isle,  hanged  1322." 

The  heir  of  the  Sidneys  was  born 
1554.  Henry's  father  had  borne  himself 
so  wisely  during  the  troubles  of  the  time 


that  he  was  acquitted  of  all  charge,  and 
restored  to  his  honours  by  Mary,  when 
she  had  been  four  months  married,  and 
had  not  perhaps  yet  awakened  to  the 
lamentable  reality  of  her  situation.  The 
birth  of  Philip  was  nearly  coincident 
with  this  piece  of  well-deserved  good  for- 
tune ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  the 
noblest  and  purest  gentleman  who  ever, 
ornamented  England  was  named  in  hon- 
our of  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  who 
ever  disgraced  Spain,  and  the  gentlest  of 
beings,  his  sister,  after  the  mjDst  bitter 
and  cruel  of  bigots ;  the  boy  was  called 
Philip,  and  the  girl,  coming  a  year  after^ 
Mary. 

Looking  at  the  portraits  of  these  two 
beautiful  children  on  the  wall,  and  then 
casting  your  eyes  through  the  window 
down  into  the  silent,  sunny  quadrangle, 
it  requires  no  great  efifort  of  imagination 
to  transfer  the  picture  to  the  garden. 
Once  more  the  door  leading  to  the  park 
opens,  and  the  children  come  toiling  up 
the  steps  from  some  long  expedition 
among  the  oaks,  the  beeches,  and  the 
braken,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their 
ramble,  wild  flowers  and  ferns  ;  the  vision 
fades  in  an  instant,  and  you  turn  to  see 
the  melancholy  Algernon  brooding  be- 
fore  you. 

The  early  life  at  Penshurst  must  have 
been  very  short.  Sir  Henry  was  sent  to 
Ireland  in  1556,  and  only  returned  to  be 
sent  to-  Ludlow  as  lord  president  of 
Wales,  where  he  ultimately  died,  after 
spending  twenty-two  years  in  office,  and 
losing  many  thousand  pounds.  We  caa 
find  no  exact  testimony  about  the  lime 
when  little  Philip  was  moved  .to  Ludlovr. 
Masson  gives  us  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  place  (Milton,  vol.  i.,  p.  560),  so 
good  that  we  prefer  it  to  any  gazeilcer. 
We  must  leave  the  description  of  the 
place  itself  to  Professor  Masson,  for  we 
have  never  seen  it,  and  can  only  describe 
the  boy  Sidney's  route  to  and  fro  from 
Shrewsbury  school  to  Ludlow,  as  far  03 
Stretton.  Masson  says  beautifully  al)out 
the  country  there:  *'It  is  one  of  iliose 
tracts  of  rich,  green  scenery-,  lovely  in 
hill  and  vale,  which  admonish  one  that 
there  England  is  passing  into  Wales." 
Exactly ;  but  l^ng  before.  Ludlow 
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change  becomes  apparent.  Eight  miles 
from  Shrewsbury,  going  southward,  you 
are  almost  among  mountains.  Caradoc, 
Lawley,  and  Longmynd  are  towering 
around  you,  and  Watling  Street  bends 
round  under  Lawley  on  your  left  from 
the  modern  road  to  Stretton.  Twelve 
miles  from  Shrewsbury  you  can  climb 
Longmynd,  and  dmong  the  waving  heath- 
er and  the  innumerable  crowding^  grouse, 
can  see  the  infant  Severn,  pouring  down 
from  Plinlimmon, 

And  watch  the  silver  river  drawing  slowly 
Her  waters  from  the  purple  hilU 

Such  was  the  country  m  which  Sidnev 
passed  his  earlier  youth.  It  is  a  pecul- 
iarly solemn  and  quiet  country,  surround- 
ed by  the  everlastmg  hills.  It  may  have 
given  a  tone  to  the  boy*s  mind,  though 
that  is  probably  a  fancy  ;  it  certainly  gave 
no  tone  to  his  poetry^  as  far  as  we  can 
discover. 

Shrewsbury  was  then,  as  now,  one  of 
the  finest  schools  in  England.  School 
traditions  are  generally  nonsense ;  a 
school  exists  and  flourishes  because  it  is 
wanted  in  a  particular  place.  Shrews- 
bury is  such  a  school.  Shrewsbury  ex- 
isted then,  as  it  exists  now,  because  it 
was  rich  enough  to  pay  a  first-class  staff ; 
because  there  was  no  school  so  good 
within  fifty  miles,  and  so  the  country 

fenilemen  sent  their  sons  there.  Here 
'hilip  Sidney  met  Fulke  Greville,  and 
made  the  greatest  friendship  of  his  life, 
if  we  except  that  with  Languet.  Fulke 
Greville*s  description  of  him  at  this  time 
may  offend  some,  we  confess  that  it 
pleases  us.  Some  will  say  that  boys  with 
anything  in  them  are  always  naugnty,  for 
ourselves  we  do  not  see  the  necessity. 
"  I  lived  with  him  and  knew  him  from  a 
child,"  says  Lord  Brooke,  "yet  I  never 
knew  him  other  than  a  man,  with  such 
staidness  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar 
gravity,  as  carried  grace  and  reverence 
above  greater  years,  his  talk  ever  of 
knowledge,  and  his  very  play  tending  to 
enrich  his  mind."  No  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  one  such  boy  in  a  school  has 
an  influence  nearly  as  great  as  the  best 
of  head-masters,  with  an  inferior  or  re- 
bellious stafiE  under  him.  Sidney  had 
such  an  influence  on  Fulke  Greville,  that 
he  had  written  on  his  tomb :  "  Servant  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  councillor  to  King 
James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

The  letter  written  by  Sir  Henry  to 
Philip  at  the  age  of  twelve,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  extant ; 
it  gave  rules  for  the  boy's  conduct  from 


which  the  man  never  departed.  It  seems 
to  be  the  key-note  to  the  whole  life; 
still  if  it  were  hung  up  in  every  school, 
how  many  Philip  Sidneys  should  we  tarn 
out?  Echo  answers,  "How  manv?" 
We  can  only  give  a  condensation  ot  it, 
the  original  is  too  long. 

The  first  precept  is  that  though tfol 
prayer  be  used  as  an  ordinary  act.  Study 
so  much  and  no  more  as  your  master  as- 
signs. Enrich  your  tongue  with  words 
and  your  wit  with  matter,  judgment  will 
gro\f.  Obey  and  you  will  learn  to  com- 
mand. Be  courteous  to  all,  nothing  wio- 
neth  so  much  with  so  little  cost.  Use 
moderate  diet,  seldom  drink  wine,  yet 
sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to 
drink  upon  the  sudden  you  should  find 
yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise  of  your 
body.  Delight  to  be  cleanly  as  well  in 
all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  gar- 
ments, it  will  make  you  grateful  in  each 
company.  Give  yourself  to  be  merry,  but 
ever  devoid  of  biting  words  and  scurril- 
ity to  any  man.  Be  rather  a  hearer  and 
bearer  away  of  other  men's  speeches 
than  a  beginner  —  otherwise  you  shall  be 
counted  to  delight  to  hear  vourself  speak. 
Let  never  oath  be  heard  to  come  out 
of  your  mouth,  nor  word  of  ribaldry.  Be* 
rather  rebuked  of  light  fellows  for  shame- 
facedness  than  of  your  sad  friends  for 
pert  boldness.  Tell  no  untruth,  no.  Dot 
in  trifles ;  there  is  no  greater  reproach  to 
a  gentleman  than  to  be  accounted  a  liar. 

we  have  done  ^ross  injustice  to  this 
fine  piece  of  writmg,  but  even  the  ab- 
stract we  have  given  shows  the  pecul- 
iarly thoughtful  nature  of  Sir  Henry. 
With  these  precepts,  and  many  others  in 
his  head,  Philip  Sidney  went  to  Christ- 
church  at  the  even  then  early  age  of 
thirteen.  Oxford  was  then  under  the 
chancellorship  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Leices- 
ter. His  unfortunate  aunt,  Lady  Dudley, 
better  known  as  Amy  Robsart,  had  met 
her  death,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  eight 
years  previously  at  Cumnor,  three  mues 
off,  but  he  probably  knew  nothing  until 
afterwards.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  novels,  introduces  this 
unhappy  lady  in  the  revels  at  Kenil worth 
fifteen  years  after  her  death,  and  after  the 
inquest  upon  her.  Fiction  never  took 
such  liberties  before  or  since,  we  hope. 
While  he  was  about  it  he  should  have 
gone  further  in  his  audacity,  and  have 
made  Philip  Sidney  —  who  cut  a  great 
figure  at  Kenilworth  —  recognize  his  dead 
aunt,  whom  he  never  could  possibly  have 
seen.  What  would  be  said  to  a  novelist 
who  took  such  liberties  nowadays  ?  and 
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yti  how  many  novelists  have  we  who 
could  write  "  Kenilworth  "  ?  Like  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  some  cases  we  like 
the  legend  better  than  the  facts.  It  is 
noticeable,  in  passing,  that,  when  Dr. 
Pethgrew  published  his  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the 
error  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  chronology 
was  looked  on  as  a  discovery.  Any  work- 
ing-man reading  the  **  Penny  Encyclo- 
pedia" might  have  found  it  out.  And 
singularly  also,  while  we  write,  a  most 
admirable  play  is  being  acted  at  a  first- 
class  theatre,  which  hangs  upon  the  same 
atrocious  mistake. 

What  was  the  boy's  religion?  Why, 
it  was  the  religion  of  the  State;  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  got  into  no  trouble  under 
Queen  Mary,  and  into  no  trouble,  on  the 
score  of  religion,  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  Sidneys  were  a  simple  family  as  re- 
garded their  religion,  and  the  formularies 
and  ritualisms  of  the  Christian  faith  seem 
to  have  had  no  importance  with  them. 
There  was  undoubtedly  mass  in  Pens- 
burst  church  until  the  mass  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  boy  Philip  must  have  at- 
tended it.  At  this  point  may  we  refer 
our  reader  to  "Froude,"  vol.  vi.,  pp.  112 
-115.  He  will  see  there,  and  elsewhere, 
how  extremely  gradual  the  change  from 
one  religion  to  the  other  was.  The  Sid- 
neys under  Mary  must  have  been  the 
irost  devout  of  Papists.  Under  Eliza- 
beth they  were  what  was  then  called 
Protestant,  but  would  be  called  now  ex- 
tremely High  Church,  The  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  differed  very 
slightly  from  those  of  the  liberal  Churcn 
of  Rome ;  the  dead  stop  comes  at  papal 
supremacy ;  the  Sidneys,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  stopped  at  the  Thirty- 
.seventh  Article,  for  which  they  would 
have  died.  Otherwise  they  would  have 
called  themselves  Catholics,  as  every  Eng- 
lish Churchman  does  now  who  says  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

He  had  not  been  at  Oxford  long  when 
his  fatlier  took  him  away  to  Ludlow  for  a 
month,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  son  of 
whom  he  had  seen  so  little,  but  who  had 
alreadv  won  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  such  men  as  Cecil  and  Leicester.  He 
was  about  to  go  back  to  that  weary  Ire- 
land, and  so  he  had  a  peaceful  time  of  it 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  departed 
sTorrowfully,  Philip  went  back  to  Oxford, 
and  Lady  Sidney  to  Penshurst ;  but 
mother  and  son  met  at  Christmas  at  the 
pleasant  home  of  the  Cecils  at  Hampton 
Court.   Here,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 


was  his  first  love-afiEair.  Anne  Cecil  was 
a  year  or  so  younger  than  Philip,  but  the 
affair  went  such  lengths  that  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  wrote  from  Ireland  to  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage  for  his  son.  The  great 
father  threw  cold  water  upon  the  scheme, 
on  account,  most  likely,  of  Philip's  prob- 
able poverty.  Lord  Leicester,  however, 
encouraged  the  matter,  and  as  Philip  was 
at  this  time  his  probable  heir,  his  word 
might  have  had  some  weight ;  however, 
it  never  came  to  anything.  Anne's  father 
overreached  himself,  and  for  the  sake  of 
wealth  married  her  to  a  hopeless  spend- 
thrift, for  the  sake  of  advancement  to  a 
traitor,  and  for  the  sake  of  domestic  hap- 
piness to  a  man  who  preferred  the  courte- 
sans of  the  streets  to  a  wife  in  every  way 
fit  for  an  emperor.  Such  a  man  was  Ed- 
ward de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  whom  we 
shall  meet  hereafter  calling  Philip  Sid- 
ney a  pupjjy  in  the  tennis-court. 

At  Christchurch  he  was  three  years, 
but  took  no  degree,  having  left  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  plague ;  and  be- 
fore we  speak  about  his  companions  we 
may  as  well  speak  about  his  scholarship. 
His  Greek  was  but  partially  learnt,  but 
his  mastery  over  Latin,  both  in  writing 
the  language  and  in  the  now  nearly  lost' 
art  of  speaking  it,  was  very  great.  Put- 
ting hrs  Latin  oeside  Milton^s  would  be 
almost  as  unfair  as  putting  his  poetry  be- 
side-Milton's.  Milton,  when  a  youth, 
was  such  a  master  of  the  language  that 
he  could  go  on,  line  after  line,  making, 
puns  and  verbal  jingles,  one  after  an- 
other, in  rapid  succession.  That  Sidney 
could  not  do,  and  it  must  be  said'  that 
some  of  Milton's  early  Latin  jokes  were 
such  as  would  never  have  passed.  Sid- 
ney's mouth,  innocent  as  they  were. 
Professor  Masson  has  selected  one,  at 
all  events,  which  would  go  far  towards 
earning  rustication  for  the  audacious  un^ 
dergraduate  who  uttered  it  before  his  su- 
periors ;  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  under- 
graduates can  compare:  purity  with 
Milton.  Sidney's  Latin,  more  resembles 
that  of  Tacitus  than  that  of:  Cicero.  A 
little  "  jerkey,"  and  perhaps  a  little  bold, 
we  give  a  specimen  of  it  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  of  our  readers  who  care  for 
the  language;  it  Is  better  than  Lord 
Defferin  s  famoua.speech  at  Reyksjavik  : 
—  "Oro  ut  diligenter  ad  me  Scribus,  et 
pi^iiam  forratK  excutiam  Uteras  Fre^ 
mingo  nostra  mitias,  Taxius  enim  veh^ 
cesy  suos  equos.  nimium  exercuU,  DoUo$ 
sane  casum.  ilHus  viri.  Belus  nosier  te*- 
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aim  jam,  ut  credo,  vtteres  amicitus  fruc' 
tus  suavitu  in  memo r turn  vocat,  Amo^ 
ilium  et  tamen  invideoP 

That  will  be  enough.  His  friends  at 
Oxford  were  Fulke  Greville,  who  went 
after  a  time  to  Carabridsje ;  Sir  Edward 
Dyer,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  Gar- 
ter ;  the  immortal  Hakluyt,  and  the 
equally  immortal  Camden.  We  must, 
however,  go  forward  to  more  important 
people  in  more  important  places  than 
Oxford.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  impoverished  him- 
self in  the  queen^s  service  in  Ireland,  and 
had  impaired  his  health  ;  that  his  wife 
had  utterly  ruined  her  once  splendid 
beauty  by  faithfully  attending  the  queen 
during  the  smallpox,  and  had  lost  all  her 
jewels  in  a  shipwreck  on  the  voyage  to 
Ireland.  Elizabeth,  with  characteristic 
meanness,  offered  Sidney  a  peerage, 
which  she  knew  —  none  better — he  was 
too  poor  to  accept  I 

It  was  declined,  and  Elizabeth,  in  her 
baseness,  could  turn  on  Henry  Sidney  at 
any  time,  and  cast  the  refusal  of  the 
white  elephant  in  his  teeth,  while  she 
loaded  her  worthless  favourite  with  mag- 
nificent gifts,  which  cost  her  nothing, 
but  the  nation  much.  Although  she 
would  not  reward  the  father,  she  had  no 
,  objection  to  assist  the  son.  She,  through 
the  intervention  of  his  uncle.  Lord  Lei- 
cester, g:ave  him  leave  to  go  to  Paris  with 
Lord  Lincoln,  and  to  stay  abroad  two 
years.  Lord  Lincoln's  errand  was  to 
look  after  the  Alen^on  marriage,  which 
was  to  unite  Elizabeth,  now  nearly  forty, 
to  a  boy  not  twenty.  A  more  insane 
piece  of  folly  was  probably  never  pro- 
posed. 

Philip  Sidney,  however,  did  not  at  this 
particular  time  take  that  extreme  interest 
in  the  marriage  of  his  sovereign  which 
he  did  afterwards.  From  all  available, 
though  contradictory  sources,  the  balance 
of  probability  lies  strongly  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  Philip  Sidney  was  sent  over  to 
Walsingham,  at  Paris,  merely  as  a  young 
English  g;entleman  on  his  travels.  It  is 
absolutely  idle  to  suppose  that  he  had 
anything  either  to  say  or  to  do  there. 
Lord  Lincoln  returned  with  his  message 
of  folly  to  Elizabeth,  and  left  young  Sid- 
ney with  Walsingham  to  witness  a  sight 
more  hideous  and  terrible  than  the  Terror 
of  1793,  or  the  Communist  rising  of  1871. 
That  political  volcano,  Paris,  was  prepar- 
ing for  an  eruption.  In  Sicily,  when 
there  are  no  earth^juakcs,  the  peasants 
on  the  slope  of  Etna  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  mountain  is  going  to  make 


a  pronunclamentOyZndL  move  their  goods. 
The  Parisians,  like  the  Sicilians,  gener- 
ally know  the  signs  of  danger,  but  are 
themselves  sometinies  taken  by  surprise. 
Walsingham  had  seen  much ;  but  he  was 
evidently  as  entirely  unprepared  for  what 
went  on  in  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  as,  later  on,  were  Bailly,  Lifayette, 
Louis  XVI.,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe, 
or  the  Empress  Eugenie.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  we  have  only 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  volcano,  called 
Paris,  exploded,  and  Philip  Sidney  was 
there  to  see  it. 

Peering  out  of  Walsingham's  house, 
he  saw  blood  and  slaughter  for  the  first 
time.  Every  thoughtful  man  who  has 
seen  the  picked  men  of  a  great  nation 
lying  ripped,  torn,  and  dead  on  a  great 
battle-field,  will  remember  what  the  efifect 
of  the  spectacle  was  to  him.  Those  aw- 
ful four  days  of  refuge  in  the  English 
embassy  —  with  the  pale  Englishman 
walking  from  room  to  room,  only  looking 
into  the  street  to  be  driven  back  by  some 
new  sight  of  horror;  those  irregular  rat- 
tles of  musketry  which  told  of  some  fresh 
iniquity,  the  deadly  gloom  of  the  house, 
ancl  the  doubt  whether  Charles  himself 
could  protect  them  against  the  devil 
which  he  had  allowed  his  mother  to  raise 
—  must  have  made  Sidney  think  very 
deeply.  From  this  time  his  animosity 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  was  part  of 
his  nature ;  the  teaching  of  Lmguet 
shortly  afterwards  entirely  confirmed 
him.  He  was  a  Protestant  henceforward, 
though  the  ritual  under  which  he  wor- 
shipped, and  the  creed  in  which  he  be- 
lieved, would  have  marked  him  out  as  a 
rather  High  Churchman  in  these  times; 
that,  however,  is  no  business  of  ours. 
How  many  Protestants  of  the  present 
day  would  stand  the  creed  and  ritual  of 
"Protestant  Queen  Bess''  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  certainly  very  few. 

Languet  was  now  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  Sidney  only  eighteen.  Languet  was 
a  Burgundian,  and  his  powers  of  conver- 
sation and  argument  not  only  had  the 
strength  6i  the  wines  of  his  country,  but 
also  that  jene  sais  quoi^  called  **  bouquet.'' 
He  was  a  perfectly  irresistible  person; 
he  had  been  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
University  of  Padua,  but  he  met  Melirvc- 
thon  on  a  visit  to  Wurtemburj;.  The 
Chrysostora  of  the  Reformation  converted 
himj  and  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  was  in  Paris  as  agent  for  the  Prince 
of  Saxony  during  the  Bartholomew  Mis- 
sacre,  and  was  hidden.  Sidney,  as  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  never  savir  him 
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there,  but  made  his  acquaintance  at 
Frankfort  a  few  months  after  his  depart- 
ure from  Paris.  The  relations  between 
Languet  and  Sidney  are,  in  our  cold  age, 
almost  comical ;  for  warmth,  some  of 
their  letters  can  compare  to  some  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets. 

Sidney  lingered  at  Frankfort  with 
Languet  a  long  time,  and  then  accompa- 
nied him  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  at  the 
court  of  Maximilian  II.  He  then  trav- 
elled in  Hungary,  and  returning  to  Vien- 
na, passed  on  into  Italy,  having,  for  his 
companions,  Thomas  Coningsby,  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  birth,  who  afterwards 
married  a  Fitzwilliam  ;  Griffin  Madox,  a 
Welshman ;  and  Lewis  Byskett,  after- 
wards clerk  to  the  council  of  Ireland 
under  two  deputies.  While  on  their  way 
towards  Venice,  Sidney  and  Coningsby 
quarrelled,  Sidney  being  obviously  in  the 
wrong ;  but  the  heat  passed  away,  and 
their  friendship  lasted  through  life. 

At  Venice,  he  was  introduced  into 
society  by  the  French  ambassador,  Ar- 
mand  de  Ferrier,  Titian  was  still  alive, 
but  we  find  it  very  strange  to  hear  of 
other  great  names  in  connection  with 
one  so  homely  and  so  familiar  to  us  as 
that  of  Philip  Sidney.  He  writes  to 
Languet  from  Venice  :  This  day  one 
Paul  of  Verona  has  begun  my  portrait, 
for  which  I  must  stay  here  two  or  three 
days  longer.  Love  me,  and  farewell. 
Venice,  Feb.  26,  1574.  I  have  written 
this  letter  half  asleep.*  Yours  from  my 
heart,  Philip  Sidney." 

And  in  another  place  he  had  written 
from  Padua :  "  As  soon  as  I  get  back  to 
Venice  I  will  employ  either  Paul  Vero- 
nese or  Tintoretto,  both  of  whom  are 
masters  of  their  art."  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  much  Sidney  paid 
either  or  both  of  these  artists,  and  what 
the  value  of  the  pictures  would  be  now. 
He  bore  also  an  introduction  from  Lin- 
guet  to  the  famous  Count  Philip  Lewis 
of  Hannau,  of  whom  he  frequently  spt;aks, 
and  to  whom  he  once  wrote  (in  1575)  a 
letter,  in  which  he  says  of  Elizabeth,  that 
she  is  in  good  health,  but  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  which  she  would  scarcely 
have  liked,  as  it  was  only  in  1575.  He 
also  sent  him  some  English  dogs,  and 
the  count  returned  the  compliment  with 
a  book. 

Before  he  returned  to  England,  he 
found  himself  master  of  four  languages, 

•  Hodlc  efRgiem  meam  inchoavh  Pnulua  quidnra 
Veroneusis,  propier  quain  oiwrtet  ut  duos  aiit  tres  dies 
adhr.c  hie  co:nmorier.  Vale  et  me  ama  Hjcc  scripsi 
plane  domiiuricn»,  Tuu«  ex  isuuxno  Pbilipus  ^idiucus. 


a  splendid  fencer,  and  a  fine  horseman. 
His  friends  were  the  companions  of  the 
scholar  Carlo  Borromeo,  of  the  painter 
Titian,  of  Palladio  the  architect,  and  Pa- 
lestrina  the  musician,  of  Tasso  the  poet, 
and  Carpi  the  theologian  ;  he  had  studied 
both  men  and  .  books  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  had  lived  a  blameless  life,  and 
so  his  friends,  on  his  return,  found  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accom- 
plished gentlemen  of  his  day.  He  was 
just  in  time  to  take  part  in  his  uncle's 
great  revels  at  Kenilworth  ;  and  passing 
on  in  the  train  of  Elizabeth  to  Chartley 
he  met,  for  the  first  time,  Penelope, 
daughter  of  Lord  Essex.  She  was  then 
thirteen,  and  she  was  to  be  immortalized 
by  Philip  Sidney  as  Stella. 

Father  and  son  were  but  a  short  time 
together.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  been 
four)'ears  principally  at  Ludlow  ;  he  was 
now  to  go  to  Ireland  to  supersede  Lord 
Essex,  leaving  poor  Lady  Sidney  at  his 
house  in  town  in  enforced  attendance  on 
Elizabeth,  who  spared  neither  her  pov- 
erty nor  her  ill-health  for  her  own  selfish 
whims.  She  might  have  had  mercy  sure- 
ly, seeing  that  Lady  Sidney  had  from 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  England  become  .a  hideous  wreck, 
through  the  disease  contracted  of  the 
queen.  She  was  in  debt  too,  and  Philip's 
expenses  at  court  were  something.  Still 
she  had  the  comfort  of  his  society.  Her 
husband  taking  the  part  of  Lord  Essex 
offended  the  queen,  but  Lord  Essex  was 
sent  back  to  Ireland  to  die.  Philip  went 
with  him,  but  was  absent  when  the  event 
happened,  and  only  returned  to  Dublin 
to  find  the  noblest  and  dearest  of  his 
friends  a  corpse.  Lord  Essex  had  been 
asking  uneasily  for  him,  and  the  last 
words  he  ever  spoke  about  him  were  pro- 
phetic ;  he  expressed  his  desire  that  he 
should  marry  Penelope,  and  ended,  "  If 
he  go  on  in  the  course  he  hath  begun,  he 
will  be  as  famous  and  worthy  a  gentle- 
man as  ever  England  bred,"  which 
showed  the  singular  acuteness  of  Lord 
Essex.  Was  tliere  ever  a  distinct  con- 
tract between  Philip  Sidney  and  Penelope 
Devereux?  The  ovAy  printed  evidence 
is  Walerhouse*s  letter  :  we  are,  however, 
to  know  more  about  this  presently. 

Such  a  wonderful  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Philip  Sidney,  who  attended  court  and 
dressed  so  well,  was  not  likely  to  remain 
long  out  of  employment  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  woman  who  utilized  every 
one  as  cheaply  as  she  could.  He  was 
sent  in  pomp  with  his  friend,  Fulke 
Greville,  to  Vienna  and  Heidelberg;  to 
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express  a  mild  and  cautious  sympathy 
with  Protestantism.  Though  now  only 
twenty-two,  he  possessed  the  confidence 
of  Leicester  his  uncle,  Burghley,  and 
Walsingham.  At  Heidelbero;  he  did  not 
see  the  new  Elector  Lewis,  but  his 
brother  Cassimir.  At  Prague,  whither 
he  followed  the  Emperor  Rudolf,  he  saw 
the  poor  widowed  queen  of  Charles  IX., 
who  had  just  lost  her  father.  Sidney, 
who  had  known  her  at  Paris  in  the  dark 
days  of  Bartholomew,  consoled  her  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  **her  answer  was 
full  of  humbleness,  and  she  spake  so  low 
that  I  could  not  understand  many  of  her 
words."  The  recollection  of  her  hus- 
band's terrible  death-bed,  and  the  death 
of  her  father,  had  broken  the  poor  lady's 
heart.  Sidney  spoke  with  great  force 
and  grace  to  the  emperor,  oeseeching 
bim  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
and,  above  all,  to  beware  of  Spain  and  of 
Rome.  He  ^vas  dismissed  with  honour, 
but  gained  nothing  but  a  distrust  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf.  He  departed  again 
for  Heidelberg,  where  he  now  saw  the 
elector;  he  left  Heidelberg  with  the 
same  results  as  were  gained  at  Prague  — 
nothing. 

Langpet  was  with  Sidney  at  Cologne 
when  the  latter  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
into  the  Low  Countries  and  see  William 
of  Orange.  Languet  opposed  him,  and 
they  as  nearly  as  possible  quarrelled 
about  it,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a 
letter  ordering  him  to  go.  This  also 
enabled  him  to  see  Don  John  of  Austria 
on  his  road  ;  he  completely  won  this  proud 
Spaniard,  who  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  in 
Europe.  A  very  different  man  was  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  whom  Fulke  Greville 
describes  as  being  dressed  like  some- 
thing between  a  miserably  shabby  stu- 
dent and  a  bargeman  ;  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  elegance  of  the  English  embassy. 
However  different  in  dress,  they  conceived 
a  most  hearty  and  lasting  affection  for  one 
another.  Sichiey  was  absent  from  Lon- 
don about  three  months. 

•He  returned  to  find  himself  raised  to 
the  highest  rank  of  the  men  of  his  day, 
and  his  adored  sister  Mary,  the  bride  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, while  his  poor  father  was  still  toil- 
ing his  life  away  on  that  weary  Ireland, 
not  even  having'  been  allowed  leave  of 
absence  for  his  daughter's  wedding. 
Elizabeth  was  savage  with  Henry  Sidney 
for  two  reasons.  She  wanted  him  to  do 
his  work  for  nothing,  and  fight  without  sol- 
diers, which  in  sptte  of  spending  thou- 


sand after  thousand  of  his  own  money  he 
was  unable  to  do.  As^in,  she  was  angry 
with  him  on  the  rather  old  subject  of 
Ormond,  her  favourite,  whom  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  had  treated  like  other  powerful 
Irishmen  in  the  way  of  imposts.  She 
scolded  Sir  Henry  by  letter,  and  he  re- 
plied to  her  in  a  tone  of  just  indignation. 
Philip  Sidney  met  Ormond  at  Court,  and 
Ormand  spoke  to  him  patronizingly; 
Philip  Sidney  looked  the  Irishman  in  the 
face  contemptuously,  and  then,  before  a 
frightened  court,  turned  on  his  heel  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  His  splendid  de- 
fence of  his  father,  backed  up  as  it  was 
by  Burghley,  was  completely  victorious ; 
and  outspoken  as  it  was,  he  seems  to 
have  lost  no  favour  with  the  queen  ;  but 
then  he  was  young  and  handsome,  and 
that  notoriously  went  a  long  way. 

His  life  was  now  that  of  a  courtier. 
Burghley,  Walsingham,  Ormond,  Knollys, 
Oxford,  Sackville,  would  have  been  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  men  around 
him,  while  the  queen  continued  to  pet 
him  and  to  worry  his  father  towards  a 
premature  grave. '  He  began  writing  with 
a  trifling  masque,  the  "  Lady  of  the  May." 
He  was  at  the  reception  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  at  Audley  End,  where 
he  must  have  seen  the  long-delayed 
meeting  between  the  Abbot  of  Dunferm- 
line and  her  Majesty,  and  also  must  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gabriel  Har- 
vey. We  talk  now  of  France  being  hum- 
bled ;  the  humiliation  of  the  glorious 
old  nation  of  Scotland,  just  at  this  time, 
was  such  that  it  would  have  turned  a 
cautious  Thiers  into  an  infuriated  Gam- 
betta.  That  progress  to  Audley  End  is 
a  very  curious  study.*  He  was  much 
tempted  to  join  his  friend,  Duke  Cassi- 
mir, in  the  Low  Countries,  but  the  more 
sacred  duty  of  standing  by  his  father 
detained  him,  to  the  great  pleasure  of 
Languet.  Indeed,  our  English  Bayard 
would  have  fared  little  better  than  his 

freat  original  did  in  the  Battle  of  the 
purs.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  returned  from 
Ireland  to  be  treated  with  more  incredi- 
ble meanness  than  ever;  and  the  next 
noticeable  thing  was  Duke  Cassimir  cona- 
ing  over,  with  Languet  as  his  companion  ; 
the  latter  for  the  first  time  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  the 
incomparable  Mary,  Countess  of  Pem- 

*  It  seems  that  this  was  the  time  when  Sidney  was 
preparing  to  join  Cassimir,  but  that  does  not  tally  with 
other  accounts.  The  real  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
queen  j^ave  him  leave  to  go,  but  sent  such  a  message  to 
Cassimir  as  he  refused  to  taJce.  ConsequenUy  we  aink 
that  that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
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broke.  Languet's  opinioa  of  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  low  one,  and 
he  scolded  his  young  friend  for  wasting 
his  time  at  it :  Fulke  Greville  and  Dyer 
were  his  chief  friends,  and  the  former 
brought  for  Queen  Elizabeth  such  a  mes- 
sage from  William  of  Orange,  about  Sid- 
ney, that  he  refused  to  have  it  delivered. 
It  ran  to  the  effect,  "that  Mr.  Philip 
Sidney  was  one  of  the  ripest  and  ^eat- 
est  statesmen  which  he  knew  of  m  all 
Europe." 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  Alen^on  mar- 
riage, which  brings  Philip  Sidney  in  great 
prominence,  in  consequence  of  the  noble 
audacity  of  his  line  of  conduct.  At  first, 
Leicester  and  Walsingham  conceived 
that  Elizabeth  was  only  trifling,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  matter  was 
extremely  serious.  A  formal  letter  came 
from  the  king  of  France,  approving  of 
bis  brother's  suit;  the  duke  himself 
threw  up  the  United  Provinces  at  Eliz- 
abeth's dictation,  and  pressed  for  his  re- 
ward ;  Catherine  de  Medici  was  writing 
to  Walsin&;ham,  looking  upon  the  thing 
as  settled.  Elizabeth  wished  him  to 
come  to  England,  but,  instead  of  comine, 
he  sent  M.  Simier,  whom  Elizabeth 
christened  her  petit  singe.  She  was  dis- 
sembling. She  had  cleared  the  Prov- 
inces of  the  French,  and  was  in  no  hurrv 
to  keep  her  bargain.  The  nation,  with 
all  her  advisers,  were  contemptuous  and 
angry ;  only  Sussex  supported  her. 
Leicester's  secret  marriage  with  Lady 
Essex  had  been  discovered,  to  the 
Queen's  immense  indignation,  Letitia, 
the  new  countess,  being  her  Majesty's 
most  objectionable  cousin  ;  he  was  there- 
fore in  disgrace  and  retirement.  Alengon 
was  now  twenty-three,*  and  Elizabeth 
forty-six,  and  tne  improbability  of  her 
having  children  was  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  extreme  danger  which  would 
accrue  should  such  an  event  take  place 
at  her  age.  The  Protestants  were,  of 
course,  violently  against  a  marriage  with 
a  St.  Bartholomew  Catholic,  who  de- 
manded to  be  crowned  king-consort,  to 
have  £fio,ooQ  a  year,  or  to  receive  one 
of  the  duchies  of  York  or  Lancaster,  and 
who  hinted  at  the  occupation  of  an  Eng- 
lish port  by  a  French  garrison.  At  last 
the  bridegroom  came  —  as  hideous  and 

•  Or  was  he  twenty^aeven  ?  Who  can  tell  when  doc- 
tors disagree?  The  greatest  and  latest  historian  of 
those  times  convicts  himself  of  an  error.  Anjouwas 
seventeen  years  younser  than  Elizabeth ;  Alencon  two 
years  younger  than  Anjou.  We  simply  leave  the  mat- 
ter as  we  find  it,  as  a  sum  in  subtracuon,  which  any  one 
tan  do  for  themselves.  If  there  is  any  error,  it  is  not 
ourti 


as  hoarse  as  Marat,  yet  without  the 
strangely  attractive  vivacity  in  feature  of 
that  assassin,  and  without  his  wild  genius 
of  speech. 

The  vain  and  unscrupulous  Earl  of 
Oxford  —  who  wrote  some  poetry,  which, 
happily  or  unhappily,  is  consigned  to 
oblivion  —  obtained  high  favour  by  flat- 
tering the  wretched  creature  whom  Eliz- 
abeth, with  senile  absurdity,  called  her 
grenouille^  but  whom  she  affected  to 
think  lovely.  Philip  Sidney  was  playing 
tennis  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
defying  Oxford  and  the  whole  French 
party,  which  was  not  let  slip.  Oxford 
interfered  with  Sidney's  play,  and  was 
answered  with  exasperative  coolness  ;  he 
grew  mad,  and  ordered  the  whole  party 
to  leave  the  court.  Sidney  refused  to  do 
so ;  whereupon  the  infatuated  Oxford 
called  him  a  puppy,  so  loudly,  that  De 
Simier  and  some  other  men  of  the 
French  party  ran  up.  "What  did  you 
call  me?"  said  Philip  Sidney.  "A 
puppy,"  repeated  Oxford.  "  It  is  a  lie," 
replied  Sidnev,  adding  that  the  business 
must  be  deciaed  in  a  more  private  place, 
and  80  walked  out  to  await  Oxford's 
message.  It  never  came,  until  Sidney  had 
sent  bis  man  to  know  what  he  meant  to 
do.  When  the  matter  was  the  talk  of 
the  town,  Oxford  sent  his  challenge 
They  were  bound  to  the  peace,  and  Eliz- 
abeth begged  Sidnev  to  apologize.  He 
emphatically  refused  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  Lord  Oxford  sat  as  lord 
chamberlain  on  the  trial  of  Mary  Queeo 
of  Scots  ;  in  the  year  of  the  Armada  he  , 
fitted  out  some  ships ;  but  be  seems  a 
peculiarly  worthless  person. 

This  episode,  combined  with  his  free 
language  about  her  marriage,  were  un- 
pleasing  to  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  crowning 
act  of  his  straightforward,  honesty  was 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  marriage,  and  which 
caused  a  total  seclusion  on  his  part  of 
eight  months.  Languet  and  others  were 
fearful  of  his  safety,  and  his  old  friend 
advised  him  to  seek  asylum  in  Germany. 
Certainly,  it  was  an  almost  unparalleled 
action  tor  a  young  unmarried  man  of 
twenty-five  to  write  such  a  letter  to  a 
violent  and  tolerably  unscrupulous  sov- 
ereifi^n  of  forty-six.  There  seemed  no 
doubt,  however,  that  his  father  and  Wal- 
singham were  at  his  back. 

We  give  zMcis  of  this  extraordinary 
document  ft  begins  with  the  almost 
abject  terms  of  adulation  which  were 
almost  always  used  towards  the  queen  : 

Carrying  no  other  olive-branch  of  inter- 
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cession  than  the  laying  of  myself  at  your 
feet,"  Sidney  goes  on  to  state  some  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  truths.  The  inward 
force  of  the  nation  consisted  only  in  her 
subjects,  untrained  for  war,  and  divided, 
into  religious  factions,  one  of  which,  the 
Protestants,  was  the  strongest.  To  his 
party  the  queen  had  popularly  committed 
herself,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Alen- 
^on  was  a  Frenchman,  a  Papist,  the  son 
of  the  Jezebel  of  that  age,  Catherine  de 
Medici  ;  himself  a  traitor  and  no  better 
than  a  murderer,  and  a  man  who  would 
be  abhorred  by  all  religious  persons. 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out,  that  by 
making  this  marriage  she  will  strengthen 
the  Papists  and  all  other  disaffected  per- 
sons. He  reminds  her  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  under  papal  excommunication,  and 
then  says  a  few  more  words  about  Alen- 
9on.  He  gives  him  an  abominable  char- 
acter—  quite  hopeless:  he  points  out 
that  he  is  quite  as  eager  after  the  king  of 
Spain's  daughter  as  after  her  Majesty. 
Going  on  to  the  subject  of  her  having 
children,  he  points  out  that  that  contin- 
gency no  more  appertained  to  him  than 
to  any  other  "  to  whom  the  height  of  all 
good  haps  were  allotted."  (He  means, 
by  the  "  height  of  all  good  haps,"  a  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth ;  that  is  carrying 
fa<^on  de  parler  a  little  too  far.)  He 
points  out,  lastly,  that  Alen^on  and  she 
have  not  an  object  in  common,  and  that 
the  utter  destruction  of  England  must 
follow  on  the  marriage  ;  and  then  ends 
with  expressions  of*  devotion  to  her  per- 
son. 

Our  space  renders  it  necessary  that  we 
should  only  give  the  summary  of  that  fa- 
mous letter.  It  rendered  a  retirement  to 
Wilton,  and  to  the  society  of  his  sister. 
Lady  Pembroke,  imperative.  The  dear, 
worn-out  old  father,  Sir  Henry,  came  there 
too,  and  there  must  have  been  some  happy 
days  ;  but  Elizabeth  never  would  leave 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  alone.  She  ordered 
him  back  to  Ludlow,  and  he  went,  leav- 
ing Philip  and  Mary  far  from  the  madden- 
ing crowd  and  ignoble  strife,  to  trans- 
late the  Psalms  of  David  into  verse  ; 
Philip  also  beginning  his  **  Arcadia." 

No  less  a  person  than  Spenser  now 
claims  our  attention.  The  relations  be- 
tween Sidney  and  Spenser  arc  at  first 
very  obscure.  The  possible  truiii  in  a 
very  probable  "  Mississippi  of  lies,"  is 
that  Hobbinol  (Gabriel  Harvey)  intro- 
duced them  to  one  anoiher,  and  that  Sid- 
ney introduced  Spenser  to  Lord  Leicester, 
and  got  him  his  appointment  to  ire- 
bnd,  under  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,    It  is, 


however,  more  to  our  purpose  that  Sid- 
ney and  Spenser  for  a  time,  under  the 
suggestion  of  Harvey,  tried  to  make  Teu- 
tonic lilt  fit  into  Latin  precisionism. 
They  could  not  do  it,  they  tried  hexame- 
ters, which  have  been  handled  more  suc- 
cessfully since  by  Clough  and  Longfellow, 
and  they  made  a  dead  failure :  they  had 
no  line  like  Longfellow's, 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers 
the  wail  of  the  forest. 

Or  like  dough's  — 

Knoydart,  Morbart,  Croydart, 
Benvourlich  and  Ardnamurchan. 

Sidney  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
business  earlier  than  Spenser,  who  tried 
trimeter  iambic  with  this  result : 

Unhappy  verse,  witness  of  my  unhappy  state. 
Make  thyself  feathering  wings  of  thy  fast 
fl>'ing. 

They  tried  nearly  every  Latin  metre 
save  one  —  one  which  our  Teutonic  ear 
considers  to  have  lilt  in  it. 

Me  tuo  longas  percunte  noctes 
Lydil  dermis. 

In  leaving  the  question  forever,  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  modern  music  only  one 
piece,  we  believe,  is  available  for  hex-r 
ameters  :  that  is  the  fisherman's  chorus  ia 
'*  Masaniello."  Surely  the  Teutonic  ear 
will  never  revert  to  Latinisra.  B^ranger 
reaches  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  more 
than  any  modern  French  poet ;  but  what 
is  he  to  the  English  when  compared  to 
Heine  ? 

When  Sidney  and  Spenser  were  writ' 
ing,  the  language  was  preparing  itself  for- 
the  two  great  nriasters  of  it,  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  For  a  short  time,  those  two 
poets  —  one  a  great  one,  the  other  a 
small  one  —  tried  to  turn  the  flood  back: 
they  were  swept  away,  however.  Sidney 
wrote  some  good  poetry,  but  he  never 
was  comparable  to  his  sister  ;  she,  with- 
out any  doubt  whatever,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  \Vrilers  of  the  more 
modern  English.  Neither  Spenser  nor 
Sidney  wrote  such  pure  English,  so  free 
from  archaisms  and  Laiinisms,  as  did 
Mary  Lady  Pembroke.  Will  our  readers 
allow  us  a  justifying  quotation  ? 

Ah  rae,  to  whom  sliall  I  my  case  complain 
Tiiat  m.iy  compassion  niy  impatieat  grief? 

Or  whjro  shall  I  untold  my  inward  piin. 
That  my  carivcn  heart  shall  fuid  re.icf  ? 
.  Shall  I  unto  the  hcav.enly  powers  it  show  \ 
Or  unto  earthly  men  that  dwell  below  l 
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To  heavens  ?    Ah,  they  alas  I  the  authors 
were. 

And  workers  of  my  unremedied  woe : 
For  they  foresee  what  to  us  happens  here, 
And  they  foresaw,  yet  suffered  this  be  so. 
From  them  comes  good,  from  them  comes 
also  ill ; 

That  which  they  made,  who  can  them 
warn  to  spill  ?  • 

To  men  ?   Ah,  they,  alas  !  like  wretched  be. 

And  subject  to  the  heavens'  ordinance ; 
Bound  to  obey  whatever  they  decree, 
Their  best  redress  is  then  but  sufferance. 
How  then  can  they,  like  wretched,  com- 
fort me  ? 

The  which  no  less  need  comforted  to  be. 

So  much  for  Mary  Sidney  and  her  po- 
etry ;  we  have  rather  more  to  do  just  now 
with  her  almost  perfect  life,  and  her  in- 
tiuence  over  her  brother.  Lady  Sidney 
bad  vast  influence  with  her  son,  but  she 
was  av/ay  with  her  dear  lord  at  Ludlow. 
Mary  had  to  take  the  justly  irritated 
Philip  in  hand  at  Wilton  ;  and  he  was 
better  with  her  than  at  the  court.  Back 
to  court  he  went,  however,  having,  we 
deeply  regret  to  say,  made  a  palinodia 
about  his  objections  to  the  Alen^on 
marriage. 

We  now  unwillingly  approach  the  only 
dark  spot  in  Sidney's  life  —  his  courtship 
of  Stella.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sid- 
ney's early  friend,  the  late  Lord  Essex, 
and  on  his  death-bed  he  had  desired  a 
union  between  them.  Sidney  had  never 
had  anything  but  the  mildest  flirtation 
with  Penelope  Devereux,  the  Stella  of  his 
poems ;  but  during  his  disi^race,  and 
probably  in  consequence  of  it,  she  was 
rather  hurriedly  married  to  a  man  she 
detested,  and  consigned  to  years  of  mis- 
ery. Sidney  at  once  paid  her  the  most 
marked  attention,  both  in  action  and  in 
verse.  This  foolish  conduct  was  con- 
tinued for  a  long  lime  ;  but  at  last  his 
mind  recovered  its  balance  and  he  nobly 
regretted  his  error,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  a  newer,  purer,  and  more  permanent 
passion. 

Sidney  was  three  times  in  Parliament, 
and  we  need  hardly  say  a  most  diligent 
and  able  member ;  but  he  shines  more  as 
the  student,  poet,  courtier,  and  states- 
man, than  as  the  mere  Parliament  man. 
We  find  him  concerned  in  a  very  curious 
case  of  privilege.  The  member  for 
Grantham  used  his  lime  during  the  re- 
cess in  publishing  a  book  in  which  he 
described  the  house  as  a  drunken  set  of 

•  Spi^'l"  is  i°  Chaucer  both  as  an  active  and 
passive  verb. 


men,  given  over  to  the  works  of  dark- 
ness. He  was  expelled,  fined  five  hun- 
dred marks,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  His 
expenses  about  this  time  must  have  borne 
very  heavily  on  such  an  impoverished 
family ;  the  Alen^on  marriage  dra.ir<;ed 
its  miserable  length  along,  and  Sidney 
had  so  far  overcome  his  objection  as  to 
take  part  in  a  spectacle  in  its  honour. 
Languet,  Leicester,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  all  approved  of  his  present  con- 
duct, and  possibly  he  thought  further  op- 
position useless  and  -  irritating.  Lord 
Arundel,  Lord  Windsor,  Mr.  Philip  Sid- 
ney, and  Mr.  Fulke  Greville  were  the 
four  challengers.  Mr.  Sidney's  armour 
was  blue  and  gilt ;  he  had  four  richly 
caparisoned  horses,  led  by  four  pages, 
and  thirty  gentlemen  and  yeomen  in  his 
train.  He  distinguished  himself  most 
brilliantly  ;  but  of  course  the  four  against 
the  rest  of  the  court  were  overdone  by 
numbers.  Not  long  after,  he  went  with 
many  other  courtiers  to  attend  AlenQon 
to  the  Low  Countries,  and  saw  the  meet- 
ing between  him  and  Orange  at  Flushing, 
and  then  on  to  the  grand  doings  at  Ant- 
werp, where  Alengon  took  his  vow  to  de- 
liver the  States  from  the  Spaniard.  But 
among  all  these  fine  doins^s  at  home 
and  abroad,  his  father's  affairs  were  a 
continual  source  of  worry  to  him.  He 
had  served  the  State  all  his  life,  was 
fifty-four  years  old ;  he  was  ;^7o,ooo 
poorer  than  his  father  had  left  him,  £30,- 
000  of  which  he  had  lost  in  the  queen's 
service  alone  ;  he  was  ;^5ooo  in  debt,  he 
had  had  to  keep  his  son,  and  he  now 
came  to  the  most  powerful  of  them  for 
assistance.  He  came  to  Philip.  Philip 
aroused  his  friends,  and  his  father's 
friends,  but  nothing  was  done.  "  SJfcs  et 
fortuna  valete^^  said  the  good  man.  Philip 
was  angry,  and  went  to  ALiry  at  Wilton, 
but  he  soon  came  back ;  and  Eliz:ibcth, 
who  was  starving  his  father,  and  his 
mother,  who  had  risked  her  life  for  the 
queen,  gave  him  —  what?  —  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  and  Sidney  wrote  a  copy  of 
verses  to  her  as  perfectly  silly,  yet  not 
half  as  pretty,  as  the  nonsense  in  '*  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella."  Elizabeth  at  this  time 
knighted  him,  and  he  became  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  —  the  most  unimportant  event  in 
his  whole  life. 

A  reader  would  imagine  that  we  were 
just  beginning  the  account  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  life,  but  alas,  W2  are  coming  to 
the  end.  No  man  in  any  country  ever 
showed  sucli  promise  for  his  years  as  did 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  no  man  ever,  by  rock- 
less  chivalry,  ever    disappointed  that 
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promise  in  a  greater  degree.  Had  he  been 
richer,  he  might  have  left  his  name  in  the 
New  World ;  that  was  left  for  Raleigh  and 
Greville.  Had  he  been  poorer  he  might, 
at  least,  have  gone  on  some  of  those  ex- 
peditions to  the  new  country  which 
founded  the  United  States.  Elizabeth, 
in  her  astounding  meanness,  kept  both 
him  and  his  father  poor,  because  she 
wanted  them,  and  because  she  would  not 
have  them  independent  She  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to 
realize  those  dreams  of  western  conquest 
which  she  once,  by  a  grant,  held  before 
his  eyes.  Philip  Sidney  was  never  al- 
lowed to  go  to  America,  save  in  his 
dreams  ;  he  had  to  stay  at  home,  or  at 
least  as  near  home  as  was  convenient  to 
her  Majesty's  selfishness. 

We  wish  to  say  the  best  we  can  of 
Miss  Fahny  Walsingham.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  Sidney  was  deeply  in 
love  with  her,  and  that  she  was  a  true 
and  loving  wife  to  him.  If  she  had  died 
with  him  at  Zutphen  she  would  have 
stood  before  posterity  as  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  most  perfect  English  family 
ever  seen  ;  but  I  fear  that  we  must  tr^  to 
forget  her.  Her  subsequent  marriage 
with  Lord  Essex  was  almost  scandalous  ; 
her  apostacy  and  marriage  with  Lord 
Clanricarde  was  disgraceful.  Certainly 
she  was  only  sixteen  when  she  married 
the  most  correct  man  of  his  day,  or,  as 
Lord  Oxford  says,  the  greatest  prig  ;  yet 
they  got  on  most  admirably  together,  and 
if  Sidney  was  a  prig,  he  was  one  of  such 
a  nature  that  he  gained  the  adoration  of 
every  man  who  came  near  him.  The 
friendship  between  Walsingham  and 
Philip  Sidney  was  now  an  old  one  ;  it  be- 
gan in  Paris  at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, since  which  time  they  had  al- 
ways been  together  on  the  side  of  mod- 
erate reformation.  The  union  promised 
to  be,  and  actually  was,  one  of  the  happi- 
est ever  made.  Walsingham  and  Sidney 
had  both  seen  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  Alengon.  One  was  assassin- 
ated, and  the  other  died.  Some  little 
time  after  Alen^on's  death,*Elizabeth  in- 
flicted the  crowning  insult  on  Sidney  of 
making  him  eat  his  words  by  taking  a 
message  to  Henrv  III.,  condoling  with 
him  on  the  loss  of  his  hideous  ex-lover. 
Sidney  and  his  now  father-in-law  Wal- 
singham, were  the  two  men  above  all 
others  who  at  this  time  saw  that  Spain 
was  the  country  which  must  be  struck  at. 
Sidney  proposed  to  do  what  Drake  did 
afterwards,  to  "singe  the  king  of  Spain's 


beard  at  Cadiz,"  and  he  proposed  more 
than  that,  he  proposed  to  besiege  Seville 
from  the  sea ;  but  we  need  hardly  say 
that  Elizabeth  would  do  nothing  until 
she  was  frightened,  and  those  who  knew 
her  best,  knew  that  she  would  throw  her 
instruments  overboard  and  wash  her  hands 
of  the  whole  matter  should  failure  en- 
sue. Sidney  urged  also  that  Elizabeth,  as 
natural  queen  of  the  seas,  should  -take 
the  police  of  the  seas  in  her  own  hands. 
This  was  done  ultimately,  but  only  after 
the  Spanish  Armada,  to  which  grand 
catastrophe  everything  was  now  tending. 
Elizabeth  was  being  gradually  freed  from 
her  long  course  of  vacillation  into  action 
by  terror,  not  merely  of  her  throne,  but 
of  her  life. 

Walsingham  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the 
two  men  who  had  never  wavered  in  their 
hatred  of  Rome,  and  consequently  of 
Spain,  since  they  witnessed  together  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  had  now 
cemented  an  unvarying  friendship  by  a 
closer  tie,  and  were  the  most  urgent 
Sidney,  assisting  Drake  to  the  utmost  of 
his  means,  and  using  his  vast  influence 
among  other  gentlemen,  must  have  gath- 
ered about  three  thousand  pounds  for 
Drake's  attack  on  Spain  in  America. 
He  meant  to  go  himself  as  equal  in  com- 
mand to  Drake,  but  the  latter  did  not 
want  him,  possibly  quite  wisely.  Sidney 
actually  made  excuse  to  go  to  Plymouth, 
but  Drake,  or  some  one  in  his  confidence, 
let  the  queen  know  what  was  afoot,  and 
she  sent  to  recall  him.  Sidney  had  the 
messenger  robbed  on  the  road,  but  at 
that  work  Drake  was  his  master.  Eliza- 
beth sent  down  another  message  by  a 
nobleman,  in  which  she  said  that  he 
must  either  come  back  and  take  service 
in  the  Low  Countries,  or  never  see  her 
face  again.  It  was  useless  to  fence  any 
longer,  he  returned.  No  very  great  delay 
occurred.  Elizabeth  was  in  one  of  her 
not  very  numerous  Marie  Thdr^se  moods. 
It  did  not  last  very  long,  and  was  more 
than  usually  fitful,  not  to  say  ridiculous^ 
while  it  did  last,  but  long  enough  to  start 
the  expedition.  It  sttirted  on  the  i6th  of 
November,  1585,  for  Flushing,  Lord  Lei- 
cester going  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
Sidney,  his  nephew,  as  governor  of 
Flushing  and  Rammekens. 

He  found  at  once  that  what  Dawson 
had  written  was  true;  the  garrison  of 
Flushing  were  starving,  and  the  Dutch 
saw  with  scorn  that  they  had  only  with- 
drawn their  well-fed  troops  to  make  room 
for  a  Falstaff  regiment  of  penniless  Eng- 
lishmen inferior  in  numbers.  Every 
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one  who  has  used  the  most  ordinary  dili-  when  the  first  heavy  blow  of  his  life  fell 
gence  in  reading  about  their  campaign,';  upon  him,  a  blow  from  which  he  had  no 
will  agree  with  a  few  trenchant  words  of  time  to  recover.  His  father,  Sir  Henrv 
Mr,  Froude:  —  "The  Prince  of  Parma  Sidney,  that  patient,  eentle,  overworkea, 
had  but  eight  thousand  men  when  Ant- 1  unrewarded  servant,  had  had  that  mes- 
werp  fell.  An  English  army,  led  by  a  sol-  \  sage  from  a  just  God,  which  he  would 
dier  and  left  free  to  act,  supplied  ade-  \  never  have  had  from  an  unjust  sovereign, 
quately  from  home,  and  backed  by  the'""'  "  .  -1  . 
revived  energy  of  the  States,  would  have 
made  short  work  of  the  Netherlands 
difficulty.'*  We  go  further,  had  Sidney, 
whom  we  can  hardly  call  a  general, 
scarcely  a  practical  soldier,  been  attended 
to,  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  Drake, 
would  have  been  completely  crippled, 
was  not  to  be.  God  wished  so  well  to 
the  English  that  he  aroused  them  at  last 
with  the  Armada.  Since  the  Armada 
England  has  had  but  slight  trouble  with 
Rome ;  her  enemies  at  sea  who  were 
afterwards  most  troublesome,  were  Dutch 
and  American  Protestants  and  French 
free-thinkers.  The  storm  which  was  to 
clear  the  air,  and  make  England  free 
from  priestcraft,  was  brooding  overhead, 
and  almost  the  first  lightning-fiash  struck 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  dead. 

The  tracasserUs  and  tergiversations  of 
Elizabeth  over  this  wretched  business 
are  weary  to  write,  and  we  fear  would 
be  weary  to  read.  Avarice,  meanness, 
cowardice,  irresolution,  and  runnine 
through  a  mean,  fox-like  cunning  which 
defeated  itself  in  the  end,  seem  at  this 
time  to  have  been  characteristic  of  "glo- 
rious Queen  Bess."  Read  what  a  crea- 
ture ot  her  own,  Leicester,  says  of  her ; 
read  what  Walsingham  says  of  her ;  read 
what  even  Sidney  says  of  her  sometimes  : 
she  was  the  ill-tempered  puppet  of  pol- 
itics. If  old  Catherine  de  Medici  had 
been  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  had 
found  it  worth  her  while  to  clear  the 
Netherlands  of  Spaniards,  she  would 
have  done  it  at  once  and  paid  for  it.  So 
would  Mary  Stuart.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  Elizabeth  had 
no  principles ;  Mary  Stuart,  an  ex- 
tremely immoral  woman,  had. 

Sidney  took  possession  of  Flushing  a 
month  before  his  uncle  came  —  it  seems 
a  pity  that  he  ever  came  at  all,  Sidney 
seems  still  to  have  believed  in  Elizabeth  ; 
every  one  else  seems  to  have  seen  that 
the  queen  was  at  her  old  tricks,  and  was 
going  to  starve  the  expedition  unless 
Leicester  would  pay  for  it  —  a  thing 
which  he  partially  did  with  strong  lan- 
guage. The  war  went  on  with  little  result, 
Philip  Sidney  went  on  ordering,  coun- 
selling, fighting,  protesting,  as  if  he  had 
been  at  the  work  all  his  days,  until  May, 


"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'^ 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  dead,  and  his  son 
far  away  in  the  Walcheren  Marshes, 
Sidney  might  say,  "  Friend  after  friend 
departs."  He  was  one  who,  from  his 
habit  of  mind,  made  friends  with  the  old. 
It  Fulke  Greville  and  Dyer  were  never  to 
him  what  his  father,  Languet,  and  Wal- 
singham were  ;  he  had  now  no  one  left 
but  Walsingham.  Few  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  world  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  relations  between  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  his  father.  Henry  Sidney 
was  a  bad  courtier,  useful,  but  not  orna- 
mental—  a  man  with  a  pestilent  honesty 
about  him  which  must  be  starved,  a  kind 
of  impertinent  widow  with  righteous 
claims,  but  who  had  an  arbiter  in  Eliz- 
abeth far  more  mean  than  the  unjust 
judge  of  the  parable.  Philip  was  more 
pliant  and  more  ornamental  than  his 
father,  yet  the^  both  understood  one 
another's  qualities  so  well,  and  they  both 
trusted  one  another  so  heartily,  that  they 
leave  us  a  picture  of  filial  and  paternal 
love  which  we  cannot  match  elsewhere. 
Take  an  example :  the  wise  battered  old 
statesman  once  proposed  to  his  son, 
through  Molineux,  that  he  should  go  to 
Ireland  with  him  as  his  subordinate. 
Philip  pointed  out  that  one  of  them  ought 
to  be  at  court,  and  Sir  Henry  never  said 
anything  more  about  it ;  he  considered 
wisely  that  the  young  wits  were  in  some 
things  better  than  the  old  ones.  He 
strained  his  poor  impoverished  purse  to 
keep  Philip  in  the  light  of  the  royal 
smile,  and  to  save  him  from  such  a  fate 
as  his  own.  It  is  hard  to  read  the  life  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  without  a  feeling  of 
the  deepest  contempt  for  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. 

On  the  6th  of  July  was  the  battle  of 
Axel.  He  caf)tured  Axel  by  swimming 
the  moat  with  forty  men,  a  feat  of  arms 
seldom  equalled.  About  the  12th  of 
August  he  must  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  mother.  Lady  Sidney,  a  long-suffer- 
ing and  ill-used  woman,  who  had  de- 
stroyed her  beauty  and  risked  her  life  for 
the  queen  years  before,  yet  who  at  one 
time  had  scarcely  a  gown  to  her  back, 
and  often  enough  not  proper  food. 
Of  all  his  friends,  Sidney  had  now  left 
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Walsingliam,  Mary  Pembroke,  Robert 
Sidney,  Fulke  Greville,  Edward  Dyer, 
and  his  wife. 

The  end  was  coming.  A  grand  move 
was  made  on  Zutphen,  and  every  English 
gentleman  who  could  get  there  joined 
Leicester  with  his  nine  thousand  men. 
The  town  was  ill  provisioned,  and  Parma 
determined  to  relieve  it;  Leicester  knew 
of  it,  and  prepared  an  ambuscade  of  about 
five  hundred  men  under  Essex,  Audley 
Willoughby,  Sidney  Stanley,  and  Russell. 
Parma  had  four  thousand  men  to  meet 
them  ;  he  was  a  very  different  general  to 
Leicester. 

In  the  fog  of  the  morning  the  English 
heard  the  Spaniards  coming,  and  charged 
five  hundred  against  four  thousand. 
Willoughby,  nearly  as  great  a  hero  as  his 
great  kinsman  of^  Delhi  three  centuries 
later,  did  wonders.  Russell  fell  on  so 
where  the  fight  was  thickest,  that  "he 
was  taken  for  the  devil ; "  and  where  was 
Philip  Sidney?  Three  times  he  rode 
through  the  enemies'  horse,  but  without 
his  thigh-pieces.  Some  say  that  he  lent 
them  to  Sir  William  Pel  ham,  lord  mar- 
shall  of  the  camp ;  others  say  that  he 
threw  them  off  in  sport,  because  Pelham 
was  going  into  action  without  his  ;  at  all 
events  he  had  none.  The  fog  lifted,  and 
they  found  themselves  opposed  to  the 
great  guns  of  the  fortress,  and  to  an  over- 
whelming fire  of  musketry.  What  might 
have  been  in  any  other  hands  but  Leices- 
ter's a  victory,  was  a  defeat;  the  main 
English  army  was  motionless,  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  had  a  wound  of  which  he 
died.  He  rode  a  mile  and  a  half  after 
his  wound,  which  gave  his  uncle  Leices- 
ter great  anxiety ;  but  after  he  was  car- 
ried to  Arnheim  every  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery.  Mr.  Froude 
sums  up  his  end  rather  rudely:  **In 
musical  discourses  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  on  poetry,  Plato,  and  the  Bible, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  world,  his  soul  sang 
itself  swan-like  away."  That  is  dis- 
tinctly unfair,  as  it  is  to  omit  the  story  of 
the  water  on  the  field  of  Zutphen  ;  he 
undoubtedly,  from  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, handed  the  water  to  the 
wounded  soldier,  and  said,  "Thy  neces- 
sity is  yet  greater  than  mine." 

He  died  without  pain  after  twenty-five 
days  of  suffering,  attended  by  his  wife 
and  many  friends.  One  of  his  last  wishes 
was  that  his  "Arcadia"  should  be  burnt, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  world 
would  have  suffered  greatly  had  his 
wishes,  expressed  as  they  were,  in  arti- 
culo  mortis^  been  carried  out.  Religious 


throughout  the  greater  part '  of  his  life, 
his  religion  on  his  death-bed  took  a 
stronger  form ;  he  was  what  religionists 
of  all  formulas,  Roman,  Anglican,  Wes- 
leyan,  call  converted.  His  life,  he  said, 
had  been  "  vain."  Was  he  not  right  at 
last  ?  Who  can  say  ?  The  end  was  in 
this  way.  The  watchers  thought  that  he 
was  senseless,  yet  one  of  them  said, "  Sir, 
if  you  have  still  your  inward  joy  and 
consolation  in  God,  hold  up  your  hand," 
He  held  it  up.  Later  on  one  asked  him 
if  he  could  show  them  that  he  was  still 
leaning  in  prayerful  trust  on  God*s 
mercy.  He  put  up  his  hands  over  his 
breast  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  held 
them  there  until  they  stiffened  in  death. 

No  English  gentleman  appeared  in 
colours  for  many  months  after  his  death. 
The  fiower  of  the  nation  had  been 
plucked  just  as  the  bud  was  expanding, 
and  they  had  the  sense  to  see  it.  He 
was  buried  after  a  little  time  in  St.  Paul's, 
with  a  gorgeous  ceremonial ;  we  have  no 
monument  of  him  ;  the  fragments  of  that 
which  was  erected  were  undiscoVerable 
after  the  great  fire,  in  which  old  St. 
Paul's  was  burnt  down.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  feeling  of  England  was 
with  Lady  Pembroke,  his  sister,  when 
she  wrote :  — 

Death,  the  devourer  of  all  world's  delight. 
Hath  robbed  you  and  reft  from  me  my  joy ; 

Both  you  and  me,  and  all  the  world  he  quite 
Hath  robbed  of  joyance  and  left  sad  annoy ; 

Joy  of  the  world  and  shepherds'  pride  was  he. 

Shepherds  hope  never  like  again  to  see. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS 
BROTHER. 

CHAPTER  XLH. 

That  had  been  a  weary  morning  in 
the  new  wing.  Dick  had  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh with  his  brother,  half  by  way  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  town,  half  to  console 
Val,  who  was  very  eager  and  anxious. 
With  a  curious  interest  he  had  walked 
about  Moray  Place,  to  which  he  had  di- 
rected his  letters  in  the  strange  old  time 
when  he  was  still  Dick  Brown,  —  a  time 
which  it  gave  him  a  certain  vertigo  to 
think  of.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Val,  in  the  heat  of  disappointment,  when 
he  came  out  from  Mrs.  Pringle's  pres* 
ence,  forgot  that  his  brother  was  walking 
about  on  the  other  side  of  the  square 
waiting  for  him,  and  had  rushed  back  to 
Lass  wade  without  ever  thinking  of  Dick. 
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When  he  saw  that  he  had  been  forgotten, 
Dick  too  made  his  way  to  the  railway, 
and  went  back;  but  it  was  afternoon 
when  he  arrived  at  Rosscraig.   He  had 
never  left  his  mother  for  so  long  a  time 
before,  and  this,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect 
upon  her.   She  was  alone  in  the  beauti- 
ful rooms  of  the  new  wing  all  the  morn 
ing.    It  was  like  a  silent  fairy  palace, 
where  everything  was  done  by  mysterious 
unseen  hands  ;  lor  the  sight  of  servants 
fretted  her,  and  she  would  not  admit  any 
I>ersonal  attendance.    She  had  |^own 
feeble  in  that  lonely  splendour  without 
any  notice  bein^  taken  of  it ;  for  Dick, 
with  the  inexperience  of  youth,  made  no 
observations  on  the  subject,  and  to  Lady 
Eskside,  who  visited  her  every  day,  she 
asserted  always  that  she  was  quite  well. 
More  feeble  than  ever  she  had  got  up 
that  morning,  and  dressed  herself  as 
usual,  and  taken  her  sparing  breakfast 
with  Dick.   After  the  first  few  days.  Lady 
Eskside  had  yielded  to  this  arrangement, 
seeing  it  impossible,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  habituate  the  new-comer  to  the 
family  table.      If  it  is  such  a  distress  to 
her,  why  should  we  force  her  to  it  ?  "  said 
my  lady,  not  without  offence ;  and  the 
poor  soul  was  grateful  for  the  exemption. 
"Don't  find  fault  with  me,  Dick,"  she 
said  to  him  faintly  ;  "  it  can't  be  for  long, 
ril  get  used  to  it,  and  easy  in  my  mind 
before  long;"  —  and  therefore  she  had 
been  sorrowfully  left  to  herself  in  the 
beautiful  new  rooms  furnished  for  her 
tbree-and-twenty  years  before.  When 
Dick  left  her  she  went  to  a  little  room  in 
the  front  part  of  the  wing,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  ereat  door  and  court,  where 
she  sat  watching  till  the  two  younjj  men 
went  away,  and  waved  her  hand  in  an- 
swer to  their  salutations.    Valentine  had 
already  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  morning, 
a  visit  which  he  never  neglected ;  and 
wherever  they  were  going,  the  youn^^.men 
never  forgot  to  look  up  to  that  window 
from  which  it  was  her  pleasure  to  watch 
their  movements,  one  of  the  few  pleasures 
she  had. 

When  they  had  left  the  house  she  had 
no  more  interest  in  it.  She  wandered 
back  again  through  various  empty  rooms 
to  the  great  handsome  sitting-room, 
which  had  a  lightsome  bow-window  look- 
ing out  upon  the  slopine  bank  of  wood 
down  to  where  the  £sk  foamed  and  tum- 
bled below.  Had  she  had  any  work  to  do, 
as  in  the  davs  when  she  was  Dick's  house- 
keeper, ancl  kept  all  his  treasures  in  or- 
der, and  prepared  his  simple  meals,  she 
might  have  forgotten  herself  and  got 
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through  the  weary  hours.   But  she  had 
nothing  to  do,  poor  soul !    She  sat  down 
in  the  window,  and  passed  she  did  not 
know  how  long  a  time  there,  in  gazing 
vaguely  out,  sometimes  thinking,  some- 
times quite  vacant:  in  so  hazy  a  state 
was  her  mind  that  it  seemed  to  her  some- 
times that  soft  Thames  flowed  at  her 
feet  instead  of  the  brawling  £sk;  and 
that  she  was  waiting  till  Mr.  Ross's  boat 
should  come  down  the  gentle  river.  Poor 
bewildered  soul !  a  haze  of  times  and 
places,  of  the  vacant  present,  and  the 
gleams  of  interest  which  had  been  in  the 
past,  possessed  her  mind  ;  she  scarcely 
could  have  told  where  she  was  had  any 
one  asked  her.   The  silence  grew  pain- 
ful to  her  brain,  and  reeled  and  rustled 
round  her  in  eddies  of  suppressed  sound 
all  centring  in  herself ;  and  now  and 
then  the  light  swam  in  her  eyes  and  dark- 
ened, and  there  was  an  interval  in  which 
everything  was  black  around  her,  and  all 
that  she  was  aware  of  was  that  rustle, 
overpowering  in  its  intensitjr,  of  the  si- 
lence,  raying  out  in  circles,  like  those  in 
water,  from  her  brain.    I  almost  think 
she  must  have  lapsed  into  some  kind  of 
faint,  without  knowing  it,  in  those  mo- 
ments.  About  noon  Lady  Eskside  came 
to  see  her,  and  did,  as  she  always  did^ 
her  very  utmost  to  win  some  sort  of  hold 
upon  her.   She  talked  to  her  of  the  boys,, 
of  Val  who  must  soon  go  to  London,  o£ 
trifles  of  every  description,  workin?  hard 
to  rouse  her  to  some  interest.   "I  wish, 
you  would  come  with  me,"  my  lady  said  p 
and  she  was  glad  afterwards  that  she  had 
said  it.   "  I  am  alone,  and  we  would  be 
cheerier  tog^ether,  we  two  women,  wfaen^ 
all  the  others  are  away.   Won't  yoacome 
with  me,  Myra  ?    My  woman,  yoa  look 
lonely  here."    "I  am  used  to  being 
alone,"  she  said  quite  gently,  but  without 
moving  ;  and   half-provoked,  hal^-sorry,. 
the  old  lady  had  at  last  gone  away,  de- 
spairing in  her  mind,  and  wondering 
whether  it  had  been  kind  to  bring  this 
wild  creature  here  even  in  her  subdued 
state,  and  whether  she  would  ever  find 
any  comfort  in  her  life.   "  Penhaps^when 
Richard  goes,"  Lady  Eskside  said  to.her- 
self;  for  Richard's  influence  did*  not 
seem  to  be  advantageous  to-  his  wife, 
though  he  was  very  careful^  very  anx- 
ious, not  to  step  over  the  distance  which 
she  had  tacitlv  placed  between  them, 
though  strangely  tantalized  and"  excited 
by  it  as  his  mother  saw..  What  was  to 
be  done  ?   The  old  lady  shook  her  head, 
and  took  refuge  with  her  old  lord  in  the 
library,  not  saying  anything  to  him  to  vex 
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him,  for  what  could  he  do  ?  but  finding  a 
liule  consolation  in  her  own  vexation  and 
perplexity  in  being  iear  him.  How  dif- 
ferent that  silent  support  and  society  was 
from  the  solitude  in  the  new  wing,  and 
even  from  Richard's  dainty  and  still  re- 
tirement, where  he  wrote  his  letters,  with 
his  noiseless  Italian  servant  close  at 
hand  to  answer  every  call  1  It  eased  my 
lady's  old  heart,  which  had  felt  so  many 
pains,  only  to  walk  into  the  library  where 
her  old  lord  sat,  and  put  up  the  window, 
or  down  the  window,  and  look  at  the  let- 
ters on  his  table,  and  say  something 
about  the  weather  or  the  garden — just 
as  it  eased  Lord  Eskside,  when  he  was 
in  any  perplexity,  to  go  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  pronounce  the  novel  on  her 
table  to  be  "  some  of  your  rubbish,  my 
lady,"  and  let  her  know  that  the  glass  was 
falling,  and  that  she  had  better  take  pre- 
cautions about  her  drive.  Lady  Eskside 
wondered  with  a  sigh  whether  it  would 
ever  be  possible  to  bring  her  new  guest 
—  her  strange  daughter-in-law  —  into  the 
household  life.  She  meant  nothing  but 
kindness  towards  her ;  but  there  was  — 
how  could  she  help  if.^  —  a  little  impa- 
tience in  the  sigh. 

After  that  visit  the  recluse  in  the  new 
wing  was  left  to  herself  again,  and  all 
kinds  of  strange  thoughts  came  up  into 
her  heart.  They  Were  not  so  articulate 
as  Lady  Eskside's  ;  but  somehow  there 
arose  in  her,  as  the  old  lady  went  away, 
a  curious  reflection  of  her  impatience,  an 
incoherent  desire  to  call  her  back  again. 
She  sat  and  listened  to  her  steps  going 
all  the  way  along  the  corridor,  and  down 
the  stair,  and  never  opened  her  lips  nor 
made  a  movement  to  detain  her ;  and  5'et 
there  rose  in  her  mind  a  mute  cry,  could 
the  dull  air  but  have  carried  it  without 
any  action  of  hers.  She  caught  the 
sound  of  Lady  Eskside's  sigh,  and  for 
the  first  time,  a  dim  understanding  of  it 
seemed  to  dawn  upon  her  mind.  Why 
could  not  she  go  with  her  —  make  her- 
self one  with  the  others  ?  The  thought 
was  very  shadowy  and  vague,  like  a  sug- 
gestion some  unseen  observer  had  made 
to  her  ;  but  it  raised  a  visionary  ferment 
in  her  soul,  a  gasping  for  breath,  as  if  she 
already  felt  herself  confined  within  an  at- 
mosphere where  she  had  no  room  to 
breathe. 

Then  she  took  refuse  in  her  own  room 
in  this  painful  rush  of  new  feeling.  The 
curtains  at  the  windows,  the  hangings  of 
the  bed,  the  draperies  everywhere, 
seemed  to  shut  her  in  and  cut  short  her 
breath.   The  great  glass  which  reflected 


her  figure  from  head  to  foot,  the  other 
lesser  ones  which  multiplied  her  face, 
glancing  back  resemblances  at  her  as  if 
she,  in  her  solitude,  had  grown  into  half- 
a-dozen  women,  affected  her  imagination 
wildly.  She  left  that  room  like  one  pur- 
sued—  pursued  by  herself,  always  the 
worst  ghost  of  solitude.  Then  she  went 
to  the  little  room  with  the  window  which 
commanded  the  great  door.  Perhaps  1  y 
this  time  the  boys  might  be  come  back ; 
and  the  boys  formed  her  bridge,  as  it 
were,  into  the  world,  her  sole  link  of  con- 
nection with  life  in  this  artificial  phase. 
A  little  warmth,  a  little  hope,  came  into 
her  as  she  sat  down  there  and  strained 
her  eyes  to  watch  for  some  sign  of  their 
coming.  After  a  while,  the  door  opened 
and  Richard  came  out.  He  stood  on  the 
great  steps  for  a  moment,  putting  on  his 
gloves,  then,  looking  up,  saw  her,  and 
took  off  his  hat  to  her ;  then  he  made  a 
pause,  as  if  in  doubt,  drew  off  the  gloves 
again,  and  went  back  into  the  house.  At 
this  sight  a  sudden  wild  panic  came  upon 
her.  She  thought  he  was  coming  to  see 
her,  which  indeed  was  the  purpose  with 
which  he  had  turned  back.  She  sprang 
up,  her  heart  beating,  and  flying  through 
the  lonely  rooms,  seized  a  shawl  which 
lay  on  a  chair,  and  darted  down  a  little 
stair  in  the  turret  which  led  into  the 
woods.  Her  excitement  carried  her  on 
for  some  distance  before  her  breath  failed 
her  altogether,  though  her  heart  beat 
loud  in  her  bosom,  like  some  hard  piston 
of  iron,  swinging  and  creaking  in  fierce 
unmanageable  haste.  She  had  got  into 
the  shrubberies,  not  knowing  where  she 
went,  and  sank  down  among  the  bushes 
to  rest,  when  her  strength  failed.  The 
thought  of  meeting  her  husband  now, 
with  nobody  by,  drove  her  wild.  She  had 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him  for 
days  at  Oxford,  and  thought  little  of  it, 
being  occupied  with  other  matters  ;  but 
deadly  panic,  as  of  a  wild  deer  fl3  ing  from 
the  hunter,  had  seized  upon  her  now. 
She  never  asked  herself  what  harm  he 
could  do  her.  She  feared  nothing  actual, 
but,  with  overwhelming  blind  terror,  she 
feared  the  future  and  the  unknown. 

Oh,  how  many  thoughts  came  rushing 
upon  her  as  she  lay  crouched  together  on 
the  cool  earth  among  the  bushes !  — 
thoughts  half  made  out,  not  one  alto- 
gether articulate  —  gleams  of  a  con- 
sciousness that  this  was  foil}*,  that  it  was 
impossible,  that  she  mus/  get  the  better 
of  herself,  that  the  fever  in  her  soul  must 
be  chased  away,  and  could  not  be  sub- 
mitted to.   "  I  must  change  —  I  must 
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make  a  change  !  "  she  moaned  to  herself. 
A  vVhole  new  being,  a  new  creature,  with 
dim  evolutions  ot  reason,  dim  percep- 
tions of  the  impossible,  seemed  to  be 
rising  up  in  her,  blotting  out  the  old. 
Her  faults,  her  follies,  her  wild  impulses, 
the  savage  nature  which  could  endure  no 
restraint,  had  all  come  to  a  climax  in 
her ;  and  reason,  which  hacl  struggled 
faintly  in  the  old  days,  and  won  her  to  so 
many  sacrifices,  hacl  at  last  got  the  bal- 
ance in  hand,  I  think,  and  the  power  to 
decide  what  could  and  what  could  not  be. 
Yet,  when  she  had  got  her  breath  a  little, 
she  stumbled  to  her  feet,  and  went  on. 

When  Dick  came  back  she  was  not  to 
be  found  in  her  rooms,  which  troubled 
him  greatly ;  for  she  had  never  before 
gone  out  by  herself.  He  searched  through 
every  corner,  then  went  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  house  —  to  the  drawing-room,  to 
Lady  Eskside*s  rooms,  to  Val's  —  hope- 
less of  finding  her,  Indeed,  yet  so  confi- 
dent that  something  must  have  happened, 
tjiat  no  marvel  would  have  surprised  him. 
When  he  burst  into  the  library  he  was  in 
despair.  And  this  new  alarm,  so  sudden- 
ly introduced  among  them,  diverted  them 
at  once  from  the  other  subject  which  had 
lost  its  enthralling  and  exciting  power 
now  that  the  secret  had  been  made 
known.  Richard  Ross  had  not  been 
spending  a  pleasant  afternoon.  He  was 
excited  by  Val's  defiance,  and  he  had 
been  excited  before.  He  turned  very 
pale  as  Dick  spoke.  He  knew  that  his 
wife  had  fled  out  of  the  house  to  avoid 
him  — a  thing  which,  naturally  enough, 
had  tried  his  temper  greatly.  Where  had 
she  gone  ?  He  remembered  that  when 
he. looked  down  the  winding  staircase  in 
the  turret,  through  which  she  had  evi- 
dently fled,  the  fresh  air  blowing  in  his 
face  had  brought  with  it  a  sound  of  the 
Esk  tumbling  over  its  rocks.  This  had 
not  alarmed  him  then,  and  he  had  scorned 
to  follow  tlie  fugitive,  or  to  force  her  into 
an  interview  she  avoided,  in  this  way  ; 
hut  now  suddenly  it  returned  to  him  with 
an  indescribable  shock  of  terror.  He  went 
out  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one, 
moved  by  sudden  panic.  The  others 
started  to  explore  the  woods  ;  the  idea  of 
the  river  did  not  occur  to  either  of  the 
young  men,  who  knew  her  better  than 
Richard  did.  They  set  off  both  together  ; 
while  Lord  Eskside,  with  the  servants, 
undertook  to  search  the  gardens  and 
shrubberies  nearer  home.  "Oh,  God 
forgive  her  if  she's  gone  away  again  !" 
%  cried  the  old  lady,  wringing  her  hands. 
**  I  can't  think  that  she's  ^oue  away," 


said  Dick.  His  face  was  very  grave.  He 
scarcely  said  a  word  to  Val,  who  went 
with  him,  and  who  tried  anxiously  to  as- 
certain from  him  what  it  was  he  really 
feared.  Dick  kept  silent,  his  heart  too 
strained  and  sore  for  speech. 

As  for  Val,  he  was  swept  out  of  one  ex- 
citement and  plunged  into  another  without 
a  moment's  interval  to  take  breath  in,  and 
the  fresh  air  did  him  good.  I  need  not 
say  of  a  public-school  boy  and  well- 
traioed  "  man,"  that  he  had  picked  him- 
self up,  to  use  an  undignified  but  useful 
expression,  ere  now,  and  betrayed,  neither 
in  look  nor  tone,  the  sudden  blow  he 
had  received.  For  that  grace,  if  no  other, 
let  our  English  education  be  blessed. 
Val  had  no  idea  of  contending,  of  "  mak- 
ing a  row,"  or  of  bearing  malice.  If  the 
right  was  Dick's,  why,  then,  the  right 
was  Dick's,  —  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  If  his  mind  was  mo- 
mentarily weak  and  unable  to  seize  alL 
that  was  going  on,  he  did  not  show  it, 
except  by  a  certain  mental  feebleness 
and  want  of  his  usual  energy,  which  made 
him  disposed  to  take  Dick's  lead  rather 
than  to  form  any  opinion  of  his  own.  But 
even  this  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
"Come,"  said  Val,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"  why  should  we  be  so  downhearted  ? 
She  has  gone  out  to  take  the  air  —  to  en- 
joy the  —  good  weather." 

He  had  meant  to  say  the  beautiful  af- 
ternoon ;  but  then  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  the  day  was  dull  and  cloudy, 
and  that  the  gleams  of  sunshine  which 
had  been  so  sweet  were  gone. 

"  She  never  took  her  walk  without  me 
before,"  said  Dick.  "  Oh,  why  did  I  stop 
away  so  long  ?  I  can't  tell  you  what  a 
weight  I  have  here  at  my  heart." 

"Cheer  up,  old  fellow!"  said  Val, 
thrusting  his  arm  into  his  brother's ; 
"things  will  go  better  than  you  think. 
What  harm  could  happen  ?  She  was  not 
ill ;  and  the  woods  are  innocent  woods, 
with  no  precipices  in  them,  or  pitfalls.  I 
roamed  about  them  all  day  long  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  nothing  ever  happened 
to  me." 

Dick  shook  his  head ;  but  he  was 
cheered  in  spite  of  himself,  and  began  to 
have  a  little  hope.  The  woods  were  ahve 
with  sound  on  that  dim  afternoon.  The 
sun,  indeed,  was  not  shining,  but  the  at- 
mosphere was  soft  with  spring,  J^nd  all 
the  light  airs  that  were  about  came  and 
rustled  in  the  leaves,  and  tossed  the  li«rht 
twigs  which  could  not  resist  them.  The 
birds  were  twittering  on  every  branch, 
scarcely  singing,  for  Ihey  missed  the  auti, 
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but  getting  through  all  that  melodious 
dramatic  chatter  which  they  do  ordinarily 
in  the  early  morning,  before  their  profes- 
sional life,  so  to  speak,  as  minstrels  of 
the  universe,  has  begun.  Everything  was 
soft,  harmonious,  subdued  —  no  high 
notes,  either  of  colour  or  sound,  but  every 
tone  gentle,  low,  and  sweet.  Even  Esk 
added  with  a  mellow  note  his  voice  to  the 
concert.  It  seemed  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  terrible,  any  grief  that 
rends  the  heart,  any  failure  of  light  and 
life,  upon  such  a  subdued  and  gentle  day. 
The  young  men  went  far,  —  much  further, 
alas  !  than  they  needed  to  have  gone  — 
almost  as  far  as  the  linn,  —  before  Dick 
remembered  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  have  walked  to  that  distance.  I 
am  thinking  of  her  as  she  was  in  the  old 
times,*'  said  Dick,  "when  she  would  get 
over  a  long  bit  of  road,  always  so  quiet, 
not  one  to  talk  much,  looking  as  it  she 
saw  to  the  end,  however  far  it  was  ;  but 
she  couldn't  do  that  now.  Now  I  think 
of  it,"  said  Dick,  "  she's  failed  these  last 
days." 

**  I  do  not  think  it,  Dick.  Your  fears 
make  you  see  the  gloomy  side  of  every- 
thing.^' 

**  It  ain't  my  fears  ;  it's  somehow  borne 
in  upon  me.  Please  God,"  said  Dick, 
devoutly,  **  that  we  find  her,  she  sha'n't 
be  left  to  herself  again  without  being 
looked  after.  No,  no  one  is  to  blame  — 
except  me  that  should  have  known." 

Do  you  think  it  has  harmed  her  to 
bring  her  here  ?  "  Val  spoke  humbly,  with 
a  sudden  sense  of  some  failure  on  his  own 
part  of  duty  towards  her  ;  for  indeed  he 
had  taken  his  mother's  stranee  ways  for 
granted,  as  children  so  often  do. 

"  It  couldn't  be  helped,  anyhow,"  said 
Dick  —  "she had  to  come ; "  and  then  he 

Eaused  and  thought  all  at  once  of  the 
ank  of  primroses,  which  was  a  mile  at 
least  nearer  home  than  they  were  now. 
He  put  his  hand  on  Val's  arm,  and  turned 
back.  "  I  have  thought  of  a  place  to 
look  for  her,"  he  cried. 

The  spot  was  deep  in  the  silence  of  the 
woods,  great  trees  standing  round  about, 
one  a  huge  old  beech,  every  branch  of 
which  looked  like  a  tree  in  itself.  Un- 
derneath it,  in  a  curious  circle,  were  a 
ring  of  juniper-bushes,  deep  funereal 
green,  contrasting  with  the  lighter  silken 
foliage  above.  Close  to  this  rose  the  low 
knoll,  a  deeper  cool  green  than  either,  all 
carpeted  with  the  primrose-leaves.  Some- 
thing red  lying  there  showed  a  long  way 
before  they  reached  the  knoll,  througn 
the  trees ;  but  it  was  not  till  they  were 


quite  close  to  it  that  they  saw  her  whooi 
they  sought.  She  was  lying  in  a  natural 
easy  attitude  reclined  on  the  green  bank. 
With  one  hand  she  seemed  to  be  groping 
for  something  among  the  leaves,  and  it 
was  only  when  they  were  within  sight 
that  she  dropped  back  as  if  in  fatigue, 
letting  her  head  droop  upon  the  rich  herb- 
age. "  Mother  I "  Dick  cried  ;  but  she 
did  not  move.  Her  consciousness  was 
gone,  or  going.  How  long  she  had  been 
there  no  one  ever  knew.  Her  strength 
had  failed  entirely  when  she  had  sat  down 
among  the  flowers,  after  struprliag 
through  the  bushes  as  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  that  natural  shrine  which  had  caught 
her  sick  fancy.  She  had  a  few  of  the 
primroses  in  her  lap,  and  one  or  two  ia 
her  hand.  The  very  last,  one  large  star- 
like flower  just  out  of  her  reach,  was  the 
only  other  that  remained,  and  she  bad 
fallen  as  if  in  an  overstrain,  trying  to  reach 
this.  Her  face  was  perfectly  pallid,  like 
white  marble,  contrasting  with  the  bril- 
liant colour  of  her  shawl,  as  she  lay  back 
among  the  leaves.  Her  eyes  were  open, 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  boys  as 
they  approached ;  but  there  was  no  in- 
telligence or  consciousness  in  them.  Her 
lips  were  parted  with  a  long-drawn  strug- 
gling breath. 

"  Mother  ! "  Dick  cried,  kneeling  down 
by  her  side.  She  stirred  faintly,  and  tried 
to  turn  towards  the  voice.  **  Mother, 
mother  I "  he  repeated  passionately ; 
"  you're  tired  only  ?  not  ill,  not  ill,  mother 
dear?" 

Once  more  she  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
turn  to  him.  "Ay,  Dick,"  she  said,  "ay, 
lad  —  that's  —  what  it  is.  I'm  tired  — 
dead  tired  ;  I  don't  know  —  how  I  am  to 
get  afoot  —  again." 

"  Don't  lose  heart,"  he  cried,  poor 
fellow  —  though  every  look  he  gave  her 
took  all  heart  from  him  — "there^s  two 
of  us  here  to  help  you,  mother,  Val  and 
me.  Try  to  rouse  up  once  more,  for 
Val's  sake,  if  not  for  mine." 

She  made  no  answer  to  this  appeal ; 
perhaps  she  was  p2ist  understanding  it ; 
her  fingers  fumbled  feebly  with  the  prim- 
roses ;  "  I  came  out  for  some  flowers," 
she  said, —  "but  I  didn't  bring  —  no  bas- 
ket ;  ay,  lad  —  it  is  a  long  way  —  and  it's 
dark.  Is  there  a  tent  —  Dick  ?  or  where 
are  we  —  to  sleep  to-night  ?  " 

"  Mother,  mother  dear  —  home  is  close 
by  —  for  God's  sake  come  home  I  " 

"  That  1  will! "  she  said,  her  voice 

low  and  dull  and  broken,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  apparent  heartiness  cu 
the  words.  Then  she  raised  her  head 
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feebly  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at  them 
with  her  ejes  expanding  in  great  circles 
of  light  —  light  which  was  darkness  ; 
and  then  dropped  back  again  heavily, 
upon  the  green  primrose-leaves. 

"  Has  she  fainted  ?  "  said  Valentine, 
in  terror. 

**  Go  and  fetch  some  one  !  "  cried  Dick, 
imperiously  commanding  his  brother  for 
the  first  time  —  "something  to  carry  her 
home."  He  was  master  of  the  moment, 
in  his  sudden  perception,  and  in  the  grief 
which  he  onlv  could  fully  feel.  He  did 
uot  say  what  had  happened,  but  he  knew 
it  to  the  depths  of  his  heart.  She  had 
not  fainted.  She  had  got  away  where 
this  time  no  one  could  follow  her,  or 
bring  her  back  any  more. 

Val  rushed  through  the  trees  to  the 
broad  footpath,  to  obey  his  brother's 
orders,  dismayed  and  anxious,  but  with 
no  suspicion  of  what  had  really  taken 
place ;  and  there  met  a  pony-carriage 
which  Lady  Eskside  had  sent  after  them, 
judging  that  if  the  poor  wanderer  were 
found,  she  might  be  too  weary  to  walk 
back.  Val  returned  immediately  to 
where  his  mother  lay,  hoping,  with  a 
strange  nervous  dread  which  he  could 
not  account  for,  that  she  might  have 
changed  her  position,  and  closed  her 
eyes  ;  for  there  was  something  that  ap- 
palled him,  he  could  not  tell  why,  in  the 
brilliancy  of  that  look,  which  did  not 
seem  to  direct  itself  to  anything,  not 
even  to  her  sons.  Dick  raised  her-with 
difficulty  in  his  arms,  showing  his  brother 
without  a  word  how  to  help  him.  And 
thus  they  made  their  way  painfully 
through  the  brushwood.  How  heavy, 
how  still,  how  motionless,  how  awful  was 
their  burden  I  Val's  heart  began  to  beat 
as  hers  had  done  so  short  a  time  before. 
Was  this  how  people  looked  when  they : 
fainted  ?  Before  they  reached  the  pony- 
carriage  he  was  exhausted  with  the 
strain,  which  was  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. He  was  afraid  of  her,  not  knowing 
what  had  happened  to  her.  "  Should  not 
we  get  water  —  something  to  revive 
her  ?  "  he  said,  panting,  as  she  was  laid 
down  in  the  little  carriage.  Dick  only 
shook  his  head.  "  Lead  the  pony  very 
gently,"  he  said  to  his  brother  ;  and  Val 
once  more  did  what  he  was  told  —  hum- 
bly sending  the  servant  who  had  brought 
it,  on  before  them,  to  announce  their 
coming,  and  to  get  the  doctor.  And  thus 
her  boys,  all  alone,  no  one  with  them, 
brought  her  home.  It  was  what  she 
would  have  chosen,  poor  soul  !  had  she 
been  able  to  choose. 


I  need  not  describe  the  commotion 
and  excitement  in  Rosscraig  when  this 
piteous  procession  came  to  the  door. 
Dick  supporting  her  who  needed  no  sup- 
port ;  Val,  with  subdued  looks,  leading 
the  pony.  They  carried  her  up-stairs 
into  her  own  room  between  them,  letting 
no  one  else  touch  her  ;  and  I  think  that, 
by  that  time,  Val  knew,  as  well  as  Dick. 
But  of  course  all  kind  of  vain  attempts 
were  made  tobririg  her  to  herself,  till  the 
doctor  came,  who  looked  at  her,  and  then 
sent  all  the  foolish  ministrations  away. 
Richard  Ross,  coming  in  very  white  and 
worn  from  the  river-side,  where  he  had 
found  nothing,  met  Mrs.  Harding  coming 
down-stairs  with  solemn  looks,  but  did 
not  stop  to  question  her,  He  went 
straight  up  into  the  room  where  up  to 
this  time  there  had  existed  a  kind  of 
moral  barracade  against  him  which  he 
had  seldom  ventured  to  face.  All  was 
open  now  to  him  or  any  one.  He  could 
go  where  he  pleased,  penetrating  into  the 
very  chamber  a  little  while  ago  more 
closely  shut  against  him  than  any  Holy 
of  Holies,  where  his  wife  lay.  They  had 
pulled  away,  for  the  sake  of  air,  all  the 
curtains  and  draperies  which  a  few  hours 
before  had  stifled  her  very  soul ;  and 
there  she  lay,  unveiled  as  yet,  a  marble 
woman,  white  and  grand,  with  everything 

fone  that  detracted  from  her  beauty, 
ler  eyes  were  half  closed,  revealing  still 
a  glimmer  under  the  long  eyelashes, 
which  had  never  showed  as  they  did  now, 
against,  the  marble  whiteness  of  her 
cheek.  The  kerchief  on  her  head  had 
fallen  off,  and  the  lon^  dark  hair  framed 
the  white  face.  The  living  woman  had 
been  beautiful  with  a  beauty  that  was 
passing — the  dead  woman  was  sublime 
in  a  beauty  that  would  last,  in  the  eyes 
:that  saw  her  now,  forever.  Richard 
thrust  the  doctor  out  of  his  way,  who 
turned  to  speak  to  him.  He  put  Val 
away  with  the  other  hand,  and  went  up 
close  to  the  bedside.  What  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind  as  he  stood 
there  I  Sorrow,  a  certain  indignation,  a 
profound  and  mournful  pity.  It  was  she 
who  had  wronged  him,  not  he  who  had 
wronged  her ;  and  there  she  lay,  for 
whom  he  had  lost  his  life,  and  who  had 
never  been  his.  His  cold  bosom  swelled 
with  an  emotion  greater  than  he  knew 
how  to  account  for.  She  was  so  beauti- 
ful that  he  was  proud  of  her  even  at  this 
last  moment,  and  felt  his  choice  justified  ; 
but  she  had  got  away  forever  without 
one  sign,  without  one  word,  to  show  that 
she  had  ever  thought  of  him.   He  bad 
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given  up  everything  for  her,  and  she  had 
never  been  his. 

"  Richard,  Richard,  come  away,"  said 
his  mother,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  ; 
. "  we  can  do  her  no  good  now  ;  and  she 
had  her  boys  with  her,  thank  God,  at  the 
last." 

"  Her  boys  ! "  he  said,  with  a  deep 
breath  which  was  ti  emulous  with  injured 
love,  with  wounded  pride,  with  unspeak- 
able minglings  of  indignant  sorrow.  *•  I 
am  her  husband,  mother,  and  she  has 
gone  without  one  word  to, me." 

Then  he  turned,  and,  without  looking 
at  any  one,  went  away. 

CHAPTER  XLHI. 

.  I  DO  not  mean  to  pretend  to  the  reader 
that,  after  that  one  moment  of  compli- 
cated anguish,  swelling  of  the  heart  al- 
most too  great  for  a  man's  bosom  who 
was  too  proud  to  show  any  sign,  Richard 
sorrowed  long  or  deeply  for  his  wife,  or 
that  this  strange  blow  was  profoundly 
felt  as  a  grief  by  the  awed  and  saddened 
household.  That  was  scarcely  possible  : 
though  the  sorrowful  pity  for  a  life  thus 
wasted,  and  which  had  caused  the  waste 
of  another,  was  more  deep  and  less  un- 
mingled  in  the  minds  of  the  old  people 
after  the  death  of  Richard's  wife  than  it 
could  be  while  she  was  living,  and  prov- 
ing still  how  impossible  it  was  by  any 
amount  of  kindness  to  bring  her  to  share 
their  existence.  Neither  could  Val 
grieve  as  Dick  did.  He  grieved  with  his 
imagination,,  seeing  all  the  sadness  of  this 
catastrophe,  and  touched  with  *  tender 
compunctions,  and  thoughts  of  what  he 
might  have  done  but  did  not,^as  every 
sensitive  soul  must  be  when  the  gate  of 
death  has  closed  between  it  and  those 
who  have  claims  upon  its  affection.  He 
was  very,  very  sorry  for  poor  Dick, 
whose  grief  was  real  and  profound  ;  and 
deeply  touched  by  the  memory  of  his 
mother  whom  he  had  known  so  little. 
But  what  more  could  he  feel  ?  aud  soon 
life  took  its  usual  course  again.  The 
house  was  saddened  and  stilled  in  its 
mourning  —  but  it  was  relieved  also. 
"  She  never  could  have  been  happy  here  ; 
and  where,  poor  soul,  would  she  have 
been  happy.?"  Lady  Eskside  said,  drop- 
ping a  natural  tribute  of  tears  to  her 
memory.  It  was  sad  beyond  measure, 
but  yet  it  was  a  relief  as  well. 

Very  soon,  too,  after  this,  it  became 
necessary  for  Val  to  go  to  London,  and 
for  the  whole  system  of  the  family  affairs 
to  be  rearranged.  Dick  had  not  taken 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  revelatioa 


which  he  had  heard  that  day  at  the  libra- 
ry-door, if,  indeed,  he  had  heard  it  at  all. 
A  day  or  two,  however,  before  the  time 
fixed  for  Val's  departure,  he  appeared  in 
the  library,  where  once  more  his  grand- 
parents were  seated  together,  leading:  his 
brother  with  him.  It  was  about  a  month 
after  the  mother's  death,  getting  towards 
the  end  of  June  ;  and  the  windows  were 
all  open.  Lidy  Eskside  had  come  la 
from  the  lawn  where  she  had  been  walk- 
ing, with  a  while  shawl  over  her  cap  (the 
old  lady  disliked  black  —  but  white  is 
always  suitable  with  mourning,  as  well  as 
very  becoming  to  a  fair  old  face,  soft 
with  pearly  tints  of  age,  yet  sweet  with 
unfading  bloom) ;  on  a  garden-seat  with- 
in sight  Richard  sat  reading,  looking  out 
now  and  then  from  his  book  on  the  lovely 
familiar  landscape.  The  old  lord,  I 
need  not  say,  was  seated  at  his  writing- 
table,  with  the  last  number  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Journal  near  him,  and  a  letter, 
just  begun,  on  his  desk,  to  the  editor,  in 
which  he  was  about  to  give  very  weighty 
advice  to  the  farming  world  on  the  rota- 
tion of  crops.  Thus,  when  the  two  young 
men  came  in,  the  whole  family  was  with- 
in reach,  all  stilled  and  quieted,  as  a 
family  generally  is  after  a  domestic  loss, 
even  when  there  is  no  profound  grief. 
Dick  was  the  most  serious  of  all.  There 
was  that  expression  about  his  eyes  which 
tears  leave  behind,  and  which  sad 
thoughts  leave  — a  look  that  comes  natu- 
rally to  any  mourner  who  has  strained 
his  eyes  gazing  after  some  one  who  is 
gone.  Val  was  the  only  exception  to  the 
generally  subdued  look  of  the  party. 
He  was  excited ;  two  red  spots  were  on 
his  cheeks,  his  eyes  were  shining  with 
animation  and  energy ;  he  went  to  the 
window,  said  a  few  half-whispered  words 
to  Lady  Eskside,  then  beckoned  to  his 
father,  who  came  slowly  in  and  joined 
them.  Dick  sat  listlessly  down  near  the 
old  lady.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
seemed  indifferent  to  what  was  coming, 
and  indeed  suspected  nothing  of  any 
special  importance  in  this  family  meet- 
ing. 

"Grandfather,"  said  Val,  "I  have 
something  to  say.  I  am  going  away 
soon,  you  know,  and  I  should  like  every- 
thing to  be  settled  first.  There  have 
been  so  many  changes  lately,  some  of 
them  sad  enough,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
caressingly  on  Dick's  shoulder,  by  whom 
he  stood.  "  We  can't  get  back  what  has 
gone  from  us,"  said  Val,  his  eyes  glisten- 
ing, ."or  make  up  for  anything  thai  might 
have  been  done  differently ;  but  at  least 
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we  must  settle  everything  now."  Then 
there  was  a  little  pause,  and  he  added 
with  a  smile  half  frank,  half  embarrassed, 
"  It  seems  very  worldly-minded,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  I  am  to  have 
and  how  things  are  to  be." 

"It  is  very,  reasonable,"  said  Lord 
Cskside. 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Val,  "  I  want  to 
keep  my  seat  now  I've  got  it.  I  don't 
grudge  anything  to  Dick  —  it  isn't  that; 
but  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  getting  it,  and  expense  —  no,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  a  humbug ;  that  isn't  the 
reason.  There's  nothing  to  prevent  the 
younger  son  being  member  for  Eskshire, 
IS  there,  sir  and  I  want  it  —  that's  the 
short  and  long  of  the  matter  —  unless  you 
say  no." 

"  He  ought  to  have  the  seat,"  said 
Richard.  "  It  is  a  little  compensation 
for  the  disappointment;  besides,  Val  is 
better  qualified  " 

"And  again,"  said  Val,  hurriedly,  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  this  sentence, 
"  I  want  to  know,  sir,  and  Dick  ought  to 
know  " 

Dick  interrupted  him,  raising  his  head, 
"  What  is  this  about  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  has 
it  anything  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"It  has  everything  to  do  with  you," 
said  his  father.  "  He  knows,  does  not 
he  ?  Dick,  I  was  told  you  were  present 
and  heard  what  I  said  —  which  perhaps 
was  foolishly  said  at  that  moment.  We 
had  always  thought  your  brother  was  the 
eldest  and  you  the  youngest.  Now  it 
•  turns  out  the  other  way.  You  are  the 
eldest  son.  Of  course  this  changes  Val- 
entine's prospects  entirely ;  and  it  i»  well 
that  you,  too,  should  look  your  new  posi- 
tion in  the  face  as  my  father's  heir." 

"  I  !  —  Lord  Eskside's  heir  ?  "  said 
Dick,  rising  to  his  feet,  not  startled  or 
wondering,  but  with  a  smile.  "  No,  no, 
you  are  mistaken ;  that  is  not  what  you 
mean." 

"  Unfortunately  there  is  no  possibility 
of  being  mistaken,"  said  Richard.  "  Yes, 
Val,  it  is  unfortunate  ;  for  you  have  been 
brought  up  to  it  and  he  has  not.  But, 
my  boy,"  he  said,  turning  to  Dick  kindly, 
though  it  was  with  an  effort,  "  we  none 
of  us  grudge  it  to  you  ;  you  have  be- 
haved in  every  way  so  well,  and  so  like  a 
gentleman." 

"  Perfectly  well — as  if  I  had  trained 
him  myself,"  said  my  lady,  drying  her 
eyes,  "  notvvilhsiandinff  that  we  feel  the 
disappointment  to  Val."  The  old  lord 
did  not  say  anything,  but  he  watched 


Dick  very  closely  from  under  his  shaggy 
brows. 

Dick  looked  round  upon  them  for  a 
moment,  quiet  and  smiling  softly  as  if  to 
himself  at  some  private  subject  of  amuse- 
ment. Then  he  looked  at  Lady  Eskside. 
"  Do  you  believe  it  too,  you^  my  lady  ?  " 
he  said  in  an  undertone,  with  a  halt-re- 
proach. After  this,  turning  to  the  others 
again,  his  aspect  changed.  He  grew  red 
with  rising  excitement,  and  addressed 
them  as  if  from  some  platform  raised 
higher  than  they  were.  "I  am  a  very 
simple  lad,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't  know  hoyv 
your  minds  work,  you  that  are  gentlemen. 
In  my  class  it  would  be  as  plain  as  day- 
light—  at  least  I  think  so,  unless  I'm 
wrong.  What  do  you  mean,  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  you  thit  are  gentlemen  ?  Me 
to  come  in  and  take  Val's  name  and  place 
and  fortune !  me.  Forest  Myra's  son  — 
Dick  Brown  !  —  that  he  took  o£E  the  road 
and  made  a  man  of  when  we  were  both 
boys.  What  have  I  done  that  you  should 
name  such  a  thing  to  me  ?" 

The  men  all  looked  at  him,  abashed 
and  wondering.  Lady  Eskside  alone 
spoke.  "  Oh,  Dick,  my  bo^  !  "  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  "  that  was 
what  I  said  ;  that  was  what  I  knew  you 
would  say.'* 

"  And  that  is  just  what  must  not  be  said," 
said  the  old  lord,  rising  from  his  seat. 
"  My  man,  you  speak  like  a  man  ;  and 
don't  think  you  are  not  understood.  But 
it  cannot  be.  There  are  three  genera- 
tions of  us  here  together.  A  hardship 
is  a  hardship,  meant  to  be  endured  ;  and 
I  would  not  say  but  to  bear  it  well  was  as 
great  an  honour  to  the  family  as  to  win  a 
battle.  We  are  three  generations  here, 
Dick,  and  we  can't  put  the  house  in  jeop- 
ardy, or  trust  its  weal  to  a  hasty  gener- 
osity, that  your  son,  if  not  you,  would  re- 
pent oL  No,  no.  God  bless  you,  my 
man  \  you  are  the  eldest,  and  everything 
will  be  yours.'* 

This  time  Dick  laughed  aloud.  "  When 
two  noes  meet,"  he  said,  "one  must  give 
in,  sir.  I'll  not  give  in.  I  say  it  to  your 
face;  and  yours,  sir;  and  yours,  Val. 
You  may  speak  till  Doomsday,  but  I'll 
not  give  in ;  not  if  the  world  was  to  come 
to  an  end  for  it.  Look  here  :  I  am  her 
son,  as  well  as  Val.  I  can  go  further  off, 
more  out  of  your  reach,  than  ever  she 
did  —  God  bless  her!  And  I'm  ^  man, 
and  you  can't  stop  me.  If  there's  another 
word  about  me  taking  Val's  place,  (a 
farce  !  as  if  I  ever  would  do  it !)  that  day 
I'll  go  !  —  that  moment  I'll  go !  and,  da 
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what  you  please,  you  can't  bring back. 
But  I  don't  want  to  go,"  Dick  said,  after 
a  pause,  in  a  softened  voice ;  ^*  1  ain't 
one  to  wander;  Vm  fond  of  a  home. 
vWhat  I'd  like  would  be  to  stav  quiet,  and 
stand  by  the  old  folks,  and  be  of  some 
use  to  Val.  Father  and  grandfather  I 
I've  never  made  bold  to  call  you  so  be- 
fore ;  don't  drive  me  away  I  Val,  speak 
for  me !  for  God's  sake,  don't  make  a 
Cain  of  me  — an  outcast  —  a  tramp  I " 

"It  is  not  in  your  nature,"  said  Rich- 
ard, with  a  smile. 

"  You  don't  know  what's  in  my  nature. 
You  didn't  know  what  was  in  /t^r  nature," 
said  Dick,  with  sudden  passion.  "  I'U 
not  do  this,  so  help  me  God ! "  He 
snatched  up  Lad^  Eskside's  big  Bible 
with  the  large  pnnt,  from  the  table,  and 
kissed  it,  tremulous  with  excitement. 
Then,  putting  it  reverently  down  a^ain, 
went  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
old  lad^.  "  Put  your  hand  on  my  head," 
said  Dick,  softly,  "  my  lady,  as  she  used 
to  do." 

"  I  will  —  I  will,  my  dear  1 "  said  Lady 
Eskside. 

And  to  be  sure  this  was  not  how  it 
ended.  All  the  more  for  their  wish  that 
it  should  be  so,  the  family,  in  its  three 
generations,  struggled  against  Dick's  per- 
sistence, calling  in  external  testimony  — 
as  that  of  Willie  Maitland  —  to  prove  how 
impossible  any  such  arrangement  was. 
Dick  never  allowed  himself  to  be  excited 
again  ;  but  he  held  by  his  vow,  and  noth- 
ing that  could  be  said  moved  him.  Some- 
times he  would  get  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion,  and  go  away,  crying  out  im- 
patiently that  they  were  tiring  him  to 
death,  —  the  only  time  he  was  disrespect- 
ful in  word  or  look  to  the  elders  of  the 
party.  Sometimes  he  bore  it  all,  smiling^ 
sometimes  he  threatened  to  go  away.  I 
think  it  was  by  the  interposition  of  Sandy 
Pringle*s  good  sense  that  it  was  settled 
at  last  —  Sandy  Pringle  the  younger,  a 
very  rising  young  lawyer,  much  thought 
of  in  the  Parliament  House.  Val  had 
sought  Sandy  out  almost  as  anxiously  as 
he  sought  Violet,  to  beg  his  pardon  for 
that  unadvised  blow,  and  to  secure  his  in- 
terest (for  is  not  a  friend,  once  alienated, 
•then  recovered,  twice  a  friend  ?)  with  his 
iparents.  Sandy  was  the  first  of  the  Prin- 
rgle  family  reintroduced  after  the  quarrel 
.to  Rosscraig.  He  took  Dick's  side  ener- 
getically and  at  once,  with  that  entire 
•contempt  for  the  law  which  I  believe 
-only  great  lawyers  venture  to  entertain. 
1  don't  pretend  to  understand  how  he 
managed  it,  or  how  far  the  bargain  which 


was  ultimately  made  was  justifiable,  or 
whether  it  would  stand  for  a  moment  if 
any  one  contested  it.  Such  arrangements 
do  exist,  they  say,  in  many  great  Families, 
and  Sandy  had  a  whole  list  of  them  at 
his  fingers'-ends,  with  which  he  silenced 
Lord  Eskside.  One  enormpus  point  in 
his  favour  was  that  Valentine,  being  al- 
ready known  and  acknowledged  as  Lord 
Eskside's  eldest  g^randson  and  heir,  ac- 
tive measures  would  have  been  necessary 
on  Dick's  part  to  establish  his  own  claims 
—  measures  which  Dick  not  only  would 
not  take,  but  refused  all  sanction  to.  And 
howsoever  it  was  brought  about,  this  I 
know,  that  Val  is  the  eldest  son  and  Dick 
the  youngest,  dg  facto^  if  pot  de  jure^  to 
the  absolute  contentment  of  everybody 
concerned ;  and  that  this  secret,  like 
every  other  honest  secret,  is  known  to  a 
dozen  people  at  least,  and  up  to  this  time 
has  done  nobody  any  harm. 

And  I  will  not  attempt  to  linger  at  this 
advanced  period  of  my  story,  or  to  tell  all 
the  means  by  which  tne  Pringles,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Rosses  on  the  other,  were 
brought  to  consent  to  that  unalterable 
decision  of  the  young  people,  which  both 
Val  and  Vi  believed  themselves  to  have 
held  to  with  resolution  heroical  through 
trials  unparelleled.  Reflect  with  your- 
self, kind  reader,  how  long,  if  you  have 
an  only  daughter,  your  middle-aged  stern- 
ness could  hold  out  against  the  tears  in 
her  sweet  eves  ?  —  reflect  how  long  you 
could  stana  out  against  your  boy  —  the 
fine  fellow  who  is  your  pride  and  glory  ? 
There  are  stern  parents,  I  suppose,  in  the 
world,  but  I  fully  confess  they  are  beings 
as  much  beyond  my  comprehension  as 
megatheriums.  If  the  young  people  hold 
out,  tenderly  and  dutifully  as  becomes 
them,  the  old  people  must  give  in.  Is  it 
not  a  law  of  nature  ?  I  do  not  advise 
you,  boys  and  girls,  to  flout  and  defy  us  all 
the  same  ;  for  that  brings  into  action  a  to- 
tally different  order  of  feelings,  —  a  differ- 
ent set  of  muscles,  so  to  speak,  producing 
quite  different  results.  But  as  my  boy 
and  girl,  in  the  present  case,  heartily 
loved  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
were  incapable  of  disrespect  towards 
them,  the  natural  consequence  came 
about  in  time,  as  how  should  it  not.^ 
Lord  and  Lady  Eskside  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pringle,  and  even  the  Honourable 
Richard  Ross,  in  Florence,  gave  in  ac- 
cordingly, and  consented  at  last.  This 
process  occupied  the  time  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  summer  from  these 
events;  and  then,  on  the  first  day  in 
June  (not  May,  the  virgin  montb^  which 
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is,  as  everybody  in  Scotland  knows, 
fatally  unlucky  (or  marriages)  Valentine 
and  Violet  were  made  one,  and  all  their 
troubles  (they  thought,  like  a  pair  of 
babies)  came  to  an  end.  The  wedding- 
feast,  out  of  consideration  for  the  old 
people,  was  held  at  Rosscraig ;  but  I  will 
tell  the  reader  of  only  one  incident  which 
occurred  at  that  feast,  or  after  it,  and 
¥^hich  has  no  particular  connection  either 
with  the  bridegroom  or  the  bride. 

Richard  Ross  had  come  from  Florence 
to  be  present  at  his  son's  marriage  ;  and 
there,  too,  was  Miss  Percival,  who  had 
been  much  longer  absent  from  her  old 
friend  than  was  usual,  the  episode  of 
Richard's  wife  having  interposed  a  vision 
ary  obstacle  between  them  which  neither 
could  easily  break.  At  this  genial  mo- 
ment, however,  Mary  forgot  herself,  and 
returned  to  all  her  old  habits  in  the  famil 
Sar  house.  It  was  she  and  Dick  —  who 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  each  other  — 
who  arranged  everything,  and  made  the 
wedding-party  so  completely  successful. 
After  the  bridal  pair  had  gone,  when  the 
guests  were  dispersing,  and  Mary's  cares 
over,  she  came  out  on  the  terrace  before 
the  windows  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and 
have  a  moment's  quiet.  Here  Richard 
joined  her  after  a  while.  Richard  Ross 
was  fifty,  but  his  appearance  was  exactly 
what  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  was  not  handsomer 
then  than  at  five-and-twenty.  Mary  was 
a  few  years  younger  —  a  pretty  woman  of 
her  age  —  with  hair  inclining  towards 

frey,  and  eyes  as  bright  as  they  had  ever 
een.  I  do  not  think  it  failed  to  strike 
either  of  them  with  a  curious  thrill  of 
half-sympathy,  half-pain,  that  they  two 
might  have  been —  nay,  almost,  ought  to 
have  been  —  the  father  and  mother,  taking 
a  conjugal  stroll  in  the  quiet,  after  their 
son  had  departed  in  his  youthful  triumph, 
feeling  half-sad,  half-glad  that  his  time 
had  begun  and  theirs  was  over  —  yet  so 
far  from  really  feeling  their  day  to  be 
over,  that  the  sadness  was  whimsical, 
and  amused  them.  I  think  they  both  felt 
this,  more  or  less,  and  that  Mary's  secret 
grudge  at  having  been,  as  it  were, 
cheated  out  of  the  mothering  of  Val,  had 
been  strong  in  her  mind  all  day.  Thev 
looked  together  over  the  lovely  woods,  all 
soft  with  the  warmth  of  June,  down  to 
where  the  Esk,  never  too  quiet,  played 
like  a  big  baby  with  the  giant  boulder 
which  lay  mid-stream  just  as  he  turned 
round  the  corner  of  the  hill.  The  two 
figures  on  the  terrace  were  in  shade,  but 
all  the  landscape  was  shining  in  the  June 


sunshine.  It  was  a  moment  to  touch  the 
heart. 

"  You  and  I  have  looked  at  these  woods 
often  together,  Mary,  in  many  different 
circumstances,"  said  Richard,  with  a  touch 
of  sentiment  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  indeed  —  often  enough,"  she 
said,  compelling  herself  to  laugh. 

"  And  now  here  have  the  young  ones 
set  out,  and  we  remain.  I  often  wonder 
if  you  and  I  had  come  together  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  as  seemed  so  natural  — 
as  I  suppose  everybody  wished  —  " 

"  Except  ourselves,"  said  Mary,  her 
heart  fluttering,  but  putting  forth  all  her 
most  strenuous  powers  of  self-command. 

"  Except  —  ourselves  ?  Well,  one  nev- 
er knows  exactly  what  one  did  wish  at 
that  time,"  said  Richard;  "everything 
that  was  least  good,  I  suppose.  V^e  are 
very  reasonable  at  our  present  age,  Mary  ; 
and  I  think  we  suit  each  other.  Suppose 
you  have  me,  now  ?  " 

"Suppose — what?"  she  asked,  with 
surprise. 

"  I  think  we  suit  each  other ;  and  my 
mother  would  be  more  pleased  than 
words  can  tell.  Suppose  you  have  me, 
now  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  standing 
still ;  and  she  turned  and  looked  at  him 
steadily,  gravely,  the  flutter  utterly  stilled 
in  her  heart. 

"  No,  Richard,  thank  you,"  she  said. 
"It  is  too  late  for  that  sort  of  thing 
now." 

He  shrugsfed  his  shoulders  as  he  looked ' 
at  her.  "Well  — if  you  think  so,"  he 
said ;  and  they  walked  together  once 
more  to  the  end  of  the  terrace.  I  sup>- 
pose  he  could  have  gone  on  quite  steadily, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but  Mary 
was  not  capable  of  this.  When  they 
turned  again,  she  broke  away  from  him, 
saying  something  incoherent  about  my 
lady  calling  her  —  which  was  not  the 
case,  of  course.  Mary  found  it  unpleas- 
ant to  be  near  him  all  day  after  this  ;  and 
in  the  languor  of  the  waning  afternoon, 
when  all  the  guests  were  gone,  she  es- 
caped to  the  woods,  where  Dick  followed 
her,  anxious  too  to  escape  from  his  own 
thoughts.  But  yet  what  kind  thoughts 
these  were!  —  what  an  exquisite,  gentle 
melancholy  it  was  that  moved  poor  Dick, 
infinitely  sad,  yet  sweeter  than  being 
happvl  He  had  a  feeling  for  Violet 
which  he  had  never  had  for  any  woman 
—  which  he  believed  he  never  would  have 
again  for  any  woman — and  she  was  his 
brother's  wife,  God  bless  her !  Dick 
was  right  in  that  last  thought.  He  would 
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never  think  of  any  other  again,  as  he  had 
thought  of  Vi ;  but  for  all  that  his  wound 
was  not  a  deadly  wound,  and  his  love 
was  of  the  imagination  rather  than  the 
heart.  He  did  not  mean  to  tell  Miss 
Percival  about  it  in  so  many  words  ;  but 
she  was  an  understanding  woman,  and 
could  make  a  great  deal  out  of  a  very 
little.  She  read  him  as  clearly  as  if  she 
had  seen  into  his  heart.  And  so,  I  think, 
she  did ;  and  Dick's  heart  was  so  soft 
that  a  great  deal  came  out  of  it  which  he 
had  never  known  to  be  there.  Once  only 
she  startled  him  greatly  by  an  abrupt  ex- 
clamation. In  the  very  midst  of  some- 
thing he  was  saying  she  broke  out,  inter- 
rupting him,  in  words  of  which  he  could 
not  tell  what  they  meant,  or  to  whom 
they  referred. 

"This  is  the  one  I  used  to  think  I 
knew  ! "  cried  Mary  to  herself.  "  I  was 
not  deceived,  only  too  early  for  him. 
This  is  the  one  I  knew  ! " 

Was  she  going  out  of  her  wits,  the 
kind  woman  ?  But  years  after  Dick  had 
a  glimmering  of  understanding  as  to  what 
she  meant. 

Before  Richard  went  away  he  told  his 
mother  what  had  happened.  He  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  secret  could  be  kept 
or  that  Mary  would  not  tell ;  and  it  was 
one  of  his  principles,  when  anything  un- 
pleasant could  be  said  about  you,  to  take 
care  to  say  it  vourself.  Just  before  he 
bade  her  good-bye,  he  told  Lady  Esk- 
side :  "  Don't  say  I  never  try  to  please 
you,  mother,"  he  said  ;  "  I  asked  Mary  to 
have  me  on  Val's  wedding-day  " 

"  Richard  !  Lord  bless  us  !  and  Mary 
said  " 

"  *  No,  thank  you,' "  said  Richard,  with 
a  laugh  ;  and  kissed  his  mother,  and  went 
away. 

Lady  Eskside,  very  full  of  this  strange 
intimation,  walked  down  the  avenue  to 
meet  the  old  lord  on  his  return  from  the 
station  whither  he  had  accompanied  his 
son.  She  took  his  arm  and  they  walked 
up  together.  "The  train  was  in  time, 
for  a  wonder,  and  he's  off,  Catherine," 
said  the  old  lord.  "  So  now  you  and  me 
must  settle  down,  as  it's  all  over  ;  and  be 
thankful  we  have  Dick  to  *  stand  by  the 
old  folks/  as  he  says." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  lady  a  little  distraite; 
"but  I've  something  to  tell  you.  Richard 
asked  Mary  before  he  went  away  " 

"  Asked  Mary  ?  What  ?  And  she 
told  you,  my  lady  ?  She  should  not  have 
told  you  ;  unless  she  consented,  and  1 
doubt  that,"  said  the  old  lord. 


told  me,  and  she  refused  him. 
She  was  not  blate  to  refuse  my  Richard. 
Should  I  say  anything  about  it  t  "  asked 
my  lady,  leaning  heavily  on  her  old  lord's 
arm,  for  the  path  was  steep  and  tried 
them  both. 

Lord  Eskside  laughed,  his  eyes  twink- 
ling under  his  eyebrows.  "  They're  quits 
now,  or  more,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  would 
not  say  but  something  might  come  of  it 
yet." 

The  avenue  was  very  steep;  it  tried 
them  both  as  they  went  up  slowly  lean- 
ing on  each  other.  When  they  stopped 
to  take  breath,  they  both  spoke,  the  same 
thought  coming  to  their  minds  at  the 
same  moment.  "  The  house  will  be  dull 
without  Val,"  Lady  Eskside  said  with  a 
sigh.  "  When  the  bairns  are  gone,  the 
house  grows  quiet,"  said  her  husband. 
Then  they  set  forth  again  and  climbed 
the  last  turn  to  their  own  door,  holding 
each  other  up  with  kind  mutual  pressure 
of  their  old  arms.  Both  of  them  were 
beyond  the  measure  of  man's  years  oa 
earth.  "  The  bairns  come  and  the  bairns 
go  —  but,  thank  God,  you  and  me  are  still 
together,  Catherine,"  said  the  old  lord. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

JARLS  ERIC  AND  SVEIN. 

Jarl  Eric,  splendent  with  this  vic- 
tory, not  to  speak  of  that  over  the  Joms- 
burghers  with  his  father  long  ago,  was 
now  made  governor  of  Norway :  gov- 
ernor or  quasi-sovereign,  with  his  brother, 
Jarl  Svein,  as  partner,  who,  however, 
took  but  little  hand  in  governing  ;  —  and, 
under  the  patronage  of  Svein  Double- 
Beard  and  the  then  Swedish  king  (Olaf 
his  name,  Sigrid  the  Proud,  his  mother  s), 
administered  it,  they  say,  with  skill  and 
prudence  for  above  fourteen  years. 
Tryggveson's  death  is  understood  and 
laboriously  computed  to  have  happened 
in  the  year  looo;  but  there  is  no  exact 
chronology  in  these  things,  but  a  contin- 
ual uncertain  guessing  after  such  ;  so 
that  one  eye  in  history  as  regards  thera 
is  as  if  put  out;  —  neither  indeed  have  I 
yet  had  the  luck  to  find  any  decipherable 
and  intelligible  map  of  Norway  :  so  that 
the  other  eye  of  history  is  much  bbnded 
withal,  and  her  path  through  those  wikl 
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regions  and  epochs  is  an  extremely  dim 
and  chaotic  one.  An  evil  that  much  de- 
mands remedying,  and  especially  vrants 
some  first  attempt  at  remedying,  by  en- 
quirers into  English  history  ;  Uie  whole 
period  from  Egbert,  the  first  Saxon  king 
of  England,  on  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  last,  being  everywhere  completely 
interwoven  with  that  of  their  mysterious, 
continually  invasive  **  Danes,"  as  ihey 
called  them,  and  inextricably  unintelligi- 
ble till  these  also  get  to  be  a  little  under- 
stood, and  cease  to  be  utterly  dark,  hid- 
eous, and  mythical  to  us  as  they  now  are. 

King  Ola'f  Tryggveson  is  the  first 
Norseman  who  is  expressly  mentioned 
to  have  been  in  England  by  our  English, 
history  books,  new  or  old  ;  and  of  him  it 
is  merely  said  that  he  had  an  interview 
with  King  Ethelred  II.  at  Andover,  of  a 
pacific  and  friendly  nature,  —  though  it 
is  absurdly  added  that  the  noble  Olat  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  that  ex- 
tremely stupid  royal  person.  Greater 
contrast  in  an  interview  than  in  this  at* 
Andover,  between  heroic  Olaf  Trygg- 
veson and  Ethelred  the  forever  Unready, 
was  not  perhaps  seen  in  the  terrestrial 
planet  that  day.  Olaf,  or  "  Olaus,"  or 
•*  Anlaf,"  as  they  name  him,  did  "  engage 
on  oath  to  Ethelred  not  to  invade  Eng- 
land any  more,"  and  kept  his  promise, 
they  farther  say.  Essentially  a  truth,  as 
we  already  know,  though  the  circumstan- 
ces were  all  different ;  and  the  promise 
was  to  a  devout  high-priest,  not  to  a 
crowned  blockhead  and  cowardly  do- 
nothing.  One  other  "Olaus"  I  find 
mentioned  in  our  books,  two  or  three 
centuries  before,  at  a  time  when  there 
existed  no  such  individual,  not  to  speak 
of  several  Anlaf s,  who  sometimes  seem 
to  mean  Olaf,  and  still  ofiener  to  mean 
nobody  possible.  Which  occasions  not 
a  little  obscurity  in  our  early  history, 
says  the  learned  Selden.  A  thing  remedi- 
able, too,  in  which,  if  any  Englishman  of 
due  genius  (or  even  capacity  for  standing 
labour),  who  understood  the  Icelandic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  would  en- 
gage in  it,  he  might  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  bring  the  matter  into  a  com- 
paratively lucid  state.  Vain  aspirations, 
—  or  perhaps  not  altogether  vain. 

At  the  time  of  Olaf  Trvggvcson's 
death,  and  indeed  long  before,  King 
Svein  Double-Beard  had  always  for  chief 
enterprise  the  conquest  of  England,  and 
followed  it  by  fits  with  extreme  violence 
and  impetus ;  often  advancing  largely 
towards  a  successful  conclusion ;  but 
never,  for  thirteen  years  yet,  getting  it 
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concluded.  He  possessed  long  since  all 
England  north  of  Watling  Street.  That 
is  to  say,  Northumberland,  East  Anglia 
(naturally  full  of  Danish  settlers  by  this 
time),  were  fixedly  his ;  Mercia,  his 
oftener  than  not ;  Wessex  itself,  with  all 
the  coasts,  he  was  free  to  visit,  and  to 
burn  and  rob  in  at  discretion.  There  or 
elsewhere,  Ethelred  the  Unready  had  no 
battle  in  him  whatever;  and,  for  a  forty 
years  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
England  excelled  in  anarchic  stupidity, 
murderous  devastation,  utter  misery, 
platitude,  and  sluggish  contemptibility, 
all  the  countries  one  has  read  of.  Ap- 
parently a  very  opulent  country,  too ;  a 
ready  skill  in  such  arts  and  fine  arts  as 
there  were  ;  Svein's  very  ships,  they  say, 
had  their  gold  dragons,  top-mast  pennons 
and  other  metallic  splendours  generally 
wrought  for  them  in  England.  "  Unex- 
ampled prosperity  "  in  the  manufacture 
way  not  unknown  there,  it  would  seem  I 
But  co-existing  with  such  spiritual  bank- 
ruptcy as  was  also  unexampled,  one 
would  hope.  Read  Lupus  (VVulfstan), 
Archbishop  of  York's  amazing  **  Sermon  " 
on  the  subject,*  addressed  to  contem- 
porary audiences  ;  setting  forth  such  a 
state  of  things, —  sons  selling  their 
fathers,  mothers,  and  sisters  as  slaves  to 
the  Danish  robber;  themselves  living  in 
debauchery,  blusterous  gluttony,  and 
depravity  ;'  the  details  of  which  are  well- 
nio^h  incredible,  though  clearly  stated  as 
things  generally  known, —  the  humour  of 
these  poor  wretches  sunk  to  a  state  of 
what  we  may  call  greasy  desperation, 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  The  manner  in  which  they  treated 
their  own  English  nuns,  if  young,  good- 
looking,  and  captive  to  the  Danes  ;  buy- 
ing them  on  a  kind  of  brutish  or  subter- 
brutish  **  Greatest-Happiness  Principle  " 
(for  the  moment),  and  by  a  Joint-Stock 
arrangement  (Limited),  far  transcends  all 
human  speech  or  imagination,  and 
awakens  in  one  the  momentary  red-hot 
thought, The  Danes  have  served  you  right, 
ye  accursed  1  The  so-called  soldiers, 
one  finds  made  not.  the  least  fight  any- 
where ;  could  make  none,  led  and  guided 
as  they  were  :  and  the  "  generals,"  often 
enough  traitors,  always  ignorant,  and 
blockheads,  were  in  the  habit,  when  ex- 
pressly commanded  to  fight,  of  taking 
physic,  and  declaring  that  nature  was  in- 
capable of  castor-oil  and  battle  both  at 

*  This  sermon  was  printed  by  Heame,  and  is  given 
also  by  Langcbek  in  his  excellent  collection.  Rerum 
Dankarum  Scri/tores  Aledii  AlvL  Ha/nix^  ^77^ 
1834. 
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once.  This  ought  to  be  explained  a  little 
to  the  modern  English  and  their  war- 
secretaries,  who  undertake  the  conduct 
of  armies.  The  undeniable  fact  is,  de- 
feat on  defeat  was  the  constant  fate  of 
the  English :  durin?  these  forty  years 
not  one  battle  in  which  they  were  not 
beaten.  No  gleam  of  victory  or  real 
resistance  till  the  noble  Edmund  Iron- 
side (whom  it  is  always  strange  to  me 
how  such  an  Ethelred  could  produce  for 
a  son)  made  his  appearance  and  ran  his 
brief  course,  like  a  great  and  far-seen 
meteor,  soon  extinguished  without  result. 
No  remedy  for  England  in  that  base  time, 
but  yearly  ^king  the  victorious  plunder- 
ing, burning,  and  murdering  Danes, 
•*  How  much  money  will  you  take  to  eo 
away  ? "  Thirty  thousand  pounds  In 
silver,  which  the  annual  darugelt  soon 
rose  to,  continued  to  be  about  the  aver- 
age yearly  sura,  though  generally  on  the 
increasing  hand  ;  in  the  fast  year  I  think 
it  had  risen  to  seventy-two  thousand 
pounds  in  silver,  raised  yearly  by  a  tax 
(income-tax  of  its  kind,  rudely  levied), 
the  worst  of  all  remedies,  good  for  the 
day  only.  Na^,  there  was  one  remedy 
still  worse,  which  the  miserable  Ethelrecl 
once  tried  :  that  of  massacring  all  the 
Danes  settled  in  Endand"  (practically, 
of  a  few  thousands  or  hundreds  of  them), 
by  treachery  and  a  kind  of  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers. Which  issued,  as  such  things 
usually  do,  in  terrible  monition  to  you 
not  to  try  the  like  again  !  Issued,  name- 
ly, in  redoubled  fury  on  the  Danish  part ; 
new  fiercer  invasion  by  Svein's  Jarl 
Thorkel ;  then  by  Svein  himself ;  which 
latter  drove  the  miserable  Ethelred,  with 
wife  and  family  into  Normandy,  to  wife's 
brother,  the  then  duke  there  ;  and  ended 
that  miserable  struggle  by  Svein's  be- 
coming king  of  England  himself.  Of 
this  disgraceful  massacre,  which  it  would 
appear  has  been  immensely  exaggerated 
in  the  English  books,  we  can  happily 
give  the  exact  date  (a.d.  1002) ;  and  also 
of  Svein's  victorious  accession  (A.D.  1013),* 
—  pretty  much  the  only  benefit  one  gets 
out  of  contemplating  such  a  set  of  ob- 
jects. 

King  Svein's  first  act  was  to  levy  a 
terribly  increased  income-tax  for  the 
payment  of  his  army.  Svein  was  levying 
it  with  a  stronghanded  diligence,  but  had 
not  yet  done  levying  it,  when,  at  Gains- 
borough one  night,  he  suddenly  died ; 
smitten  dead,  once  used  to  be  said,  by 


St.  Edmund,  whilom  murdered  king  of 
the  East  Angles  ;  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  shrine  and  monastery  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  plundered  by  the  tyrant's 
tax-collectors,  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  being^  In  all  ways  impossible,  how^ 
ever, — ^Edmund's  own  death  did  not 
occur  till  two  years  after  Svein's. 
Svein's  death,  by  whatever  cause,  befell 
1014 ;  his  fleet  then  lying  in  the  Hunaber  ; 
and  only  Knut,*  his  eldest  son  (hardly 
yet  eighteen,  count  some),  in  charge  of 
it ;  who,  on  short  counsel,  and  arrange- 
ment about  this  questionable  kin";dom  of 
his,  lifted  anchor;  made  for  Sandwich,  a 
safer  station  at  the  moment ;  "cut  o£E  iRe 
feet  and  noses  "  (one  shudders,  and  hopes 
not,  there  being  some  discrepancy  about 
it !)  of  his  numerous  hostages  that  had 
been  delivered  to  King  Svein,  set  tbem 
ashore;  —  and  made  for  Denmark,  bis 
natural  storehouse  and  stronghold,  as 
the  hopefullest  first-thing  he  could  do. 

Knut  soon  returned  from  Denmark, 
with  increase  of  force  sufficient  for  the 
English  problem;  which  latter  he  now 
soon  ended  in  a  victorious,  and  essen- 
tially, for  himself  and  chaotic  England, 
beneficent  manner.  Became  widely 
known  by-and-by,  there  and  elsewhere, 
as  Knut  the  Great;  and  is  thought  by 
judges  of  our  own  day  to  have  really 
merited  that  title.  A  most  nimble,  sharp- 
striking,  clear-thinking,  prudent  and  ef- 
fective man,  who  regulated  this  dismem- 
bered and  distracted  England  in  its 
Church  matters,  in  its  State  matters,  like 
a  real  king.  Had  a  standing  army 
{House  Carles\  who  were  well  paid,  well 
drilled  and  disciplined,  capable  of  in- 
stantly quenching  insurrection  or  break- 
age of  the  peace ;  and  piously  endeav- 
oured (with  a  signal  earnestness,  and 
even  devoutness,  if  we  look  well)  to  do 
justice  to  all  men,  and  to  make  all  men 
rest  satisfied  with  justice.  In  a  word,  he 
successfully  strapped  up,  by  every  true 
method  and  re|;ulation,  this  miserable, 
dislocated,  and  dissevered  mass  of  bleed- 
ing anarchy  into  something  worthy  to  be 
called  an  England  again  ;  —  only  that  he 
died  too  .soon,  and  a  second  "  Conqueror  " 
of  us,  still  weightier  of  structure,  and 
under  improved  auspices,  became  pos- 
sible, and  was  needed  here  !  To  appear- 
ance, Knut  himself  was  capable  of  being 
a  Charlemagne  of  England  and  the  North 
(as  has  been  already  said  or  quoted),  had 
he  only  lived  twice  as  long  as  he  did 


*  Kennet,  i.  67 ;  Rapin,  L 
Chronicle  both). 


19,  131  (from  Uie  Saxon 


*  Knut  born  A.D.  988  according  to  Munch'a  caJcab* 
lion  (ii.  126). 
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But  his  whole  sum  of  years  seems  hot  to 
have  exceeded  forty.  His  father  Sveiu 
of  the  Fork-beard  is  reckoned  to  have 
been  fifty  to  sixt^  when  St.  Edmund 
finished  him  at  Gainsborough.  We  now 
return  to  Norway,  ashamed  of  this  long 
circuit  which  has  been  a  truancy  more  or 
less. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

KING   OLAF    THE    THICK-SET's  VIKING 
DAYS. 

King  Harald  GRiENSKE,  who,  with 
another  from  Russia  accidentally  lodging 
beside  him,  got  burned  to  death  in  Swe- 
den, courting  that  unspeakable  Sigrid 
the  Proud,  —  was  third-cousin  or  so  to 
Tryggve,  father  of  our  heroic  Olaf.  Ac- 
curately counted,  he  is  great-grandson  of 
Bjorn  the  Chapman,  first  of  Haarfagr's 
sons  whom  Eric  Blood-axe  made  away 
with.  His  little  "  kingdom,"  as  he  called 
It,  was  a  district  named  the  Greenland 
(Graneland) ;  he  himself  was  one  of 
those  little  Haarfagr  kinglets  whom 
Hakon  Jarl  was  content  to  leave  reigning, 
since  they  would  keep  the  peace  with 
him.  Harald  had  a  loving  wife  of  his 
own,  Aasta  the  name  of  her.  soon  expect- 
ing the  birth  of  her  and  his  pretty  babe, 
named  Olaf,  —  at  the  time  he  went  on 
that  deplorable  Swedish  adventure,  the 
foolish,  fated  creature,  and  ended  self 
and  kingdom  altogether.  Aasta  was 
greatly  shocked  ;  composed  herself  how- 
ever; married  a  new  husband,  Sigurd 
Syr,  a  kinglet,  and  a  great-grandson  of 
Harald  Fairhair,  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
prudence,  and  influence  in  those  coun- 
tries ;  in  whose  house,  as  favourite  and 
well-beloved  stepson,  little  Olaf  was 
wholesomely  and  skilfully  brought  up. 
In  Sigurd's  house  he  had,  withal,  a  spe- 
cial tutor  entertained  for  him,  one  Rane, 
.  known  as  Rane  the  Far-travelled,  by 
whom  he  could  be  trained,  from  the  ear- 
liest basis,  in  Norse  accomplishments 
and  arts.  New  children  came,  one  or 
two  ;  but  Olaf,  from  his  mother,  seems 
always  to  have  known  that  he  was  the 
distinguished  and  royal  article  there. 
One  day  his  foster-father,  hurrving  to 
leave  home  on  business,  hastily  bade 
Olaf,  no  other  being  by,  saddle  his  horse 
for  him.  Olaf  went  out  with  the  saddle, 
chose  the  biggest  he-goat  about,  saddled 
that,  and  brought  it  to  the  door  by  way 
of  horse.   Old  Sigurd,  a  most  grave  man, 

finned  sardonically  at  the  sight.   "  Ha, 
see  thou  hast  no  mind  to  take  com- 
mands from  me ;  thou  art  of  too  high  a 


humour  to  take  commands."  To  which, 
says  Snorro,  Boy  Olaf  answered  little 
except  by  laughing,  till  Sigurd  saddled 
for  himself,  and  rode  away.  His  mother 
Aasta  appears  to  have  been  a  thoughtful, 
prudent  woman,  though  always  with  a 
fierce  royalism  at  the  lK)ttom  of  her  mem- 
ory, and  a  secret  implacability  on  that 
head. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Olaf  went  to  sea  ; 
furnished  with  a  little  fleet,  and  skilful 
sea-counsellor,  expert  old  Rane,  by  his 
foster-father,  and  set  out  to  push  his 
fortune  in  the  world.  Rane  was  steers- 
man and  counsellor  in  these  incipient 
times ;  but  the  crew  always  called  Olaf 
"  king,"  though  at  first,  as  Snorro  thinks, 
except  it  were  in  the  hour  of  battle,  he 
merely  pulled  an  oar.  He  cruised  and 
fought  in  this  capacity  on  many  seas  and 
shores ;  passed  several  years,  perhaps 
till  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  in  this 
wild  element  and  way  of  life ;  fic;hting  al- 
ways in  a  glorious  and  distmguisbed 
manner.  In  the  hour  of  battle,  diligent 
enough  "  to  amass  property,"  as  the  vi- 
kings termed  it ;  and  in  the  long  days 
and  nights  of  sailing,  given  over,  it  is 
likely,  to  his  own  thoughts  and  the  un- 
fathomable dialogue  with  the  ever-moan- 
ing brine :  not  the  worst  High  School  a 
man  could  have,  and  indeed  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  most  that  are  going 
even  now,  for  a  high  and  deep  young 
soul. 

His  first  distinguished  expedition  was 
to  Sweden  :  natural  to  go  thither  first,  to 
avenp^e  his  poor  father's  death,  were  it 
nothing  more.  Which  he  did,  the  skalds 
say,  in  a  distinguished  manner ;  making 
victorious  and  handsome  battle  for  him- 
self, in  entering  Maelare  Lake ;  and  in 
getting  out  of  it  aeain,  after  being  frozen 
there  all  winter,  showing  still  more  sur- 
prising, almost  miraculous  contrivance 
and  dexterity.  This  was  the  first  of  his 
glorious  victories ;  of  which  the  skalds 
reckon  up  some  fourteen  or  thirteen  very 
glorious  indeed,  mostly  in  the  western 
and  southern  countries,  most  of  all  in 
England ;  till  the  name  of  Olaf  Harald- 
son  became  quite  famous  in  the  viking 
and  strategic  world.  He  seems  really  to 
have  learned  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  and 
to  have  been,  then  and  afterwards,  for 
vigilance,  contrivance,  valour,  and 
promptitude  of  execution,  a  superior  fight- 
er. Several  exploits  recorded  of  him  be- 
token in  simple  forms  what  may  be  called 
a  military  genius. 

The  principal,  and  to  us  the  alone  in- 
teresting, of  his  exploits  seem  to  have 
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hin  in  England,  and,  what  is  further  not- 
able, always  on  the  anti-Svein  side.  Eng- 
lish books  do  not  mention  him  at  all  that 
I  can  find  ;  but  it  is  fairly  credible  that, 
as  the  Norse  records  report,  in  the  end 
of  Ethelred's  reign,  he  was  the  ally  or 
hired  general  of  Ethelred,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  sea-fighting,  watching,  sailing,  and 
sieging  for  this  miserable  king  and  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  his  son.  Snorro  says  ex- 
pressly, London,  the  impregnable  city, 
had  to  be  besieged  again  for  Ethelred's 
behoof  (in  the  interval  between  S vein's 
death  and  young  Knut's  getting  back 
from  Denmark),  and  that  our  Olaf  Har- 
aldson  was  the  great  engineer  and  victo- 
rious captor  of  London  on  that  singular 
occasion, —  London  captured  for  the  first 
time.  The  bridge,  as  usual,  Snorro  says, 
offered  almost  insuperable  obstacles. 
But  the  engineering  genius  of  Olaf  con- 
trived huge  "platforms  of  wainscoting" 
(old  walls  of  wooden  houses,  in  fact), 
"  bound  together  by  withes  ; "  these, 
carried  steadily  aloft  above  the  ships,  will 
(thinks  Olaf)  considerably  secure  them 
and  us  from  the  destructive  missiles,  big 
boulder  stones,  and  other  mischief  pro- 
fusely showered  down  on  us,  till  we  get 
under  the  bridge  with  axes  and  cables 
and  do  some  good  upon  it.  Olafs  plan 
was  tried  ;  most  of  the  other  ships,  in 
spite  of  their  wainscoting  and  withes,  re- 
coiled on  reaching  the  bridge,  so  destruct- 
ive were  the  boulder  and  other  missile 
showers.  But  Olafs  ships  and  self  got 
actually  under  the  bridge  ;  fixed  all  man- 
ner of  cables  there ;  and  then,  with  the 
river-current  in  their  favour,  and  the  fright- 
ened ships  rallying  to  help  in  this  safer 
part  of  the  enterprise,  tore  out  the  im- 
portant piles  and  props  and  fairly  broke 
the  poor  bridge,  wholly  or  partly,  down 
into  the  river,  and  its  Danish  defenders 
into  immediate  surrender.  That  is  Snor- 
ro's  account. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  Olaf  had  been 
deep  in  a  hopeful  combination  with 
Ethelred's  two  young^^sons,  Alfred  and 
Edward,  afterwards  lung  Edward  the 
Confessor  :  That  they  two  should  sally 
out  from  Normandy  in  strong  force, 
unite  with  Olaf  in  ditto,  arid,  landing 
on  the  Thames,  do  something  effectual 
for  themselves.  But  impediments,  bad 
weather  or  the  like,  disheartened  the  poor 
princes,  and  it  came  to  nothing.  Olaf 
was  much  in  Normandy,  what  they  then 
called  Walland  ;  a  man  held  in  honour 
by  those  Norman  dukes. 

What  amount  of  "property"  he  had 
amassed  I  do  not  know,  but  could  prove. 
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were  it  necessary,  that  he  had  acquired 
some  tactical  or  even  strategic  faculty  and 
real  talent  for  war.  At  Lymfjord,  in  Jut- 
land, but  some  years  after  this  (A.D.  1027), 
he  had  a  sea-battle  with  the  great  Knut 
himself, —  ships  combined  with  flood- 
gates, with  roaring,  artificial  deluges ; 
right  well  managed  by  Kino;  Olaf;  which 
were  within  a  hair's-breadtn  of  destroy- 
ing Knut,  now  become  a  king  and  great ; 
and  did  in  effect  send  him  instantly  run- 
ning. But  of  this  more  particularly  by 
and  by. 

What  still  more  surprises  me  is  the 
mystery,  where  Olaf,  in  this  wandering, 
fighting,  sea-roving  life,  acquired  his 
deeply  religious  feeling,  his  intense 
adherence  to  the  Christian  faith.  I 
suppose  it  had  been  in  England,  where 
many  pious  persons,  priestly  and  other, 
were  still  to  be  met  with,  that  Olaf  had 
gathered  these  doctrines  ;  and  that  in 
those  his  unfathomable  dialogues  with 
the  ever-moaning  brine,  they  had  struck 
root  downwards  m  the  soul  of  him,  and 
borne  fruit  upwards  to  the  degree  so  con- 
spicuous afterwards.  It  is  certain  he  be- 
came a  deeply  pious  man  during  these 
long  viking  cruises  ;  and  directed  all  his 
stren^^th,  when  strength  and  authority 
were  Tent  him,  to  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  his  country  and  suppress- 
ing and  abolishing  vikingism  there  ;  both 
of  which  objects,  and  their  respective 
worth  and  unworth,  he  must  himself  have 
long  known  so  well. 

It  was  well  on  in  a.d.  1016  that  Knut 
gained  his  last  victory,  at  Ashdon,  in 
Essex,  where  the  earth-pyramids  and  an- 
tique church  near  by  still  testify  the 
thankful  piety  of  Knut, —  or,  at  lowest,  his 
joy  at  having  won  instead  of  lost  and  per- 
ished, as  he  was  near  doing  there.  And 
it  was  still  this  same  year  when  the  noble 
Edmund  Ironside,  after  forced  partition- 
treaty  "in  the  Isle  of  Alney,"  got  scan- 
dalously murdered,  and  Knut  became 
indisputable  sole  king  of  England,  and 
decisively  settled  himself  to  his  work  of 
governing  there.  In  the  year  before 
either  of  which  events,  while  all  still 
hung  uncertain  -for  Knut,  and  even  Eric 
Jarl  of  Norway  had  to  be  summoned  in 
aid  of  him, —  in  that  year  1015,33  one 
might  naturally  guess,  and  as  all  Iceland- 
ic hints  and  indications  lead  us  to  date 
the  thing,  Olaf  had  decided  to  give  up 
vikingism  in  all  its  forms  f  to  return  to 
Norway  and  try  whether  he  could  not  as- 
sert the  place  and  career  that  belonged 
to  him  there.  Jarl  Eric  had  vanished 
with  all  his  war-forces  towards  England, 
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leaving  only  a  boy,  Hakon,  as  successor, 
and  Svein,  his  own  brother, —  a  quiet  man, 
who  had  always  avoided  war.  Ohf  land- 
ed in  Norway  without  obstacle  ;  but  de- 
cided to  be  quiet  till  he  had  himself  ex- 
amined and  consulted  friends. 

His  reception  by  his  mother  Aista  was 
of  the  kindest  ana  proudest,  and  is  lv>v- 
ingly  described  by  Snorro.    A  pretty 
; idyllic  or  epic  piece,  of  Norse  Homeric 
type :  How  Aasta,  hearing  of  her  son's 
advent,  set  all  her  maid  and  menials  to 
work  at  the  top  of  their  speed ;  de- 
spatched a  runner  to  the  harvest-field, 
where  her  husband  Sigurd  was,  to  warn 
him  to  come  home  and  dress.    How  Si- 
gurd was  standing  among  his  harvest- 
folk,  reapers  and  binders ;  and  what  he 
had  on, —  broad  slouch    hat,  with  veil 
(against  the  midges),  blue  kirtle,  hose  of 
I  forget  what  colour,  with  laced  boots ; 
and  in  his  hand  a  slick  with  silver  head 
and  ditto  ring  upon  it;  —  a  personable 
old  gentleman  of  the  eleventh  century  in 
those  parts.    Sigurd  was  cautious,  pru- 
dentlally    cunctatory,    though  heartily 
friendly  in  his  counsel  to  Olaf,  as  to  the 
king-question.  Aasta  had  a  Spartan  tone 
in  her  wild  maternal  heart ;  and  assures 
Olaf   that  she,  with  a  half-reproachful 
glance  towards  Sigurd,  will  stand  by  him 
to  the  death  in  this  his  just  and  noble  en- 
terprise.    Sigurd  promises  to  consult 
farther  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  cor- 
respond by  messages  ;  the  result  is,  Olaf, 
resolutely  pushing  forward  himself,  re- 
solves to  call  a  Thing,  and  openly  claim 
his  kingship  there.    The  Thing  was  it- 
self willing  enough :  opposition  parties 
do  here  and  there  bestir  themselves  ;  but 
Olaf  is  always  swifter  than  they.  Five 
kinglets  somewhere  in  the  Uplands,*  — 
all  descendants  of  Haarfagr  ;  but  averse 
to  break  the  peace,  which  Jarl  Eric  and 
Hakon  Jarl  both  have  always  willingly 
allowed  to  peaceable  people, —  seem  to  be 
the  main  opposition  party.    These  five 
take  the  field  against  Olaf  with  what  force 
they  have ;  Olaf,  one  night,  by  beautiful 
celerity  and  strategic  practice  which  a 
Friedrich  or  a  Turenn?  might  have  ap- 
proved, surrounds  these  fiive  ;  and  when 
morning  breaks,  there  is  nothing  for  them 
but  either  death  or  else  instant  surren- 
der, and  swearing  of  fealty  to  King  Olaf. 
Which  latter  branch  of  the  alternative 
they  gladly  accept,  the  whole  five  of  them, 
and  go  home  again. 

This  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  war-practice 
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by  King  Olaf  on  land.  By  another  stroke 
still  more  compendious  at  sea  he  had  al- 
ready settled  poor  young  Hakon,  and 
made  him  peaceable  for  a  long  while. 
Olaf,  by  diligent  quest  and  spy-messa- 
ging, had  ascertained  that  Hakon,  just 
returning  from  Denmark  and  farewell  to 
papa  and  Knut,  lx)th  now  under  way  for 
England,  was  coasting  north  towards 
Trondhjem;  and  intended  on  or  about 
such  a  day  to  land  in  such  and  such  a 
fjord  towards  the  end  of  this  Trondhjem 
voyage.  Olaf  at  once  mans  two  big  ships, 
steers  through  the  narrow  mouth  of  said 
fjord,  moors  one  ship  on  the  north  shore, 
another  on  the  south  ;  fixes  a  strong  ca- 
Lle,  well  sunk  under  water,  to  the  cap- 
stans of  these  two  ;  and  in  all  quietness 
waits  for  Hakon.  Before  many  hours, 
Hakon's  royal  or  quasi -royal  barge  steers 
gaily  into  this  fjord  ;  is  a  little  surprised, 
perhaps,  to  see  within  the  jaws  of  it  two 
big  ships  at  anchor ;  but  steers  gallantly 
along,  nothing  doubting.  Olaf,  with  a 
signal  of "  All  hands,"  works  his  two  cap- 
stan^ ;  has  the  cable  up  high  enough  at 
the  right  moment,  catches  with  it  the 
keel  of  poor  Hakon^s  barge,  upsets  it, 
empties  it  wholly  into  the  sea.  Wholly 
into  the  sea;  saves  Hakon,  however, and 
his  people  from  drowning,  and  brings 
them  on  board.  His  dialogue  with  poor 
voung  Hakon,  especially  poor  young  Ha- 
kon*s  responses,  is  very  pretty.  Shall  I 
give  it,  out  of  Snorro,  and  let  the  reader 
take  it  for  as  authentic  as  he  can  ?  It  is 
at  least  the  true  image  of  it  in  authentic 
Snorro's  head^  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies later. 

Jarl  Hakon  was  led  up  to  the'  king's  ship. 
He  was  the  handsomest  man  that  could  be 
seen.  He  had  long  hair,  as  fine  as  silk,  bound 
about  his  head  with  a  gold  ornament.  When 
he  sat  down  in  the  forehold  the  king  said  to 
him : 

Kin^.  —  It  is  not  false,  what  is  said  of  your 
family,  that  ye  are  handsome  people  to  look 
at ;  but  now  your  luck  has  deserted  you. 

Hakon.  —  It  has  aUva}'s  been  the  case  that 
success  is  changeable  ;  and  there  is  no  luck  in 
the  matter.  It  has  gone  with  your  family  as 
with,  mine  to  have  by  turns  the  better  loi.  I 
am  little  beyond  childhood  in  years  ;  and  at 
any  rate  we  could  not  have  defended  ourseh'es, 
as  we  did  not  expect  any  attack  on  the  way. 
It  may  turn  out  better  with  us  another  time. 

Kin^.  —  Dost  thou  not  apprehend  that  thou 
art  in  such  a  condition  that,  hereafter,  there 
can  be  neither  victory  nor  defeat  for  thee  ? 

Hakon.  — That  is  what  only  thou  canst  de- 
termine, kini,  according  to  thy  pleasure. 

A^v/f.  —  What  wilt  thou  give  me.  jarl,  if 
for  this  time  I  let  thee  go,  whole  and  unhurt  ? 
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HakoH,  —  What  wilt  thou  take,  king  ? 

King.  —  Nothing,  except  that  thou  shalt 
leave  the  country ;  give  up  thy  kingdom ;  and 
take  an  oath  that  thou  wilt  never  go  into 
battle  against  me.* 

Jarl  Hakon  accepted  the  generous 
terms  ;  went  to  England  and  King  Knut, 
and  kept  his  bargain  for  a  good  few 
years ;  though  he  was  at  last  driven,  by 
pressure  of  King  Knut,  to  violate  it, — 
little  to  his  profit,  as  we  shall  see.  One 
victorious  naval  battle  with  Jarl  Svein, 
Hakon's  uncle,  and  his  adherents,  who 
fled  to  Sweden,  after  his  beating,  —  bat- 
tle not  difficult  to  a  skilful,  hard-hitting 
king,  —  was  pretty  much  all  the  actual 
fighting  Olaf  had  to  do  in  this  enterprise. 
He  various  times  met  angry  Bonders  and 
refractory  Things  with  arms  in  their  hand ; 
but  by  skilful,  firm  management,  —  per- 
fectly patient,  but  also  perfectly  ready  to 
be  active,  —  he  mostly  managed  without 
coming  to  strokes ;  and  was  universally 
recognized  by  Norway  as  its  real  king. 
A  promising  young  man,  and  fit  to  be  a 
king,  thinks  Snorro.  Only  of  middle 
stature,  almost-rather  shortish  ;  but  firm- 
standing,  and  stout-built ;  so  that  they 
^ot  to  call  him  Olaf  the  Thick  (meaninor 
Olaf  the  Thick-J^/,  or  Stout-built),  though 
his  final  epithet  among  them  was  infi- 
nitely higher.  For  the  rest,  "  a  comely, 
earnest,  prepossessing  look ;  beautiful  yel- 
low hair  in  quantity ;  broad,  honest  face, 
of  a  complexion  pure  as  snow  and  rose  ; " 
and  finally  (or  firstly)  "  the  brightest  eyes 
in  the  world ;  such  that,  in  his  anger,  no 
man  could  stand  them."  He  had  a  heavy 
task  ahead,  and  needed  all  his  qualities 
and  fine  gifts  to  get  it  done. 

CHAPTER  X. 
REIGN  OF  KING  OLAF  THE  SAINT. 

The  late  two  jarls,  now  gone  about 
their  business,  had  both  been  baptized, 
and  called  themselves  Christians.  But 
during  their  government  they  did  noth- 
ing in  the  conversion  way  4  left  every 
man  to  choose  his  own  god  or  gods  ;  so 
that  some  had  actually  two,  the  Christian 
God  by  land,  and  at  sea  Thor,  whom  they 
considered  safer  in  that  element.  And 
in  effect  the  mass  of  the  people  had  fal- 
len back  into  a  sluggish  heathenism  or 
half-heathenism,  the  life-labour  of  Olaf 
Tryggveson  lying  ruinous  or  almost  quite 
overset.  The  new  Olaf,  son  of  Harald, 
set  himself  with  all  his  strength  to  mend 
such  a  state  of  matters ;  and  stood  by 
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his  enterprise  to  the  end,  as  the  ooe 
highest  interest,  including  all  others,  for 
his  people  and  him.  His  method  was  by 
no  means  soft ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
hard,  rapid,  severe, — somewhat  on  the 
model  of  Tryggveson*s,  though  with 
more  of  bis  hoping  sjid  preaching  supper- 
added.  Yet  still  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  mauling,  vigorous  punishing,  and  an 
entire  intolerance  of  these  two  things : 
heathenism  and  sea-robbery,  at  least  of 
sea-robbery  in  the  old  style ;  whether 
in  the  style  we  moderns  still  practice, 
and  call  privateering,  I  do  not  quite  know. 
But  vikingism  proper  had  to  cease  in  Nor- 
way ;  stillmore,  heathenism,  under  penal- 
ties too  severe  to  be  borne  ;  death,  mutila- 
tion of  limb,  not  to  mention  forfeiture  and 
less  rigorous  coercion.  Olaf  was  inexor- 
able against  violation  of  the  law.  Too 
severe,"  cried  many ;  to  whom  one  an- 
swers, "  Perhaps  in  part  yesy  perhaps  also 
in  great  part  no;  depends  altogether  on 
the  previous  question,  how  far  the  law  was 
the  eternal  one  of  God  Almighty  in  the 
universe,  how  far  the  law  merely  of  Olaf 
(destitute  of  right  inspiration)  left  to  his 
own  passions  and  whims  ?  " 

Man V  were  the  jangles  Olaf  had  with 
the  refractory  heathen  Things  and  Iron- 
beards  of  a  new  generation  :  very  curious 
to  see.  Scarcely  ever  did  it  come  to 
fighting  between  king  and  Thing,  though 
often  enough  near  it ;  but  the  Thing  dis- 
cerning, as  it  usually  did  in  time,  that  the 
king  was  stronger  in  men,  seemed  to  say 
unanimously  to  itself,  "We  have  lost, 
then ;  baptize  us,  we  must  burn  our  old 
gods  and  conform."  One  new  feature 
we  do  slightly  discern  :  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  theological  argument  on  the 
heathen  side.  At  one  wild  Thing,  far  up 
in  the  Dovrefjeld,  of  a  very  heathen  tem- 
per, there  was  much  of  that ;  not  to  be 
quenched  bv  King  Olaf  at  the  moment; 
so  that  it  had  to  be  adjourned  till  the 
morrow,  and  again  till  the  next  day. 
Here  are  some  traits  of  it,  much  abridged 
from  Snorro,  who  gives  a  highly  punctual 
account,  which  vividly  represents  OlaTs 
posture  and  manner  of  proceeding  in 
such  intricacies. 

The  chief  Ironbeard  on  this  occasion 
was  one  Gudbrand,  a  very  rugged  peas- 
ant ;  who,  says  Snorro,  was  like  a  king 
in  that  district  Some  days  before.  King 
Olaf,  intending  a  religious  Thing  in  those 
deeply  heathen  parts,  with  alternative  ol 
Christianity  or  conflagration,  is  reported, 
on  looking  down  into  the  valley  and  the 
beautiful  village  of  Loar  standing  there, 
to  have  said  wistfully,  "  What  a  pity  it  is 
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that  so  beautiful  a  village  should  be 
burnt  I "  Olaf  seut  out  his  message- 
token  all  the  same,  however,  and  met 
Gudbrand  and  an  immense  assemblage, 
whose  humour  towards  him  was  uncom- 
pliant to  a  hi|;h  degree  indeed.  Judge 
by  this  preliminary  speech  of  Gudbrand 
to  his  Thing-people,  while  Olaf  was  not 
yet  arrived,  but  only  advancing,  hardly 
^ot  to  Breeden  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill:  "  A  man  has  come  to  Loar  who  is 
called  Olaf,"  said  Gudbrand,  "  and  will 
force  upon  us  another  faith  than  we  had 
before,  and  will  break  in  pieces  all  our 
gods.  He  says  he  has  a  much  greater 
and  more  powerful  god ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful that  the  earth  does  not  burst  asun- 
der under  him,  or  that  our  god  lets  him 
go  about  unpunished  when  he  dares  to 
talk  such  things.  I  know  this  for  certain, 
that  if  we  carry  Thor,  who  has  always 
stood  by  us,  out  of  our  temple  that  is 
standing  upon  this  farm,  Olafs  god  will 
melt  away,  and  he  and  his  men  be  made 
nothing  as  soon  as  Thor  looks  upon 
them."  Whereupon  the  Bonders  all 
shouted  as  one  man,  "  Yea  1 " 

Which  tremendous  message  they  even 
forwarded  to  Olaf,  by  Gudbrand's  young- 
er son  at  the  heaa  of  seven  hundred 
armed  men  ;  but  did  not  terrify  Qlaf  with 
it,  who,  on  the  contrary,  drew  up  his 
troops,  rode  himself  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  began  a  speech  to  the  Bonders,  in 
which  he  invited  them  to  adopt  Chris- 
tianity as  the  one  true  faith  for  mortals. 

Far  from  consenting  to  this,  the  Bon- 
ders raised  a  general  shout,  smiting  at  the 
same  time  their  shields  with  their  weap- 
ons ;  but  Olaf  s  men  advancing  on  them 
swiftly,  and  flinging  spears,  they  turned 
and  ran,  leaving  Gudbrand's  son  behind, 
a  prisoner,  to  whom  Olaf  gave  his  life  : 
•*  Go  home  now  to  thy  father,  and  tell 
him  I  mean  to  be  with  him  soon." 

The  son  goes  accordingly,  and  advises 
his  father  not  to  face  Olaf ;  but  Gud- 
brand angrily  replies  :  "  Ha,  coward  !  I 
see  thou,  too,  art  taken  by  the  folly  that 
man  is  going  about  with  ; "  and  is  re- 
solved to  fight  That  night,  however, 
Gudbrand  has  a  most  remarkable  dream, 
or  vision  —  A  man  surrounded  by  light, 
bringing  great  terror  with  him,  who  warns 
Gudbrand  against  doing  battle  with  Olaf. 
"If  thou  dost,  thou  and  all  thy  people 
will  fall ;  wolves  will  drag  away  thee  and 
thine,  ravens  will  tear  thee  in  stripes  I  " 
And  lo,  in  telling  this  to  Thord  Potbelly, 
It  is  found  that  to  Thord  also  has  come 
the  self-same  terrible  apparition  I  Better 
propose  truce  to  Olaf  (who  seems  to  have 
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these  dreadful  ghostly  powers  on  his 
side),  and  the  holding  of  a  Thing,  to  dis- 
cuss matters  between  us.  Thing  assem- 
I  bles,  on  a  day  of  heavy  rain.  Being  all 
seated,  uprises  King  Olaf,  and  informs 
them  :  **  The  people  of  Lesso,  Loar,  and 
Vaage,  have  accepted  Christianity,  and 
broken  down  their  idol-houses  :  they  be- 
lieve now  in  the  true  God,  who  has 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  knows  all 
things ; "  and  sits  down  again  without 
more  words. 

Gudbrand  replies,  "  We  know  nothing  about 
him  of  whom  thou  speakest  Dost  thou  call 
him  God,  whom  neither  thou  nor  any  one  else 
can  see?  But  we  have  a  god  who  can  be 
seen  every  day,  although  he  is  not  out  to-day 
because  the  weather  is  wet,  and  he  will  ap- 
pear to  thee  terrible  and  very  prand ;  and  I 
expect  that  fear  will  mix  with  thy  very  blood 
when  he  comes  into  the  Thing.  But  since 
thou  sayest  thy  god  is  so  great,  let  him  make 
it  so  that  to-morrow  we  nave  a  cloudy  day, 
but  without  rain,  and  then  let  us  meet  again." 

The  king  accordingly  returned  home  to  his 
lodging,  taking  Gudbrand*s  son  as  a  hostage  ; 
but  he  gave  them  a  man  as  hostage  in  ex- 
change. In  the  evening  the  king  asked  Gud- 
brand's  son  what  their  god  was  like?  He 
replied  that  he  bore  the  likeness  of  Thor ;  had 
a  hammer  in  his  hand ;  was  of  great  size,  but 
hollow  within ;  and  had  a  high  stand,  upon 
which  he  stood  when  he  was  out  **  Neither 
gold  nor  silver  are  wanting  about  him,  and 
every  day  he  receives  four  cakes  of  bread, 
besides  meat"  They  then  went  to  bed ;  but 
the  king  watched  all  night  in  prayer.  When 
day  dawned  the  king  went  to  mass ;  then  to 
table,  and  from  thence  to  the  Thine.  The 
weather  was  such  as  Gudbrand  desired.  Now 
the  bishop  stood  up  in  his  choir-robes,  with 
bishop's  coif  on  his  head,  and  bishop's  crosier 
in  his  hand.  He  spoke  to  the  Bonders  of  the 
true  faith,  told  the  niany  wonderful  acts  of 
God,  and  concluded  his  speech  well. 

Thord  Potbelly  replies,  "  Many  things  we 
are  told  of  by  this  learned  man  with  the  staff 
in  his  hand,  crooked  at  the  top  like  a  ram's 
horn.  But  since  you  say,  comrades,  that  your 
cod  is  so  powerful,  and  can  do  so  many  won- 
ders, tell  him  to  make  it  clear  sunshime  to- 
morrow forenoon,  and  then  we  shall  meet  here 
again,  and  do  one  of  two  things,  —  either 
agree  with  you  about  this  business,  or  fight 
you."  And  they  separated  for  the  day. 

Over  night  the  king  instructed  Kolbein 
the  Strong,  an  immense  fellow,  the  same 
who  killed  Gunhild*s  two  brothers,  that 
he,  Kolbein,  must  stand  next  him  to« 
morrow ;  people  must  go  down  to  where 
the  ships  of  the  Bonders  lay,  and  punc- 
tually bore  holes  in  every  one  of  them  ; 
i/^/w,  to  the  farms  where  their  horses 
were,  and  punctually  uohalter  the  whole 
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.  of  them,  and  let  them  loose :  all  which 
was  done.   Snorro  continues  :  — 

Now  the  king  was  in  prayer  all  night,  be- 
seeching God  of  his  goodness  and  mercy  to 
release  him  from  evil.  When  mass  was 
ended,  and  morning  was  gfray,  the  king  went 
to  the  Thing.  When  he  came  thither,  some 
Bonders  had  already  arrived,  and  they  saw  a 
great  crowd  coming  along,  and  bearing  among 
them  a  huge  man's  image,  glancing  with  gold 
and  silver.  When  the  Bonders  who  were  at 
the  Thing  saw  it,  they  started  up,  and  bowed 
themselves  down  before  the  ugly  idol.  There- 
upon it  was  set  down  upon  the  Thing-field  ; 
and  on  the  one  side  of  it  sat  the  Bonders,  and 
on  the  other  the  king  and  his  people. 

Then  Dale  Gudbrand  stood  up  and  said, 
**  Where  now,  king,  is  thy  god  ?  I  think  he 
will  now  carry  his  head  lower ;  and  neither 
thou,  nor  the  man  with  the  horn,  sitting  be- 
side thee  there,  whom  thou  callest  bishop,  are 
so  bold  to-day  as  on  the  former  days.  For 
now  our  god,  who  rules  over  all,  is  come,  and 
looks  on  you  with  an  angry  eye ;  and  now  I 
see  well  enough  that  ye  are  terrified,  and 
scarcely  dare  raise  your  eyes.  Throw  away 
now  all  your  opposition,  and  believe  in  the 
god  who  has  your  fate  wholly  in  his  hands." 

The  king  now  whispers  to  Kolbein  the 
Strong,  without  the  Bonders  perceiving  it, 
**  If  it  come  so  in  the  course  of  my  speech  that 
the  Bonders  look  another  way  than  towards 
their  idol,  strike  him  as  hard  as  thou  canst 
with  thv  club." 

The  king  then  stood  up  and  spoke  :  "  Much 
,hast  thou  talked  to  us  this  morning,  and 
greatly  hast  thou  wondered  that  thou  canst 
not  see  our  God ;  but  we  expect  that  he  will 
soon  come  to  us.  Thou  wouldst  frighten  us 
with  thy  god,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  and 
cannot  even  move  about  without  being  car- 
ried ;  but  now  I  expect  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  before  he  meets  his  fate :  for  turn  your 
eyes  towards  the  east,  —  behold  our  God  ad- 
vancing in  great  light" 

The  sun  was  rising,  and  all  turned  to  look. 
At  that  moment  Kolbein  gave  their  god  a 
stroke,  so  that  he  quite  burst  asunder ;  and 
there  ran  out  of  him  mice  as  big  almost  as  cats, 
and  reptiles  and  adders.  The  Bonders  were 
so  terrified  that  some  fled  to  their  ships ;  bat 
when  they  sprang  out  upon  them  the  ships 
filled  witn  water,  and  could  not  get  away. 
Others  ran  to  their  horses,  but  could  not  find 
them.  The  king  then  ordered  the  Bonders  to 
be  called  together,  saying  he  wanted  to  speak 
with  them,  on  which  the  Bonders  came  Sack, 
and  the  Thing  was  again  seated. 

The  king  rose  up  and  said,  **  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  your  noise  and  running  mean. 
You  yourselves  see  what  your  god  can  do,  — 
the  iool  you  adorned  with  ^old  and  silver,  and 
brought  meat  and  provisions  to.  You  see 
now  that  the  protecting  powers,  who  used  and 
got  good  of  all  that,  were  the  mice  and  adders, 
the  reptiles  and  lizards  ;  and  surely  they  do  ill 
who  trust  to  suchf  and  will  not  anandon  this 


folly.  Take  now  your  gold  and  ornaments 
that  are  lying  strewed  on  the  grass,  and  give 
them  to  your  wives  and  daughters,  but  never 
hang  them  hereafter  upon  stocks  and  stones. 
Here  are  two  conditions  between  us  to  choose 
upon  :  either  accept  Christianity,  or  fight  this 
very  day,  and  the  victory  be  to  them  to  whom 
the  God  we  worship  gives  it" 

Then  Dale  Gudbrand  stood  up  and  said, 
"  We  have  sustained  great  damage  upon  our 
god ;  but  since  he  will  not  help  us,  we  will 
believe  in  the  God  whom  thou  believest  in.** 

Then  all  received  Christianity.  The  bishop 
baptized  Gudbrand  and  his  son.  King  Olaf 
and  Bishop  Sigurd  left  behind  them  teachers  ; 
and  they  who  met  as  enemies  parted  as  friends. 
And  afterwards  Gudbrand  built  a  church  in 
the  valley.* 

Olaf  was  by  no  means  an  unmerciful 
man,  —  much  the  reverse  where  he  saw 
good  cause.  There  was  a  wicked  old 
King  Raerik,  for  example,  one  of  those 
five  kinglets,  whom,  with  their  bits  of 
armaments,  Olaf  by  stratagem  had  sur- 
rounded one  night,  and  at  once  bagged 
and  subjected  when  morning  rose,  all  of 
them  consentino: ;  all  of  them  except  this 
Raerik,  whom  Olaf,  as  the  readiest  sure 
course,  took  home  with  him ;  blinded^ 
and  kept  in  his  own  house  ;  finding  there 
was  no  alternative  but  that  or  death  to 
the  obstinate  old  dog,  who  was  a  kind  of 
distant  cousin  withal,  and  could  not  con- 
scientiously be  killed.  Stone-blind  old 
Raerik  was  not  always  in  murderous 
humour.  Indeed,  for  most  part  he 
wore  a  placid,  conciliatory  aspect,  and 
said  shrewd,  amusing  things ;  but  had 
thrice  over  tried,  with  amazing  cunning 
of  contrivance,  though  stone-blind,  to 
thrust  a  dagger  into  Olaf,  and  the  last 
time  had  all  but  succeeded.  So  that,  as 
Olaf  still  refused  to  have  him  killed,  it 
had  become  a  problem  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him.  Olafs  good  humour,  as 
well  as  his  quiet,  ready  sense  and  practi» 
cality,  are  manifested  in  his  final  settle- 
ment of  this  Raerik  problem.  Olafs 
laugh,  I  can  perceive,  was  not  so  loud  as 
Tryggveson*s,  but  equally  hearty,  coming 
from  the  bright  mind  of  him  I 

Besides  blind  Raerik,  Olaf  had  in  his 
household  one  Thorarin,  an  Icelander; 
a  remarkably  ugly  man,  says  Snorro,  but 
a  far-travelled,  shrewdly  observant,  loyal- 
minded,  and  good-humoured  person, 
whom  Olaf  liked  to  talk  with.  "  Remark- 
ably ugly,"  says  Snorro,  "especially  in 
his  hands  and  feet,  which  were  large  and 
ill-shaped  to  a  degree."  One  morning 
Thorarin,  who,  with  other  trusted  OQeSi 

*  Soorro^  voL  iL  pp.  156-161. 
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slept  in  Olafs  apartmeDt,  was  lazily  doz- 
ing and  yawning,  and  had  stretched  one 
of  his  feet  out  of  the  bed  before  the  king 
awoke.  The  foot  was  still  there  when 
Olaf  did  open  his  bright  eyes,  which  in- 
stantly lighted  on  this  foot. 

"  Well,  here  is  a  foot,"  says  Olaf,  gaily, 
"  which  one  seldom  sees  the  match  of  ;  I 
durst  venture  there  is  not  another  so  ugly 
in  this  city  of  Nidaros." 

"Ha,  king!"  said  Thorarin,  "there 
are  few  things  one  cannot  match  if  one 
seek  long  and  take  pains.  I  would  bet, 
with  thy  permission,  king,  to  find  an 
uglier." 

"  Done  I  "  cried  Olaf.  Upon  which 
Thorarin  stretched  out  the  other  foot. 

"  A  still  uglier,"  cried  he  ;  "for  it  has 
lost  the  little  toe." 

"  Ho,  ho  ! "  said  Olaf  ;  "but  it  is  I  who 
have  gained  the  bet.  The  less  of  an  ugly 
thing  the  less  ugly,  not  the  more  ! " 

Loyal  Thorarin  respectfully  submitted. 

"What  is  to  be  my  penalty,  then  ?  The 
king  it  is  that  must  decide." 

"  To  take  me  that  wicked  old  Raerik  to 
Leif  Ericson  in  Greenland." 

Which  the  Icelander  did  ;  leaving  two 
vacant  seats  henceforth  at  Olaf's  table. 
Leif  Ericson,  son  of  Eric,  discoverer  of 
America,  quietly  managed  Raerik  hence- 
forth ;  sent  him  to  Iceland,  —  I  think  to 
father  Eric  himself ;  certainly  to  some 
safe  hand  there,  in  whose  house,  or  in 
some  still  quieter  neighbouring  lodging, 
at  his  own  choice,  old  Raerik  spent  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life  in  a  perfectly 
quiescent  manner. 

Olaf's  struggles  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion had  actually  settled  that  question 
in  Norway.  By  these  rough  meUiods  of 
his,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them, 
heathenism  had  got  itself  smashed  dead  ; 
and  was  no  more  heard  of  in  that  coun- 
try. Olaf  himself  was  evidently  a  highly 
devout  and  pious  man  ;  —  whosoever  is 
born  with  Olaf's  temper  now  will  still 
find,  as  Olaf  did,  new  and  infinite  field 
for  it  I  Christianity  in  Norway  had  the 
like  fertility  as  in  other  countries;  or 
even  rose  to  a  higher,  and  what  Dahlmann 
thinks,  exuberant  pitch,  in  the  course  of 
the  two  centuries  which  followed  that  of 
Olaf.  Him  all  testimony  represents  to 
us  as  a  most  righteous  no  less  than  most 
religious  king.  Continually  vigilant,  just, 
and  rigorous  was  Olaf's  administration 
of  the  laws  ;  repression  of  robbery,  pun- 
ishment of  injustice,  stern  repayment  of 
evil-doers,  wherever  be  could  lay  hold  of 
them. 

Among  the  Bonder  or  opulent  classi 
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and  indeed  everywhere,  for  the  poor  too 
can  be  sinners  and  need  punishment, 
Olaf  had,  by  this  course  of  conduct,  nat- 
urally made  enemies.  His  severity  so 
visible  to  all,  and  the  justice  and  innnite 
beneficence  of  it  so  invisible  except  to  a 
very  few.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  first  tea 
years  of  his  life  were  victorious  to  the 
end,  had  it  not  been  intersected,  and  in- 
terfered with,  by  King  Knut  in  his  far 
bigger  orbit  and  current  of  affairs  and 
interests.  Knut's  English  affairs  and 
Danish  being  all  settled  to  his  mind,  he 
seems,  especially  after  that  year  of  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  and  association  with 
the  pontiffs  and  kaisers  of  the  world  on 
that  occasion,  to  have  turned  his  more 
particular  attention  upon  Norway,  and 
the  claims  he  himself  had  there.  Jarl 
Hakon,  too,  sister's  son  of  Knut,  and 
always  well  seen  by  him,  had  long  been 
busy  in  this  direction,  much  forgetful  of 
that  oath  to  Olaf  when  his  barge  got 
canted  over  by  the  cable  of  two  capstans, 
and  his  life  was  given  him,  not  without 
conditions  altogether ! 

About  the  year  1026  there  arrived  two 
splendid  persons  out  of  England,  bearing 
King  Knut  the  Great's  letter  and  seal, 
with  a  message,  likely  enough  to  be  far 
from  welcome  to  Olaf.  For  some  days 
Olaf  refused  to  see  them  or  their  letter, 
shrewdly  guessing  what  the  purport  would 
be.  Which  indeed  was  couched  in  mild 
language,  but  of  sharp  meaning  enough  : 
a  notice  to  King  Olaf,  namely.  That  Nor- 
way was  properly,  by  just  herita«;e,  Knut 
the  Great's  ;  and  that  Olaf  must  become 
the  great  Knut's  liegeman,  and  pay  tribute 
to  him,  or  worse  would  follow.  King 
Olaf,  listening  to  these  two  splendid  per- 
sons and  their  letter,  in  indignant  silence 
till  they  quite  ended,  made  answer : 
"  I  have  heard  say,  by  old  accounts  there 
are,  that  King  Gorm  of  Denmark"  (Blue- 
tooth's  father,  Knut's  great-grandfather) 
"  was  considered  but  a  small  king  ;  having 
Denmark  only  and  few  people  to  rule 
over.  But  the  kings  who  succeeded  him 
thought  that  insufiicient  for  them  ;  and  it 
has  since  come  so  far  that  King  Knut 
rules  over  both  Denmark  and  England, 
and  has  conquered  for  himself  a  part  of 
Scotland.  And  now  he  claims  also  my 
paternal  bit  of  heritage ;  cannot  be  con- 
tented without  that  too.  Does  he  wish 
to  rule  over  all  the  countries  of  the 
North?  Can  he  eat  up  all  the  kale  in 
England  itself,  this  Knut  the  Great? 
He  shall  do  that,  and  reduce  his  England 
to  a  desert,  before  I  lay  my  head  in  his 
bands  or  show  him  any  other  kind  ol  vas- 
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salage.  And  so  I  bid  voa  tell  him  these 
my  words :  I  will  defend  Norway  with 
battle-axe  and  sword  as  long  as  life  is 
given  me,  and  will  pay  tax  to  no  man  for 
my  kingdom."  Words  which  naturally 
irritated  Knut  to  a  high  degree. 

Next  year  accordingly  (year  1027)  tenth 
or  eleventh  year  of  Olafs  reign,  there 
came  bad  rumours  out  of  England :  That 
Knut  was  equipping  an  immense  army, 
—  land-army,  and  such  a  fleet  as  had 
never  sailed  before ;  Knut*s  own  ship 
in  it, — a  Gold  Dragon  with  no  fewer 
than  sixty  benches  of  oars.  Olaf  and  the 
king  of  Sweden,  whose  sister  he  had  mar- 
ried, well  guessed  whither  this  armament 
was  bound.  They  were  friends  withal, 
they  recognized  their  common  peril  in 
this  imminence ;  and  had,  in  repeated 
consultations,  taken  measures  the  best 
that  their  united  skill  (which  I  find  was 
mainly  Olafs,  but  loyally  accepted  by  the 
other)  could  suggest.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  Olaf  (with  his  Swedish  kinsT  assist- 
ing) did  his  grand  feat  upon  Knut  in 
Lymfjord  of  Jutland,  which  was  already 
spoken  of.  The  special  circumstances  of 
which  were  these : 

Knut's  big  armament  arriving  on  the 
Jutish  coasts  too  late  in  the  season,  and 
the  coast-country  lying  all  plundered  into 
temporary  wreck  by  the  two  Norse  kings 
who  shrank  away  on  sight  of  Knut,  there 
was  nothing  could  be  done  upon  them  by 
Knut  this  year,  —  or,  if  anything,  what  ? 
Knut's  ships  ran  into  Lymfjord,  the  safe- 
sheltered  frith,  or  intricate  long  straggle 
of  friths  and  straits,  which  almost  cuts 
Jutland  in  two  in  that  region ;  and  lay 
safe,  idly  rocking  on  the  waters  there, 
uncertain  what  to  do  farther.  At  last  he 
steered  in  his  big  ship  and  some  others, 
leeper  into  the  interior  of  Lymfjord, 
deeper  and  deeper  onwards  to  the  mouth 
of  a  big  river  called  the  Helge  (Hel^e-aa^ 
the  Holy  River,  not  discoverable  in  my 
poor  maps,  but  certainly  enough  still  ex- 
isting and  still  flowing  somewhere  among 
those  intricate  straits  and  friths),  towards 
the  bottom  of  which  Helge  River,  lay,  in 
some  safe  nook,  the  small  combined 
Swedish  and  Norse  fleet,  under  the 
charge  of  Onund,  the  Swedish  king,  while 
at  the  top  or  source,  which  is  a  biggish 
mountain-lake.  King  Olaf  had  been  do- 
ing considerable  engineering  works,  well 
suited  to  such  an  occasion,  and  was  now 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  Knut's  fleet 
having  idly  taken  station  here,  notice 
from  the  Swedish  king  was  instantly 
sent  ;  instantly  Olafs  well-engineered 
floodgates  were  thrown  open ;  from  the 


swollen  lake  a  huge  deluge  of  water  was 
let  loose  ;  Olaf  himself  with  all  his  people 
hastening  down  to  join  his  Swedish 
friend,  and  get  on  board  in  time  ;  Helge 
River  all  the  while  alongside  of  him,  with 
ever-increasing  roar,  and  wider-spread- 
ing deluge,  hastening  down  the  steeps  in 
the  night  watches.  So  that,  along  with 
Olaf,  or  some  way  ahead  of  him,  came 
immeasurable  roaring  waste  of  waters 
upon  Knut's  neglio;ent  fleet ;  shattered, 
broke  and  stranded  many  of  his  ships, 
and  was  within  a  trifle  of  destroying  the 
Golden  Dragon  herself,  with  Knut  on 
board.  Olaf  and  Onund,  we  need  not 
say,  were  promptly  there  in  person,  do- 
ing their  very  best ;  the  railings  of  the 
Golden  Dragon  however  were  too  high 
for  their  little  ships,  and  Jarl  Ulf,  hus- 
band of  Knut's  sister,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  courageously  intervening,  spoiled 
their  stratagem,  and  saved  Knut  from 
this  very  dangerous  pass. 

Knut  did  nothing  more  this  winter. 
The  two  Norse  kings,  quite  unequal  to 
attack  such  an  armament,  except  by  am- 
bush and  engineering,  sailed  away  ;  again 
plundering  at  discretion  on  the  Danish 
coast ;  carrying  into  Sweden  great  booties 
and  many  prisoners ;  but  obliged  to  lie 
there  fixed  all  winter;  and  indeed  to 
leave  their  fleets  there  for  a  series  of 
winters,  —  Knut's  fleet,  posted  at  Elsi- 
nore  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  render- 
ing all  egress  from  the  Baltic  impossible, 
except  at  his  pleasure.  Ulf  s  opportune 
deliverance  of  his  royal  brother-in-law 
did  not  much  bestead  poor  Ulf  himself. 
He  had  been  in  disfavour  before,  par- 
doned with  difficulty,  by  Queen  Emma's 
intercession  ;  an  ambitious,  officious, 
pushing,  stirring,  and,  both  in  England 
and  Denmark,  almost  dangerous  man ; 
and  this  conspicuous  accidental  merit 
onlv  awoke  new  jealousy  in  Knut.  Knot, 
finding  nothing  pass  the  Sound  worth 
much  blockadino^,  went  ashore  ;  **  and 
the  day  before  Michaelmas,"  says  Snorro, 
"  rode  with  a  great  retinue  to  Roeskilde." 
Snorro  continues  bis  tragic  narrative  of 
what  befell  there : 

There  Knut's  brother-in-law,  Jarl  Ulf,  had 
prepared  a  great  feast  for  him.  The  jarl  was 
the  most  agreeable  of  hosts ;  but  the  kin^  was 
silent  and  sullen.  The  jarl  talked  to  htm  in 
every  way  to  make  him  cheerful,  and  brought 
forward  ever3rthing  he  could  think  of  to  amuse 
him  ;  but  the  king  remained  stern,  and  speak- 
ing little.  At  last  the  jarl  proposed  a  game 
of  chess,  which  he  asreed  to.  A  chess-^ard 
was  produced,  and  they  played  together. 
Jarl  Ulf  was  hasty  in  temper,'  stiff,  and  in 
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nothing  yielding ;  but  everything  he  managed 
went  on  well  in  his  hands  :  and  he  was  a  great 
warrior,  about  whom  there  are  many  stories. 
He  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  Denmark 
next  to  the  king.  Jarl  Ulf  s  sister,  Gyda,  was 
married  to  Jarl  Gudin  (Godwin)  Ultnadson ; 
and  their  sons  were,  Harald,  king  of  England, 
and  Jarl  Tosti,  Jarl  Walthiof,  Jarl  Mauro- 
Kaarc,  and  Jarl  Svein.  Gyda  was  the  name 
of  their  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the 
English  King  Edward,  the  Good,  (whom  we 
call  the  Confessor). 

When  they  had  played  a  while,  the  king 
made  a  false  move  ;  on  which  the  jarl  took  a 
knight  from  him ;  but  the  king  set  the  piece 
on  the  board  again,  and  told  the  jarl  to  make 
another  move.  But  the  jarl  flew  angry,  tum- 
bled the  chess-board  over,  rose,  and  went 
away.  The  king  said,  «*Run  thy  ways,  Ulf 
the  Fearful."  The  jarl  turned  round  at  the 
door  and  said,  "Thou  wouldst  have  run  far- 
ther at  Helge  River  hadst  thou  been  left  to 
battle  there.  Thou  didst  not  call  me  Ulf  the 
Fearful  when  I  hastened  to  thy  help  While  the 
Swedes  were  beating  thee  like  a  dog."  The 
jarl  then  went  out,  and  went  to  bed. 

The  following  morning,  while  the  king  was 
putting  on  his  clothes,  he  said  to  his  footboy, 
«« Go  thou  to  Jarl  Ulf  and  kill  him."  The  lad 
went,  was  away  a  while,  and  then  came  back. 
The  king  said,  "  Hast  thou  killed  the  jarl  ? " 
"  I  did  not  kill  him,  for  he  was  gone  to  St. 
Lucius*s  church."  There  was  a  man  called 
Ivar  the  White,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  who 
was  the  king*s  court-man  and  chamberlain. 
The  king  said  to  him,  "  Go  thou  and  kill  the 
jarl."  Ivar  went  to  the  church,  and  in  at  the 
choir,  and  thrust  his  sword  through  the  jarl, 
who  died  on  the  spot  Then  Ivar  went  to  the 
king,  with  the  bloody  sword  in  his  hand. 

The  king  said,  "  Hast  thou  killed  the  jarl  ?  " 
««I  have  killed  him,"  said  he.  "Thou  hast 
done  well,"  aikswered  the  king.* 

From  a  man  who  built  so  many  churches 

ione  on  each  battle-field  where  he  had 
ought,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others),  and 
who  had  in  him  such  depths  of  real  de- 
votion and  other  fine  cosmic  quality,  this 
does  seem  rather  strong!  But  it  is  char- 
acteristic, withal, —  of  the  man,  and  per- 
haps of  the  times  still  more.  In  any 
case,  it  is  an  event  worth  noting,  the 
slain  Jarl  Ulf  and  his  connections  being  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  Denmark  and 
of  England  also.  UIf*s  wife  was  Astrid, 
sister  of  Knut,  and  their  only  child  was 
Svein,  styled  afterwards  "Svein  Estrith- 
son,"  {**  As/ruf'son  ")  when  he  became 
noted  in  the  world, —  at  this  time  a  beard- 
less youth,  who,  on  the  back  of  this  trag- 
edy, fled  hastily  to  Sweden,  where  were 
friends  of  Ulf.  After  some  ten  years' 
eclipse  there,  Knut  and  both  his  sons  being 
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now  dead,  Svein  reappeared  in  Denmark, 
under  a  new  and  eminent  figure,  "Jarl  of 
Denmark,"  highest  liegeman  to  the  then 
sovereign  there.  Broke  his  oath  to  said 
sovereifijn,  declared  himself,  Svein  Es- 
trithson,  to  be  the  real  king  of  Denmark  ; 
and,  after  much  preliminary  trouble,  and 
many  beatings  and  disastrous  flights  to 
and  fro,  became  in  effect  such, —  to  the 
wonder  of  mankind  ;  for  he  had  not  had 
one  victory  to  cheer  him  on,  or  any  good 
luck  or  merit  that  one  sees,  except  that 
of  surviving  longer  than  some  others. 
Nevertheless  he  came  to  be  the  restorer, 
so-called,  of  Danish  independence ;  sole 
remaining  representative  of  Knut  (or 
Knut's  sister),  of  Fork-beard,  Blue-tooth, 
and  Old  Gorm  ;  and  ancestor  of  all  the 
subsequent  kings  of  Denmark  for  some 
four  hundred  years ;  himself  coming,  as 
we  see,  only  by  the  distafiE  side,  all  of 
the  sword  or  male  side  having  died  so 
soon.  Early  death,  it  has  been  observed, 
was  the  Great  Knut^s  allotment,  and  all 
his  posterity's  as  well ;  —  fatal  limit  (had 
there  been  no  others,  which  we  see  there 
were)  to  his  becoming  "  Charlemagne  of 
the  North  "  in  any  considerable  degree  I 
Jarl  Ulf,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  sister, 
Gyda  by  name,  wife  to  Earl  Godwin 
(**  Gudin  Ulfradsson,"  as  Snorro  calls 
him)  a  very  memorable  Englishman, 
whose  son  and  hers.  King  Harald,  Harold 
in  English  books,  is  the  memorablest  of 
all.  These  things  ought  to  be  better 
known  to  English  antiquaries,  and  will 
perhaps  be  alluded  to  a^^ain. 

This  pretty  little  victory  or  affront, 
gained  over  Knut  in  Lymfjord,  was  among 
the  last  successes  of  Olaf  against  that 
mighty  man.  Olaf,  the  skilful  captain 
he  was,  need  not  have  despaired  to  de- 
fend his  Norway  against  Knut  and  all  the 
world.  But  he  learned  henceforth, 
month  by  month  ever  more  tragically, 
that  his  own  people,  seeing  softer  pros- 
pects under  Knut ;  and  in  particular  that 
the  chiefs  of  them,  industriously  bribed 
by  Knut  for  years  past,  had  fallen  away 
from  him  ;  and  that  his  means  of  defence 
were  gone.  Next  summer,  Knut's  grand 
fleet  sailed,  unopposed,  along  the  coasts 
of  Norway ;  Knut  summoning  a  Thing 
every  here  and  there,  and  in  all  of  them 
meeting  nothing  but  sky-high  acclama- 
tion and  acceptance.  Olaf,  with  some 
twelve  little  ships,  all  he  now  had,  lay 
quiet  in  some  safe  fjord,  near  Lindenss, 
what  we  now  call  the  Naze,  behind  some 
little  solitary  isles  on  the  south -east  of 
Norway  there;  till  triumphant  Knut  had 
streamed  home  again.   Home  to  £n^- 
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land  ajjain:  "Sovereign  of  Norway" 
now,  with  nephew  Halcon  appointed  jarl 
and  vice-regent  under  him  !  This  was 
the  news  Olaf  met  on  venturing  out ;  and 
that  his  worst  anticipations  were  not  be- 
yond the  sad  truth.  All,  or  almost  all,  the 
chief  Bonders  and  men  of  weight  in  Nor- 
way had  declared  against  him,  and  stood 
with  triun?phant  Knut. 

Olaf,  with  his  twelve  poor  ships, 
steered  vigorously  along  the  coast  to  col- 
lect money  and  force, —  if  such  could 
now  anywhere  be  had.  He  himself  was 
resolute  to  holdout,  and  try.  "Sailing 
swiftly  with  a  fair  wind,  morning  cloudy 
with  some  showers,"  he  passed  the  coast 
of  Jedderen,  which  was  Erling-Sl^jalg- 
son's  country,  when  he  got  sure  notice  of 
an  endless  multitude  of  ships,  war-ships, 
armed  mercliant-ships,  all  kinds  of  ship- 
ping-craft, down  to  fishermen's  boats, 
just  getting  under  way  against  him,  under 
the  command  of  Erlinj:  Skjalgson, —  the 
powerfulest  of  bis  subjects,  once  much  a 
friend  of  Olafs  but  now  gone  against 
him  to  this  length,  thanks  to  Olafs  sever- 
ity of  justice,  and  Knut's  abundance  in 
gold  and  promises  for  years  back.  To 
that  complexion  had  it  come  with  Erling  ; 
sailing  with  this  immense  assemblage  of 
the  naval  people  and  populace  of  Norway 
to  seize  King  Olaf,  and  bring  him  to  the 
great  Knut  dead  or  alive. 

Erling  had  a  grand  new  ship  of  his 
own,  which  far  outsailed  the  general  mis- 
cellany of  rebel  ships,  and  was  visibly 
fast  gaining  distance  on  Olaf  himself, — 
who  well  understood  what  Erling*s  puz- 
zle was,  between  the  tail  of  his  game  (the 
miscellany  of  rebel  ships,  namely)  that 
could  not  come  up,  and  the  head  or  gen- 
eral prize  of  the  game  which  was  crowd- 
ing all  sail  to  get  away ;  and  Olaf  took 
advantage  of  the  same.  *'  Lower  your 
sails  ! "  said  Olaf  to  his  men  (though  we 
must  go  slower).  "Ho,  you,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  them  1 "  said  Erling  to  his, 
and  put  on  all  his  speed  I  Olaf  gomg,  soon 
after  this,  altogether  invisible,  behind 
a  little  island  that  he  knew  of,  whence 
into  a  certain  fiord  or  bay  (Bay  of  Fungen 
on  the  maps),  which  he  thought  would 
suit  him.  "  Halt  here,  and  get  out  your 
arms,"  said  Olaf,  and  had  not  to  wait 
long  till  Erling  came  bounding  in,  past 
the  rocky  promontory,  and  with  aston- 
ishment beheld  Olafs  fleet  of  twelve 
with  their  battle-axes  and  their  grap- 
pling-irons all  in  perfect  readiness.  These 
fell  on  him,  the  unready  Erling,  simul- 
taneous, like  a  cluster  of  angry  bees ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  cleared  his  ship  of 


men  altogether,  except  Erling  himself. 
Nobody  asked  his  life,  nor  probably 
would  have  got  it  if  he  had.  Only  Erling 
still  stood  erect  on  a  high  place  on  the 
poop,  fiercely  defensive,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  at.  "  Could  not  be  reached 
at  all,"  says  Snorro,  "except  by  spears 
or  arrows,  and  these  he  warded  off  with 
untiring  dexterity;  no  man  in  Norway, 
it  was  said,  had  ever  defended  himself  so 
long  alone  against  many,"  —  an  almost 
invincible  Erling,  had  his  cause  been 
good.  Olaf  himself  noticed  Erling's  be- 
haviour, and  said  to  him,  from  the  fore- 
deck  below,  "Thou  hast  turned  against 
me  to-day,  Erling."  "  The  eagles  fight 
breast  to  breast,"  answers  he.  This  was 
a  speech  of  the  king's  to  Erling  once 
long  ago,  while  they  stood  fighting,  not 
as  now,  but  side  by  side.  The  king, 
with  some  transient  thought  of  possibil- 
ity going  through  his  head,  rejoins, 
"  Wilt  thou  surrender,  Erling  ?  "  "  That 
will  I,"  answered  he  ;  took  the  helmet  o£E 
his  head ;  laid  down  sword  and  shield ; 
and  went  forward  to  the  forecastle- 
deck.  The  king  pricked,  I  think  not 
very  harshly,  into  Erling's  chin  or  beard 
with  the  point  of  his  battle-axe,  saying, 
"  I  must  mark  thee  as  traitor  to  thy  sov- 
ereign, though."  Whereupon  one  of  the 
bystanders,  Aslak  Fitiaskalle,  stupidly 
and  fiercely  burst  up;  smote  Erling  on 
the  head  with  his  axe  ;  so  that  it  stuck 
fast  in  his  brain  and  was  instantly  the 
death  of  Erling.  "  Ill-luck  attend  thee 
for  that  stroke ;  thou  hast  struck  Nor- 
way out  of  my  hand  by  it  I "  cried  the 
king  to  Aslak  ;  but  forgave  the  poor  fel- 
low, who  had  done  it  meaning  well.  The 
insurrectionary  Bonder  fleet  arriving 
soon  after,  as  if  for  certain  victory,  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  this  Erling 
catastrophe  ;  and  being  now  without  any 
leader  of  authority,  made  not  the  least 
attempt  at  battle  ;  but,  full  of  discourage- 
ment and  consternation,  thankfully  al- 
lowed Olaf  to  sail  away  on  his  northward 
voyage,  at  discretion ;  and  themselves 
went  oflE  lamenting,  with  Erling's  dead 
body. 

This  small  victory  was  the  last  that 
Olaf  had  over  his  many  enemies  at  pres- 
ent. He  sailed  along,  still  northward, 
day  after  day;  several  important  people 
joined  him  ;  but  the  news  from  landward 
grew  daily  more  ominous:  Bonders 
busily  arming  to  rear  of  him  ;  and  ahead, 
Hakon  still  more  busily  at  Trondhjem, 
now  near  by,  "  —  and  he  will  end  thy 
days,  king,  if  he  have  strength  enough  !" 
Olaf  paused;  sent  scouts  to  a  hilltop: 
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Hakon's  armament  visible  enough,  and 
uVider  way  hitherward,  about  the  Isle  of 
Bjarn6,  yonder ! "  Soon  after,  Olaf  him- 
self saw  the  Bonder  armament  of  twenty- 
five  ships,  from  the  southward,  sail  past 
in  the  distance  to  join  that  of  Hakon  ; 
and,  worse  stilly  his  own  ships,  one  and 
another  (seven  in  all),  were  slipping  off 
on  a  like  errand !  He  made  for  the 
Fiord  of  Fodrar,  mouth  of  the  rugged 
strath  called  Valdai,  —  which  I  think  still 
knows  Olaf,  and  has  now  an  "Olaf's 
Highway,"  where,  nine  centuries  ago,  it 
scarcely  had  a  path.  Olaf  entered  this 
fiord,  had  his  land-tent  set  up,  and  a 
cross  beside  it,  on  the  small  level  green 
behind  the  promontory  there.  Finding 
that  his  twelve  poor  ships  were  now  re- 
duced to  five,  against  a  world  all  risen 
upon  him,  he  could  not  but  see  and  ad- 
mit to  himself  that  there  was  no  chance 
left ;  and  that  he  must  withdraw  across 
the  mountains  and  wait  for  a  better  time. 

His  journey  through  that  wild  country, 
in  these  forlorn  and  straightened  circum- 
stances, has  a  mournful  dignity  and 
homely  pathos,  as  described  by  Snorro : 
how  he  drew  up  his  five  poor  ships  upon 
the  beach,  packed  all  their  furniture  away, 
and  with  his  hundred  or  so  of  attendants 
and  their  journey-baggage,  under  guid- 
ance of  some  friendly  Bonder,  rode  up 
into  the  desert  and  toot  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  scaled,  after  three  days'  effort  (as 
If  by  miracle,  thought  his  attendants  and 
thought  Snorro),  the  well-nigh  precipi- 
tous slope  that  led  across,  —  never  with- 
out miraculous  aid  from  Heaven  and 
Olaf,  could  baggage-waggons  have  as- 
cended that  path  I  In  short,  how  he 
fared  along,  beset  by  difficulties  and  the 
mournfulest  thoughts  ;  but  patiently  per- 
sisted, steadfastly  trusted  in  God ;  and 
was  fixed  to  return,  and  by  God's  help 
try  again.  An  evidently  very  pious  and 
devout  man  ;  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity,  such  as  the  gods,  we  may  still 
imagine  with  the  ancients,  do  look  down 
upon  as  their  noblest  sight. 

He  got  to  Sweden,  to  the  court  of  his 
brother-in-law;  kindly  and  nobly  enough 
received  there,  though  gradually,  perhaps, 
ill-seen  by  the  now  authorities  of  Nor- 
way. So  that,  before  long,  he  quitted 
Sweden ;  left  his  queen  there  with  her 
only  daughter,  his  and  hers,  the  only 
child  they  bad  ;  he  himself  had  an  only 
son,  "by  a  bond-woman,"  Magnus  by 
name,  who  came  to  great  things  after- 
wards ;  of  whom,  and  of  which,  by  and 
by.  With  this  bright  little  boy,  and  a 
selected  escort  of  attendants,  he  moved 


away  to  Russia,  to  King  Jarroslav ;  where 
[  he  might  wait  secure  against  all  risk  of 
hurting  kind  friends  by  his  presence.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  exile  altogether 
some  two  years,  —  such  is  one's  vague  no- 
tion ;  for  there  is  no  chronology  in  Snorro 
or  his  sagas,  and  one  is  reduced  to  guess- 
ing and  inferring.  He  had  reigned  over 
Norway,  reckoning  from  the  first  days  of 
his  landing  there  to  those  last  of  his 
leaving  it  across  the  Dovrefjeld,  about 
fifteen  years,  ten  of  them  shiningly  vic- 
torious. 

The  news  from  Norway  were  naturally 
agitating:  to  King  Olaf;  and,  in  the  fluc- 
tuation of  events  there,  his  purposes  and 
prospects  varied  much.  He  sometimes 
thought  of  pilgriming  to  Jerusalem,  and  a 
henceforth  exclusively  religious  life  ;  but 
for  most  part  his  pious  thoughts  them- 
selves gravitated  towards  Norway,  and  a 
stroke  for  his  old  place  and  task  there, 
which  he  steadily  considered  to  have 
been  committed  to  him  by  God.  Nor- 
way, by  the  rumours,  was  evidently  not 
at  rest.  Jarl  Hakon,  under  the  high 
patronage  of  bis  uncle,  had  lasted  there 
but  a  little  while.  I  know  not  that  his 
government  was  especially  unpopular,  nor 
whether  he  himself  much  remembered  his 
broken  oath.  It  appears,  however,  he 
had  left  in  England  a  beautiful  bride ; 
and  considering  farther  that  in  England 
only  could  bridal  ornaments  and  other 
wedding  outfit  of  a  sufficiently  royal  kind 
be  found,  he  set  sail  thither,  to  fetch  her 
and  them  himself.  One  evening  of  wild- 
ish-looking  weather  he  was  seen  about 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Pentland 
.Frith  ;  the  night  rose  to  be  tempestuous  ; 
Hakon  or  any  timber  of  his  fleet  was 
never  seen  more.  Had  all  gone  down,  — 
broken  oaths,  bridal  hopes,  and  all  else ; 
mouse  and  man,  —  into  the  roaring  wa- 
ters. There  was  no  farther  opposition- 
line  ;  the  like  of  which  had  lasted  ever 
since  old  heathen  Hakon  Jarl,  down  to 
this  his  grandson  Hakon's  finis  in  the 
Pentland  Frith.  With  this  Hakon's  dis- 
appearance it  now  disappeared. 

Indeed  Knilt  himself,  though  of  an. em- 
pire suddenly  so  great,  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary phenomenon.  Fate  had  decided 
that  the  grand  and  wise  Knut  was  to  be 
short-lived  ;  and  to  leave  nothing  as  suc- 
cessors but  a  stupid  voung  Harald  Hare- 
foot,  who  soon  perished,  and  a  still  stu- 
pider fiercely-drinking  Harda-Knut,  who 
rushed  down  of  apoplexy  (here  in  London 
City,  as  I  guess),  with  the  goblet  at  his 
mouth,  drinking  health  and  happiness  at  a 
wedding-feast,  also  before  long. 
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Hakon  having  vanished  in  this  dark  |  roer,  but  with  all  the  sincerity,  rugged 
way,  there  ensued  a  pause, -both  on  Knut*s  .  truth  to  nature,  and  much  more  of  piety^ 


part  and  on  Norway*s.  Pause  or  inter- 
regnum of  some  months,  till  it  became 
certain,  first,  whether  Hakon  were  actu- 
ally dead,  secondly,  till  Norway,  and 
especially  till  King  Knut  himself,  could 
decide  what  to  do.  Knut,  to  the  deep 
disappointment,  which  had  to  keep  itself 
silent,  of  three  or  four  chief  Norway  men, 
named  none  of  these  three  or  four  jarl  of 
Norway  ;  but  bethought  him  of  a  certain 
Svein,  a  bastard  son  of  his  own,  —  who, 
and  almost  still  more  his  English  mother, 
much  desired  a  career  in  the  world  fitter 
for  him,  thought  they  indignantly,  than 


devoutness,  reverence  for  what  is  for- 
ever high  in  this  universe,  than  ever  meets 
us  in  those  old  Greek  ballad-mongers. 
Singularly  visual  all  of  it,  too,  broug^ht 
home  in  every  particular  to  one's  im- 
gination,  so  that  it  stands  out  almost  as  a 
thing  one  actually  saw. 

Olaf  had  about  three  thousand  men 
with  him  ;  gathered  mostly  as  he  fared 
along  through  Norway.  Four  hundred, 
raised  by  one  Dag,  a  kinsman  whom  he 
had  found  in  Sweden  and  persuaded  to 
come  with  him,  marched  usually  in  a  sep- 
arate body ;  and  were,  or  might  have 


that  of  captain  over  Jomsburg,  where  i  been,   rather   an    important  element, 
alone  the  father  had  been  able  to  provide  j  Learning  that  the  Bonders  were  all  arm- 
for  him  hitherto.    Svein  was  sent  to  ing,  especially  in  Trondhjem  country, 
Norway  as  king  or  vice-king  for  Father  ^'  ' 
Knut ;  and  along  with  him  his  fond  and 
vehement  mother.    Neither  of  whom 
gained  any  favour  from  the  Norse  people 
by  the  kind  of  management  they  ulti- 
mately came  to  show. 

Olaf  on  news  of  this  change,  and  such 
uncertainty  prevailing  everywhere  in 
Norway  as  to  the  future  course  of  things, 
—  whether  Svein  would  come,  as  was 
rumoured  of  at  last,  and  be  able  to  main- 
tain himself  if  he  did,  —  thought  there 
might  be  something  in  it  of  a  chance  for 
himself  and  his  rights.  And,  after 
lengthened  hesitation,  much  prayer,  pious 
invocation  and  consideration,  decided  to 
go  and  try  it.  The  final  grain  that  had 
turned  the  balance,  it  appears,  was  a  half- 
waking  morning  dream,  or  almost  ocu- 
lar v'sioti  he  had  of  his  glorious  cousin 
Olal  Tryggveson,  who  severely  admon- 
ished, exhorted,  and  encouraged  him ; 
and  disappeared  grandly,  just  in  the  in- 
stant of  Olafs  awakening ;  so  that  Olaf 
almost  fancied  he  had  seen  the  very 
figure  of  him,  as  it  melted  into  air.  "  Let 
us  on,  let  us  on  I "  thought  Olaf  always 
after  that.  He  left  his  son,  not  in  Rus- 
sia, but  in  Sweden  with  the  queen,  who 
proved  very  good  aftd  carefully  helpful  in 
wise  ways  to  him  :  —  in  Russia  Olaf  had 
now  nothing  more  to  do  but  give  his 
grateful  adieus,  and  get  ready. 

His  march  towards  Sweden,  and  from 
that  towards  Norway  and  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  down  Vaerdal,  towards 
Stickelstad,  and  the  crisis  that  awaited,  is 
beautifully  depicted  by  Snorro.  It  has, 
all  of  it,  the  description  (and  we  see 
clearly  the  fact  itself  bad),  a  kind  of 
pathetic  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  rude 
nobleness  ;  something  epic  or  Homeric 
without  the  metre  or  the  singing  of  Ho- 


Olaf  streamed  down  towards  them  in  the 
closest  order  he  could.  By  no  means 
very  close,  subsistence  even  for  three 
thousand  being  difficult  in  such  a  coun- 
try. His  speech  was  almost  always  free 
and  cheerful,  though  his  thoughts  al- 
ways naturally  were  of  a  high  and  ear- 
nest, almost  sacred  tone ;  devout  above 
all.  Stickelstad,  a  small  poor  hamlet  still 
standing  where  the  valley  ends,  was  seea 
by  Olaf,  and  tacitly  by  the  Bonders  as 
well,  to  be  the  natural  place  for  offering 
battle.  There  Olaf  issued  out  from  the 
hills  one  morning ;  drew  himself  up  ac- 
cording to  the  best  rules  of  Norse  tac- 
tics,—  rules  of  little  complexity,  but  i>er- 
spicuously  true  to  the  facts.  I  think  he 
had  a  clear  open  ground  still  rather  raised 
above  the  plain  in  front ;  he  could  see 
how  the  Bonder  army  had  not  yet  qaite 
arrived,  but  was  pouring  forward,  in 
sp>ontaneous  rows  or  groups,  copiously 
by  every  path.  This  was  thought  to  be 
the  biggest  army  that  ever  met  in  Nor- 
way ;  **  certainly  not  much  fewer  than  a 
hundred  times  a  hundred  men,"  accord- 
ing to  Snorro ;  great  Bonders  several  of 
them,  small  Bonders  very  many, —  all  of 
willing  mind,  animated  with  a  hot  sense 
of  intolerable  injuries.  "  King  Olaf  had 
punished  great  and  small  with  equal 
rigour,"  says  Snorro  ;  **  which  appeared 
to  the  chief  people  of  the  country  too 
severe  ;  and  animosity  rose  to  the  highest 
when  they  lost  relatives  bv  the  king's 
just  sentence,  although  they  were  in 
reality  guilty.  He  again  would  rather 
renounce  his  dignity  than  omit  righteous 
judgment.  The  accusation  against  him, 
of  being  stingy  with  his  money  was  not 
just,  for  he  was  a  most  generous  man 
towards  his  friends.  But  that  alone  was 
the  cause  of  the  discontent  raised  against 
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him,  that  he  appeared  hard  and  severe  in 
bis  retributions.  Besides,  King  Knut 
offered  large  sums  of  money,  and  the 
great  chiefs  were  corrupted  by  this,  and 
by  his  ofiEering  them  greater  dignities 
than  they  had  possessed  before."  On 
these  grounds,  against  the  intolerable 
man,  great  and  small  were  now  pouring 
along  by  every  path. 

Olaf  perceived  it  would  still  be  some 
time  before  the  Bonder  army  was  in  rank. 
His  own  Dag  of  Sweden,  too,  was  not 
yet  come  up  ;  he  was  to  have  the  right 
banner;  King  Olafs  own  being  the  mid- 
dle or  grand  one  ;  some  other  person  the 
third  or  left  banner.  All  being  perfectly 
ranked  and  settled,  according  to  the  best 
rules,  and  waiting  only  the  arrival  of 
Dag,  Olaf  bade  his  men  sit  down,  and 
freshen  themselves  with  a  little  rest. 
There  were  religious  services  gone 
through  :  a  «w///w-worship  such  as  there 
have  been  few ;  sternly  earnest  to  the 
heart  of  it,  and  deep  as  death  and  eter- 
nity, at  least  on  Olafs  own  part.  For 
the  rest  Thormod  sang  a  stave  of  the 
fiercest  skaldic  poetry  that  was  in  him ; 
all  the  army  straightway  sang  it  in 
chorus  with  fiery  mind.  The  Bonder 
of  the  nearest  farm  came  up,  to  tell  Olaf 
that  he  also  wished  to  fight  for  him. 
"Thanks  to  thee  ;  but  don't,"  said  Olaf; 
"stay  at  home  rather,  that  the  wounded 
may  have  some  shelter."  To  this  Bon- 
der, Olaf  delivered  all  the  money  he  had, 
with  solemn  order  to  lay  out  the  whole 
of  it  in  masses  and  prayers  for  the  souls 
of  such  of  his  enemies  as  fell.  "  Such  of 
thy  enemies,  king  ?"  **  Yes,  surely,"  said 
Olaf,  **  my  friends  will  all  either  conquer, 
or  go  whither  I  also  am  going." 

At  last  the  Bonder  army,  too,  was  got 
ranked  ;  three  commanders,  one  of  them 
with  a  kind  of  loose  chief  command,  hav- 
ing settled  to  take  charge  of  it ;  and 
began  to  shake  itself  towards  actual  ad- 
vance. Olaf,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  laid 
his  head  on  the  knees  of  Finn  Arneson, 
his  trustiest  man,  and  fallen  fast  asleep. 
Finn's  brother,  Kalf  Arneson,  once  a 
warm  friend  of  Olaf,  was  chief  of*  the 
three  commanders  on  the  opposide  side. 
Finn  and  he  addressed  angry  speech  to 
one  another  from  the  opposite  ranks, 
when  they  came  near  enough.  Finn, 
seeing  the  enemy  fairly  approach,  stirred 
Olaf  from  his  sleep.  "  Ob,  why  hast  thou 
awakened  me  from  such  a  dream  ?  "  said 
Olaf,  in  a  deeply  solemn  tone.  **  What 
dream  was  it,  then?"  asked  Finn,  "I 
dreamt  that  there  rose  a  ladder  here 
reaching  up  to  very  heaven/'  said  Olaf ; 
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"  I  had  climbed  and  climbed,  and  got 
to  the  very  last  step,  and  should  have 
entered  there  hadst  thou  given  me  another 
moment."  "  King,  I  doubt  thou  art  fey; 
I  do  not  quite  like  that  dream." 

The  actual  fight  began  about  one  of 
the  clock  in  a  most  bright  last  day  of 
July,  and  was  very  fierce  and  hot,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  Olafs  men,  who 
shook  the  others  back  a  little,  though 
fierce  enough  they  too ;  and  had  Dag 
been  on  the  ground,  which  he  wasn't  yet, 
i^  was  thought  victory  might  have  been 
won.  Soon  after  battle  joined,  the  sky 
grew  of  a  ghastly  brass  or  copper  colour, 
darker  and  darker,  till  thick  night  in- 
volved all  things;  and  did  not  clear 
away  again  till  battle  was  near  ending. 
Dag,  with  his  four  hundred,  arrived  in 
the  darkness,  and  made  a  furious  charge, 
what  was  afterwards,  in  the  si>eech  of  the 
people,  called  "  Dag*s  stcrm."  Which  had 
nearly  prevailed,  but  could  not  quite ; 
victory  again  inclining  to  the  so  vastly 
larger  party.  It  is  uncertain  still  how 
the  matter  would  have  gone ;  for  Olaf 
himself  was  now  fighting  with  his  own 
hand,  and  doing  deadly  execution  on  his 
busiest  enemies  to  right  and  to  left. 
But  one  of  these  chief  rebels,  Thorer 
Hunn  (thought  to  have  learnt  magic 
from  the  I^planders,  whom  he  long 
traded  with,  and  made  money  by),  myste- 
riously would  not  fall  for  Olafs  best 
strokes.  Best  strokes  brought  only  dust 
from  the  (enchanted)  deer-skin  coat  of 
the  fellow,  to  Olafs  surprise, —  when 
another  of  the  rebel  chiefs  rushed  for- 
ward, struck  Olaf  with  his  battle-axe,  a 
wild  slashing  wound,  and  miserably  broke 
his  thigh,  so  that  he  staggered  or  was 
supported  back  to  the  nearest  stone ; 
and  there  sat  down,  lamentably  calling 
on  God  to  help  him  in  this  bad  hour. 
Another  rebel  of  note  (the  name  of  him 
long  memorable  in  Norway)  slashed  or 
slabbed  Olaf  a  second  time,  as  did  then  a 
third.  Upon  which  the  noble  Olaf  sank 
dead  ;  and  forever  qnitted  this  doghole 
of  a  world, —  little  worthy  of  such  men 
as  Olaf,  one  sometimes  thinks.  But  that, 
too,  is  a  mistake,  and  even  an  important 
one,  should  we  persist  in  it. 

With  Olafs  death  the  sky  cleared  again. 
Battle,  now  near  done,  ended  with  com- 
plete victory  to  the  rebels,  and  next  to 
no  pursuit  or  result,  except  the  death  of 
Olaf ;  everybody  hastenin«^  home,  as  soon 
as  the  big  duel  had  decided  itself.  Olafs 
body  was  secretly  carried,  after  dark,  to 
some  out-house  on  the  farm  near  the 
spot ;  whither  a  poor  blind  beggar  creep- 
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ino^  in  for  shelter  that  very  evening,  was 
miraculously  restored  to  sight.  And, 
truly  with  a  notable,  almost  miraculous, 
speed,  the  feelings  of  all  Norway  for 
King  Olaf  changed  themselves,  and  were 
turned  upside  down,  "  within  a  year,"  or 
almost  within  a  day.  Superlative  ex- 
ample of  Extinctus  amabiiur  idem.  Not 
"  Olaf  the  Thick-set "  any  longer,  but 
"  Olaf  the  Blessed  "  or  Saint,  now  clearly 
in  Heaven  ;  siich  the  name  and  character 
of  him  from  that  time  to  this.  Two 
churches  dedicated  to  him  (out  of  fouj- 
that  once  stood)  stand  in  London  at  this 
moment.  And  the  miracles  that  have 
been  done  there,  not  to  speak  of  Norway 
and  Christendom  elsewhere,  in  his  name» 
were  numerous  and  great  for  long  cen- 
turies afterwards.  Visibly  a  Saint  Olaf 
ever  since  ;  and,  indeed,  in  BoUandus  or 
elsewhere,  I  have  seldom  met  with  bet- 
ter stuff  to  make  a  saint  of,  or  a  true 
world-hero  in  all  good  senses.  Speaking 
of  the  London  Olaf  churches,  I  should 
have  added  that  from  one  of  these  the 
thrice-famous  Tooley  Street  gets  its 
name,  —  where  those  three  tailors,  ad- 
dressing Parliament  and  the  universe, 
sublimely  styled  themselves,  "  We,  the 
people  of  England."  Saint  Olave  Street, 
St.  Oley  Street,  Stooley  Street,  Tooley 
Street ;  such  are  the  metamorphoses  of 
human  fame  in  the  world  I 

The  battle-day  of  Slickelstad,  King 
Olaf's  death-day,  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  Wednesday,  July  31,  1033. 
But  on  investigation,  it  turns  out  that 
there  was  no  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  vis- 
ible in  Norway  that  year ;  though  three 
years  before,  there  was  one  ;  but  on  the 
29th  instead  of  the  31st.  So  that  the  exact 
date  still  remains  uncertain  ;  Dahlmann, 
the  latest  critic,  inclining  for  1030,  and 
its  indisputable  eclipse.* 

V 

Saxon  Chronicle  says  expressly,  under  a.d.  X030: 
In  this  year  King  Olaf  was  slain  in  Norway  by  his 
own  people,  and  was  afterwards  sainted." 
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"  Well,  mother,"  Miss  Wenna  said, 
deliberately,  after  he  had  gone,  "  I  never 
did  see  you  so  thoroughly  enjoy  a  whole 
day." 

I  was  thinking  the  same  about  you, 


Wenna,"  the  mother  answered,  with  an 
amused  look. 

"  That  is  true  enough,  mother,"  the 
girl  confessed,  in  her  simple  way.  ''He 
is  so  good-natured,  so  full  of  spirits, 
and  careless,  that  one  gets  quite  as 
careless  and  happy  as  himself.  It  is  a 
great  comfort,  mother,  to  be  with  any- 
body who  doesn't  watch  the  meaning  of 
every  word  you  say  —  don't  you  think 
so  ?  And  I  hope  I  wasn't  rude  —  do  you 
think  I  was  rude  ?  " 

"  Why,  child,  I  don't  think  you  could 
be  rude  to  a  fox  that  was  eating  your 
chickens.  You  would  ask  him  to  tase  a 
chair  and  not  hurry  himself." 

"Well,  I  must  write  to  Mabyn  now," 
Wenna  said,  with  a  business-like  air,  •*  and 
thank  her  for  posting  me  this  prayer- 
book.  I  suppose  she  didn't  know  I  had 
my  small  one  with  me." 

She  took  up  the  book,  for  she  was  sit- 
ting on  the  chair  that  Harry  Trelvon  had 
just  vacated.  She  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  she  caught  sight  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  dried  flower  and  the  in- 
scription in  Mabyn's  handwriting.  She 
stared,  with  something  of  a  look  of  fear 
oa  her  face. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  in  quite  an  altered 
voice,  "did  you  notice  if  Mr.  Trelyon  was 
looking  at  this  prayer-book  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Tm  sure,"  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne  said.  "  I  should  think  he  went 
over  every  book  on  the  table." 

The  girl  said  nothing ;  but  she  took 
the  book  in  her  hand  and  carried  it  up  to 
her  own  room.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute';  then  she  took  the  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  flowers  on  it,  and  tore  it 
in  a  hundred  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  empty  grate.   Then  she  cried  a  little 

—  as  a  girl  must ;  and  finally  went  down 
again  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mabyo,  which 
rather  astonished  that  young  lady. 

"  My  dear  Mabyn  " — so  the  letter  ran 

—  "  I  am  exceedingly  angry  with  you.  I 
did  not  think  you  were  capable  of  such 
folly  —  I  might  call  it  by  a  worse  name  if 
I  thought  you  really  meant  what  yoa 
seem  to  mean.  I  have  just  torn  up  the 
worthless  scrap  of  flower  you  so  carefully 
preserved  for  me  into  a  thousand  pieces  ; 
but  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  all 
probabilitv  Mr.  Trelyon  saw  it  on  the 
paper,  ana  the  initials  too  which  you  put 
there.  I  can't  tell  you  how  pained  and 
angry  I  am.  H  he  did  place  that  flower 
intentionally  among  the  primroses,  it  was 
most  impertinent  of  him ;  but  he  is  often 
impertinent  in  joking.  What  must  he 
think  of  me  that  I  should  seem  to  have 
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taken  this  serioasly,  and  treasured  up 
that  miserable  and  horrid  piece  of  weed 
and  put  his  initials  below  it,  and  the  im- 
portant date  ?  You  put  thoughts  into 
my  head  that  cover  me  with  shame.  I 
should  not  be  fit  to  live  if  I  were  what 
you  take  me  to  be.  If  I  thoug^ht  there 
was  another  human  being  in  the  world 
who  could  imagine  or  suspect  what  you 
apparently  desire,  I  would  resolve  this 
moment  never  to  see  Mr.  Trelyon  again  ; 
and  much  harm  that  would  do  either  him 
or  me  !  But  I  am  too  proud  to  think 
that  any  one  could  imagine  such  a  thing. 
Nor  did  I  expect  that  to  come  from  my 
own  sister,  who  ought  to  know  what  my 
true  relations  are  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Trelyon.  I  like  him  very  much,  as  I  told 
him  to  his  face  two  days  before  we  left 
Eglosilyan,  and  that  will  show  you  what 
our  relations  are,  I  think  he  is  a  very 
frank,  generous,  and  good  young  man, 
and  a  clever  and  cheerful  companion  ; 
and  my  mother  has  to-day  to  thank  him 
for  about  the  pleasantest  little  trip  she 
has  ever  enjoyed.  But  as  for  your  wish- 
ing me  to  preserve  a  flower  that  he  sent, 
or  that  you  think  he  sent  to  me,  why,  I 
feel  my  face  burning  at  the  thought  of 
what  you  suggest.  And  what  can  I  say 
to  him  now,  supposing  he  has  seen  it  ? 
Can  I  tell  him  that  my  own  sister  thought 
such  things  of  me  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
simplest  way  to  set  matters  right  will  be 
for  me  to  break  off  the  acquaintance  alto- 

f ether;  and  that  will  show  him  whether 
was  likely  to  have  treasured  up  a  scrap 
of  London-pride  in  my  prayer-book.  —  I 
am,  your  loving  sister,  Wenna  Rose- 
wame.'* 

Meanwhile,  Harry  Trelyon  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  almost  empty  thorough- 
fare by  the  side  of  the  sea ;  the  stars 
overhead  shining  clearly  in  the  dark 
night,  the  dimly-seen  waves  falling  mo- 
notonously on  the  shelving  beach. 

"  To  keep  a  flower,  that  is  nothing," 
he  was  saying  to  himself.  "All  girls  do 
that,  no  matter  who  gives  it  to  them.  I 
suppose  she  has  lots  more,  all  with  the 
proper  initials  and  date  attached." 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  reflection ;  he 
turned  to  other  matters. 

•*  If  she  were  to  care  for  me  a  little  bit, 
would  it  be  mean  of  me  to  try  to  carry 
her  off  from  jhat  man  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  he  has  the  same  regard  for  her  that 
I  have  ?  In  that  case  it  would  be  mean. 
Now,  when  I  think  of  her,  the  whole 
world  seems  filled  with  her  presence 
somehow,  and  everything  is  changed. 
When  I  bear  the  sea  in  the  morning,  I 


think  of  her,  and  wonder  where  she  is  ; 
when  I  see  a  fine  day,  I  hope  she  is  en- 
joying it  somewhere  ;  the  whole  of  Pen- 
zance has  become  magical.  It  is  no 
longer  the  same  town.  I  used  to  come 
to  it,  and  never  see  it,  in  the  old  days, 
when  one  was  busy  about  stables,  and 
the  pilchard-fishing,  and  the  reports  of 
the  quarries.  Now  the  whole  of  Pen- 
zance has  got  a  sort  of  charm  in  it,  since 
Wenna  Rosewarne  has  come  to  it.  I 
look  at  the  houses,  and  wonder  if  the 
people  inside  know  anybody  fit  to  com- 
pare with  her ;  and  one  becomes  grateful 
to  the  good  weather  for  shining  round 
about  her  and  making  her  happy.  1  sup- 
pose the  weather  knows  what  she  de- 
serves." 

Then  he  began  to  argue  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  fair  and  hon- 
ourable to  seek  to  take  away  from  an- 
other man  the  woman  who  had  pledged 
herself  to  marry  him  ;  and  of  course  an 
easy  and  definite  decision  is  sure  to  be 
arrived  at  when  counsel  on  both  sides, 
and  jury  and  judges  silting  in  banco,  are 
all  one  person,  who  conducts  and  closes 
the  case  as  it  suits  himself.  He  began 
by  assuming  such  facts  as  suited  his  ar- 
guments, and  ended  by  selecting  and 
confirming  such  arguments  as  suited 
himself.  Wenna  Rosewarne  cared  noth- 
ing for  Mr.  Roscorla.  She  would  be 
miserable  if  she  married  him  ;  her  own 
sister  was  continually  hinting  as  much. 
Mr.  Roscorla  cared  nothing  for  her  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  she  might  prove  a  pretty 
housewife  for  him.  The  selfishness  that 
would  sacrifice  for  its  own  purposes  a 
girFs  happiness  was  of  a  peculiarly  des- 
picable sort  which  ought  to  be  combated, 
and  deserved  no  mercy.  Therefore,  and 
because  of  all  these  things,  Harry  Trel- 
yon was  justified  in  trying  to  win  Wenna 
Rosewarne's  love. 

One  by  one  the  people  who  had  been 
strolling  up  and  down  the  dark  thorough- 
fare left  it ;  he  was  almost  alone  now. 
He  walked  along  ^o  the  house  in  which 
the  Rosewarnes  were.  There  was  no 
light  in  any  of  the  windows.  But  might 
she  not  be  sitting  up  there  by  herself, 
looking  out  on  the  starlit  heavens,  and 
listening  to  the  waves  ?  He  wished  to 
be  able  to  say  good-night  to  her  once 
more. 

How  soon  might  she  be  up  and  out  on 
the  morrow  ?  Early  in  the  morningr, 
when  the  young  day  was  rising  over  the 
grey  sea,  and  the  sea-winds  coming 
freshly  in  as  if  they  were  returning  from 
the  cold  night  ?   If  he  could  but  see  her 
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at  daybreak,  with  all  the  world  asleep 
around  them,  and  with  only  themselves 
to  watch  the  growing?  wonders  of  the 
dawn,  might  not  he  say  something  to  her 
then  that  she  would  not  be  vexed  to  hear, 
and  persuade  her  that  a  new  sort  of  life 
lay  before  her  if  she  would  only  enter  it 
along  with  him?  That  was  the  notion 
that  ne  continually  dwelt  on  for  self-jus- 
tification, when  he  happened  to  take  the 
trouble  to  justify  himself.  The  crisis  of 
this  girl's  life  was  approaching.  Other 
errors  might  be  retrieved;  that  one,  once 
committed,  never.  If  he  could  only  see 
her  now,  this  is  what  he  would  say :  — 
"  H^e  can  only  live  but  once^  Wenttaj  and 
this  for  us  two  would  be  life  —  our  only 
chance  of  it.  Whatever  else  may  happen, 
that  is  no  matter;  let  us  make  sure  of 
this  one  chance,  and  face  the  future  to- 
gether, you  full  of  sweetness  and  trust,  I 
having  plenty  of  courage  for  both.  We 
will  treat  objectors  and  objections  as  they 
may  arise — afterwards;  perhaps  they 
will  be  prudent  and  keep  out  of  our  way  J' 
And,  indeed,  he  convinced  himself  that 
this  was  Wenna  Rosewarne's  one  chance 
of  securing  happiness  for  her  life,  assum- 
ing, in  a  way,  that  he  had  love,  as  well  as 
courage,  sufficient  for  both. 

He  was  early  up  next  morning,  and 
down  on  the  promenade ;  but  the  day 
was  not  likely  to  tempt  Wenna  to  come 
out  just  then.  A  grey  fog  hung  over 
land  and  sea ;  the  sea  itself  being  a  dull, 
leaden  plain.  Trelyon  walked  about, 
however,  talking  to  everybody,  as  was 
his  custom ;  and  everybody  said  the  fog 
would  clear  and  a  fine  day  follow.  This, 
in  fact,  happened ;  and  still  Wenna  did 
not  make  her  appearance.  The  fog  over 
the  sea  seemed  to  separate  itself  into 
clouds ;  there  was  a  dim,  yellow  light  in 
the  breaks.  These  breaks  widened ; 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  blue.  Then,  on 
the  leaden  plain,  a  glare  of  white  light 
fell,  twinkling  in  innumerable  stars  on 
the  water.  Everything  promised  a  clear, 
bright  day. 

As  a  last  resource,  he  thought  he  would 
go  and  get  Juliott  Penaluna,  and  per- 
suade that  young  lady  to  come  and  be  in- 
troduced to  the  Rosewarnes.  At  first 
Miss  Penaluna  refused  point-blank.  She 
asked  him  how  he  could  expect  her  to  do 
such  a  thing.  But  then  her  cousin  Har- 
ry happened  to  be  civil,  and  indeed  kind 
in  his  manner  to  her,  and  when  he  was 
in  one  of  those  moods  there  was  nothing 
she'Could  refuse  him.  She  went  and  got 
ready  with  an  air  of  resignation  on  her 
comely  face. 


"  Mind,  Harry,  I  am  not  responsible,** 
she  said,  when  she  came  back.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  get  into  awful  trouble  about 
it."  ^ 

"And  who  will  interfere?"  said  the 
young  man,  just  as  if  he  were  looking 
about  for  some  one  anxious  to  be  thrown 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount. 

"  I  shall  be  accused  of  conniving,  you 
know ;  and  I  think  I  am  very  good-na- 
tured to  do  so  much  for  you,  Harry." 

"  I  think  you  are,  Jue ;  you  are  a 
thoroughly  good  sort  of  girl  when  you 
like  to  be  —  that's  a  fact.  And  now  you 
will  see  whether  what  I  have  said  about 
Miss  Rosewarne  is  all  gammon  or  not." 

"  My  poor  boy,  I  wouldn't  say  a  word 
against  her  for  the  world.  Do  I  want  my 
head  wrenched  off  ?  But  if  any  one  says 
anything  to  me  about  what  I  may  do  to- 
day, I  shall  have  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  do 
you  know  what  that  is,  Harry  ?  I  do  really 
believe  you  are  in  love  with  that  girl,  past 
all  argument ;  and  there  never  was  one 
of  your  family  who  would  listen  to  rea- 
son. I  know  quite  well  what  you  will  do. 
If  she  cares  ever  so  little  for  you,  'you 
will  marry  her  in  spite  of  everybody, 
and  probably  against  her  own  wish  ;  if 
she  doesn't  care  for  you,  you  will  revenge 
yourself  on  the  happy  man  of  her  choice, 
and  probably  murder  him.  Well,  it  isn't 
my  fault.  I  know  what  your  mother  will 
say  » 

"Ah,  you  don't  know,  Jue,  what  ray 
mother  thinks  of  her,"  he  said,  confident- 
ly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mothers  think  very  well  of  a 
girl  until  they  discover  that  she  is  going 
to  marry  their  son." 

"Oh,  stuff  I  why  the  inconsisten- 
cy^—" 

"  It  is  the  privilege  of  women  to  be  in- 
consistent, Harry.  Your  mother  will  de- 
test that  girl  if  you  try  to  marry  her." 

"  I  don't  care." 

"  Of  course  not.  No  man  of  your  fanj- 
ily  cares  for  anything  that  interferes  with 
his  own  wishes.  I  suppose  there's  no 
use  in  my  trying  to  show  you  what  a  fear- 
ful amount  of  annoyance  and  trouble  you 
are  preparing  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  None ;  I'll  take  it  as  it  comes  —  I'm 
not  afraid." 

They  got  down  to  the  promenade  ;  the 
forenoon  was  now  bright  and  cheerful ; 
a  good  many  folks  had  come  out  to  en- 
joy the  sunlight  and  the  cool  sea-breeze. 
Miss  Juliott  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to 
walk  there  with  her  handsome  cousin, 
though  he  had  forgotten  his  gloves,  and 
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was  clearly  not  paying  her  very  special 
attention. 

"  Jue,"  he  said,  suddenly  ;  "  I  can  see 
Miss  Rosewarne  —  right  at  the  end  of 
this  road  —  can't  you  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  got  the  eyes  of  a  hawk,  you 
stupid  boy,"  his  cousin  said. 

Oh,  but  I  can  recognize  her  dress  a 
dozen  times  as  far  away.  These  are  her 
pet  colours  at  present  —  a  soft  cream- 
colour  and  black,  with  bits  of  dark  red  — 
can  you  see  now  ?  " 

"I  never  saw  you  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion before  to  a  lady's  dress." 

"Because  you  don't  know  how  she 
dresses,"  he  said  proudly. 

She  was  coming  along  the  parade,  all 
alone. 

"  Well,  it  w  a  pretty  dress,"  Miss  Ju- 
liott  said,  "and  I  like  the  look  of  her 
face,  Harry,  You  can't  expect  one  girl 
to  say  any  more  than  that  of  another  girl, 
can  you  ?  " 

"  This  is  a  very  nice  way  of  being  able 
to  introduce  you,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose 
you  will  be  able  to  chaperon  each  other 
afterwards,  when  her  mother  can't  go 
out?" 

Wen na  was  coming  quietly  along,  ap- 
parently rather  preoccupied.  Sometimes 
she  looked  out,  with  her  dark,  earnest, 
and  yet  wistful  eyes,  at  the  great  plain  of 
water  quivering  in  the  sunshine ;  she 
pmd  little  heed  to  the  people  who  went 
by.  When,  at  length,  she  did  see  Harry 
Trelyon,  she  was  quite  near  him,  and  she 
bad  just  time  to  glance  for  a  moment  at 
his  companion.  The  next  moment  —  he 
could  not  tell  how  it  all  happened  —  she 
passed  him  with  a  slight  bow  of  recogni- 
tion, courteous  enougti,  but  nothing  more. 
There  was  no  especial  look  of  friendli- 
ness in  her  eyes. 

He  stood  there,  rather  bewildered. 

"  That  is  about  as  good  as  the  cut  di- 
rect, Harry,"  his  cousin  said.  "Come 
along  —  don't  stand  there." 

"  Oh,  but  there's  some  mistake,  Jue," 
he  said. 

"  A  girl  never  does  a  thing  of  that  sort 
by  mistake.  Either  she  is  vexed  with 
you  for  walking  with  me  —  and  that  is 
improbable,  for  I  doubt  whether  she  saw 
nie — or  she  thinks  the  ardour  of  your 
acquaintance  should  be  moderated,  and 
there  I  should  agree  with  her.  You  don't 
seem  so  vexed  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, Harry." 

"  Vexed  ! "  he  said.  "  Why,  can't  you 
tell  by  that  ^rl's  face  that  she  could  do 
nothing  capricious  or  unkind  ?  Of  course, 
she  has  a  reason ;  and  I  will  find  it  out" 
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As  soon  as  he  could  decently  leave  his 
cousin  at  home,  he  did;  and  then  he 
walked  hastily  down  to  the  house  in 
which  Mrs.  Rosewarne  had  taken  rooms. 
Miss  Rosewarne  was  not  at  home,  the 
small  maid-servant  said.  Was  Mrs, 
Rosewarne  ?   Yes  ;  so  he  would  see  her. 

He  went  up-stairs,  never  thinking  how 
his  deep  trouble  about  so  insignificant  an 
incident  would  strike  a  third  person. 

"  Mrs.  Rosewarne,"  he  said,  right  out, 
"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  Wenna  wishes 
our  acquaintance  to  end.  Has  she  been 
speaking  to  you  ?  Just  now  she  passed 
me  in  the  street  as  if  she  did  not  wish  to 
see  me  again." 

"Probably,"  said  Mrs.  Rosewarne, 
amused  as  well  as  surprised  by  the  young 
man's  impetuosity,  "she  did  not  see  you 
then.  Wenna  often  passes  people  so. 
Most  likely  she  was  thinking  about  other 
things ;  for  she  had  another  letter  from 
Jamaica  just  before  she  went  out." 

"  Oh,  she  has  had  another  letter  from 
Jamaica  this  morning  I"  Trelyon  said, 
with  an  angry  light  appearing  in  his  eyes. 
"That  is  it,  is  it?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  Mrs.  Rose- 
warne was  saying,  when  both  of  them 
heard  Wenna  enter  below. 

"Mrs.  Rosewarne,"  he  said,  with  a 
sudden  entreaty  in  his  voice,  "  would  you 
mind  letting  me  see  Wenna  alone  for  a 
couple  of  mmutes  ?  I  want  to  ask  her  if 
she  is  offended  with  me  —  you  won't 
mind,  will  you  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  said,  good- 
naturedly  ;  and  then  she  added,  at  the 
door,  "  Mind,  Mr.  Trelyon,  Wenna  is 
easily  hurt.  You  must  speak  gently  to 
her.'' 

About  a  minute  afterwards,  Wenna, 
having  laid  her  hat  and  shawl  aside,  came 
into  the  room.  When  she  found  Trelyon 
there,  alone,  she  almost  shrank  back,  and 
her  face  paled  somewhat ;  then  she  forced 
herself  to  go  forward  and  shake  hands 
with  him,  though  her  face  still  wore  a 
frightened  and  constrained  look. 

"Wenna,"  he  said,  "don't  go  away.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  mmute.  You 
are  offended  with  me  about  something, 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  why.  If  you  wish 
our  friendship  to  cease,  say  so,  and  I  will 
obey  you;  but  you  must  tell  me  why 
first." 

"  I  am  not  offended  with  you,  Mr.  Trel- 
yon," she  said,  in  a  low  and  nervous 
voice.  "  Do  not  think  that  But  —  but  I 
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think  It  will  be  better  if  you  will  let  our 
friendship  cease,  as  you  say," 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not,  in  this 
fashion.  You've  got  to  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  first.  Now  remember  this. 
Not  very  long  ago  you  chose  to  quarrel 
with  me  about  nothing  —  absolutely  about 
nothing.  You  know  quite  well  that  I 
meant  no  harm  to  you  by  lending  Mr. 
Roscorla  that  money ;  yet  you  must 
needs  flare  up  and  give  it  to  me  as  hot  as 
you  could  all  for  nothing.  What  could  I 
do  ?  Why,  only  wait  until  you  saw  what 
a  mistake  you  had  made." 

"It  was  very  wrong  of  me,"  she  said. 
"  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  But  now  it  is 
quite  different.  I  am  not  angry  with  you 
at  all.  I  should  like  to  remain  your 
friend  ;  and  yet  I  think  it  better  not.  I 
—  I  cannot  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Trelyon  ; 
and  I'm  sure  you  won't  ask  me,  when  I 
say  so." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  said,  gently  and  yet  firmly  — 

"  Look  here,  Wenna.  You  think  I  am 
only  a  boy.  That  may  or  may  not  be  ; 
but  I  am.going  to  talk  reasonably  to  you 
for  once.  Come  over  to  this  chair  by  the 
window,  and  sit  down." 

She  followed  him  in  passive  obedience. 
She  took  the  one  chair,  he  the  other. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  only  a  boy,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  I  have  knocked  about  a  good  deal, 
and  I  have  kept  my  eyes  as  wide  open  as 
most  folks.  I  suppose  ill-natured  people 
might  say  that,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  at 
Eglosilyan,  I  wanted  to  have  a  flirtation 
with  the  only  girl  who  was  handy.  I 
know  better.  Year  after  year  I  saw  more 
and  more  of  you,  bit  by  bit ;  and  that 
after  I  had  been  abroad  or  living  in  other 
places  in  England  from  time  to  time.  I 
got  to  believe  that  I  had  never  seen  any- 
where any  girl  or  woman  who  was  so 
honest  as  you  are  and  good  In  a  dozen 
secret  ways  that  needed  a  deal  of  discov- 
ering. I  found  out  far  more  about  you 
than  you  imagined.  I  heard  of  you  in 
cottages  that  you  never  knew  I  was  in  ; 
and  everything  I  heard  made  me  respect 
you  more  and  more.  Mind  this  t03.  I 
had  no  sort  of  personal  liking  for  the  sort 
of  thing  you  were  doing.  1  don't  admire 
beastly  little  rooms,  and  poverty,  and 
sick  people  as  appealing  to  a  fine  senti- 
ment. There  never  was  anything  of  the 
parson  or  of  the  benevolent  old  lady 
about  roe.  I  would  rather  give  half-a- 
crown  to  an  impertinent  little  schoolboy 
who  had  just  whopped  another  boy  bigger 
than  himself  than  give  a  halfpenny  tract 
to  a  sickly  infant  in  its  mother's  arms ; 


that's  original  sin  in  me,  I  suppose.  But 
all  that  squalid  sort  of  work  you  were  ia 
only  made  the  jewel  shine  the  more.  I 
used  to  think  I  should  like  to  marry  a 
very  grand  woman,  who  could  be  pre- 
sented at  Court  without  a  tremor,  who 
would  come  into  a  drawing-room  as  if  she 
was  conferring  a  favour  on  the  world  at 
large ;  and  I  certainly  never  thought  I 
should  find  the  best  woman  I  had  ever 
seen  in  back-kitchens  sewing  pinafores 
for  children.  And  then,  when  I  found 
her  there,  wasn't  it  natural  I  should 
put  some  store  by  her  friendship  ?  I 
suppose  you  didn't  know  what  I  thought 
of  you,  Wenna,  because  I  kept  chafling 
you  and  Mabyn  ?  I  have  told  you  some- 
thing of  it  now  ;  and  now  I  want  you  to 
say  whether  you  have  a  right  to  shunt  me 
ofif  like  this  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion." 

She  sate  quite  still,  silent  and  nervous. 
The  rude  and  impetuous  eloquence  of  his 
speech,  broken  by  many  a  hesitating 
stammer,  had  touched  her.  There  was 
more  thoughtfulness  and  tenderness  ia 
this  wild  lad  than  she  had  supposed. 

"  How  can  I  explain  ?"  she  burst  oat, 
suddenly.  "  I  should  cover  myself  with 
shame  ! " 

"  And  what  have  you  to  be  ashamed 
of  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  stare. 

The  distress  she  was  obviously  su£Fer- 
ing  was  so  great  that  he  had  almost  a 
mind  to  take  her  at  her  word,  and  leave 
the  house  without  further  ado.  Just  at 
this  moment,  when  he  was  considering 
what  would  be  the  most  generous  thing 
to  do,  she  seemed  to  nerve  herself  to 
speak  to  him,  and  in  a  low  and  measured 
voice  she  said  — 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  had  a 
letter  this  morning  from  Mr.  Roscorla. 
He  asks  me  if  it  is  true  that  you  are  pay- 
ing me  such  attention  that  people  notice 
it ;  and  he  asks  me  if  that  is  how  I  keep 
my  promise  to  him." 

Something  like  a  quiver  of  rage  passed 
through  the  young  mani  at  this  moment, 
but  his  teeth  were  kept  firmly  together. 
She  did  not  look  up  to  his  face. 

"  That  is  not  all.  I  must  tell  vou  that 
I  was  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  by  this 
lette^r ;  but  on  looking  back  over  the  past 
six  weeks  I  think  a  suspicious  person 
might  have  been  justified  in  complaining 
to  Mr.  Roscorla.  And  —  and  — and,  Mr. 
Trelyon,  did  you  see  that  dried  flower  in 
my  prayer-book  last  nleht  ?" 

Her  resolution  was  fast  ebbing  away ; 
he  could  see  that  her  hands  were  clasped 
piteoosly  together* 
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«  Yes,  I  did,"  be  said,  boldly. 

"  And  oh !  what  could  you  have 
thought  of  me  I "  she  cried,  in  her  dis- 
tress. "  Indeed,  Mr.  Trelyon,  it  was  all 
a  mistake.  I  did  not  keep  the  flower  — 
I  did  not,  indeed.  And  when  I  thought 
you  had  seen  it,  I  could  have  died  for 
shame." 

"  And  why  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  way  that 
made  her  lift  up  her  startled  eyes  to  his 
face.  There  was  a  strange  loolc  there,  as 
of  a  man  who  had  suddenly  resolved  to 
dare  his  fate,  and  yet  was  imploringly 
anxious  as  to  the  result.  "  For  you  have 
been  frank  with  me,  and  so  will  I  be  with 
you.  Why  should  you  not  have  kept  that 
flower  ?  Yes,  I  sent  it  to  you  ;  and  with 
all  the  purpose  that  such  a  thing  could 
carry.  Yes,  you  may  be  as  angry  as  you 
please ;  only  listen,  Wenna.  You  don't 
love  that  man  whom  you  are  engaged  to 
marry  ;  you  know  in  your  heart  that  you 
do  not  believe  in  his  love  for  you ;  and 
are  you  surprised  that  people  should  wish 
to  have  you  break  off  an  engagement  that 
will  only  bring  you  misery  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Trelyon  I  " 

"  Wenna,  one  minute  —  you  must  hear 
me.  Do  with  my  offer  what  you  like  — 
only  here  it  is :  give  me  the  power  to 
break  off  this  engagement,  and  I  will. 
Give  me  the  right  to  do  that !  DonH 
mind  me  in  the  matter.  It  is  true  I  love 
you  —  there,  I  will  say  it  again  :  there  is 
nothing  I  think  of  from  morning  till  night 
but  my  love  for  you  ;  and  if  you  would 
say  that  sometime  I  might  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife,  you  would  give  me  more  happi- 
ness than  you  could  dream  of.  But  I 
don't  wish  that  now.  I  will  remain  your 
friend,  if  you  like,  Wenna ;  only  let  me 
do  this  thing  for  you  ;  and  when  you  are 
free,  you  can  say  then  yes  or  no." 

She  rose,  not  proud  and  indignant,  but 
weeping  bitterly. 

•*  I  have  deserved  this,"  she  said,  ap- 
parently overwhelmed  with  mortification 
and  self-reproach.  **  I  have  earned  this 
shame,  and  I  must  bear  it.  I  do  not 
blame  you,  Mr.  Trelyon-— it  is  I  who 
have  done  this.  How  many  weeks  is  it 
since  the  man  left  England  to  whom  I 

promised  to  be  faithful !  and  already  

But  this  I  can  do,  Mr.  Trelyon  :  I  will  bid 
you  good-bye  now,  and  I  will  never  see 
you  again." 

Her  face  was  quite  pale.  She  held  out 
her  hand. 

"  No,"  he  said,  firmly.  "  We  don't  part 
like  that,  Wenna.  First,  let  me  say  that 
you  have  nothing  to  accuse  yourself  of. 
You  have  done  nothing,  and  said  noth- 
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ing,  of  which  any  map,  however  mean 
and  suspicious,  could  complain.  Per- 
haps I  was  too  hasty  in  speaking  of  my 
love  for  you.  In  that  case,  Tve  got  to 
pay  for  mv  folly." 

"  And  It  is  folly,  Mr.  Trelyon  !  "  she 
said,  passionately,  and  yet  with  nothing 
but  tenderness  in  her  face.  **  How  could 
you  have  thought  of  marrving  me  ?  Why, 
the  future  that  ought  to  lie  before  you  is 
far  more  than  you  can  imagine  yet ;  and 
you  would  go  and  hamper  it  by  marrying 
an  innkeeper's  daughter!  It  is  folly, 
indeed  ;  and  you  will  see  that  very  soon. 
But  —  but  I  am  very  sorry  all  this  has 
occurred  ;  it  is  another  grief  to  me  that  I 
have  troubled  you.  I  think  I  was  born 
to  bring  grief  to  all  my  friends." 

He  was  anxiously  debating  what  he 
should  do  ;  and  he  needed  all  his  wits  at 
that  moment,  for  his  own  feelings  were 
strong  within  him,  and  clamouring  for 
expression.  Would  he  insist  ?  Would 
he  bear  down  all  opposition  ?  Happily, 
quieter  counsels  prevailed  ;  for  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  absolute  truthfulness  of 
what  the  girl  had  said. 

"Well,  Wenna,"  he  said,  "I  will  do 
anything  you  like,  only  to  remain  your 
friend.  Is  that  possible  ?  Will  you  for- 
give all  that  I  have  said  if  I  make  you  a 
promise  not  to  repeat  it,  and  never  again 
to  mention  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Ros- 
corla  ?  " 

"  No,  we  must  part  now  altogether," 
she  said,  slowly.  Then,  by  haphazard, 
she  glanced  up  at  his  face  for  a  moment, 
and  there  was  a  great  sadness  in  her 
eyes.  **  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  part.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  necessary  that  you 
should  never  come  to  see  me.  But  we 
must  not  be  friends  as  we  have  been  ;  for 
I  have  my  duty  to  do  towards  him." 
^  "  Then  I  may  come  to  see  you  some- 
times?" 

She  hesitated. 

"  You  may  come  to  see  my  mother 
sometimes.  And  I  will  always  think  of 
you  as  a  dear  friend,  whether  I  see  you 
or  not." 

He  went  outside,  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"I  had  to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the 
reins  that  time,"  he  was  thinking  to  him- 
self; "a  precious  tight  grip;  but  I  did 
it." 

He  thought  of  the  look  there  was  in 
her  eyes  when  she  finally  bid  him  good- 
bye. His  face  grew  the  happier  as  he 
thought  of  it.  He  was  clearly  not  at  all 
down-hearted  about  his  rejection  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  went  and  told  his  cousin 
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uliott  that  the  little  affair  of  the  morning 
ad  been  quite  satisfactorily  arranged  ; 
that  Miss  Wenna  and  he  were  very  good 
friends  again ;  and  that  it  was  quite  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  she  was  already 
married  to  Mr.  Roscorla. 

"  Harry,"  said  his  cousin,  "  I  strictly 
forbid  you  to  mention  that  gentleman's 
name." 
"Why,  Jue?"  he  said. 
"  Because  I  will  not  listen  to  the  bad 
language  you  invariably  use  whenever 
you  speak  of  him  ;  and  you  ought  to  re- 
member that  you  are  in  a  clergyman's 
house.  I  wonder  Miss  Rosewarne  is  not 
ashamed  to  have  your  acquaintance  ;  but 
I  dare  say  you  amend  your  ways  when 
you  are  in  her  presence.  She'll  have 
plenty  to  reform  if  ever  she  takes  you  for 
a  husband." 

"  That's  true  enough,  Jue,"  the  young 
man  said,  penitently.  "  I  believe  I'm  a 
bad  lot ;  but  then,  look  at  the  brilliant 
contrast  which  the  future  will  present. 
You  know  that  my  old  grandmother  is 
always  saying  to  me,  *  Harry,  you  were 
born  with  as  many  manner's  as  most 
folks  ;  and  you've  used  none ;  so  you'll 
have  a  rare  stock  to  come  and  go  on  when 
you  begin.' " 


From  The  Saturday  Rericw. 
OLD  LETTERS. 

There  is  one  important  class  of  rec- 
ords which  is,  we  must  suppose,  becom- 
ing: scarcer  every  day,  because  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  it  grew  are  radically 
changed.  We  mean  that  sort  of  sus- 
tained family  correspondence  in  which 
the  different  members  report  to  one  an- 
other or  to  a  common  centre  all  that  hap- 
pens of  interest  to  each,  and  their  obser- 
vations on  matters  public  and  private  — 
a  correspondance  oegun  when  life  was 
opening  upon  the  writers,  and  persevered 
in  under  the  joint  influences  of  affection 
and  habit  as  the  readiest  channel  for  first 
thoughts  and  unrestrained  impulsive  judg- 
ments. Letters  were  letters  in  the  days 
when  a  large  sheet  had  to  be  filled.  It  was 
necessary  to  turn  over  in  the  mind  what 
there  was  to  say  before  beginning,  and, 
once  begun,  there  was  space  to  do  justice 
to  an  event  or  a  topic.  When  a  letter  cost 
the  receiver  a  shilling  there  was  a  double 
motive  at  work  tendmg  to  its  preserva- 
tion. The  writer's  conscience,  if  he  was 
writing  to  a  home  where  thought  was 
more  briskly  current  than  pounds  and 


shillings,  stimulated  him  to  put  his  mind 
or  memory  into  it ;  the  recipient  scrupled 
to  reduce  to  its  elements  what  had  given 
]jleasure  and  had  cost  both  pence  and 
pains.  Thus  letters  grew  into  chronicles, 
and  were  preserved  as  such  by  loving 
hands.  Keeping  letters  or  destroying 
them  are  matters  of  habit  which  have 
their  influence  on  the  correspondence. 
Without  consciously  desiring  that  a  let- 
ter may  be  preserved,  we  doubt  whether 
any  one  could  bestow  the  same  amount 
of  thought  or  picturesque  description 
upon  paper  which  he  knows  will  be 
torn  up  after  perusal  as  would  be  natural 
to  him  when  letters  are  not  viewed  as 
ephemeral.  Most  family  letters  are,  we 
suspect,  summarily  destroyed  in  these 
days,  and  the  fact  influences  the  univer- 
sal style.  The  correspondences  we  have 
in  mind  were  started  at  least  under  an- 
other state  of  things,  and  consequently 
have  a  value  as  records  which  altered 
circumstances  deny  to  the  hurried  com- 
munications, whether  brief  or  diffuse, 
which  have  nowadays  taken  their  place. 

In  almost  every  case  where  a  letter  is 
worth  preserving  on  its  own  merits,  its 
merely  literary  and  historical  value  in- 
creases with  age.  Its  main  subject  may 
have  lost  much  of  its  interest,  but  the 
whole  will  incidentally  throw  light  on  the 
times  and  manners,  or  the  persons  or  the 
questions,  concerned  in  it.  And  in  every 
collection  containing  many  such  letters, 
besides  the  local  events  and  family  in- 
terests which  follow  in  a  course  and 
change  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year, 
some  central  figures  will  be  found  to  hold 
their  ground  throughout.  It  is  curious 
and  pleasant  to  note  by  this  means  the 
growth  of  a  great  name,  to  see  a  leader 
in  embryo,  to  catch  the  first  boyish  en- 
thusiasm of  contact  with  genius,  and  to 
note  how  it  tells  upon  the  home  circle, 
widening  their  sphere  of  interest,  and 
even  constituting  them  members  of  a 
party  before  they  knew  it,  or  indeed  be- 
fore the  thought  of  a  party  was  in  any 
one's  mind. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it 
requires  an  enormous  effort  to  address 
oneself  seriously  to  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence of  this  sort,  whether  we  arc 
personally  concerned  in  it,  or  enter  upon 
it  on  merely  literary  grounds.  In  the 
last  case,  however,  it  is  work  pure  and 
simple,  to  be  undertaken,  like  many  an- 
other irksome  task,  as  work  sure  of  the 
reward  of  all  honest  industry  steadily 
persevered  in.  But,  if  it  is  our  own  past 
that  we  are  going  to  encouoter,  the  effort 
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is  great  indeed.  Nor  does  the  labour  In 
this  case,  when  the  first  repugnance  is 
overcome,  ensure  the  reward  which  duty 
cldne  peaerally  brings.  Unless  we  have 
been  throu^h^life  especially  severe  and 
impartial  judges  of  ourselves,  some  dis- 
agreeable rubs  and  surprises  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  in  store  for  us  ;  it  is  likely 
enough  that  we  come  out  of  certain  crit- 
ical periods  less  satisfied  with  our  part  in 
them  than  we  had  in  the  general  subsid- 
ence of  the  affair  let  ourselves  expect. 
We  find  that  a  prejudiced  memory  and 
self-complacency  had  between  them  given 
us  the  best  of  it  where  we  now  see  that 
the  other  party  had  more  to  say,  and  said 
it  better,  than  we  had  any  idea  of. 
Again,  experience  shows  us  how  sadly 
disappointment,  failing  health,  loss  of  spir- 
it and  of  hope,  injure  many  a  fair  promise. 
We  find  now  too  late,  how  much  these 
harsh  visitations  afEected  character  in  the 
case  of  intimates  ;  not  fundamentally,  as 
we  once  resentfully  supposed,  but  on  the 
surface.  If  we  had  only  been  more  pa- 
tient, more  discerning,  more  tender  — 
more  fair  and  just,  as  it  seems  now  — 
some  regrets  need  not  have  fixed  their 
sting  in  memory.  Why  did  we  not  hu- 
mour irritation  and  laugh  away  suspicion  ? 
Why  did  we  take  so  literally  what  we  now 
see  admitted  a  happier  interpretation  ?  If 
ever  the  secret  of  livine  this  life  over 
again  is  discovered,  we  should  enjoin  the 
preservation  of  letters  as  an  essential 
precaution  against  slippinc;  into  new 
forms  of  our  old  errors,  and  being  always 
merely  ourselves,  whatever  happened. 

Keeping  letters  is  a  responsibility  —  so 
great  a  responsibility,  indeed,  that  some 
people  destroy  them'  on  principle.  Let- 
ters which  would  be  literary  treasures,  as 
well  as  invaluable  aids  to  the  biographer 
in  elucidating  character  and  throwing 
light  on  events,  letters  having  their  place 
in  years  of  an  active  correspondence,  have 
often  been  sought  for  and  inquired  after 
in  vain.  It  turns  out  that  their  receiver, 
as  a  rule,  kept  no  letters.  There  are  sure 
to  be  in  every  intimate  correspondence 
many  confidences,  many  judgments, 
many  records  of  situations,  persons,  and 
scenes  which  men  have  no  right  to  leave 
to  the  scrutiny  of  strangers.  Conse- 
quently, keeping  them  commits  the 
keeper  to  a  subsequent  re-perusal,  or  to  a 
standing  order  for  their  indiscriminate 
destruction  if  this  intention  is  frustrated. 
This  duty,  or  self-imposed  task,  of  re-pe- 
rusal comes  at  different  periods  of  life. 
A  change  of  house  or  occupation  ;  failing 
health  ;  the  return  (on  a  friend's  or  rela- 
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tive's  death)  of  your  own  letters  written 
at  some  interesting  period  ;  the  approach 
of  age,  and  the  like,  furnish  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  then  comes  the  test  of  memo- 
ry. Let  no  indistinct  or  weak  memory 
trust  itself,  even  as  far  as  it  seems  to  go, 
where  feeling  was  once  concerned. 
Nothing  but  a  strong  original  grip  of  the 
facts  and  images  first  recorded  can  be 
depended  on.  There  are  people,  who 
have  this  grip,  whose  memory  cannot  be 
caught  halting,  who  seem  to  review  their 
past  by  a  continual  survey,  and  thus  never 
to  leave  hold  of  it.  To  some  people  old 
letters  must  be  an  almost  superHuous 
study ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  reader,  who  pursues  his  in- 
vestigations with  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
an  explorer  not  knowing  what  he  may 
light  on  next.  But  few  memories,  how- 
ever retentive,  are  impartial  enough  not 
to  colour  the  image  in  the  process  of 
storing  it ;  and  for  the  rest,  when  once 
an  impression  loses  its  distinctness, 
temper  and  disposition  play  strange  tricks 
with  exact  formal  truth.  We  believe 
there  are  few  persons  to  whom  an  excit- 
ing correspondence  in  which  they  have 
been  principals,  suddenly  opened,  does 
not  materially  change  the  aspect  of  a 
great  many  points  and  occasions  about 
which  they  had  entertained  no  doubt ; 
and  be  is  a  lucky  man  who  finds  this 
change  to  his  own  advantage.  For  exam- 
ple, his  own  youth  may  stand  before  him 
invested  with  a  confidence,  arrogance,  and 
hardness  for  which  he  was  not  at  all  pre^ 
pared.  He  is  astonished  at  his  boyish 
joy  in  vituperation,  at  his  small  pity  for 
infirmities,  at  his  intolerant  contempt^for 
those  who  were  perhaps  his  betters. 
Some  of  the  rougher  lessons  of  life  since 
learnt  he  feels,  with  a  new  and  keener 
sense,  to  have  been  not  unmerited.  On 
the  other  hand,  diffidence  and  self-con- 
sciousness at  the  same  age  prepare  for 
after  years  many  a  needless  pang,  a  heri- 
tage of  painful  and  often  grotesque  im- 
pressions which  an  actual  review  is  pretty 
sure  to  modify.  The  reader  finds  the 
occasion  to  have  been  distorted  by  a 
memory  gradually  relaxing  its  hold  ;  he 
acted,  after  all,  according  to  his  natural 
bent,  not  by  some  hideous  perversity 
against  it,  which  is  the  nervous,  uneasy 
suspicion  that  had  been  left  on  tb&  mind. 
In  both  cases  the  gain  of  such  a  review 
is  worth  the  trouble.  In  either  one  can 
profitably  speculate  at  leisure  on  the 
glosses  slid  into  memory  by  the  mere 
action  of  prevailing  influences  on  thought 
and  conduct.  But,  independently  of  the 
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tendency  consequent  on  human  weakness 
to  falsify  the  records  of  memory — 
whether  in  the  act  of  imprinting  them- 
selves, or  as  they  fade  —  very  few  memo- 
ries are  safe  from  the  mere  obh'vion 
which  buries  whole  sections  of  the  past. 
Busy  men,  eno^rossed  in  the  occupations 
of  active  life,  have  no  time  forruminating 
and  storing  impressions;  and  the  tem- 
porary concentration  of  thought  which 
characterizes  much  literary  labour,  forced 
to  turn  abruptly  from  subject  to  subject, 
each  absorbing  the  attention  while  it 
lasts,  each  necessarily  cast  aside  for  the 
next  as  soon  as  accomplished,  is  a  habit 
and  condition  of  mind  still  more  un- 
friendly to  a  strong  hold  over  what  may 
be  fairly  called  past,  and  therefore  done 
with. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a  correspondence 
from  youth  to  an  age  more  or  less  mature 
is  a  possession  to  all- whom  it  may  con- 
cern, if  people  have  the  leisure,  and  we 
may  certainly  add  the  courage,  to  use  it ; 
for  old  letters  have  something  akin  to 
sleeping  dogs  and  torpid  snakes.  To  rip 
up  old  sorrows  and  grievances  and  mis- 
takes, to  live  again  the  excitements  of 
boyhood,  to  fight  again  the  battles  once 
of  such  enthralling  importance,  to  suffer 
once  again  the  private  snubs,  the  family 
trials  and  disappointments,  to  revive  the 
old  loves  and  hates  and  successes,  to 
come  into  close  intercourse  once  more 
with  those  who  have  passed  away,  to 
meet  friends  of  another  generation  who 
helped  to  make  them  what  they  are,  for 
good  or  evil,  to  subject  former  objects  of 
their  aldmiration  or  reverence  to  the  test 
of  maturer  judgment,  to  raise  the  ^host 
of  their  old  selves  and  draw  comparisons 
—  how  eager  once  where  now  indifferent, 
how  positive  where  opinion  has  turned 
round,  how  dictatorial  where  now  hesitat- 
ing, how  loving  where  now  estranged  — 
air  this  is  a  judicial  process  to  those  who 
have  the  courage  to  face  it.  The  decline 
of  a  friendship  is  among  the  sadnesses 
of  this  retrospect,  bringing  back  as  it 
does  the  attractive  qualities,  the  intel- 
lect, the  tenderness,  the  personal  re^rd, 
which  have  got  themselves  obscured  un- 
der subsequent  misunderstandings  and 
resentments.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
men  differ  more  than  in  the  amount  of 
themselves  which  they  put  into  a  letter ; 
and  where  a  lost  friend  had  this  power  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  recent  rancours 
to  make  head  against  the  sudden  recogni- 
tion awakened  by  some  happy  touch. 
Old  intercourse  may  never  be  renewed, 
but  feeling  adjusts  itself  to  a  more  chari- 


table standard,  and  henceforth  memory 
reverts  to  early  dates  for  its  specimen 
traits  and  images.  Such  at  least  should 
be  the  result  of  this  clearing,  and  as  it 
were  tidying  up,  of  our  past  as  a  moral 
act. 

But  these  are  the  solemnities  of  our 
subject.  In  such  a  correspondence  as 
we  have  indicated  much  amusing  matter 
lies  buried,  much  brightness,  and  some 
wit ;  and  touches  of  character  too  slight 
to  be  preserved  in  any  other  form,  yet 
full  of  interest.  There  we  may  note  the 
dawn  of  style.  Nothing  teaclies  the  art 
of  good  writing  better  than  a  real  endeav- 
our to  convey  to  sympathizing  readers 
new  impressions  ana  experiences  as  they 
arise.  What  better  exercise  can  be  set 
to  any  one  than  to  hit  off  a  pen-and-ink 
portrait,  to  select  the  traits  which  mark 
individuality,  to  record  with  verbal  accu- 
racy any  racy  or  characteristic  utterance  ? 
Time  and  success  remove  men  who  make 
a  figure  in  the  world  from  these  little 
liberties  of  portraiture  ;  it  is  no  small 
recompense  for  wading  through  difficult 
manuscript  and  pale  ink  to  come  upon 
some  vivid  and  unexpected  touch  show- 
ing us  a  distinguished  man  in  the  light 
in  which  he  was  seen  by  equals  long  ago. 
And  more  trivial  matters,  if  only  treated 
in  the  right  spirit,  are  very  welcome  in- 
terludes. Touches  of  flirtation,  antip- 
athies coyly  turning  to  love,  quaint 
gossip,  jokes,  the  absurdities  and  eccen- 
tricities of  acquaintances  —  dress,  econo- 
mies, visiting  —  all,  where  the  hand  is 
light  and  the  spirit  gay,  are  pleasant 
things  to  read  of  with  an  interval  of  years 
between. 

It  is  a  sort  of  murder  to  destroy  a  good 
letter  —  a  letter  instinct  with  life,  feeling, 
and  observation ;  and  some  very  good 
ones  there  must  be  to  constitute  a  collec- 
tion worth  the  trouble  first  of  keeping 
and  then  of  re-perusing.  The  taste  for 
hoarding  and  the  taste  for  destruction, 
both  holding  a  place  in  every  human 
bosom,  find  equal  indulgence  in  the  task 
before  us.  Destruction  must  come  at 
last  to  all,  but  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
averting  the  doom  for  a  time.  A  family 
must  be  ill  off  for  heirs  if  there  is  no 
one  to  succeed  to  the  selection  which 
the  contention  between  these  two  im- 
pulses leaves  as  a  residuum ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  what  the  anticipation  of  one 
interested,  grateful  reader,  yet  unborn, 
will  do  to  recompense  the  labour  involved 
in  the  task  on  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
NATIONAL  "STEADINESS." 

Englishmen  always  say  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  foreign  opinion,  and  when 
foreign  opinion  is  hostile  their  indiffer- 
ence is  probably  real.  If  they  are  edu- 
cated men  they  see  that  foreigners  do 
not  comprehend  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  ignorance  of  facts,  however  small, 
seems  to  them  to  disqualify  judges  ;  and 
if  they  are  uneducated,  tney  only  wrap 
themselves  in  their  insularity  and  ask,  as 
a  labourer  recently  asked  about  a  barom-, 
eter  in  which  his  employer  believed, 
"How  can  things  like  them  know?" 
We  are  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  they 
are  equally  indifferent  to  praise.  If  a 
foreigner  is  known  to  like  England,  he  is 
usually  set  down  without  much  more  con- 
sideration, as  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
man.  The  high  eulogy  passed  by  the 
late  Duke  He  Broglie  on  English  infantry 
is  still  quoted  with  pleasure,  and  one  of 
the  claims  of  the  Emperor  William  to 
English  worship  is  that  he  caused  a  nar- 
rative of  the  loss  of  the  "  Birkenhead," 
and  of  the  heroic  discipline  of  the  troops 
on  board,  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every 
Prussian  regiment.     Garibaldi's  recent 

E raise  of  the  English  for  steadiness  has 
een  quoted  everywhere  with  a  pleasure 
unaffected  either  by  the  usual  English  dis- 
trust of  the  general's  judgment,  or  by  a 
certain  doubt  as  to  the  exact  quality  which 
he  intended  to  praise.  He  fs  generally 
understood  to  have  referred  to  the  Eng- 
lish persistence,  and  he  did  so ;  but  it 
was,  as  is  evident  from  the  rest  of  his 
speech,  persistence  of  a  somewhat  special 
kind.  His  remark,  that  the  English, 
when  pursuing  an  enterprise,  were  never 
**  troubled  "  about  anything,  and  his  illus- 
trative story  of  the  Romans  who,  with 
Hannibal  at  their  gates,  sent  out  an  army 
in  another  direction,  alike  show  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  quality  which,  what- 
ever its  value,  seems  to  belong  in  a 
special  degree  to  men  of  English  blood, 
a  quality  for  which  he  found  the  nearest 
English  word,  but  of  which  no  word  is 
perfectly  descriptive.  There  exists  in 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  and  as  far 
as  we  know,  in  no  other  people,  unless  it 
be  the  Chinese,  a  power  of  persisting  in 
tranquillity,  of  overlooking  rather  than 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  going  on  with- 
out setting  the  teeth,  which  strikes  an 
observer  accustomed  to  Frenchmen  of 
the  South,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Span- 
ish Americans,  as  the  most  separate  of 
capacities.  Persistence  by  itself  is  an 
attribute  of  many  nations,  and  possibly 
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of  all,  when  they  have  once  gained 
a  certain  height  of  civilization.  The 
French,  whom  we  think   so  volatile, 
have  adhered  to  a  definite  foreign  pol- 
icy, a  definite  theory  of  administra- 
tion —  not  of  government  —  and  a  def- 
inite social  ideal  for  ages ;  and  they 
carry  their  persistency  into  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.   A  Frenchman  with  an 
idea  in  his  head  cannot  get  rid  of  it ;  he 
is  often  the  most  obstinate,  not  to  say 
impracticable,  of  business  men,  and  he 
can  carry  out  a  plan  —  as  witness  the 
completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  —  with  a  ■ 
dogged  determination  Englishmen  might 
envy.    M.  de  Lesseps  puffs  and  fanfaron- 
nades  and  promises  and  threatens  in  a  way 
Englishmen  do  not  lilce,  but  Stephenson 
never  stuck  to  Chat  Moss  as  Lesseps 
stuck  to  the  Suez  Canal.   The  difference 
is  that  the  typical  Englishman  laughed, 
and  supposed  there  must  be  bottom 
somewhere,  and  went  on  "copping"  his 
cartloads  of  earth  into  the  morass,  as  if 
that  operation  were,  an  end  instead  of  a 
means ;  while  the  Frenchman,  though 
just  as  persevering,  would  have  gesticu- 
lated and  sworn  and  ground  his  teeth, 
and  generally  shown  himself  "  troubled  " 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  soil.    The  Italian, 
as  Metternich,  in  a  famous  paper  of  in- 
structions to  a  viceroy  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  once  explained,  never  gives  up 
anything  upon  which  his  heart  is  set,  and 
is  most  determined  when  he  seems  most 
pliant;  but  the  Italian,  when  too  much 
opposed,  is  apt  to  mistake  his  pazienza 
for  an  active  force,  and  to  wait,  with 
good-humour  sometimes,  for  the  gods 
and  circumstance  to  do  his  work.  The 
Englishman  does  not  do  that.    He  must 
keep  on  "pegging  away,"  or  he  would 
forget  his  object  altogether,  or  lose  his 
steadiness  in  rage,  and  he  therefore 
keeps  on,  even  if  pretty  sure  of  loss. 
"One  must  do  business,"  he  says,  if  he 
is  a  merchant,  and  does  not  think  the 
speculation  promising;  and  "One  must 
hurt  the  enemy,"  he  says,  if  he  is  a  prem- 
ier sanctioning  a  Walcheren  expedition. 
"The  German,"  says  Heine,  who  was  a 
hybrid,  with  Jew  blood,  French  intellect 
and  Teutonic  patience,  "is  the  most  per- 
sistent of  mankind,"  and  certainly  his 
steadiness  in  battle,  in  business,  and  in 
literary  investigation  is  of  the  most  per- 
fect kind  ;  but  there  is  a  weakness  in  the 
German  somewhere,  a  trace  of  lymph  in 
his  mental  composition,  which  tolerates 
an  inordinate  expenditure  of  time«  He 
can  halt  to  consider  too  contentedly. 
Englishmen  think  he  is  the  slave 
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habit,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  No  roan 
In  the  world  adapts  himself  so  readily  to 
an  entirely  new  life,  or  as  emigrant  or 
settler  submits  so  docilely  or  with- such 
good-humour  to  the  ways  of  a  new  world. 
We  rather  fancy  his  unsteadiness  or  habit 
of  delay,  of  which  Heine  complained  so 
much,  is  due  to  his  strong  mental  realiza- 
tion of  his  ideal,  be  it  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, or  a  substitute  for  Christianity,  or 
only  a  fortune.  It  is  there  ;  he  possesses 
it  when  he  is  smoking;  it  is  real,  it  is 
perfect,  and  the  time  to  be  lost  in  mak- 
ing it  concrete  does  not  seriously  matter. 
The  Engflishman  will  not  give  too  much 
time.  If  a  great  deal  must  be  given,  he 
forgets  his  purpose,  and  as  to  advancing 
towards  it  through  generations,  that 
amount  of  steadiness  is  quite  beyond 
him.  We  scarcely  know  a  case  in  which 
our  persistent  countrymen  have  con- 
sciously gone  on  with  a  purpose  through 
the  ages,  the  very  few  apparent  excep- 
tions being  due  rather  to  conservative 
feeling  than  to  any  determination  to 
make  a  persistent  advance.  Very  long 
jobs  are  very  difficult  to  us,  and  our 
"steadiness  "  neither  helps  us  to  kill  the 
National  Debt,  which,  in  our  position. 
Frenchmen  would  have  extinguished 
long  since,  nor  to  arrive  in  America  or 
India  at  a  self-acting  and  rigid  system  of 
forest  laws.  What  we  do  possess  is  the 
power  of  steadiness  in  tranquillity  which 
Garibaldi  recommended  to  the  Romans, 
—  of  going  on  doing  bit  by  bit,  without 
faltering,  and  without  particularly  caring 
whether  there  are  obstacles  or  not.  **  It 
is  all  in  the  day's  work  "  is  a  specially 
English  sentence,  and  one  the  full  force 
of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  render 
in  any  other  tongue. 

The  quality  is  most  valuable,  as  every 
quality  is  which  conduces  to  efficiency, 
but  we  doubt  whether  if  Englishmen 
ever  analyzed  themselves  they  would  be 
quite  as  pleased  with  its  source,  which  is, 
we  fear,  no  virtue,  and  no  capacity,  and 
no  faculty,  but  just  a  form  of  stupidity, 
and  nothing  better.  It  is  to  want  of  im- 
agination that  we  owe  our  special  steadi- 
ness ;  and  so,  we  suspect  did  Garibaldi's 
Romans,  who  did  not  realize  to  them- 
selves what  Hannibal's  victory  would 
mean,  and  sent  out  an  army  by  the  other 
gate  because  it  came  in  the  regular  day's 
work  to  send  another  army.  The  sen- 
tries at  the  Horse  Guards  would  be  re- 
lieved regularly  if  London  were  on  fire, 
and  would  stand  thertf,  probably,  if  the 
flames  were  round  them,  till  their  horses 
began  to  shriek.   It  is  not  from  firmness, 


or  foresight,  or  intellectual  grasp  that  an 
Englishman  does  not  shrink  from  obsta- 
cles, but  because  he  does  not  see  them 
as  other  races  do  before  they  are  visible, 
and  then,  sees  only  one  at  once,  and 
grapples  with  that'  with  the  good-hu- 
moured audacity  of  a  man  who  is  more 
than  a  match  for  that  one  difficulty  at  all 
events.  He  has  not  the  power  to  exag- 
gerate the  obstacle,  or  to  suppose  it  will 
be  endless,  or  to  frame  a  plan  which 
would  simply  overburden  his  brain,  but 
he  sees  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  goes  at  it 
just  as  a  Chinaman  does  at  the  next  bit 
of  carving,  without  caring  or,  as  it  were, 
knowing  that  he  must  repeat  his  next  bit 
twenty  thousand  times.  There  is  the 
day,  and  the  day's  wa^e,  and  the  work  to 
do,  and  he  does  it,  ana  failure  or  success 
weighs  on  him  comparatively  little.  Lin- 
coln was  a  typical  Englishman  in  his  way, 
as  Western  men  often  are,  and  not  see- 
ing his  way  to  a  grand  scheme,  as 
a  Frenchman  would  have  tried  to  do; 
and  not  being  sure  of  the  ultimate  end, 
as  a  German  could  possibly  have  felt; 
and  not  being  able,  like  an  Italian,  to  per- 
ceive energy  in  mere  waiting,  he  kept  on 
pegging  away  with  his  armies,  just  as 
Stephenson  did  with  his  cart-loads  of 
earth  at  Chat  Moss,  till  at  last  the  work 
so  long  invisible  revealed  itself  to  the 
world  as  done.  Engineers  said  Stephen- 
son was  pig-headed,  and  so  he  was,  for 
he  had  no  more  theoretical  right  to  believe 
that  the  Moss  would  be  filled  withfn  the 
compass  of  his  means  than  the  first  man 
who  sowed  grain  had  to  believe  that  it 
would  die  and  come  up  again  twenty- 
fold,  but  he  went  on  trying,  as  a  more 
thoughtful  man  of  science  might  never 
have  done.  Politicians  said  Lincoln  was 
so  unintellectual,  and  it  was  true.  No 
^intellectual "  man  in  that  sense  could 
have  gone  on  as  he  did  without  more  im- 
mediate and,  so  to  speak,  more  dramatic 
result.  The  difficulties,  and  the  losses, 
and  the  horrors,  and  the  chances  against 
his  method  of  operation  would  have  been 
too  patent  to  him,  and  he  would  have 
despaired,  or  have  risked  too  much  upon 
a  single  exhaustive  e£Eort.  In  the  limita- 
tion of  his  intellect  resided  the  strength 
of  his  character,  and  so  it  is  with  Eng- 
lishmen as  a  nation.  If  they  had  to  drain 
the  territory  round  Rome  and  too  little 
money  to  do  it  with,  they  would  form  no 
^rand  plan,  but  many  plans  for  man^ 
bits,  and  go  on  doing  them  with  steadi- 
ness, with  no  more  "  trouble "  on  them 
than  the  workmen  felt  who  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  draining  the  Bedford  Levd. 
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They  did  not  try  to  drain  Cambridgeshire 
too,  they  never  thought  of  a  universal 
plan,  but  went  on  doine  what  they  could 
manage,  and  what  they  thought  would  pay. 
That  is  practical  wisdom,  say  most  Eng- 
lishmen. Well,  we  don't  know.  It  would 
not  be  wisdom  at  all  if  our  countrymen 
could  frame  a  far-sighted  plan  without 
losing  any  of  their  present  qualities,  and 
is  only  wisdom  because,  granted  a  people 
whose  strength  is  limitation,  breaking 
rlown  limits  may  prove  an  enfeebling 
process.  Englishmen  when  tryine  to 
look  very  far  ahead  often  lose  something 
of  their  energy,  both  in  speculation  and 
practice.  Thev  tried  to  do  that  about 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  got,  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston  a  typical  Englishman  at  their 
head,  into  such  a  fog  of  prophecies,  all  of 
which  turned  out  wrong,  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  undertaking. 
When  the  canal  was  cut  and  speculation 
ended,  they  were  again  within  their  lim- 
its, and  went  on  building  steamers  and 
shipping  goods  till  they  reaped  most  of 
the  advantage  of  the  work,  and  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  ready  to  tear  his  hair  at  that 
annoying  development  of  English  "  stead- 
iness,'' that  habit  of  doing  the  work  to  be 
done  without  looking  before  and  around. 
Mr.  Kinglake  makes  us  all  thrill,  in  spite 
of  his  endless  detail,  with  his  story  of 
Inkermann,  and  no  doubt  the  English 
^steadiness  "  deserves  all  the  emotion  to 
which  his  account  of  it  gives  rise.  But 
nevertheless  the  fact  remains,  that  if  the 
English  soldier  had  not  been  the  stupid- 
est fighting-creature  under  the  sun,  he 
would  under  the  circumstances  have  dis- 
trusted himself  and  the  fog  and  the  pos- 
sible result,  would  have  conceived  that 
the  Russians  must  be  decently  led,  and 
would  have  retired  inglorious.  There  is 
no  courage  in  the  world  like  that  of  a 
ferret.  The  little  brute,  so  low  in  the 
scale  that,  as  has  just  been  decided,  it 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  theft,  will 
go,  if  encouraged,  at  an  elephant's  foot, 
and  deserves  all  the  praise  now  lavished 
upon  the  bull-dog.  All  the  same,  the  chief 
reason  for  its  courage  is  that  it  can  see 
only  the  foot,  and  not  being  imaginative, 
does  not  see  the  trunk  above  or  realize 
its  strangling  power. 


From  Th«  Saturday  Review. 
EGOTISM. 


It  is  generally  allowed  that  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  in  life  is  the  possession 


of  a  good  serviceable  hobby.  If  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  what  is  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible hobbies,  the  answer  would  appar- 
ently be,  that  which  is  closest  to  us  on 
all  occasions,  which  gives  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  all  our  facul- 
ties, and  in  which  we  have  the  most  ex- 
clusive possession.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  a  more  serviceable  hobby  to  a  man 
than  himself.  The  man,  that  is,  who  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  observino;  his  own 
character,  development,  and  history,  has 
always  at  hand  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  interesting  remark.  Some  people  can 
amuse  themselves  with  art,  or  natural 
history,  or  antiquarianism  ;  but  the  study 
of  their  own  psychological  peculiarities 
suggests  more  subjects  for  speculation, 
and  requires  less  elaborate  apparatus, 
than  any  of  these.  Moralists,  it  is  true,  are 
in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the  practice 
when  it  is  called  by  the  ugly  name  of 
morbid  introspection ;  as  they  are  also 
in  the  habit  of  praising  it  when  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  philosophical  formula 
"  Know  thyself."  There  is  a  good  and  a 
bad  name  for  most  qualities,  and  by  ju- 
diciously ringing  the  changes  upon  them 
we  can  succeed  in  making  our  advice  as 
imposing  as  we  please,  and  yet  bending 
it  into  conformity  with  our  accident^ 
prejudices.  The  number  of  fallacies 
which  surround  the  whole  question  as  to 
our  proper  attitude  of  mind  in  regard  to 
ourselves  is  indeed  more  than  usually 
great.  There  is  a  hopeless  confusion, 
tor  example,  as  to  the  right  meaning  of 
such  words  as  vanity,  pride,  and  conceit. 
Sometimes  pride  is  represented  as  in- 
compatible with  vanity,  and  sometimes 
as  shading  into  it  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. The  main  source  of  such  ambi- 
guities seems  to  be  a  confusion  which  has 
obscured  many  subjects  —  the  confusion, 
that  is,  between  the  intellectual  and  the 
emotional  point  of  view.  Two  men  may 
agree  in  holding  a  very  high  opinion  of 
their  own  merits.  Each  of  them  may 
think  in  all  sinceritv  that  he  is  a  great 
genius.  But  one  of  tnem  may  have  a  very 
sympathetic  character,  and  consequently 
take  great  pleasure  in  hearing  his  praises 
repeated  by  others.  The  other  may  be 
reserved  and  self-contained,  and  there- 
fore indifiEerent  to  the  opinions  formed 
about  him  bv  his  neighbours.  Or  again, 
one  sympatnetic  person  may  for  various 
reasons  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  a  fool,  and  another  of  similar 
character  that  he  is  a  genius.  The  man 
who  thinks  highly  of  himself  is  called 
vain,  and  when  it  appears  that  his  more 
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modest  neighbour  is  equally  anxious  for 
external  sympathy,  though  less  confident 
that  it  will  be  favourable  to  him,  he  is 
said  to  show  vanity  in  a  distorted  shape. 
An  excessive  diffidence  is  frequently  at- 
tacked upon  this  ground,  and  is  supposed 
to  prove  vanity  coupled  with  insincerity. 
The  judgment  is  very  harsh,  and  gen- 
erally quite  unfounded.  A  man  may 
surely  be  quite  sincere  in  taking  a  low 
opinion  of  his  own  powers,  and  yet  be  very 
anxious  for  praise.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
rough  classification  of  character  implied 
in  our  popular  language  is  totally  inade- 
quate, and  that  we  constantly  stretch 
such  words  as  "proud"  and  "vain"  to 
indicate  half-a-dozen  radically  different 
forms  of  character.  It  Is  very  unfair, 
though  natural  enough,  to  argue  from  a 
man^s  sentiment  about  himself  that  he 
holds  that  opinion  as  to  his  character 
which  the  sentiment  seems  to  us  to  im- 
ply ;  for,  in  fact,  the  opinion  may  be  due 
to  a  hundred  different  causes,  to  which 
the  man's  disposition  contributes  only  a 
sin<rle  element. 

Thus  egotism,  though  it  Is  an  ugly 
word,  is  applied  to  a  great  many  varieties 
of  character,  soue  of  which,  so  far  from 
being  offensive,  are  amusing,  and,  it  may 
be,  amiable.  The  brutal  egotist  is  the 
man  who  thinks  it  better  that  his  neigh- 
bour should  starve  than  that  he  should 
have  a  glass  of  wine  the  less  for  his  din- 
ner. We  cannot  deny  that  this  is  an  im- 
moral doctrine,  and  one  which  can 
scarcely  be  held  by  a  lover  of  his  species. 
But  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  man  may 
hold  opinions  which  should  logically  lead 
to  this  conclusion,  and  yet  be  a  thoroughly 
good-natured  person.  We  may  take,  for 
example,  the  typical  case  of  Goldsmith. 
We  assume  the  truth  of  the  stories 
which  well-meaning  biographers  have  en- 
deavoured to  disprove  ;  being  willing,  as 
it  seems,  to  save  their  hero  from  the  im- 
putation of  harmless  foibles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  making  him  commonplace.  The 
ideal  Goldsmith,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
man  who  was  jealous  because  a  pretty 
girl  received  more  attention  than  him- 
self, or  because  people  stared  at  a  pup- 
pet-show when  he  was  passing  ;  and  who 
expected  people  to  admire  his  immortal 
bloom-coloured  coat,  instead  of  listening 
to  Johnson's  best  conversation.  Gold- 
smith, if  such  stories  are  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally, must  have  had  a  ludicrous  notion 
of  his  own  importance  ;  and,  if  men's 
conduct  were  regulated  by  syllogisms, 
he  must  have  thought  his  own  reputation 
the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world. 


Unluckily  for  us,  few  persons  were  more 
careless  of  their  glory;  and  there  is  evi- 
dently no  real  paradox  if  we  admit  that 
what  was  called  his  vanity  merely  meant 
his  constant  craving  for  sympathy.  He 
was  always  trying  to  "get  in  and  shine," 
not  because  he  thought  seriously  that  he 
was  a  first-rate  talker,  but  because  the 
applause  of  his  fellow-creatures  was  in- 
finitely refreshing  to  his  sympathetic  na- 
ture. There  are  innumerable  other  va- 
rieties of  egotism  which  may  vary  from 
the  most  delightful  to.  the  roost  hateful 
quality.  Sometimes  we  abuse  a  roan  as 
egotistical  simply  because  he  is  incapable 
of  concealing  what  others  are  wise  enough 
to  hide  ;  or  because  he  is  so  amiable  that 
he  is  glad  of  anybody's  good  opinion.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  pardon  any  one  who 
asks  us,  however  unconsciously,  for  the 
alms  of  a  compliment.  Few  people  are 
capable  of  praising  a  man  to  his  face  with 
any  degree  of  gracefulness,  and  they  re- 
venge themselves  upon  the  person  who 
begs  for  it.  Humility  of  this  kind  is  per- 
haps even  more  offensive  than  vanity. 
When  a  man  is  obviously  on  good  terms 
with  himself,  we  rather  like  him  for  not 
wanting  our  praises  and  allowing  us  to 
think  badly  of  him.  But,  however  g^enu- 
ine  his  desire  for  our  good-will,  we  can 
hardly  forgive  him  for  allowing  his  wishes 
to  appear  too  plainly.  He  is  an  awkward 
companion,  and  the  spice  of  ill-nature  in 
our  composition  prompts  us  to  give  him 
a  stone  when  he  seeks  for  bread.  The 
egotism  which  finds  mercy  with  rougher 
companions  is  that  which  is  obviously 
self-sufficing.  Thit  which  is  popular  with 
the  more  discriminating  is  the  egotism 
which  conceals  itself  under  a  mask  of 
humour.  If  a  man  delights  in  displaying 
his  idiosyncrasies,  and  yet  ostensibly 
laughs  at  them,  we  may  be  flattered  by 
being  taken  into  his  confidence.  We  are 
amused  by  the  charming  egotism  of  Mon- 
taigne, because  he  appears  to  anticipate 
our  amusement.  A  judicious  tone  of  self- 
banter  is  necessary  to  propitiate  the  con- 
ceit of  our  neighbours,  and,  having  made 
that  concession,  we  may  talk  aSout  our- 
selves as  much  as  we  please. .  GMdsmith 
was  just  a  little  too  simple.  If  he  had 
laughed  at  his  own  absurdities  they  would 
have  turned  into  witticisms.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  blunder  and  a  smart  say- 
ing very  often  consists  simply  in  the  fact 
that  the  blunderer  is  conscious  in  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other.  It  requires 
indeed  some  fi^ood  taste  to  guard  against 
I  slipping  into  buffoonery,  and  any  attempt 
at  humour  presupposes  a  certain  amoant 
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of  intelHsfence  in  the  audience.  Though 
few  qualities  are  more  praised  than  a 
sense  of  humour,  or  more  often  claimed, 
there  are  few  which  are  in  reality  rarer. 
The  lady  who  was  seriously  shocked  by 
Sidney  Smith's  proposal  to  take  off  his 
flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones  had  about  the 
ordinary  intelligence  in  such,  matters. 
Till  a  man  has  established  a  reputation 
for  humour  he  should  be  careful  to  give 
plain  notice  of  his  jokes  ;  as,  when  he  has 
once  established  the  reputation,  he  will 
probably  find  that  his  simplest  remarks 
are  supposed  to  carry  some  profound 
meaning. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  make 
other  people  accept  our  egotism  in 
society,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  quality  admirably  calculated  to  secure 
our  own  happiness.  Moralists  have 
sometimes  been  tempted  to  admit  that 
a  thorough  uncompromising  selfishness 
is  the  quality  which,  after  all,  produces 
the  greatest  net  result  of  enjoyment.  A 
man  who  resolutely  disregards  everything 
except  his  own  happiness,  who  regulates 
his  hours  so  as  to  live  as  long  and  health- 
ily as  possible,  avoids  all  over-excitement, 
and  therefore  keeps  his  heart  cold  and  his 
digestion  good,  never  joins  in  a  new  move- 
ment for  fear  of  compromising  himself, 
never  gives  away  a  half-crown  till  he  is 
sure  that  he  cannot  ^et  more  pleasure 
out  of  it  by  spending  it  on  himself,  never 
loses  a  good  thing  for  want  of  asking,  or 
refuses  it  when  it  comes  out  of  diffidence, 
makes  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  drop  all 
friends  in  distress,  and  keeps  closely  to 
those  who  can  make  it  worth  his  while, 
has  undoubtedly  a  eood  deal  to  say  for 
himself  in  this  world.  But  this  is  hardly 
the  happiest  kind  of  egotism,  because  it 
implies  a  coldness  of  temper  which  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  great  powers  of 
enjoyment.  The  happy  egotist  is  the 
man  whose  geese  are  all  swans  ;  who  is 
profoundly  convinced  that  his  own  house 
is  the  best  situated,  his  own  clothes  the 
best  made,  and  his  own  verses  the  best 
written  of  any  in  the  country.  He  need 
not  be  in  the  least  degree  selfish.  His 
conscience  will  applaud  him  more  loudly 
^han  other  people's,  but  it  need  not  ap- 
plaud him  in  the  wrong  places.  It  will 
convince  him,  if  he  is  a  clergyman,  that 
nobody  can  preach  such  good  sermons 
or  attend  so  warmly  to  the  welfare  of  bis 
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parishioners ;  but  that  conviction  may 
make  him  all  the  more  eloquent  and 
self-sacrificing.  And  even  if  he  does  not 
entertain  that  consoling  conviction,  it  is 
still  something  for  a  man  to  be  profound- 
ly interested  in  his  own  affairs  merely  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  his  own.  The 
difference  between  people  in  this  re- 
spect is  greater  than  we  sometimes 
imagine.  Some  people  are  moved  to 
tears  by  the  sight  of  the  house  where 
they  were  born  or  the  school  where  they 
were  bred,  not  because  they  expect  that  a 
tablet  will  be  placed  on  their  dwelling- 
place  to  enlipjhten  future  generations,  or 
that  the  school  will  found  a  scholarship 
in  their  honour,  nor  yet  because  they 
have  stronger  affections  for  their  rela- 
tions or  their  schoolfellows  than  others. 
It  is  merely  that  the  instinct  of  property 
is  more  strongly  developed  in  them,  and 
that  any  object  which  has  been  in  con- 
tact with  them  somehow  arrays  itself  in 
a  kind  of  imaginative  halo.  Such  people 
keep  old  letters  which  cooler  persons 
would  burn,  but  which  are  sacred  in  their 
eyes,  simply  because  addressed  to  them- 
selves. At  every  step  they  find  some 
special  interest.  Old  drawers  full  of 
rubbish  are  romantic  in  their  eyes.  The 
most  trivial  mention  of  themselves  in  a 
newspaper  is  full  of  interest.  They  in- 
vestigate problems  as  to  the  origin  of 
their  tastes  or  habits  with  never-failing 
zest.  They  may  be  as  free  as  others 
from  that  perverse  habit  of  introspection 
which  is  so  often  denounced,  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  care  about  themselves, 
but  because  their  minds  are  too  happily 
constituted  to  make  such  self-examina- 
tion provocative  of  remorse.  They  look 
into  their  own  spiritual  and  intellectual 
machinery,  but  from  a  scientific  curiosity 
rather  than  a  conscientious  interest. 
They  do  not  ask  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad,  but  are  simply  occupied  with  a 
most  interesting  puzzle.  In  their  old  age 
such  people  write  autobiographies,  and 
autobiographies  are  the  most  charming 
of  all  books.  If  everybody  were  egotist- 
ical enough  to  compose  such  a  work 
before  he  died,  and  if  —  which  is  indeed 
a  necessary  condition  —  there  was  some 
board  of  independent  critics  to  destroy 
the  failures,  we  should  have  a  body  of 
literature  more  interesting  than  any  his- 
tory or  fiction  now  composed. 
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824  MISCELLANY, 

Russian  Forests.— Vegetation  in  the 
fossil  or  recent  state  forms  the  main  source  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  most  nations, 
either  directly  or  indirectly:  directly,  in  the 
case  of  the  vast  subterranean  deposits  of  the 
remains  of  former  plant-Life  in  Britain,  as  also 
in  the  broad  expanses  of  land  covered  with 
timber-trees  in  Russia.  According  to  recent 
statistics  *  the  extent  of  the  forests  of  Russia 
in  Europe  is  about  442,897,500  acres,  or  forty 
per  cent  of  the  whole  area.  The  forests  are 
very  unequally  distributed,  and  internal  com- 
munication is  still  very  imperfect  in  many 
parts  of  the  empire;  hence  much  of  this 
wealth  is  at  present  unavailable.  Every  jrear, 
however,  the  facilities  for  transport  are  in- 
creased, and  there  is  a  corresponding  aug- 
mentation in  the  amount  realized.  Nearly 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  forest  land  is  situate 
in  the  four  governments  of  the  North  —  Arch- 
angel, Vologda,  Olonetz,  and  Perm ;  this 
equals  sixty-five  acres  to  each  inhabitant 
The  governments  of  the  South  are  relatively 
poor  in  timber,  and  in  some  parts  almost 
treeless  ;  but  since  1842  the  forest  administra- 
tion has  been  engaged  in  remedying  this  defect 
by  planting  largely.  Between  i865  and  1870 
upwards  of  20,000  acres  were  planted,  exclu- 
sive of  the  action  of  private  owners.  The 

Principal  trees  are  the  Scotch  pine,  spruce 
r,  larch,  birch,  lime,  aspen,  and  oak.  To 
these  may  be  added  for  the  governments  of 
the  South,  though  relatively  playing  an  unim- 
portant part  in  commerce,  the  elm,  ash,  beech, 
hornbeam,  maple,  various  poplars  and  willows, 
&c  The  value  of  the  forest  products  exi- 
ported  in  187 1  amounted  to  16,026,553  roubles, 
of  which  more  than  one-third  came  to  this 
country.  But  the  internal  consumption  gives 
a  better  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  of  these 
forests.  It  is  only  possible  to  give  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  value,  which  Mr. 
Werekha  states  must  be  at  the  very  least 
265,450,000  roubles  per  annimi.  In  Russia, 
wood  is  still  either  the  only  or  the  principal 
fuel.  used.   The  railways  consume  wood  for 

•  "Naiice  tur  let  Far^U  et  Uurs  ProduUs,**  etc 
Par  P.  N.  Werekha. 


fuel  to  the  annual  value  of  7,200,00a  roubles. 
Wooden  drinking-vessels,  platters  and  spoons, 
take  the  place  of  pottery  and  metal  in  many 
districts,  except  in  the  houses  of  the  ricn. 
Mr.  Werekha  estimates  that  forty  million 
wooden  spoons  are  made  every  year ;  but  Mr. 
Weschniakoff,  in  his  account  01  the  domestic 
industries  of  Russia,  puts  the  figure  at  thirty 
millions. 

But  the  most  destructive  industry,  so  far  as 
the  forests  are  concerned,  is  the  manufacture 
of  bast  mats,  bark  boots  {lapti)y  cordage,  and 
other  articles  prepared  from  the  liber  or  inner 
bark  of  the  lime,  birch,  and  willow,  chiefly 
of  the  former  tree.  It  is  computed  that 
100,000,000  pairs  of  lapti  are  made  annually, 
each  pair  requiring  the  bark  of  four  young 
trees;  thus  400,000,000  trees  are  cut  down 
every  year  for  shoes  I  Lime-trees  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  a^e,  and  half -grown  birch,  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Such  reckless 
waste  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  and  Mr. 
Werekha  observes  that  the  pines  are  tapped 
for  their  resin  and  bled  to  death  in  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Landes 
of  Gascony  were  denuded  of  their  pine-forests 
during  the  last  century. 

The  previously  almost  useless  asi>en,  either 
for  fuel  or  building,  has  attained  to  consider* 
able  importance  within  the  last  few  years  as  a 
material  for  paper-making.  There  are  already 
ten  manufactories  actively  engaged  in  tne 
preparation  of  this  paper  in  Russia,  and  two 
in  Finland ;  and  as  vast  reserves  of  this  tree 
have  accumulated  in  the  forests,  it  is  expected 
to  prove  a  source  of  great  riches  for  many 
years  to  come.  Timber,  of  course,  is  the 
most  valuable  article  exported,  though  resin- 
ous products  and  bast  mats  bring  in  a  large 
sum.  The  Scotch  pine,  spruce  fir,  birch  (for 
coach-building),  and  the  oak,  are  the  principal 
and  almost  the  only  timbers  exported.  Speak- 
ing of  the  giant  oaks  of  Russia,  Mr.  Werekha 
becomes  almost  sentimental,  for  they  form  the 
strength  of  British  and  French  shipbuilders, 
and  occasionally  revisit  their  native  country 
in  a  form  by  no  means  flattering  to  national 
pride,  as  the  Russians  are  still  very  small 
shipbuilders.  Natmcb 
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